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PART I. 


Organic Chemistry. 


Preparation of A a v-Butadiene and its Homologues. Badisohe 
Anilin- <fc SodaFabrik (D.R.-P. 252499).—When hydrogenated 
hydrocarbons of the benzene series containing at least one double 
bond are heated at high temperatures at the ordinary or (preferably) 
reduced pressures with an indifferent gas (such as nitrogen), they 
yield derivatives of butadiene. Isoprene is thus obtained from the 
lower-boiling fractions furnished by the decomposition of 1-methyl-A 1 - 
cydohexenej or of 1 -methylc 2 /cfohexan- 2 -ol, whilst c^efohexene yields 
A a ? butadiene (erythrene), and l-methyl-A a -c?/cZopentene furnishes 
piperylene, CHs-OH^H’CHrCHa. F. M. G. M. 

Preparation of Isoprene. Badisohe Anxlin- & Soda-Fabrik 
(D.R.-P. 251216).—When css-dimethylallene (b. p. 39—41°) is dropped 
on to strongly heated aluminium oxide, preferably under a pressure of 
about 20—30 mm., it is converted into pure isoprene; the alumin¬ 
ium oxide can be replaced by other catalytic agents, and the formation 
of higher polymerides must be avoided. F. M. G. M. 

Preparation of /fy-Dimethylerythrene, Fabbenfabriken vorm. 
Friedr. Bayer & Co. (D.R.-P, 253081. Compare A., 1912, i, 741).— 
The preparation of £y-dimethylerythrene by heating pinacone (1 part) 
with dilute sulphuric acid (10 paits) is described in the literature; it 
is now found that the most favourable proportions are 1 part of 
sulphuric add (20%) to 10,000 parts of pinacone heated at 130—140°, 
VOL CIV. i. 1 ) 
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■when a yield of over 70% of jSy-dimethylerytlirene is obtained. The 
sulphuric acid can be replaced by methanedisulphonic or naphthalene- 
1:5-disulphonic acid. F. M. G. M. 

The History of Distillation and of Alcohol. Hermann 
Schelenz (Zeitsch. angew, Chem ., 1912, 26,2526—2527).—Polemical 
against von Lippmann (A., 1912, i, 824; ii, S97). 0. H. D. 

Preparation of Homologues of Pinacone. Farbenfabriken 
vobm. Friedr. Bater <fc Co. (D.B.-P. 251330, 251331).—The homo¬ 
logues of pinacone can be readily prepared in satisfactory yield by 
the action of aluminium amalgam on the homologues of acetone. 

yb-Diethylhexane-yS-diol , OH*CEt 2 *CEt 2 *OH, m. p. 27—28°, b. p. 
116—119°/17 mm., is thus obtained from diethyl ketone. yft-Dimethyl- 
hexane-yl-diol, OH *CMeEt • CMeEt• OH, b. p. 78—79°/3 mm., is 
piepared irom methyl ethyl ketone, whilst methyl propyl ketone 
furnishes Se-dimethyloctane-Se-diol , OH • CMePr a • CMePr*-OH, m. p. 95°, 
b. p. 116—170°/15 mm. These reactions can be carried out in either 
benzene or carbon tetrachloride solutions. 

H. States that magnesium and mercuric chloride in the presence 
of cuprous chloride can lepkce the aluminium amalgam in these 
preparations. F. M. G. M. 

The Formation of Polyatomic Rings. Adolf Franks and 
0. Kienberger ( Monatsh ., 1912, 33, 1189—1203).—In a repetition of 
the work of Alberti and Smieciuszewski (A., 1906, i, 619) the 
authors converted a*c-dihydroxydecane into the chlorohydrin, but 
found that the product contained also about 15% of the corresponding 
dichloride, and that the mixture could not be satisfactorily separated; 
the constitution of the chlorohydrin was proved by re-conversion into 
the glycol. Heating the impure chlorohydrin with sodium hydroxide 
and sand gave rise to a mixtuze of substances of high molecular 
weight, but no indication of the heterocyclic isomerides, Ci 0 H 20 O, 
described earlier (loc. czt.). 

Endeavours to prepare cyclic molecules from a/c-dibromodecane 
(Franke and Hankam, A., 1910, i, 460) by the action of ordinary zinc 
dust in aqueous alcohol produced n-decyl alcohol, whilst the action of 
sodium in ether gave n-decane, together with a substance, C 20 H 40 or 
° 2 o H 42 i silk y needles, m. p. 36°. D. F. T. 

Halogen Ethers, A. Karvonen ( Chem.Z&ntr 1912, ii, 1266—1271; 
from Acad . Set. FenmcaeA , 3, 1—103. Compare A., 1909, i, 202). 
The boiling points and densities have been determined for a ntimber 
of carefully purified halogen ethers of the series ROOH S X, 
RO*CH 2 *CH r X ? and RO'CHg'OHg’OHgX, where R=H, Me, Efc or 
Pr, and X = G1, Br or I. They have been compared with some 
ethylene- and trimethylene-halogen hydrins, and with some simple 
alkyl haloids. 

In the case of metameric halogen ethers, the removal of the halogen 
atom from the oxygen atom frequently causes a lowering of the boiling 
point, but as the molecule becomes more symmetrical with regard to 
the groups R and (OHu,) n X, the boiling point rises. As the distance 
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of the halogen atom from the oxygon atom increases, the differences 
between the boiling points of the chloro- and bromo- and bromo- and 
iodo-compounds diminish. The difference between the boiling points 
of the methyl and ethyl members of a homologous series is less than 
that between the ethyl and propyl members. The boiling points of 
halogen ethers with three, four, and five members in the chain are 
higher than those of the corresponding alkyl haloids, but with six 
members in the chain the ethers boil at a lower point. The hydrins 

boil at higher temperatures than the halogen ethers. As for the 

densities, the removal of the halogen atom from the oxygen atom 

causes an increase in density, and the halogen ethers take a mean 

place between the hydrins and the alkyl haloids. In general, the 
simultaneous separation of two negative substituents in the molecule 
causes an increase in density. 

General methods for the preparation and purific ition of these 
compounds are discussed. The a-halogen ethers were usually pre¬ 
pared by the action of the hydrogen haloid on a mixture of the 
alcohol with trioxymethylene (compare Litterscheid, A., 1904, i, 364); 
the /2-chloro- and bromo-ethers by the action of the phosphorus haloid 
on alkyloxylated alcohols, and the y-ethers by the action of alcohols or 
alcoholates on alkylene haloids, the halogenating of ethers, or by the 
transformation of ethers into one another. The halogen ethers are all 
colourless, mobile liquids. The a-ethers have pungent, aldehydic 
odours and fume in the air, but the /3- and y- ethers are agreeable. 

The following compounds are described ; 

A. orffalogen Ethers .—Chloromethyl ether, b. p. 59*l°/766 mm., 
gives a pyridine compound, Py,CH 2 Cl*OMe, colourless, hygro¬ 
scopic tablets; platiniohloride,, (Py,CH 2 Cl*OMe) 2 Pt01 4 , reddish- 
yellow needles, m. p. 189°. Bromomethyl ether, b. p. 87*2°/ 
740*6 mm.; pyridine compound, Py,OH 2 Br'OMe, very hygroscopic 
powder. Iodomethyl ether, b. p. 25°/13 mm. Chloromethyl ethyl 
ether, b. p. 83°/763*l mm.; pyridine compound, Py,OH 2 Cl-ORt, 
colourless, hygroscopic tablets ; platiniohloride , (Py,CH 2 Cl , OEt; 2 PtCl 4 , 
reddish-yellow prisms, m. p. 182°. Bromomethyl ethyl ether, 

OEt*CH 2 Br, 

from ethyl alcohol, trioxymethylene, and hydrogen bromide, b. p. 
109*2°/745*7 mm.; pyridine compound, Py,CtI a Br*OEt, white, hygro¬ 
scopic. Iodomethyl ethyl ether , OEt*OH 2 I, with hydrogen iodide, 
b. p. 31°/11 mm.; pyridine compound, Py>OHgl"OEt, colourless, 
hygroscopic, Chloromethyl propyl ether, b. p. 109°/759*7 mm.; 
pyridine compound, Py,OH s Cl*OPr, colourless, very hygroscopic; 
platiniohloride, (Py,CH 2 Cl*OPr) 2 PtCl 4 , m. p. 185°. Bronwmeihyl propyl 
ether , OPr*CH 2 Br, from normal propyl alcohol, trioxymethylene, and 
hydrogen bromide, b. p. 133*9°/744 , 4 mm*; pyridine compound, 

Py,CH 2 Br*OPr, 

colourless, hygroscopic lamellae. Iodomethyl propyl ether, OPr*CH 2 r, 
with hydrogen iodide, b. p. 39°/5 mm.; pyridine compound, 

Py,CH 2 I*OPr, 

colourless. 

B. (3-Halogm Ethers .*—Methyl /3-chloroefchyl ether, 

0Me-CH 2 -CH a 01, 
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by the action of phosphorus pentachloride on ethylene glycol monomethyl 
ether, OMe*CH 2 *CH 2 *OH, and not by Fileti and (laspari’s method, 
b. p. 89*4°/763 3 mm. Methyl j8 -bromoethyl ether , OMe*OH/Cir 2 I3r, 
from methyl /3-iodoethyl ether and bromine, b. p. 110*3 o /759*4 mm. 
Methyl £-iodoethyl ether (A., 1909, i, 202), Df—1*8241. Ethyl 
jS-ehloroethyl ether, from ethylene glycol monoethyl ether and phos¬ 
phorus trichloride, b. p. 107°/751*8 mm. Ethyl /3-bromoethyl etlior, 
b. p. 40°/24 mm., from ethyl ^-iodoethyl ether (ibid). Propyl 
/3-chloroethyl ether, from ethylene glycol monopropyl ether and 
phosphorus pentachloride, b. p. 130°/756*3 mm. Propyl fi-bro/noethyl 
ether , OPrOB 2 -CH 2 Br, from ethylene glycol monopropyl ether and phos¬ 
phorus tiibromide or hydrogen bromide, b. p. 149°/757*8 mm., 42°/ 
11mm. Propyl /3-iodoethyl ether, Df * 1*5464 (ibid.). 

C. y-Hcdogen Pikers. —Methyl y chloropropyl ether, b. p. 110*4°/ 
756*6 mm. Methyl y-bromopropyl ether , OMe*[CH 2 ] 8 *Br, from tri¬ 
methylene bromide, methyl alcohol, and zinc oxide, b. p. 132°/ 
764*4 mm. Methyl y-iodopropyl ether , OMe a [GH s ] 8 *I, from the chloro- 
ether and calcium iodide, b. p. 158—158*5°/761*8 mm. Ethyl y-chloro- 
propyl ether, b. p. 129°/754*7 mm. Ethyl y-bromopiopyl ether, by 
Noyes’s method (A., 1898, i, 59), b. p. 147*8°/750 mm. Ethyl 
y4odowropvl ether, OEt*rCBLL*L from the chloro-ether and calcium 
iodide; bfp. 172 5°/778-7 nun. 

D. Halogen Hydrins and Alkyl Haloids .—Ethylene chlorohydiin, 
0H.*CH 2 *CH 2 C1, from ethylene glycol and hydrogen chloride, b. p. 
129*5°/761*1 mm. Ethylene bromohydrin, OH'CH 2 *CH 2 Br, with 
hydrogen bromide, b. p. 45*6°/11 mm. Ethylene iodohydrin, 

OH-CH 2 -CH 2 I, 

from the chlorohydrin and sodium iodide, b. p. 61°/7 mm. Tri¬ 
methylene chlorohydrin, H0*CH 2 *CH 2 *CH 2 C1, from trimethylene glycol 
and hydrogen chloride, b. p. 160°/734*1 mm. Tiimethylene bromo¬ 
hydrin, HO*CH 2 *CH 2 -CH 0 Br, b. p. 62°/5 mm. Trimethylene iodo¬ 
hydrin, HO*CH 2 *CH 2 *OH 2 I, b. p. 88°/4 mm. 

w-Propyl chloride, b. p. 46*6°/770*5 mm.; w-propyl bromide, b. p, 
70*8°/769*2 mm.; w-piopyl iodide, b. p. 101*9°/765*5 mm. w-Butyl 
chloride, b. p. 77*8°/762 7 mm.; w-butyl bromide, b. p. 100*2°/ 
745*6 mm.; w-butyl iodide, b. p. 129*4°/746*4 mm. n-Amyl chloride, 
b. p. 105*7°/759-3 mm. j ?i-amyl bromide, b, p. 127*9°/762*4 mm.; 
n-amyl iodide, b. p. 35°/7 mm. n-Hexyl chloride, b. p. 132*9°/ 
764*7 mm.; nrhexyl bromide, b. p. 153 4 r /766*3 mm.; n-hexyl iodide, 
b. p. 51° 6 mm. J. 0. W. 

Preparation of Carbonic Esters. Rudolf Scheuble and 
A. Hoohstetteb (D.R.-P. 252758).— Glyceryl carbonate , m. p. 148°, 
crystallises from pyridine, and is obtained in theoretical yield when 
anhydrous glycerol (2 parts) is heated at 140° with phenyl carbonate 
(7 parts) and the phenol subsequently removed in a vacuum; in this 
case the glycerol is fully esterified. When twice this proportion of 
glycerol is employed and the product extracted with a small quantity 
of acetone, any of the foregoing ester is left insoluble, and the acetone 
furnishes a complicated mixture of esters in which the glyceiol is not 
fully esterified. These compounds can also be prepared by the action 
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of ethyl carbonate or carbonyl chloride on glycerol dissolved in an 
indifferent acid absorbing medium, and find employment in pharmacy. 

F. M. G. M. 

Preparation of Halogen Formyl Esters. Emanuel Merck 
(D.R.-P. 251805. Compare A., 1912, i, 877).—Chloroformyl esters 
can be obtained by the interaction of hydroxy-compounds with carbonyl 
chloride in the presence of an indifferent base or acid absorbent: 
R-OH + COO] 2 = BO*0001 + HOI. 

Methylhexylcarhinyl ckloroformate, a colourless oil, b. p. 75°/6 mm., 
is obtained when a cooled benzene solution of methylhexylearbinol 
(130 parts) is treated with carbonyl chloride with the subsequent slow 
addition of pyridine (79 parts) dissolved in 500 parts of benzene; when 
treated with ammonium hydroxide, it furnishes the corresponding 
known carbamyl ester (m. p. over 55°). 

Thymyl chloroformate has b. p. 106°/10 mm., and menthyl chloro- 
formate, b. p. 96°/5 mm. 

Ethyl bromqformate^ an oil with a characteristic odour, b. p. 
132°/760 mm. with partial decomposition, is obtained from carbonyl 
bromide and ethyl alcohol in absolute ethereal solution in the 
presence of quinoline, whilst ethyl chloroformate is analogously 
prepared in the presence of methylaniline. F. M. G. M. 

Preparation of Esters of Butenol. Chemische Fabrik aup 
Aktien vorm. E. Schering (D.R.-P. 252160).—When A ay -butadienes of 
the general formula CH g IOR*OHIOH 2 (where R is hydrogen or alkyl) 
are treated with a fatty acid in the presence of a condensing agent 
(such as sulphuric acid, zinc chloride, or potassium hydrogen sulphate), 
they furnish esters which are readily purified, have a characteristic 
odour, and on hydrolysis yield the corresponding alcohol. 

Methylhutyl acetate , an oil, b. p. 100° (about), D 0*870, and saponi¬ 
fication number 418 (about), is obtained when isoprene (100 parts), 
acetic acid (300 parts), and concentrated sulphuric acid (1 part) are 
heated together during five hours at 50°. F. M. G, M. 

The Mercury Compounds of Ethyl Nitroacetate. W. Prager 
(Ufonatsh ,, 1912, 33, 1285—1289).—The formation of ethyl mercuri- 

acz-nitroacetate anhydride, C0 2 Et, from the interaction of 

ammonium aci-nitroacetate and mercuric chloride (Scholl and Nyberg, 
A., 1906, i, 563), is probably preceded by the formation of a compound, 
CO 2 Et*OHINO 2 *Hg0l, ethyl mercuri-rcci-nitroacetate chloride, which, 
however, could not be isolated. In agreement with this idee, the 
yield of ethyl mercuri-ao-nitroacetate is increased by the addition of 
an equivalent quantity of sodium acetate. 

The solution of ethyl mercuri-aci-niferoacetate in sodium hydroxide 
solution contains ethyl sodium mercurirsici-nitroacetate hydroxide , 
COgEt-qiNOgNaJ-Hg-OH, 

which can be obtained as a greenish-yellow substance by evaporation 
with exclusion of atmospheric carbon dioxide. Ethyl mercuii-aci- 
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nitroacetate anhydride dissolves also in potassium cyanide solution, 
forming presumably the analogous cycmide compound, 
CO s Et’C(:NO s K)-Hg’ON. 

Attempts to obtain substances of analogous structure to the 
above from nitroacetamide, dinitromethane, and w-nitrotoluene pro¬ 
duced only substances of the type 01IRIN0 a , Hg01; nitroacetamide 
gave a substance, Hg(NH , C0 , 0HINO 2 , Hg01) 2 ; the potassium deriv¬ 
ative of dinitromethane with mercuric chloride gave yellow needles of 
an explosive substance, NOg’CHlNO^HgOl, together with an 
amorphous, yellow substance also containing chlorine, D. P. T. 

Action of Aluminium Chloride on Aoetio Anhydride. 
Jacob Boeseken and Meyer Cluwen (Bee. trav . chim,, 1912, 81, 
367—369)—When acetic anhydride is added to warmed aluminium 
chloride, acetyl chloride distils off, leaving a heavy, white precipitate of 
aluminium monochlorodiacetate, which forms an additive compound 
with ether, 0Et 2 ,2A101(0Ac) 2 , in large, limpid crystals. J. C. W. 

Soaps. Albert Rbychler (Bull. Soc . chim. Belg 1912, 26, 
485—495. Compare Krafft and Stern, A., 1894, i, 439, 440; Krafft 
and Wiglow, A., 1896, i, 80; Krafft and Strutz, A, 1896, ii, 467; 
Krafft, A, 1899, ii, 471, 472, 473).—When sodium paimitate is 
crystallised from its aqueous solution, au acid soap separates, and the 
mother liquor becomes alkaline. Recalculation of the data given by 
Krafft shows that as the sodium paimitate solution decreases in 
concentration, so also does the concentration of sodium hydroxide in 
the mother liquor, the latter value, however, finally becoming constant. 
This is confirmed by "experiments performed by the author, who, 
however, contrary to Krafft, finds that fatty acids are also retained in 
the mother liquors. 

Krafft has shown that palmitic acid may be almost completely 
extracted from solutions of sodium paimitate by treatment with 
successive quantities of toluene. The author has performed a number 
of experiments on the quantitative extraction of the acid by a single 
treatment of aqueous solutions of sodium paimitate and oleate with 
measured amounts of toluene, and finds that the extraetability doponds 
both on the m. p. of the acid and on its solubility in toluene. The 
percentage of^ acid extracted is inversely proportional to the concen¬ 
tration of sodium hydroxide in the soap solution. 

. bearing of the above results on the divergent action of soap is 
discussed, and the conclusion drawn that this action lies rather in the 
power of the soap solution to emulsify the grease than in the saponi¬ 
fication of the latter by alkali. A partly rancid fat should thus be 
readily emulsified by a solution of soap of suitable concentration, 
whilst, on the other hand, a neutral fat would first acquire the 
necessary acidity by extraction of a portion of the acid from the 
soap solution. jj 

Dissociation Constants of Aliphatic Hydroxy- and Alkyloxy- 
acids. Matti H. Palomaa (Ohm. Zentr., 1912, ii, 595-597 : from 
Ann. Acad. Sci.Fermicae ,1911, A, 3,1-34).—The dissociation con¬ 
stants of a number of aliphatic hydroxy- and alkyloxy-acids hat® been 
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determined with a view to ascertaining how this constant is affected 
by the positions of the oxygen atoms in the *OH or *OR group with 
respect to the carboxyl group. In general, the dissociation constant 
diminishes with increasing distance between the two groups, until in 
the 8-compounds it is nearly as low as in the norm\l fatty acids. 
Attempts to calculate the effect of distance on the specific influence 
of the ethereal oxygen atom by means of the equations (yjy + 2*66)“'*' = 
JTj/Zg and {y)y + 2 x 2*66)"® =* K%/El showed that x * 2 6 in methoxy- 
compounds and 2*9 in ethoxy-compounds, the valuos of y being 1*45 
and 1*78 respectively for the same compounds. 

'The following substances are described: n •Butoxyacetic arid, 
D? 1*0256, Df 1*0213, b. p. 113—116°/9—10 mm., K 0*0219, is a 
colourless liquid with a not unpleasant odour, iso Butoxyacetic acid, 
DJ* 1*0117, Df* 1*0074, b. p. 114°/9 mm., K 0*0214, is a colourless 
liquid, a -Ethoxypropionic acid , b. p. 97°/ll mm., K 0*0246. 
ft-Methoxypropionic acid , DJ 5 1*1064, D? 1*1020, b. p. 107°/10 mm., 
K 0*00346. fi-Ethoxypropionic acid, D” 1*0508, T)? 1*0641, b. p. 
119—120°/19 mm., K 0*00319. 8 -Methoxyvaleric acid , D? 1*0387, 
Df 1-0344, b. p. 133—134°/13*5 mm., E 0*00191. T. A H. 

Action of Magnesium Methyl Iodide and Bromide on Di-a- 
bromowcpropyl Ketone and on a Bromowpropyl teri.-Butyl 
Ketone (Pentamethylbromoacetone): Synthesis of /8-Hydroxy- 
pentamethyl-ft-valeric Acid and Pentamethylvalerolactone. 
(Mile.) A. TJmnova (, J\ Russ. Phys. Cham. Roc., 1912, 44, 1395—1406). 
—Instead of the expected methyldi^.-butylcarbinol, the products of 
the interaction of di-a-bromowopropyl ketone, magnesium methyl 
iodide, and water are: (1) isopropyl tertf.-butyl ketone (compare Nef, A., 
1900, i, 349), formed from the intermediate compound, 
CMe 8 -00-CMe ? -MgBr, 

and (2) methylisopropyl^.-butylcarbinol (?), b. p. 65—75°/l2 mm. 

The action of magnesium methyl bromide on di-a-bromoisopropyl 
ketone yields the compound OMe 8 *OMe(OMgBr)*OMe 2 *MgBr, the 
latter being converted by carbon dioxido into fS-hy<fo'oxy-aaPyy-penta- 
methylvaleric acid , OMe a • CMe(OH)• OMe 2 *C0 2 H, m. p. 128—129°, 
which has the normal molecular weight in boiling ether; the silver 
and calcium salts were analysed. Attempted oxidation of the sodium 
salt of the acid with potassium permanganate and subsequent distilla¬ 
tion of the solution with sulphuric acid yields aapfiy-pentaniethyl- 

mlerolactom, OMe 2 <^^ 2 m * P* 59—60°, b. p. 215—220°, which 

has the normal molecular weight in freezing benzene; the formation 
of the lactone is shown to be due to the following isomeric change 
effected by the sulphuric acid: 0Me 3 *CMe(0H)*CMe 2 *00 2 H —>- 
OH ; OMe 2 , OMe 2 *CMe 2 *C0 2 H. /8-Hydroxy -aa/8/8y- pentamethyl valeric 
acid may also be obtained by the action of carbon dioxide and water 
on the product of the interaction of magnesium methyl iodide and 
a-bromo&opropyl tfertf.-butyl ketone. T. H. P. 

Optically Active Diohlorosuccmic Acids. Bror Holmberg 
(Svensk Em. Tid., 1912j Reprint, 6 pp,).—The diohlorosuccmic 
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anhydride obtained by the action of chlorine on a solution of maleic 
anhydride in carbon tetrachloride (compare Holmberg, A., 1911, i, 767; 
McKenzie, T., 1912, 101, 1196) is a mixture of a less soluble racemic 
dichlorosuccinic anhydride with a more soluble meso anhydride in the 
approximate proportions 5:1. This behaviour is in marked contrast 
with the oxidation of maleic acid by potassium permanganate, when 
the sole product is m^so-tartaric acid. The anhydrides on treatment 
with cold water gave rhe respective acids: v-dichlorosucoinio acid , 
tablets, m. p. 173—174° (decomp.); meso -dichlorosuccinic add> prisms, 
m. p. 215° (decomp.). 

By fractional recrystallisation of the salt of the racemic acid with 
d-a-pkenylethylamine from warm water, there was obtained ^-johenyl- 
etky famine d ^dichlorosucdnate, m. p. 142—142'5°, from which ®e pure 
d -dichlorosuccinic add , prisms, m. p. 164—165° (decomp.), [a]n + 80*41° 
(in ethyl acetate), could be separated by acidifying with sulphuric acid 
and extracting with ether. The mother liquor from the first crystallisa¬ 
tion of the racemic salt contained a lsevorotatory acid, which, when 
combined with Z-phenylethv!amine and crystallised from warm water, 
gave a salt of the same m. p. as that containing the d- acid and d-base ; 
the acid isolated from this salt was pure 1 -dichlorosuednio acid , m. p. 
164—165°, [a] D (in ethyl acetate) -80*38°. 

The racemic acid, m. p. 173—174°, could be re-obtained by mixing 
equal amounts of these aenantiomorphs. D. F. T, 

New Method of Preparation of Muoonio Acid. Robert 
Behrend and Gerhard ten Doornkaat Koolman (Annalen, 1912, 
394, 228—247).—Malonic acid (2 mols.) and the sodium hydrogen 
sulphite compound of glyoxal are boiled with water for about an hour. 
The solution is evaporated to a syrup, which is boiled with glacial 
acetic acid for about six hours, and is then treated with 36% hydro¬ 
chloric acid. The sodium chloride is removed, and the filtrate is 
evaporated with water to a syrup, which deposits ^crystals after one to 
two days. These are treated with 95% alcohol, collected, and crystal¬ 
led from hot 80% alcohol. The product is the lactone of sodium 

CO H*CH -CH_0 

hydrogen fi-hydroxy-y-mlphoadipate, 2 gQ >0O,3JH s O, 

prismatic crystals, m. p. 270—272° (decomp.), occasionally melting at 
80—85° in its water of crystallisation, re-sohdifying, and melting again 
at 270—272°. The lactone of the corresponding potassium hydrogen 
salt, m. p 262—264° (decomp.), is obtained in a similar manner. 
The lactone of the sodium ethyl salt, obtained from that of the sodium 
hydrogen salt, boiling 95% alcohol, and 1 drop of concentrated hydro¬ 
chloric acid, forms long, felted needles containing H 2 0, and has m. p. 
145—147° (decomp.). 

By heating on the water-bath for four hours with an alkali hydroxide 
and a little water, the lactone of sodium hydrogen hydroxysulphoadipate 
is decomposed, yielding, after solution in water and acidification, about 
30% of muconic add and 60% of succinic add. 

Muconic acid has m. p. 301—305° (decomp.), and is soluble in about 
5000 parts of cold water and in about 100 parts of cold absolute alcohol. 
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A by-product in the preparation of the lactone is a t>tib&tance< which 
is isolated as the amorphous barium salt, C 10 ll 1 t 0 13 SBa 2 , from which 
muconic acid in a yield of 38%, but not succinic acid, can be 
obtained by heating with an alkali kydioxide and a little water on 
the water-bath. 

For the preparation of muconic acid there is no need to isolate the 
lactone. Malonic acid and the sodium hydrogen sulphite compound of 
glyoxal are boiled with water for an hour, the solution is evaporated 
to a syrup, which is heated at 140—160° until gas almost ceases to be 
evolved, and is then treated with an alkali hydroxide and a little water 
on the water-bath, as above. 0. S. 

Elucidation of the Constitution of Cholic Acid by Bromina 
tion. Barend C. P. Jansen (Zeitsch. physiol. Chem. f 1912, 82, 
326—341).—On bromination of cholic acid, a brown, amorphous mass 
is obtained, which is decomposed by sodium hydroxide, losing part 
of the bromine. The bromine is not completely removed on reduction 
either with zinc dust and alcoholic hydrogen chloride or witli 
aluminium amalgam. Bromination in acetic acid solution is accelerated 
by sunlight; it is a process of substitution. The product, bromo- 
dehydrocholic acid, crystallises from acetic acid or from acetone in 
needles, decomp. 180°; when crystallised from alcohol, it forms octa- 
hedra, decomp. ±140°. 

Ethyl bromodehydrocholate is obtained either by brominating ethyl 
dehydrocholate or by esterification of bromodehydrocholic acid. The 
bromine is removed quantitatively by means of sodium hydroxide 
from either bromodehydrocholic acid or its ester. The bromoacid is 
immediately oxidised by boiling Fehling's solution or ammoniacal silver 
solution. Zinc dust or magnesium reduce it to dehydrocholic acid. 

E. F. A. 

Preparation of the jp-Bromophenylhydrazine Compound of 
Glycuronic Acid. Adolf Jolles 1912,46, 3280—3281).— 
In presence of traces of impurity the crystallisation of the ^-bromo- 
phenylhydrazine compound of glycuronic acid is prevented (hfeuberg, 
A, 1899, i, 933). After recrystallisation of the hydrazine, the lustrous, 
golden-yellow needles described by Heuberg are obtained without 
difficulty. E. F. A. 


The Action of ^-Bromophenylhydrazine on Glycurono- 
lactone. Guido Goldschmiedt and Ernst Zerner (Alonatsh , 1912, 
83, 1217—1231).—Attempts to piepare Neuberg’s compound of 
^bromopbenylhydrazine with glycuronic acid (A., 1899, i, 933), which 
has also been prepared and analysed by Jolles (A., 1911, i, 709), have 
entirely failed either when Neu berg’s original directions or modifica¬ 
tions are followed. The products actually obtained were salts of 


00 2 H-CH(OH)-OH(OH)-CH(OH)-0(N 3 H-O ti H 4 Br)-Oa:N 2 H-O.H 4 Br; 
sodium salt, hygroscopic, yellow needles, m. p. 185—190°, [a] D (in 
alcohol and pyridine mixture) - 259°; barium salt, hygroscopic, yellow 
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needles, m. p. 215—217° (deeomp.); the calmtm, potassium, zinc, and 
lead salts were also prepared. 

It is suggested that the formation of the barium salt, which occurs 
easily and m good yield, constitutes a much more satisfactory test for 
glycuronic acid than does the evidently uncertain reaction of ^Teuberg. 

D. F. T. 

The Mech a ni sm of Oxidation Processes. Oscar Loew (Ber., 
1912, 45, 3319).—When cuprous oxide is added to an alkaline solution 
of formaldehyde a vigorous evolution of hydrogen takes place, formic 
acid being formed. This experiment supports Wieland’s idea (A., 1912, 
i, 944) that the oxidation of an aldehyde to an acid is a process of 
dehydrogenation. T. S. P. 

aa-Bromomethylpropaldehyde. II. The Priedel - Crafts 
Reaction. Adolf Franks and Artur Klein ( Monatsh ,, 1912, 33, 
1233—1241).—Polymeric aa-bromomethylpropaldehyde (monoclinio 
crystals, a : b: c — 2*6:1:4-9 ; /J = 90°7') only enters into synthetic 
reactions when the conditions are such as to cause depolymerisation 
(Franke, A., 1900, i, 206, 427). When treated with benzene, carbon 
disulphide, and aluminium chloride, hydrogen bromide is vigorously 
evolved and phenyl isopropyl ketone formed; the oxime, tablets, 
m. p. 75°, with acetic anhydride yielded an acetate, b. p 147—149°/ 
10 mm. Reduction of the ketone in aqueous alcohol by sodium 
amalgam gave phenylisopropylcarbinol; acetate, b. p. 106—108°/ 
9*5 mm.; the b. p. (222—224°) of the free carbinol was considerably 
lower than that given earlier (Claus and Sauer, A., 1892, i, 985). 
Finely divided silver or coppor acts on the polymeric bromomethyl- 
propaldehyde at 150° with the formation of isobutaldehyde, together 
with products of higher b. p. 3D. F. T. 

Catalytic Reactions at High Temperatures and Pressures. 
XXV. Vladimir N. Ipatiev (Ber., 1912, 45, 3218—3226).— In 
addition to reduction with hydrogen under pressure in the presence of 
reduced nickel as catalyst, the author investigates the action of 
reduced palladium as catalyst. In some cases the apparatus in which 
tlw reduction was being carried out was shaken at intervals only, 
whilst in other cases the contents were stirred continuously by means 
of a stirrer actuated by a solenoid. 

Reduction of iS-methyl-jS-ethylacraldehyde takes place at 130° in the 
presence of reduced nickel, but the yield of alcohol is very small, a 
considerable quantity of condensation products being formed. With 
palladium as catalyst and a hydrogen pressure of 110 atmos., reduction 
takes place at 110° with the formation of y-methyhw-amyl alcohol, 
b. p. 145—146°/758 mm., D 1S 0*8227. The reduction takes place 
slowly unless continuous stirring is resorted to. Attempts to reduce 
the above acraldehyde in the author’s apparatus, using Skita’s method 
(A., 1909, i, 479), were unsuccessful, either at the ordinary tempera* 
tores or at 100°. . r 

1 nno*? M catalyst, mesityl oxide is slowly reduced at 

100 to methyl wobutyl ketone, whereas with nickel* as catalyst a 
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mixture of methyl isobutyl ketone and methyl? sobutylcarbinol is 
obtained at 145°. 

The reduction of citral in the presence of palladium at 110°, or 
of a mixture of reduced nickel and nickel oxide at 140°. takes place 
slowly when the apparatus is continuously shaken. A mixture of 
products is obtained, from which /3£-dimethyloctane and yjy-dimethyl- 
octinol were separated. Whon the reduction is cariied out with con** 
tinuous stirring, it proceeds rapidly to completion, the only product 
being decanol, b. p. 107—108°/12 mm., D 18 0’8296. 

Under the same conditions as with citral, geraniol gives a mixture 
of decanol with small quantities of decane and condensation products 
when continuous shaking is resorted to, whereas with continuous 
stirring decanol and small quantities of decane are obtained. 

At 109°, under a hydrogen pressure of 116 atmos., and in the 
presence of palladium as catalyst, acetylacetone is reduced to amylene 
/?8-glycol, b. p. 197—198°, D 18 0-9602. With reduced nickel as 
catalyst, the reduction proceeds very slowly, the final product being a 
mixture of the original acetonylacetone with methyl ?i-propyl ketone. 

By means of the apparatus with continuous stirring, the carbo¬ 
hydrates can readily be reduced ; 20—30% aqueous-alcoholic solutions 
are used, the temperature being 110° with palladium as catalyst, and 
130—135° with a mixture of reduced nickel and nickel oxide as 
catalyst; the hydrogen pressure is 100 atmos. With both catalysts, 
ltevulose gives (Z-mannitol ([a] D +0*71°), but the reduction is incom¬ 
plete; dextrose is reduced to cf-sorbitol ([aJ D + 0*25°). Lactose is 
reduced to dulcitol, T. S. P. 

The System Acetonephenylhydrazone-Water. Jan J. Blanksma 
(<Ghem . Weekblad, 1912, 9, 924—927. Compare Reisenegger, A., 
1883, 798; Schmidt, A., 1889, 1159; Arnold, A., 1897, i, 409).— 
The physical data for aceionephenylhydrazone given by the investi¬ 
gators named are incorrect. On heating acetone with a solution of 
pbenylhydrazine in water or dilute acetic acid, an oil is formed. 
When it is washed with water, dried with potassium carbonate, and 
distilled under reduced pressure, the product is a pale yellow liquid, 
b. p. 140°/16 mm., 153°/3l mm., 160°/4 4 mm., 163°/50 mm. Re¬ 
peated solidification by cooling with a freezing mixture yielded colour¬ 
less crystals, m. p. 26*6°, which on exposure to air became yellow and 
then brown. It forms a colourless hydrate, turned brown, and 
ultimately resinified by the action of air. 

The author gives the fusion curves of ncetonephonylhydrazone, its 
hydrate, and water. The solubility of the hydrate per 100 c.c. of 
water is 0*09 gram (0°), 0*187 gram (15°), and 0*412 gram (32*8°). 

A. J. W. 

Syntheses by means of Mixed Organo-zino Derivatives, 
a-Polychloroketones. Constitution of the Ordinary Trichloro- 
acetone. Edmond E. Blaise (Compt. rmd 1912, 155, 1252—1253. 
Comparo A., 1912, i, 606).—Dichloroacetyl chloride readily condenses 
with a-hydroxywobutyric acid to form dichloroacetoxyisobutyric add , 
0H01 2 'C0 3 *CMe s 'C0^B[, m. p. 95°. The corresponding add chloride, 
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b. p. 103 J ,12 min., yields an anilide , m. p. 99—100°, and condenses 
with zinc ethyl iodide, giving the esy&oacetal, C S H 12 03 C 1 2 , m. p. 51° 
b. p. 124*5—125°/16 mm., which on hydrolysis with a mixture of acetic 
and hydiochloric acids yields dichloromethyl ethyl ketone, 

OHCl^COEt, 

b. p. 138*5—139°. This ketone with hydroxylamine gives ethyl 
glyoxaldioxime, m. p. 12S°. Attempts to convert the ketone into the 
corresponding keto-aldehyde were not successful. 

Trichloroacetoocyi&obutyryl chloride , b. p. 113°/18 mm, can be 
similarly prepared, and gives an anilide , m. p. 100°. The acid has 
m. p. 117°, and with zinc methyl iodide gives the cyclo acetad, 

(W> 8 ci 3 , 

m. p. 98—99°, which on hydrolysis yields ae-trichloroacetone, 
COIg'OOMe, b. p. 134°. Its semicarbazone crystallises in needles, 
m. p. 140°. Ordinary trichloroacetone, b. p. 172°, obtained by the 
chlorination of acetone, must therefore be the unsymmetrical compound 
(compaie Schotterbeck, A., 1909, i, 553). W. G. 

Action of Halogen Compounds of Phosphorus on Ketones : 
Bromo-ketones, and Keto-alcohols. Alexei E. Favohski (J. Russ. 
Phys. Chem. Soc., 1912, 44, 1339—1395).—According to Hemy ( Ber. t 
1875, 8, 400) the action oi phosphorus pentachloride on diiaopropyl 
ketone results in replacement of the carbonylic oxygen by two atoms 
of chlorine, the compound thus formed giving /38-dimethyl-A^y-penta- 
diene when treated with alcoholic potassium hydroxide. The author 
finds, however, that the principal product of this action is not a 
dichloro-compound, but isopropyl a-chloroisopropyl ketone, 
CMe 2 Cl-CO*OHMe 2 . 

Further, in the case of isopropyl ter .-butyl ketone, the reaction pro¬ 
ceeds similarly, a-chloto?sopropyl tertf.- butyl ketone being mainly 
obtained. With phosphorus pentabromide, the reaction takes place m 
the above direction with all ketones, and of a number of these com- 
pounds examined, only pinaoolin underwent to some extent replace 
ment of its carbonylic oxygen by two bromine atoms. 

The ability of the carbonyl group of a ketone to react with 
phosphorus pentahaloid depends on the structure of the ketone and on 
its greater or less capacity to undergo enolisation. Ketones of normal 
structure (mono- and di-substituted acetones) readily react in the cold 
with phosphorus pentachloride by means of their carbonyl group, the 
oxygen of which is replaced by chlorine. On the other hind, such 
ketones as diteopropyl ketone, and, more especially isopropyl tert,- 
butyl ketone, react with phosphorus pentachloride only m the hot, 
when they undergo enolisation, the action of the chlorine liberated by 
dissociation of the pentachloiide resulting in the formation of a mono- 
chloroketone: 

(1) CMe 2 :0 + PC1 5 « OMe 2 Cl-OPCl 4 - POOL + 0H 8 -00L-0H a : 

(2) CHMe 2 *CO*CHMe 2 —^ OMe„:0(OH)-CHMe 2 + OL . 

OMe 2 Cl • CO • OH Me 2 + HOI. 

Phosphorus pentabromide dissociates more readily, both on heating 
and in solution, than the pentachloride, and exerts, therefore, increased 
enolising action on the ketones, which yield mainly bromokefcones : 
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CMe 2 :0 —>■ CH 8 -C(OH):OH 2 + Br 2 = OH 3 *CO-OH 2 Br + HBr. Experi¬ 
ment shows, indeed, that the* action of bromine on ketones yields the 
same products as that of phosphorus pentabromide, the latter, however, 
acting more vigorously owing to the enolising action of the bromine 
formed on dissociation of the pentabromide being more energetic than 
the action of free bromine; for instance, isopropyl a-bromoisopropyl 
ketone is not acted on by bromine, but is converted into the 
dibromo-derivative when heated with phosphorus pentabromide on a 
water-bath. 

The first bromine atom enters the ketone molecule in the a-poaition 
with respect to the carbonyl group and mostly replaces a hydrogen 
atom of the less highly hydrogenated hydrocarbon group. The second 
bromine atom proceeds mostly to the same carbon atom as the first, 
so that unsymmetrical aa-dibromoketones are obtained in preponderat¬ 
ing amount. If, however, the first bromine atom replaces the only 
hydrogen atom combined with the first of the a-carbon atoms, the 
second bromine atom becomes united with the other carbon atom 
adjacent to the carbonyl group, symmetrical dibromoketones being 
obtained. Tribromoketones may also be formed by the replacement of 
all three hydrogen atoms united to the carbon atoms in the 
a-positions. 

[With I. Idelson and (Mile.) A. TJmnova.]— iso Propyl a-cMoroiso- 
propyl ketone, CMe 2 Cl*COCHMe 2 , is a colourless liquid, b. p. 142°/ 

760 mm., 92°/150 mm., D° 0 9800, Dg° 0-9592, giving no compound 
with semicarbazide. By alcoholic potassium hydroxide it is converted 
into isobiUyryldimetkylcarbinol, OH*OMe 2 *CO*OHMe 3 , which is a 
colourless liquid with an odour like that of camphor, b. p. 164*5—165°/ 

761 mm., Dg 0*9408, D§° 0*9289, and forms a semicarbazone , C 8 H 1I7 0 2 N 8I 
m. p. 196°, in either aqueous or alcoholic solution (compare Klmg, 
A., 1905, i, 503). Reduction of the keto-alcohol yields : (1) jSy-dihydroxy- 
/38-dimethylpentane, OH•OMe 2 *CHPiX)H, m. p. 59°, and (*2) duso- 
propylcarbinol. Conversion of diisopropylcarbinol into the correspond¬ 
ing y-iodo-j88-dimethylpentane, CHMe 2 -CHI*CHMe 2 , and treatment of 
the latter with alcoholic potassium hydroxide yields j88 -diimihyl- 
N*-amylene, CMe s !CHPr0, b. p. 82—84°, oxidation of which gives 
isobutyryldimothylcarbinol (see above) (compare Blaise and Herman, 
A., 1910, i, 534). 

[With E. Fricman.]— i&oPropyl tert.-butylcarbinol, 

OBL* CHPr0 # CII Me 3 , 

obtained by the action of magnesium tert.* butyl chloride on isobut- 
aldehyde, is a liquid, b. p. 150—151°/760 mm., Dg 0*8479, Df 0*8298, 
m. p. -13°, with a camphor-like odour. On oxidation it yields iso- 
propyl twhAutyl ketone , COPr^OHMeg, which is a mobile liquid, b. p. 
134—135°/760 mm., Dg 0*8240, Dg 0*8065, with an intense camphor- 
like odour; neither the hydrazone nor the semic&rbazone could be 
obtained. Treatment of the ketone with phosphorus pentaohloride in 
a sealed tube at 140° gives: (1) a-chtoroisopropyl tert.-SufyJ ketone, 
OMe 2 Cl'COOMe 3 , b. p. 79—110°/18 mm., which yields Butlerov’s 

oxoctenol, ^^>0(OH)-OMe s (A., 1882, 936), on treatment with 
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potassium hydroxide solution; (2) yy-dichloro-ppS-Pnenethylpetittiae, 
OMe 8 # COJ 2 *OHMe. 2 , 

b. p. 122—125°/19 mm. 

[With B. Isatsohenko.]—T he action of phosphorus pentabromide 
on acetone yields bromoacetone, and that of the pentabromide or 
bromine (1 mol.) on methyl ethyl ketone gives methyl a-bromoethyl 
ketone , which is a liquid, b. p. 35—38°/12 mm., DjjS 1*4380. With 
2 mols. of bromine, methyl ethyl ketone yields (1) bromomethyl 
a-bromoeihyl ketone, CH 2 Br • CO * CHMeBr, b. p. 194—195°, 80—83°/ 
10 mm., 1*9729; (2) a tribromo-derivative of the ketone. 

[With A. Yanschejdt.]— The action of phosphorus pentabromido 
on methyl isopropyl ketone yields: (1) Methyl a-bromoisopropyl 
ketone , Cff 8 -CO-CMe 2 Br, b. p. 49°/22 mm., 139°/760 mm., D? 1*3377, 
which is converted into acetyldimethylcarbinol (compare Diels and 
Johlin, A., 1911, i, 254) when heated in a sealed tube with potassium 
formate at 130° (compare Kling, A., 1905, i, 503); the acetyl 
derivative of the carbinol, C r H lg O s , b. p. 65°/15 mm., 170—171°/ 
760 mm., forms the oxime, C 7 H 18 0 8 N, m. p, 102—103° (2) Bromo¬ 
methyl a-bromohopropyl ketone , CH 2 BrCO*CMe 2 Br, which is best 
obtained by the action of bromine on the preceding compound, and is 
a colourless liquid, b. p. y9°/18 mm., m. p. 10°, DU 1*830, yielding no 
crystalline products with hydroxylamine, phenylhydrazine, or semi- 
earbazide. With alcoholic potassium hydroxide (compare Favorski, 
A., 1895, i, 496; Semenov, J. Buss . Phye . Chem . Soc 1911, 43, 693) 
it yields /3/2-dimethylacrylic acid (compare Weinig, A., 1895, i, 17). 
(3) Dibromomethyl a- bromoi&opropyl ketone , CH Br 2 *00*CMe 2 Br, which 
forms colourless, silky needles, m, p. 52°, b. p. 110—115°/6 mm., 
Dg 2*051, Dg 2*268. By aqueous potassium hydroxide, this ketone is 
converted into /3/?-dim ethyl glyceric acid, OH • CMe 2 * CH(OH) • C0 2 H, 
the iso butyl ester of which, CJ 0 H 18 O 4 , is a viscous liquid, b. p. 230° 
(decomp.), 121°/11 mm., Dg 1*0774, D? 1*0752. When distilled in 
presence of sulphuric acid, ^-dimethylglyceric acid yields a-hydroxy- 
wobutaldehyde. These three bromo-ketones are also obtainable 
from methyl isopropyl ketone by the action of bromine, which gives, 
in addition, a tebrabronio- derivative, OgH^OBr^ b. p. 157°/27 mm., 
Dg 2*446. 

[With T. Yelitsohkovskl]—T he action of phosphorus ponta- 
bromide on pinacolin yields:’ (1) Bromomethyl tert ,-butyl ketone, 
CH 2 Br-CO*OMe 8 , which is a liquid with a pungent odour, b. p. 
70—73°/9 mm., D? 1*3274, DjJ 1*3508, and reduces Fehling’s solution 
in the cold. When heated with water and freshly-precipitated 
barium carbonate, it yields hydroxymethyl tert .-butyl ketone , 
OB/CH 2 *CO*CMe 8 , which is a liquid, b. p. 158—160°, 52*5°/l2 mm., 
m. p. + 9-5° DS 0*95295, D* 0*95164, D 1 ^ 0*9576, and yields an 
oxime, C 6 H 18 0 2 N, m, p. 89—90°, and a phmyloeazone , 0, 8 H 22 N 4 , 
m. p. 119—120°. Oxidation of this keto-alcohol yields first the 
corresponding keto-aldehyde and then o-hydroxy-^-dimethylbutyric 
acid, C0 2 H*CH(OB)*CMe s . (2) Dibromomethyl tertf.-butyl ketone, 
CHBr 8 -CO*CMe 3 (compare Kondakov, A., 1899, i, 859; Wittorv, 
A., 1900, i, 421). (3) ftfi-Dibronio-yy-dimethylbutaTie, CH 8 'CBr 2 'OMe 8 , 
m. p. 191—191*5°. 
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[With D. Soiborski.]—T he action of phosphorus pentahromide 
on ethyl isopropyl ketone yields: (1) Ethyl a-bromoisop)'opyl letom , 
OBrMe 2 *COEt, b. p. 50—53°/13 mm., D f 1*2847, D" 1*3098, which 
givos ethyl a-hydroxyisopropyl ketone , OH*Chle 2 *OOEt, b. p. 95—97°/ 
100 mm., DJ 0*9548, D? 0 9446, DfJ 0*9405, when heated with water 
and freshly-precipitated barium carbonate, and (2) a-broniotlhyl 
tolromoisopropyl ketone , CHMeBr*CO*CMe 2 Br, b. p. 80—81°/13 mm. 

[With P. Aschmarin.] — Ethylbert.-butylccwbinol , OH*CHEt*OMe 8 , 
obtained by the interaction of magnesium -butyl chloride and 
propaldehyde, is a liquid, b. p. 132—135°, 42—44°/15 mm., 

D5 0*84078, D? 0*82462. It forms an acetyl derivative, C 9 H lb 0 2 , 
b. p. 157—159°/770 mm., and on oxidation yields ethyl ter bAutyl 
ketone , CMe 8 *COEt, b. p. 125—126°/769 mm., DJ 0*8303, D]° 0*8125, 
which gives a semtcarbazone, C 8 H 17 ON a , m. p. 144°. The action of 
phosphorus pentabromide on this ketone yields: (1) a-Bromoethyl 
tert .-butyl ketone , CHMeBr*CO*CMe 8 , b. p. 67*5—68*5°/H mm., 
DJ 1*2687, Df 1*2456, and (2) aa -difoomoethyl teit .-butyl ketone , 
OMeBr 2 *CO*OMe 8 , m. p. 77*5—79°/10 mm., J 0\ 1*5955, l)* 0 1*5674. 
Trimethylacetylmethylcarbinol, OH’OHMe'CO'OMe^, obtained by way 
of its acetyl derivative, O Ac* CHMe* CO* CMe 3 , b. p. 189—191°, from 
a-bromoethyl terf.-butyl ketone, is a liquid, b. p. 100—101*5°/100 mm., 
DJ 0*9483, T>f 0*9301, with a faint camphor-like odour and yields 
a eemicarbazone in two modifications, m. p. 98—100° and 135° 
respectively. 

[With (Mile.) A. TJmnova.]— The action of bromine on diisopropyl 
ketone yields iso propyl a-bromoisopropyl ketone , C Me 2 Br * CO• CHMe 2 , 
b. p. 166—168°, 50—51°/10 mm., D° 0 1*2763, DJ 0 1*2636, which 
is converted by phosphorus pentabromide into di-a-bromoi&opropyl 
ketone, CO(CMe 2 Br) 2 , a yellow liquid with an odour of cam¬ 
phor, b. p. 84—85°/9 mm., DJ 1*6441, Df 1*6174. Di-a-hydroxy- 
iso propyl ketone , CO(OMe 2 *OEI) 2 , obtained by the action of aqueous 
potassium hydroxide on the dibromo-ketone, forms rhombic plates, 
m. p. 42—43°, b. p. 101*5—102°/11 mm,, gives a diacetyl derivative, 
pr As^o* m. p. 51—52°, and is converted by magnesium methyl 
iodide and water into pentamethylglycwol , 

OH*CMe 2 *CMe(OH)*CMe 2 *OH, 

which crystallises in slender, shining needles or prisms, m. p. 118—119°. 
When heated with 2% sulphuric acid solution, the trihydric alcohol 
decomposes into acetone and methyl isopropyl ketone. 

[With G. BriIiIANt.]—T he action of phosphorus pentabromide on 
isopropyl terA-butyl ketone yields a-bromoi&opropyl tert.-6t%£ ketone, 
CMe 8 *CO*CMe 2 Br, b. p. 91—93°/40 mm., 62—64°/12 mm., D 0 ° 1*2441, 
Dq° 1*2233, which gives a good yield of Butlerov's oxoctenol (see 
above) when heated with 10% aqueous potassium hydroxide. 

[With (MUe.) A. Zacharova.1 — i&oPropyli&obutylcarbinol, 
OHMe 2 -OH(OH)*OH 2 -OHMe 2 , 

obtained by the action of magnesium isobutyl bromide on isobufc- 
aldehyde, has b. p. 156°, DJ 0*8325, Df 0*8222, and on oxidation 
yields isopropyl iso butyl ketone , OHMeg’CO’UH^CHMej, b. p. 
147—148°, DjJ 0*82705, Df 0*81223. arBromoisopropyl hohUyl ketone, 
CMe 2 Br*CO*OBCj*OHMe 2 , obtained by the action of either bromine or 
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phosphorus pentabromide, has b. p. 75—78°/12 mm., 81—85°/21 mm., 
DJ 1*2187, Djp 1*1979, and, when heated with potassium formate and 
methyl alcohol in a sealed tube at 120°, yields iso butyryldimthylr 
carbmol, OH>CMe 2 *CO-CH 2 *CRMe 2 , b. p. 67—70°/13 mm., DjJ 0*9159, 
Dtf 0*8962, the semicarbazone of which, C 9 H 19 0 2 N 3 , m. p. 126°, was 
prepared; oxidation of the keto-alcohol gives valeric acid.' a-Bromo- 
iso propyl a-bromohobutyl ketone, OMe 2 BrCO*CHBrOHMe 2 , b. p. 
103—105°/21 mm., is also formed by the action of phosphorus 
pentabromide on isopropyl isobutyl ketone. 

[With N. M a npbyk.] — Phenylisopropylcarbinol , OH*CHPh*CHMe 2 , 
prepared by the action of magnesium isopropyl^ iodide on benzalde* 
hyde, has b. p. 110—111°/1S mm., D§ 0*9933, 0*9790, foi;ps the 

acetyl derivative, C 12 H 16 0 2 , b. p. 118—120°/16 mm., and on oxidation 
yields phenyl isopropyl ketone , CHMe 2 *OOPh, which is a colourless 
liquid, b. p. 95—98°/10 mm., Dg 0*9996, 0*9848, and forms the 

semicarbazone, C n H 16 ONg, m. p. 166—167°. The action of phosphorus 
pentabromide on the ketone yields phenyl a-bromoisopropyl ketone, 
b. p. 129—130°/12 mm., D§ 1*3845, D|g 1*3652 (compare Collet, A., 
1898, i, 477). Benzoyldimethylcarbinol, CMe 2 Bz'OH, b. p. 116—118°/ 
9 mm., Do 1*0928, Dfg 1*0775, when kept in a sealed tube for some 
months, foims the compound, CMe 2 B2*0*CMe 2 Bz or 

^cPh-0-0PK$ 

m. p. 185—186°. 

[With (Mile.) L. ELolotova.] —The action of phosphorus penta¬ 
bromide on cyclohexyl methyl ketone yields bromocyclohexyl methyl 

ketone, CBrAc<^;^2>CH 2 , b. p. 97—101°/13 mm., and [this, 

with heated with aqueous potassium hydroxide, gives 1 -acetyl- 
cydohexanrl-ol, O fl H 10 Ac*OH, b. p. 92—94°/18 mm., Dg 1*04259, 
Df 1*02569, which forms the semicarbazone, C 9 H l7 0 2 N 3 , m. p. 102° 
(decomp.), but does not yield a phenylosazone or react with Fehling’s 
solution. On oxidation, 1-acetybyoZohexan-l-ol yields cyclohexanone 
and acetic acid. 

[With M. Chabitonova,]— The action of phosphorus pentabromide 
on cyclohexyl isopropyl ketone , CgH^CO'CHMe^ b, p. 83°/ll mm., 
which was prepared from magnesium cycfohexyl bromide and wobui- 
aldehyde, yields cyclohexyl a-bromoisopropyl ketone, 0 6 H 11 “(JO * CMe 2 Br, 
b. p. Ill—112°/10 mm., m. p. 29°. On oxidation, the latter gives 
cyolohexyl a-hydroxyisopropyl ketone , CLH,, • CO • GMe« • OH, b. p 
97—98°/ll mm., Dg 0*9764, D§° 0*9655, the swmcai'bazide of whichj 
^nD^iOgNg, m. p. 183°, was prepared. Oxidation of the keto-alcohol 
yields hexahydrobenzoic and acetic acids. T. H. P. 

Sugar Solutions and Caloium Hydroxide. P, J. H. van 
Ginneken (Zeitsch ver. deut, Zuck&rind , 1912, 1293—1295).—Polemical. 
A reply to the criticisms of Weisberg (A., 1912, i, 608). E. JE\ A. 

Photolysis of Sucrose by Ultra-violet Rays. Daniel Bebthelot 
and Henbi Gatobchon (Compt. rend., 1912,166,1016—1018. Compare 
A., 1910, ii, 813, 814; 1912, i, 750).—Working with rays (A = 0*25/*) 
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the photolysis of sucrose can be shown to take place in two stages, the 
first, lasting sis hours and consisting of hydrolysis of the sucrose 
to dextrose and lsevulose, the solution .remaining neutral, and no gas 
being evolved; and the second, of the decomposition of these two 
hexoses with the evolution of carbon monoxide and hydrogen, the 
relative volumes of these gases liberated pointing to the more rapid 
decomposition of the lsevulose than the dextrose. With the extreme 
ultra-violet rays the first stage is very rapid, and the separation of the 
two phases is somewhat difficult. W. G. 

Composition of Press Cakes from Sugar Refineries. Leon 
Lindet and Charpentier (Bull. Soc. chirn 1912, [vi], 11, 956—958). 
—It is shown that these cakes, after having been properly washed by 
the slightly ammoniacal water produced by condensing steam from the 
evaporating pans, contain no free lime. The sugar, which can be 
extracted by washing them with water, is present in the free stifce. 
The cakes always contain insoluble tribasic calcium saccharate, owing 
to the fact that this compound is not decomposed in the customary 
rapid treatment with carbon dioxide. T. A. H. 

Plant Colloids. II. The Stability of Starch Solutions. Max 
Samec ( KoU . Ghem. Beihrfte, 1912, 4, 132—174. Compare A., 1912, 
ii, 114).—The ageing of starch solutions is accompanied by a very 
considerable reduction of the viscosity, and the influence of foreign 
substances on the changes which occur during the process of ageing 
h&s been investigated by means of viscosity measurements. The 
same starch was used for all the experiments, and the solutions 
prepared by mixing a weighed quantity of the starch to a paste with 
25 c.c. of cold water and then adding the paste to 75 c.c. of boiling 
water. After boiling for one minute, the starch paste was heated for 
two hours at 120° and then filtered under pressure, the age of the 
starch solution being reckoned from the time of the completed filtra¬ 
tion. 

The rate of diminution of the viscosity of such starch solutions is 
greater for dilute than for more concentrated solutions. It is also 
greater for solutions which have been shaken than for corresponding 
solutions which have been kept undisturbed. The addition of hydro¬ 
chloric acid diminishes the initial viscosity, but retards the further 
progress of the change, and thus increases the stability of the solutions. 
With increasing concentration of the acid, the influence on the 
stability increases at first and passes through a maximum. Potassium 
hydroxide raises the viscosity when added in very small quantity; 
if larger amounts are present the viscosity is diminished, however, and 
this effect is very pronounced in the case of solutions which contain 
alkali hydroxide in more than 0*001 ^-concentration. Ammonium 
sulphate and ammonium thiocyanate both diminish the initial viscosity, 
but in concentrated solution the influence of the two salts on the 
stability of the starch solution is quite different, in that the sulphate 
increases the stability, whilst the thiocyanate is comparatively inactive. 

The viscosity change is irreversible in character, and the sensitive¬ 
ness of the starch solutions towards electrolytes diminishes with the 
time which has elapsed since their preparation. The ageing of the 

VOL. OIV. i. o 
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solutions is also found to be accompanied by an increase in the 
electrical conductivity. 

An explanation of some of the observed facts is suggested, in which 
the author assumes that the active constituent is a complex compound 
of starch and phosphoric acid. H. M. D. 

Photochemical Synthesis of Carbohydrates. Julius Stoklasa 
Johann §ebor, and Wenzel Zdobnicky (Biochem. ZeitscL, 1912, 47,* 
186—188. Compare A., 1912, i, 606).—A reply to the criticisms of 
Walther Lob (A., 1912, i, 750). S. B. S. 

Existence of a Hydrate of Nitrocellulose. Th. Ohandelon 
(Bull Soc, chim. Bdg ., 1912, 26, 495—502).—The viscosities of 
solutions of dry and moist nitrocelluloses in mixtures of alcohol and 
ether have been examined, together with the viscosities of solutions of 
dry nitrocellulose in the same mixture to which small quantities of 
water have been added. 

The author is led to the conclusions : (1) that the greater solubility of 
moist nitrocellulose in a mixture of alcohol and ether does not depend 
on the existence of a hydrate, but simply on the dilution of the solvent 
by the water contained in the moist substance ; (2) that it is im¬ 
material whether this water is contained in the moist nitrocellulose or 
previously added to the solvent, and (3) that a mixture of alcohol and 
ether which contains small quantities of water has a solvent action 
towards nitrocellulose superior to that of an anhydrous mixture of the 
two solvents. H. W. 

A New Nitrocellulose. Tassabt {Bull, Soc . chim., 1912, [iv], 
11, 1009—1011).—By the successive action of sulphuric acid and 
nitric acid on cotton with avoidance of rise in temperature, the author 
has obtained a white, powdery unstable compound which is provision¬ 
ally termed a-nitrocellulose and which contains about 13*5% nitrogen. 
When heated on the water-bath it becomes pasty, evolves nitrous 
fumes with increasing intensity, and ultimately ignites. In thin 
layers, however, heating can be conducted without inflammation, when 
the residue, after cessation of evolution of nitrous fumes, is found to 
contain 6% nitrogen and to reduce Fehiing's solution. The latter 
property is not possessed by a-nitrocellulose to any marked extent. 

Certain substances, such as diphenylamine, dextrose, diaminophenol 
hydrochloride, a-naphthylamine, tetramethyldiaminobenzophenone, etc., 
when wanned with arnitrocellulose on the water-bath cause 
darkening and subsequent charring without evolution of nitrous 
fumes or inflammation. On the other hand, the tendency of a-nitro¬ 
cellulose towards spontaneous inflammability is accentuated by the 
presence of p-phenylenediamine. 

a-Nitrocellulose is insoluble in water, soluble in methyl and ethyl 
alcohols, aldehyde, and acetone. Treatment with water or aqueous 
sodium hydroxide leaves it unaffected, but alcoholic sodium hydroxide 
causes marked alteration in properties, and renders it completely 
soluble in water. 

Dextrose and amidon, when similarly treated with sulphuric and 
nitric acids, yield similar products. H, W. 
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Formylated Cellulose. Edward 0. Worden (J. Soc. Ghem . lad , 
1912, 31, 1064—1068).—The author discusses at some length the 
several methods of preparing cellulose acetates and formates which 
have been published, also the means which have been devised for 
converting these esters into plastic substances resembling celluloid. 

Results of work carried out with the object of converting cellulose 
formate, obtained by the action of formic acid (99%) and zinc chloride 
on a cellulose prepared by denitrating nitro-cellulose with ammonium 
sulphide solution, into a modification having more valuable properties 
such as greater solubility in common organic solvents, are recorded. 

The crude solutions of cellulose formate as obtained directly from 
the cellulose were treated with small quantities of water for varying 
periods. Generally speaking, the effect of this treatment is to increase 
the solubility of the product in solvents such as acetone, chloroform, 
and tetrachloroethane, the solubility becoming greater as the 
proportion of water employed or the period of treatment is 
increased. W. H. G. 

Neurine Bromide. Ernst Schmidt and A. Seeberg (Apoth. Zeit, 9 
1912, 71; Reprint, 2 pp.).—The conversion of large quantities of 
trimethylbromoethylammonium bromide into neurine by moist silver 
oxide is often accompanied by serious loss, due to the formation of 
trimethylamine. A cheaper and more satisfactory method is described, 
in which barium hydroxide is used in place of silver oxide. 

Neurine bromide on heating with hydrobromic acid at 165—170° 
gives, as already observed, trimethyl-/8-bromoethylammonium bromide, 
but the mother liquors contain another substance, apparently the 
isomeric trimethyl-aJyromoethylcmmmium bromide , crystallising in 
tablets. D. F. T. 


The Asymmetric Cobalt Atom. VI. Alfred Werner and 
McOutcheon (ifer., 1912, 45, 3281—3287).—The active compounds 
of cobalt which have hitherto been prepared belonging to the 
series [engGoXJX contain two monobasic acid residues in direct 
combination with the cobalt atom, for example, [01 2 Coen 2 ]X and 
[(N0 2 ) 2 Co en 2 ]X. The authors have now investigated the compounds 
m which the two X-groups have been replaced by one dibasic acid 
residue, for example, the oxalic and carbonic acid residues, in order to 


see if they show mirror-image isomerism. These compounds have 
the following structural formulae: ^>Ooon 2 Jx and 


[o:0<£>CJoen a Jx. 

It has been shown previously (A., 1912, i, 78) that geometrical 
isomerides do not exist, and that the acid residues occupy neighbouring 
co-ordination positions. Optical isomerides should, however, exist in 
accordance with the following scheme : 


® n /' i 
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It was not found possible to resolve the inactive compounds into 
their active components, bnt the individual isomerides have been 
obtained directly from the active 1:2-dichlorodiethylenediaminecobaltic 
salts by the action of potassium carbonate and oxalate respectively, 
for example: [Cl 2 Co en s ]01 + K 2 C0 8 — [C0 8 Co en 2 ]Cl + 2K01. The fact 
that such active isomerides have been prepared forms further support 
for the cts-struciure of these compounds. 

The active carbonato-salts possess an intense red colour, so that their 
rotatory power could only be determined for red light (C line). The 
observed specific rotations are fairly large, for example, the chloride 
has [a] 0 ± 350°, and it is noteworthy that the various salts show very 
different rotatory powers, the iodide having [a] c + 250° and the 
dithionate [a] c ± 216°. In cold aqueous solution the salts are fairly 
stable, undergoing racemisation very slowly, the rotation diminishing 
by one-half in about eight days. At 90° racemisation is complete in a 
short time. The products of racemisation consist of the inactive 
carbonato-salts, and are formed probably by one of the valencies of the 
carbonato-residue becoming loosened for a time, the radicle [Co en 2 ] 
then undergoing a structural change. 

The ox&lo-salts possess a smaller specific rotation than the carbonato- 
salts, the chloride and nitrate having [a] c ±200° and the iodide 
[a] c ±160°. They are quite stable, the aqueous solutions showing no 
tendency to racemise even on warming. 

The sign of rotation of the various carbonato- and oxalo-salts is the 
opposite to that of the dichloro-salts from which they are obtained. 

Carbonato-salts t YX, where Y = [CO s Co en 2 ],—The d- and l-cklorides, 
YOl, are obtained by heating a mixture of 1 gram of the active 
diehloro-chloride with the calculated quantity of potassium carbonate 
and 0*5 c.c. of water on the water-bath until the colour changes to red 
(2 mins.) The reaction product is then rapidly cooled in a freezing 
mixture and rubbed with a platinum spatula, when the chloride 
separates as a red, crystalline powder, forming a mixture of the active 
and racemic compounds. The racemate is less soluble than the active 
salt, and is left undissolved when sufficient water is added to dissolve 
about three-quarters of the solid. The pure active chloride is then 
obtained from the aqueous solution by precipitation with a mixture of 
alcohol and ether. [a]<j±350°, [M] c ± 960°; 100 c.a of water 
dissolve 5 grams of the active chloride at 18°. 

The active iodides , YI, and dithionates , Y 2 S 2 0 (S , were obtained from 
the active chlorides by double decomposition with ammonium iodide 
and sodium dithionate respectively. The former have [a] o ±250°, 
[M] c ± 915°, and dissolve to the extent of 1 gram in 100 c.c. of water 
at 18°j the latter has [a] fl + 216° and -220°, [M] e + 689° and 
- 702°, the solubility being 3*5 grams of the salt in 100 c.c. of water 
at 18°. 

Oxalo-salts, YX, where Y - [C 2 0 4 Co en 2 ].—The active chlorides , 
YC1,H 2 0, are prepared similarly to the carbonato-salts, using 
potassium oxalate, the chief difference being that the racemate is 
more soluble than the active salt, the latter separating out fairly pure, 
[a]*. + 200° and —204°, [MJ^ + 641 0 and — 653° $ 100 c.c. of water 
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dissolve 2 grams of the salt at 18°. The active iodides , YI, and 
nitrate, YN0 8 ,H 2 0, were obtained from the chloride by double decom¬ 
position with ammonium iodide and silver nitrate respectively. Their 
solubilities are respectively 1 gram and 4 grams in 100 c.c. of water at 
18°. The former have [a] e +160° and -155°, [MJ fi + 630° and -CIO® 
the latter having [a] fl + 204° and -200°, [M] 0 + 689° and -676°. 


The Asymmetric Cobalt Atom. VII. Alfred Webner and 
Yuji Shibata (Ber,, 1912, 45, 3287—3293).—Optically active 1:2-di- 
amminediethylenediaminecobaltic salts have now been obtained. They 
could not be prepared by resolution of the racemates, but were obtained 
from the active 1 :2-bromoammine salts by the action of liquid 


ammonia. 


[nh!°° en 2 


ia, in accordance with the equation : Co en 2 "jx 2 + NH 3 

■r 




This reaction denotes a change from an asymmetric 

cobalt compound to one showing molecular asymmetry I (compare A., 
1911, i, 839). 

1:2-Bromoamminediethylenediaminecobaltic bromide was used in 
the first experiments, but it was found that the active 1: 2-diammine 
bromide obtained was always contaminated with the inactive 1 :6-salt. 
The formation of the 1:6-isomeride was completely prevented, however, 
when the bromocamphorsulphonate was used instead of the bromide 
Recrystallisation of the product of the action of liquid ammonia on 
1:2-bromoamminediethylenediaminecobaltic ^bromocamphorsulphonate 
gives immediately pure &<liamminediethylmedictmimcobaltic d-bromo- 


The active salts show very marked dispersion of the rotation, for 
example, the chloride has [a] e ±15°, [a] D ±50°; in the three-field 
pokrimeter the d-salts give a yellow middle field and orange outer 
fields, the colours being reversed for the £-salts, Their rotatory powers 
for the 2)-line agree approximately with those of the dinitro-salts, and 
are about one-third of the values obtained for the triethylenediamine 
baits for both the C - and /Mines. 

The solubilities of the active salts are, as a rule, greater than that 
of the racemate. Of the bromocamphorsulphonates, the dd- and 
M-salts are sparingly soluble, whilst the dir and W-salts are easily 
soluble. 

The cold aqueous solutions of the active salts can be preserved 
indefinitely without undergoing racemisation; on boiling for some 
time, racemisation occurs, being accompanied by a complete decomposi¬ 
tion of the compounds. 

d-Liammiriediethyhmdiamimcobcdtic d-b'omocampkor&idphonate and 
the corresponding U-salt were obtained by dissolving d-bromoammine- 
diethylenediammecobaltic ^-bromocamphorsulphonate or the corre¬ 
sponding S-salfc in liquid ammonia. After a short time the solution 
turns yellow, and one recrystallisation of the rebidue after allowing 
the ammonia to evaporate gives the pure salt, [a]$f + 81° and - 80°. 

The following active diamminediethylenediaminecobaltic salts, YXg, 
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where Y = [(NH s ) 2 Co en 2 ], were obtained from the active bromo- 
camphorsulphonates by treatment with concentrated solutions of tlie 
appropriate acids. The chlorides^ YC1 8) form golden-yellow prisms; 
the bromides , YBr 8 , crystallise in deep-yellow needles ; the perchlorates, 
Y(C10 4 ) 8 , form yellow, prismatic crystals, and the nitrates, Y(N0 8 ) s , 
give slender, golden-yellow, flat crystals. The iodides , YI a , dark 
yellow crystals, and the dithimates , Y(S 2 0 6 ) 8 ,3*5H 2 0, small,. cubical 
crystals, are obtained from the bromides by double decomposition with 
ammonium iodide and sodium dithionabe respectively; the nitrate can 
similarly be obtained, using silver nitrate. 

The specific and molecular rotations of the various salts are 
shown in the following table : 



L«]d. 

[M].. 

Hr 

IXJr 

Temp. 

tZ-Chloride. 

. +50° 

+ 159*8° 

+ 15° 

+47-94° 

21-0 U 

Z-Cliloiide. 

. -51 

-162*99 

-16 

-5114 

22-0 

d- Bromide. 

+ 37 

+ 164*0 

+ 11 

+48-75 

23-0 

7-Bromide. 

. -37 

-164-0 

- 9 

-39'89 

22-0 

d-Iodide. 

. +29 

+ 172*3 

— 

— 

24-0 

Z-Iodide . 

. -28 

-166-32 

— 

— 

24-0 

^-Nitrate . 

+46 

+ 183-7 

+ 14 

+55-89 

21-5 

7-Nitrate . 

, -44 

-176*65 

-12 

-47*90 

23-5 

rf-Perchlorate .. 

. +32 

+ 163-7 

— 

— 

22-0 

I-Perchlorate .. 

. -33 

-168-83 

- 7 

-35-81 

22-0 

^-Dithionate. 

+ 24 

+ 116-86 

— 

— 

23-0 


T. S. P. 


The Asymmetric Cobalt Atom. VIII. Alfred Werner and G. 
Tschernov (Her., 1912, 45, 3294—3301).—Optically active l:2-chloro- 

bromodiethylenediaminecobaltic salts, |^,Co en 2 Jx, are described. 

The inactive 1: 2-chlorobromo-bromide, which was used as the starting 
point, was obtained as follows: 1:6-dichlorodiethylenediaminecobaltic 
chloride (compare A., 1912, i, 82) was prepared, and transformed into 
1: 2-chloroaquodiethylenediaminecobaltic sulphate. From the latter, 
chloroaquodiethylenediaminecobaltic bromide was obtained and trans¬ 
formed, by heating at 105°, into a mixture of the 1 :2- and 1: 6-chloro- 
bromodiethylenediaminecobaltic bromide, from which the 1:2-isomeride 
is obtained by means of its lesser solubility (compare A., 1912, i, 83). 

The active ehlorobromo-salts were obtained by treating an aqueous 
solution of the racemic bromide with active ammonium bromocamphor- 
sulphonate (compare the preparation of the active dichloro-salts, 
A., 1912, i, 11). After a short time, when ammonium d-bromo* 
eamphorsulphonate is used, a microcrystalline precipitate of 2-chloro- 
bromodiethylenediaminecobaltic d-bromocamphorsulphonate separates, 
whereas ammonium J-bromocamphorsulphonate gives the ctt- salt. The 
salts are very unstable in aqueous solution, readily giving the bromo- 
aquo-salts, so that all operations must be carried out as quickly as 
possible. 

The various active salts were obtained from the bromocamphor- 
snlphonates by trituration with the requisite concentrated mineral 
acid until complete solution was attained; the strongly-cooled solutions 
were then precipitated with alcohol. 
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The following table (rows 1 and 2) gives a summary of the rotatory 
powers of the various salts ; for the sake of comparison, the rotations 
of the dichloro-salts are also given (rows 3 and 4): 

Chloride. Bromide. Nitrate. Sulphate. Dithionate. 

w. m [«]. m H- [M]- [4 "[M]/2. [air [Ml/2. 

rf-Salt... +164° +571° +148° + 5S1° +144° +513° +144° +506° +116° +445° 

2-Salt.. -176 -612 -166 -608 -152 -542 -148° -520 -120 -460 

d-Salt... +184 +558 +168 +554 +164 +511 +180 +536 +160 +542 

2-Salt... -200 -607 -176 -581 -164 -511 -182 -540-5-164 -556 

The above are the maximum values observed, since racemisation 
takes place very rapidly. 

\-Chlorobromodiethylenediaminecohaltic d&omocampJiormlpJionate, 
Y(SO 8 -C 10 H 14 OBr), 

where Y = j^Co en 2 J, forms a grey, crystalline powder with a 

violet shade; [a] 20 - 40°, [M] 20 - 242°. The corresponding 1 dl-$a& 
is similar; [a] 20 + 32°, [M] 20 + 193°. The active chlorobromodiethylene- 
diaminecobaltic chlorides , YC1,H 2 0, are dark, greyish-violet, crystal¬ 
line powders, as also are the bromides, YBr,H 2 0, and the nitrates , 
YNOg. The sulphates , Y 2 S0 4 ,H 2 0, and dithionates, Y 2 S 2 0 6 ,H 2 0, 
are respectively light violet, crystalline powders and light grey 
leaflets. T. S. P. 

a-Aminobutyric Acid and its Derivatives. Emil Abderhalden 
and Erioh Wurm (Zeitsch, physiol . Ghem ., 1912, 82, 167—171. Com¬ 
pare Abderhalden and Chang, A., 1912, i, 338).—When pure a-amino- 
butyric acid is treated with concentrated hydrochloric acid under the 
conditions prevailing during protein hydrolysis, only about 5% of the 
acid undergoes decomposition. Alanine and leucine remain unchanged 
under these conditions. 

The conditions for the preparation of pure formyln#- and -^-amino- 
butyric acid are described. Formyl-^aminobutyric acid has 
-27*74°, the value for the isomeride being +27*98°. 

The formyl group is readily hydrolysed by water. 

On feeding cW-aminobutyric acid or glycyl-cB-aminobutyric acid to 
rabbits, neither the acids nor their components could be detected in the 
urine. E. F. A. 

Preparation of Creatine from Urine. Alois Yiquerat 
(D.R.-P. 251937).—A modification of Neubauer's method (compare 
Abderhalden, Lehrbuch £ looks ni. Arbeitsmthoden , 1910, IH, 783) by 
which creatine is isolated from urine as its zinc chloride double salt. 

F, M. G. M. 

Some Complex Compounds of Platinous Chloride -with 
Aminoacetal. J. Tschugaev and B. Orelkine (Compt. rend., 1912, 
165, 1021—1023),—An endeavour to prepare two isomeric substances 
of the type, [Pt(NHMe 2 ) 2 Cl 3 ] f prepared by Jorgensen (A., 1906, 
i, 338), replacing the dimethylamine by aminoacetal. On adding 
aminoacetal to a dilute solution of potassium platinosochloride, a yellow, 
crystalline compound is deposited, crystallising from alcohol in needles, 
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m. p. 133°. It has the composition (Pt2ACl s ), where A stands for tho 
aminoacetal molecule, NH 2 'CH s *CH(OEt) 2 . This substance is a very 
feeble electrolyte, and is almost unacted on by silver nitrate in alcoholic 
solution. In benzene solution it polymerises as shown by cryoscopic 
molecular weight determinations. The mother liquors from its pre¬ 
paration on evaporation yield a colourless, crystalline compound , 
(Pt4A)Cl 2 , m. p. 130 5°, the chlorine of which is immediately precipi¬ 
tated by silver nitrate. With potassium platinosochloride it yields a 
oalt, (Pt4A)PtCJl 4 , pink needles, m. p. 127°, which is not acted on by 
Reiset’s chloride I. 

An attempt was made to prepare the two isomerides having the con¬ 
stitution (Ft2A2NH 8 )Cl 2 , but it only yielded gummy products which 
with potassium platinosochloride gave the same salt , 

(Pt2A2NH 8 )PtCl 4 , 

lilac needles, m. p. 151°. W. G. 

The Nitrile and Sulphonamide of Thiodiacetic Acid. Nils von 
Zweigbergk (Eer., 1912, 46, 3337—3338).—Dry hydrogen sulphide 
and ammonia are led into an ethereal solution of chloroacetonitrile until 
the solution, which first becomes warm, begins to cool. After collect¬ 
ing the precipitated ammonium chloride and concentrating the filtrate, 
white, rhombic tablets of the nitrile of thiodiacetic acid, S(OH 2 ’CN) 2 , 
are obtained, m. p. 45‘5—46-5°. Acetone may be used instead of 
ether as solvent. The substance cannot be obtained by the action of 
phosphoric oxide on ammonium thiodiacetate. 

If, instead of proceeding as above, an ammoniacal, alcoholic solution 
of chloroacetonitrile is saturated with hydrogen sulphide, yellowish- 
white leaflets of the sidphonamide of thiodiacetic acid, S(CH 2 *CS*NH 2 ) 2 , 
m. p. 124—125°, are obtained. T. S. P. 

Constitution of the Compound known as Phorononitrile, 
and on Some Other Derivatives of Phoronic and Mesitylio 
Acids. J. Milikan (Bee. tow. chim ., 1912, 31, 287—298).—The 
true nitrile of phoronic acid should have the formula c u h 10 on 2 , 
whereas the so-called nitrile discovered by Pinner (A., 1881, 790) has 
the formula 0 11 H 18 0 2 N 2 . Applying the conclusions drawn by 
Anschutz in the case of mesitonic acid (A., 1888, 1272) to the 
present question, the relation of these nitriles to phorone shoud 
be represented thus: Phorone, CMe 2 I0H*C0*0HI0Me«. Nitrile, 
CN-CMe a -OH s -CO-OH 2 -OMe 2 -ON. Amide, 

N^-CO-OMeg-O^-CO-CHs-CMeo-CO-NHs. 

OMe 2 -CH 2 -C’OH 2 -CMe 2 . 

So-called nitrile, * * 

CO-—NH NH-CO 

As the direct addition of hydrogen cyanide to such an unsaturated 
ketone as phorone would be extremely difficult, an attempt has been 
made to prepare the amide. Methyl phorovate, 0 18 H 22 0 5 , obtained in 
white needles, m. p. 30°, by the action of methyl alcohol and 
sulphuric acid on phoronic acid, was heated for some hours with 
alcoholic ammonia in a sealed tube, when, instead of the expected 
amide, the so-called phorononitrile was the product, m. p. 326—327°, 
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As the amide group is in the favourable y position with respect to the 
ketone group, it is assumed that the expected amide has lost water 
and that the phorononitrile is a di-lactam or an anhydrodiamide of 
the above constitution. It is possible to replace the hydrogen 
attached to the nitrogen in compounds of this structure, and, in fact, 
diacetylanhydrophoi'onodiamide, CJ 15 H 22 0 4 N 2 , m. p. 89—90°, has been 
obtained by the action of acetic anhydride. The compound is also 
very stable and dissolves in cold concentrated niciic acid, yielding a 
crystalline mass which is probably an additive product with the acid, 
and from which, water recovers the material unchanged. 

Analogous anhydrodiamides are the imidopimelimide of Marck- 
wald (A., 1888, 677; ^compare also Volhard, A., 1892, 433) 
and the ketodi-imide of /?-acetylglutaric acid of Emery (A., 1897, 
i, 325). 

Pinner's phoronimide (loc. cit.) also yields the anhydrodiamide on 
heating with ammonia, and, accepting Anschutz’s di-lactone structure 
for the parent substance phoronic anhydride, it is probable that the 
imide is a lactone-anhydroamide of the constitution 

CMe 2 -CH 9 -C-CH — CMe, 

CO-NH 0-CO. 

Methyl phoronate and the di-lactone have also been heated with 
methylamine, the product being anhydrophoronodimethyldiamide , 
Ci S H 32 0 2 N 2 , m. p. 136—137°, which is much less stable than the 
unsubstituted anhydrodiamide, since it readily loses methylamine on 
warming with potassium hydroxide. The product of tko action of 
methylamine on the di-lactone in the cold has the formula C^HggO^ 
and m. p. 116—118°, and from analogy to the fact that ammonia 
forms with hydrochelidonodi-lactone (Volhard, loc . cit.) and with 
/?-acetylglutarodilactone (Emery, loc. cit.) ammonium salts of amino- 
acids, it probably has the constitution 

CMe 2 - 0H 2 * CO • CH 2 *CMe g 
OC-NHMe OC-OH,NH 2 Me. 

It decomposes at its melting point, and the product, C 12 
m. p. 1 10°, is, moat likely, the lactone of anhydrophoronomethylaonde, 
CMe 2 -CH 2 -C-CH 2 -CMe 3 

00-NMe 0—CO, 

Methyl mmtylate , C 9 H 1B O s N, has also been prepared in colourless 
needles, m. p. 119—120°. J, 0. W. 

The Formation of Metallic Nitrides from Thiocyanates and 
Cyanides. Alexander 0. Vournasos (Zeitsch. morg. Ohm ., 1912, 
77,191—196. Compare A., 1911, ii, 600).—Aluminium, in the form 
of an impalpable powder, reduces many organic nitrogen compounds, 
with formation of the nitride; thus, with ihiocarbamide, the reaction 
is CS(NH 2 ) 2 + 2A1 - A1 2 N 2 + H 2 S + H 2 + 0. 

Potassium and ammonium thiocyanates, dried and mixed with 
aluminium powder, react if placed in a covered crucible and heated by 
the blowpipe according to the equation : 2KCNS+ 2A1= 2 S 2 + 
Al 2 N 2 + 20, but a secondary reaction occurs to some extent between 
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the aluminium nitride, carbon, and potassium sulphide: 2K 2 S,+ 
A1 2 N 2 + 20 « A1 2 S 3 + 2K0N + K 2 S. Washing the product with 
alcohol gives a residue consisting of aluminium and carbon. Boron 
reacts in a similar manner. 

Magnesium reacts violently with thiocyanates, more quietly with 
cyanides: 2KCN + 3Mg = Mg 8 N 2 +2K + 20, the product containing 
free potassium, whilst some carbide is formed at higher tempera¬ 
tures. 

Glucinum reacts quantitatively with cyanides: 3Gl + Hg(CN) 2 « 
GlgFg + Hg+2C, and calcium reacts in a similar manner. 0. H. D. 

The Supposed Case of Isomerism with Potassium Ferri- 
cyanide. Otto Hauser and E. Biesalski (Her., 1912, 46, 
3516—3521).—The supposed green isomeride of potassium ferricyanide 
(compare Locke and Edwards, A., 1899, i, 407 ; Bellucci and Sabatini, 
A., 1911, i, 430) is simply the ordinary salt containing some Prussian- 
blue as impurity; the aqueous solution contains the Prussian-blue in 
collodi&l solution. An artificial mixture of potassium ferricyanide 
and Prussian-blue answers to all the reactions of the supposed green 
isomeride, and gives the same absorption and uitramicroscopic 
phenomena. The non-formation of the ferri-imido-ester (compare 
Bellucci and Sabatini, loc. cit.) from the green isomeride, or at all 
events its formation to a limited extent, is due to the catalytic effects 
of the decomposition product. 

The above agrees with Piutti’s observation (A., 1912, ii, 712) that 
the red and green forms have exactly the same absorption spectrum. 

T. S. P. 

Complex Compounds of Iron and the Formation of Nitro- 
prusside. Paul Schwarzkopf (Abhandl, deut. oiaturwiss-med. Ver. 
Bdhmm) 1911, 3; Reprint 55 pp.) —The assumption that the formation 
of nitroprusside occurs according to two consecutive reversible reactions : 
K 4 FeCy 0 + HaNO 2 K 8 Na(Fe0y 6 N0 2 ) + KCN and 

K 3 Na(FeCy fi N0 2 ) + 5^0 K 2 (FeCy 5 NO) + KOH + NaOH 

has been tested by titrimetric estimation of the alkali present after 
equilibi ium is reached, and the results when substituted into an equation 
derived to represent the conditions of the equilibrium, yield good constants. 
Considering the reactions from the ionic point of view, (FeCy.V^-l- 
(tfO' 2 ) ^ (Fe0y 5 N0 2 r+Cy' and (FeCy 6 N0 2 r + H 2 0 ^ 
(FeCy^NO/ + 20H", the first stage seems to imply a dissociation of the 
ferrocyanide ion into (FeCy 6 )'" and Cy'; this is quite probable as 
mercuric chloride in not too dilute solution of potassium ferrocyanide 
precipitates an iron ferrocyanide apparently indicative of a series of 
dissociations finally reaching the ferrous ion; similarly formaldehyde 
which is well known to combine with hydrocyanic acid, acts on a 
warm solution of potassium ferrocyanide, forming a deposit consisting 
of a mixture 6f ferrous and ferric hydroxides with a complex ferro- 
cyanlde. The power of mercuric chloride to remove cyanide ions from 
a solution should therefore accelerate the formation of nitroprusside 
by withdrawing the cyanide ion produced in the first stage of the 
action, and experimental investigation shows that it effects a very 
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considerable acceleration. It was not found possible to prepare com¬ 
pounds in which more than one (ON) group of potassium ferroe^anide 
is replaced by (NO). 

It is also discovered that nibrous acid exerts an incomplete oxidising 
action on an acidic solution of potassium ferrocyanide and an incom¬ 
plete reducing action on acidic solutions of potassium ferricyanide ; in 
a similar manner it causes the oxidation of an ordinary ferrous salt 
and the reduction of a ferric one. D. F, T. 

Preparation and Properties of Scandium Platinocyanide. 
N. A. Orlov (i Ohem . Zeit., 1912, 30, 1407—1408).—The compounds of 
scandium which have hitherto been obtained leave it doubtful whether 
scandium must be classed with the cerium group or with the yttrium 
group of the rare earths. The double sulphate with potassium 
sulphate resembles the double sulphates of the cerium metals, whilst 
the weak basic properties of scandium, and the fact that copious 
precipitates are obtained when the salts are boiled with solutions of 
sodium thiosulphate or hydrofluosilicic acid, indicates its resemblance 
to the yttrium metals. The platinocyanides of the cerium metals are 
yellow, whilst those of the yttrium metals are red, and this should give 
a method of classifying scandium. Scandium platinocyanide was 
obtained by concentrating the solution obtained after collecting the 
precipitate of barium sulphate formed on mixing equivalent solutions 
of scandium sulphate and barium platinocyanide. Yellow crystals, 
which are very similar in appearance to cerium platinocyanide, separate 
from the solution, but a red, crystalline crust forms on the sides of the 
vessel. On drying, the yellow crystals become reddish- or orange- 
coloured. If the solution is evaporated to dryness on the water-bath 
a yellow residue is obtained, which becomes red on cooling. The 
reverse "change from red to yellow takes place on heating. The 
yellow crystals have a composition corresponding with the formula 
Sc«(Pt0,N,) R ,18H«0 } whilst the red crystals have the formula 

Sc ? (PtC 4 N 4 ) 8 ,21H 3 0. T.S.P. 

Some Metallic Salts and Complex Metallic Derivatives of 
Cyano-carboxylic Acids and their Esters. Lizzie Pettbrson 
(.7. Cftem., 1912, [ii], 80, 458—471).—An aocount of the prepara¬ 
tion and properties of some metallic salts and derivatives of cyano- 
acebic and a-cyanopropionic acids. 

By triturating cuprous oxide with a hot concentrated aqueous 
solution of cyanoacetic acid in the absence of air, a cuprow salt, 
CN-OH 2 -CO 2 0 u, 80N-OH 2 -C0 3 H,H 2 O 
is obtained in small, white needles, which become green and melt at 
119—120° when rapidly heated. 

The fem'ic salt, Fe 8 (C0 2 *GH 2 *0N) r (0H) 2 ,6H 2 0, prepared by the 
addition of ferric sulphate to a solution of barium cyano&cetate, forms 
deep, garnet-red prisms, m. p. 107°; the cobalt, cupric , and silver salts 
are also mentioned. 

Eyd^oxymr<Mricy<miocx€tk acid, OH’Hg'CJB^ON^OOgH, is obtained 
as a white, crystalline precipitate by shaking mercuric oxide for two 
days with an aqueous solution of cyanoacetic acid; the sodium an<^ 
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barium salts are prepared in a similar manner from the corresponding 
salts of cy an oacetic acid ; tbe potassium salt is prepared by the addition 
of potassium hydroxide to an aqueous solution of mercuric cyanide and 
potassium cyanoacetate. 

The methyl and ethyl e>tera are formed by the interaction of mexcunc 
acetate and the corresponding esters of cyanoacetic acid in methyl 
alcoholic solution. a „ 

Mercuric acetate reacts with ammonium cyanoacetate in aqueous 

solution, yielding the compound , 0<[]|g. CH(CN)• as a 

white, flocculent precipitate. 

a-ffydroxymercuT^a-cyanopropionic acid, OH'Hg , CMe(CN) , C0 2 H, is 
a yellowish-white, crystalline substance obtained by the addition of 
a-eyanopropionic acid to a solution of mercuric oxide in excess of dilute 
acetic acid. F. B. 

The Benzene Problem. Kurt Gebhard (J. pr . Clmm^ 1912, [ii], 
86, 540—545).—A repetition of the author’s views on the structure 
of the benzene ring (A., 1912, ii, 242), together with a criticism of a 
recent paper by Liebig on this subject (A., 1912, i, 686). F. B. 

Chemical Action of Light. III. Oxidation of Benzene 
Hydrocarbons. Hermann Suida (Monatsk, 1912, 33, 1255—1285). 
—The fact that the most easily isolable products of the autoxidation 
in light of benzene homologues are carboxy-acids is attributed to the 
relative instability of the intermediate products. 

The most satisfactory source of light used was a quartz lamp, used 
at a distance of about 10 centimetres from the specimen of substance. 
The velocity of the first stage of the oxidation could be approximately 
measured by the amount of peroxide formation; this was estimated by 
the action on a solution of potassium iodide acidified with dilute 
sulphuric acid with titration of the liberated iodine some hours 
afterwards. The parallel formation of carboxylic acids was estimated 
previously by titration with JV/30-potassium hydroxide solution; it 
appears that the amount of acid formed cannot be entirely due to the 
decomposition of the peroxide. 

The results indicate that pure benzene is practically passive, but that 
the presence of thiophen causes peroxide formation. Methyl substi¬ 
tuted benzenes undergo autoxidation when illuminated, and the action 
is acceleiated by the presence of small quantities of nitrobenzene or 
of one of the nitiotoluenes. The oxidation of xylene occurs more than 
twice as rapidly as that of the toluenes, and p-xylene oxidises more 
rapidly than the ortho-isomeride. The oxidation of 4-nitro-m-xylene 
under the influence of light resembles that of p-nitrotoluene, but is 
feebler; this accords with the behaviour of these substances towards 
chromic acid; p- and o-nitrotoluenes are oxidisable by this reagent to 
the corresponding aldehydes, but 4rnitro-wi-xylene in acetic anhydride 
solution containing sulphuric acid is oxidised, according to the 
conditions, to 4-nitro-m-tolualdeIiyde , small, yellow rods, m f p. 64° 
(phenylhydrazone , m, p. 108% or the corresponding diacetate, 
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N0 2 *C e H 8 Me*CH(0Ac) 2 , yellow needles, m. p. 80—82°, together with 
some 4-nitro-/ra-toluic acid, m. p. 219—220°. 

The results are discussed in relation to their theoretical bearing. 

D. F. T. 

Rational Preparation of Benzene Homologues. Franz 
Kunokell and Georg Ulex (J. pr. Chent 1912, [ii], 86, 518—520. 
Compare Rennie, T., 1881, 41, 33).—In the preparation of the homo¬ 
logues of benzene by the Friedel-Craft reaction, the alkyl haloids may 
be replaced with advantage by the esters of chlorocarbonic acid. 

When aluminium chloride is added to a mixture of the aromatic 
hydrocarbon and chloro-ester, several alkyl groups are simultaneously 
introduced, whilst if the ester is added to a cooled mixture of the 
hydrocarbon and aluminium chloride, the main product consists of a 
hydrocarbon in which only one alkyl group has been substituted. 

The preparation of toluene and xylene from methyl ehlorocarbonate 
and benzene, of trimethylbenzene from toluene, and of diethylbenzene 
and diethyltoluene, is described. 

The wobutyl and amyl esters of chlorocarbonic acid give better 
yields than the lower homologues. F. B. 

a-Phenyl-/3^dimethylpropane, a New Amylbenzene. Artur 
Bygd£n ( Ber. h 1912, 45, 3479—3483).—The interaction of magnesium 
benzyl chloride and tert. -butyl bromide in boiling ether leads to the 
formation of a-phenyl-Bfi-dimethylpropane, OMe 8 - CH 2 Ph l b. p. 
185*6—186*0°, DJ 83 0*8581, 1*48837, a colourless liquid having a 

pleasant, aromatic odour resembling that of anisole. 0. S. 

Influence of Light on the Rate of Polymerisation of Phenyl- 
butadiene. Hans Stobbe and Fritz Reubs (Ber., 1912, 45, 
3496—3498).—The formation of bisphenylbutadione by different 
methods has been recorded by several investigators. The authors 
have performed parallel experiments, in darkness and in ordinary 
daylight, on phenylbutadiene in an atmosphere of carbon dioxide. 
The course of the polymerisation is followed by measuring the change 
in the refractive index It is found that the polymerisation proceeds 
in the dark, but is considerably acceleiated by light. Assuming that 
the quantity of the bimolecular form is proportional to the refractive 
index, the uuexposed hydrocarbon contains 12—33% of bisphenyl- 
butadiene and the insolated specimen 75—76%, after two anda-half 
months. The polymerisation appears to be complete after seven 
months. 0. S. 

Action of Aniline on 1:8:5-Tribromo -2:4:6-tri-iodo- 
benzene. Constantin L Istrati and M. A. Mihailesou (Clmi. 
ZMtV'i 1912, ii, 1275 ; from BuL Boc. §tiinte Bucaresti, 1912, 21, 
23—26).—When this tribromotri-iodobenzene is heated with aniline it 
undergoes more extensive substitution than is the case with hexa- 
chlorobenzene (compare ibid., 20, 621), and the resulting polyamines 
are more easily oxidised. Alcohol extracts from the product a iribromo- 
iodobenzme , needles, m. p. 154—156°, the aniline salt of glyoxylie 
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act d, OgHjjOjN, yellowish-white leaflets, m. p. 173°, and also aniline 
hydrobromide and iodide, whilst the amorphous, dark blue, insoluble 
residue has the composition of an iodopenfca-anilinobenzene. 

J. 0. W. 

Buie of the Conservation of the Type in Benzene Substitu¬ 
tions. Arnold F. Holleman (Bee. trm> chim., 1912,31, 267-—280).— 
When reviewing the introduction of further substituents into benzene 
rings which have already been once or twice substituted, only a few 
doubtful cases were found which were contrary to the rule that the 
position occupied is independent of the nature of the substituent. It 
is now shown that the bromination and the nitration of o-iodotoluene, 
the bromination of o-chlorotoluene, and the chlorination of o-chloro- 
nitrobenzene are no longer to be regarded as exceptions to the rule. 

Sirtz (A., 1896, i, 531) assigned to the product obtained by 
brominating o-iodotoluene, “ by analogy/’ the constitution 
Me: I: Br = 1:2 :4, 

whereas Keverdin (A., 1898, i, 180) showed conclusively that the 
chief nitration product was Me: I: N0 2 = 1:2:5. The latter compound 
has now been reduced by means of iron powder, yielding the iodo- 
toluidine, Me : I: NH S = 1:2:5, as unstable, white leaflets, m. p. 42°, 
which were diazoti&ed with difficulty in hydrobromic acid solution, and 

coaverted into bromoiodotoluene, Me: I; Br = 1:2:5, b. p. 262_265°, 

^14 ~ 1 '6484. On the other hand, the direct bromination of o-iodo¬ 
toluene (compare Hirtz, loo. tit.) was accomplished in the presence of iron 
powder, but the product was of a very complicated nature, although 
the main fraction boiled at 260—265°. Direct comparison of such 
liquids being impossible, it was sought to obtain crystalline nitro- 
derivatives of them. The preparation from c-iodonitrotoluene, when 
heated with fuming nitric acid, gave 5-bromo-2:6-dinitrotoluone, 
in. p. 103 . The mixture from the direct bromiuation, when nitrated 
in acetic acid, gave a small number of yellowish-groen crystals, a 
bromoiododmitrotoluene, m. p. 178—181°, which was the principal 
product when the highest fraction, b. p. 270—275°, was separately 
treated. The larger portion, however, remained in solution, and on 
dilution with water a product was obtained, m. p. 92—93°, w hich was 
s own to be a eutectic. mixture of the above bromoiododiuitrotoluene 
and the 5-bromo-2:6-dinitrotoluene. Assuming that only the 1:2:5- 
componnd loses iodine on nitration, an estimation of the hydrogen 
iodide showed that this isomeride formed about 40% of the mixture, 
ine 5-position is therefore entered to a preponderating extent by both 
t»ne mtro-group and the bromine atom. 

,^ e , a Jf 1 ?®t us ca ! e of . the bromination of o-chlorotoluene it is 
mo* likely that the product is a mixture of all the possible isomerides 
although it is not proved that the prevailing one is the 1:2:5 This 

J”,®'„ 71 ^•? re ? om “ at6s “ the case o{ *be nitration of o-chloro¬ 
toluene, as Wibaut wDl 60 on describe. 

(T-, 1905, 87, 323) obtained by the chlorination 
of o-chloromtrobenzene the isomerides 01 3 : NO.=1:4:2 and 1:6 • 2 
and a further product which melted at 31° was said by them to bo the 
1:5:3 compound. The entry of chlorine into a position meto to 
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chlorine and para to a nitro-group is contrary to the conservation of 
type, and it is now shown that the doubtful product is most probably 
a eutectic mixture of the 1:4:2 and 1:6:2 isomerides. J. 0. W. 

Nitro-derivatives of 2 :6-Dibromotoluene. Jan J. Blam^sha 
(Ckem. Weekblad, 1912, 9, 968—972. Compare A., 1912, i, 982).-A 
number of nitro-derivatives of 2 : 6-dibromo toluene have been prepared. 
The parent substance is obtained by replacing the amino-group in 
6-bromo-o-toluidine (compare Friedlander, Bruckner, and Deutsch, 
A., 1912, i, 318) by bromine by the Sandmeyer method, and forms 
colourless crystals, m. p. 2°, and not as stated by Nevile and Winther 
(T., 1880, 37, 429). By the action of nitric acid (D 1*46) this 
substance is converted into 2 : Q-difo'omo-Z-nitrotoluene, pale yellow 
crystals, m. p. 50°, and not 2 : 6-dibromo-4-nitrotoluene as stated by 
Nevile and Winther. Its constitution was proved by its formation 
from 6-bromoacet-o-toluidide. On nitration, this substance yields 

5- brtmo-S-nitroacet-o-toluidide, yellow crystals, m. p. 199°, con¬ 
verted by concentrated sulphuric acid into 6 -b'omo-3-nitro-o-toluidine, 
orange-yellow crystals, m. p. 144°. Exchange of the amino-group 
of this compound for bromine by the Sandmeyer reaction yields 
2:6-dibromo-3-nitrotoluene, identical with the product obtained by 
nitration of 2 ;6«dibromotoluene. Potassium permanganate does not 
oxidise it to the corresponding benzoic acid derivative. Further 
nitration converts it into 2 : 6<libromo- 3 : 5-dinitrotoluene, colourless 
crystals, m. p. 161°. Heating with alcoholic ammonia at 100° yields 

6- bromo-3:5-dinitro-o-toluidine, yellow crystals, m. p. 200°; its 
acetyl derivative forms colourless crystals, m. p. above 300 °; at 150° 
the product is 3; 5-dinitro-l : 2 : G-tolylenediamine, light brown ciystals, 
m. p. 298°; the corresponding acetyl derivative forms colourless 
crystals, decomposing above 300°. At 150° an alcoholic solution 
of methylamine converts 2 : 6-dibromo-3 :5-dinitrotoluene into 
3 : 5-dinitro-l : 2 : b-tolylemdimethyldicmine, orange-red crystals, m. p. 
216°. 

Nitration of 2-bromoaceto-p-toluidide produces 2-bromo-5-niiro- 
aceto-p-toluidide , pale yellow needles, m. p. 120°, converted by con¬ 
centrated sulphuric acid into 2-bronuh5-viitrO’$-tolmdim, orange-red 
needles, m. p. 165°, which is converted by diazotisation into 2-bromo- 
5-mtrotoluene, identical with that obtained from 6-bromo-3-nitro- 
o-toluidine. 

* Emplacement of the amino-group in 2 -br omo-5-nitro-^-toluidine 
by bromine by the Sandmeyer reaction yields 2: i-dibromo-5 j nitr&' 
toluene, colourless needles, m. p. 85°. Nitration with nitric and 
sulphuric acids converts this substance into 2 :4-dibromo-3: 5-dinitro¬ 
toluene, m. p. 130° (compare Davis, T., 1902, 81, 873), which with 
alcoholic ammonia at 150° yields 3:5-dinitro-l :2 :4-tolylenediamine 
(compare A., 1904, i, 566). A. J. W. 

Preparation of Anthracenemonosulphonio Acids. Fabbkn- 
fabbiken vokm. Fbiedr. Payee & Co. (D.E.-P. 251695).—The pre¬ 
paration of anthracenemonosulphonio acids has previously been 
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attended with difficulty ; it is now found to proceed smoothly if the 
sulphonation is carried out in the presence of glacial acetic acid. 

A solution of anthracene (300 parts) in acetic acid (600 parts) 
is cooled and slowly treated with chlorosulphonic acid (200 parts), the 
mixture is rapidly heated to 95°, and maintained at this temperature 
during five hours ; the clear olive-green solution is treated with water 
(5000 parts), and the insoluble residue subsequently treated with more 
water (4500 parts) at 40°. The authracene-a sulphonic acid (in 50% 
yield) is precipitated from the filtrate with salt, whilst the residue on 
treatment with a large volume of hot water furnishes anthracene-^- 
sulphonic acid in over 30% yield. F. M. G. M. 


Tridiphenylylmethyl. Julius Schmidlin (Ber., 1912, 45, 
3171—3183).—The tridiphenylylmethyl discovered earlier (Schlenk, 
Weickel, and Herzenstein, A., 1910, i, 236) is a mixture of two 
isomerides. 

By a modification of the method of the earlier workers good yields 
of the tridiphenylylcarbinol could be obtained. 4-Bromodiphenyl in 
ethereal solution was converted by the action of magnesium and 
successive quantities of iodine into the corresponding organo- 
magnesium compound which reacted with p-bisdiphenylyl ketone, 
producing a mixture of a- and /3-tridipherylylcarbinol, together with 
some jp-tridiphenylylmethane and ^-bisdiphenyl. p-Tridiphenylyl- 
methane , obtainable also by the reduction of the mixture of a- and 
^-tridiphenylylcarbinols, forms colourless crystals, m. p, 241—242° 
(corr.),and when recrystallised from benzene tenaciously retains benzene 
of crystallisation even to the m. p.; Tp-bisdiphmyl forms inodorous 
leaflets, m. p. 318—319° (corr.). 

The iBomeric carbinols, the relative proportions of which varied 
considerably in different experiments, could be separated by fractional 
recrystallisation of the mixture from ether, or by converting into a 
mixture of the chlorides and then recrystallising from benzene, 
a- Tridiphenylylmethylccvrbinol, the less soluble isomeride, has m. p. 
212° (corr.), whilst the j8-compound forms leaflets, m. p. 199—200° 
(con*.); both carbinols, at a concentration of 1:60,000, in a mixture 
of acetic and sulphuric acids give an absorption band from 440 to 510 (m/i. 
The action of acetyl chloride or, better, of hydrogen chloride on the 
benzene solution converts the carbinols into the corresponding chlorides; 
*4ridiphenylylmethyl chloride, needles, m. p. 200° (corr.); / 3-cMoride , 
m. p. 187—188° (corr.). The two chlorides are convertible by the 
action of copper powder on the benzene solution into the correspond¬ 
ing tridiphenylylmethyls; a -tridiphenylylmethyl, C(0 6 H 4 Ph) 3 , is a dark 
green, crystalline powder, the solution of which is brownish-red, and 
at a concentration of 1:5000 shows an absorption band from 430 pp 
to the ultra-violet; the molecular weight in benzene solution was 
499, the theoretical being 471. 

Tridiphenylylmethyl forms dark green needles, and gives a deep 
blue solution, which shows an absorption band (at a concentration 
1:6000) extending from 600 to 640 /x/x,; the molecular weight in 
benzene was 518. The two tridiphenylylmethyls easily undergo 
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atmospheric oxidation! producing tko a- and fi-tridiphenylylmthyl 
peroxides, m. p. 213° (corr.) and 198° respectively. 

Experiments were mide to ascertain whether so-cilled triphenyl- 
methyl can be observed to dissociate into the uniinolecular condition. 
Gomberg and Cone (A., 1904., i, 658) obtained molecular weights in 
phenol solution indicating a dissociation, but this result was due to 
chemical interaction between solvent and solute with the formation 
of jp-hydroxytetraphenylmethane, m. p. 282°, and triphenylmethane. 
By determining the alteration of m. p. and b. p. successively with the 
same benzene solution, it is now shown that the molecular weight is 
the same at both temperatures, and is only a little lower than that 
calculated for the bimolecular condition* The alteration in the colour 
of solutions of triphenylmethyl on warming is, therefore, probably 
not due to dissociation. D. P. T. 



Phenyldiphenylylnaphthylmethyl. J ulius Sohmidlin and 
Antonio Garoia-Banus ( Ber ., 1912, 45, 3183—3188).—The authors 
have succeeded in preparing triarylmethane compounds containing 
an asymmetric carbon atom. 

p-Diphenylyl a-naphthyl ketone, C 6 H 4 Ph* CO * C 10 H 7 , obtained by the 
action of naphthoyl chloride on diphenyl in carbon disulphide solution 
under the influence of aluminium chloride, forms 
plates, m. p. 142° (corr.); when heated with 
aluminium chloride at 140—145°, it condenses to 
phenylbenzantlbrone (annexed formula), golden-yellow 
plates, m. p. 178—179° (corr.), which gives a 
fluorescent red solution in concentrated sulphuric 
acid. The above diphenylyl naphthyl ketone reacts 
with magnesium phenyl iodide giving phenyl-^iplbenylyl-aitaphthyl- 
car6»»<^,C 10 Hi r *CPh(C b lI 1 Ph) - OH!, prisms (with ether of crystallisation), 
m. p. 115—116° (corr.), m. p. when ether-free 164—165° (corr.), 
together with a small amount of a substance, in. p. 197—198°, possibly 
phenyl^-diphenylyl-a-naphthylinethane. The carbinol, which dis¬ 
solves in concentrated sulphuric acid to a violet solution, reacts in 
benzene solution with hydrogen chloride with the formation of phmylr 
?p-diphenylyl-a-nctphihylmethyl cldoride, a colourless, crystalline powder, 
m. p. 198—199° (corr.). In an atmosphere of carbon dioxide the 
chloride is reduced by copper powder to plhenyl-j^iplianylyl-a^bapktkyl- 
methyl, an apparently homogeneous product (compare preceding 
abstract); this dissolves in benzene to a brown solution, and from 
the fact that the solution, after most of its colour has been destroyed 
by atmospheric oxidation, reoolonses to some extent, it is suggested 
that, unlike tridiphenylmethyi, the present substance is not com¬ 
pletely dissociated into the active uniinolecular condition; the fresh 
solution (concentration 1: 5000) shows a broad absorption band from 
the violet end of the spectrum to 480/*ft, and a small band in the 
yellow; the fresh solution of the corresponding phenyl-p-diphenylyl- 
a-naphthylcarbinol in sulphuric acid gives an absorption spectrum 
with a band exbending from 480/a/a half way into the green. 
Solutions of the above phenyl^p-diphenylyl-a-naphthyimethyl are 
vol. civ. i. d 
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oxidised by the atmosphere to the peroxide, (C 29 H 21 ) 2 0 2 , a colourless, 
crystalline powder, m. p. 158° (coTr., decomp.). 

Although triphenylmethyl chloride, by the action of menthol in 
pyridine solution, can be converted into triphenylmethyl Unenthyl ether , 
m. p. 137—138° (corr.), similar treatment of phenyl-p-diphenylyl* 
a-naphthylmethyl chloride produced only the corresponding carbinol. 
It was also found impossible to prepare the camphorate or camphor- 
sulphonate. The chloride of the carbinol will not react with 
nicotine or coniine, and the product obtained by replacing the halogen 
by the amino-group is not basic in properties. The most promising 
method for the resolution of the asymmetric carbinol into its 
enantiomorphous constituents appears to depend on the active amyl 
ether which has been obtained in the crystalline state. D . F. T. 

Reduction, of Aromatic Alcohols with Aliphatic Alcohols. 
Julius Schmidlin and Antonio Gabcia-Banus (Ber.j 1912, 45, 
3188—3193 *).—By using sulphuric acid as solvent, the reduction of 
aromatic secondary and tertiary carbinyl chlorides by aliphatic alcohols, 
already observed in special cases (for example, Kauffmann and Fritz, 
A., 1909, i, 99), becomes a fairly general reaction. Triphenylcarbinol 
and triphenylmethyl chloride, in a mixture of equal volumes of alcohol 
and sulphuric acid, undergo reduction to triphenylmethane, the action 
being represented : CPh s *S0 4 H + EtOH * CHPh s + OH 3 *OHO + H 2 S0 4 ; 
the ethyl alcohol can be replaced by methyl alcohol. In a similar 
manner tridiphenylylmethane and diphenylmethane can beobtained from 
tridiphenylylmethyl chloride or tridipheuylylcarbinol and benzhydrol 
respectively. The reaction fails with the naphthalene-carbinols, and 
also in cases where the sulphuric acid itself can cause dehydration or 
other effects, as, for example, with aB-diphenyletbyl alcohol, which 
yields stilbene. 

The reduction of triphenylmethyl in ethereal solution by hydrogen 
and platinum black produces only triphenylmethane. 

The oxidation of tiiphenylmethane to the corresponding carbinol 
can be quantitatively effected by boiling nitric acid, D 1*33 (compare 
Schwarz, A., 1909, i, 561). 

A diagram is given for an apparatus designed for the preparation 
of fairly large quantities of triphenylmethyl and analogous compounds. 

Endeavours to prepare a “ mixed M ethane derivative by the inter¬ 
action of magnesium triphenylmethyl chloride and tridiphenylylmethyl 
chloride produced only a mixture of triphenylmethyl and tridiphenylyl¬ 
methyl i also no crystalline product could be obtained from the same 
Grignard reagent and phenylfluorenyl chloride. D. F. T. 

Valency of Carbon, Arsenic, and Silicon. Wilhelm Schlenk 
( Annalm, 1912, 394, 178—223).—[With Leopold Maib,]—T he 
deepening of the colour of a solution oi triphenylmethyl by warming 
has been at trib uted to the shifting of the equilibrium of the system 
GPlyCPh, „— 20Ph s from left to right. Gomberg has shown by the 
crvoscopie method that triphenylmethyl in cold benzene exists almost 
entirely os hexaphenylethane. The authors now show by the ebullio- 

"* dnal- -Fi*. Quim., 1212, 10, 449—454. 
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scopic method that at its b. p. the solution contains about 25% of 
triphenylmethyl. 

Since triphenylmethyl peroxide and diphenylenephenylmethyl oxide 
(diphenylfluorene ether; ELliegl, A., 1905, i, 187) are comparatively 
stable substance*, the authors hoped to prepare triphenylmethyl oxide, 
(CPh 8 ) 2 0, from chiorotriphenylmethane by the action of silver oxide or 
of the sodium derivative of triphenylcarbinol. The products in both 
cases, however, are triphenylcarbinol and resinous substances. 

[With 0. Bornhardt.] —The same products are also obtained by the 
oxidation of triphenylmethyl in glacial acetic acid or acetone by 
chromic acid or potassium permanganate. 

After keeping triphenylmethyl and sulphur in carbon disulphide in 
darkness for six to eight weeks, the hydrocarbon is completely converted 
into an inseparable mixtuie of triphenylmethyl polysulphides. 

A benzene solution of triphenylmethyl and an alcoholic ethereal 
solution of diazomethane react to form hexaphenylpropane, 

CPhg’CHg’CPhjj, 

a more complete description of which is promised. 

[With Julius Penning.] —By heating a benzene solution of phenyl- 
xanthenol chloride, prepared by Gomberg’s method (A., 1910, i, 56), 
with copper-bronze on the water-bath, phenylxanthyl, 



is obtained. It forms brown crystals which disintegrates to a yellow 
powder at 60° in carbon dioxide, and is shown to be present in the 
unimolecular form to the extent of about 82% in boiling 1— 2% 
benzene solution by the ebullioscopic method. Pkmylthioxmthyl , 

O 6 H 4 <^pg^>O 0 H 4 , prepared in a similar manner from phenylthio- 

xanthenol chloride (Gomberg, A., 1910, i, 869), is a brownish-red, 
crystalline powder, and is present in the unimolecular form to the 
extent of about 14% in cold benzene. Phenylanthronyl, 

c 0 h 4 <°^>c 6 h 4 , 

is a yellow, crystalline powder ; a 1—2% benzene solution contains in 
the cold about 38% of the unimolecular form. Diphenyl-amaphthyl- 
methyl , C 10 H 7 *CPh 2 , obtained by boiling oklorodiphenyLa-naphthyl- 
methane , m. p. 163°, with copper bronze in petroleum, b. p. 60—75°, 
in an atmosphere of carbon dioxide, is a greyish-black powder; a 
2—3% solution in cold benzene contains about 59% of the uni¬ 
molecular form. Phenyl-p-diphenylyl-a^iaphthylmethyl, 
C fl H 4 Ph-aPh-C 10 H*, 

prepared in a similar manner from cMorophenyldiphenylyl-a j n>apMhyl- 
methane , m. p. 194*5°, is an olive-brown powder; a 1—3% solution in 
cold benzene contains the unimolecular form almost entirely, 

[With Leopold Mair.]— p-Anittyldiplienyleriecarbinyl chloride , 

<S>C01-0 6 H 4 -0M ei 

m. p. 149—151°, prepared by treating fluorenone with magnesium 
p-anisyl iodide in ether, decomposing the product in the usual manner, 

d 2 
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and saturating a cold ethereal solution of the resulting carbinol with 
hydrogen chloride, reacts with copper-bronze in boiling benzene in an 
atmosphere of carbon dioxide to form di-'p-anisylbiediphenylerie-ethane, 
C 40 H 80 O 2 , m. p. 170—190° (decomp.) in open tube, 227—230° in 
carbon dioxide in a closed tube. It is a white, crystalline powder, 
stable in air, and forms solutions which become brown by warming 
and almost colourless again by cooling; its solution in benzene absorbs 
oxygen and yields the peroxide, m. p. 192°, colourless 

prisms. 

[With Anna Herzenstein.] —The formation of iriarylmethyls by 
the action of metals on solutions of triarylcarbinyl chlorides bears 
some resemblance to the elimination by one metal of another from 
a solution of its salts. In fact, when equal molecular quantities of 
triphenylmethyl and of phenyldidiphenylylcarbinyl chloride are brought 
together in benzene, the colour of the solution quickly darkens in 
consequence of the liberation of red phenyldidiphenylylmethyl by the 
yellow triphenylmethyl. Still more striking is the reaction which 
occurs when a benzene solution of phenylnaphthyldiphenylylcarbinyl 
chloride is added slowly to a solution of triphenylmethyl; each drop 
produces, with the rapidity of an ionic reaction, the deep reddish- 
brown coloration of phenyldiphenylylnaphthylmethyL 

[With Georg Racjky and 0. Bornhardt.] —Attempts to prepare 
tervalent carbon derivatives containing radicles other than aryl 
groups show that such substances are not formed or usually exist 
in the dimolecular state ; thus Wieland’s benzpinacone diphenyl ether 
exists as such; only at high temperatures does it change to pheooxy- 
diphenylmethyl (A., 1911, i, 851). The action of metals on chlorides 
of the type CAr 2 RCl should yield hydrocarbons CAr 2 R. When R is 
methyl or other alkyl group containing CH, however, the chloride 
cannot be isolated, since it spontaneously loses hydrogen chloride with 
the formation of diarylolefines. l)ip}ienyl-terb.-butylc<M*birtyl chloride, 
CPh 2 Cl*CMe g , m. p. 103—106°, large, colourless crystals, can be 
obtained by the interaction of magnesium phenyl bromide and ethyl 
trimethylacetate in ether, the product, isolated in the usual manner 
being saturated in ether with hydrogen chloride and finally boiled 
with acetyl chloride. By boiling in xylene with sodium, the chloride 
yields diphmyldi-teTt^butylcthane, CMe 8 # OPh 2 *CPh 2 *OMe 8 , which has 
no tendency to dissociate into the tervalent carbon derivative. 
fSfiP-TricJiloi'O'a-broino-aa'diphenyletham, CPh 2 Br*CCI 8 , m. p. 87*5°, 
colourless crystals, obtained by treating the trichlorodiphenylethane 
with an excess of bromine, loses chlorine and bromine by treatment 
with metals. 

By treatment with liquid nitrogen peroxide, tetraphenylethylene in 
chloroform yields pp ’-dinitrotetraphenylethylme, 

KOa-O^^CPhlCPh-OgH^NOg, 

m. p. 180—190°, citron-yellow crystals. In boiling nitrobenzene the 
two substances do not react. Bis-diphenylene-ethylene in chloroform 
and nitrogen peroxide yield dinitrobisdipkenylene-ethane, 

x*^>C(NO 2 )-C(N0 s )< 


<W 
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colourless crystals, which is stable, bub decomposes by melting (178°) 
and yields fluorenone and nitric oxide, whilst by heating with phenol 
it yields nitrophenol and bisdiphenylene-ethylene. 

Tetradiphenylylethylene, which is obtained readily by boiling 
diphenylyl ketochloride , CCl 2 (C 6 H 4 Ph) 2 . m. p. 136°, in xylene with 
copper bronze, reacts with nitrogen peroxide in chloroform to form a 
blue substance, which rapidly decomposes, yielding diphenylyl ketone. 

[With Geobg Racky,] —The vapour density of arsenic disulphide at 
about 900° corresponds with the formula As a S 2 . The authors* 
experiments on the molecular weight of arsenic di-iodide in boiling 
benzene lead conclusively to the formula As 2 I 4 (compare Hewitt and 
Winmill, T., 1907, 91, 962). The molecular weight of tetraphenyl- 
cacodyl in boiling benzene corresponds with the formula As 2 Ph 4 . 
Consequently there is no evidence of the existence of bivalent arsenic 
compounds. 

[With Julius Kenning.]— Silicon tetrachloride in ether is treated 
with magnesium phenyl bromide (2 mols.) and subsequently with 
magnesium methyl iodide. After treatment with water, the mixture 
is fractionally distilled, whereby diphmylsilicoethylene, SiPh 2 .*CH 2 , is 
obtained. It is a colourless, odourless liquid, b. p. 266—268°/720 mm., 
which does not react with bromine or decolorise alkaline potassium 
permanganate. 0. S. 

Spirans. VI. Some Properties of the Spiran Carbon 
Atom. Dan Radulesou ( Chevn . Zentr 1912, ii, 1363—1366; from 
Bui . Soc. JSfiinte Bucarefti , 21, 32—58. Compare A., 1912, i, 179).— 
The influence of the spiran carbon atom on the stability of, and on the 
conditions for the formation of, the two rings which it connects, and 
also on the reactivity of single members of the rings, is discussed. 
Ho steric hindrance exists which prevents the closing of spiran rings; 
in fact, spirans with five or six atoms in the ring are more stable than 
analogous compounds with open chains, so that the tendency is to 
form closed rings. The behaviour of the spirau carbon atom in 
strained ring systems has been studied in the case of cyclopropane- 
cycZopentane-2:5-dione-l: l-epiran-3 :4-dicarboxyIie acid and its deriv¬ 
atives. The stability of the trimethylene ring is scarcely lessened by 
the spiran carbon atom. 

The chromophoric properties of the rings are also affected by the 
quaternary system of the spiran carbon atom; the two spiran bonds 
in one ring act like a double link on the other ring. The group II is 
a stronger chromophore than the group I, 




Anhydro-derivatives of the type III give yellow solutions which 
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with strong alkalis become blue. Carminic acid develops the same 
colour with very concentrated, strong bases, and has an absorption 
spectrum which is almost identical with that of compounds of this 
type. 

Fecht’s indan-1:3-dione-indan-2 :2-spiran (xylylenediketohydrindene) 
(A., 1907, i, 906) is found to be impure. Repeated solution in benzene 
and precipitation with light petroleum separates from it anhydrobis - 
indan- 1 : Z-dioneindan-2 : 2-spiran, C S4 H 22 0 3 , (Y), in pale yellow 
flakes, m. p. 256—257°, which give with phenylhydrazine the brownish- 
red hydrazone of Fecht’s spiran. A very dilute alcoholic solution 
develops an intense indigo colour with a drop of concentrated potassium 
hydroxide, whereas the pure indan-1 : 3-dione-indan-2:2-spiran (IY) 
gives no coloration. The latter forms golden-yellow, thick prisms, 
m. p. 149°, and gives a violet colour to concentrated sulphuric acid. 
The ethereal mother liquors from this compound still contain indan - 
1 : Z-dioner\-ethoxyindan-2 : 2-spiran, C 19 H 16 0 3 , (YI), which forms 
yellow prisms, m. p. 199—200°, and imparts a red colour to sulphuric 
acid, but is not affected by alkalis. 


CO CBo 
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CO CH 2 
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l-Imino-'i-indanoneindan-2 : 2-spiran, C 17 H 1S 0N, (VII), obtained by 
heating the spiran (IV) with alcoholic ammonia, separates in brick-red 
flakes. 


CO CH, 


CH a CO CH-COJI 


(VII.) C s H 4 <Q>C<(Vh 4 (VIII.) \c/ 
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cydoPropanecyclopentanedione -1 : 1-spiran-2 : 4 -dicarboxylic acid, 
(Y1II), from ethyl cycfopropane-1:1-dicar boxy late, ethyl succinate, 
and sodamide, is converted at 180—200° or by heating with acetic 
anhydride into the anJtydride , C 0 H 0 O 5 , email, white needles. 

Bisdihyd roxy quinoline -3:3- spiran ( biedihydrocarbostyrylspiran ), 

(1^0* ^ rom reduction of ethyl di-o-nitrobenzyl- 
malonate, sublimes above 360° in colourless, shining flakes, which 
dissolve when hydrogen bromide is passed into a suspension of the 
substance in acetic acid. 


CfJ 2 CH 


o 8 h 4 < 


When the mother liquors 


C„H 4 —f 2 c—C—ch 2 —O b H. 

NH„ Et0 2 C C0 3 EtilH 2 

( 2 .) 

from the reduction are treated with 
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ammonia, the reddish primary product of the reaction, the aminos ter 
(X), separates out. It readily loses alcohol, forming the spiran. 

j Ethyl di-p-nitrobenzyhnalonate, C(OH i *O 0 H 4 *NO 2 ) 2 (CO 2 Et) 2 , white 
needles, m. p. 171°, is the chief product when ethyl dibenzylmalonate 
is nitrated by fuming nitric acid in glacial acetic acid. 

j. a w. 


Stereochemistry of Quinquevalent Nitrogen. I. Formation 
and Decomposition of the Quaternary Ammonium Bases and 
Salts. Sjugebu Koma.t&u (Mein. Coll. Sci. and Eng., Kyoto Imp. 
Unvo 1912, 3, 371—426).—The author has prepared a long series of 
quaternary ammonium compounds, and finds m. p.’s for the iodides 
which generally show considerable divergence from those previously 
stated by Jones and by Wedekind. In the thermal decomposition of 
the hydroxides it is observed that in the series HO*NPh(OH 2 Ph)XY 
the benzyl group is always the one to be eliminated; with the series 
HO*NPh(C 8 H 5 )XY, if X and Y are smaller groups than the allyl, the 
last undergoes scission, but if one is larger and the other smaller than 
the allyl, the smaller of X and Y becomes removed. Apart from these 
two classes it is found that, as a general rule, the smallest group is 
always left attached to the nitrogen atom. 

The following tertiary bases and derivatives were obtained. 
Dimethylaniline gives a picrate , needles, m. p. 154—155°, and com 
bines with mercuric chloride giving a yellow compound , crystallising in 
needles, also a basic compound , 0(Hg # NMe 2 Ph01) 3 , pearly scales, and 
a double salt, NMe 2 Ph,HCl,Hg01 2 , colourless needles. Methylethyl- 
aniline gives & picrate, prisms, m. p. 121—122°; ferrocyanide, colour¬ 
less crystals, and combines with mercuric chloride producing a 
colourless, scaly basic compound , 0(Hg*N‘PhMeEtCJl) 2 , and a double 
salt, colourless needles. Methylallylaniline forms a picrate, m. p. 
81—82°, and ferrocyanide, colourless crystals. Methylpropylaniline 
gives a picrate , m. p. 103—104°; ferrocyanide , colourless. Methyl- 
n-butylaniline, b. p. 225—230°, forms a piwate, rhombic needles, 
m. p. 141—142°; ferrocyanide, light green, crystalline powder. 
MethyKsobufcylaniline yields a picrate , plates, m. p. 99—100°, and 
ferrocyanide , colourless. Methylisoamylamline forms a picmte, m. p. 
93 — 940 and ferrocyanide, light green. Benzylmetbylaniline gives a 
picrate, rhombic prisms, m. p. 101—101*5°; ferrocyanide, colourless; 
colourless double salt, (NMePh'CH 3 I- > h,HCl) 2 CdCl 2 , with cadmium 
chloride, and with mercuric chloride a mixture of a yellow substance 
(which on exposure to air is slowly converted into a blue substance, 
m. p. about 160°), a basic substance, crystallising in white needles 
(composition analogous to that of the basic substances above), and 
a double salt, (NMePh*CH 2 Ph,HCl) 2 ,HgGl 2 , colourless needles. Ethyl- 
allylaniline gives a picrate, piisms, m. p. 98—99°, and ferrocyanide , 
colourless. Ethyl-n-propylaniline forms a picrate , crystalline powder, 
m. p. 94—95°, and ferrocyanide, colourless. Ethyl-rc-butylaniline 
gives a picrate, rhombic prisms, m. p. 89—90°, aud ferrocyanide, 
colourless. EthyKsobutylaniline yields a picrate, crystals, m. p. 
91—92°, and ferrocyanide, light green, crystalling powder. Ethyl wo- 
amylaniline forms a picrate, rhombic prisms, m. p. 103—104°, and 
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ftrrocyemide, light; green, crystalline powder, Benzylethylaniline gives 
a picrate, rhombic prisms, in. p, 110—111 0 ; ferrocyrmide , light green, 
crystalline powder, a double salt (colourless needlos) with cadmium 
chloride, and with mercuric chloride a colourless, crystalline basic 
substance and a double salt (needles), (NEtPh*CH 2 Ph,BCl) 2 ,Hg03 2 . 
Diethylaniline, picrate, m. p. 135—136° 

The m. p. of each of the above picrates as also of most of the 
iodides below, was also determined by the Kuhara-Chikashigd method 
(A., 1900, ii, 260), the results differing occasionally by several degrees 
from those obtained by the ordinary method. 

The following quaternary compounds were examined : 

Phenylbenzyldimethylammonium iodide, m. p. 141—142° (compare 
Jones, T, 1903, 83, 1409), obtained from dimethylaniline and benzyl 
iodide; platimchloride, needles, m. p. 164—165°; the hydroxide when 
heated decompose*, giving dimethylaniline. Phenylbenzylmethylethyl- 
ammonium iodide, m. p. 135—136° (compare Jones, T., 1904, 85, 224; 
Frbhlich, A., 1910, i, 375), from metliylethylanilme and benzyl iodide; 
platmicfdoride , needles, m. p. 160*5—161°; the hydroxide decomposes, 
giving methylethylaniline. Phenylbenzylmethylallylammonium iodide, 
rhombic prisms, m. p. 128—129° (compare Jones, T, 1905, 87, 1721 ; 
Wedekind, A., 1899, i, 351), obtained from methylsllylaniline and 
benzyl iodide, or from benzylmethylaniline and allyl iodide; platinichlor- 
ide , needles, m. p. 133—334°; the hydroxide when decomposed yields 
methylallylaniline. Ph en y 1 ben zy le thy 1 - w-propy 1 ammoniu m iodide, 
prisms, m. p. 143°, from methyl-zi-propylaniline and benzyl iodide; 
ptatimcMoride, needles, m. p. 159—160°; the hydroxide on decom¬ 
position gives methyl-n-propylaniline. P hen y 1 ben zy 1 m e thy lisobu ty 1 - 
ammonium iodide, prisms, m. p. 124—125°, obtained from methylwo- 
butylaniline and benzyl iodide; platmiehloride , needles, m. p. 
147-—148°; the hydroxide on decomposition gives methylisobutyl- 
aniline. Phenylbmzylmethyl-n-butylammomum iodide , needles, m. p. 
132—133°, obtained from methyl-w-bntylaniline and benzyl iodide; 
platmichlonde f needles, m. p. 139—140°; the hydroxide on decomposi¬ 
tion gives methyl-w-butylaniline. Phenylbenzyimethylwoamylammon- 
ium iodide, from methyltsoamylaniline and benzyl iodide, needles, m. p. 

137— 138° (compare Thomas and Jone*, T., 1906, 89, 280); platini- 
ckloride , needles, m. p. 349—150°; the hydroxide on decomposition 
gives methyheoamylaniline. Phenyldibenzylmethylammonium iodide, 
m. p. 105—106° from benzylmethylaniline find benzyl iodide (compare 
Jones, T., 1903,83,1410); platinichloride, needles, m. p. 131—132°; the 
hydroxide on decomposition yields benzylmethylaniline. Pkmylbenzyl- 
ethyl-n-propylammonium iodide from ethyl-n-propylaniline and benzyl 
iodide, prisms, m. p. 105—106°; platmiehloride , needles, m. p. 
146—147°; the hydroxide on decomposition yields ethyl-w-propyl- 
aniline, 

Phenylbmvylethylallylammonium iodide , obtained from ethylallyl- 
aniline and benzyl iodide, prisms, m. p. 106*5°; platinichloride 9 m. p. 

138— 139°. Phenyldimethylallylammonium iodide, from dimethyl - 
aniline apd ally! iodide, prisms, m. p. 84—85°; the hydroxide on 
decomposition gives dimethylaniline, Phenyldiethylallylammonium 
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iodide from etbylallylaniline and ethyl iodide, or from dietbylaniline 
and allyl iodide; platimehlonde, needles m. p. 158—159°; the 
hydroxide on decomposition gives diethylaniline. Pheuylmethyl-ra- 
propylallylammonium iodide, prisms, m. p. 119—120°, irom methyl-n 
propylaniline and allyl iodide, or as a gummy mass from methylallyl- 
amlineand n-propyl iodide ; platinichloride , needles, m. p. 157—158°; 
the hydroxide on decomposition gives n-propylallylaniline. Phenyl- 
methyKsobutylallylammonium iodide from methyl wobutylaniline and 
allyl iodide, needles, m. p. 124°; platinichloride , needles, m. p. 
156—157° ; the hydroxide on decomposition yields isobutylallylaniline. 
Phenylmethyliaoamylallylammonium iodide, prisms, m. p. 126—127°, 
from methyl?*oamyianiline and allyl iodide; platinichloride, needles, 
m. p. 154—155°; the hydroxide on decomposition gives isoamylallyl- 
aniline. 

PhenylnvetIiylethyl-nJ)utylammonium iodide , prisms, m. p. 72—73°, 
obtained from methylethylaniline and w-butyl iodide, also from ethyl-w- 
butylaniline and methyl iodide m 9 platinichloride, needles,m.p. 195—196°, 
was obtained also from the gummy reaction product of methyl-^* 
butylaniline and ethyl iodide; the hydroxide on decomposition gives 
methyl-w-butylamline. Plienylmethylethylmoamylammonium iodide , 
needles, m. p. 154°, was obtained from ethyl?soamylaniline and methyl 
iodide, also from methylethylaniline and tsoamyl iodide, and from 
methyhsoamylaniline and ethyl iodide; platinichloride, m. p. 191—192°; 
the hydroxide on decomposition gives methylisoamylaniline. 

Phenylmethyl-n^opylisobutylammonmm iodide , a viscous mass, from 
methylisobuty lanitine and n-propyl iodide, and also from methyl-w- 
propylaniline and isobutyl iodide; platinichloride, needles, m. p. 
200—203°; the hydroxide on decomposition yields methyl-w-propyl- 
aniline. 

Phmylmethyl-ii'P'opyliBoamylammonivm iodide, obtained as a gummy 
mass from methyliaoamylaniline and w-propyl iodide and also from 
methylpropylaniline and isoamyl iodide; platinichloride, needles, m. p. 
183—183*5°; the hydroxide on decomposition gives methyls-propyl- 
aniline. Phenylmethyl-n-bvtyliMamylamm<minm iodide, obtained as a 
gummy mass from methyhsoamylaniline and w-butyl iodide, and also 
from methyl-w-butylaniline and isoamyl iodide; platmichloride, needles, 
m. p, 191—192°; t liejbydroxide on decomposition gives methylisoamyl- 
aniline, * 1). F. T, 


Esters Derived from Cyclanols and Aoids of the Formic 
Acid Series. Jean B. Senderens and Jean Abouleno (Compt. rend., 
1912, 165, 1012—1014),—-By a method previously described (A., 1912, 
i, 694) a senes of esters has been prepared from cycZohexanol and the 
three methyl cyclohex&nola and formic, acetic, propionic, butyric, 
iso butyric, and isovaleric acids. They are all colourless liquids with a 
pleasant odour, and are not affected by light, **ave the o-metby%rfo- 
hexyl esters, which turn slightly yellow on prolonged exposure. The 
following physical constants were determined. The b. p.’s are all 
at 750-753 mm.; 
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Methylcycfoliexyl. 

cydo Hexyl. Oitho. Meta. Para. 

b. p. 3b. p. DJ. b. p. DJ. n™ b. p. DJ. w* s . 

Formate 162*5° 1*0057 173*0°0 9813 — 176 5°0*9775 — 177*5°0*9761 — 

Acetate 174*0 0*9854 184 5 0*9636 — 187*5 0*9592 — 188 5 0*9578 — 

Propion¬ 
ate ... 193*0 0*9718 203*0 0*9548 1*444 206*0 0*9509 1*442 207*0 0*9492 1*4425 
Butyrate 212*0 0*9572 221*5 0*9443 1*445 224*5 0 9403 1*4135 226*5 0*9386 1*443 
woButyr- 

ate... 204 0 0*9489 212*5 0*9364 1*441 215*0 0*9318 1*440 216*0 0*9304 1*4395 
* 0 Valer¬ 
ate... 223*0 0*9425 231*5 0*9316 1*444 234*0 0*9275 1*4425 235*0 0*9262 1*4425 

In passing up the acid series there is an increase of 18*5—19° in the 
b. p. from one homologue to the next higher, except in the case of the 
formates, whilst the densities decrease, but in an irregular manner. 

W. G. 


Esterification of Cyclanols by Aromatic Acids. Jean B. 
Senderens and Jean Aboulenc ( Compt. rend 1912,155,1254—1256). 
—Applying the method used for fatty acids (A., 1912, i, 694) to 
aromatic acids having the carboxyl group attached to the benzene 
nucleus, in no case was an ester obtained, but the c^/cfohexanol was 
always converted into ct/cfchexene. If, however, the carboxyl group 
is in the side-chain, condensation readily occurred, and the following 
esters were prepared: 

cyclo Hexyl phmylacetate , b. p. 180*5°, DJ 1*0535, wi 8 1*518. 

cycloj Hexyl phenylpropionate, b. p. 193*5°, DJ 1*0432, n™ 1*515. 

o-MethyfoycAohexyl phenylaceiate , b. p. 186°, DJ 1*0374, n 1 * 1*512; 
the metsi’isomeride, b. p. 188°, DJ 1*0323, n 1 * 1*510; and the para- 
Uomeride , b. p. 188*5°, DJ 1*0316, 1*509. 

o-Methyhyclokexyl plienylpropionate, b. p. 198*5°, DJI*0286, w” 1*510; 
the meta -isomeride, b. p. 200°, DJ 1*0235, n)* 1*508; and the para- 
isomeride, b. p. 200*5°, DJ 1*0225, n™ 1*507. 

Menthyl phenylacetate , au oily liauid, b. p. 205*5°/25 mm., 
D? 0*9887. 

Mmthyl phenylpropionate, needles, m. p. 28'5°, b. p. 216°/25 mm. 

W. G. 

Action of Potassium Hydroxide on cycfoHexanol; Synthesis 
of cycJoHexylcycJohexanol and of Dicycfohexylc^eJohexanoL 
Marcel Gtjerbet (Compt rend., 1912, 155, 1156—1159. Compare 
A., 1912, i, 67, 154).—c^tffoHexanol, like other secondary alcohols, 
undergoes condensation when heated at 230° with potassium hydroxide, 
some oxidation also occurring with the formation of potassium salts of 
acids. The following products were obtained by this method : 

rjiT •fi*FT .niT»P TT 

2-cycloJSTea^/-3 -cjalohexanolj <£j 3 ; 2 . 0 H 2 .(Jj H .qe u » a colourless, oily 

liquid, b. p. 178—180°/55 mm., DJ 0 9950, which yields an acetate, 
& colourless liquid with a pleasant odour, b. p. 188—190°/52 mm. 
On oxidation with chromic acid the alcohol is converted into 2-cyclo-* 
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hexyl- 3-cycloteam)C 0 H n *C 6 H 0 O, a colourless liquid, b. p. 17G—178°/ 
54 mm., yielding an oxime t m. p. 102°, and a seniicctrbazone, m. p. 
149—150°. 

A product of further condensation is SdicyGlohexyl-Z-cjclohemnol, 
g® P r i sma ^ c crystals, m. p. 124°, 

The acids obtained due to a secondary reaction are hexoic acid, 
b. p. 201—207°, and cjclohexylcydiohexanoio acid^ C 0 H n *C fl H n O 2 (?), a 
colourless, oily liquid, b. p. 218—220°/69 mm., DJ 1*010, yielding a 
barium salt, crystallising from alcohol. W. G. 

Catalytic Action. V. Comparison of the Action of Various 
Catalysts III. Acetylation of o Nitrophenol, Carbazole, and 
Diphenylamine, and Some Observations on o-Nitroamline and 
Tribromophenol as well as their Aoyl Derivatives. Jacob 
Boeseken (Bee. trav. chim ., 1912, 31, 350—366. Compare A., 1911, i, 
22).—Further acetylations have been studied in order to find a simple 
reaction on which quantitative researches on the influence of catalysts 
may be based. As a rule, the acetylation of primary amines is too 
complicated, for both mono- and di-acyl compounds are often produced; 
thus when o-nitroaniline is warmed for a quarter of an hour with 
acetic anhydride and a trace of sulphuric acid or aluminium chloride, 
the resulting diaceto-o-nitranilide contains a little of the mono¬ 
derivative. 

The case of -tribromophenol has already been studied by Smith 
and Orton (T., 1909, 95, 1063), but their method is criticised, for the 
acetic acid employed may have influenced the catalysts and their 
estimation of the final products does not seem to have been trust¬ 
worthy, since the acetate is somewhat saponified u on boiling with water. 
Titration of the alkali required to saponify the acetate is also found 
unsatisfactory. The solidification points of mixtures of tribromo- 
phenol (m. p. 92-5°) with the acetate (m. p. 82°) have therefore been 
plotted, but the curve is irregular, and indicates the formation of 
molecular compounds with m. p. about 65°. 

In the case of o-nitrophenol, however, a simple solidification curve 
has been obtained, and found to provide the best means of estimating 
a mixture of the two compounds. The product of the reaction is 
washed with ice water, extracted with benzene, and the extract is 
dried and allowed to evaporate at 50°. By this means ( it is found 
that o-nitrophenol is acetylated by acetic anhydride at 98° to the 
extent of 92% in about four and a-half hours. Hydrogen chloride has 
only a feeble influence, for in one and a-half hours and with 50 
molecules of the gas per 100, the process is only two-thirds complete, 
whereas 3 molecules per 100 of aluminium chloride complete the 
reaction in one and a-half hours, and 3 molecules per 100 of anhydrous 
ferric chloride do so in ten minutes. 

Diphenylamine is so completely acetylated without catalytic agency 
on heating with acetic anhydride on the steam-bath that the present 
studies were carried out at 45°, again with the aid of a solidification 
curve. Fuming sulphuric acid, feme chloride, aluminium chloride, and 
acetyl chloride have nearly equal effects, and the conclusion is drawn 
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that the catalysts have formed compounds with one of the systems 
already present, and that it is their influence that is being studied. 
The formation of sulphacetic acid and probably mono- and di-acetyl- 
sulphuric acids from acetic anhydride and sulphuric acid (Franchimont, 
A., 1881, 716) is of importance in this connexion, as well as the fact 
that aluminium chloride and acetic anhydride produce acetyl chloride 
(see this vol., i, 6). 

Since carbazole is unaffected by alcoholic potash, it was found 
possible to analyse the mixture by titiating the alkali required for the 
saponification of the acyl derivative. Without a catalyst, scarcely any 
acetylation has taken place after five hours at 98°, but with a trace of 
sulphuric acid or with quite minute amounts of ferric chloride, the 
process is complete in half an hour. J. 0 W. 

Nitro-derivatives of Diphenylene Oxide and of Phenyl 
Ether. Alphonse Mailhe {BulL Soc. chim 1912, [iv], 11, 
1011—1014).—An error in the calculation of nitrogen has led to 
the description of nitro-derivatives of phenyl ether containing more 
than four nitro-groups (Mailhe and Murat, A., 1912, i, 346), of penta- 
and hexa-nitrodiphenylene oxides, and of the disulphonic acid^derivative 
of the latter (Mailhe, A., 1912, i, 553). These substances do not exist, 

H. W. 


?re-Dithiolbenzene (Dithioresorcinol). Theodor Zincke and 
Otto Kruger ( Ber 1912, 46, 3468—3479).—The w?-Dithiolbenzene 
was piepared in the ordinary way from benzene-1:3-disulphonyl 
chloride by reduction with zinc and hydrochloric acid. In order to 
obtain good yields the zinc sulphinate must first be formed by the 
action of the zinc on the chloride in alcoholic solution, and aiterwaids 
reduced to the mercaptan by the addition of hydrochloric acid and 
further action of the zinc. If this method of procedure is not 
adopted, the free sulphinio acid and the mercaptan react with the 
formation of tetra- or poly-sulphides. 

The following derivatives of wi-dithiolbenzene have been prepared. 
JDt-1: Z^phenylene disulphide, S 2 (G 6 H 4 )gS 2 , prepared by the action 
of perhydrol in alkaline alcoholic solution, forms a yellowish-white, 
amorphous powder. 4 : Q-Dichloro-\ : 3 -dicfdorolhiolbmzene, 

C a H 2 Cl 2 (SCl) 2 , 

is obtained by chlorination m chloroform solution. It may also be 
prepared from the benzyl ester. It forms yellow, glistening needles, 
m. p. 103°, and shows the usual reactions of the arylsulphur 
chlorides. When warmed with acetone, it gives slender, colourless 
needles of 4: 6-dichloro-l ; Z-diaoetonyltkiolbmzene, 0 6 H 2 01 3 (S # 0H 2 Ac) 2 , 
m. p. 97°. 

On methylation with methyl sulphate, wi-dithiolbenzeno gives 
1:3 dimethylthiolbenzene , C 6 H 4 (SMe) 2 , a strongly refracting liquid with 
characteristic odour, b. p. 149°/17 - mm., which on treatment with 
1:4-nitric add in glacial acetic acid solution yields k-nitro-l : 3 -dimethyl* 
thiolbenzene , NO 2 *O 0 H s (SMe) 2 , yellow, glistening needles, m. p, 114°. 
The disulphoxide is formed at the same time. 1:3 -Diethylthiol- 
bmzene, 0 6 H 4 (SEt) 2 , is similar to the dimethyl ether, and hiss b. p. 
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164°/18—19 mm. 1:3 -Dibenzi/Uhiolbmzene, C 6 H 4 (S*0£E 2 X > 1i) 2> cry^tal- 
lises in leaflets, m. p. 50°. 

4: Z-Dichloro-1 : Z-dimethylthiolbenze C 6 H 2 C1 2 (SCH 8 ) 2 , prepared 
from the dimethyl ether by chlorination in glacial acetic acid solution, 
crystallises in long, glistening needles, m. p. 123°. When chlorination 
takes place in chloroform solution, 1: Z-diPrichl(n*omethylthiolbenzene 9 
C 6 H 4 (S*CC1 8 ) 2 , is obtained as crystals, having the m. p. 106°. Under 
the action of aniline, fission occurs with the formation of dithiolbenzene 
and triphenylguanidine. 

When the dimethyl ether is treated with bromine in chloroform 
solution, stout, dark^ orange needles of 4: Z-dibromo-l: Z-dimethylthiol- 
benzene dibromide , G 6 H 2 Br 2 (SMe)*SBr 2 Me, are obtained. When shaken 
with sodium hydrogen sulphite solution in the presence of chloroform, 
4: Z-dibromo-1 : Z-dimthylthiolbenzene itself, C 6 H 2 Br 2 (SMe) 2 , is obtained 
as colourless, glistening needles, m. p. 142°. The same compound may 
be obtained from the disulphoxide by treatment with hydrogen 
bromide. 4: Z-Dibromo-1: Z-diethylthiolbenzene tetrabromide, 
C 6 H 2 Br 2 (SB V Et) 2 , 

results from the bromination of the diethyl ether in chloroform solu¬ 
tion; it forms dark red, in redacted light steel-blue, needles, which 
readily lose bromine under the action of sodium hydrogen sulphite, 
giving 4 : 6-dibromo -1 : Z-diethylthiolbenzene , C 6 HoBr 2 (SEt) 2 , which 
crystallises in long, silky needles, m. p. 58°. 

Oxidation of the dimethyl ether (1 part) with perhydrol (1-5 parts) 
in glacial acetic acid solution at the ordinary temperature gives white 
needles of phenylene-lxZ-dimethyldisulphoxide , C 0 H 4 (SOMe) 2 , m.p. 131°. 
The corresponding distdphom, O 0 H 4 (SO 2 Me) 2 , is obtained when 3 parts 
of perhydrol are used and the reaction completed on the water-bath; 
it crystallises in white, glistening leaflets, and has m. p. 196—197°. 
The following compounds were obtained in a similar manner: 
Phenylene-hZ-diethyldisulphoxide, 0 6 H 4 (S0Ec) 2 , is a colourless, oily 
liquid; the disulphone , C b H 4 (S0 2 Et) 2 , iorms colourless, clear plates, 
m, p. 142°. Phenylene-l : Z-dibenzytdisulphoxide t 0 6 H 4 (S0 , 0H 2 Ph) 2 , 
gives colourless, glistening crystals, m. p. 131°, whilst the disidpkone 9 
C c H 4 (S0 2 ’CH 2 Ph) 2 , forms tabular crystals, m. p. 229°. T. S. P. 

4:4'-Dithioldiphenyl. Theodor Zincxe and Alexander Dahm 
1912, 45, 3457—3468).—4:4'-Dithioldiphenyi was obtained 
from benzidine by Leuckarb's method (A., 1890, 603), except that the 
decomposition of the diazoxanthate was carried out in the presence of 
copper powder, whereby explosions are avoided and better yields 
obtained. Prom this compound a number of derivatives have been 
obtained. 

By the action of chlorine on the solution of the dimercaptan or of 
its benzyl ether in carbon tetrachloride, 4:4'-dichlorothioldiphenyl 
(A., 1911, i, 369) is obtained. This compound loses chlorine on 
warming with glacial acetic acid, alcohol or dilute alkali, giving a 
compound which is probably the tebrasulphide, S 2 (C 6 H 4 ‘C 6 H 4 ) 2 S 2 . 
Oxidation with nitric acid or chlorine in glacial acetic add solution 
gives the corresponding sulphonyl chloride. On heating with acetone, 
4 : 4!-diacetomjlthioldiphenyl) 0 12 H 8 (S*0H 2 Ac) 2 is obtained in the farm 
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of almost white needles, m. p. 165°. It can also be obtained from 
the dimercaptan and chloroacetone. 

4: 4VDimethylthioldiphenyl, C 12 H 8 (SMe) 2 (compare Leuckart, loc . 
ci£.), is obtained by methylating the dimercaptan with. methyl 
sulphate; m. p. 185°. The action of chlorine in glacial acetic acid 
solution gives the diphenyldichlorothiol, but in chloroform solution 
substitution occurs in the methyl groups, with the formation of 
4: k'di-trichloromethylthioldiphenyl, C^H^S’CClg)^ white needles, 
m, p. 195°, When heated with aniline, triphenylguanidine and 
diphenyldithol are formed from the di-trichloro-compound. 

4:4 / -Diethylthioldiphenyl, C 12 H 8 (SEt) 2 (compare Leuckart, loo. oil.), 
is prepared similarly to the etbyl compound. The action of chlorine 
in chloroform solution gives a red oil. It forms a tetrabromide and 
hexaiodide. 

4: i'-Dibenzylthioldiphenyl, c 13 h s (S’CH 2 Ph) 2 , forms white, glistening, 
leaflets, m. p. 198—199°. Chlorination in chloroform solution gives 
benzylidene chloride and the dichlorothioldiphenyl. 

4 :4 '-DimethyUhioldiphenyl tetrabromide, C 12 H 8 (SMeBr 2 ) 2 , is obtained 
as a red, cry stalline precipitate by the action of dry hydrogen bromide 
on the corresponding sulphoxide (see later) in chloroform solution; 
m. p. 130° (decomp.). Thiosulphate, scdium sulphite, or concentrated 
alkali eliminates bromine, whilst water or very dilute alkali regenerates 
the sulphoxide to some extent. The hexab'omide, 0 13 H 8 (SMeBr 2 ) 2 ,Br 2 , 
prepared from the dimethyl ester by direct addition of bromine in 
chloroform solution, forms dark red crystals, and has m. p. 00° 
(decomp.). It behaves similarly to the tetrabromide towards bromine- 
eliminating agents. The hexaiodide , C 12 H s (SMeI 2 ) 2 J 2 j is prepared 
similarly to the hexabromide, and has m. p. 198° (decomp.); it iorms 
almost black crystals. It can also be obtained from the disulphoxide 
and hydrogen iodide. Iodine is eliminated by the usual agents, but 
the disulphoxide cannot be obtained from it. 

4: k'-DipJimyldimethyldisulphozide, C 12 H 8 (SOMe) 2 , prepared from 
the dimethyl ether by oxidation with hydrogen peroxide or nitric 
acid (D l - 5), forms white leaflets, m. p. 195°. In glacial acetic acid 
solution it is reduced by hydrogen bromide or iodide, in contra¬ 
distinction to its behaviour in chloroform solution (see above). 
Oxidation with perbydrol gives the disulphone , C 12 H 8 (S0 2 Me) 2 , white 
leaflets, m. p, 302°. The following sulphoxides and sulphones are 
prepared similarly: 4: i'-Diphenyldiethyldisvlphoxide , 0 12 H 8 (S0Et) g , 
small, colourless needles, m. p. 134°; the disulphone 9 0 12 H 8 (S0 2 Et) 2 , 
forms white needles, m. p. 187°. 4 i&'-Diphmyldibemyldisulphoxide, 
C 12 H 8 (SO*CH 2 Ph) 2 , consists of white needles, m. p. 243°, as also does 
the dimlphone 9 C 12 H 8 (S0 2 *CH 2 Ph) 2 , m. p. 320°. T. S. P. 

The Autoxidation of Trinaphthylcarbinol. Julius Schmidlin 
and Maximilian Bergman (. Ber 1912, 45, 3203—3205).—In reply to 
Tschitschibabia’s criticism (A., 1911, i, 969) that of the two described 
isomerides of trinaphthylcarbinol (Schmidhn and Massini, A., 1909, 
i, 563) the more stable is in reality an oxidation product of the other, 
it is stated that this oxidation product (a-naphthy 1-di-aa-naph thafluory 1 
alcohol) is a distinct substance, which causes a considerable depression 
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of the in. p. of the stable isomeride and is more easily obtained than 
the latter. 

It has not hitherto been possible to prepare a triarylcarbinol 
containing only the diphenyl and naphthyl radicles; bis-dipbenylyl 
ketone and also esters of diphenylcarboxylic acid refuse to react with 
magnesium naphthyl iodide, also dinaphthyl ketone with magnesium 
diphenyl bromide. D. F. T, 

Preparation of Aoetal Condensation Derivatives from 
Polybydroxy-alcohols with Aldehydes or Ketones. Walter 
Gebhardt (D.R-P. 253083. Compare Harnitzky and Mentschutkin, 
Annalen , 1865, 136, 126).—Glycerol benzylidene ether, 

0 a H # -0H<g>0,H 6 -0H, 

has now been obtained with b. p. 280° and m. p. 84° (compare Fischer, 
A., 1891, i, 395) by heating glycerol and benzaldehyde together at 
135—145°. 

The compound , C 10 H 12 O 2 , b. p. 113*5—115*5°/14 mm., is obtained 
from propylene glycol and benzaldehyde at 162°; and the same alde¬ 
hyde with trimethylene glycol furnishes trimethylene glycol benzylide?u 
ether , C 12 H 10 O 2 , m. p. 50°, b. p. 121—124°/15 mm. 

Ghlorohydrin benzylidene ether, C fi H 5 *CH*0 2 IC 8 H 5 Cl, b. p. 144—146°/ 
14 mm.,is prepared from chlorohydrin and benzaldehyde; glycerol and 
anisaldehyde yield the compound , C u H u 0 4 , b. p. 208—210°/18*5 mm., 
whilst the compound , C n H 12 0 6 , m. p. 107—107*5°, is furnished by 
glycerol and piperonal; and acetophmone glycerol , a viscous liquid, 
b. p. 156°/16 mm., is obtained from glycerol and acetophenone. 

F. M. G. M. 

Oubebin. IV. and V. Efisio Mameli (Gazzetta, 1912, 42, ii, 
546—550, 551—566. Compare A., 1908, i, 20; 1909, i, 503).— 
IV. iso Cubebin ether is obtained when cubebin is dissolved in the 
least quantity of concentrated acetic acid and treated with a small 
quantity of concentrated sulphuric acid ; on pouring the solution into 
water, the ether is precipitated. It forms colourless, acicular crystals, 
m. p. 157°, and has the composition and molecular weight required 
by the formula C 20 H ls O 6 . The substance is optically active, having 
[a]i> 26*02°. It reactions indicate that it is an internal ether. 

Although cubebin ether is easily converted into cubebinol by 
reducing agents, wocubebin ether resists such treatment, bub it is 
converted into cubebinol when boiled with dilute acids. 

V. This paper deals with hydroxycubebinic acid and some of its 
derivatives. The author has investigated the oxidation of cubebin 
and its derivatives by means of a large number of oxidising agents 
(hydrogen peroxide, bromine water, iodine water, Fehling’s solution, 
silver oxide, Nessler’s reagent, dilute nitric acid, lead nitrate, and lead 
peroxide, and hydrochloric acid), and has obtained in all cases results 
analogous to those previously obtained with other oxidising substances 
by himself and other observers. When, however, cubebin is suspended 
in strongly alkaline solution of sodium hypobromite at the ordinary 
temperature, a salt of a new acid, hydroxycubebinic acid, is produced. 
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The preparation is effected by keeping the reaction mixture in the 
dark for five or six days; the sodium salt which has separated (yield 
93 —96%) is collected and purified from admixed cubebin, which is 
insoluble in warm water. When the aqueous solution of this salt is 
treated with dilute sulphuric acid, the lactone, cubebinolide, G 20 H 18 O 6 , 
is obtained; it forms colourless crystals, m. p. 63—64°, [a] D +33*69° (m 
chloroform). This substance behaves in all its reactions as a lactone 
of a monocarboxylic acid. It dissolves with difficulty in boiling 
alkalis, yielding the sodium and potassium salts of hydroxycubebinic 
acid. The sodium salt, C 20 H 19 O 7 Na, forms acicular crystals, which 
melt in their water of crystallisation at 70°,* the anhydrous salt has 
m. p. 205—207°; the salt has no pharmacological action. The other 
salts were obtained from the sodium salt. The strontium , magnesium , 
zinc, cadmium, iron , uranium, copper, cobalt, nickel, lead, manganese , 
calcium, Oa(C 20 H l 9 O 7 ) 2 , and barium, Ba(C 20 H 19 O 7 ) 2 , salts were prepared. 
Indications of the existence of the free acid were observed, but it was 
not possible to isolate it. 

When cubebinolide is treated with magnesium phenyl bromide, 
a diphenyl derivative is obtained, which is to be regarded as the product 
of dehydration of the glycol which would be expected. This substance 
crystallises in colourless leaflets, m. p. 136—137°, [a] D -178*78° (in 
chloroform), and has the probable formula C 82 H 28 O fi , although the 
analytical results do not agree with this very well. 

When a methyl-alcoholic solution of cubebinolide is saturated with 
hydrogen chloride and kept in a sealed vessel, an ester , C 21 H n O 0 Cl, is 
obtained ; it crystallises in thin laminae, m. p. 95°, [a]}, + lS^ 0 . When 
saponified (with strong alkali) it yields a salt of hydroxycubebinic 
acid. 

Oxidation of the lactone with dilute nitric acid gives a dinitr<h 
derivative, m. p. 183—184°. The action of bromine on an alcoholic 
solution of the lactone fields a cta’&rottio-derivative, m. p. 137°. 

The author gives provisional formulae to illustrate possible modes 
of origin of the compounds above described, and their bearing on the 
constitution of cubebin. R. V. S. 

Hydrolysis of o-Acetoxybenzoatas and the Preparation of 
Calcium o-Acetoxybenzoate. Michael M1th£ (Cketn. Zentr ., 1912, 
ii, 431; from Pharm. Post, 1912,45, 474—476,481—483).—The calcium 
salt was prepared by suspending slaked lime in alcohol and adding 
o-acetoxybenzoic acid, when the salt separated as a coagulated mass, 
which was washed with alcohol and dried at 40—60°. The sodium 
salt decomposes in aqueous solution more quickly than the lithium 
salt, and the latter at first more slowly, but eventually more quickly, 
than the calcium salt. The lithium salt decomposes when kept in dry 
powder, and also the calcium salt, but the latter only to a slight 
extent. In water, all three salts form acetic acid and the correspond¬ 
ing salicylate. T. A. H. 

The Action of Hydroohloric Acid and Potassium Hydroxide 
on the Lactam of Benzoyldehydraoetio Acid.' Joh. 8 ch 6 ttle 
and Pavel lv. Petbeeko-Kbittschenko (2?«\, 1912, 45 , 3229—3231, 
Compate A., 1911, i, 1020; 1912, i, 128).—It has already been 
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observed that the action of concentrated hydrochloric acid and sodium 
hydroxide solutions on the lactam of benzoyldehydracetic acid 
produces 2 :6-diphenyl-4-pyridone-3-carboxylie acid and 2:6-diphenyl- 
4-pyridone respectively. 

The action of hydrochloric acid in dilute solution in aqueous alcohol, 
or of dilute solution of potassium hydroxide in alcohol, gives rise to 
benzoyldehydracetic acid. This easy removal of nitrogen from the 
ring does not militate against the structure assumed for the lactam, as 
the alternative possibility of the position of the nitrogen atom in the side- 
chain would necessitate the assumption that ammonium chloride (in the 
action of concentrated solution of acid or alkali) can condense with 
benzoyldehydracetic acid—an assumption which is not in accord with 
experimental evidence. 

The amide of dehydracetic acid, when heated in a sealed tube with 
hydrochloric acid at 180°, quantitatively eliminates a molecule of 
ammonia. D. F. T. 

Nitrogentisic Acids. Alfons Klemenc ( Monatsh ., 1912, 33, 
1243—1254).—The stability of gentisic acid (2 :5-(lihydroxybenzoic 
acid) is so increased by esterification that it can be successfully nitrated, 
especially if the hydroxyl groups are previously acebylated. 

The methyl ester of diacetylgentisic acid, m. p. 62—63*5°, obtained 
by acetylation of methyl gentisate or by the action of diazomethane 
on diacetylgentisic acid, when nitrated with fuming nitric acid (D 1-52) 
and subsequently hydrolysed produces 3 -nitrogentisic acid , a yellow 
powder, in. p. 230° (decomp.); ammonium, salt, brown ; the silver salt, 
a yellow, crystalline powder, on treatment with methyl iodide produces 
the methyl ester, yellow needles, m. p. 158° (decomp.), which can also 
be obtained by direct esterification of the acid by a methyl-alcoholic 
solution of hydrogen chloride. 

Methyl 2-hydioxy-5-methoxybenzoate (Qraebe and Martz, A., 1905, 
i, 702), when nitrated in acetic acid solution with fuming nitric acid, 
yields methyl 3-nito'(b2-hydroxy-5-iii6thoxybenzoate i yellow needles (from 
methyl alcohol), which change to leaflets, m. p. 138—139°; the 
potassium salt, yellow needles, obtained by hydrolysis, on acidification 
gives 3-nitro-2-hydroxy-5-ni6thoxybenxoic acid , yellow needles, m. p. 
381°. 

Diazomethane acting in ethereal solution converts 3-nitrogentisic 
acid, and also 3-nitro-2-hydroxy-5-metlioxybenzoic acid, into the methyl 
ester (colourless needles, m. p. 71—-72°) of Z-nitro-2 : 5-dimethoxybenzoic 
acid (yellow needles, m. p. 181—183°), the acid being obtainable by 
hydrolysis. 

The three nitro-acids described above all give characteristic colours 
when dissolved in potassium hydroxide solution. D. F. T. 

Preparation of Anthraquinonecarboxylio Acids. Badisohe 
Anilin- <fc Soda-Fabbik (D.R.-P, 250742).—Anthraquinonecarboxylio 
acids can be readily prepared by oxidising the corresponding methyl- 
anthraquinones with nitrous fumes (N0 2 or N 2 0 8 ) at a high tempera¬ 
ture in the presence of a suitable solvent, whilst some nitroanthra- 
quinones can be converted by the action of chlorine into the 

VOL. oiv. ' e 
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corresponding chloroanfchraquinones with elimination of the nibro- 
group. 

l-Chloroanthraqui7ume-2-carboxylic add , yellow needles, is obtained 
when l-chloro-2-methylanthraquinone (25 parts) dissolved in 200 parts 
of trichlorobenzene is treated at 160° with the gases generated from a 
mixture of arsenious and nitric acids; and the required l-chloro-2- 
methylanthraquinone is prepared by treating l-nitro-2-methylanthra- 
quinone with chlorine at 180°, 

1: 4rDichlM'oanthraquinom-%-ca/)'boxylic add , citron-yellow needles, 
is obtained from 1:4-dichloro-2-methylanthraquinone, whilst 2-methyl- 
anthr&quinone furnishes anthraqwnone-2-carboxylic add . 

F. M. a. M. 

Benzalacetoneoxalic Acid fBenzylideneaoetylpyruvio Acid]. 
Otto Mumm (Ber., 1912, 46, 3236—3237).—The condensation pro¬ 
duct of pyruvic acid with benzaldehyde described by Mumm and 
Bergell (A., 1912, i, 936) as benzylideneacetylpyruvic acid is in reality 

the isomeric ketoacetylphenylparacone, CHg'OO'CH^Q^-p^X) 

(Ruhemann, T., 1906, 89, 1236). 

It is also formed fiom ethyl pyruvate and benzaldehyde, either from 
the sodium salt of the ester or from the free ester in presence of 
piperidine. E. F. A. 

The Combination of Phenolcarboxylic Acids. Ferdinand 
Mauthner (J. pr. Clmn. y 1912, [ii], 80, 550—551).—A correction. 
The products obtained by hydrolysing the compounds described in 
previous communications (A., 1911, i, 725 \ 1912, i, 267) with alkalis 
fully confirms the constitutions there given, and, therefore, the 
author retracts the statements made in his last paper (A., 1912, i, 858). 

F. B. 

Isomeric and Tautomeric Organo-magnesium Compounds. 
Julius Sciimidlin and Antonio Garcia-Ban^s (Ber., 1912, 45, 
3193—3203),—The earlier explanation of the different behaviour of 
aromatic aldehydes with ordinary and previously heated solutions of 
magnesium triphenylmothyl chloride (Schmidlin, A., 1906, i, 392; 
1907, i, 26, 601; 190S, i, 239) is adhered to in spite of the criticism 
of Tschitschibabin (A., 1909, i, 778). In refutation of the latter's 
criticism, it is stated that his experiments were not of a nature to 
decide the question, and it is further shown that, although magnesium 
benzyl chloride cannot be separated into two isomerides, the solution 
behaves as if it contained a tautomeric mixture of two isomerides, 
which, it is suggested, represent the normal and quinonoid con¬ 
figurations already assumed for the two forms of magnesium tri- 
phenylmethyl chloride. 

When magnesium benzyl chloride solution in ether is treated 
with benzaldehyde, the latter being added in drops, the product is 
o/J-diphenylethyl alcohol, CH 2 Ph* CHPh *OH. During the progress 
of the reaction, the Grignard reagent, which is believed to be an 

equilibrium mixture of the forms and CH 2 Ph*MgCl, 
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has time to rearrange so as to give a theoretical yield of the diphenyl- 
ethyl alcohol produced by the latter form. If, however, the Grignard 
reagent is gradually introduced into the ethereal solution of 
benzaldehyde, both forms enter into reaction, and the product is a 
mixture of the above diphenylethyl alcohol with 1 :3 -diphmyl- 
3 : i-diliydro-2 : \-benzopyran (< diphenylibochroman ), 

prismatic needles, m. p. 111*5° (corr.), b. p. 237°/9 mm., which dissolve 
in concentrated sulphuric acid to a green solution; on oxidation with 
potassium permanganate it gives o-benzoylbenzoic acid and benzoic 
acid, whilst chromic acid produces anthraquinone and benzoic acid. 
In the preparation of the above diphenyldihydrobenzopyran, there 
was occasionally obtained 1: Z-diphenyl-2 :1 -benzopyrcm (diphenyliso- 

chro?nene), colourless needles, m. p. 125—126° 

(corr.); this decolorises bromine and potassium permanganate 
solutions, and gives a colourless solution in sulphuric acid; chromic 
acid gives the same oxidation products as with the dihydro-compound, 
whilst reduction by hydrogen and platinum-black produces the 
dihydro-derivative. 

With other reagents, the magnesium benzyl chloride undergoes 
reaction merely through one of its isomerides; thus the action of 
carbon dioxide affects only the normal compound, whereas the 
formation of o-tolyl alcohol from formaldehyde (Tiffeneau and 
Delange, A., 1904, i, 48) depends on the reaction taking place with 
the quinonoid isomeride. D. F. T. 

The Aotion of Ultraviolet Light on o-, m-, and j?-Nitro- 
benzaldehyde and on Benzaldehyde. Anton Kailan (. Monatsh ., 
3912, 33, 1305—1327).—Under the action of ultiaviolet light, o-nitro- 
benzaldehyde, both in alcoholic and benzene solutions, is slowly trans¬ 
formed into o-nitrosobenzoic acid (compare Ciamician and Silber, A., 
1901, i, 547), the reaction taking place quicker in quartz than in glass 
vessels. The formation of acid from benzaldehyde takes place 
similarly. With both aldehydes the acid formation takes place more 
rapidly in benzene thau in alcoholic solutions. The velocity of 
reaction increase* with increase in concentration of the aldehyde, bub 
proportionality does not exist, the increase in velocity being less than 
would be expected. Under similar conditions the amount of acid 
formed from the o-nitrobenzaldehyde is about twice as great as from 
the benzaldehyde. When the distance between the source of ultra¬ 
violet light (a mezcury lamp) and the reaction vessel is increased, the 
diminution in reaction velocity is greater than would be expected from 
the inverse-square law. During the reaction a very considerable 
portion of the active rays is absorbed. 

Tiv- and p-Nitrobenzaldehydes, either as the solids or in solution, are 
hardly affected by ultraviolet light, the formation of acid being 
extremely small. Both solid o-nitrobenzaldehyde and liquid benz¬ 
aldehyde are acted on to a considerable extent, in one case 87% of the 
benzaldehyde being converted into benzoic acid. 

e 2 
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The foimation of acid is due piincipally to oxidation by the oxygen 
of the air, or by ozone formed by the ultraviolet light; the reaction 
expressed by the equation: 2Ph'COH + H 2 0 = Ph'OH 2 OH + Ph*C0 2 H, 
if it takes place at all, plays only a k subsidiary part. 

In absolute alcoholic solution benzoic acid is not esterified to any 
appreciable extent under the conditions of experiment, nor does it have 
any accelerating action on the oxidation of the benzaldehyde, although 
hydiions, when present in great concentration, may exert such an 
action. 

The temperature-coefficient of the above reactions is very small, as 
is usually the case in photochemical actions. T. S. P. 

New Synthesis of o-Aldehydophenylnitrosohydroxylamine. 
Oskar Batjdisch (Ber., 1912, 45, 3429—3430).—A solution of o-nitro- 
benzaldehyde in 96% alcohol (10 vol.) is diluted with 5 vol. of water, 
treated with 3 vol. of amyl nitrite and 3 vol. of concentrated aqueous 
ammonia, and then gradually with zinc dust. The reaction is complete 
after about fifteen minutes. The mixture is treated with an excess of 
aqueous copper sulphate, and dilute hydrochloric acid is added carefully 
with cooling. From the still alkaline solution is obtained a brown, 
flocculent precipitate, which is removed. The filtrate is rendered 
distinctly acid, whereby the copper derivative of o-aldehydophenyl- 
nitrosohydroxylamine is precipitated. After being washed with 
acetone, the copper salt is converted by aqueous alcoholic potassium 
hydroxide into the potassium salt, from which o-aldehydophenylnitroso- 
hydroxylamine, m. p. 52*5°, is liberated by metaphosphoric acid. 

C. S. 


Chemical Action of Light. II. Photo-Oxidation of the 
Aldehyde Group. I. Terephthalaldehyde. Hermann Suida 
(MomtsK 1912, 33, 1173—1187. Compare A., 1912, i, 117).— 
Although teiephtbalaldehyde is very stable in the solid state and in 
solution in benzene in the dark, its solution undergoes rapid 
atmospheric oxidation when illuminated by a mercury lamp, and a 
white, crystalline deposit is formed \ the deposit consists of terephthal- 
aldehydic acid to the extent of roughly two-thirds, the remainder being 
terephthalie acid; the solution from which the crystals have separated 
gives a pei oxide reaction with acidified potassium iodide solution. 
This oxidation of terephthalaldehyde appears not to occur at all if light 
is excluded, and it is not accelerated by the presence of nitrobenzene, 
this substance, indeed, exerting a hindering effect; a comparison with 
benzaldehyde seems to indicate that, assuming the supply of oxygen by 
diffusion to be more than sufficient, the oxidation velocity of each 
aldehyde group in terephthaldehyde is considerably diminished by the 
presence of a similar group in the para-position. By interposing 
solutions of potassium chromate and of quinine sulphate between the 
solution and the source of light, it is discovered that the effect is mainly 
due to the ultra-violet rays, but that yellow and red light can cause the 
oxidation to occur, although only very feebly. Spectrographic 
examination indicates that the effective rays are from 400 to 300uft. 

D. F, T. 
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Catalytic Reduction. VII. The Preparation and Appli¬ 
cation of Colloidal Platinum Metals. Aiadar Skita and W. A. 
Meyer (Ber,, 1912, 45, 3579—3589).—When submitted to the action 
of free hydrogen, an aqueous alcoholic solution containing an un¬ 
saturated aldehyde or ketone with a little palladious chloride and gum 
arabic undergoes reduction; colloidal pall idium is first formed, which 
then catalytically accelerates the hydrogenation of the ethylenic 
linking (Skita, A., 1909, i, 479). If the ethylenic substance does 
not contain a ketonic or aldehydic group, colloidal palladium is not 
obtained, but precipitated metal, which, however, is sufficient to aid 
the reduction of camphene to dihydrocamphene, and of ^-phenylvinyl 
acetate to /3-phenylethyl acetate , b. p. 109—112°/13 mm., although 
it fails to reduce double bonds in aromatic nuclei. This action of the 
carbonyl group in aiding the formation of colloidal palladium is 
probably due to the formation of a double compound of the ketone or 
aldehyde with the greater portion of the metallic chloride present 
(compare Zeisse, Annafon, 1840, 33, 29); under such conditions it is 
probable that colloidal particles are first formed which can cause the 
separation of the rest of the metal in the same form, This is con¬ 
firmed by the behaviour at the ordinary temperature of a solution of 
palladious chloride and gum arabic, which, after the addition of a 
little colloidal palladium, is rapidly reduced by hydrogen to the colloidal 
metal, whereas if treated directly with hydrogen the metal is slowly 
precipitated in an insoluble form ; this effect is not merely due to the 
prevention of supersaturation (Zsigmondy, A., 1906, ii, 679), but is 
also in part catalytic, 

A colloidal solution of palladium can also be obtained by the action 
of hydrogen on a hot aqueous solution of palladious chloride containing 
gum arabic; when a mixture of this solution with an alcoholic feebly 
acid solution of piperine was treated with hydrogen, tetrahydropiperine 
(Skita and Franck, A., 1911, i, 1017) was produced. 

Solutions of palladious chloride and of potassium platinosochloride 
containing gum arabic, when treated with sodium carbonate, give 
palladious and platinous hydroxides in a colloidal condition; careful 
evaporation in a vacuum, after dialysis, gives a residue of brown 
palladious hydroxide or black platinous hydroxide consisting of scales, 
which readily dissolve in water again. These colloidal hydroxides are 
well suited to reduction processes, for example, hydrogen reduced an 
aqueous alcoholic solution of pinene containing a little palladium 
hydroxide to pinane, and a solution of phorone containing a little 
platinum hydroxide readily absorbed an amount of hydrogen corre¬ 
sponding with two ethylenic linkings. 

Colloidal palladium hydroxide solutions when shaken with hydrogen 
are reduced to colloidal palladium, and on evaporation in a vacuum 
black scales are obtained which readily re-dissolve in water; black 
scales of colloidal platinum can be similarly obtained. These, which 
can also be prepared directly by reduction of the corresponding 
chlorides, are again suitable for reduction experiments, o-nitroaceto- 
phenone and nitrobenzene being easily reduced to the corresponding 
amino-compounds. 

The most satisfactory method for the hydrogenation of an un- 
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saturated compound is to add to the solution of platinum chloride and 
gum arabic a trace of a colloidal palladium or platinum solution, and 
then to act with hydrogen ; the unsaturated substance which may be 
present from the commencement or introduced later is then easily 
reduced, for example, quinine yields dihydroquinine, whilst diacetyl- 
morphine gives diacetyldAhydromorphine, needles, m. p. 158° (hydro- 
cMwidt) needles, m. p. above 300°), and cinnamic acid yields /3-phenyl- 
propionic acid. D. F. T. 

Catalytic Reduction. VIII. Hydrogenation of Aldehydes 
and Ketones, and of Aromatic and Heterocyclic Substances 
in Colloidal Solutions. Aladar Skita and W. A. Meter (Ber, 
1912, 45. 3589—3595. Compare preceding abstract).—It has 
already been observed that hydrogenation occurs more readily in 
certain solvents than in dtherg (Fokin, A, 1907, i, 819), and that 
acetic acid is so suitable that in the presence of platinum black even 
aromatic substances can be reduced (Willstatter and Hatt, A., 1912, 

i, 545). By using a colloidal solution of platinum, prepared by one 
of the methods described (preceding abstract), and applying acetic acid 
as solvent, it is found possible with hydrogen under an additional 
pressure of one atmosphere, to reduce toluene to methylcycfohexane, 
benzoic acid to cyctohexa,n ecar boxy lie acid, naphthalene to decahydio- 
naphthalene, pyridine to piperidine, heptaidehyde to heptyl alcohol, 
dihydroisophorone to $ra?w-dihydroig 0 phorol, and benzene to cyclo¬ 
hexane ; in the last two cases only a trace of colloidal platinum was 
taken with a solution of the substance for reduction, together with 
chloioplatinic acid, so that the treatment with hydrogen first produced 
the catalyst, and then reduced the organic substance; the reduction 
processes generally occupied one to three hours. Quinoline, however, 
required longer tieatment with a rather higher pressure of hydrogen 
for reduction to decahydroquinoline, and by checking the reduction at 
the right stage, tetrahydroqumoline could be obtained. A descrip¬ 
tion of the apparatus employed is given. 

It was not found possible to replace gum arabic satisfactorily by 
any other protecting colloid. D. F. T. 

Condensation Products of Cyclic Ketones with Acetone. 
Otto Wallach and W. von Rechenbbrg (Ghent. Zentr. } 1912, 

ii, 923—924; from Nachr. K m Gee. ITtes. Gdtt., 1912, 442—445).— 
Further investigation of the condensation of acetone with 1:3-methyl- 
eyefohexanone (A., 1896, i, 572 ; 1897, i, 425) shows that condensation 
takes place between the O-atom of the cyclic ketone and hydrogen 
from the acetone, with the production of compounds having a ICO 
group in the side-chain, which can be reduced to saturated ketones of 
the type R*CH s *COMe, where R is a cyclic radicle. The position of 
the ethylenie linking is uncertain, but it is probably cyclic. 

1 :S-Me$hyfoYdohexyIaceto7ie,b.& 211*5—212°,D 215 0*8915, 8 1*4496, 
obtained by reducing the methylcycfohexenylacetone produced by 
condensing l-methylcycfohexan-3-one with acetone (loe. tit.), is leevo- 
rotatory, resembles other extra-cyclic ketones in aroma, gives a semi- 
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carbazone , m. p. 154°, and on oxidation with sodium bypobvomit© yields 
1: 3-methylc?/cfohexylacetic acid. 1: 4- Methijlcydohexenylacetom , b. p. 
216—217°, D 31 0*916, n 1*4672, has an anise odour, gives a semi - 
carbazone , m. p. 122—123°, and a liquid oxime . On reduction it yields 
1: ±wethylcYdokexylatieton<>i b. p. 214—215°, D 21 0*8930, n % 1*4499. 
The latter gives a semicarbazone , m. p. 166°, and is oxidised by sodium 
hypobromite to 1:4-methylc?/c£ohexylacetic acid. T. A H. 

Action of an Alcoholic Solution of Potassium Hydroxide 
on Ketones. II. Pieter J. Montagne and Jacob Moll van 
Charante (j Bee . trav . chim ., 1912, 31, 298—349. Compare A., 1908, 
i, 988).—The action of alcoholic potash on further derivatives of 
benzophenone is described. It is found that the introduction of an 
amino-group into any position in the ring entirely prevents the 
reduction to a benzhydrol, but that the presence of methyl, chlorine, 
or bromine in the para-position, or of chlorine in the ortf/io-position, is 
without influence on the reduction. In the case of the bromo-deriv- 
atives it was previously found that 2:4:6-tribromobenzophenone is 
not only reduced, but that it also loses the bromine atoms in 2 and 6 
(A., 1910, i, 42). Studying this detaching influence of the -COPh 
group further, it is found that the elimination of bromine occurs 
readily in the case of o-bromobenzophenone, to a slight extent with 
the para-compound, and to a still smaller extent, but certainly, with 
the meta-derivative. The -CHPh-OH group, on the contrary, has no 
such detaching influence, the substituted benzhydrols remaining 
entirely unchanged when heated with alcoholic potash; only in the 
case of the 4:4 / -dibromobenzhydrol was there any trace of halogen 
removed. The following benzophenones have been studied: 2-, 3-, and 
4-cbloro-, 4:4'-diehloro-, 2-, 3-, and 4-bromo-, 2:4-, 2:6-, and 4:4'- 
dibromo-, 4-iodo-, 2-amino-, 2 : 2'-diamino-, 4 : 4'-didimethylamino- 
(Michler’s ketone), 2- and 3-methyl-. Many of these have been 
described by Montagne and Koopal (see Koopal, Thesis). 

2:4-Dibromobenzophenone was obtained by the action of benzoyl 
chloride and aluminium chloride on 1:3-dibromobenzene (Boeseken, 
A, 1908, i, 189) and also synthesised as follows: Acetanilide was 
converted into 2:4-dibromoacetauilide, not by Ohattaway’s method 
(A,, 1900, i, 152), since that yielded only p-bromoacefcanilide, but 
according to Mannino and Donato (A., 1908, i, 826). This was 
saponified by 10% potassium hydroxide, and the 2:4-dibromoaniline 
diazotised. With amyl nitrite, nitrous acid, or sodium nitrite and 
dilute sulphuric acid, a varying quantity of 3:4:3': 4'-tefcrabromo- 
diazoaminobenzene crystallised out, but on warming with water the 
mixture gave a good yield of 1:3-dibromobenzene. When mixed 
with potassium nitrite and added to concentrated nitric acid, the 
formation of a diazoamino compound was prevented (compare O. 1ST. 
Witt, A., 1909, i, 855), and on warming the diluted diazotised liquid 
with a mixture of copper sulphate and potassium cyanide the 
2 :4-dibromobenzonitrile was obtained. This was saponified and the 
acid converted into the chloride, which with benzene and aluminium 
chloride gave the \: 4-dibromobenzophenone. From the mother 
liquors of this compound a small amount of 2:6-dibromobenzo- 
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phenone was recovered, the two bromine atoms exerting no steiic 
hindrance, which confirms the author’s experience that the Friedel 
and Crafts’s reaction on halogenated benzenes gives rise to ortho- as 
well as to para-subsiitution. 

2:6-Dibromobenzophenone was also synthesised. Sulphanilic acid 
was converted into dibromoaniline (Orton and Pearson, T., 1908, 93, 
735), and this was diazotised as above and converted into 2:6-di- 
bromobenzonitrile, which was saponified by 65% sulphuric acid. The 
amide, m. p. 208*5°, was fuither tieated with 90% sulphuric acid, and 
the 2 : 6-dibromobenzoic acid was converted into 2 :6-dibromobenzoyl 
chloride and this into 2 : Mib'omobmaophenone , C 0 H 8 Br 2 *COPh, 
which crystallises in very long needles, m. p, 121*5°, b. p. 381°. . 

4-Aminobenzophenone, m. p. 124°, obtained by the reduction of 
4-nitrobenzophenone (Shroter, A., 1909, i, 773) was found to remain 
unchanged by acetic acid, and was thus distinguished from 4-amino- 
benzhydrol, m. p. 121°, since the latter gives an acetyl compound, 
m. p. 153° (Doebner, A., 1882, 507). New benzhydrols obtained by 
the action of alcoholic potash on the benzophenones are 3 -bromo- 
bmzhydrol , C 6 H 4 Br• (JHPh• OH, m. p. 43°, and 3 -vnethylbenzhydrol, 
0 6 H 4 Me*0HPh*0H, slender needles, m. p. 53° 

Detailed crystallographic measurements of the following substances 
have been made: 4-bromoacetamlide, 2 :4-dibromoacetanilide, 2 :4- 
dibromoaniline, 2 :4-dibromobenzophenone, 2 : 6-dibromobenzamide, and 
2-nitrobenzophenone. J. O. W. 

Conversion of Distyryl Ketone into 2:6-Diphenylpyrone. 
Daniel Vorlander and G. A. Meyer (Ber, 1912, 45, 3355—3358).— 
Distyryl ketone tefcrabromide (Claisen and Clapar&de, A., 1882, 511) 
when heated in alcoholic solution with a quadrimolecular quantity of 
potassium hydroxide is converted into a viscous oil, probably the 
diethoxy-compound, CO(CHICPh*OEt); the substance gives a blood- 
red solution in sulphuric acid and a gradual brownish-black coloration 
with ferric chloride solution. When it is heated with hydrochloric 
acid (D 1*1) under reflux condenser for several hours a mixture of 
2:6-diphenylpyrone, needles, m. p. 139—140°, with much resinous 
matter is produced. D. P. T. 

Elimination of Hydrogen from Aromatic Nuclei and Union 
of the Latter by means of Aluminium Chloride. Boland 
Scholl and Christian Seer (Anmlen, 1912, 394, 111—177).— 
Isolated instances of the union of aromatic nuclei by means of 
aluminium chloride at elevated temperatures are known, for example, 
the formation of perylene from 1:1'-dinaphthyl (Scholl. Seer, and 
Weitzenbock, A., 1910, i, 616), of fl&vanthrene from 2-aminoanthra- 
quinone (Scholl, A., 1907, i, 540), and of wwso-naphfchadianthrone from 
meto-benzdianthrone (Scholl and Mansfeld, A., 1910, i, 494). The 
authors have now examined this reaction more fully, and find that, by 
means of anhydrous aluminium chloride at 80—140°, aromatic nuclei 
can be very satisfactorily united, particularly i^| the case of aromatic 
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ketones, where the elimination of the hydrogen is accompanied by the 
formation of new rings ; thus, 1:9-benzanthione is obtained in 76% 
yield by heating phenyl a-naphthyl ketone and 
anhydrous aluminium chloride (5 pts.) at 150° during 
two and a-balf hours. In a similar manner, o-tolyl 
a-naphthyl ketone yields 5-methyl-l : 9-benzanthrone 
(annexed formula), m. p. 167—168°, yellow needles; 
jn-tolyl a-naphthyl ketone yields 6-methyl- 1:9 -benzan* 
throne, m. p. 169*5°, yellow needles; p tolyl a-naphthyl 
ketone yields 7-methyl-l : 9-bmzanthrone, m. p. 158—159°, yellow 
needles; p-diphenylyla-naphthyl ketone yields 7-phenyl-l : 9-benzanthrone, 
m. p. 170—171°, yellowish-brown leaflets; phenyl a-4-hydroxynaphthyl 
ketone yields 2-hydroxy- 1:9 -bmzanthrone, m. p. 304°, daik red needles 
{benzoyl derivative, m. p. 236°, golden-yellow needles). In the last 
preparation, 2-hydroxydihydro-l : 9-benzanthrone, m. p. 142—143°, 
yellowish-brown needles, is first formed, it is converted into 2-hydroxy- 
1:9-benzanthrone by prolonged heating or by passing oxygen through 
its solution in hot aqueous sodium hydroxide. 

The interaction of naphthalene, o-toluoyl chloride, and aluminium 
chloride in carbon disulphide leads to the formation of o tolyl a-naphthyl 
ketone, C 10 Hi-*CO-C 0 H 4 Me, m. p. 64°, b. p. 365—375°. By similar 
methods, m -tolyl a-napkikyl ketone, m. p. 74—75°, and ip-tolyl a-naphthyl 
ketone, m. p. 85°, have been prepared. y-DLphenylyl a-naphthyl ketone , 
C^Hf'CO'ObH^Ph, m. p. 136—137°, is obtained in a similar manner 
from a-naphthoyl chloride and diphenyl, or from naphthalene and the 
chloride, m. p. 114—115°, colourless needles, of diphenyl-4-carboxylic 
acid. Phenyl a-i-hydroxynaphthyl ketone , OH-C 10 H c *COPh, m. p 
164—165°, is obtained from anaphthol and benzoyl chloride by 
Doebner’s method. f 

o-a-Naphthoylbenzoic acid yields naphthanthraquinone, not the 
expected 1:9-benzanthrone-5-car boxy lie acid, by heating with 
aluminium chloride. 

[With Otto von Seybel.] —The interaction of the chloride of anthra- 
quinone-2 carboxylic acid, naphthalene, and aluminium chloride in 
nitrobenzene at 75—80° for ten hours leads to the formation of a 
mixture of a-naphthyl 2-anthraquinonyl ketone, 

O 6 H 4 <gg>0 6 H 8 .CO'C 10 H r , 


Me 00 



m. p. 166—166*5°, light brown leaflets, and the p-isomeride, m. p. 
176—177°, citron-yellow needles, which is separated by repeated 
crystallisation from glacial acetic acid and 
from pyridine. By heating with aluminium 
chloride at 100—140° for one hour and 
again at 140—145° for another hour, the 
former yields 6: 7-phthaloyl-l : 9-benzanthrone 
(annexed formula), m. p. 325—326°, dark 
yellow needles, which, unlike the a-naphthyl 
anthraquinonyl ketone, forms with alka¬ 
line sodium hyposulphite a dark green vat producing on unmordanted 
cotton green tones changing to yellow in air. The constitution of the 
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phthaloylbenzanthrone is proved by oxidation with chromic acid, 
whereby 2 : Z-phthaloylanthraquiruyiie^-carboxylic aoid, 

0 8 H 4 <g°>0 6 H 2 <gg>0 fl H 8 -00 2 H, 

m. p. 338° (decomp.), microcrystalline, yellow needles, is obtained, 
which is converted by sublimation mto Philippi's 2:3-phthaloyl- 
anthraquinone (A., 1911, i, 793). Phthaloylanthraquinonecarboxylic 
acid forms a greenish-yellow sodium salt, which forms with hot 
alkaline sodium hyposulphite a violet, and finally an orange, solution, 
changing to blue in air; this solution produces on unmordanted cotton 
a blue colour which becomes red by treatment with acids. 

The interaction of pyrene, benzoyl chloride (rather more than 1 mol.), 
and aluminium chloride in carbon disulphide for twelve hours at the 
ordinary temperature, and then for an equal period on the water-bath, 
leads to the formation of 3-bmzoylpyrene, m. p. 
Bz / \ Bz 124—125°, yellow crystals, which is purified by 

/ \_/ means of the picrate , CggH^OgNg, m. p. 157°, 

\_/ \_ / orange needles. By using two or more mols. of 

Bz \_/ benzoyl chloride, a mixture of di- and tri-benzoyl- 

pyrene is obtained, which is separated readily owing 
to the slight solubility of the latter in glacial acetic acid. 3:5:8 Tri- 
bmzoylpyrem (annexed formula), m p. 239—240°, crystallises in yellow 
needles. 3: B-Dibenzoylpyrem, m. p. 158—160°, slender, yellow 
needles, yields pyrenequinone by oxidation with aqueous potassium 
dichromate and sulphuric and acetic acids, and is converted into 
pyranthrone when mixed with aluminium chloride, placed in a bath 
previously heated to 155—160°, and kept there for one hour (if the 
heating is effected gradually, the benzoyl groups are eliminated before 
the benzanthrone rings are formed). This formation of pyranthrone 
establishes the direct relation of the substance to pyrene, and also 
proves the orientation of the benzoyl gioups in the dibenzoylpyrene. 
3:5:8-Tribenzoylpyrene is converted into Z*benzoylpyranthrom, red¬ 
dish-brown, metallic needles, in a similar manner ; at a slightly higher 
temperature, 165—170°, the benzoyl group is eliminated and pyr¬ 
anthrone is formed. The interaction of 
pyrene, a-naphthoyl chloride, and 
aluminium chloride in carbon disulphide 
leads to the formation of a nearly 
quantitative yield of a mixture of 3: 8- 
and 3 :10-di-a-naphthoylpyrene, which 
is separated by boiling glacial acetic 
acid, in which the former is in¬ 
soluble. 3 :8-D i-a-naphthoylpyrme, 

m. p. 271*5—273°, crystallises in micro¬ 
scopic, yellow leaflets; the 3:1 Q-isomeride, 
m. p, 219—220°, in yellow leaflets. The 
former and 'aluminium^ chloride at 140° for forty minutes yield 
5:6 :5': ff^ibmzpyrcmthrom (annexed formula), a brown powder, 
which forms in hot alkaline sodium hyposulphite a sparingly soluble 
vat, by which unmordanted_ cotton is dyed blue, changing to orange- 
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red in air. In a similar manner, pyrene, )3-naphthoyl chloride, and 
aluminium chloride yield 3 : lQ-di-/3-naphthoylpyrene, m. p. 195*5—197°, 
yellow crystals (purified by means of the orange yellow piernte ), and 
3 : 8 -di-fi-naphthoylpyrem, m. p. 289°, flattened, yellow needles. The 
latter and aluminium chloride at 145—155° yield 7 : 8: T : S'-dibenz- 
pyranthrone , a brown, indistinctly crystalline powder with green 
shimmer, which forms a vat behaving like that of the preceding isomeride. 

It will be noticed that the action of the preceding acyl chlorides on 
pjrene in the presence of aluminium chloride yields in each case a pair 
of diacylpyrenes. One of these is undoubtedly the 3 :8-diacylpyrene, 
since it is converted into benz-(or dibenz-)pyranthrone by aluminium 
chloride. It is known that hydrocarbons such as anthracene and 
phenanthrene, which ate easily oxidised to quinones, are attacked in 
the Friedel-Crafts reaction by the acid chloride or anhydride in the 
same positions as by the oxidising agent in the formation of the 
quinone. Consequently it is probable that pyiene, which forms 
3:8-diacylpyrenes in the Friedel-Crafts reaction, yields 3:8-pyrene- 
quinone, not 3:10-pyrenequinone (Goldschmiedt, A., 1907, i, 310), by 
oxidation. 


The constitution of violanthrone (Bally's violanthrene, A., 1905, i, 
237) has been proved by the formation of the substance from 
4: 4'-dibenzoyl-aa-dinaphthyl and aluminium chloride at 95—100°. 
g £,q The interaction of naphthalene, pyromueyl chloride, 

yv and aluminium chloride in caibon disulphide leads to 
8 ^ the formation of (impure) a-fwyl a-naphthyl ketone, 
C 4 OH 8 *CO*O 10 H r , b. p. 360—365°, which reacts with 
aluminium chloride to form a brown substance from 
which individual products have not been isolated. In 
a similar manner, naphthalene and the chloride of 
thiophen-2-carboxylic acid, or thiophen and a-naphthoyl chloride, yield 
a-thienyl a-naphthyl ketone , C 4 SH 8 *CO*C 10 H 7 , m. p. 68—69°, b. p. 383°, 
almost colourless needles, which is converted by aluminium chloride at 
140—144° into lenzthiophcmthrone- 9 (annexed formula), a brown, 
crystalline powder ; this sinters at 210°, but is not fused at 250°, and 



yields by fusion with alcoholic potassium hydroxide a dye which is 
probably the analogue, C 80 H 12 O 2 S 2 , of violanthrone. 

The interaction of pyrene, the chloride 
S CO of thiophen-2-carboxylic acid, and alumin- 

/\s \/\ ium chloride in carbon disulphide leads 

_J | | to the formation of 3: 8-di-a-thiophenoyl- 

\/\/\ pyrene , C 2ft H 14 0 2 8 2 , m. p. 278—279°, eiong- 

| ] | ated, yellow leaflets, and 3: 10-di-a-thio- 

\/\/\ _ phenoylpyrene , m. p. 191—192°, yellow 

| j I | leaflets; the former and aluminium chlor- 
ifle at 150—158° yield pyrihiophanthrone 
CO S (annexed formula), microscopic, reddish- 
brown needles. C. S, 


Chaikones and Hydroohalkones, II. Guido Bargelltni and 
Mina Finkelstein (Gazzetta , 1912, 42, ii, 417—426. Compare 
Bargellini and Bini, A., 1912, i, 118).—The present paper describes 
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the reduction of four chalkones to the corresponding hydrochalkones 
by means of hydrogen in the presence of platinum black or palladium 
black. 

2': 4': 5'-TrimethoxychaIkone (compare Bargellini and Avrotin, A., 
1911, i, 68) is conveniently prepared by the original method of 
preparation of chalkones (Stockhausen and Gattermann, A., 1893, i, 
163). If, however, the heating of the mixture of hydroxyquinol 
trimethyl ether, cinnamyl chloride, and aluminium chloride is pro¬ 
longed to ten or twelve hours, the principal product is a substance , 
CgyHpoOf, which forms colourless needles, m. p. 127—128°. This 
compound dissolves in concentrated sulphuric acid, giving a pale 

yellow coloration, and does 

OMe OMe not react with bromine ; it 

OMe OMe 2': 4': S'-Trimethoxyhydro- 

chcdkone , C 18 H 20 O 4 , crystal¬ 
lises in colourless needles, m. p. 105—107°; it dissolves in concentrated 
sulphuric acid, giving a pale yellow coloration. 

3:4:2': 4': b'-Pentamethoxyhydrochcdkone, O 20 H 24 O c , forms colourless 
needles, m. p. 115—117°; it dissolves in concentrated sulphuric acid, 
giving a pale yellow coloration. 

2'-Hydroxy-4 :: £-dimethoxyhydrochallcorie, C l7 H 18 0 4 , crystallises in 
colourless needles, m. p. 58—60°. 

2!-Hydroxy -3 :4 :4'- trimethoxyhydrockalJcone , C 18 H 20 O 5 , crystallises in 
colourless needles, m. p. 78—79°, and dissolves in concentrated sul¬ 
phuric acid, giving a pale yellow coloration. 

Attempts to reduce esperitin were unsuccessful, possibly owing to 
the hindering action of the free phenolic hydroxyl groups, or peihaps 
owing to some influence of the solvent. R. V. S. 


«>■ 


Phenylhydroxyketoperinaphthindene. Marcello Cesaris 
(Gazzetta, 1912, 42, ii, 453—472).—When phenylacetic acid, naphthalic 
anhydride, and potassium acetate aie heated at 230° 
for two hours, l-hydroxy-3-keto-2-phenylperinaphth- 
indene (annexed formula) is formed; it crystallises 
in iridescent, orange-yellow scales, m. p. 218°, and 
dissolves in concentrated sulphuric acid, giving an 
intense yellow coloration. The substance dissolves 
in alkalis, and is reprecipitated by acids. The acetyl derivative, 
C ig H 11 0 2 Ac, forms deep yellow needles, m p. 172—175°. Bromination 
of hydroxyketophenylperinaphthindene in anhydrous solvents (such 
as chloroform) yields an unstable additive product of the probable 
,HEr. By the action of water on this compound, 
or by biomination in aqueous solvents, 2-bromo - 
1 : 'd-diketo-2 phenylperinaplithindem (annexed 
formula) is obtained ; it foims prisms or needles, 
m. p. 198°. The anilide , C 19 H n 0 2 *NHPh, prepared 
from the bromo-derivative, crystallises in golden- 
yellow scales, m. p. 225—227°. When the bromo- 
derivative is treated with alkalis, hydroxyketophenylperinaphthindene 


i-OH 


formula 0 19 H 12 0 2 Br, 



CO 

CO 


PhBr 
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is obtained. The action of hydrogen bromide on hydroxykefcophenylperi- 
naphtbindene (in chloroform) yields an unstable compound, C 10 H 12 O 2 HBr, 
which begins to melt at 90° and is completely melted at 210°. 

Cautious oxidation of hydroxy ketophenyiperinaphthindene with 
permanganate yields napkthaiic acid, benzoic acid, and traces of an 

acid crystallising in colourless needles, 
"\ 0 0 / \ m. p. about 200—202°. Oxidation 

O p, p,/ \ / with potassium dichromate in acetic 

\ / \ acid yields a neutral substance, 

O O \_/ CggBEg 2 0^, to which the annexed 

structure of bis diketophenylperinaphth - 
indene is ascribed; it is a straw-coloured, crystalline powder, m. p. 
about 235—236° (decomp ), and it dissolves in concentrated sulphuric 
acid, giving an intense orange-red coloration. R. Y. S. 


Preparation of a-Chloroanthraquinone. Badische Anilin- <fe 
Soda-Fabeik (D.R.-P. 252578).—When a-nitroanthraquinone (or its 
derivatives) is treated with chlorine, this element displaces the a-nitro- 
group. Moreover, when l-mtro-2-methylanthraquinone is similarly 
treated at high temperatures it furnishes <o-di- with some u-mono- and 
<o-tri-chloro-derivatives. 1-Chloroanthraquinone is obtained (in satis¬ 
factory yield) when 1-nitroanthiaquinone (80 parts) in 400 parts of 
trichlorobenzene is treated at 160—165° with a stream of chlorine; 

1: 5-dinitroanthraquinoneat 190° furnishes 1:5-dichloroanthraquinone, 
and at 160—180° l-nitro-2-methylanthraquinone yields chiefly a>-l-tri- 
chloro-2-methylanthraquinone. F. M. G. M. 

Preparation of Condensation Products of the Anthracene 
Series Containing Sulphur. Badische Anilin- & Soda-Fabrik 
(D.R.-P. 251115).—When negatively substituted anthraquinones 
which in addition contain one or more auxochrome groups are con¬ 
densed with arylmercaptols they yield compounds which can be 
employed as pigments, or for the preparation of dyes. 

The compound obtained when an alcoholic solution of 4-chloro- 
l-hydroxy-2-methylanthraquinone (54 parts) containing 13 parts of 
potassium hydroxide is heated at 100° with p-tolyl mercaptan 
(25 parts) ib a ciysialline, violet powder. The following compounds 
obtained in a similar manner are described in the original; from 
p-tolyl mercaptan with (1) 4-cliloro-l-amino-2-methylanthraquinone a 
glistening, bionze, crystalline powder; (2) with 4-bromo-l-methyl- 
aminoanthraquinone, glistening, violet needles; (3) with 1-chloro- 
aminoanthraquinone an orange, crystalline powder; whilst 2-bromo- 
l-amino-4-hydroxyunthraquinone furnishes l-amino-i-hydroxyanthra- 
quinone 2-p -tolyl thioether , violet-brown bronze needles, and 2:3-dicliloro- 
1:4-diaminoanthraquinone yields 1:4 -diamnoanthraquinone 2 : 8-di- 
t/iio-p-tolyl ether, blue needles. F. M. G. M. 

Preparation of Anthracene Derivatives. Fabbenfabriren 
vorm. Feiedh. Bates <fc Co. (D.R.-P. 252530. Compare A., 1907, 
i, 1067).—An account of the preparation of compounds of ccerthionium 
type by heating the following anihraquinone thio-ethers with con¬ 
centrated sulphuric acid at 150—160°: aa'-dianthraquinonyl thio¬ 
ether ; aj8-dianthraquinonyl thioether; 4 :4'- or 5:5'-dibenzoyldi- 
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amino-1:1 , -dianfchraquinony 1 thioether, whilst the condensation of 1: 5- 
dichloroanthraquinone (1 mol.) with 2 mols. of anthraquinone-2-mer- 
captol (compare A., 1907, i, 1067) furnishes 1: 5-anthraquinonedir 
m&rcaptol - di-2'-anthraquinonyl thioether. E. M. G. M. 

Binuclear Quinones of the Anthraquinone Group. Hans 
Meyer, Richard Bondy, and Alfred Eckert (. Monatsh 1912, 33, 
1447—1468).—The supposed oxidation of dihydrodianthrone by amyl 
nitrite (Padova, A., 1909, i, 167, 655) to dianthrone is apparently 
a mistake, as the product is a mixture of anthraquinone with 
unchanged dihydrodianthrone. Dianthrone , 

00 <o‘h;> <s=0 <o1h;> 00 , 

can, however, be easily obtained by the oxidation of dianthranol in 
alkaline solution with potassium persulphate or hydrogen peroxide; 
the product, a crystalline powder, is preceded by an intermediate 
labile green substance. If a solution of dianthrone in acetic acid 
is exposed to sunlight or to the rays fxom a mercury lamp or an 
electric arc, it deposits yellow needles of meso-naphthadunthrone, 

CO<fo g 8 >O=0< n fl g s >C!O (compare Scholl, Mansfield, and 

Potschiwauscheg, A., 1910, i, 494); the different properties of the 
substance described earlier are shown to be due to impurity, as the 
purified substances give practically identical absorption spectra. The 
substance gives an orange vat, it dissolves in sulphuiic acid to a red 
fluorescent solution, and is oxidised by chromic acid to anthraquinone. 
The hydrogen liberated during the above conversion of dianthrone 
into jHceo-naphthadianthrone is probably largely oxidised by oxygen 
dissolved in the solvent; also, if an atmosphere of carbon dioxide is 
used, it is observed that some carbon monoxide is formed; only 95% 
of the original substance is obtained as »wso-naphthadianthrone, 
whilst the solvent is found to contain afterwards about 2% of a 
volatile hydrocarbon, leaflets, m. p. 62—63°, possibly hexahydro- 
anthracene, and also a little anthraquinone. 

When anthraquinone is submitted in acetic acid to the action of 
nascent hydrogen (tin and hydrochloric acid) in intense light, the usual 
products, anthranol and dianthryl* are accompanied by a considerable 
quantity of dihydroanthracene. 

By stopping the action of light on dianthrone at an early stage, 
dianthranol is found to be present, and is presumably the primary 
product from which the other substances above are subsequently 
formed; this idea is supported by the plentiful formation of diacetyl- 
dianthranol when a hot solution of dianthrone in acetic anhydride is 
exposed to light. Diacetyldiontbranol in boiling solution when 
exposed to light for a considerable time is converted largely into a 
crystalline substance , m. p. circa 300°, and a little fliesc-naphtha- 
dianthrone. 

Helianthrone (Scholl and Hansfleld, loc. dt.) 9 dissolved in acetic 
acid and exposed to light, deposits rhombic leaflets of a substance 
which on crystallisation from nitrobenzene separates in the 
characteristic needles of wweo-naphthadianthrone; the identity of 
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the product was proved by its absorption spectrum. The yield was 
over 90%, and was accompanied by a brown, amorphous substance 
possessing the properties of a hydio-derivative of helianthrone. 

D. F. T. 

Preparation of Borneol and isoBorneol Esters. Farben- 
fabriken vorm. Friedr. Bayer <fe Co. ( D.B -P. 252158).— Borneyl 
cinnamate, b. p. 215°/10 mm., when treated with bromine (in carbon 
tetiachlonde solution) yields borneyl dibromo-ft-phenylpropionate , 
colourless, glistening crystals, m. p. 73°; this ester can also be 
prepared by the action of dibromo-/3-phenylcinnamoyl chloride on 
borneol in the presence of pyridine; the corresponding isobomeyl 
ester forms colourless, glistening leaflets, m. p. 69°. 

When borneyl pkenylpropiolate } b. p. 230—235°/19 mm. } is treated 
with bromine it furnishes borneyl bromocmncmate, colourless crystals, 
m. p. 76°, which is also procurable from borneol and bromocinnamoyl 
chloride. 

Borneyl ochlorocirmamate, colourless crystals, m. p. 102—108° 
(probably a mixture of two isomerides), on bromination yields borneyl 
o-ckloro-afi-dibromophenylpropionate, colourless prisms, m. p 91°. 

afi-Dibronio-m-methoxy-p-phenylpropionyl chloride , m. p. 189°, yields 
a borneyl ester, m. p. 63—64°; borneyl dibromocinnamate has m. p. 
65°, and borneyl ap-dtbromo fi-p-tolylpropionate, m. p. 90—91°. 

These esters are of therapeutic value. F. M. G. M. 

Preparation of Odourless or Faintly Odorous Esters from 
Valerio Acid and Therapeutically Powerful Alcohols. J. D. 
Biedel (D.B.-P. 252157).—iso Valerylglycylborneyl ester, a viscous 
liquid, b. p. 181°/12 mm., D ?0 1*027, is prepared hy stirring together 
borneyl obloroacetate and sodium valerate until the separation of 
sodium chloride is complete; the corresponding iso borneyl ester has 
b. p. 182—183°/12 mm. and D 15 1*0318, whilst the is ovalerylglycyl- 
menthyl ester has b. p. 197°/19 mm. and D 16 0*986. F. M. G. M. 

A 4 -Menthen-3 one. Otto Wallach, Bun. Muller, and Fr, 
Henjes (Chem. Zentr ., 1912, [ii], 922—923; from Nachr. K . Ges. Wise, 
Gott. 9 1912, 431—436).—In order to confirm the description and con¬ 
stitution already atsigned to A*-menthen-3-one (A., 1908, i, 813), the 
authors have piepared it from (a) A 4 -menthene, made from 1: i-cyclo- 
hexanone, and (b) ef-menthene, obtained from menthol, and And that 
the characters of these two preparations are the same as those alxeady 
given. The active specimen had [a]}? -67*46° in methyl alcohol. 
The low boiling point of the ketone is probably due to the position of 
the isopropyl side-chain between a ICO group and an ethylenic linking. 
The latter probably renders reactive the hydrogen atom in position 6, 
whilst the :CO group confers reactivity on the neighbouring H-atom 
(position 2), and this joint action explains the formation of a dibenzyli- 
dene derivative from this ketone. No thymol is produced on oxida¬ 
tion with ferric chloride in acetic acid. T,1E 

Hydrogenation with Platinum Metals as Gatalyst. VI. 
Aladar Skita (Ber t} 1912, 45, 3312—3318. Compare A., 1911, 
i, 1017).—• Azobenzene in alcoholic solution is readily reduced by 
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hydrogen under a pressure of two atmospheres in the presence of 
colloidal palladium with gum arabic as the protecting colloid. The 
reduction to hydrazobenzene takes place rapidly, whereas the reduction 
of the hydrazobenzene to aniline proceeds comparatively slowly. 

[With W. A. Meyer and Julius von Bergen,]— Under conditions 
similar to those used with azobenzene, a-ionone is reduced to dihydro- 
a-ionone, C 1S H 22 0, which is a liquid, b. p. 121—122°/14 mm., possess¬ 
ing a slight odour of cedar wood, but the characteristic odour of the 
a-ionone has disappeared. Similarly, fi-ionone gives dihydro-($-ionone } 
b. p. 126—129°/12 mm., possessing properties resembling those of the 
arcompound. Both the dihydro-compounds on further reduction give 
the same tetrahydroionone 9 C 18 H S4 0, b. p. 126—127°/13 mm., showing 
that it is the ethylene linking in the side-chain which is first 
reduced. 

Tiemann (A., 1898, i, 376) has expressed the opinion that ionone 
acts as a perfume because of the a/3-ethylene linking in the side-chain. 
If this is so, a dihydroionone which has been hydrogenised in the 
nucleus, and still contains an a/?-ethylene linking in the side-chain 
should still be a perfume. To prepare such a compound, dihydroeycfo- 
citr&l was acetylated in tartaric acid solution by a method similar to 
that used in preparing «/r- ionone from citral and acetone. The 
dihydroionone , C 1B H 22 0, thus obtained was a pale yellow liquid, b. p. 
124—125°/14 mm., and having an odour similar to that of ionone. 
Since only the latter compound possesses the character of a perfume, 
the authors propose that the name dihydroionone should be retained 
for it, whilst the dihydro-compounds obtained from the a- and /3-ionones 
should be termed 1:1: 3-trimethyl-A 8 - and 1:1:3-trimethyl-A a -cycZo- 
hexenylethyl methyl ketones respectively. 

ib- Ionone when hydrogenised gives tetrdhydro-\f/4&nom 9 
CMealOH-tCHA-CHMe-rCHol/COMe, 
b. p. 126—127°/14 mm 

In the unsaturated aldehydes and ketones hitherto examined, with 
the exception of mesityl oxide (A., 1910, i, 71) and phorone (A., 1909, 
i, 479), the hydrogenation does not affect the carbonyl group. 
Acraldehyde also forms an exception, giving allyl alcohol together 
with propaldehyde. 

[With Friedrich Nord.] —The following alkaloids have been hydro¬ 
genised by method similar to that used with quinone and cinchonine 
(A., 1911, i, 1017), the protecting colloid not being used. Quinidine 
gives dihydroquinidine, C 20 H 26 O 2 Ng,H 2 O, m. p. 165°, [a]£ +265*3°; 
the methiodide, C 22 H 27 0 2 N 2 I, forms slender, light yellow needles, m, p. 
224—225°, and the phosphate , C 20 E 2 gO a N 2 P, decomposes at 212°. 
Oinchonidine gives diJiydrocinrfwtidiite, C w H 24 ON 2 , m. p. 229°, 
[a]f? -97*5°, the methiodide, C 20 H 27 ON 2 I, and phosphate^ C 19 H 27 0 3 N 2 P, 
of which have the m, p/s 248° and 1 f3° respectively, The dibydro- 
quinidine is identical with the naturally-occurring hydroconquinine, 
and the dihydrocincbonidine with hydrocinchonidine. T, S. P. 

[Glycuronic Acids Produced by the Coupling of Alioyolio 
Compounds in the Organism.] J uho Hxmalainen (Skand. Arch. 
Physiol 1912, 2f7, 141—226).—See this vol., i, 133. 
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The Simultaneous Action of Catalysts. Vladimir N. Ipatiev 
( Ber ., 1912, 45, 3205—3218. Compare A., 1911, i, 31).—[With 
N. Matov.] —In order to prepare fenchane from fenchone, the latter 
was first heated with hydrogen under pressure (110 atmos.) for twenty 
hours at 240°, whereby fenchenol, b. p. 196°/752 mm. and D 20 0*9554, 
was obtained. Attempts to prepare fenchene, which could then be 
hydrogenised to fenchane, from fenchenol by the fission of water 
under the catalytic action of alumina at temperatures varying from 
210° to 255° gave only very small yields, and the use of the bromo- 
compound gave no better results. When, however, fenchenol was 
heated at 215° for twelve to fourteen hours with hydrogen under a 
pressure of 110 atmos., in the presence of a mixture of nickel 
oxide and alumina as catalysts, fenchane was obtained direotly; 
[a] D - 19 83°, D* 7 0*8766, D 2 * 0*8733, 1*45409. 

The hydrogenisation of commercial camphene (m. p. 48*5°, b. p. 
160—165°/761 mm.) in the presence of nickel oxide at 240° gives 
tsocamphane, m. p. 53*5—57°, b. p. 162*5—163*5°/758 mm., D 12 
0*8457. 

Attempts to prepare camphene by the dehydration of borneol in the 
presence of alumina at 350—360° gave only small yields of a liquid 
camphene, together with large quantities of oxidation products, the 
reaction being a very slow one. When, however, borneol (m. p. 
208—210°, b. p. 215°, [a] D + 30*21°) is hydrogenised at 215—220° 
under 110 atmos. pressure in the presence of a mixture of nickel oxide 
and alumina, isocamphane is obtained, m. p. 63—64*5°, b. p. 164°/ 
757 mm., D 70 0*84157, [a] D - 8*50°. Under similar conditions, 
tsoborneol (m. p. 209°, b. p. 211°, [a] D - 1*82°) also gives rise to 
isocamphane, m. p. 62*5—64°, b. p. 164—164*5°/756*1 mm., D 70 
0*84293, [a]t> - 2*81°. When heated with alumina alone at 350—360°, 
wobomeol yields small quantities of crystalline camphene, together 
with considerable quantities of condensation products. 

The transformation of cyclic ketones into the saturated hydro¬ 
carbons by the combined action of reduction and dehydration catalysts 
takes place rfeadily, at much lower temperatures than in the reduction 
of the alcohols. In the presence of a mixture of nickel oxide and 
alumina at 200°, carvomenthone is readily reduced to menthane by 
hydrogen under pressure. Similarly, camphor (m. p* 174*5—176°, 
b. p. 203*5°/743*2 mm., [o]d + 33*20°) at 200° gives taocamphane 
fin. p. 64*5—65*5, b. p. 164—165°/757 mm., D 7 ° 0*8462, [a] D - 3*95°). 
Comparison of the physical properties of the various isocamphanes 
prepared from camphene, borneol, woborneol, and camphor shows that 
they are very similar to each other. 

When a mixture of alumina and copper oxide is used instead of 
alumina and nickel oxide as catalyst, terpene alcohols give rise to 
unsaturated hydrocarbons. The temperature of dehydration is much 
lower, being 220° instead of 360°, and in consequence of this lower 
temperature there is no hydrogenisation of the double linking in the 
presence of the copper oxide. Under such conditions borneol at 
200—220° and a hydrogen pressure of 50 atmos., gives a mixture of 
solid and liquid camphene, the former having m. p. 60—62*5°, b. p. 
156—159°/763 mrm, D 70 0*85075, and the latter b. p* 155—160°/ 
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763 mm., D 16 0‘8688, [a] D 1*61°, w 16 1*45819. This liquid camphene 
yields a chloride, m, p. 140°, and when hydrogenised in the presence 
of nickel oxide gives liquid wocamphane, b. p. 160—165°, D 18 0*85204, 
n 18 1*45009. 

Under the same conditions as with oorneol, iaoborneol gives rise 
only to a solid camphene, m. p. 53*5°, b. p. 162—167°/766 mm., D 70 
0*85092, n® 1*44244. 

[With O. Boutala.] —At 240°, in the presence of a mixture of 
alumina and copper'oxide and under a hydrogen pressure of 20 atmos., 
l-methylcycfohexan-2-ol yields methyl-A 1 -cycZohexene (compare A., 
1911, i, 25), b. p. 107*5—108*5°/759‘5 mm„ DJ 8 0*8063, n™ 1*44094. 
The nitrosochloride , C^H^-NOCl, m. p. 102°, is very unstable, decom¬ 
posing in a desiccator with the formation of the oxime, C^H 10 INOH. 
The wtirosate , G r H 12 0 4 N 2 , has m. p. 115°. By the addition of hydrogen 
bromide in acetic acid solution, l-bromomethyloyc\ohexane is obtained 
as a colourless liquid, b. p. 156—160°, D 18 1*2544, n ls 1*48168. The 
action of silver oxide on this compound gives rise to small quantities 
only of the alcohol, the methylcycfohexene being regenerated for the 
most part. With silver acetate, however, the acetic ester, C 0 HiA, is 
readily obtained, b. p. 182—187°, D 18 0*9536, n ls 1*43862, which, 
on saponification with alcoholic alkali gives l-rnethylcycloheocamrl-ol, 
CyH 14 0, b. p. 159—164°/759 mm., D 18 0*9417, n* 8 1*45179. 

Attempts to prepare the bromide from l-methylcyc£ohexan-2-ol by 
the action of phosphorus tribromide were unsuccessful, owing to the 
ready fission of hydrogen bromide. 

To explain the greater catalytic effect of the combined catalysts, it 
is assumed that a labile complex, for example, Ni0,Al 2 0 8 , is formed 
as an intermediate product, and then decomposes, giving the com¬ 
ponents in the nascent state. The combined action of the catalysts is 
called “hydrolytic reduction.” T. S. P. 

Constituents of Ethereal Oils. The Sesquiterpene Selinene 
and its Derivatives. Friedrich W. Sbmmler and Felix Bisse 
(Per., 1912, 46, 3301—3307. Compare Sohimmel, A., 1910, i, 328).— 
Selinene, C 15 H 24 , the sesquiterpene from celery seed oil, which has 
b. p. 128—132°/11 mm., D 20 0*9190, « D 1*5092, [4> + 61°36', is shown 
to be a bicyclic doubly unsaturated hydrocarbon. On reduction with 
hydrogen in presence of finely divided platinum, or of the dihydro¬ 
chloride with sodium and alcohol, tetrahydrosdinem , C 1& H 28 , is ob¬ 
tained, b. p. 126—128°/10*6 mm., D 2 ° 0*8881, 1*48259, [a] D + 7°. 

When selinene dihydrochloride is treated with calcium hydroxide, one 
halogen atom is eliminated as hydrogen chloride, and the other replaced 
by hydroxyl, the alcohol selinenol, C 15 H 26 0, being obtained; it has 
b. p. 155—163°/19 mm., D 20 0*9627, w* 1*50895, On 

reduction, dihydrosdinenol , crystallising in colourless needles, m. p. 
86—87°, is obtained. The preparation of this compound is the best 
method of detecting selinene. E. F. A. 

Extraction of Coffee Oil. Viktor Grafe (, Monatsh 1912, 33, 
1389—1406. Compare Erdmann, A., 1902, i, 551).—From'a comparison 
with ordinary coffee beans and beans which have been previously 
deprived of caffeine, it is found that the latter give less coffee oil, the 
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shortage being especially in the furfuryl alcohol of the mixture. 
Beans freed from skin and wax gave practically the same results as 
ordinary beans, so that the parent substance of the coffee oil must 
have been still present. It is believed that the treatment preceding 
the extraction of the caffeine diminishes the content of fibrous matter, 
and causes partial decomposition of the chlorogenic and coffalic acids; 
these acids are regarded as the source of the valeric acid in coffee oil, 
whilst the fibrous matter is the origin of the furfuryl alcohol. 

D. F. T. 


Desulphuration of Vulcanised Rubber. Paul Alexander 
(Chem.Zeit., 1912, 80, 1289—1291, 1340—1342, 1358—1359).—The 
author has stated previously (ibid,, 1910, 34, 789) that it is impossible 
to remove the combined sulphur from vulcanised rubber without 
destroying the rubber substance. The work of Hinrichsen and 
Kindscher (A., 1912, i, 706) having placed this conclusion in doubt, 
the author has repeated and extended this work. 

Para rubber was vulcanised by mixing it with varying quantities 
(5 to 20 parts) of sulphur and heating at 143° under 4 atmospheres 
pressure. The products (A—E) were then treated in benzene solution 
with (1) alcoholic sodium hydroxide; (2) alcoholic sodium hydroxide 
in presence of zinc, magnesium or calcium, and the materials (AjAg, 
etc.) thus obtained examined in comparison with the 
original products. The results are too numerous to quote, but the 
most interesting are the “ vulcanisation-coefficients ” arrived at in 
three different ways: (1) calculated from the total sulphur, less the 
sum of the sulphur in the ash and that in the “ matter soluble in 
acetone 99 ; (2) calculated from the sulphur in the “ matter insoluble 
in acetone , 199 less the sulphur in the ash, and (3) the sulphur in the 
nitrosite prepared from the product under examination. From the 
whole of his results the author draws the conclusion that the last 
method gives the true vulcanisation-coefficient, that is, the amount of 
sulphur which combines with 100 parts of pure rubber. The following 
general conclusions are drawn: The methods described, which are 
those of Hinrichsen and Kindscher, do not remove combined sulphur 
from vulcanised rubber, but actually increase the amount in combina¬ 
tion when insufficient sodium hydroxide to combine with all the free 
sulphur is used. The metals used exert no action in this direction. 
The whole of the free sulphur is not removed from vulcanised rubber 
by extraction with acetone, probably because part of it at the tempera¬ 
ture of vulcanisation is converted into a modified form, which is 
insoluble in acetone, but dissolves in alcoholic sodium hydroxide. The 
products (AjAg, etc.) referred to above contain " depolymerised rubber,” 
which is soluble in acetone; this material is produced by the heat 
applied, and not by the action of the alkali hydroxide or the metals 
or solvents used. The rest of the paper is polemical in favour of 
Loewen (A., 1912, ii, 914, 915) against Hinrichsen and Kindscher 
(A., 1912, i t 1007). T. A. H. 

Resin of Pinus Halepensis. L. Reutter (J. Pharm. Chim 
1912, [vi], 6, 497—500).—This resin has m, p, 83—85°, add number 

f 2 
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180*75—182*74, saponification number 196*5—199*3, ester number 
15*7—16*5, and gives colour reactions similar to those of cholesterol. 
The portion soluble in ether yields to aqueous ammonium carbonate, 
hekpinic acid , C 2t H 40 O 4 , m. p. 73*5—74*5°, and subsequently to aqueous 
sodium carbonate : (1) hdepimUe add , O 40 H se O 6 , m. p. 144*2—145*5°, 
which is crystalline and yields a silver salt; (2) a-helepinolic add 
60 O 4 , m. p. 80 5—81*5°, which is soluble in alcohol, but yields a 
lead salt insoluble in that solvent; (3) fi-helepinolic add 9 
m, p.-80*5—82°, which is soluble in alcohol and yields a lead salt also 
soluble in alcohol, and (4) hdepomc add , C^HggOg, m. ,p. 156—157°, 
separating from methyl alcohol in crystals. The resin also contains 
14*4% of volatile oil (compare Tschirch and Schulz, A., 1907, i, 544). 

T. A. H. 


The Resinous Exudation of Pinus Pinea. L. Reutter 
(J, Pharm . Ohim , 1912, [vi], 6, 494—497).—The portion of the 
oleo-resin soluble in ether yielded on extraction with (1) aqueous 
ammonium carbonate, pineic add , C 7 H 14 0 4 , m. p. 99—99*5°, and 
(2) aqueous sodium carbonate, pineolic acid } 0 18 H 28 0 8 , m. p. 86°, and 
a very small amount of a substance giving a precipitate with alcoholic 
lead acetate. The portion insoluble in ether on steam distillation 
yielded pmearesen, 0 9 H 18 0 4 , m. p. 85°, and a volatile oil, which had an 
odour recalling that of turpentine, and when kept deposited colour¬ 
less crystals, m. p. 204°, with an odour similar to that of borneol. 

T. A. H. 

Chemical Composition of Dulcamara. Georges Masson (Chenu 
ZenVr., 1912, it, 366—367; from Bull. Sd. Pharm., 1912, 19, 
283—289. Compare Desfosses, Jahresb 1820, 2, 114; Davis, A., 
1902, ii, 686).—The aerial portion of dulcamara is free from solanine, 
but contains in addition to proteins, gums, and reducing sugars, 
dulcam&retic acid, duic&maric add, and solacein (1%). w The two adds are 
both soluble in alcohol, but the first only is soluble in ether, and they 
can be separated by the use of this solvent. 

Dvlcammic acid is a glucosidic saponoid; it forms a greenish-brown 
powder, m. p. 190° (decomp.), and yields brown, amorphous salts with 
alkalis. On hydrolysis with 7% sulphuric acid in alcohol it furnishes 
(1) dirieamcmgcnic acid , m. p. 160°, and (2) a reducing sugar, which 
gives a phenylosazone , m. p. 196—197°, crystallising from boiling 
water in slender needles. 

Dulcamaretic acid, m. p. 90—92°, is a non-glucosidic saponoid; it 
forms a green buttery mass, giving green, amorphous alkali salts. 
It could not be hydrolysed. 

Sofacdn, m. p. 236—237°, is a nitrogenous glucoside; it forms a 
colourless, amorphous mass, soluble in alcohol, but insoluble in ether 
or water, and reduces auric chloride or silver nitrate on warming, but 
not Fehling's solution. It yields a yellow platinichloride, a stable 
sulphate, and a gelatinous hydrochloride. On hydrolysis by acids it 
furnishes solanidine, m. p. 190°, and a sugar from which a phenylosazone, 
no. p. 171—172°, crystallising in needles from methyl alcohol, was 
prepared. 
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Dulcamarin is regarded as an alkali compound of the two acid 
saponoids. T. A. H. 

Picrotoxin. Francesco Angelico ( Gazzetta , 1912,42, ii, 640—646. 
Compare A., 1911, i, 1003).—When the ketone, C u H 16 0 8 (obtained by 
the action of hydriodic acid and red phosphorus on picrotoxin, as 
already described), is heated with concentrated alcoholic potassium 
hydroxide, a new compound , C 12 H l4 0 2 is obtained in good yield. This 
substance crystallises in large, colourless needles, m. p. 81°, b. p. 290°; 
it is volatile with steam and has an odour of celery like the phthalides. 
It is stable towards oxidisers and reducers, but when heated at 
260—280° with three times its weight of powdered potassium hydroxide, 
it yields acetone and 2:3-dimethylbenzoic acid, the baxium salt of 
which gives o-xylene when distilled with barium oxide. When the 
phthalide, C 12 H M 0 2 , is oxidised with nitric acid, it yields an acid, 
of the probable constitution II, whilst when it is oxidised 
with alkaline potassium permanganate it yields an add , C 12 H 10 O 6 ,H 2 O, 
of the probable formula III. This acid gives a fluorescein with 
resorcinol, and when fused with potassium hydroxide yields acetone 
and 1:2: 3-benzenetricarboxylic acid. The acid, C 12 H 10 O 6l H 2 O, loses 
H 2 0 at about 130°, and gives potassium and silver salts. In view 
of these reactions, the compound, C 12 H 14 0 2 , probably has the structure 
indicated in formula I. 



The phthalide has been obtained by other means (but not identified) 
by Sielisch (A, 1912, i, 886). 

The ketone, C U H 16 0 3 , from which the phthalide is obtained, also 
loses acetone when fused with potassium hydroxide, and probably 
contains the keto-methylenic grouping, since the action on it of amyl 
nitrite and sodium ethoxide gives an oximino-compound, m. p. 216° 
(decomp.), which is converted by hydroxylamine into a dioxime. In 
consequence of these results and of those formerly published, the 
author regards picrotoxinine and picrotin, not as hydronaphthalene 
derivatives, but as hydrobenzene derivatives, related to cyclohexene 
and cyclohexane respectively. He suggests, thexefore, the following 
provisional formulae for the two substances : 


CMe CHMe 



R.fcV. S, 
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Piorotinic Acids. Paul Horrmann (Ber., 1912, 45, 3434—3437). 
—Angelico has given the formula 0 15 H 1S 0 8 to o-picrotinic acid and 
CifH^Og to its ethyl ester (A., 1910, l, 404), One or other of these 
formulae must be wrong The author shows that a-picrotinic acid has 
the formula C 15 H S0 O g , decomp. 258°, and is identical with Horrmann 
and Seydel’s 8-picrotinic acid (A., 1912, i, 1008). It is not an 
oxidation product of picrotin, but is produced merely by the addition 
of water. G. S. 

Tannin. Karl Feist ( Arch . Pfovrm 1912, 250, 668—683).—The 
author has stated previously that “ Turkish ” galls contain glucogallic 
acid and a tannin, which yields dextrose on hydrolysis by acids 
(A., 1912, i, 566, 888). These two substances are now described. 

** Turkish ” galls were extracted in turn with chloroform, benzene, 
and dry ether. The chloroform extract contained chlorophyll, cydo- 
gallipharic acid, and gallic acid. Benzene removed nothing of import¬ 
ance. The ether extract consisted of glucogallic acid and a little 
tannin. The former was isolated by dissolving the dry extract in 
acetone, allowing the latter to evaporate, and pouring off the mother 
liquor as long as amorphous matter separated. Eventually gluco¬ 
gallic acid separated in rosettes of greyish needles. It can be prepared 
in like manner from commercial tannin derived from “ Turkish ” 
galls. Glucogallic acid, m. p. 233° (decomp, anhydrous), [<*]£ +10*6° 
m acetone, contains when air-dry about 12% of water, and has a 
molecular weight, when dry, of about 318 as determined by titration 
(assuming 1 CO a H group) or by the b. p. method. On hydrolysis by 
boiling with JT-sulphuric acid it yields dextrose and gallic acid. It 
reduces Fehling’s solution on boiling, and yields a semi-crystalline 
methyl derivative, m. p. 79°, which, unlike the acid itself, gives no 
coloration with ferric chloride, and does not; reduce Fehling’s solution. 
Glucogallic acid is not decomposed by emulsin, so that it is probably 
an a-glucoside; it probably does not contain a free *CHO group. 

The partly exhausted galls were next extracted with hot acetone. 
The tannin (designated “ Turkish ” tannin to distinguish it from that 
obtained from “ Chinese”galls) had [a] D + 28*6° to 4- 31°, and molecular 
weight 615—746 (b. p. method). On treatment with diazomethane 
in ether, part of it dissolved and was methylated (compare Herzig and 
Tscheme, A., 1905, i, 354). On hydrolysis the tannin yields dextrose 
and gallic acid; no glucogallic acid could be obtained as an inter¬ 
mediate product in this hydrolysis (compare Fischer and Freudenberg, 
A., 1912, i, 471, 887). 

The tannin of “Chinese” galls (A., 1912, i, 888) has a molecular 
weight 899—1045, and is partly methylated on treatment with 
diazomethane in ether. T. A. H. 

Action of Nitric Acid and Silver Nitrate on Tannin. Roger 
Douris and A. Wirth ( Uhem. Zentr., 1912, ii, 1360; from Bull . Sci. 
Plwma&d 1912, 19, 403—407).—When a solution of tannin is boiled 
with nitric acid and silver nitrate, silver cyanide is precipitated, the 
maximum yield occurring with the proportions 2 grams of silver 
nitrate* 10 ac. of nitric acid (40° BA), and 2 grams of tannin, made up 
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to 100 c.c. with water. With a mixture of twice this concentration, 
a very violent reaction results in the formation of oxalic acid. Gallic 
acid has the same effect, but with pyrogallol or quinol the product is 
masked by the large amount of reduced silver which is also formed. 

J. 0. W. 

Ratanhine. Guido Goldschmiedt(J/o?wx^,, 1912,33,1379—1388). 
—Ratanhine occurs only exceptionally in ratanhin extract (compare 
Kreiimair, A., 1874, 1038). 

A specimen which came into the author’s possession had the com¬ 
position C 10 H 13 O 8 N, m. p. 252° (decomp.); hydrochloride , monoclinic 
crystals [a :h :c = r0283 :1: 0*5111, /J = 103*77°]; copper salt, deep 
violet prisms; methyl ester, m. p. 116—117°, monoclinic prisms 
[a : b :c»0*8096 :1: 0*8107, /3 = 116*32°]. On fusion with potassium 
hydroxide, ratanhine yielded ^-hydroxybenzoic acid, whilst decomposi¬ 
tion by heat gave a base; hydroohlfwide, O 10 H ia ON,HOl, colourless 
prisms. D, F. T. 

Degradation of Bilirubin and Bilirubio Aoid. Hans Fischer 
and Heinrich Rose (Ber., 1912, 46, 3274—3280).—Previously only 
traces of bases have been obtained on reduction of bilirubin. On 
boiling for fourteen to sixteen hours with acetic acid and hydrogen 

OH—OMe 

iodide, cryptopyrrole, ^ , is readily obtained. It is left 

undecided whether hsemopyrrole and phyllopyrrole are also present. 
The second degradation product, the isomeric phonopyrroleearboxylic 
acid, was isolated in relatively considerable quantity. It is readily 
esterified by means of methyl alcohol and dry hydrogen chloride, a 
method which is also applicable to phonopyrroleearboxylic acid. This 
ester forms a dark brownish-red picrate, whereas the picrate of the 
isomeric ester is a normal yellow colour. 

Bilirubic acid when reduced in a similar manner yields crypto¬ 
pyrrole in small quantity together with a large proportion of the 
isomeric phonopyrroleearboxylic acid; a considerable amount of the 
bilirubic acid remains unattacked. The results are interpreted as 
in favour of the formula: 

9EfOMe CMe.C-CH 2 -OH s -CO s H, 

CMe-NBr ^NH-CMe 
for bilirubic acid. 

Methyl phcmopyrrolecarboocylate crystallises in colourless, flat needles, 
m. p. 57—58°. The picrate forms reddish-brown needles with a 
marked lustre, m. p. 121—122°. The picrate of the isomeric methyl 
pho7iopyr9 % olecarboxylate crystallises in slender, yellow, concentrioally- 
grouped needles, m. p. 107—108°. The free ester obtained from the 
picrate forms crystals, m. p. 47—48°. E* F. A. 

Bile Pigments. IV. Hans Fischer and Heinrich Rose (Betisch, 
physiol . Chem ., 1912, 82, 391—405).—In part already abstracted (pre¬ 
ceding abstract). On oxidation of bilirubin after reduction with sodium 
amalgam, methyl ethylmaleinimide and the oxime of phonopyrrole 
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carboxylic acid are obtained. This observation makes the existence of 
a third pyrrole oomplex in bilirubin probable. 

Methylethylmaleinimide is also obtained on oxidation of bilirubic 
acid together probably with the oxime of pbonopyrrolecarboxylic acid. 

E. F. A. 


Transformation of an Alcohol into a Sulphide or a 
Peroxide by Hydrogen Sulphide or Hydrogen Peroxide. 
Robert Fosse ( Compt. rmd ., 1912, 166, 1019—1020).—Xanthhydrol 
reacts with hydrogen sulphide or hydrogen peroxide as does a basic 
hydroxide, giving rise respectively to a sulphide and a peroxide. 

On passing a stream of hydrogen sulphide into a solution of 
xanthhydrol in acetic acid a white, microcrystalline deposit of 


xanthyl sulphide, ^0<C^ 6 ^[ 4 ^>0H^ 2 S, is obtained, which is decomposed 

by hydrochloric acid, giving hydrogen sulphide and unstable xanthyl 

chloride. Xanthyl peroxide, ^0<^ 6 ^]>Qh) 2 0 2 , is similarly prepared 

by the addition of hydrogen peroxide to the acetic acid solution of 
xanthhydrol. On boiling it with fuming hydrochloric acid, chlorine 
is evolved and a pyrryl salt is produced. The peroxide gives an 
orange-yellow solution in a mixture of acetic and hydrochloric acids, 
which with chlorides or bromides of gold or uranium yields double 
xanthyl metallic chlorides or bromides. W. G. 


Triphenylmetbyl. XXI. Quinocarbonium Salts of the 
Hydroxyxanthenols. Moses Gomberg and C. J. West (J. Amer . 
Chem. Soe ., 1912, 84, 1529—1569).—In an earlier paper (A., 1911, 
i, 737) it was stated that hydroxy- and methoxy-xanthenols yield 
colourless carbinyl chloiides which are capable of uniting with a 
metal haloid, a halogen, or hydrogen haloid to form coloured quino¬ 
carbonium salts (compare Gomberg and Cone, A., 1910, i, 55, 869). 
A study has now been made of the salts of jp-, 1-, 2-, 3-, and 
-4-hydroxy- and -methoxy-phenylxanthenol and of 3:6-dihydroxy- 
phenylxanthenol. 

It has been found that the hydroxy- and methoxy-groups cause a 
deepening of the colour of the quinonoid derivatives from the yellow 
of phenylxanthenol to deep red except in the case of the 3-derivatives 
which are yellow. The presence of these groups increases the 
stability of the quinonoid compounds, but diminishes that of the 
benzenoid salts; it also increases the reactivity of the xanthones. 
The influence of acetoxy- and benzoxy-groups diminishes the tendency 
of the compounds to tautomerise into the quinonoid form. The 
constitution of the compounds is discussed. 

I. p-Hydroxyphenylxanth&iol Compounds .—p -Anisylxanthenol, 

OMe*O e H 4 -C(OH)<o 6 y 4 >0 } 

m. p. 120—121°, prepared by adding xanthone to the product of the 
action of magnesium on y?-anisyl iodide, separates from benzene in 
white, prismatic crystals, containing £C 0 fL, and from ether or 
acetone in large, monoclinic prisms. p-AnieylquiTwmnthenol chloride 
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. . „ hoi,chci-ch:c- ol„_. „ a „„„ 

iH=OH-4:C(O.H 1 -OM.)> 0 * H - "• * U0 - 115 
(decomp.), prepared by saturating a benzene solution of the 
xanthenol, to which a little acetyl chloride has been added, with 
hydrogen chiOride, forms dark red crystals. If this salt is suspended 
in benzene or light petroleum and a current of air passed through the 
mixture, the hydrogen chloride is removed, and p -anisylmnthmol 

chloride, 0Me*0 6 H 4 *CCl^Q®^ 4 ^0, P* 95—96°, is produced, which 

forms colourless crystals. Wlien a solution of the chloride in benzene 
is shaken with molecular silver, an unsaturated compound, analogous 
to triphonylmethyl, is formed, which on exposure to the air is 

converted into the peroxide, |^0<Cq 6 ^[ 4 ^ > C(C 6 H 4 * OMe) J 2 0 2 , m. p. 214° 

(decomp.), obtained as a wnite, crystalline powder. The following 
additive compounds of the chloride are described: ferrichloride, 
m. p. 198—199°; zinoichloride, m. p. 240—241°; mercurickloride , 
m. p. 185—186°; perbromide, m. p. 159—163° (decomp.); and 
periodide . p-Anisylxanthenol ethyl ether , 

°<^ 6 2 4 >0(°Et)-C 6 H 4 - 0Me , 

m. p. 156—157°, and methyl ether , m. p. 129—130°, form colourless 
crystals. 

p -Anisylqmnomnthenol bromide hydrobromide is a dark brown, 
crystalline substance. The bromide, OMe*C 6 H 4 'CBr<Cp 6 5 4 ^>0, forms 

^ 4 

colourless crystals; its zindbromide has m. p. 224—225°; m&rcuri- 
bromide, m. p. 192—194°; perbromide, m. p. 174—175°, and periodide, 
m. p. 187—189°. jo-Methoxyphenylxanthenol perchlorate , m. p< 
192—193°; hydrogen sulphate, m. p. 117—118°, and phosphate , 
m. p. 124—125°, are described. 

p-Eydroa^/phenylxanthenol, 0^Q 6 g[ 4 ^CI(0H)'0 6 H 4 # 0H, m. p. 

149—150° (decomp.), prepared from p-anisylxanthenol by Baeyer’s 
method (A., 1910, i, 251), crystallises in rosettes of colourless 
needles. The perchlorate has m. p. 255—256°, and the hydrogen 
sulphate, m. p. 240—245°. g-Eydroxyphenylqmrtomntlienol chloride 

hydrochloride, or 

0 ^lH!(cyaoi^ ,0,0 « H <' OH ’ 

m. p. 235—240°, forms dark red, iridescent plates. p-Eydroxypheny 7 - 
quinoxanthenol chloride, m. p. 235—245° (decomp.), is obtained as 
a red powder by heating the hydrochloride in a vacuum at 130°; its 
ferrichloride has m. p. 156—157°; zindchloride, m. p. 222—223°; 
mercurickloride, m. p. 215—216°, and perbromide, m. p. 230—235°; 
the periodide is purple. p-Ey<fo'oxyphmylqumoxa7tfhenol bromide, 
m. p. 258—260° (decomp.), is a red, crystalline powder. When 
jjiydroxyphenylxanthenol is heated at 110—120° for two hours, 
it loses a molecule of water and is converted into xamthylene- 
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quincmethcme, m - P* ^87—288°, which 

has a green colour, and is readily hydrolysed by dilute acid or 
alcoholic potassium hydroxide with regeneration of ^-hydroxyphenyl- 
xanthenol. If the quinone is treated with hydrogen chloride, 
^-hydroxyphenylquinoxanthenol chloride hydrochloride is produced, 
whilst by the action of hydrogen bromide, ^hydroxyphenylquino- 
xanthexiol bromide is obtained. Acetic anhydride converts the quinone 
into ^-acetoxyphenylxanthenol. The quinone unites with 1 mol. of 
methyl sulphate to form a red additive compound which yields 
p-anisylxanthenol on hydrolysis. By the action of phosphorus 
pentachloride the quinone is conveited into ^-chlorophenylxanthenol 
chloride (Gomberg and Cone, A., 1910, i, 57). 

p- Acetoxyphenylxanthenol, 0<^ 6 ^[ 4 x > C(0H) , C 6 H 4 # 0Ac, m. p. 

145—146°, obtained by the action of acetic anhydride and sodium 
acetate on y?-hydroxy phenyl xanthenol, crystallises in long, slender, 
colourless needles. p-Acetoxyphmylqui noxanthenol chloride hydrochloride , 

0<W- HOi)^C'0 6 H 4 *0Ac, m. p. 118—122° (decomp.), forms 
light red crystals, p -Acetoxyphenylxanthenol chloride , 

is obtained in colourless crystals; its ferrichloride has m. p. 182°; 
zincichloride, m. p. 194°; stannichloride , m. p. 188°, and mercuri- 
chloride , m. p. 215°; the perbromide has an orange colour. The 

peroxide, [o<Q«g‘>C(C a H 4 -OAc)J 2 0 2 , has m. p. 211—212° (deeomp.). 

p-, Benzoxyphenylxanthenol, O‘\q 6 ^ 4 ^ > C(0H)'C 6 H 4 , 0Bz, m. p. 

181—182°, forms colourless crystals. p-Benzoxyphenylquinoxanthenol 
chloride hydrochloride, m. p. 143—145° (decomp.), varies in colour 
from yellow to orange-red. p-Benzoxyphenylxanthenol chloride , m. p. 
175—176°, yields additive compounds with ferric chloride, m. p. 
204—205°, and with zinc chloride; the perchlorate has m. p. 235—236°. 
p-BenzoxyphenyIxanthenol peroxide has m, p. 218—219° (decomp.). 

IL 1 - Hydroxy - 9 - phenylxantkenol Compounds .—Hydroxy- and 
methoxy-xantkones combine much more readily with metal haloids 
than xanthone itself. The hydrogen haloid additive compounds are 
very unstable, and can only be prepared in absence of water. 
1-Methoryxanthone (Tambor, A., 1910, i, 559) yields the following 
compounds: stannichloride, m. p. 135—136°; stannibromide, m. p, 
172—173°; mercurickloride, m. p. 183—184°; mercwribromide, m. p. 
167—168°; zincichloride and zincibromide, and the hydrochloride, 
m.p. 110—115°. 

1 -Methoxy-S -phmylxanihmol, OH* 0Ph<CQ 6 Q 4 ^Q^ e )^>0, m. p. 

162—163°, prepared by adding 1-methoxyxanthone to a solution of 
magnesium phenyl bromide, forms lustrous, colourless needles; its 
perchlorate has m, p. 225°. l-Methoxy-dpheiiylqmiioxaTdhenol chloride 
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hydrochloride , O<Cq 0 ^ 4 "q crystallises in lustrous, 
purple needles. 1-Methoxy-^-phenylxanthenol chloride, 

°<o:lw> opho1 ' 

m. p. 160—161°. forms colourless crystals and yields coloured additive 
compounds with metal haloids. The peroxide has m. p. 200—201°. 

1- Hydroxy-^-phenylxanthenol, 0H*CPh<^ 6 g 4 ^^p>0, m. p. 

148—150° (decomp.), forms colourless crystals, and yields a dark 
purple perchlorate, m. p. 249—250°. l-Hydroxy-9-phenylxanthenol 
chloride could not be isolated, but its ferrichloride, m. p. 146—147°, 
and etannichloride, m. p. 185°, were prepared. 

III. 2-Hydroxyl -phenylxanthenol Compounds .—2-Methoxyxanthone 
furnishes the following additive compounds: sUmnichloride , m. p. 
235—240°; stannibromide, no. p. 199—200°; zincichloride, m. p. 
244—245°; mercurichloride , m. p. 200°; mercuribromide, m. p. 
187—189°; perchlorate , m. p. 150—155°. 2-Methoxy-^-phmylquino- 
xanthenol chloride hydrochloride, m. p. 140—144° (decomp.), forms 
bright red crystals. 2-Methoxy-§-phenylxanthmol chloride has m. p. 
198°, and yields a ferrichloride , m. p. 123—124°; zincichloride, m. p. 
197—198°; mercurichloride; sUmnichloride, m. p. 147—149°, and per- 
bromide . 2-Methoxy-9-phenylquinoxanthenol bromide hydrobromide forms 
deep red crystals and decomposes at 223—224°. 2-Methoxy-2-phenyl- 
xanthenol bromide is colourless, and yields coloured additive compounds 
with metal haloids j the perchlorate and hydrogen sulphate have m. p. 
193—194° and 110—120° respectively. 

2- Hydroxy-9-phenylxanthenol has m. p. 170°. 2-Hydroxy-Q-phenyl- 
quinoxanthenol chloride hydrochloride , m. p. about 240°, is obtained as 
a dark red powder. 2-Hydroxyl -phenylxanthenol chloride is colourless, 
and gives coloured additive compounds with metal haloids. 2-Hydroxy- 
9-phenylquinoxanthenol bromide (Kropp and Decker, A., 1909, i, 
249) yields a perchlorate, m. p. about 260°, and hydrogen sulphate, m. p. 
133—135° 


2-Acetoxy-9-phenylzanthenol, m. p. 151—152°, is a colourless, crys¬ 
talline substance; the perchlorate has m. p. 180—185°. 2~Acetoxy- 
2-phenylquinoxcmthenol chloride hydrochloride , m. p. 125—129° 
(decomp.), forms light orange crystals. 2-A<xtoxy-2-phmylxcmthenol 
chloride is colourless and gives coloured additive compounds with 
metal haloids. The peroxide, m. p. 128° (decomp.), forms white 
crystals. 

2-Bemoxy-$i>hmylxanthenol, m. p. 205—206°, is colourless; its per¬ 
chlorate has m. p. 210° 2-Bemoxy-9~phmylquinoxanthe7iol chloride 
hydrochloride, m. p. 147—148°, forms light red crystals. 2-Benzoxy- 
2-phenylxanthenol chloride, m. p. 190°, yields coloured additive com¬ 
pounds. The peroxide has m. p. 170° (decomp.). 

IV. 3-Hydioxy-$-phenylxanthenol Compounds .—3-Hydroxyxanthone 
combines readily with metal and hydiogen haloids to form additive 
compounds. Phenyl-3-methoxyxanthenol (Decker and Fellenberg, A., 
1907, i, 1065) has m. p. 125°, and its perchlorate, m. p. 215—217°. 
Z-Hethoxy-d-phenylxmihenol chloride yields a fenrichloride 9 m. p. 
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16B—164°; zincicMoride, m. p. 200—201°, and Tnercurichloride , 
m. p. 190°. *d-Methoxy-9-phenylquinoxanthenol bromide hydrobromide 9 
m. p. 112—115°, is orange-yellow and crystalline. The zvndbromide 
of phenyl-3-methoxyxanthenol bromide has m. p. 150—155°. 

Z-Hydroxy-§-phenylxanthenol cannot be isolated, as it spontaneously 
loses water with formation of phenylfluorone. S-Hydroxy-9-phmyl- 
quinoxanth&nol chloride hydrochloride, prepared by the action of hydrogen 
chloride on phenylfluorone, forms yellow crystals. On passing dry air 
through a solution of this substance in benzene, 3 -hydroxy-i-phenyl- 

quinoxanthenol chloride, 0< CQ 6 g 4 ^J^^CPh, m. p. 198—200°, is 

produced as a yellow solid, which, when treated with molecular silver, 
is converted into phenylfluorone. Z-Hydroooy-Q-phmylqmnoxa/nthenol 
bromide , m. p. 238—240°, forms orange needles, and yields a perchlorate, 
m. p. 250°, and hydrogen sulphate, m. p. 201—202°. 

V. 4:~Hydroxy$-phenylxanthenol Compounds. —4-Methoxyxanthone 
has m. p. 173—174°, and yields a stannibromide, m. p. 125—135°; 
stmnichloride, m. p. 187—188°; mercuricMoride, m. p. 204—205°; 
perchlorate, m. p. 160°; and hydrobromide . ^Metkoxy’Qphenylquino- 
xanthenol chloride hydrochloride , m. p. 144—145°, prepared from 
phenyl-4-methoxyxanthenol (Baeyer, A., 1910, i, 251), forms dark 
red, iridescent needles. k-Methoxy-S -phenylxanihenol chloride , m. p. 
237—238°, is colourless, and yields coloured additive compounds; 
the ferrvMoride has m. p. 147—148°; mercurichhndde, m. p. 
205—207°; and the zmcichloride , m. p. 240—241°. The peroxide, m. p. 
202° (decomp.), forms colourless crystals. 4:-Methoxy-^-phsnylquino- 
xamthmol bromide hydrobromide, m. p. about 260°, separates in dark 
red crystals. The colourless bromide was not isolated, but the 
following coloured compounds were prepared: zincibromide, m. p. 
234—235°; mercuribromide, m. p. 223°; perbromide, m. p. 188—189°. 

4-Hydroxy-9-phenylxanthenol (Baeyer, he . cit.) yields a perchlorate, 
m. p. 248—249°. i-Hydroxy-§-phenylquinoxmthenol chloride hydro - 
chloride, m. p. 210—211°, forms dark red crystals. i~Hydroxy-$- 
phenylquinoxanihenol chloride has m, p. 200—201°, and the correspond¬ 
ing bromide, m. p. 261—262°. 

i-dcetoxy-Q-phenylxantkmol, m. p. 127—128°, crystallises in colour¬ 
less needles; its perchlorate has m. p. 190°. 4rAceloxy-9-phenylquino- 
xanthenol chloride hydrochloride is an orange-red substance, which, when 
left in a desiccator, loses hydrogen chloride with formation of the 
colourless A-acetoxy^-phmylxanthenol chloride, m. p. 134—135°; this 
compound gives a ferrichloride, m. p. 136—137°, and a zincir 
chloride , m. p. 160—165° 4-Acetoxy~fyhenylxanthenol peroxide, 
m. p. 145—146°, forms colourless crystals. 

^Benzoxy-Q-pfanyfacmthenol has m. p. 113—115°, and yields a 
perchlorate, m. p, 157—158°. 4rBenzoxy-§phmylquinoxanthenol 
chloride hydrochloride, m. p. 85—90° (decomp.), crystallises in yellow 
needles. i-£enzoxy- 9 -phenylxanihenol chloride, m. p. 111—112°, is 
colourless, and gives coloured additive compounds with metal 
haloids. 

VI. 3: §-D {hydroxy - 9 -phenylxanihenol Compounds .—3 : Dihydroxy- 
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9- phenylquinoxcmtkenol chloride, P re P are< * by the 

action of hydrogen chloride on a solution of phenyl-3-hydroxyfluorone 
(Kehrmann and Dengler, A., 1908, i, 1002) in nitrobenzene or alcohol, 
forms yellow crystals containing 1 mol. of the solvent. The pure salt 
darkens at 250°, but does not melt at 275°. E. G. 


The Benzoins of the Xyloquinols. Friedbich Kehrmann and 
Th. E. Stiller (Zfer., 1912, 45, S346—3349).—By modifying the pro¬ 
cess of preparation used for quinolbenzein chloride (Kehrmann, A., 
1910, i, 408) it has been found possible to condense o- and p-xylo- 
quinols with benzaldehyde. 

o-Xyloquimlbenzein chloride (2 :7 -dihydjroxy-§ phenyl-3 :4: 5 :6 -te&ra- 

methylxanthonium chloride), CPh^Q 6 ^^ e |^^^0’01, can be 

obtained by the careful action of benzaldehyde on a mixture of 
o-xyloquinol with the corresponding quinone in the presence of a 
mixture of equal parts of acetic acid and sulphuric acid; the sulphate , 
which separates in reddish-brown needles, when dissolved in water and 
treated with concentrated hydrochloric acid precipitates the chloride in 
brown needles or granules. The solution of the chloride when 
treated with sodium acetate solution deposits the free base in deep 
brownish-violet needles, for which the analysis indicates an equimolecular 
combination of anhydride and carbinol base (compare Kehrmann, loo. 
tit.); platinicklw'ide, reddish-brown, crystalline powder. If an alkaline 
solution of the free base is carefully acidified with acetic acid and 
shaken with ether, the latter extracts the colourless carbinol base, 
which with more acetic acid turns yellow on account of the formation 
of the oxonium salt. 

p-Xyloquinol was obtained by the reduction of p-xyloquinone pre¬ 
pared by the oxidation of p-xylidine (compare Noelting, Witt, and 
Fore!, A., 1886, 67). The quinol was made to condense with benz¬ 
aldehyde by a process similar to that which proved successful with the 
orfcho-isomeride; the resultant p -xyloquinolbemzevn chloride (2: 7-di- 
hydroxy-Q-pkmyl- 1:4 :6 : S4etramethylmnlhonmm chloride), deep red 
or blackish-brown crystals, on treatment in solution with sodium 
acetate precipitates the free base in bright yellow crystals; platinir 
chloride, yellow crystalline powder. Unlike the analogous bases pre¬ 
viously obtained, which dissolve in sodium hydroxide with a fleeting 
violet-colour, this base gives a yellow solution in sodium hydroxide. 

D. F. T. 


Others and Esters of Phth&leins and Benzoins of Oroinol. 
Fred rich Kehrmann [with E. Acker, M, Gunther, and J. 
Knop] (Ber., 1912, 46, 3606—3514).—By heating with methyl 
iodide, a solution of ororeinolphthalein in dilute sodium hydroxide 
yields a-orcinolphthalein dimethyl ether , 

m. p. above 366°, a white, crystalline powder, which exhibits a smaller 
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tendency than a-orcinolphthalein itself to form oxonium salts. By 
heating with methyl alcohol and concentrated hydrochloric acid, or by 
keeping for a month with methyl alcohol saturated with hydrogen 
chloride, it is converted into the dimethylated methyl ester oxonium 

chloride, OOl^oW^JJ^C-CgH^OOjMe, reddish-brown needles, 

which is comparatively easily hydrolysed by water and forms with 
cold dilute sodium hydroxide a dark blue substance , probably the base 
in the form of a quinol or quinhydrone. 

j8-Orcinolphthalein is much more prone than the a-isomeride to foim 
oxonium salts, even 10% hydrochloric acid producing an orange-red 
chloride. By boiling with methyl alcoholic hydrogen chloride, 
j3-orcinolphthalein yields the methyl eater oxonium chloride, 

brick-red needles, whilst by treatment with methyl iodide and aqueous 
sodium hydroxide it yields (S-wcinolphthalein dimethyl ether, 

0< ^fiH2Me(OMe)^ C ^(>^ >C0, 

m. p. 247—250°, colourless crystals, which like the dimethylated 
a-isomeride has little tendency to the formation of stable oxonium salts. 
The dimethyl ether and methyl alcoholic hydrogen chloride yield the 

oxonium chloride, OCl<ge®^®j^®j>C-C 6 H 4 -OO s Me, tufts of 

yellowish-red needles, which dissolves in cold water without hydrolysis, 
forming an intensely bitter, orange-yellow solution. The solution is 
attacked only slowly by sodium acetate or sodium hydrogen carbonate, 
more rapidly by alkali carbonates or hydroxides, yielding the colour¬ 
less carbinol, from which, immediately after its formation, the orange- 
yellow salts can be regenerated; the platimohloride and nitrate are 
described. 

y-Orcinolphthalein, which is readily freed from its isomerides by 
means of methyl-alcoholic hydrogen chloride, whereby the pure chloride 
is precipitated in orange-yellow leaflets with a blue shimmer, is not 
readily etherified or estenfied. 

Orcinol, benzoic acid, and anhydrous zinc chloride heated at 


& 


Me CPh Me 

'VX/N 


Orcinol, benzoic acid, and anhydrous zinc chloride heated at 

160—170° for six 

OH OPh Me Me CPh Me to seven hours 

y\y\y\ /\Z%/\ yield a mixture of 

l. M J 111 II. rml I I 1 P m orcinolbenzein , 

V\/\A ° H W\/\ (formula I),orange- 

0-0 0-0 red crystals, m. p. 

260 — 265°, and 

7 wrcinollenzem (formula II), orange-red crystals with a bluish shimmer, 

m. p. about 270°, the former being isolated as the alcoholate, colourless 
prisms. A concentrated alcoholic solution of this alcoholate and con¬ 
centrated hydrochloric acid yield, after short boiling, the oxonium 
chloride , C 21 H 17 O g Cl, red crystals with a violet shimmer, a-Orcinol- 
benzein has not been isolated. 

By heating with aqueous sodium hydroxide and methyl iodide, 
0-ordnolbenzein yields the dimethyl ether , C 28 H S 2 04 , m. p. 192—193°, 
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colourless crystals, which is probably the carbinol, 

0Me-0 B H B Me< QP ^ 0H) >aH„Me-0He. Q g 

Fluorescein. Hans von Liebig (/. pr. Chem ., 1912, [ii], 86, 
472—516).—A continuation of previous work (A., 1912, i, 376). 

T. Fluorescein .—In this section the author gives further details 
concerning the various modifications of fiuorescein, together with an 
account of the alkali salts of fiuorescein and a discussion of their 
constitution. 

Of the five unimolecular yellow varieties of fluorescein, the /?- and 
8-forms are undoubtedly single chemical individuals although this 
may not be the ease with the a- and y-modifications. ^-Fluorescein 
is readily obtained from ordinary fluorescein by boiling (1) with 
alcoholic hydrogen chloride, (2) with methyl alcoholic potassium 
hydroxide, and extracting the solution with ether, after acidification 
with acetic acid. It separates from ether in crystals of the com¬ 
position C 20 H 18 O 5 ,G 4 H 10 O, and on crystallisation from ethyl acetate 
yields glistening, red leaflets of the /JII form, which becomes 

red at 280—290° and has m. p. 347°. 

A monosodium salt of fiuorescein having the composition 
2C 20 H 1 ,O 6 Na,2MeOH,H 2 O 

is produced by dissolving fiuorescein in methyl-alcoholic sodium 
hydroxide. It crystallises in lustrous, reddish-yellow leaflets, and 
when heated increases enormously in volume, after the manner of 
Pharoah’s serpents; the monopotassium salt, O 20 H 11 O 6 K,MeOH, pre¬ 
pared in a similar manner, also forms reddish-yellow leaflets. 

An anhydrous and alcohol-free monosodium salt, ■Na, is 

obtained in brownish-red crystals, having a violet lustre, by heating 
the disodium salt of fiuorescein at 220—240°, and subsequently 
extracting with cold water or hot alcohol; the aqueous or alcoholic 
extract contains 8-fiuorescein, which forms with alcohol, crystals of the 
composition 4O 20 H 12 O 5 ,EtOH. 

The monosodium salt containing alcohol is at once decomposed by 
cold water into ^-fiuorescein and the disodium salt, whilst the alcohol- 
free salt is insoluble. Further, the anhydrous salt differs from the 
one containing alcohol in being stable towards cold mineral acids and 
in yielding a dark bxownish-red sulphate , 2O 20 H 12 O 5 ,H 2 SO 4 , crystal¬ 
lising in leaflets, when boiled with dilute sulphuric acid; the sodium 
salt containing alcohol yields a sulphate of the same composition, but 
crystallising in yellow leaflets. 

A marked difference in the behaviour of the mono- and di-alkali 
salts of fiuorescein has also been observed; the monoalkali salts 
dissolve in excess of alkali, yielding solutions from which ^-fluorescein 
is liberated by acids, whilst the dialkali salts when subjected to the 
same treatment give the red variety of fluorescein. 

The preparation of a fluorescein hydrate , 2C 20 H 12 O 6 ,H s O, from the 
yellow monosodium salt by the action of water is also described; this 
forms lustrous, light- to violet-red needles, which readily lose their 
water at the ordinary temperature and then have m. p. 347°. 

II. 4: 5-Dimtrofluormcdn (compare Hewitt and Perkins, T,, 1900, 
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77, 1324; Baeyer, A., 1910, i, 249).—The blue tetrapotassium 
salt of 4:5-dinitrofluorescein, which the author considers to be a 

jo-quinonoid salt of the annexed formula, 
j ^2 is obtained by dissolving dinitrofluores- 

OEa / ' /Ns )OHa ONa^NlO cein in aqueous alcoholic potassium 

I 1_ q - 1 I hydroxide; it forms bluish-violet needles 

x/ | \<^ of the composition 

aE/COgNa C 20 H 6 O 5 (N OgJgK^HgOjEtOH, 

and yields blue aqueous solutions, which 
gradually become light red on dilution, owing to hydrolysis and the 
formation of a red mono- or di-potassium salt. The light red solutions 
slowly acquire a yellow colour, a change referred by the author to 
the loss of water and re-formation of the pyrone ring. The rupture 
of the ring in these yellow solutions may be effected by alkali 
hydroxides, but not by sodium carbonate or ammonia. 

The hydrate of 4:5-dinitrofluorescein, CooH^Oj j(N0 2 ) 2i H 2 0, pre¬ 
pared by acidifying a fresh aqueous solution ot the tetrapotassium 
salt, crystallises from alcohol in red prisms, m. p. 211—212°. 

The ammonium salt, C^HgOgfNOgl^NH^HgOjMeOH, crystallises 
in large dark red prisims, m. p. 234° (decomp.); it is obtained by 
dissolving the dinitrofluorescein m methyl-alcoholic ammonia. 

When prepared by the action of potassium hydroxide on 4:5-di- 
nitrofluorescein in aqueous solution, the dipotassium salt, 

forms a blackish-red mass of a greenish lustre; in alcoholic solution red 
crystals of the composition OaoHgO^NO^g^^HgO^tOH are obtained. 
b Addition of strong aqueous ammonia to 4:5-dinitroflaorescein gives 
rise to the ammonium salt of the acridine compound described by 
Beverdin (A., 1897, i, 226); this crystallises in red needles of the 
composition 2C 20 H 10 O 4 (NO 2 ) 2 :NH,3NH 8 ,6H 2 O. 

For the purpose of comparison, 2:7 -di- 
O nitrqfluorescein (annexed formula) has been 

OHf Y^Y^NoH prepared and its behaviour towards alkalis 

UOjL JL Jl Jn 0 2 studied. It is obtained as a light red, 

V yv crystalline powder by boiling the nitrate 

0 tt *00 H TOth water, and resembles the parent com- 

2 # pound in forming only yellow or red salts, 

in which the pyrone ring remains intact. The nitrate, 

crystallises in yellow needles, and is formed by the action of hot 
30—35% nitric acid on fluorescein. 


! 6 h 4 -co 2 h 


III. Fluorescein Ethers (compare A., 1912, i, 376).—In addition to 
the^ previously described colourless diethyl ether of m. p. 181°, the 
action of ethyl sulphate on the disodium salt of fluorescein at 100° 
gives rise to a new colourless diethyl ether , crystallising in needles or 
prisms, m. p. 234—235°. This resembles in its general behaviour the 
ether of m. p. 181°, but differs from the latter compound in that it 
does not form oxonium salts and does not undergo reduction in acid 
solution. A s im i l ar difference is shown by the colourless dimethyl 
ethers of m. p. 255° and 197° (loo. cit .); in both cases the behaviour 
of the ethers of higher m. p. is in better agreement with the 
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formula than that of th ® le3S faaib 'e 

ethers, to which, however, this formula has already been assigned. 

By hydrolysing the coloured dimethyl ether of m. p. 208° with 
aqueous sodium hydroxide, Fischer and Hepp (A., 1895, i, 291) 
obtained a coloured monomethyl ether of m. p. 262°, which closely 
resembles the monomethyl ether (m. p. 265°) isolated by the author 
(loo. cit.). When hydrolysed with alcoholic potassium hydroxide the 
dimethyl ether of m. p. 208° yields a colourless monomethyl ether , 

which probably has the constitution 

This separates from ethyl acetate in feathery crystals, m. p. 256—257°, 
forms a dark red sodium salt, C 21 H n 0 5 Na, and on reduction with zinc 
and glacial acetic acid yields a substance , C 21 H 16 0 5 , crystallising in 
needles, m. p. 205—206°. 

The above-mentioned sodium salt corresponds to a monomethyl ether 
of m. p. 266°, which crystallises in lustrous, yellow needles, and is 
formed by the action of methyl sulphate on an aqueous solution of the 
disodium salt of fluorescein. 

The monomethyl ether of m. p. 265° (or 262°) forms a sodium salt of the 
composition C 4 . 2 H 8J 0 14 Na 3 , whilst a coloured monomethyl ether, obtained 
in yellowish-white’ crystals, m. p. 272°, by methylating fluorescein 
with methyl iodide and potassium hydroxide in alcoholic solution, yields 
a blackish-red sodium salt having the composition C 21 H 18 0 6 Na 2 ,H 3 0. 
Since the monomethyl ethers of m. p. 262°, 265°, and 272° do not 
yield monosodium salts, the conclusion is drawn that these compounds 

cannot be represented by the formula 0<^^ 4 g > ^^C’C 6 II 4 *C0 2 H. 

When warmed with alcohol and hydrochloric acid and the resulting 
chloride heated at 250°, the dimethyl ether of m. p. 208° yields a small 
amount of the dimethyl ether of m. p. 197°. The latter compound 
was also obtained in an attempt to prepare a trimethyl ether of 
fluorescein by the oxidation of the corresponding ether of fluorescin 
with lead dioxide in glacial acetic acid solution. 

Fluorescin trimethyl ether, W 8 ,j prepared by warming fluorescin 
with strong aqueous potassium hydroxide and methyl sulphate, 
crystallises in small prisms or leaflets, m. p. 136°. It is accompanied 
by a fluorescin monomethyl ether, CUHigOg, which separates with 
benzene (1 mol.) in crystals of m. p. 120—125 °; in one instance a 
substance was obtained, which crystallised in leaflets, m. p. 204°, and 
resembled in its behaviour the reduction product of the dimethyl 
ether of m. p. 197°, mentioned below. 

In addition to the dimethyl ethers of m. p. 197°, 208° and 255°, and 
the monomethyl ether of m. p. 266°, the action of methyl sulphate on an 
aqueous solution of the disodium salt of fluorescein yields the following 
substances: (1) a quadrimolecular monomethyl ether , 3C 5 5oH 12 0 5 ,C 2X Hi 4 0 6 , 
which separates from a mixture of benzene and alcohol m red or 
brownish-yellow crystals, which become red at 260°, or in crystals 
containing 4EtOH ; all three modifications have m. p. 330—333°. 

(2) A monomethyl ester, 0<f^^>0*0 6 H 4 *00 2 Me, which forms 

vot. oiv. i g 
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dark red crystals of a violet lustre, m. p. 282—283°. (3) A hydrate 
of the above ester, C 21 H 14 0 3 ,H 2 0, crystallising in yellow needles, which 
become red and melt at 280°. 

The monomethyl ester, m. p. 282—283°, is also formed by directly 
esterifying fluorescein with alcohol and hydrogen chloride, whilst 
esterification with alcohol and sulphuric acid gives rise to a mono¬ 
methyl ester of m. p. 252° (compare Feuerstein and Wallach, A., 1901, 
i, 723). 

Methylation of fluorescein by means of methyl iodide and alcoholic 
potassium hydroxide yields the monomethyl ethers of m. p. 256—257°, 
265° and 272°, the dimethyl ether, m. p. 208°, and the quadrimolecular 
monomethyl ether of m. p. 330—333°. 

The hydrochloride of the monomethyl ester of m. p. 282—283°, 
C 21 H 14 0 5 ,H01, forms orange-yellow needles (decomp. 260°). 

The monomethyl ether of m. p. 272° yields a hydrochloride, 
30^05,2HC1,4H 2 0, 

crystallising in brownish-yellow needles, m. p. 250°. 

The products obtained by reducing the ethers of fluorescein, con¬ 
taining a free carboxyl group, with zinc and glacial acetic acid form 
crystalline compounds with benzene, which is firmly retained until 
about 110°, whilst those obtained from ethers in which the carboxyl 
group has been esterified or undergone lactone formation readily lose 
their benzene below 100° 


The substance, C 21 H 16 0 5 , obtained by reducing the monomethyl 
ether of m. p. 257°, forms needles, m. p. 205—206 °; that from the 
monomethyl ether of m. p. 266° separates in crystals, which become 
yellow and lose their benzene at 120—125° The monomethyl ether 
of m. p. 265° yields a substance , which has 

m. p, 132—133° or 169—170° accordingly as it is dried at 100° or 
140°. The substance from the monomethyl ether of m. p. 272° has 
m. p. 173—174°, that from the monomethyl ester of m. p. 282° separates 
from alcohol in small needles of the composition 0 21 H 16 0 # ,EtOH, 
m. p. 190—191°, and from benzene in crystals which melt at 83—84°, 
solidifies at a higher temperature, and then melts at 190—191°. The 
quadrimolecular monomethyl ether on reduction yields a substance, 
30 20 H 14 O 6 ,O 21 H 16 O 5 ,H s O,8C 6 Hg, which loses benzene below 100°, sinters 
at 220°, and melts at 237—238° 

The substance, C^S. lB 0 B , obtained from the dimethyl ether of 
m. p. 197°, forms clusters of needles, m. r p. 204°; that from the 
dimethyl ether of m. p. 208°, stout crystals, m. p. 165°. When 
oxidised with lead dioxide or hydrogen peroxide in acetic acid solution 


the last-mentioned reduction product yields a dark red substmce 
(decomp* about 200°), which forms dark brown alkali salts, and 
is probably produced by the oxidation of one 
/, 5 A of the resorcinol residues, as shown in the 

Ol/y' Y \ annexed formula. 

Oil Jl JL y The author suggests that the above results 

\r\f\S are best explained on the assumption that the 
C(OH; ordinary red fluorescein is a polymeride, con- 

0,H *CO Me sistin g probably of various di-, ter-, and 
0 4 2 quadri-molecular combinations as in the case 
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of resorcinolbenzein, and that the methyl ether of m. p. 330—333°, 
containing one methyl group to four fluorescein molecules, represents 
the initial stage in the methylation of the quadrimolecular form, the 
further methylation resulting in a more or less complete degradation 
into simple molecules. F. B. 

Preparation of Xanthones of the Anthraquinone Series. 
Badisohe Anilin- & Soda-Fabrik (D.R.-P. 251696).—Xanthones ot 
the anthraquinone series are readily prepared by the action of 
condensing agents on phenyl, naphthyl, or anthraquinonyl ethers 
of l-hydroxyanthraquinone-2-carbozylic acids or their substituted 
derivatives. 

l-Phenoxyanthraquinone-2-carboxylic acid, tablets, m. p. 272°, is 
prepared by the fusion of l-chloroanthraquinone-2-carboxylic acid 
(10 parts) with phenol (60 parts) and potassium hydroxide (25 parts) 
during four hours at 150°. When this product, suspended in tri¬ 
chlorobenzene, is treated with phosphorus penta- 
chloride and the temperature slowly raised, it 
furnishes the osanthom (annexed formula), which 
separates in yellow, glistening tablets. 

1 -Naptohoxyanthraquinone-2-carboxylic acid , 
yellow tablets, m. p. 262°, is prepared in a 
similar manner from £-naphthol at 130—140° 
during two hours; the corresponding xanthone 
is obtained as greenish-yellow leaflets, m. p. 
above 300°; it dissolves in alkaline hypo¬ 
sulphite with an intense blue, and in concen¬ 
trated sulphuric acid with a brownish-red, coloration. F. M. G. M. 

Preparation of Condensation Products in the Anthracene 
Series. Fabbwebke vorm. Meister, Lucius & Bruning (D.K.-P. 

251020). — The compound , C 20 H 10 O 3 (annexed 
formula), a black powder, is obtained when 
anthranol and jp-benzoquinone are boiled together 
in nitrobenzene -solution; it dissolves in con¬ 
centrated sulphuric acid with a violet-red 
coloration. 

The tinctorial properties of other analogous 
compounds obtained from p-benzoquinone with 
substituted anthranols are tabulated in the original. F. M. G. M. 

Preparation of **7:T-Diaminothioindigo. n Fabbwerke vorm. 
Meister, Lucius <fc Bruning (D.JR.-P. 252771).—When “ 7:7'-dinitro- 
thioindigo” (or its substituted derivatives) is reduced with sodium 
sulphide or dextrose it yields the corresponding (t 7:7 / -diaminothio- 
indigo,” a black powder, whilst “ 5:5'-dichloro-7:7'-dinitrothioindigo 99 
furnishes “5 : h’-dichloro-l : T-diaminothioindigo” also a black powder. 

F. M. G. M. 

CarpiHne, a New Alkaloid from Jaborandi. Smile L£ger and 
Ferdinand Boques ( Gompt . rend., 1912, 165, 1088—1091*).— An 
" and/, PJutrm. Chm, 9 1913, [vii], 7, 5—13. 
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extract of Pilcarpus microphyllus , after the removal of the greater 
portion of the bases as their hydrochlorides, yields, on precipitating 
from the mother liquor, the alkaloid pilocarpiline, C 16 H 18 0 8 N s , m. p. 
184—185°, aj> +24°. It is soluble in chloroform, benzene, and boiling 
water, and crystallises in colourless prisms. It is a feeble base, its salts 
with organic acids being dissociated by alcohol, whilst those with mineral 
acids are stable, all having a bitter taste. It gives a hydrochloride, 
Oi C His0 8 lS‘ 2 ,HCi, colourless prisms; a sulphate ; a platinichloride, 
(C 10 H 18 O 3 N 2 ) 2 ,H 2 PtCl 6 ,5H 2 O, crystalline plates, and a methiodide, 
C^HjgOgNgjMel, small, pale yellow prisms. The base is saturated, 
since its salts do not reduce potassium permanganate in the cold. 

Oarpiline contains a lactone group, and thus dissolves in alkali 
hydroxide solutions, giving compounds of the type potassium carpUi- 
nate, 0 12 H 19 0 4 N 2 K, long needles, very soluble in water. The presence 
of an hydroxyl group is shown by the formation of an amorphous 
benzoyl derivative which yields henzoylcarpiline platinichloride , 
[0 16 H l7 0 8 N 2 Bz] 2 ,H 2 PtC3 6 . 

The alkaloid on oxidation with nitric acid yields benzoic acid, and on 
heating with water at 140° in a sealed tube, it is decomposed, giving 
benzaldehyde and two amorphous bases, but no hydrogen cyanide. 

The alkaloid thus contains the groups CHPhI, -OH, _and 

the group G 8 H n N 5 , the constitution of which has yet to be elucidated. 
Carpiline is but slightly toxic, and has not the same effect as pilocarpine 
on the secretions. W. G. 


Active Principles of Catha Edulis. Ralph Stockman {Pharm. 
J., 1912, 89, 676—678).—The leaves and twigs of this plant have long 
been used in Abyssinia, Somaliland, and Arabia as a stimulant- 
narcotic. They are now shown to contain at least three alkaloids, 
cathine, cathidine, and cathinine, to which the characteristic physio¬ 
logical action of the plant is duo. By mixing a dry aqueous extract of 
the plant with slaked lime and extracting with dry alcohol, 0*65 and 
0*75% of amorphous alkaloids are obtained from the leaves and twigs 
respectively. This amorphous mixture appears to consist largely of 
cathine and its alteration products, but no crystalline alkaloid could be 
isolated from it. The finely-powdered leaves were extracted com¬ 
pletely with cold water or very dilute sulphuric or lactic acid, and the 
liquor made alkaline and extracted with chloroform, which removed 
cathine along with much impurity, from which the alkaloid was 
eventually separated as the sulphate. The ground, partly extracted 
leaves were then mixed with aqueous sodium carbonate and extracted 
with ether, which removed cathidine and cathinine; these were 
separated by taking advantage of the fact that the former is precipi¬ 
tated by sodium carbonate solution from aqueous solutions of its 
hydrochloride, whilst cathinine remains in solution along with some 
cathidine. 

Cathine sulphate crystallises in colourless needles, is neutral in 
reaction, has a bitter taste, is precipitated by iodide solution, Mayer’s 
reagentor picric acid, but not by tannin or platinic chloride. Cathine 
crystallises from chloroform and appears to be unstable in presence of 
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alkalis. Its physiological action on the nervous and muscular systems 
of the frog is similar to those exerted by morphine and caffeine ; in 
large doses ib paralyses the terminations of the motor nerves. 

Gathidine is colourless and amorphous and has a bitter taste; it gives 
precipitates with the usual alkaloidal reagents. Cathidine is a muscle 
poison, and a slight stimulant to the nervous system. 

Cathinme sulphate crystallises from water in rosettes of needles, has 
a bitter taste, and is precipitated by the usual alkaloidal reagents. The 
free base has only been obtained as a gummy or semi-crystalline mass. 
O&thinine is less depressant than cathine in its action on the brain, but 
has a greater stimulant effect on the spinal cord; it paralyses the 
terminations of the motor nerves. 

All three alkaloids in mammals and man act chiefly on the cerebrum 
and spinal cord, causing stimulation or much excitement according to 
the dose; cathine produces drowsiness at first. The leaves also 
contain a fermentable sugar, tannin, caoutchouc, wax, and volatile oil. 

T. A. H. 

Preparation of Esters of Hydroquinine. Vereinigte Chinin- 
fabriken Zimmer & Co. (D.R.-P. 251936. Compare A., 1912, i, 1013). 
—It is found that the hydroquinine esters described previously can be 
most easily prepared in the presence of either finely divided metals of 
the platinum group or their colloidal solutions. 

Hydroquinine ethyl carbonate (loc. cit,) is obtained when quinine 
ethyl carbonate (10 parts), 20% sulphuric acid (14 parts), and 80 parts 
of water are shaken with 0*1 part of colloidal palladium in 10 parts 
of water in an atmosphere of hydrogen under pressure until no further 
absorption of hydrogen is observed; ammonium hydroxide is added, 
and the product extracted with ether. 

Acetylhydroquinine , large, colourless crystals, m. p. 100°, is prepared 
in a similar way from acetylquinine, and j^aminobenzoylhydroquinine 
(loo, cit.) is also described. F. M. Gr. M. 

Preparation of Esters of Hydrogenised Cinchona Alkaloids. 
Vereinigte Chininfabriken Zimmer & Co. (D.R.-P. 253357. Com¬ 
pare A., 1912, i, 1013, and preceding abstract).—The following esters 
are of therapeutic value. 

Eydrocinchonine ethyl carbonate, colourless, tasteless needles, m. p. 
134°, is obtained when cinchonine ethyl carbonate (30 parts) dissolved 
in 160 parts of alcohol is shaken with 1 part of colloidal palladium in 
60 parts of water until the absorption of hydrogen ceases. 

Bm&oylhydrocupi'eine, colourless crystals, m. p. 172°, is prepared 
from hydrocupreine. 

Dibenzoylhydrocupreine , needles, has m. p. 147°, whilst ethylhydro - 
cupreine ethyl carbonate is obtained from ethylhydrocupreine and ethyl 
chloroformate in benzene solution; it is conveniently isolated in the 
form of its salicylate , colourless crystals, m. p. 138—142°. 

F, M. O. M. 

Physostigmine [Eserine]. Franz Eisslbr ( Biochem . Zeitsch., 1912, 
46, 502).—Kserine gives with diazotised sulphanilic acid in alkaline 
solution a red colour, which indicates the presence of a pyrrole ring. 
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This result is in accordance with the recent investigations of Sal way 
(T., 1912, 101, 978). S. B. S. 

d-Lupanine. August Beckel {Arch. Pharm 1912,250,691—710. 
Compare A., 1911, i, 743).—In continuation of previous work, the 
oxidation of d-lupanine by various agents has been investigated, and 
the products obtained are described. 

Chromic acid in large excess oxidises lupanine to a substance con¬ 
taining two additional oxygen atoms, but this was produced in too 
small quantity to be isolated. Hydrogen peroxide gives rise to two 
products: the first of thebe gives an aurichloride, m. p. 214°, crystal¬ 
lising in needles, and the other an aurichloride^ m. p. 188—189°, and 
platinichloride, m. p. 222—227°, crystallising in rosettes of needles. 
Analyses of these double salts indicate that both oxidation products 
have the formula C 15 H 24 0 2 N 2 . Potassium permanganate in presence 
of sodium carbonate oxidises lupanine to a product, C lJS H 24 0 8 H 2t which 
was isolated as the aurichloride , m. p. 188—189°, and converted into 
the platinichloride, B^HgPtCJ^HaO, m. p. 219—221° (decomp.), 
crystallising in needles. 

In the action of bromine on lupanine no fission occurs, as has been 
suggested^ by previous workers (Callsen, A., 1900, i, 186; Soldaini, 
A., 1905, i, 371). A perbromide of the alkaloid is first formed, and this 
on warming with alcohol may give rise to several different products, 
depending on the conditions observed. In the present series of 
experiments, three products melting at 228—236°, 190—210°, and 
186—188° respectively were obtained. The first of these consists 
essentially of ethoxylupanine dihydrobromide, C 15 H 23 ON‘ 2 *OEt,2HBr, 
m. p. 227—228°, [a]o~® -129*4°, which crystallises in colourless, 
slender needles from boiling alcohol, and is apparently the “substance, 
C^H ]A QN,HBr,’’ described by previous workers. The specific rotation 
falls, slowly in the cold, more rapidly on warming, when this substance 
is dissolved in bydrobromic acid, but returns to its normal value when 
the solution is mixed with alcohol and evaporated to dryness. In 
presence of excess of alkali the alkaloid is dextrorotatory. The 
dihydriodide , m. p. 221—222°, forms colourless needles; the dithio* 
cyanate , O^H^ONg-OEt^HSChrjH^, m. p. 172—174°, crystallises 
from water in colourless needles, and becomes anhydrous at 100°. The 
aurichloride, (O^H^OHg-OEt^^HOI^AuOlg, m. p. 145—150°, crystal¬ 
lises in small, yellow leaflets, and on warming in dilute hydrochloric 
acid gives hydrossylupanine aurichloride, 

( 0 1 5 H 23 OH s -OH) 2 , 4 H 0 J, 3 Au 01 s , 

which sinters at 122—123°, and crystallises badly in leaflets. Ethoxy- 
lupanine does not readily reduce permanganate. Hydriodic acid 
converts it into a substance which was isolated as the methiodide; 
the latter resembles lupanine methiodide in rotation, crystalline form, 
and melting point, but on treatment with silver chloride and gold 
chloride yields an aurichloride, (O^H^OH^MeOljAuOg^HAuOl^ 
m. p. 210°, crystallising in leaflets, whilst the aurichloride obtained in 
like manner from lupanine methiodide has the composition 
Oi,H^ON 3) MeCl,AuCl 8 , 

and melts at 200—205°. The platinichloride , m. p. 224—226°, 
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crystallines in slender, brown needles, and is also abnormal in 
composition. 

The second oxidation product, m. p. 190—210°, contained some 
efehoxylupanine dihydrobromide, and after the removal of this formed 
a crystalline mass, m. p. 192—194°, which was probably a mixture of 
hydrobromides. 

The third product, m. p. 186—188°, on recrystallisation from 
boiling alcohol gave what seems to be a mixture of ethoxylupanine 
dihydrobromide with either hydroxylupanine hydrobromide or lupanine 
dihydrobromide, whilst from the mother liquor d-lupanim dihydro - 
bromide , B,2HBr,BLO, m. p. 188—189°, [a] D + 45*9° was isolated. 

T. A. H. 

Morphineglucoside. Carl Mannioh (Annctlen, 1912, 894, 
223—228).—Morphine in if/2-sodium hydroxide is shaken for six 
hours with ethereal /3-acetylbromoglucose. The ethereal solution is 
shaken with 1% hydrochloric acid The acid extract, by treatment 
with ammonia, yields morphimtetra-acetylglucoside , 

^ 17 ^* 18 ^ 8 ^*Ac 4 ,HgO, 

m. p. 154—156°, colourless needles (hydroMoride t m, p. about 220° 
[decomp.]). By hydrolysis with if/2-aicoholic potassium hydroxide, 
the substance yields morphineglucoside, C 17 H 18 0 8 N-0 6 H nP 6 ,H 2 0, 
m. p. 183—193°, fine needles. The glucoside, which is more con¬ 
veniently obtained by the interaction of morphine, if/2-sodium 
hydroxide, and acetylbromoglucose in aqueous acetone and hydrolysis 
of the product, does not reduce boiling Fehlinsr’s solution, and yields 
dextrose and morphine by hydrolysis with if/2-hydrochloric acid on 
the water-bath. 0. S. 


Alkaloids of Pareira Root. Max Scholtz (Arch. Pharm.y 1912, 
250, 684—691. Compare A, 1899, i, 92; 1907, i, 79; 1911, i, 913, 
and Faltis, A., 1912, i, 796).—A reply to Faltis (loc. cit.) criticising 
his results and suggesting, as the result of new analyses, that the 
bebeerines are better represented by the formula C 1(7 H 10 O 8 tT than by 
those previously suggested by the author and by Faltis. T. A. H. 


Protopine and Cryptopine. Peter W. Danckwortt (Arch 
Pharm ,, 1912, 250, 590—646).—A r6sumd of previous papers relating 
to the distribution of protopine in the natural orders, Papaveraceae 
and Fumariaceae, and its characters and chemistry is first given. It is 
then shown by analogy with other papaveraceous alkaloids that 
protopine probably contains an isoquinoline group, and evidence is 


CO Me 


brought forward for the view that it contains 
0 two methylenedioxy-groups and a carbonyl 
0 >CH 2 group, and that the nitrogen atom has a •GH’ 8 
group attached to it. On these and other 
grounds the annexed formula is assigned 
provisionally to the alkaloid. 

Dicentra (Diclytra) spectabUie tubers yielded 
"O x 2 0*65% of crude alkaloid, chiefly protopine. The 
latter has the formula CUH 19 0 5 N, and crystal¬ 
lises from a mixture of chloroform and alcohol 
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in colourless prisms or from ether in nodular masses: both forms 
melt at 207°, but the first gives with sulphuric acid a yellow coloration 
changing to blue, reddish-violet, and green, and with Frbhde’s reagent 
a yellowish-olive colour changing to dirty violet, green, blue, and 
finally green; the second form, on the contrary, with sulphuric acid 
gives a deep yellow, passing into green, dirty reddish-brown, and finally 
green, whilst with Frohde’s reagent it yields a yellowish-olive solution 
which becomes violet and finally green. 

Protopine contains no hydroxyl groups or methoxyl groups, but 
gives GaebeTs test for dioxymethylene (A., 1910, i, 501), and the 
presence of the latter is confirmed by the fact that protopine, when 
heated under pressure with dilute sulphuric acid, yields a product 
giving the colour reactions of a catechol derivative. No direct 
evidence of the presence of a carbonyl group could be obtained. 
The occurrence of a INOH 8 group was proved by Herzig and Meyer’s 
method. The alkaloid is not reduced by aqueous colloidal platinum, 
but sodium amalgam in dilute acid converts it into hydi'oprotopim , 
O S0 H S iO 5 N,JEtOH, m. p. 120° (approx.) or 151—152° (dry), which 
crystallises from a mixture of ether and alcohol, becomes anhydrous 
at 100°, is easily soluble in chloroform or ethyl acetate, sparingly in 
alcohol and slightly in ether; the hydrochloride crystallises from 
alcohol in needles and from water in plates. On treatment with 
benzoyl chloride hydroprotopine is apparently first benzoylated and 
then partly converted by loss of H 2 0 into a quaternary base , 
C 20 Hi 0 O 4 N, which has not been obtained free from the benzoylated 
product; it yields a hydrochloride , C 20 H iq O 4 N,HCl,5H 2 O, m. p. 275° 
(approx, decomp.), which is crystalline and fiom which an aurichloride, 
B,H Au01 4 , crystallising in reddish-brown needles is obtainable; this 
hydrochloiide on heating with sodium hydroxide in alcohol is con¬ 
verted into an isomeric tertiary cmhydro-base, C 20 H 19 O 4 N, m. p. 145°, 
crystallising in long needles. Both the quaternary and the tertiary 
anhydro-bases can be prepared in other ways from protopine 
and hydroprotopine; it is believed that this senes of changes from 
protopine to the tertiary anhydro-base takes place in the i olio wing 

way: -NMe-CH-CO' •NMe-OH-CH(OH)- 

•(H01)NMe-0H*0H(0Bz)- 

•ClNMelOCHg* S •(HO)NM e :OH-CH 2 - -NMe-CXJH-, 

the compound represented by the fourth formula being the “hydro¬ 
chloride ” of the quateraaxy base, and that by the sixth formula being 
the tertiary anhydro-base. 

Methyl iodide converts protopine into the metbiodide, whilst 
methyl sulphate transforms it into methylprotopine methosulphate , 
O 20 H ld O 5 NMe«SO 4 Me, which crystallises from dilute alcohol: either oi 
these substances on heating with alkalis yields protopinemethine, 
® 20 ®isO s NMe, m. p. 136—137°, crystallising in pearly leaflets, which in 
turn furnishes a crystalline methiodide; this on heating with alkali 
hydroxides in methyl alcohol yields trimethyla min e and an amorphous 
product. 

The tertiary anhydro-base also yields a crystalline methiodide, 
xxl p* 230°, and a crystalline methine base, m. p. 112°, which fiuoiesces 
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in ether solutions and gives a bromine additive product. The methine- 
methiodide, rosettes of needles, is not decomposed on heating with 
alkalis in methyl alcohol, but on treating the methine base with 
methyl sulphate and heating the product with sodium hydroxide in 
methyl alcohol an amine is evolved and a resinous vinyl derivative 
is formed. 

Oxidation experiments with protopine and its derivatives did not 
afford useful results, except in the case of protopinemethine, which 
on treatment with potassium permanganate in acetone solution 
yielded a basic substance and hydrastic acid (4:5-methylenedioxy- 
phtbalic acid). 

Cryptopine resembles proto pine in its solubilities, and in physio¬ 
logical action, and like it contains no hydroxyl group and gives no 
oxime. Cryptopine contains a methylenedioxy-group, and two 
methoxyl groups. On 1 eduction with sodium amalgam in dilute 
sulphuric acid it yields hydrocryptopine , m. p. 182—183°, which 
crystallises from ether and on treatment with benzoyl chloride gives 
the hydrochlw'ide of a quaternary base. In view of this it seems 
likely that cryptopine differs from protopine only in containing two 
methoxyl groups in place of one methylenedioxy-group, but it is 
not clear which of the two methylenedioxy-groups of protopine is 
thus replaced (compaie Pictet and Kramers, A., 1910, i, 502, and 
Brown and Perkin, P., 1891, 7, 161). T. A. H. 

Preparation of Acyl Derivatives of Theobromine Knoll 
& Co. (D.B.-P. 252641).— Acetyltheobromine , colourless, odourless 
needles with a bitter taste and m. p. 165°, is obtained by the action of 
acetyl chloride on a solution of sodium theobromine in chloroform or 
xylene. 

Benzoyltheobromine forms colourless, odourless, tasteless needles, 
m. p. 206° (about), and is most satisfactorily prepared from silver 
theobromine and benzoyl chloride in toluene solution. 

These compounds are of therapeutic value, and analysis indicates 
that they are monoacyl derivatives. F. M. G. M. 

The Chemical Constitution of Sparteine. Charles Moureu 
and Amand Valeur (Ann. Chim. Phys ., 1912, [viii], 27, 245—391).— 
A idsumd of work already published (compare A., 1903, i, 717; 1904, 

i, 187; 1905, i, 608, 609, 659, 716 ; 1908, i, 43, 44, 103, 206, 563; 

1911, i, 319, 562; 1912, i, 210, 296). W. G. 

Some New Sparteine Salts. Louis Corribz (Chem. Zmtr 1912, 

ii, 1566 ; from Bulk ScL Pharmacol., 19, 468—480).—The following 
salts are described: Basic hydrobromide, 5,HBr [jB «= C 15 H 26 N 2 ], from 
the basic sulphate and barium bromide, prismatic crystals, m. p. 236°, 
ra] 0 -16°6'; di-iodide, U,2HI + H 2 0, m. p. (anhydrous) 225°, 
|aJ D —16°2'; normal cldorate, J5,2H010 S< colourless cubes, explodes 
at 147°, [a] D - 23°12' ; basic cldorate , j£,HG10g, colourless prisms, 
explodes at 200—205°, [a] D -16°3' : normal p&rchlorate , 

£,2HC10 4 + 2H*0, 

prisms, m. p. 78°, anhydrous, 265°, explodes over 300°, [a] 0 -17°30'; 
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basic perchlorate , -Z?,HC10 4 , m. p. 171°, [a] D in methyl alcohol -17°6', 
in acetone - 16°3'; dichromate, J5,H 2 Ur«0 7 , orange-yellow prisms, 
decomposes at 128—129°; normal salicylate , jB,20 7 H 6 0 8 + EE 2 0, pale 
pink prisms, m. p. 78°, [<x] D - 8°42\ J. C. W. 

The Constitution of Sparteine Periodide and Sparteine Per- 
bromide. Louis Cobb)ez (Ohem. Zentr., 1912, ii, 1826; from Bull. 
Sot. Pharmacol ., 1912, 19, 633—640).—The formation of sparteine 
periodide by the action of 12% hydrogen peroxide on sparteine di-iodide 
may be expressed thus: 2C 16 H 26 N 2 2HI+ 0«2C 15 H2 6 N 2 ,HI +I 2 + 
H 2 0; C 15 H 26 N 2 ,HI +1 2 « C 16 H 26 N 2 ,HI,l 2 . As it would follow from 
the latter equation, the periodide also results when sparteine mono- or 
di-iodide is treated with iodine. Sparteine perbromide , 

^15^28^2’^®[^r,Br 2 + fi[ 2 0, 

by the action of bromine on sparteine, both dissolved in fuming 
hydrobromic acid, forms yellow crystals, m. p. 193°. The formation of 
this perbromide will show the presence of sparteine in a dilution of 
1 :10,000. J. C. W. 

New a-Methylsparteinium Salts. Louis Cobbiez (Ohem. Zmtr., 
1912, ii, 1826; from Bull. ScL Pharmacol ., 1912, 19, 527—532).— 
Starting from a-methylsparteinium hydroxide, which is obtained in 
aqueous solution by the action of moist silver oxide on Moureu’s 
a-sparteine methiodide (A., 1905, i, 608), the following salts have been 
prepared : Hydrochloride of a-sparteine methocldoride, 
Ci 6 H 26 N 2 MeCl,HCl, 3H 2 0, 

transparent, hygroscopic crystals, m. p. 194°, [<x] D -23°9'; hydro¬ 
bromide of asparteine methobromide, , C 16 H 26 N 2 MeBr,HBr,213^0, m. p. 
216°, [a] D — 19°2'; a-methylsparteinium dichromate, 
C 16 H 26 N 2 Me*Cr 2 0 r H,H 2 0, 

orange-yellow needles, decomposes at 120°; a-methylsparteinium per¬ 
chlorate, C 15 H 26 N s Me*C10 4 , transparent needles, decomposes at 230°; 
a-methylsparteinium picrate, 0 15 H 26 N 2 Me• 0^H 2 0 7 N 8 , yellow needles, 
m. p. 218°. J. C. W. 

Pyrrolidoneoarboxylio Acid and Polypeptides Derived from 
It. Emil Abdebhalden and Ebioh Wubm (Zeitsch. physiol . Ohem., 
1912, 82, 160—166).—Pyrrolidonecarboxyl chloride interacts with 
cholesterol in chloroform solution in the absence of moisture, forming 

OH •CH 

cholesteryl pyrrolidonecarboxylate , OjgH^-O'CO'OH^^^ 2 ^ 2 . This 

crystallises in colourless, matted needles, which sinter at 199—203°, 
m. p. 205°. . 

dl-Pyrrolidonecarboxyl-d-alanine ester crystallises in rosettes of 
rnedles, m. p. 125*5° (com), [a]^-46*42°. 

dl-Pyrrolidonecarboxyl-dl-leucine ester separates in prisms, m. p. 
115—117° (corn.). E. F. A. 

Chalkones and Hydrochalkones. III. Guido Barqellini and 
E. Mabtegiani (Gazzetta, 1912, 42, ii, 427—432. Compare this vol., 
h 59).—The authors have applied the mode of reduction previously 
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described to compounds analogous to chalk ones, but containing pyrrole 
and furan rings, instead of benzene rings. In all cases only two atoms 
of hydrogen were added, and the rings were not attacked; the 
experiments were conducted in alcoholic solution (compare Willstabter 
and Hatt, A., 1912, i, 545). 

2-Cinnamoylpyrrole (compare Ciamician and Dennstedt, A., 1885, 
378) is conveniently prepared by keeping a mixture of 2-acetylpyrrole 
and benzaldehyde in the presence of potassium hydroxide in aqueous- 
alcoholic solution. The dihyfoo- derivative, 0 18 H 18 0N, forms colourless 
needles, m. p. 70—71°. It dissolves in concentrated sulphuric acid, 
giving a colourless solution. 

S-mip-Methylenedioxycimiamoylpyrrole, C u H n 0 8 N, is obtained by 
keeping 2-acetylpyrrole and piperonaldehyde in the presence of 
potassium hydroxide in aqueous-alcoholic solution. It dissolves in 
concentrated sulphuric acid, giving an intense red coloration. On 
reduction it yields a dihydro- derivative, C 14 H 18 0 8 N, which forms 
colourless needles, m. p. 84—85°, and dissolves in concentrated 
sulphuric acid, giving a colourless solution. 

Furfurylidenepaenol (compare Oourant and von Kostanecki, A., 
1907, i, 75) gives a dihydro-de rivative, C 14 H 14 0 4 , which forms 
colourless needles, m. p. 72—73°. 

2-Furjfurylideneacetylpyrrole, O n H 0 O 2 ET, crystallises in yellow needles, 
m. p. 130—131°; it dissolves in concentrated sulphuric acid, giving an 
intense red coloration. Its d&ydro-derivative, C 11 H 11 0 2 N, crystallises 
in colourless needles, m. p. 70—71°. K. Y. S. 

Preparation of 2-Indoleoarboxylio Aoid and 2:3-Dihydroxy- 
quinoline from Oxal-o-toluidic Acid. Indole Syntheses. II. 
Walter Madelung (Ber., 1912, 45, 3521—3527. Compare A., 1912, 
i, 499).—The synthesis of indole compounds recently described ( loc.oit .) 
fails with the application of formyl derivatives, and so the direct 
synthesis of indole itself in this way fails. By the use of oxal-o- 
toluidic acid, however, the action proceeds in the normal manner with 
the formation of the expected indolecarboxylic acid, which by careful 
distillation can be converted into indole (Weissgerber, A., 1911, 
i, 155). 

Oxal-o-toluidic acid is conveniently obtained by heating a mixture of 
equal quantities of o-toluidine and anhydrous oxalic acid for an 
hour at a temperature not exceeding 130°; the concentrated solution 
of the toluidine salt of the acid on treatment with the necessary quantity 
of dilute sulphuric acid gives a thick deposit of the free acid. On 
evaporating the solvent from an alcoholic solution of sodium ethoxide 
and potassium oxal-o-toluidate and raising the temperature of the 
resultant intimate mixture to 340—350°, reaction takes place with the 
formation of two products, one of which can be easily dissolved out 
with benzene. This substance by m. p. 199—202°, and by its 
yielding indole on heating was evidently indolecarboxylic acid. 

The sparingly soluble constituent, prisms, m. p. 257—258°, gives a 
diacetyl derivative, needles, m. p. 211°, and produces with ferric 
chloride a bluish-green coloration; it is inappreciably attacked by 
phosphorus pentachloride even at 140°, the only result being a minute. 
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quantity of a substance, m. p. 70—90°. It is highly probable that this 
second constituent of the mixture produced in the original synthesis is 
2 : 3-dihydroxyquinoline . This decision is at variance with the pub¬ 
lished results of Friedlander and Weinberg (A., 1883* 351), who ascribe 
a considerably higher m. p. and no ferric chloride coloration. A repetition 
of Friedldnder and Weinberg’s method of preparation, namely, fusion 
of 3-chloro-2-hydroxyquinoline with potassium hydroxide, showed that 
under certain conditions the dihydroxyquinoline, m. p. above 300°, of 
these investigators becomes a subsidiary product, whilst a by-product 
mentioned by them becomes the main resultant substance, identical 
with the author’s dihydroxyquinoline. The correctness of this view, 
that the earlier description of dihydroxyquinoline is a mistake, is con¬ 
firmed by the action of phosphorus pentachloride, which converts the 
substance (m. p. above 300°) into a compound which sinters at 
102 °, decomposes at a higher temperature, and is quite distinct from 
2 : 3-dichloroquinoline. D. F. T. 

Preparation of Derivatives of 2-Phenylquinolme-4-carboxylic 
Acid and its Homologues. Chemische Fabuik auf Aktien vorm. 
E. Schebing (D.R.-P. 252643).—2-Phenylquinoline-4-carboxylic acid 
and its homologues, although of therapeutic value, have the disadvantage 
of a bitter taste; this drawback is absent in the amides which have 
now been prepared. 

The chloride of 2-phenylquinoline-4-carboxylic acid is a yellow 
powder, m. p. 230°, and the amide , glistening, colourless, hair-like 
needles, m. p. 195°; whilst the amide of 2-phenyl-6-methylquinoline- 
4-carboxylic add forms glistening needles, m. p. 257°. 

F. M. G. M. 


Salts of Acridine, Pyridine, and Quinoline. Lee H. Cone 
(J. Amer. Chem . /She., 1912, 34,1695—1706).—The object of this work 
was to study the analogy between the derivatives of the triphenyl- 
c&rbinols and xanthenols, on the one hand, and those of the acridols 
on the other, and to show that this analogy extends to the salts of 
pyridine and quinoline. It has been found that the haloids of phenyl- 
acridol, pyridine, and quinoline react with silver to form silver haloids 
and unsaturated compounds, similar to triphenylmethyl, which readily 
absorb oxygen. The ammonium salts, such as phenylbenzyldimethyl- 
ammonium chloride and tetramethylammonium iodide, do not react 
^his way. The conclusion is therefoie drawn that the salts of 
acridine, pyridine, and quinoline are probably quinocarbonium salts 
and not ammonium salts, as has been generally assumed. 

When diphenylacridol chloride (Gomberg and Cone, A., 1910, i, 59) 
is suspended in nitrobenzene and treated with molecular silver, a 
double silver salt, C 25 H IR NCl,AgCl, is produced, together with an 
unsaturated compound which absorbs oxygen to form a peroxide, 
thus: (1) 0 25 H 18 NC1 + Ag =*C 25 H 18 N- +Ag01; (2) C,” 

(3) +<WC SS H 1S N); 

When u-pktnyl-i 0-methylacridol chloride hydrochloride , 

NMe<^^^>OPh, 


'25^18^^ d" 

)s0 2 . 
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is heated at 90—100° and a curient of air passed through it, it is 

converted into the chiwide , NMe^^^^^CPh, which, on being 

treated with molecular silver, yields a double silver salt, 
C 20 H 16 NCl,AgCl, 

and an unsaturated compound which absorbs oxygen. 

If pyridine methyl iodide is shaken with nitrobenzene and excess of 
silver, a similar reaction occurs with formation of a double iodide and 
an unsaturated compound which absorbs oxygen. Quinoline meth- 
iodide behaves in the same way. E. G. 


Acridine Derivatives. II. Analogue of apoSafranone in the 
Acridine Series. Friedrich K ehrmann and Zd. Matusinsky (Ber., 
1912, 45, 3498—3505).—2-Hydroxy-5-phenylacridine is best obtained 
by heating, without stirring, an intimate mixture of m-hydroxy- 
diphenylamine, benzoic acid, and zinc chloride at 180—200°, and 
finally at 210 Q , for half an hour at each temperature; a crystalline 
by-product is also obtained, the removal of which presents some 
difficulty. The hydroxyphenylacridine crystallises from hot saturated 
solutions in straw-yellow needles, m. p. 264°, and at the ordinary 
temperature in brick-red prisms, m. p. about 135°, changing to the 
yellow modification. On the contrary, the yellow form changes to the 
red by long keeping at the ordinary temperature. The suggestion is 
offered that the two modifications have an ortho- and a para-quinonoid 
constitution respectively: 

C 6 H 4 <^>0 6 H 8 -0H and 0 6 1 

2-Acetoccy-5-phenylacridine, m. p. 151°, pale-yellow leaflets, reacts 
with methyl sulphate in nitrobenzene at 140—150° to form 2-acetoxy- 
nyl-10 -meihylacridinium methosidphate ,, 

citron-yellow needles, from which a chloride , bromide, iodide , and 
platinicldoride, yellow to orange-red, crystalline salts, can be prepared. 

By warming a dilute aqueous solution of one of 
these salts with sodium hydroxide on the water-bath. 
C-phenyl-l^~methyliaoacrido7i6 (annexed formula), 
m. p. 231°, brownish-red or dark red needles, is ob¬ 
tained. This substance sublimes unchanged, does 
not react with alkalis, but forms with acids 
crystalline, led and yellow salts which are completely hydrolysed by 
water. It yields salts of the preceding acetoxyphenylmethylacridinium 
base by prolonged keeping with acetic anhydride and treatment of the 
resulting solution with metallic salts, and is converted by methyl 
sulphate in nitrobenzene at 150° into 2-meihoxy-5-phenyl-10~7nethyl- 
acHdinium methosulphate , citron-yellow needles, from which the 
corresponding chloride, iodide , platinicldoride, and dichromate have 
been prepared. O. S. 


CPh 

r / YY''i 


Action of Phthalic Anhydride on Some Pyrrole Deriv¬ 
atives. Hans Fischer and Fa. Kbollffeiffeb (Ztitsch. physiol. 
Ghm., 1912, 82, 266—272).—The trisubsfcituted pyrroles are at 
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present characterised as picrates or as the azo-dyes formed with 
diazobenzenesulphonic acid. They also form characteristic crystalline 
phthalides when heated with phthalic anhydride and acetic acid in 
sealed tubes at 180—190°. 


Z-Acetyl-% : i-dimethylpyrrolephthalide, 

c 6 h 4 < co '£ :o ^ 


CO-N*OMe i 


>C*COMe, 


crystallises in faintly yellow-coloured needles, m. p. 183°. On heating 
with potassium hydroxide it is converted into the corresponding arid, 
which crystallises in slender, colourless needles, m. p. 176—178°. 

Cryptopyrrolephihcdide separates in brownish-yellow needles, m. p. 
169°; the corresponding acid has m. p. 195° (decomp.). 

Phonopyrrolecarboxylic acid phthalide forms faintly yellow-coloured 
needles, m. p. 225—226°; it can be prepared easily from syrupy 
phonopyrrolecarboxylic acid. 

Haemopyrrolephthalide forms yellow prisms, m. p. 116°, 
Tetrametbylpyrrole and phthalic anhydride yield a trimethylpyrrole - 
phthalide , crystallising in stunted, yellow prisms, m. p. 205°. The 
acid obtained on heating with potassium hydroxide has m. p. 204° 
(decomp.). E, F. A. 


The Methylation of Gallocyanin, Pyrogallin, and Azurin. 
Friedrich Kehrmann and A. Beyer (Per., 1912, 45, 3338—3345).— 
The preparation of oxonium salts analogous to those obtained from 
resorufin (Kehrmann and Yogt, A., 1910, i, 409) offers in the case of 
the above substances considerably more difficulty. 

The starting substances, gallocyanin, its methyl ester, pyrogallin 
(m. p. 240—241°), and azurin were first carefully purified and their 
properties re-examined. 

Gallocyanin, on methylation in sodium hydroxide solution with 

methyl sulphate, gave the phenolic ether , Q<? 

deep blue powder, m. p. 203—204°, which forms salts with acids and 
bases; the solution of this substance in fuming sulphuric acid when 
diluted changes colour from red to blue, and again to red, indicative 
of the existence of tri-, di-, and mono-acid salts. Simultaneously with 
the above ether there is obtained dimethylgallocyanin , 


which is better obtained, however, by the action of methyl sulphate on 
the methyl ester of gallocyanin ; it forms prisms with a bronze lustre, 
m. p. 197°, is insoluble in alkalis, but with acids gives crystalline 
salts; the solution in fuming sulphuric acid on dilution gives the same 
series of colour changes as the phenolic ether; platinicldoride , crystal¬ 
line. 


Methyl sulphate acts on an alkaline solution of pyrogallin, giving a 

phenolic prisms with a green lustre, 

m. p. 199—200°. The solution in fuming sulphuric acid shows the 
usual colour changes on dilution. 
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Azurin can be methylated by heating with methyl alcohol containing 

a little hydrochloric acid, forming the ester 9 N, 

prisms with a metallic lustre, m. p. 190°; the solution in concentrated 
mineral acid changes from a blue to a red colour on dilution. 

D. F. T. 


Preparation of Anthrapyridonecarboxylio Acids. Fabbwebke 
vobm. Meister, Lucius <fc Bbuning (D.R.-P. 250885).—When the 

compound, C 6 H 4 <CQ^>0 6 H 8 *NB[*00*0B[ 2 *C0 2 Et obtained by heating 


together molecular proportions of ethylmalonyl 
chloride and a-aminoanthraquinone at 200° is 
boiled with aqueous sodium hydroxide it yields 
tznthrapyridonecarbozylic add , C 1T H q C > 4 N (annexed 
formula); this compound exhibits a yellow 
fluorescence when dissolved in concentrated 
sulphuric acid. 

The analogous compound , G l7 H 10 O 4 N 2? prepared from 1:4-diamino- 
anthraquinone is a red powder; and the compound from 4-chloro- 
1-aminoanthraquinone an orange-yellow powder. F. M. G. M. 


co 2 h-o-oo-nh 




Preparation of Anthraquinone Derivatives. Fabbenfabriken 
vobm. Fbiedr, Bayeb & Co. (D.R.-P. 252839).—The condensation of 
aldehydes with o-diaminoanthraquinones has been recorded; this 
action is now found to take place with l-amino-2-hydroxyanthra- 
quinone or with l-aminoanthraquinone-2-thiol, yielding compounds 
of the general formulae: 




XT* 


•NH, 


! - A <S 


The following compounds are described: from benzaldehyde with 
(1) 1-amino-2: 4-dihydroxyanthraquinone, an orange, crystalline 
powder; (2) with 2 : 4-diamino-l-hydroxy anthraquinone, brown 
crystals; (3) with 3-amino-l: 2-dihydroxyanthraquinone, orange 
needles; (4) with 1:5-diamino-2:4:6:8-tetrahydroxyanthraquinone ; 
(5) with l-aminoanthraquinone-2-thiol \ from 1-amino-2 :4-dihydroxy- 
anthraquinone with paraformaldehyde, whilst the anthra-l : 2-oxazole 
rom l-amino-2-hydroxyanthraquinone forms yellow crystals. 

F. M. G. M. 


l-Ammo-2-methylanthraquinone-a-quinolines. Alfred Sohaab- 
schmidt and Alex. Stahlschmidt (Ber., 1912,45,3452—3456).—These 
substances have been prepared in order to ascertain what influence the 
presence of a quinoline nucleus has on the colour of the already intensely 
coloured 1-aminoanthraquinone. The dinitration of 2-methylanthra- 
quinone by concentrated nitric and sulphuric acids yields a mixture of 
l :5-dinitro~2-methylanthraquinone, m. p. 251—252°, and 1:8-c£int#*o- 
fy-methytanthraquinone, m. p. 189—190°, which is separated by the 
sparing solubility of the former in boiling glacial acetic acid. The 
two substances, the orientation of the nitro-groups in which is 
assumed from analogy to the course of the nitration of anthraquinone, 
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are reduced by alkaline sodium sulphide to 1 : 5-diamino-2-methyl- 
antkraquinone , m. p. 201—202°, red needles, and 1:8 diamino-2- 
methylanthraquinone , m. p. 206—208°, brownish-red needles, from which 
the quinolines are obtained by the Skraup method. \-Amino-2 methyl - 
anthraquinone-5-quinoline (formula I), m. p. 206—207, reddish-brown 


GO NH f 

/YY> 


\s 


N 


(I-) 


('Y OO NH 2 

'COO* 

CO 

(II.) 


needles, dissolves in concentrated sulphuric acid with a brownish-yellow 
colour changing to blue by dilution with water. I-A mino-2-m*ithylanthra- 
quinone-% quinoline (formula II), m. p. 100°, reddish-brown crystals, 
forms violet solutions in dilute mineral acids. G. S. 


The Purification and Separation of Anthraquinoneaoridones 
from By-products. Badische Anilin- & Soda-Fabrik (D.R-P. 
253090).— JBromoa7ithraquinoneacridone 9 a yellowish-red powder (pre¬ 
pared from anthraquinoneacridone), has m. p. above 300°, and is 
conveniently purified by isolation in the form of its sulphate , whilst 
the action of sulphuryl chloride on anthraquinoneacridone furnishes a 
mixture of two isomeric cMoroanthraquiwmeacridones. F. M. G. M. 


[Preparation of 4:4'- Diamino -2:2'- dimethyldiphenyl- 
methane.] Farbwerke vorm. Meister, Lucius & Bruning (D.R.-P. 
252916).—4 : ^'-Diaminodiphenylnietham prepared from wj-toluidine 
ciysfcallises from hot water in colourless needles, m. p. 123°; the solu¬ 
tion of its hydrochloride gives a violet coloration with ferric chloride, 
and when fully diazotised and combined with a-naphfchol-5-sulphonic acid 
(2 mola) furnishes a brownish-red azo-colouring matter. F. M. G. M. 

Preparation of Aminobenzoyl Derivatives of Aminobenzoyl- 
7-amino-1 -naphthol-B-sulphonic Acid. Farbenfabriken vorm. 
Friedr. Bayer d& Co. (D.R.-P. 252159).—The tinctorial properties of 
the compounds obtained by the action of nitrobenzoyl haloids on 
aminobenzoyl-7-amino-l-naphthol-3-sulphonic acid and subsequent 
reduction have been recorded; it is now found that these compounds 
can be obtained by the combination of an aminobenzoic add with a 
nitrobenzoyl haloid, followed by condensation with 7-amino-l-naph- 
thol-3-sulphonic acid and subsequent reduction, F. M. G. M. 

Action of Hydroxylamine and of Phenylhydrazine on 
Urethanobenzylacetylacetone and on Ethyl Urethanobenzyl- 
acetoacetate. G. Bianchi (Gazzetfa, 1912, 42, ii, 496—512. Com¬ 
pare A., 1912, i, 542 ; Bianchi and Schiff, A., 1911, i, 977).—By the 
action of hydroxylamine on ethyl urethanobenzylacetoaeetate, a stable 
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compound, C 16 H 22 0 5 N 2 , is obtained, which crystallises in colourless 
needles, m. p. 185° (sintering a few degrees previously). This 
compound is the normal oxime , 

OH-]Sr:0Me-CH(OO 2 Et)-CHPh-NH-CO 2 Et. 

The action of hydroxylamine on urethanobenzylacetylacetone yields 
two compounds. One, which forms heavy, prismatic crystals, 
m. p. 175° (decomp.), ha3 the composition O 15 H 20 O 4 N 2 , and is the 
monoxime , OH'NIOMe'OH^OjMeJ'CHPh'NH'OOaEb; it is unstable 
and is obtained with difficulty. The other compound forms large, 
prismatic crystals, m. p. 94 —95°; it is readily obtained and very 
stable; it has the composition C 15 H 1 s Oq 1T 2 required by 4 -urethano- 

^OMe:o-CHPh*NH*C0 0 Eb 

benzyl-Z : 5-dimthyIi$ooxazole, 0<^._Q]yj; e 2 • The 

oxime readily changes into the wooxazole derivative. 

[With Manlio Rocchi.] —The action of phenylhydrazine on 
urethanobenzylacetylacebone and on ethyl urethanobenzylacetoacecate 
yields in each case the normal monophenylhydrazone. (frethano- 
benzylacetylacetonepkenylkydrazone , C 21 H 25 O s K 8 , crystallises in groups 
of needles, m. p. 149—150° (decomp.). Ethyl urethcmobenzylaceto- 
acetatephenylhydrazone, C Q2 H^0 4 N a , crystallises in groups of needles, 
m. p. 136-137°. R. V. S. 


Benzoylation of Aminourazole. Robert Stolid and K. 
Krauch (Ber.j 1912, 45, 3307—3311).—By the action of benzoyl 
chloride on aminourazole in presence of pyridine there are obtained a 
dibenzoylaminourazole, 0 2 H 2 0 2 R’ 4 (C0Ph) 2 , a tribenzoylaminourazole, 
and what was considered to be a tetrabenzoyl derivative. The last 
did not give aminourazole on hydrolysis, yielding instead a dibenzoyl 
derivative which proved to be identical with the benzoylhydrazi- 

carbonyl, COPh*N<^j^, obtained by Diels and Wagner (A., 1912, 

i, 511; compare Diels and Okada, ibid. 9 918) by the action of alkali on 
chlorobenzoylcarbamide. The supposed tetrabenzoyl derivative is, 
therefore, dibenzoylhydrazicarbonyl , for which the symmetrical formula 

oo 4: COPh * s cona ^ ere< * mosfc P r °l )a ^ e ' 


Dibenzoylaminourazole crystallises in needles, m. p. 201°, and yields 
aminourazole on hydrolysis. 

Tribmzoylaminowrazole forms tiny needles, m. p. 234°. 

* Dibenzoylhydrazicarbonyl has m. p. 130°. With sodium ethoxide, 
ethyl dibenzhydrazidoformo.be, m. p. 130° (Stolid and Benrath, A., 
1904, i, 935), is obtained. On heating the carbonyl at 280°, 2:5-di- 
phenyl-1:3:4-oxadiazole is formed. E. E. A. 


Constitution of the Compound from Benzoyl Ohloro- 
oarbamide and Alkali. Peter J. Schestakov (Ber*, 1912, 45, 
3273—3274. Compare Diels and Okada, A, 1912, i, 918; Diels and 
Wagner, A., 1912, i, 511).—A claim for priority. Schestakov, Kind, 

VOL. oiv. i. A 
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and Lebedev (J. Russ . Phys. Chem.^Soc., 1908, 40, 330) have pre¬ 
pared the compound desciibed^as benzoyl hydrazicarbonyl, 


<n 


COPh-N 


by Diels and Okada, and ascribe to it the formula COPh*N<^jj # Q.g. 

E. F. A.' 

Preparation and Properties of 5-Aminoquinoline-Q carb¬ 
oxylic Acid and Certain Related Compounds. Marston 
T. Bogert and Harry Linn Fisher (/. Amer* Okem . Soc., 1912, 34, 
1569—1576).—This investigation was undertaken with the object 
of preparing an aminocarboxylic acid of the anthranilic type from which 
substances belonging to new heterocyclic systems might be obtained. 

A method is described for the preparation of 5-nitTO-6-methyl- 
quinoline (Noelting and Trautmann, A., 1891, 325). 5-Amino- 
6-methylquinoline has m. p. 135° (corr.); attempts to oxidise this 
compound to 5-aminoquinoline-6-carboxylic acid were not successful. 

b-Aminoquinoline- 6 - carboxyl ic acid , NH 2 *C 9 NH 6 *C0 2 H, m. p. 218*5° 
(decomp.), obtained in 30% yield by boiling 5-nitro-6-methylquinoline 
with alcoholic potassium hydroxide, crystallises in red nodules; it 
yields brown, amorphous precipitates with barium chloride, calcium 
chloride, cadmium iodide, copper sulphate, indium chloride, and 
mercuric chloride, and green precipitates with nickel chloride and 
silver nitrate. The hydrochloride has m. p. 264 , 7°. The methyl eater 
crystallises in bright red needles with 2H 2 0; the anhydrous form, m. p. 
245° (corr.), is an amorphous, scarlet powder. S-AceiylamzrKh&quinoline- 
carboxylia acid , m. p. 237° (corr., decomp.), obtained by the action of 
acetic anhydride on the acid, forms slender, yellow needles; by prolonged 

heating with acetic anhydride it is converted into the lactam , C 9 H 6 <^9.^ 

or C 8 H 5 <^ Me , m, p. 190° (uncorr.), which crystallises in nearly 

colourless needles, and reacts with primary amines to form naphthawo- 
triazines (this vol.,i,106). 5-BmzyMeneaminoquinoline^^carboxylic acid , 
CHPh-N*C 0 NH 6 *CO 2 H, m. p. 221*4° (corr,, decomp.), forms rosettes of 
needles. 5 -Hydroxyquinoline-§-carboxylic acid , m. p. 211*7° (corr,, 
decomp.), is obtained as a dark green precipitate by the action of nitrous 
acid on the hydrochloride of the amino-acid, and crystallises in rosettes of 
brown needles; it yields green, amorphous precipitates with barium 
chloride, zinc chloride, cadmium iodide, copper sulphate, mercuric 
chloride, and silver nitrate. E. G. 

Preparation of Condensation Products from l-Chloro-2:4- 
dinitrobenzene -with the Leucoindophenois derived from 
Carbazole. Leopold Cassella <fc Co. (D.B.-P. 252642).—Compounds 
having the annexed general formula, where R is hydrogen or alkyl, are 

0 a /'v a obtained by the action of 1-chloro- 

- < , [ |^0 2 2:4-dinitrobenzene on the leuco- 

■NEl J J-O-L i indophenols prepared from 

p-nitrosophenol with carbazoles. 

3 The compounds thus obtained 


oo 
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from the indophenols of carbazole with ^-nitrosophenol (glistening, 
coppery leaflets, m. p. 190°) and from JV r - e fch y 1 car bazole with ^-nitro&o- 
phenol (small, reddish-brown needles, m. p. 223°) are described. 

F. M. G. . 

Constitution of isoQuinoline Red. II. Eduard Yongdrichten 
and W. Homann (j?gr., 1912, 45, 3446—3452. Compare A., 1910, 
i, 201).—The basic substance, C 19 H T2 ON 2 , obtained together with 
benzaldehyde or benzoic acid by the oxidation of tsoquinolme red by 
potassium dichromate and dilute sulphuric acid, proves co be 2-quinolyl- 
2-iscquinolyl ketone , C 9 NH 6 # COC 9 NH 0 . It yields wquinolme and 
quinaldic acid by heating with concentrated potassium hydroxide. It 
forms a methiodide, C 20 H 1B ON 2 I, decomp, about 120°, and an ethiodide , 
decomp, about 160°. By treatment with aqueous silver sulphate, the 
methiodide yields a solution of the metho^ulphate, which is treated 
with sodium hydroxide and potassium ferri- 
cyanide, whereby quinaldic acid and iV-methyl- 
tsoquinolone are produced. By reduction with 
alcoholic ammonium sulphide at 200°, tsoquinoline 
red yields benzyl mercaptan and a substance , 
m. p. 231°, golden-yellow leaflets. 

The preceding statements, together with the 
fact that the quinaldine cannot be replaced by 
lepidine or any other methylated quinoline 
in the preparation of woquinoline red, lead 
to the annexed formula for this substance, C. S. 

Octachloroindigotin and Some Derivatives of Tetrachloro- 
anthranilio and Tetraohlorophthalio Acids. William R. Orn- 
dorpf and E. H. Nichols (Amer. Chem . «/., 1912, 48, 473—500).-—By 
the action of dimethylaniline on -bhe product of the diazotisation of 
tetrachloroanthranilic acid (Yilliger and Blangey, A., 1909, i, 922), 
dimethylaminobenzeneazoteirachlorobenzeneo-carboxylio acid , 

N AIe 2 * C 6 H 4 *N: N • C fl Cl 4 * C0 2 H, 

is obtained as a brilliant red substance. The acetyl derivative of 
5:6:7:8-tetzachloro-3 :4-dihydro-2 :4-benzoxaz-l-one (Yilliger and 
Blangey, loc. cit .), m. p. 166 5° (corr.), crystallises in colourless, 
rectangular plates. When tetrachlorophenylglycine-o-carboxylic acid 
<A., 1910, i, 382) is boiled with acetic anhydride, tetracMoroacetyl- 

indoxylic acid , C 0 C1 4 <C^q^^O'CO 2 H, m. p. 225° (corr.), is pro¬ 
duced as a pale yellowish-green, crystalline powder; its silver salt 
forms light greyish-green needles containing 1H 2 0. If fused sodium 
acetate is used with the acetic anhydride, the reaction proceeds further, 
and mono- and di-acetyl derivatives of tetrachloroindoxyl are produced; 

the acetyl derivative, CqOI^q^q^^CH, m. p. 195° (uncorr.), crys¬ 
tallises in white, slender, microscopic prisms; the diacetyl derivative, 
°« 01 4 <C(OaS> OK » m * 9* 1^7° (uncorr*), forms very pale blue, 
rectangular prisms. On heating a solution of tetrachloroacetylindoxylio 

h 2 
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acid in aqueous ammonia, octackloroindigotin , 


is produced as a purple, amorphous precipitate, which, when heated in 
a current of air at 360°, sublimes in small, rhombic plates. 

Yilliger’s statement (A., 1909, i, 931) thit dichlorophfchalylhydroxyl- 
amine i& converted into dichloroanthrauilie acids by heating it with 
sodium carbonate solution, suggested that tetrachloroanthranilic acid 
might be similarly obtainable from the corresponding tetrachloro- 
phthalylhydroxylamine (tetrachlorophthaloxime), and the following 
experiments were, therefore, carried out, When tetrachlorophthalic 
anhydride is heated with a solution of hydroxylamine in methyl 
alcoho tetrachlorophthaloccime hydroxide methyl ether , 

co <o°cT> c ( OH )' NH,OMe ' 

m. p. 2 * 6—247° (corr., decomp.), is produced. If the tetrachlorophthalic 
ai‘ l * ..ide is heated with an aqueous solution of hydioxylamine, 

tetrachlw'ophthaloacime hydroxide , CO<^^^>C(OH)*NH'OH, m.p. 254° 

(corr.), is obtained, which crystallises in nearly white pi isms. When this 
substance is heated at 50° or left in a vacuum desiccator with 
phosphoric oxide, it loses water and becomes converted into tetra- 


chlorophthaloxime, C 0 CI 4 <^^^Z^^p>O, which forms lemon-yellow 

prisms; the sodium salt is described ; the acetyl derivative, m, p. 176° 
(corr.), crystallises in white needles. K. G. 


[Preparation of Halogenated Derivatives of Indigoid Com¬ 
pounds.] Badische Anilin- & Soda-Fabrik (D.R.-P. 252387). 
—The bisulphite compounds of indigoid derivatives are readily 
halogenated, yielding compounds with a high halogen content. The 
bromination of the bisulphite compounds obtained from isatm chloride 
and carbazole, and of that from indoxyl-red, 

C 6 H 4 < c T 0 >C. 

is described, and other compounds which can he similarly treated are 
mentioned. F. M. G. M, 


Preparation of Condensation Products from Indig otin, its 
Homologues or Halogen-substitution Products. Farbwerke 
vorm. Busier, Lucius & Brunixg (D.B..-P. 250744).—When indigotin, 
its homologues, or halogen-substitution products are heated at 
150—200° in the presence of zinc chloride with benzoic anhydride (or 
substituted benzoic anhydrides), condensation products are formed 
which find employment in the preparation of dyes. 

Indigotin (10 parts), zinc chloride (10 parts), and benzoic anhydride 
35 *°P ar t S ) ^ ? ield a yellow, crystalline compound , m. p. 

The following analogous compounds are also described: from di- 
bromoindigotin with benzoic anhydride, yellow crystals, m. p. 340° 
(about) from indigotin with p-toluic anhydride, pale yellow crystals*, 
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m. p. 330°; from the same with dibromoindigofcin, m. p. above 330°: 
from indigotin with p-m ethoxy benzoic anhydride, yellow crystals, m. p. 
320°; and from indigotin with o-chlorobenzoic anhydride, m. p. above 
340°. These compounds dissolve in concentrated sulphuric acid with 
red colorations, but are insoluble in alkaline hyposulphite; they can 
be prepared in the presence of an indifferent solvent or by the fusion 
of the constituents. F. M. G. M. 


Buchner’s Pyrazolinecarboxylic Acids. Gael BOlow (Ber., 
1912, 46, 3349—3355).—A reply to Darapsky's criticism (A., 1912, 
i, 391) of the author's view that the additive products of ethyl 
diazoacetate with olednic enters are really open-chain compounds 
(A., 1912, i, 134, 316). D. F. T. 


Condensation Product of Formaldehyde, Ammonia, and 
Antipyrine. Gael Mannich and W. Krosche (Arch. Pharm ., 1912, 
250, 647—667).—Antipyrine condenses with formaldehyde and 
ammonia, or with the hexamethylenetetramine formed from these two 
substances, to give triantipyryltrimethyleneamine, 
N(CH 2 -0-0 11 H n N 2 ) 8 , 

in the formation of which antipyrine is believed to react in the 


enolic form represented by the formula NPh<C^ IjAxir • ^ similar 


condensation occurs with antipyrine derivatives so long as these are 
not substituted in position 4. 

TrwntipyryltriTMthyleneamhie hydrochloride , C 3fi H 40 O 8 N'i 7 Cl > 6H 2 O, 
m. p. 178°, or 206° (dry), formed when the condensation is effected by 
hydrochloric acid, is crystalline. The free has*, m. p. 259—260°, 
crystallises anhydrous from methyl alcohol. "When boiled with 
hydrochloric acid, it yields formaldehyde, ammonia, and methylenebis- 
antipyrine, which yields a trihydrated dihydroehloride (Schuftan, A, 
1895, i, 482), and a monohydrochloride , CH^Cj^^^N^gjHGljSHgO, 
m. p. 94—95°, which on drying at atmospheric temperature over 
sulphuric acid becomes anJiydrous, then melts at 100—110°, and 
on solution in acetone deposits some anhydrous dihydroehloride , n>. p. 
200—220°, leaving some free base in solution. 

On treatment with sodium hydrogen sulphite and sulphurous acid, 
triantipyryltrimethyleneamine yields antipyrine, which appears to be 
formed direct from the parent substance, since sulphurous acid has no 
action on methylenebisantipyrine. 

Pritolypyryltrimethyleneamine , G 39 H 46 0 s N r ,7H 2 0, m. p. 214—215° 
(dry), formed by condensing hexamethylenetetramine with tolypyriue 
(j 0 -tolyl -2 :3-dimethyl-5-pyrazolone), crystallises from a mixture of 
methyl alcohol and water; the hydrochloride, G 89 H 40 O s N 7 C1,6H 2 0, 
m. p. 100—105°, or 191° (dry), forms short, stout needles. SulphuroMs 
acid in presence of sodium hydrogen sulphite hydrolyses it to 
tolypyrine, whilst hydrochloric acid converts it into ammonia, 
formaldehyde, and methylenelistolypyrine, m. p. 183—186°, or 190° 
(dry), which crystallises from 80% alcohol in slender needles, and can 
be prepared by condensing tolypyrine with formaldehyde. 
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TrihowwantipyryUrimethyleneamine, m. p. 280°, similarly obtained, 
crystallises from boiling methyl alcohol; the Jn/drochloride , m. p. 202°, 
crystallises from acetone. Methylembishomoantipyririe crystallises from 
ethyl acetate in tablets with 1H 2 0, m. p. 120—130°, and after drying 
over sulphuric acid melts at 105—106°. The dikydrochloride , 
O 25 H3 0 O 2 N 4 Ol 2 ,3H 2 O, 

separates from 10% hydrochloric acid in stout crystals, m. p. 200—210°. 

T. A. H. 


Substituted a-Hydroxy- and a-Methyl-benziminazoles. Otto 
Kym and L. Batneb (2?er., 1912,46, 3238—3255. Compare A., 1904, 
i, 453 ; 1911, i, 1044).—p-Nitro-o-phenylenediamine reacts readily with 
carbamide, forming 5-nitro-2-hydroxybenziminazole, 

fo 2 -o 6 h 8 <^|>c-oh 

(compare Hager, A., 1885, 149). This reacts with pho^phoryl 
chloride forming 2-chlorobenziminazole, from which the 2-hydroxy- 
compound is regenerated on boiling with concentrated hydrochloric 
acid. Ammonia or aniline converts it into corresponding 2-amino- or 
2-anilino-derivatives. The property of the azo-dyes of all phenylated 
benziminazoles to dye cotton persists, although to a less degree, in 
the 2-hydroxy-compounds. 

Both 2-hydroxyl- and 2-metbyl-benziminazoles can be nitrated with¬ 
out difficulty, forming dinitro-derivatives. It was found impossible to 
open the iminazole ring in these by Bamberger's method—by means of 
benzoyl chloride and sodium hydroxide. 

Dinitro-2-hydroxybenziminazole when heated with aniline yields 
nitro-2-hydroxyanilinobenziminazole, 

NHPh-O 0 H 2 (NO 2 )<^5>C-OH, 

a red, crystalline compound, whereas the mononitro-2-hydroxybenz- 
lmimzole does not react with aniline. This behaviour indicates that the 
second nitro-group has entered in the ortho-position to the first. 

On reduction of the dinitro-compounds the diamino-compounds 
obtained behave as o-diamines, forming azimino-derivatives with 
nitrous acid and the corresponding dianhydro-derivatives when boiled 
with acetic acid. 2:7-Dimethylbenzdi-iminazole, 

CMe<|5>0 6 H 2 <^>0Me, 

is shown to be identical with ETietzki's (A., 1887, 476, 477) diethenyl 
base obtained by nitration and reduction of diacotyl-?n-phenylene- 
diamina 

When 5:6-diamino-2-methylbenziminazole is fused with carbamide 
the dihydro-derivative already mentioned, 7-hydroxy-2-methylbenzdi- 

iminazole, CC• OH, is formed. These changes 
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m. p. 308° ; it is strongly acid, dissolving in alkali hydroxide with an 
intense orange-yellow coloration. It further has weak basic properties. 

5: §-Dinitro-2-hydroxybenziminazole separates in centimetre-long, 
lustrous needles, m. p. above 300°; the solution in cold dilute alkali 
hydroxide is intense red, and it forms a deep red, crystalline sodium 
salt. 

5: §-Dinitro-2-meihylbenziminazole forms yellowish-white needles, 
m. p. 223°. 

JS r itro-2-hydroxyanilinobenziminazole crystallises in red platelets, 
m. p. 298°. 

Nitroamino-2-hydroxybenziminazole, prepared by heating the diniiro- 
compound with ammonia at 180—210°, forms bright red, lustrous 
crystals, m. p. above 300°; it is soluble in concentrated hydrochloric 
acid, and also dissolves in dilute sodium hydroxide or ammonia with a 
deep red coloration. 

5 : §-Diamino-2-hydroxybsnziminazole readily oxidises as free base; 
the hydrochloride forms a brown, microcrystalline powder; the diacetyl 
derivative crystallises in lustrous, silky needles, m. p. 293—294°; 

2-hydroxybenzdi-iminazole , N<£E>C 0 H 2 <^>C-OF, crystallises 

in yellow platelets, m. p. above 300°. 

5 : Q-Diamino-2-methylbenziminazole crystallises in pale brown needles, 
m. p. above 300°; the diacetyl derivative separates in slightly pink- 
coloured, glistening needles, also m. p. above 300°. 2-Methylbenzdi- 
iminazole forms reddish-brown, stunted needles, m. p. above 300°. 

2:7-Dimethylbenzdi-iminazole is obtained in lustrous, yellowish- 
white needles, m. p. outside the thermometer range. 

7-Rydroxy-2-methylbenzdi-iminazole also forms lustrous, yellowish- 
white platelets, m. p. above 300°. 

2-CMoro-b-mtrobenziminazole is a yellow, crystalline powder, m. p. 
222—223° 

5-tttro-%<tnUinobeiiziminazohjiei\dL& tiny, brown crystals, m. p. 278°. 

5-D r itro-2-aminobmziminazole crystallises in a bulky mass of slender, 
yellow needles, m. p. 189—190°; the acetyl derivative is colourless. 

E.F. A. 

Constitution of Compounds from o-Diamines and a-Hydroxy- 
aoids. Acetylation of Benziminazoles. Augustin Bistrzycki 
and Georg Przeworski (ifer., 1912, 46, 3483—3495).—The product 
obtained by the interaction of 3 ; 4-tolylenediamine and lactic acid is 
regarded as a tetrahydroquinoxaline by Georgescu, and as a benzimin- 
azole by Hinsberg. The authors now show that the latter view is 
correct and that the reaction is a general one; thus o-phenylenediamine 
and mandelic acid (1£ mol.) at 130—135° yield 2-a-hydroxybenzyl- 
ben zimin azole ; o-phenylenediamine and lactic add (3 mols.) at 
105—110° yield 2-a-hydroxyethylbenziminazole; 3 :4-tolylenediamine 
and mandelic acid (l| mol.) at 130—135° yield 2-a-hydroxybenzyl- 
5-methylbenziminazole, and 3:4-tolylenediamine and lactic acid yield 
5-methyl-2-a-hydroxyethylbenziminazole. These substances are identi¬ 
cal with Georgescu’s so-called tetrahydroquinoxalones. 

o-Phenylenediamine and glycollic acid at 120° yield 2-hydroxymethyl’ 
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benziminazole, C 0 H 4 <!^^>C• 0H 2 ' OH, m. p. 171—172°, colourless 

plates, which forms an acetyl derivative, m. p. 99—101°, by boiling with 
acetic anhydride and sodium acetate, and is oxidised by hot dilute alkaline 
potassium permanganate to benziminazole-2carboxylic acid , 

0oH 6 0 2 N 2 ,2H 2 0, 

decomp. 169°, long prisms (barium salt, C 16 H 10 O 4 N 4 Ba), from which 
benziminazole is obtained by heating at 169°. The authors find that 
benziminazoles are readily acetylated by heating with acetic anhy¬ 
dride; thus benziminazole or benziminazole-2-carboxylic acid yields 

1- acetyllenzimimzole , m. p. 113—114°, long, prismatic needles, and 

2- methylbenziminazole yields l-acetyl-2-methylbenzimmazole, m. p. 
85—86°, colouiless, microscopic needles or prisms. 

3 :4-Tolylenediamine and glycollic acid yield 5-meth7jl-2-hydroory- 
methylbenziminazole , m. p. 203°, plates or needles (acetyl derivative, 
m. p. 129—132°), from which Hinsberg’s 5-methylbenzimmazole- 

2- carboxylic acid, m. p. 156° (decomp.), is obtained by oxidation. 

By oxidation with chromic and acetic acids, 2-a-bydroxybenzyl- 

benziminazole yields 2-b8nzoylbenziminazole 3 C fl H 4 <^^^C'COPh, 

m. p. 209—210° (decomp.), microscopic needles (phenylhydrazone, 
m. p. 185—186°, yellow plates; phenylmethylhydrazone 9 m. p. 225°, 
yellow prisms), and 2-a-hydroxybenzyl-5-methylbenziminazole yields 
2‘benzoyb5-m6thylbe7iziminazole t m. p. 140—141°, felted needles. 

Equal molecular quantities of o-phenylenediamine and benzilic acid 
at 150—160°, or o-phenylenediamine (1-5 mol.) and chlorodiphenyl- 
acetic acid under the same conditions, yield a substance , C 20 H lfl ON 2 , 
m. p. 221—223°, microscopic plates, which is probably 2-hydroxy- 

diphmylmethylhenzimhiazole, C 6 H 4 <C^^^O*OPh 2 *OH. The 5-methyl 

homologue , m. p. about 255°, is obtained from 3 :4-tolylenediamine and 
chlorodiphenylacetie acid, whilst diphenylacetic acid and o-phenylene- 

diamine yield 2 -benzkydrylbeiizimiria&ole, 0 6 H 4 <^^^C'CHPh 2 , 

m. p. 218—220°, colourless, prismatic needles. C. S. 

The Constitution of Acetyl-/^anthraquinonylmethylpyrazolone. 
Richard Mohlau (Ber. t 1912, 46, 3596).—The pyrazolone described 
recently (Mohlau, A., 1912, i, 704) is 4-acetyl-1-jS-anthraquinony 1- 

3- methylpyrazolone. D. F. T. 

Preparation of Nitrogenous Condensation Products of the 
Anthraquinone Series. Alfred Sohaabschhii) r (D.B.-P. 251480). 
—-When o-diaminoanthraquinones are condensed with benzanthrone or 
anthraquinone, o-di- or * a-tri-halogenmethyl derivatives, aldehydes, 
carboxylic acids, or their chlorides, they furnish iminazole condensation 
derivatives. 

Compounds from the condensation of 1:2-diaminoanthraquinone 
with anthraquinone-2-carboxylic acid and with benzantkronecarboxylic 
aeid (a yellow powder obtained from js-tolyl-o-benzoic acid, glycerol, and 
sulphuric acid), and from 2 :3-diaminoanthraquinone with <o-dichloro- 
/^methylanthraquinone are described. F. M. G. M. 
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Preparation of Anthraquinone Derivatives containing 
Nitrogen. Farbenfabriken torn. Feiedh. Bayer & Co. (D.B.-P. 
252529).—The action of aldehydes on aryl-o-aminoanthraquinones has 
previously been described (A., 1907, i, 1085); when these are replaced 
by ketones the following action occurs: 


A< 


•NHPh 

■NH, 


+ R-CO-E'. 




a< nh ‘ 

J~\/ 

R-CHR' 


+h 2 o. 


where A = anthraquinone, andR' and E aryl or alkyl. 

3-Bromo-2-amino-l^-toiuidinoanthraquinone (10 parts) when boiled 
with acetone (10 parts), zinc chloride (5 parts), and acetic acid 
(100 parts) yields a compound , bluish-red needles with metallic lustre ; 
whilst compounds from the same base with acetophenone, and with 
isatin (blue needles), and from 3 : 7-dibromo-2 :6-diamino-1: 5-dianil- 
inoanthraquinore with acetone are described in the original. 
These compounds all furnish soluble sulphonic acids , which dye wool in 
blue shades. I 1 . M. G. M. 


[Preparation of Anthracene Derivatives.] Farbwerke vorm. 
Meister, Lucius & Bruning (D.R.-P. 251021).—When the dyes 

obtained from di- and tri-anthr- 
imides by the action of aluminium 
chloride are treated (in a paste) 
with sodium hypochlorite at 80° 
new compounds are formed. 

D ianihraquinonylindanthren , 

(annexed formula), orange-yellow 
needles, which decomposes at high temperatures with partial sublima¬ 
tion, is thus obtained from the product furnished by aa-dianthrimide ; 
whilst the dye from 1 :5-di-a : a-anthriminoanthraquinone and 
aluminium chloride yields under similar conditions a compound con¬ 
sisting of a reddish-brown powder. F. M. G. M. 


'Co-fN 


W<oo-|j-n.C u H 7 0 2 
C,.H,0,K-A p OO >0<Hi 


Indamines. Fritz Ullmann and Johann Gnaedinger ( Ber ., 1912, 
45, 3437—3446).—Indamines are readily obtained by passing air 
through a cold dilute aqueous solution of equal molecular quantities 
of a meta-diamine and p-aminophenol hydrochloride after the addition 
of dilute sodium hydroxide (2 mols.); thus m-tolylenediamme and 
p-aminophenol yield %- amino -£- hydroxy - 5 - methylindamhie , 
NH:O fl H 2 Me(NH 2 ):N-C 6 H 4 -OH, 

decomp, about 165°, green metallic needles containing 3H 2 0. It is 
readily soluble in aqueous sodium hydroxide, and by reduction with 
alkaline sodium hyposulphite yields 2 :4 - diamino -- kydroxy - 5 - methyl - 
diphenylamint , C 0 H 2 Me(NH 2 ) 2 *NH , O 6 H 4 *OH, m. p. 215°, colourless 
crystals ( sulphate , C 18 H 15 0N 8 ,H 2 S0 4 , m. p. 202°). By the prolonged 
passing of air through its suspension in hot water, the indamine is 

converted into the phenazine , NH 2 *0 6 H 2 Me<^^>C 6 H 8 *0H, m. p. 
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above 360°, red needles with green reflex (hydrochloride, m. p. abovp 
360°, red needles with green reflex; diacetyl derivative, m. p. 291°, 
darkening at 282°, yellow crystals). 

m-Pheny lenediamine and jo-aminophenol yield Nietzki’s so-called 
aminoindophenol, which, however, on account of its solubility in 
sodium hydroxide, is more suitably regarded as the kydroxyindamine, 
NH:C c H 8 (NH 2 ):N-C 0 H 4 -OH. The phenazine obtained by its further 
oxidation has m. p. above 360°, not 268° as given by Nietzki; also 
the diacetyl derivative has m. p. 275°, not 258°. 
h'-Chloro-S-amino-^-hydroxy-S-methylindamine, 

NH:C 6 H 2 Me(NH 2 ):N*C 6 H 8 01-0H, 

m. p. 185°, metallic violet needles containing H 2 0, obtained from 
m-tolylenediamine and 2-chloro-p-aminophenol, yields Z'-chloro-2 :4- 
diaminoA r -hydroxyl-niethyldiphenylamine, m. p. 212°, colourless needles, 
by reduction, and the phenazine , G 18 H 10 ON 8 Ol, m, p. above 360° 
(diacetyl derivative, m. p. 274°), by oxidation. 

6-Ghloro-m-phenylenediamine and jt>*aminophenol yield the indamine , 
NHICgHgClfNH^IN-CgH^OH, decomp. 108°, metallic violet crystals 
containing H 2 0 (the corresponding phenazine and its diacetyl derivative 
have m. p. above 360° and 307° respectively), whilst 6-chloro-?w-pheuyl- 
enediamine and 2-ohloro-p-aminophenol -rield the indamine, 

nh:c 6 h 2 oi(nh 2 ):n-o 6 h 8 oi-oh, 

decomp. 128°, metallic violet needles containing H 2 0. 

By a similar process of oxidation, a-naphtkol and p-aminophenol 

yield the dihydroxymdonaphthol, 0H'0 6 H 4 *N1C<Cq^^^qq-j^>C0, 

m. p. 298°, glistening, green leaflets changing to a red powder at 120°. 
This substance, the constitution of which is proved by its formation 
from potassium $-naphthaquinone-4-sulphonate and ^-aminophenol 
hydrochloride in cold aqueous solution, condenses with ophenylene- 
diamine in alcoholic solution to form the hydroxyanilinonaphthazine, 

OH-C 8 H 4 -2TH' C 10 H 5 <^>C g H 4 , 

m. p. 291°, orange crystals. O. S. 


Synthesis of 1:3:7-Naphthaisotri&zines: Derivatives of a 
New Heterocyclic System. Marston T. Bogejrt and Harry Linn 
Fisher («7. Amer . (Jhem. Soc 1912, 34, 1576—1580).—In another 
paper (this vol., i, 98) the authors have described 
5-aminoquinoline-6-carboxylio acid, its acetyl deriv¬ 
ative, and the lactam of the latter. From these sub¬ 
stances, compounds have been prepared containing 
the new nucleus (annexed formula), which is designated 
the 1:3: 7-naphtbawotriazine nucleus. 

2: Z-Dihydro-l : 3 : 7wapItihaA$otriazineA-one (4 -hydr¬ 
oxy-! : # 3 : 7-naphthaxsotriazine), 

CH—CH=N 
- 5=1 lk:C (OH)' > ^ 9 ^ 1 ^ 5 ’ 

m. * p.. 298'7° (core.), obtained in 10% yield by heating 5-amino- 
quinoline-6-carboxylic acid with excess of formamide at 140° in 
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a sealed tube, crystallises in lustrous, pink prisms. The 2-methyl 
derivative, m. p. above 300° (decomp.), prepared by boiling the 
lactam of 5-acetylaminoquinoliue-6-carboxylic acid with solution of 
ammonia, forms slender, yellow needles, and, when heated with benz- 
aldehyde and a few drops of acetic anhydride, yields the 2 -Btyryl 
derivative, CHPhIOH*C 11 H 6 ON 8l m. p. above 300° (decomp.), as a 
yellow, crystalline powder. The 2 :3 -dimethyl derivative, 

m. p. 178° (uncorr.), prepared by the action of methylamine on the 
lactam, crystallises in long, yellow needles. The 2-metkyl-§-ethyl, 
2- methyl-Z-n-propyl , 3‘phenyl-2-methyl, and Z-'o-anisyl-2-methyl deriv¬ 
atives have m. p. 152 , 5° (uncorr.), 121—122° (uncorr.), 263—263*5° 
(corr.), and 246*9—247*9° (corr.) respectively. The 3-amino-2-methyl 
derivative, m. p. 256*7° (corr.), obtained by the action of hydrazine on 
the lactam, is colourless; the %-ac6tylamno-2-tmthyl derivative has 
m. p. 268*5—269*5° (corr.), and the 3-benzylidemamhio-2-meihyl 
derivative, m. p. 222*6° (corr.). The 3-anilino-2-methyl derivative, 

^(NHPh)^CO> Co ^ H5 ’ P> 249 ' 5—250 ' 5 ° ( corr -)> crystallises in pale 
brown needles. 

1:2:3: i-Tetrahydro-l : 3 : 7-naphthaisotriazine-'2 :4 -dione (2 :4 -di- 
hydroxy-l : 3 : t I-naphtJiai&otriazine) i 

m. p. above 300°, is obtained as a yellow or brown powder by 
fusing a mixture of 5-aminoquinoline-6-carboxylic acid and carbamide. 

E. G. 


[Preparation of Anthracene Derivatives.] Chemische Fabrik 
Griesheim-Elektron (D.R.-P. 253088).—It is found that the previously 
described ^-azimino-compounds (A., 1912, i, 1035) obtained by 
oxidising the azo-compound formed by coupling 2-aminoantbracene with 
diazotised 2-aminoanthraquinone can be nitrated, and the so-obtained 
nitro- or dwniro-compounds reduced with sodium sulphide or alkaline 
sodium hyposulphite to the corresponding ammo - or cfamifto-compounds. 
The nitrated products are greenish-yellow, and the amino-derivatives, 
brownish-black, powders. F. M. G. M. 

MethyUminothiotriazlne. Adriano Ostrogovich (Chem. Zentr. % 
1912, ii, 607 ; from Bull. Soo, Sti . Buouresti , 1912, 21, 27—31).—The 
2-imino-6-thiol-4-methyl-l: 3:5-triazine, already described (A., 1912, 
i, 320), on oxidation with nitric acid (D 1 *4) yields cyanuric acid, and 
with alkaline permanganate gives iminoketomethyltriazine (A, 1904, 
i, 832), the picrate of which melts at 221—221*5°, not 121—121*5° as 
stated previously. Iminothiolmethyltriazine does not give up its 
sulphur to mercuric oxide, but yields a stable mercury salt when 
mercuric chloride is added to its solutions in aqueous sodium hydroxide. 

T. A. H. 
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Quadriurates. Willem E. Binger and J. I. J. M. Schmutzer 
(Zeitsch . physiol Chem 1912, 82, 209—220. Compare Kohler, A., 
1911, i, 243, 690).—The hypothesis that the so-called quadriurates are 
mixed crystals has been tested experimentally, a series of quadriurates 
of Varying composition having been examined chemically and crystal- 
lographically. This hypothesis is satisfactoiy when it is assumed that 
the urates represent solid solutions of uric acid in oi dinary mono-metal 
urates, which are formed at high temperatures, but are unstable at 
lower temperatures, and tend to part with the excess of uric acid. 

E. F. A. 


Preparation of Aminobenzoylamino-compounds Farben- 
fabriken yorm. Friedr. Bayer & Co. (D.R.-P. 252376) —When 
sodium diaminobenzoyldiaminostilbenedisulphonate is fused during half 
an hour with jt?-nitrobenzoyl chloride and the di-^nitrobenzoyl deriv¬ 
ative subsequently reduced with iron and acetic acid, it furnishes the 
compound, C 2 H 2 [C 6 Hg(S0 3 Na) , NH'C0 , C 6 H 4 , KH , C0*0 ( jH 4 'NH 2 ] 2 . 

Other analogous compounds with valuable tinctorial properties can 
be obtained in the benzidine, tolidine, or dianisidine series. 

F. M. G. M. 


Separation of Proteoses by Ultra-filtration. Edgard Zunz 
(Bull Acad . roy\ Btlg ., 1912, 656—674. Compare A., 1911, i, 1050). 
—The composition of the filtrate obtained from identical solutions of 
Witte's peptone, submitted under the same conditions to Bechhold’s 
method of ultra-filtration, varies appreciably from filter to filter, 
although the latter are made as alike as possible. Further, the filtrate 
varies during the course of the same experiment, at one time the ultra¬ 
filter allowing ceitain proteoses to pass and at another time retaining 
a portion of them. The four groups of proteoses established by Pick 
cannot be satisfactorily separated by successively employing ultra¬ 
filters with smaller and smaller pores. The ultra-filtration causes a 
dissociation of each of these groups of proteoses into several fractions. 
In these groups the proteoses, the aliphatic amino-nitrogen of which 
can be detected by van Slyke’s method, pass completely through an 
ultra-filter made by means of a 6% collodion solution. W. G. 

Changes in the Physical Conditions of Colloids. XIV. The 
Hydration of Various Protein Compounds, with Special 
Reference to the Action of Caffeine. Wolfgang Pauli and Oskar 
Falek (Biochem. Zeitsch ., 1912, 47, 270—299).—The general theory 
of Pauli's as to the high degree of hydration of the protein ion is 
confirmed by a series of measurements of the changes of viscosity of 
well dialysed gelatin solutions on addition of acid* aud alkalis, in 
both of which cases well-marked maxima aie observed. According to 
the theory, salts combine with the protein, and when these aie present, 
the number of free proteins ions is diminished. The addition of salts 
diminishes the viscosity, and this effect was quantitatively measured 
in the case of several salts. 

Caffeine has, however, a peculiar action on the ox- and horse-serum 
proteins, in that it increases the viscosity of the acid-protein mixtures 
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(and according to Pauli the state of hydration in solution). This 
effect has been measured in a large number of cases. The magnitude 
of the effect} is also influenced by the nature of the acid employed. A 
similar effect was produced by theophylline, but not by diethylglycin- 
amine caffeine or caffeine ethylenediamine, both of which produce a 
depression of viscosity. Caffeine does not effect the hydration of 
gelatin or fibrin, as it does not cause these substances to take up more 
water. The reason of the peculiar action of caffeine on certain 
proteins may be due to formation of complex double compounds. It 
does not appear to be due to direct salt formation, as determined by 
the effect of addition of caffeine to protein solutions on the electro¬ 
lytic conductivities, the osmotic pressures, or the hydrogen-ion concen¬ 
trations as measured by the electrometric method. S. B. S. 

The Oxidation Relations of Certain Heavy Metals in Com¬ 
bination with Protein, and Some Physioo-ohemical Properties of 
the Same. II. Cablo Cervello and Corrado Varvaro ( Arch . expt. 
Path. Pharm.y 1912, 70, 369—374).—The coagulation rate of zinc 
albuminate and mercury albuminate is greater than that of the simple 
protein, but less than that of the albuminates of manganese and copper. 
Iron albuminate is nob altered by boiling. Complete coagulation with 
precipitation of denaturated protein is only obtained with zinc 
albuminate. In weakly acid or neutral solutions, the other metallic 
albuminates give only a cloudy fluid on heating : this is most marked 
with mercury, and least with manganese albuminate. In reference to 
their oxidative powers, as measured by the effect on indigotin and 
similar substances, the albuminates of iron and copper are most 
energetic; those of mercury, zinc, and manganese follow in the order 
named. The albuminates therefore behave like simple metallic 
salts. W. D. H. 

The Kyrine Fraction obtained on Partial Hydrolysis of 
Proteins, I. Phoebus A. Levene and F. J. Birchard (J. Biol . 
Ghent., 1912, 13, 277—289).— Siegfried's hypothesis regarding kyrine 
is that it is a fragment of the protein molecule which resembles 
natural protamines. The kyrine fraction obtained in the present 
research by Siegfried’s method of partial hydrolysis of gelatin yielded 
on hydrolysis arginine, lysine, glutamic acid, glycine, and proline 
in peptide linking. Probably two peptides were present, one con¬ 
taining lysine and three monoamino-acids, and the other, arginine 
and one monoamino-add. Further investigations are being 
prosecuted. W. D. H. 

The Isoelectric Point of Casein. Leonob Michaelis and H. 
Pechstein {Biochem. Zeitsch, 1912, 47, 260—268).—The isoelectric 
point was determined by ascertaining the optimal mixture for precipi¬ 
tation of sodium acetate and acetic acid solutions, and also by the 
method of electrocataphore&is. In the former case the salt concen¬ 
trations in the various series of experiments were kept constant, and 
in the latter case, the salt content was kept veiy low. By these 
methods the isoelectric point was found to be 2*5 x 10~ 5 and 2*4 x 1(H*. 
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respectively. In the piesenceof salts a certain asymmetry of behaviour 
was observed, in tLat after twenty-four hours excess of acid above the 
isoelectric point allowed greater precipitation than deficit of acid. 

S. B. S. 


Blood Pigment. LioN Mabchlewski (Zeitsch. physiol. Chem. 9 
1912, 82, 413—414. Compare Grabowski and Marchlewski, A., 1912, 
i, 1015).—The conclusion that haemopyrrole whether derived from 
blood pigment or chlorophyll contains 3-mefchyl-4-ethylpyrrole is con¬ 
firmed by Pilocy and Stock (A., 1912, i, 923), who obtain the same 
substance from hsemin. The synthesis of chlorophyll in plants begins 
probably with that of 3-methyl-4-ethylpyrrole. E. F. A. 


Nomenclature of Derivatives of the Blood Pigment. Karl 
Burker (Zeitsch. physiol . Ghem., 1912, 82,346).—Instead of Abder- 
halden’s (A., 1912, i, 521) nomenclature of hsematin for hsemo- 
chromogen and oxyhsematin for hsematin, it is suggested to use the 
te^ms reduced hsematin and oxyhsematin. E. F. A. 

Methylation of Hsemin. IV. William Kuster (Zeitsch physiol 
Chem 1912, 82, 113—159).—In the preparation of hsemin by 
Horner's method using methyl alcohol, a crude product is obtained in 
satisfactory amount containing very little protein, which usually 
consists mostly of methylhsemin mixed with a little dimethylhsemin. 
There is evidence that there are two methylhsemins, one or the other 
being formed from ox-blood according to the conditions. One isomeride 
is insoluble in 5% sodium carbonate; the other is soluble in sodium 
carbonate, and also in 0*7% potassium carbonate. The dissolved dye 
contains chlorine. 

The first isomeride loses chlorine without dissolving, and forms a 
methylhcematin; a similar compound is formed by the action of methyl- 
alcoholic sodium hydroxide. 

The dehydrochloride products prepared from the methylhsemins are 
of different composition, the one being normal, the other having 
taken up a molecule of water. 

Methylhsematin and hsematin when dissolved in methyl alcohol 
containing sulphuric acid and the boiling solution precipitated by 
hydrochloric acid yield dimethylated products which do not contain 
the calculated proportion of chlorine for hsemin derivatives and are 
soluble in acidified methyl alcohol. Dehydrochloromethylhsemin under 
similar treatment does not show a complete addition of hydrogen 
chloride. 

Dehydrocblorohsemin is converted into dimethylhsemin. Dimethyl¬ 
hsemin forms a dimethylated dehydrochloro-product. 

Methylhsemin is hydrolysed by more than three molecules of 1% 
sodium hydroxide in the cold; dimethylhsemin requires warming to 
effect hydrolysis. Dimethylhsemin is readily converted into dimethyl* 
hsematin by the action of methyl alcoholic sodium hydroxide. 

E. F. A. 
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Prepai’ation of Hsematoporphyrin from Carbon Monoxide 
Blood. Vinzenz Arnold ( Zeitsch. physio!. Cheui ., 1912, 82,273—275). 
—Pure hsematoporphyrin, particularly suited for spectroscopic work 
and free from brown-coloured impurities, is obtained by completely 
replacing the oxygen in blood by carbon monoxide before acting on it 
with sulphuric acid. E. F. A. 


Formation of Porphyrin. Hans Fischer and Friedrich Meyer- 
Betz ( Zeitsch. physiol . Chem., 1912, 82, 96—108).—The exact condi¬ 
tions for the preparation of mesoporpkyrin are described. On oxidation 
with lead peroxide in acid solution, methylethylmaleinimide, 

_ XO-CEt 

^^CO-CMe’ 

and hsematic acid, ,qq -g-> are obtained. On re¬ 

duction by means of hydrogen iodide in acetic acid and phosphonium 
iodide, the same products were obtained as are given by hsemin, includ¬ 
ing h£emop> rrole and phonopyrrolecarboxylic acid. Mesoporphyrin is 
considered to be a simple reduction product of haemin minus its iron. 
Possibly the porphyrin spectrum is due to the elimination of uhe 
complex iron grouping from hsemin ; in fact, the complex iron salt of 
porphyrin shows the haemin spectrum. It is probable that two 
alcoholic hydroxyl groups are reduced in the formation of meso¬ 
porphyrin. 

Pure mesoporphyrin has no poisonous photobiological action, whereas 
hsematoporphyrin when injected subcutaneously into mice which are 
exposed to light causes death. E. F. A. 


[Ghianylic Acid.] Ivar Bang (Biochem. Zeitsch 1912, 46, 
500—501).—The author believes that* the guanylic acid recently 
isolated in the form of a crystalline brucine salt by Levene and Jacobs 
(A., 1912, i, 926) is nob guanylic acid itself, but a scission product. 

S. B. S. 


The Pentose of Guanylic Acid. Kg. 0. af Klercker (Biochem. 
Zeitsch 1912, 47,331—342).—The author gives a general view of the 
literature concerning the sugar derived from the pancreatic nucleic 
acid, guanylic acid, and allied substances. He prepared the osazone 
from guanylic acid, and obtained rotations of -0*59 to -0*64° for 
0 2 gram in 10 c.c. for various preparations recrystallised from 
alcohol. For 2-arabinose preparations obtained in the same way he 
obtained numbers from +0*62 to 0*69°, and for Z-xylose preparations 
-0*67 and 0‘70°. The sugar from which the guanylic acid pent- 
osazone was prepared was loevorotatory, and as xyloses yield osazones 
which rotate in the opposite direction to the sugars themselves, the 
conclusion is drawn that the guanylic acid pentose is not ^-xylose, but 
probably belongs to the c?-arabinose group. The conclusion is also 
supported by the general character of the osazones as regards 
behaviour on crystallisation and appearance. Nevertheless, the author 
states that the optical properties of the phenylpentosazones do not 
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form a satisfactory ciiterion for distinguishing between the various 
sugars. S. B. S. 

The Optimal Hydrogen-ion Concentration for the Liquefac¬ 
tion of Gelatin by Trypsin. Sven Palitzsch and L. E. Walbum 
(. Biochem . Zeitsch 1912, 47, 1—35).—Fermi’s method was employed, 
but was modified in two particulars, in that, firstly, boracic acid was 
added to the gelatin to avoid change of hydiogen-ion concentration 
during the digestion, and, secondly, the digestion mixture was 
neutralised after completion of the action of trypsin, so that the 
actual cooling process took place at the same hydrogen-ion concen¬ 
tration, for it was found that solutions of undigested gelatin 
solidified more slowly in alkaline than in neutral solutions in the 
absence of boric acid, although there was not much difference when 
this acid was piesent. By means of this method it was found that the 
optimal conditions for liquefaction were at the following hydrogen-ion 
concentrations: at 30°, 10“*"; at 37°, 1Q“ 97 ; at 43°, 10“ fll ; at 55°, 
10“ ao ; that is to say, the higher the temperature, the nearer to 
the neutral point is the hydrogen-ion concentration for tryptic 
activity when measured by the Fermi process. S. B. S. 

The Mechanism of Pepsin Digestion. Johanne Christiansen 
( Biochem . Zeitsch., 1912, 47, 226—249).—The viscometric method was 
adopted, and in the preliminary experiments on the action of acid on 
genuine proteins ^dialysed serum proteins, etc.), it was found that the 
addition of acid increased the viscosity of the solutions up to a certain 
maximum point, after which further additions caused a diminution. 
The Giinzburg reaction for hydrochloric acid becomes positive at the 
point of maximal viscosity, thus bearing out Pauli’s theory that at 
this point the solution contains essentially chlorine ions and heavily 
hydrated protein ions. The viscosity is diminished by filtration 
through paper, more especially when only just sufficient acid is present 
to produce the maximum readings. With larger excess of acid, the 
effect of filtration becomes less marked. Similar results were obtained 
on filtration of mixtures of protein and alkali, and the results indicate 
that the protein ion is adsorbed by the paper. In investigating the 
action of pepsin, viscosity changes of mixtures having the same initial 
viscosity but different amounts of acid (that is, amounts of acid less 
and more than necessary to produce a mixture with the maximum 
viscosity) were chosen. It was found that such corresponding mixtures, 
under the influence of pepsin, changed their viscosities at the same 
rate, which fact seems to indicate that in the neighbourhood of 
maximal viscosity the rate of pepsin action is independent of the 
hydrogen-ion concentration. This result is not in accordance with 
results obtained with coagulated egg-white, which requires a certain 
excess of acid for maximal digestion rate. The difference is ascribed 
to the change in the character of the protein. Preliminary experi¬ 
ments carried out with dialysed sheep serum-albumin, in which the 
rate of formation of acid albumin was ascertained (this is only formed 
in this case when pepsin is present as well as acid), also indicated that 
the maximum rate of formation of this product takes place at the 
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point of maximum vi&cosity (that is, when theie are the maximum 
number of piotein ions present). S. B. S. 

The Enzymes of the Pancreas. I. The Generation of 
Trypsin from Trypsinogen by Enterokinase. John Mellanby 
and Y. J. Woolley (J. Physiol ., 1912, 45, 370—388).—The time 
occupied in activating trypsinogen by enterokinase is a function of 
the amount of the latter enzyme added. As the action proceeds, 
trypsin is produced at a constantly increasing rate. The reaction is 
accelerated by rise of temperature ; it occurs best in a neutral medium, 
is delayed by alkali, and stopped by acid. There is no evidence that 
trypsin can activate trypsinogen, or that trypsin acts as a co-enzyme 
to enterokinase. Proteins apparently delay activation, because the 
trypsin first formed is adsorbed by the protein; the delay varies in 
different proteins. The following theory is advanced: Enterokinase 
is a proteolytic enzyme acting best in a neutral medium; trypsinogen 
contains a protein moiety with which trypsin is combined, and in this 
combination the proteolytic properties of trypsin are masked. The 
geneiation of trypsin from trypsinogen by enterokinase depends on the 
adsorption of the enterokinase by the protein moiety of the tryp¬ 
sinogen -j digestion of the protein moiety follows, and trypsin is thus 
liberated. W. D. H. 

Action of Hydrogen Chloride on Inverta.se. II. Theodor 
Panzer (Zeitsch. physiol . Chem^ 1912, 82, 377—390. Compare fol¬ 
lowing abstract).—Purified invertase takes up considerable quantities 
of hydrogen chloride, losing its specific activity. The greater part of 
the hydrogen chloride is removed on keeping in a vacuum, but the 
hydrolytic activity is not regained. 

The invertase preparation contained 5*57% of nitrogen, 2*3% being 
amide nitrogen and 3*17% tiiratable in presence of formaldehyde. 
The ash amounted to 22*2%; the acidity was five to six times as large 
as in the case of purified diastase. 

The destruction of the enzymic activity is not due to the formation 
of salts with the basic or other atomic groups of the enzyme, but the 
action of the acid reduces the amount of nitrogen which can be 
titrated in presence of formaldehyde, pointing to the formation of 
condensation products between the carboxyl and amino-groups. 

The aotive component of invertase accordingly possesses a different 
constitution from that of diastase. E. P. A. 

Action of Hydrogen Chloride on Diastase. I. Theodor 
Panzer ( Zeitsch . physiol . Chem ., 1912, 82, 276—325).—When dry 
hydrogen chloride is passed over purified diastase the enzyme takes up 
a good deal of the gas, forming with it a loose chemical compound; 
the enzyme loses its specific activity. On exposure in a vacuum the 
hydrogen chloride is removed and the activity of the enzyme restored. 
It is shown that the hydrogen chloride is not fixed to the amide or 
secondary nitrogen atoms of the enzyme complex, and that only part 
is attached to the basic groups. The action of the acid does not cause 
any particular hydrolysis of the enzyme molecule. The specific 
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enzyme action of diastase is due to the atomic groups which can fix 
hydrogen chloride. E. F. A. 

Malt D ias ta s e, and the Action of Potassium Phosphates 
on It. Rutger C:son Heyl (J. pr, Chem., 1912, [ii], 86, 433—457). 
—The author has studied the diastatic hydrolysis of starch under 
vai ions conditions by determining the amount of maltose produced, 
according to Bertrand's method (A., 1907, ii, 136). 

In the first part of its course, the diastatic actions follow the 
logarithmic curve, and in such a manner as if only a part of the starch 
were capable of hydrolysis. 

The magnitude of this part depends on the concentration of the 
starch and of the enzyme, and also on the presence of electrolytes and 
proteins. In the last part of its course, the reaction proceeds with 
extreme slowness. 

Potassium dihydrogen phosphate exercises an activating influence 
on the enzyme, and the same is true with respect to the action of 
dipotassium hydrogen phosphate on old solutions of the enzyme ; in 
freshly prepared solutions the latter salt exerts a retarding influence. 

The activating action of the phosphates is considerably influenced 
by the presence of proteins in the enzyme solutions. E. B. 

Reaction between Enzymes and Other Substances. Sven G. 
Hedin (Zeitsch, physiol. Chem., 1912, 82, 175—178).—Introductory to 
following paper. W. D. H. 

The Action of Certain Colloids on the Inhibition of Enzyme- 
actions. G. Jahnson-Blohm {Zeitsch, physiol Chem,, 1912, 82, 
178—208).—Saponin completely hinders the inhibitory effect of 
charcoal on rennet, and partly that of normal serum. The saponin 
appears to liberate the enzyme which is adsorbed by the charcoal, and 
the reaction is a rapid one. It is accelerated by elevation of tempera¬ 
ture, and by increase in the amount of saponin. Saponin increases 
the inhibitory effect of immune serum on rennet. Saponin partly 
activates a solution of rennet-zymogen. It acts similarly on 
trypsin adsorbed by charcoal, but has no effect on the antitryptic 
action of serum-albumin. Cholesterol acts like saponin on char¬ 
coal and rennet, but increases the inhibitory effect of normal serum. 
It has no influence on the antitryptic action of charcoal and serum- 
albumin. Egg-white if treated with hydrochloric acid and neutralised, 
partly inhibits the anti-rennetic power of normal serum. W. D. H. 

The Coagulation of Milk by Rennet John Mellanby 
(J, Physiol , 1912, 45, 345—362).—The clotting of milk by pancreatic 
rennet follows the same general laws as that by gastric rennet, but the 
two enzymes are distinct, because they differ in the effect of alkali on 
them i tLeir anti-enzymes m serum are specific, and pancreatic rennet 
requiies a greater amount of calcium than gastric rennet does. In the 
case of both enzymes, calcium salts may be replaced by salts of barium, 
stiontium, or magnesium. There is no indication from electrical 
conductivity deteiminaticns that calcium enters into chemical com- 
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bination during the curdling process. The hypothesis is advanced 
that all proteolytic enzymes curdle milk, provided suitable conditions 
are provided; those, like pepsin, which act beat in an acid medium 
requiring less calcium than those which, like trypsin, act in a alkaline 
medium. The coagulation of milk is due to the adsorption of ihe 
enzyme by the caseinogen, and the enzyme-caseinogen complex is 
precipitated by the bivalent calcium ions of the milk ; the quantity of 
ionised calcium salt required to effect precipitation is intimately 
related to the quantity of enzyme adsorbed. A method based on this 
hypothesis is described for the detection and estimation of proteolytic 
enzymes. W. D. H. 

The Biochemical Role of Peroxydases in the Transforma¬ 
tion of Orcinol into Orcein. Jules Wolff (Conipt, rend., 1912, 
165, 1031—1032. Compare A, 1912, i, 928).—The action of ammonia 
and atmospheric oxygen on orcinol in dilute solutions is a very slow 
oxidation, this being the first condition for the formation of orcein. 
The introduction of a peroxydase influences far more the formation 
of the colouring matter than the amount of oxygen absorbed. 

W. G. 

The Nomenclature of the Polyphenoloxydases. Fa Batelli 
and (Mile.) Lina Steen ( Biochem. Z&itsch., 1912, 40, 395—396).—The 
authors recommend the term polyphenoloxydase to iudicate an enzyme 
which accelerates the oxidation of polyphenols and the corresponding 
amino-derivatives. Such ferments are to be distinguished from those 
of the character of tyrosinase, which acts similarly on monophenols, 
and which are designated simply phenoloxy daces. The expression 
phenolase is to be avoided in this sense, as it indicates a ferment which 
accelerates the hydrolysis of an aromatic ester. S. B. S. 

Preparation of Organic Arsenic Compounds. Heinrich Bart 
(D.R.-P. 250264. Compare La Costa and Michaelis, A,, 1880, 
396; Schraube and Schmitt, A., 1894, i, 237).—The following 
organic arsenic compounds have been obtained by treating diazotised 
solutions of the following bases with sodium arsenite and subsequently 
heating in the presence of sodium hydroxide until the evolution of 
nitrogen ceases, p -Bromophenylarsinic acid (colourless needles) from 
p-bromo&niline; o-benzoartinic acid (colourless needles) from o amino- 
benzoic acid; p -acetylaminophenylarsinic acid from monoacetyl-^- 
phenylenedlamine; p-tolylarsinic acid (Abstr., 1880, 396) from 
^-toluidine: and compounds from potassium isodiazobenzene and 
o-nitrofaodiazobenzene; from 4-nitro-2-aminophenol; from jp-nifcro- 
aoiline (which is best decomposed in tartaric or oxalic acid solutions), 
and from the same base decomposed in the presence of sodium p-nitrc- 
phenylarsenite; whilst ^-aminophenylarsinic acid furnishes benzene- 
p -diarsinic acid. 

The sodium salts of these compounds are colourless or grey needles, 
and the original contains numerous formulae illustrating possible 
phases in their formation. F. M. G. M. 

i 2 
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Preparation of Derivatives of 3: 3'-Diamino-4:4'-dihydroxy- 
arsenobenzene. Fabbwerke voem. Meister, Lucius & Bbunihq 
(D.R.-P. 250745).—When 3 :3'-diamino-4:4'-hydroxyarsenobenzene is 
ti'eated with halogenated acetic acid (or its homologues) in aqueous 
alkaline solution it yields neutral, soluble compounds of therapeutic 
value. 

The compound) Nn 2 , C 6 H 3 (0H) , AsIAs*0 G H 8 (0H) , ]SrH*CH 2 '00 2 H, is 
obtained -when 3 :3'-diamino-4:4'-dihydroxyarsenobenzene (100 parts), 
dissolved in a mixture of methyl alcohol (300 parts), and water (300 
parts) containing sodium hydroxide (4 niols.), is treated with chloroacetio 
acid (50 parts) and potassium iodide (36 parts) and heated at 60—65° 
during two to three hours in an indifferent gas with exclusion of air; 
the product is isolated by the limited addition of acid. The brownish- 
jellow sodium salt is precipitable with alcohol; the potassium and 
ammonium salts forms similar powders. 

The compound, NH 2 -O b H 8 (OH)-As:As-C c H 8 (OH)-NH-OHMe-C0 2 H, 
a yellow powder, is prepared in a similar manner with a-bromo- 
propionic acid, and furnishes alkali salts, whilst diaminodHiydroxy- 
arsenobenzeaediacetic acid, As 2 [C 6 H 4 (0H) , ^NH*CH 2 , CO 2 H] 2 , is obtained 
with bromoacetic acid. IT. M. G. M. 


Preparation of Unsymmetrical Aromatic Arseno-com- 
pounds. Fabbwebke vorm. Meister, Lucius & Bruiting (D.R.-P. 
251104).—"When an equimolecul&r mixture of two arylarsinic acids 
(or oxides) is reduced it yields an unsymmetrical aromatic arseno- 
compound. 

3: ^-Diamhio-^hydroxyarsenobenzene hydrochloride (annexed formula), 

O yv a yello w, microcrysfcalline powder, 

•As-As*' pTH 2 ,HCl is obtained as follows: p- Amino- 
l JOH phenylarsinic acid (21*7 parts) or 
its equivalent of jp-aminophenyl- 
arsenious oxide (A, 1909, i, 347) and 23*3 parts of 3-amino-4-hydroxy- 
phenyl-l-arsinic acid (A., 1910, i, 803) in methyl alcohol (100 parts) 
and concentrated hydrochloric acid (39 parts) is slowly stirred into a 
mixture of stannous chloride (100 parts) dissolved in alcohol (300 parts) 
to which has been added 500 parts of alcohol saturated with hydrogen 
chloride and 17 parts of hydnodic acid (D 1*7), the temperature mean¬ 
while being maintained at -3° to -10°, the product is slowly 
precipitated in crystalline form. The sulphate forms a flocculent, 
yellow insoluble precipitate. 

Flienylglycylarsmious chloride^ AsC 1 2 # 0 6 H 4 *NH*0R 2 'C0 2 H,HC1, a 
crystalline paste which can be washed with acetic acid and ether, is 
prepared by reducing a concentrated hydrochloric acid solution of 
phenylglycylarsinic acid (to which a trace of hydriodic acid has been 
added) with sulphurous acid at -10°; it is decomposed readily by 
alkalis to the corresponding hydroxide. 

Z-AniinoAJiydroxy-i'ylycylarsemlenzeYw (annexed formula) is ob- 
# yv tained as a viscous, yellow 
[ j’AsIAs*^ ,NH 2 paste when molecular propor- 
OO^H^CH^NHl i 4 JOH tions of the fozegoing chloride 

and 3-amino-4-hydroxyphenyl- 
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arsenious oxide (A., 1911, i, 1055) in methyl-alcoholic solution ave 
reduced with sodium hyposulphite at the ordinary temperature. 

3': 5'*2)ich£oro-Z-amino-4c : 4*-dihydroxyarsenobenzene , a yellow powder, 
is prepared from 3-amino-4-hydroxyarsenious oxide and 3 : S-dichloro-A- 
hydroxyphmylarsenious oxide , AsO*C fi H 2 Cl 2 *OH, which latter compound 
is obtained by the reduction of dichloro^-hydroxyphenylarsinic acid 
(i loc . cit.) j S-amino-bhydroxyarsenobenzene, C 6 H 5 *As 2 *C 6 H s (NH 2 )-OH, a 
fawn-yellow powder, is prepared from phenylarsenious oxide and 
3-amino-4-hydroxyphenylarsenious oxide. F. M. G. H. 

Preparation of Products Reduced Beyond the Arseno-stage 
from Substituted Aromatic Arsinic Acids. Farbwerke vorm. 
Mejster, -Lucius & Brining (D.R-P. 251571).—It is found that when 
powerful reducing agents (such as tin, zinc, or iron) in concentrated 
acid solution act on arylarsinic acids that they can be reduced beyond 
the arseno-condition (compare Palmer and Dehn, A., 1902, i, 86). 

The following compounds are described : 

(1) From j>hydroxyphenylarsinic acid as a colourless precipitate, 
soluble in alkalis, and isolated by means of carbon dioxide; it darkens 
at 75° and decomposes violently at 155°. 

(2) From p-aminophenylarsinic acid, a colourless oil, b. p. 132°/ 
10 mm., which exposed to air is rapidly converted into diaminoarseno- 
benzene. 

(3) From phenylglycylarsinic acid, a colourless precipitate which 
rapidly darkens, and is isolated in the form of its zinc salt. 

(4) From 3-nitro-4-hydroxyphenylarsinic acid (A., 1910, i, 803), 
isolated as its zinc salt; the free arsine is a colourless powder 
darkening at 100° and decomposing violently at 135°. 

F. M. G. M. 

Formation of Organo-metallio Oompounds during Electro¬ 
lytic Reductions. Julius Tafel (Ber. y 1912, 45, 3321).-—Polemical 
against Law (T., 1912, 101, 1016, 1544). A claim for priority. Law’s 
statement that the formation of organo-metallic compounds at mercury 
cathodes has never been observed is incorrect (compare A., 1906, 
i, 941; 1911, i, 764). T. S. P. 

Ohemico-therapeutical Researches on Mercury Compounds. 
Mercuridi -p - aminophenol. Ernest Fourneau and A. Vila 
( J . Fharm . Chim., 1912, [vii], 0, 433—441).—p -Nitropkmylmer curio 
acetate , O s H r 0 6 NHg, obtained by the action of mercuric acetate on 
sodium p-nitrophenol dissolved in boiling water, crystallises in 
flattened, colourless needles, and on treatment with carbon dioxide 
furnishes the corresponding oxide (compare A., 1911, i, 1056). The 
latter by a complex series of reactions, which are discussed in detail 
in the original, gives with sodium sulphide, sodium di-p-nitromermridi- 
phenol , pis^ioO 6 N 2 HgNa 2 , crystallising in garnet-red needles, from 
which the corresponding mercuridi-p-nitrophenol is liberated by the 
action of acids. This on reduction in alkaline solution by sodium 
hyposulphite yields di-p^mirwrrmcuridiphmol, Hg[C 0 H 8 (OH)NH 2 ] 2 , 
crystallising in heavy needles, insoiuble in water, but readily soluble 
in alcohol; the hydrochloride forms brilliant needles soluble in water. 
The free base oxidises rapidly in alkaline solution on exposure to air. 
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This substance is toxic, producing the ordinary symptoms of mercurial 
poisoning, due no doubt to the liberation of simple mercury derivatives 
by oxidation in the organism. The acetyl derivative crystallises in 
slender needles, is soluble in alkalis, forming stable solutions, and 
is much less toxic than the parent base. T. A. H. 

Preparation of Nuclear-substituted Mercury Derivatives 
of Polysubstituted Phenols. Fabbenfabbiken tobm. Fbiedb. 
Bayer & Co. (D.R-P. 250746. Compare A, 1911, i, 1056; 1912, i, 
754).—Organic mercury compounds have previously been prepared 
(compare Dimroth, A., 1902, i, 656, and he. cit), and the following 
more complex derivatives are now described. 

The crystalline compound, OH*C 6 H 2 Me 2 *Hg # OAc, is obtained when 
12 parts of p-xylenol (A., 1878, ii, 410) dissolved in methyl alcohol are 
treated with mercuric acetate (30 parts) in water (100 parts) and 
gently warmed until the addition of an alkaline hydroxide ceases to 
precipitate mercuric oxide. 

Similar compounds from creosol, pyrogallol 1 :3-diethyl ether 
(A., 1878, ii, 869), and from bromo-p-xylenol (A, 1878, ii, 410) are 
described in the original. F. M. G. M. 


Preparation of Derivatives of Aminobenzoic Acid and its 
Salts Containing Mercury in the Ring. Yereinigte Chemische 
Werkb Aktiengbsellsohaft (D.R.-P. 249725).—When the mercury 
salts of o-, m- or jo-nitrobenzoic acid are heated during some hours at 
about 225°, the mercury becomes attached to a ring carbon atom; 
these fi&ro-compounds can then be reduced to the corresponding 
amines. 

Vp-Diamino-oo'-mercwridibmzoic acid (annexed formula), a colour¬ 
less (to yellow) crystalline powder, is ob- 
C0 2 H C0 2 H tained by reducing the nitro-compound 

/ \ with ferrous sulphate in alkaline solution; 

® \ /_ the crystalline hydrochloride can be isolated 


NHa NH 2 by means of alcohol. The 

silver, and lead salts are precipitable; the 
nickel salt gives a greenish-blue, and the iron salt a brown, solution; 
the green solution of the copper salt becomes brown when boiled, a 
characteristic which distinguishes it from the solution of the copper 
salt of the nitro-compound, which is blue and unaffected by boiling. 

The ortho- and meta-compounds have similar reactions, and are 
obtained by the same method; or the mercury salt can be replaced by 
other salts of aminobenzoic acids, which are then heated with a salt of 
mercury. F. M. G. M. 


Preparation of Dinitrodiphenylmercuridicarboxylic Acids. 
Yereejigte Chemische Webke Aetien Gesellsohaft (D.R.-P, 251332. 

Compare preceding abstract).—A further 
account of the preparation of #p-dinitro- 
oo'-mercuridibenzoic acid, in which a catalyst, 

^_ _ _ such as stannous chloride or ferious 

^ N N0 o hydroxide, is employed to assist the con¬ 

densation ; together with the preparation and 
properties of the sodium, silver , barium , nickel, and cobait salts. 


CO,H COoH 

0—0 
No, NO, 
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wni'-Dinitro-oo'-mercuridibenzoie acid and its sodium, silver , 
barium , nickel, and iron salts are also described; the salts of these 
compounds are extremely poisonous, and possess a powerful therapeutic 
action. F. M. G. M. 

Preparation of Esters of Aromatic Carboxylic Acids con¬ 
taining Mercury and their Products of Hydrolysis. Walter 
Schoelleb and Waltheb Sohrauth (D.R.-P. 248291. Compare A., 
1912, i, 754).—When glycyl salicylate (182 parts) and mercuric 
acetate (318 parts) are boiled together during several hours in methyl- 
alcoholic solution, a crystalline ester, m. p. 165—170° and containing 
45*5% Hg, is obtained, which, on hydrolysis, furnishes a compound 
identical with “hydrargyrum salicylicum.” Methyl anthranilate 
(165 part*) under bimilar conditions furnishes a product, m. p. 191°, 
containing 47'28% Hg, and on hydrolysis an inner anhydride containing 
57*3°o mercury; whilst * so butyl p-aminobenzoate yields a compound , 
m. p. 208° (decomp.), with mercury content 44*24%, and an anhydride 
containing 59*51% Hg. 

The phenyl glycyl ester has m. p. 128—131°, contains 45*9% Hg, and 
the corresponding anhydride has 57’3% Hg. F. M. G. M. 


Physiological Chemistry. 


The Regulation of Neutrality by the Respiratory Centre, 
and its Stimnlability in Maintaining the Carbon Dioxide 
Tension of the Blood. Karl A. Hasselbalch (Biochem. Zeitsch ., 
1912, 46, 403—439).—The conception underlying these investigations 
is the following: The magnitude of the lung ventilation is regulated 
by the magnitude of the stimulus and the stimulabiiity of the breath¬ 
ing centre. The stimulus is the excess of the hydrogen-ion concentra¬ 
tion above normal cf the blood. A given magnitude of stimulus will 
cause a greater ventilation of the lungs the greater the stimulabiiity of 
the centre, and vice versa. The C H of the blood will alter therefore in 
the inverse ratio to the stimulabiiity of the centre. This theory was 
tested in the following way: Considerable changes in the (? H of the 
urine were brought about on normal individuals by changes in the 
diet. The magnitude of the changes thus caused were greater than 
deviations from the normal found in pathological urine. The effect of 
such a change was to cause a change in the tension of the alveolar 
carbon dioxide in an opposite direction. It was experimentally shown, 
furthermore, that the changes in diet did not affect the stimulabiiity of 
the centre. This fact was ascertained by measuring the effect on the 
respiration of breathing increased quantities of carbon dioxide. It 
was further found that the C K of the blood (measured under a constant 
carbon dioxide tension) altered under varying conditions of diet, in the 
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<*ame direction as the of tbe urine. The alveolar carbon dioxide 
tension appears to alter in such a way that the actual G n of arterial 
blood (measured under the same carbon dioxide tension as exists in 
the arteries) remains a constant under tbe varying conditions. The 
theory is supported by experiments in which the stimulability of the 
centre was artifically diminished (as, for example, by morphine) or 
increased. S. B. S. 

Absence of Apncea After Forced Breathing. Walter M. 
Boothby (J. Physiol, 1912, 45, 328—337).—-In some persons, forced 
breathing is not followed by apncea; the loss of carbon dioxide 
consequent on forced breathing is made up within a few minutes, but 
not so rapidly as when apncea occurs. This exceptional condition is 
probably due to a compensating diminution of the circulation through 
the respiratory centre, in consequence of which the gas tensions in the 
centre are still capable of exciting it. W. D. H. 

The Differences in Composition between Arterial and 
Venous Blood. Hugo Wiener ( Zeitsch. physiol Chem ., 1912, 
82, 243—265).—The total protein in the blood of the renal vein is 
less than in that of the carotid artery and femoral vein (dog). 
Venous blood is relatively rich in globulin, but this is not so marked 
in the blood of the renal vein. In nephritis, the reverse obtains. 

W. D. H. 


Distribution of Sodium and Potassium in the Animal 
Organism. P. J. Gerard (Chem. Zentr., 1912, ii, 846—847; from 
Bvll Sci. pharm., 1912, 19, 265—283).—In three successive vene¬ 
sections. the ratio K: Na in rabbit’s blood varied between 0*68 and 
0*61. The sodium in contrast to the potassium remained constant, 
defidences of the former being replaced by sodium withdrawn from 
the tissues. The ratio was also determined in various marine and 
land animals, and in various secretions. The author, when working 
with mice and frogs, was unable to confirm the antagonistic action of 
sodium salts on the toxic action of potassium salts, as demonstrated 
by Loeb in the case of Fundulus. Ihe toxic action of potassium 
depends to a large extent on the concentration of the solution 
employed. S. B. S. 

The Influence of Nitrogenous Metabolism Products which 
Occur Naturally in Blood and Urine on the Blood Pressure. 
E. Louis Backman (Chem. Zentr., 1912, ii, 624; from Zentr. Physiol ., 
1912, 28, 166—169),—Urea in from 2—10% solutions in saline 
caused a rise of blood-pressure (maximum 26 mm. mercury) when 
injected into rabbits. Ammonium carbamate in 0*5% solution caused 
a lasting rise, whereas in 0*1% solution it exerted no action. 
Ammonium carbonate in 0*6% solution caused a lowering of blood- 
pressure (maximum 38 mm,), but in 0*1% solution a lasting rite. 
Six % ammonium hippurate caused a transient rise (9 mm.), followed 
by a lowering. Three % solutions caused a slight rise. Creatine, 
hypoxanthine, and sodium urate caused lasting rises. Allantoin in 
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2% solution caused a lasting rise (maximum 5 mm.), and in 1% also a 
rise after a considerable latent period. Urea also exerts an influence 
on the heart beats. A mixture of 2% urea, 0*05% ammonium carb¬ 
amate, 1 % sodium hippurate, 1% creatine, 0 2% hypoxanthine, 
0‘01% xanthine, 0*03% sodium urate causes a large (maximum 46 mm.) 
and long lasting rise, but has small influence on the frequency of the 
heart beat. The investigations indicate that nitrogenous metabolism 
products exert an autoregulatory function in the organism, and their 
action explains certain pathological conditions in gout and nephritis. 

S. B. S. 


The Part Played by the Suprarenals in the Normal 
Vascular Reactions of the Body. G. von Anrbp (/. Physiol, 
1912, 45, 307—317).—Stimulation ot the splanchnic nerves causes a 
rise of blood-pressure, which occurs in two phases. The second phase 
is accompanied by constriction of peripheral blood-vessels (even after 
denervation) and by increased cardiac activity (also after denervation). 
This second rise is due to discharge of adrenaline into the circulRtion, 
and is absent after extirpation of the two suprarenal glands. 

W. 3>. H. 

Local Vascular Reactions and their Interpretation. G. von 
Anrbp (J. Physiol , 1912, 45, 318—327).—The contraction of blood¬ 
vessels, described by Bayliss as a local reaction of the vessel wall to 
increased internal pressure, is due to the action of adrenaline, the 
secretion of which is increased under the conditions of his experiments. 
The dilatation of blood-vessels, ascribed by Bayliss to lowering of 
internal pressure, is due to the direct action on the vessel walls of 
asphyxia! products. W. D. H. 

Glycolysis. III. The Influence of Glycine and Boric Acid 
Anions on the Oxidative Destruction of Dextrose in the 
Presence of Phosphates. Walther Lob and S. Gutmann (. Biochem . 
Zeitsch,, 1912, 46, 288—295. Compare A., 1911, ii, 504).—It has 
been already shown that phosphate mixture accelerates the destruction 
of dextrose by hydrogen peroxide. This is not due to the neutrality 
of the medium, but is specific for phosphates, as no acceleration takes 
place when neutral borate or other mixtures of the same hydrogen-ion 
concentration are employed. The authors now show that the addition 
of such a borate mixture to the phosphate mixture exerts no very 
marked action, whereas a similar glycine mixture (prepared according 
to Sorensen) exerts a marked inhibitory action on the glycolysis. 

S.B.S. 

The Significance of Proteolysis in Specific Haemolysis. 
Kohshi Ohta (Biochem. Zeitsch 1912, 40, 247—252).—An immune 
serum (sheep’s blood into rabbit) hasmolyses the specific blood (of 
sheep) without any proteolysis. S. B. S. 

The Influence of the Hydrogen-ion Concentration on 
Specific Precipitin Reactions. Leonor Michaelis and Hein¬ 
rich Davidsohn ( Biochem. Zeitsch., 1912, 47, 59—72).—The forma- 
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tion of specific precipitins and agglutins is, within wide limits, 
independent of the hydrogen-ion concentration. This factor only 
comes into play, to any extent, when the reacting substances are in 
very dilute solutions. In this respect, the precipitin reaction differs 
from the non-specific precipitation of colloids, as no optimal conditions 
for precipitin reaction, analogous to the isoelectric point, could be 
discovered. These results indicate that there is some specific chemical 
affinity coming into play, and the electric charge of the particles plays 
only a subordinate part. S. B. S. 

The Coagulation of Blood. Ernst Fuld and Erich Schlesinger 
(Chem, Zmtr ., 1912, ii, 1569; from Berlin Jdin . WocL, 1912, 49, 
1323—1327).—Dialysis of the blood against an isosmotic salt solution 
deprives the plasma of its power of coagulating, the crystalloid which 
is removed being the calcium salt of fibrin. The absence of this salt 
also hinders the formation of another necessary element in coagula¬ 
tion, namely, the fibrin ferment, for the development of which, 
cytothrombin from the cells and plasmothrombin from the plasma are 
also necessary. The injection of cytothrombin into a vein at once 
causes coagulation, owing to the formation of this ferment, neothrombin. 
The smallest amounts of enzymes would soon set up fermentation 
processes, which would hinder the circulation, were there not also 
present substances which prevent coagulation. 

Fibrin may be redissolved by fibrinolysis, which is partly due to salt 
action and also to an enzymatic agent, thrombose . J. 0. TV\ 

The Dissociation of Oxyhsemoglobin in Human Blood 
During Partial Carbon Monoxide Poisoning. J. B. S. Haldane 
(Proc. physiol, Soc, , 1912, xxii-xxiv; J, Physiol 46).—The presence 
of carboxybaemoglobin in the blood delays the dissociation of the 
oxyhsemoglobin present, so that even though the amount of oxy¬ 
hsemoglobin may be half the normal (as it may also be m a man with 
anaemia without grave results), the combination of the remaining half 
of the haemoglobin with carbon monoxide produces a serious state of 
affairs. W. D. H. 

Blood-relationships of Animals as Displayed in the Com¬ 
position of the Serum-proteins. I. A Comparison of the 
Serum of the Horse, Rabbit, Rat, and Ox in the Normal and 
Fasting Condition. T. Brailsford Robertson (J, Biol . Chem., 
1912, 13 , 325—340).—The amounts of insoluble globulin, total 
globulin, and total albumin in serum were determined by the author’s 
refraetometric method. In the rabbit the results agree with those 
arrived at by others in other ways. Horse serum yields not more 
than 40°£ of the total albumin in crystalline form. In fully fed 
animals the three groups of proteins vary greatly; but the average 
values are characteristic of the species. In fasting, the total protein is 
also highly variable; in starvation it rises. In rabbit, ox, and horse, 
inanition increases the relative amount of alb umin , whereas in rat and 
dog the reverse obtains. W. D. H. 
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The Diastatio Action of Human Saliva. Goichi Hirata 
( Biochem . ZeitecL, 1912, 47, 167—183).—The diasbatic value of saliva 
(as determined by Wohlgemuth’s method) remains practically constant 
throughout the day, and is not influenced by the time of meals or the 
diet. The value is also independent of the amount of saliva secreted, 
and of the age or sex of the individual. It has the same value in 
certain pathological cases investigated as in normal cases, and appears 
to be uninfluenced by the haemoglobin content of the blood. In the 
case of the Japanese, it varies between 160 and 640 in different 
individuals. S. B. S. 

Formation of Hydrochloric Acid in the Stomach. J. L6pez- 
SuXrez ( Biochem . Zeitsch 1912, 40, 490—499).—The author discusses 
the evidence as to the acid-secreting function of the oxyntic cells of 
the stomach, and considers that this has not been demonstrated. By 
direct chemical analysis he shows that the mucous membrane of the 
fundus contains more chlorine than that of the pylorus. He shows, 
furthermore, by Macallum’s histological method that the ordinary 
cells contain more chlorine than the oxyntic cells. S. B. S. 

The Fat-hydrolysing Ferment in Gastric Juice, and its Esti¬ 
mation. Heinrich Davidsohn (i Ghem . Zentr ., 1912, ii, 1378—1379; 
from Berl, Min . Woch., 1912, 49, 1132—1134).—Bona and Michaelis’s 
drop method for following the course of butyrin hydrolysis (A., 1911, 
ii, 302) has been applied to a large number of gastric juices, and a 
widely varying enzyme action has been observed. Directions are 
given whereby the method may be applied to the estimation of this 
hydrolytic enzyme. J. C. W. 

Tryptic Digestion of Oynoscion regalis. George F. White 
and Adrian Thomas (J. Biol . Ghem ., 1912, 13, 111—116).—The flesh 
of Cynoscion regalis, an American fish known commonly as the weak- 
fish or squeteague, was subjected to tryptic digestion in vitro, and the 
amino-acids in the digest were determined by Sorensen’s formaldehyde 
method. The results were regular and in accord with those obtained 
by van Slyke’s nitrous acid method for estimating amino-nitrogen. 
The relatively low rate at which the protein becomes soluble agrees 
with the results of metabolism experiments. Yery low cleavage 
products are formed as soon as the protein passes into solution, the 
average size of the peptides being 2*02 after half an hour’s digestion; 
but there is a very stable nitrogen complex which is not attacked by 
trypsin. W. D. H. 

Animal Calorimetry. V. The Influence of the Ingestion of 
Amino-acids on Metabolism. Graham Lusk and J. A. Riche 
(J. Biol. Chem ., 1912, 13, 155—184. Compare A, 1912, ii, 1189).— 
After giving meat, the metabolism of the dog during the second hour 
rose almost to a maximum, and the respiratory quotient was 0*9; it 
therefore appears that carbohydrate and not additional protein is 
oxidised during this period. After the ingestion of amino-acids and 
especially of glycine, there is a similar increase in the metabolism; 
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this can have nothing to do with deamidation or urea-formation, hut 
is attributed to a direct stimulating action of the amino-acidh on the 
cells of the body. A mixture of five amino-acids produced a moio 
rapid metabolism than when given singly, and more than m^at con¬ 
taining the same amount of nitrogen. W. D. H. 

Animal Calorimetry. VL The Influence of Mixtures of 
Food-stuffe on Metabolism. Graham Lusk and J. A. Riche 
(/. Biol Chem ., 1912, 13, 185—208).—Further details are given of 
the effect of diet on metabolism, and the conception of the process put 
foi ward is that to a basal metabolism (at rest) there may be added meta¬ 
bolism due to plethora, that is, an increased supply of fats and carbo¬ 
hydrates, or the superadded metabolism may be due to the stimulus of 
amino-acids. When these two are added to each other there is no 
summation of effects. W. D. H. 

Fatty Acid Metabolism in the Liver. II. The Relation of 
the Fatty Acids in the Food of the Plaice to those in their 
Livers and Myotomes. V. H. Mottram (J. Physiol , 1912, 46, 
363—369).—The fatty acids of the mussel have a high iodme value, 
which falls between that of the fatty acids of the liver and those of the 
myotonies of the plaice. Such fatty acids are therefore not character¬ 
istic of the vertebrates, and they occur before the appearance of a true 
liver. Their formation is not exclusively a liver function. The 
experiments on the feeding of plaice on mussels cannot, however, be 
considered a refutation of Leathes* theory of the desaturating influence 
of the liver in fatty acid metabolism. W. D. H. 

The Biochemical Synthesis of Fatty Acids from Carbohydrates. 
Ida Smedley (Proc. physiol Boc., 1912, xxv—xxvii ; J. Physiol 
45).—"Various hypotheses to explain the conveision of carbohydrate 
into fat are discussed. Although pyruvic and other a-keto-acids have 
not yet been detected in the tissues, the theory is favoured that 
pyruvic acid is an intermediate product. W. I). H. 

Maintenance Experiments with Isolated Proteins. Thomas 
B. Osborne, Lafayette B. Mendel, and Edna L. Ferry (J. Biol 
Chsm , 1912,13, 233—276).—Details are given and general questions 
discussed on the nutrition of white rats for long periods on foods con¬ 
taining a single purified protein. With the precautions described this 
is possible, and they can be so maintained for peziods equal to their 
adult lives. This is true for gliadin, edestin, and casein, which are 
proteins of very different composition. As glycine is absent from 
casein, lysine and glycine from gliadin, and phosphoproteins from 
gliadin and edestin, and purines throughout are practically absent, 
the synthetic activities of the animal body are clearly brought to 
mind. The possibilities of transmutation of amino-acids must be con 
sidered, and the view that proteins as near as possible in constitution 
to those in an animal’s body are most nutritious must be regarded with 
caution. Long-continued experiments are necessary in all such work. 
Changes in the nitrogen balance over short peziods may be entirely 
deceptive. W. D. H. 
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The Influence of Lecithin on the Nitrogen and Phosphorus 
Balance. Aldo Patta ( Chem. Zentr., 1912, ii, 939—940 ; from Arch. 
Farm, sperim ., 1912, 13, 515—528).—Small quantities of lecithin 
(0*05 to 0*10 gram) administered subcutaneously to a dog scarcely 
altered the nitrogen and phosphorus metabolism when there was 
a small deficit in these substances. Larger doses (0*5 to 0*75 gram) 
caused a sparing action, which was small when the nitrogen and 
phosphorus ingested were insufficient, but was marked when these 
elements were in excess of the body needs. The sparing action of the 
phosphorus was larger than the amount injected as lecithin, and the 
fact) that the injection caused an increase of the nitrogen in the urine, 
at the expense of the fcecal nitrogen, indicates that the lecithin 
stimulates the degradation of the injested proteins. 3. B. S. 

Retention of Nitrogen after Feeding on Ammonium 
Salts. E. Gjrafe (Zeitsch. physiol. Chem., 1912, 82, 347—376).—The 
present experiments on pigs confirm those previously recorded on dog** 
(A., 1912, ii, 659). Administration of ammonium salts mixed with 
abundance of carbohydrate leads to nitrogenous equilibrium, or even 
a retention of nitrogen. W. D. H. 

The Creatine Metabolism of the Growing Pig. Elmer Y. 
MoCollcjm and H. Steexbook (/. Biol. Chem., 1912, 13, 209—218).— 
In some animals (for instance, the rabbit) fasting causes the appear¬ 
ance of creatine in the urine. In dogs, depletion of the liver of 
glycogen leads to the same result, and Mendel and Rose (A., 1911, 
ii, 1002, 1007) consider that there is a definite relationship between 
creatine and carbohydrate metabolism; they further think that 
creatine is not a result of exogenous protein metabolism, but only of 
endogenous metabolism. The present experiments on pigs were 
planned to investigate this question, but it was found that in this 
animal fasting does not lead to the appearance of creatine in the 
urine; this is explained in differences of metabolic habit. When a 
rabbit fasts the total nitrogen excreted rises, indicating an increase of 
protein katabolism. This does not happen in the dog, or only slightly, 
and not at all in the pig. The pig is an efficient fat-storer, so he 
might be expected to use it readily for energy production. On an 
uniform diet considerable irregularities in the excretion of creatine 
occur, and the idea that creatine is destroyed by enzymes is supported. 
Data are also given which leave but little doubt that creatine may 
arise from exogenous as well as from endogenous protein metabolism, 
and that its source, or one of its sources, is arginine, is regarded as 
probable. W. D. H. 

The Behaviour of Some Eydantoin Derivatives in Meta¬ 
bolism. I. Hydantoin and Ethyl Hydantoate. Howard 
B. Lewis (J. Biol. Chain., 1912, 13, 347—356).—After hydantoin is 
given, an insoluble benzylidenehydantoin can be recovered from the 
urine, which accounts for only part of the hydantoin administered. 
No toxic effects follow, which is against Lusini’s theory of the toxicity 
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Hydantoic acid, of which hydantoin is the cyclic anhydride, is not 
destroyed in metabolism when given as the ethyl ester. The hydan¬ 
toin nucleus is not destroyed in the body of cat, rabbit or dog. 

W. D. H. 

Purine Metabolism. X. The Property of the Organism 
to Destroy, or Form by Oxidative Processes, Urio Acid 
in Animals Capable of Producing this Acid Synthetically. 
Yittorio Scaffidi (Biochem. Zeitsch., 1912, 47, 215—225).—In 
experiments carried out with ducks, it was found that animals which 
normally synthesise uric acid can also destroy this acid after ingestion 
when added to a noimdl diet, to the extent of 33—59% of the total. 
They can also degrade guanine to xanthine, and into still simpler 
complexes which no longer contain a purine group. From the xanthine 
thus formed, a certain amount of uric acid can be formed by an 
oxidative piocess. Ingestion of nucleic acid also causes a slight 
increase in the amount of purine bases execreted and a considerable 
increase in the uric acid, the origin of which is ascribed to the piotein 
groups. S. B. S. 

The Metabolism of Endogenous and Exogenous Purines in 
the Monkey. Andrew Hunter and Maurice H. Givens (J. Biol. 
Chem., 1912, 13, 371—388).—In the urine of the guenon monkey 
(Cercopitkecus ), allantoin accounts for 75% of the nitrogen arising 
from the katabolism of endogenous purines. The rest appears princi¬ 
pally as purine bases, uric acid being practically absent on a purine- 
free diet. Allantoin is a true end-product. When purines are given, 
allantoin is increased, and uric acid appears as an intermediate 
product. Only 12—54% of total purine intake is accounted for. 
The deficit is probably due to decomposition prior to absorption. 
There is no approach in this monkey to the human type of nuclein 
metabolism. W. D. H. 

Absorption from the Stomach. Otto Four and Harry Lyman 
(J. Biol. Chem., 1912, 13, 389—391).—A reply to London's recent 
criticisms (A,, 1912, ii, 1189). W. D. H. 

Behaviour of Intestinal Wall After a Prolonged Period of 
Functional Inactivity. Paolo Mariconda (ZeiUch. physiol. Chem., 
1912, 82, 406—412),—After making a Vella fistula, a dog was kept 
for several months so that no local stimulus had reached the intestine. 
The amount of fluid secreted by the intestinal wall was now very 
small, and the amount of the various enzymes was also reduced, 
although not to the same extent. The results are opposed to the theory 
that the secretory function of the intestine is due to chemical stimuli 
carried to it by the blood. Sucrose introduced into the fistula passes 
the wall without being changed; the selective absorptive power of the 
intestinal wall has been destroyed. E. F. A. 

Absorption of Cholic Acid in the Dog’s Intestine. 
Barend C. P. Jansen (Zeitsch. physiol. Chem., 1912, 82, 342—345).— 
Experiments with intestinal loops showed that in all probability cholic 
acid is absorbed unchanged by the intestinal wall. W. D. H. 
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Tlx© Fate of Deeply-degraded Proteins in the Intestine. Peter 
Kona ( Biochem . Zeitsch., 1912, 40, 307—316).—Experiments were 
cariied out with the object of ascertaining whether any protein 
synthesis takes place in the small intestine. Pieces of surviving 
intestine were placed in Tyrode’s solution and various digestion pro¬ 
ducts or mixtures of amino-acids were placed either in the solution in 
which the intestine was kept or introduced directly into the lumen. 
The experiments were carried out at 38°, and during this time the 
intestine maintained its peristaltic movements. The amino-nitrogen 
was estimated both before and after the experiment. There was 
generally an increase in this nitrogen at the end, due probably to 
amino-substances given up by the intestine itself. The amount of 
increase was of the same order as that in which the experiments were 
carried out in Tyrode’s solution without any addition. No evidence 
was obtained therefore of any synthetical process affecting amino- 
derivatives in the intestine. S. B. S. 

The Investigation of the Permeability and Antagonistic 
Action of Electrolytes by means of a New Method. Jacques 
Loeb ( Biochem . Zeitsch ., 1912, 47, 127—166).—It has been already 
repeatedly shown by the author, in experiments on Funduhts eggs, 
that treatment with a solution of one salt alone (for example, sodium 
chloride) alters the permeability of the membrane, and that this 
alteration can be inhibited by the addition of certain quantities of 
another salt (calcium chloride). Salt solutions, of such composition 
that the antagonistic action of the salts is at its maximum, are 
designated equilibrated solutions. If fertilised eggs of Fvmdulus be 
brought into a solution of 50 c.c. 3If-sodium chloride+ 2 e.c. 10/8J/- 
calcium chloride, they will remain on the surface for three days, after 
which the membrane will be rendered permeable by the hypertonic 
solution; the eggs will then begin to shrink, and owing to the 
passage outwards of water, the specific gravity will increase and they 
will then siok in the solution. If brought into a solution of ZM- 
sodium chloride alone, without presence of calcium chloride, they will 
sink within three to four hours, and the membrane rapidly becomes 
permeable. Similar phenomena are observed when tho eggs are 
brought into other corresponding solutions containing only salts. 
By the method of experiment the various earlier investigations of the 
author have been confirmed. The changes in the permeability appear 
to be due chiefly to the proteins, and there is an antagonism 
between the action of acids and the corresponding salts, which is 
characteristic of proteins, as Pauli and his pupils have shown. 
Furthermore, the antagonism in the system H 2 S0 4 -Na 2 S0 4 is more 
complete than in the system HCl-NaCl. The antagonistic action of 
these acids and salts on the Fundvlus egg, as studied by the method 
described above, confirms the theory as to the alterations of the 
proteins by salts. The quantitative study of the action of alcohols, 
however, indicates that these alter the permeability by the action on 
the fatty constituents of the membrane. Provided that the action 
has not gone too far, the change of permeability produced by salts is 
a reversible one, and eggs, which have been a short time in a toxic 
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solution, will recover their normal properties when brought into an 
equilibrated solution. Eggs will also remain alive in distilled water, 
and fish will develop, but they will not recover their impermeability. 
If such eggs are brought into a solution of 50 c.c. 31f-calcium 
chloride+ 2 c.c. 10/8JLT-calcium chloride, they sink in a few hours. 

S. B. S. 


The Influence of Neutral Salts on Ferment Action. II. 
Emil Starkenstein ( BiocJmi . Zeitech., 1912, 47, 300—319. Compare 
A., 1910, i, 449).—The number of salt molecules necessary to activate 
to the maximum extent an inactive diastase preparation is pro¬ 
portional to the amount of ferment. This fact suggests a process 
for the determination of the quantity of ferment in a given organ. 
For this purpose the organ is dried, a 5% suspension of the dried 
powder is made up, and dialysed. The amount of salt which produces 
the maximum diastatic effect with this fluid can then be ascertained. 
By this means the diastase content in various animal organs was 
investigated. Organs of warm-blooded animals contain more ferment 
than those of the cold-blooded. The ferments obtained from both 
kinds of animals work more rapidly at higher temperatures. 

S. B. S. 


Lipoids. XVI. The Cholesterol Content of Different 
Parts of the Brain. Siegmuno Fbankel, P. Kirschbaum, and 
Kurt Linnert ( Biochem . Zeitech., 1912, 46, 253—256).—The 
cholesterol was estimated as its digitonin derivative. In a human 
brain 4*03% was found in the pons and medulla oblongata, 247% in 
the white matter of the cerebrum, and 1*31% in the cerebellum. 

S. B. S. 


The Colloidal Structure of Nerve Cells and the Changes 
which they Undergo. G. Marinescq (Zeitsek. Chem . Ind. KoUni 7 0 , 
1912, 11, 209—225).—The ultra-microscopic structure of nerve tula is 
described and interpreted on the assumption that the ceil constituents 
are of colloidal character. The structural changes which are observed ( 
when the nerve cells are subjected to the action of acids, alkali, salts, 
and various other substances, such as ethyl alcohol, carbamide, glycerol, 
sucrose, chloral hydrate, and antipyrine, are also described in detail. 

The results of these ultra-microscopic observations seem to show 
that the particular structures,* which are presented by the nerve cells 
after treatment by the usual fixing and colouring methods are essen¬ 
tially determined by the nature of the histological processes employed. 
The fixing reagents have, in general, a coagulating effect on the 
colloidal cell constituents, and the observed facts agree with the view 
that the protoplasm is a negative colloid. H. M. D. 

Chemical and Biochemical Investigations on the Nervous 
System under Normal and Pathological Conditions IV. 
The Chemical Composition of the Brain in Progressive 
Paralysis. Domenico Carbone and Giacomo Pighini {Bioclmi. 
Zeitich., 1912, 46, 450—469).—The analyses of brains taken from 
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individuals who have suffered from progressive paralysis and Dementia 
precox paraxoica were compared with those obtained from meat illy 
normal individuals. Whereas normal brains contain about 23% of 
dry substance, those from mentally afflicted (five cases) varied between 
17 and 21% Against a normal value of 20% the acetone extracts of 
the abnormal brains varied between 22*87% and 31*32%. The light 
petroleum extracts varied between 11*23% and 23*14%, as compared 
with the amount from normal brains of 27*84%. The cholesterol 
varied between 13*9 and 24*2%, and the other extractives between 
4*5 and 11*84% as compared with the normal values of 10*96 and 
9*64%. Full details as to analytical methods are described by the 
authors. 8. B. S. 

Broncho-dilator Nerves. Walter E. Dixon and Fred Ransom 
(J. Physiol., 1912, 45, 413—428).—The broncho-dilator nerves are of 
sympathetic origin. Adrenaline given to an animal showing bronchial 
tonus causes active temporary dilatation; atropine causes passive 
permanent dilatation. W. D. H. 

The Influence of Inorganic Salts on the Perfused Heart. 
W. Burridge (Quart. J. expt. Physiol ., 1912, 5, 347—372).—Potass¬ 
ium salts give rise to two types of contraction in cardiac muscle 
(frog), which are termed “ tonic contraction ” and “ contraction 
effect.” Some salts produce one, others the other effect, but all 
temporarily abolish rhythmical activity, and may produce “heart 
block ” if perfused at high pressure. The effects are mainly explained 
by considering that'these salts displace calcium salts, and the various 
calcium salts are displaced at varying rates. Seasonal variations noted 
are explained as due to changes in the balance between calcium and 
potassium salts in the heart muscle; temperature may also be a 
factor. W. D. H. 

Physiology and Pharmacology of the Cardiac Vagus. I. 
The Influence of Chloral Hydrate on the Result of Vagus 
Stimulation. Otto Loewi (Arch. expt. Path . Pharni., 1912, 70, 
323—342).—Intravenous injection of chloral hydrate in small doses 
has no effect on blood pressure and heart rate, but almost completely 
annuls the return of the heart-beat during vagus stimulation. Large 
doses abolish vagus excitability. Camphor has also no effect on 
blood-pressure or pulse rate, but influences vagus stimulation m a 
similar way. The action of pilocarpine and muscarine is similarly 
weakened. W. D. H. 

Physiology and Pathology of the Cardiac Vagus. II. 
The Importance of Calcium for Vagus Action. Otto Loewi 
(Arch. expt. Path. Pharm 1912, 70, 343—350).—Partial removal of 
calcium by small amounts of oxalate increases the excitability towards 
electrical stimuli of various nerves; the least affected is the pelvic 
nerve, but the chorda tymp&ni and especially the vagus are pro¬ 
foundly affected. This is not inhibited by calcium. The action of 
muscarine on the frog’s heart occurs after it is rendered poor in calcium, 
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or tree from calcium. The paralysis of the vagus by pilocarpine or 
muscarine in mammals and frogs is not influenced by calcium. 

W. D. H. 

Physiology and Pharmacology of the Cardiac Vagus. III. 
Vagus Excitability and Vagus Poisons. Otto Loewi (Arch, 
expt. Path. Pharm 1912, 70, 351—368).—In very small doses 
muscarine (and pilocarpine) increases vagus excitability in the frog. 
In vagus paralysis produced by these drugs there exists neither in 
frog nor rabbit any automatic ventricular action. The effect of 
prolonged electrical stimulation of the nerve is either increased by 
muscarine or unaffected by it, according to the duration of the 
stimulation or the dose of the poison. Similarly, the pilocarpine effect 
can be superposed on the muscarine effect, or vice versa. Physostig- 
mine does not sensibilise the muscarine or pilocarpine action. The 
action of pilocarpine and muscarine is considered to be on the 
myoneural junction. W. D. H. 

The Behaviour of Acetic Acid in the Artificial Perfusion 
of the Liver. Adam Loeb ( Biochem. Zeitsch 1912, 47, 118—126). 
—Various results obtained by Embden and his school are recapitulated, 
and reasons are given as to why acetic acid might be expected as 
a normal degradation product of fats, carbohydrates, and proteins, 
especially through the intermediation of pyruvic acid. A.s no evidence 
could be obtained of the formation of acetic acid when pyruvic acid 
was added to blood in a perfusion experiment, the effect of adding the 
former add itself to the blood was investigated. It was found that, 
during perfusion, a very marked disappearance of this acid took place. 
It was also found, without exception in ten experiments, that the 
addition of acetic acid to the perfusion of blood caused a marked 
increase in the formation of acetoacetic acid. The mechanism of this 
reaction is discussed, and it is provisionally suggested that the degrada¬ 
tion of acetoacetic into acetic acid is a reversible process: 

OHa-eO-CH^COaH — 20H3-C0 2 H, 
and for this reason the acetic acid may inhibit the degradation of 
the acetoacetic acid normally formed to simpler products. 

S. B. S. 

The Pate of Glyoxylic Acid in the Animal Body. Georg 
Haas (Biochem. Zeitsch 1912, 40, 296—306).—On incubation of 
minced liver of various animals with glyoxylic acid, this substance 
partly disappeared, but no definite degradation products were isolated. 
Its perfusion through rabbit's liver gave rise to formic acid, and this 
acid could also be isolated in the urine of a dog which had received 
glyoxylic acid per os . S, B. S. 

The Destruction of Alkaloids by the Body Tissues. A. J. 
Clark (Quart J . expt Physiol., 1912, 5, 385—398).—The liver of frog 
and rabbit possesses the power of destroying atropine; this persists after 
the cells are destroyed, and is due to a soluble substance resembling an 
enzyme in its action. The heart and kidneys of the frog and the 
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blood of the rabbit have the same power in a less degree, but all the 
other tissues are destitute of the power. None of the tissues in cat, 
rat, and dog has the power, and the minimal lethal dose of atropine 
is highest in those animals the livers of which can destroy it. 

W. D. H. 


The Distribution of Nitrogen in Autolysis, with Special 
Reference to Deaminisations. Gebtbude D. Bostoce (Bio-Chem. */., 
1912,8, 388—415).—The following nitrogen fractions in the autolysis 
products of liver were determined: ammonia, amide nitrogen, and 
amino-acid nitrogen. It was necessary to ascertain these factors in order 
to determine the fate of ammonium salts and amino-acids when 
digested with liver tissue. In fresh liver the soluble nitrogen fraction 
is characterised by its low ammonia and amino-nitrogen content. The 
latter, however, increases after forty-eight hours’ incubation at the 
expense of the undetermined nitrogen fraction. The rate of autolysis 
reaches its maximum within this period. Acids stimulate and alkalis 
depress the autolysis rate, and the distribution of nitrogen differs 
under these two conditions. Acids cause a lower and alkalis a higher 
percentage of ammonia and undetermined nitrogen fractions than in 
the control autolyses without addition of either acid or alkali. The 
reverse is the case with regard to the amide or amino-acid nitrogen. 
Putrefactive organisms cause a higher percentage of ammonia and 
undetermined nitrogen. No evidence could be obtained of the 
formation of amide nitrogen from ammonium sulphate or lactate 
when digested with liver pulp. There is also no evidence of liberation 
of ammonia from glycine. In view of the formation of ammonia by 
putrefactive organisms, any statements as to the liberation of this 
substance from amino-acids when digested with tissues must be 
received with caution. S. B. S. 

The Permeability of the Kidneys to Sugar after Repeated 
Injections of Adrenaline. Abtub von ELonschegg (Arch. expt. 
Path . Pharm 1912,70, 311—322).—Diuresis which follows the injec¬ 
tion of adrenaline is independent of glycosuria. After salt diuresis 
is pzoduced, it is not possible to produce glycosuria by such injections; 
the blood contains no excess of sugar, but the kidneys themselves 
contain more than normal. Inhibition of glycosuria is not brought 
about by the kidneys being unable to take up sugar from the blood. 

W. D. H. 

The Amount of Silicic Acid in Human Thyroid Glands. 
Hugo Schulz (Biochem. ZeiUch 1912, 40, 376—392).—The mean 
content of the normal glands from the neighbourhood of Greifswald 
was 0*0084%, and that of pathological glands from the same district, 
0*0175%. The pathological glands from Zurich, on the other hand, 
contained as much as 0*0434%. The author, nevertheless, gives 
reasons for not believing that goitre is due to wafer containing silicic 
acid, and he failed to produce the disease experimentally in animals 
which had received over long periods water containing relatively large 
quantities of the acid. S. B. S. 

k 2 
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The Creatine-splitting Enzyme of the Parathyroids and 
the Suprarenale. Albert Holmes Rowe (Amer. J. Physiol*, 1912, 
SI, 169).—A creatine-splitting enzyme is present in the thyro- 
parathyroid tissue; this confirms the results of Gottlieb and Sbau- 
gassinger. A similar enzyme is found in suprarenal extract. There 
is no evidence that either the parathyroids or the supr&renals contain 
a creatine-splitting enzyme which can be activated by the other. 

W. D. H. 

The Chemistry of Normal and Eclamptic Placenta. L. Mohr 
and W. Heimann ( Biochem. Zeitsch 1912, 46, 367—373).—Estima¬ 
tions were made of the water content, total phosphoric acid and 
nitrogen, ether soluble substances, cholesterol, neutral fat, and 
diastearyllecithin. The last-named was appreciably larger in normal 
placenta than in cases of eclampsia. There was no marked difference 
in the other factors. S. B. S. 

The Physico-chemical Basis of a Theory of Muscular 
Contraction (Zuntz’s Theory). William N. Berg {Pflug&r's Archiv. 
1912, 149, 195—220, Compare A., 1912, ii, 1077).—A critical and 
antagonistic discussion of Zuntz’s theory; the main point is that 
lymph contains practically no carbon dioxide in the simple gaseous 
condition, and that when gases are dissolved in water they behave 
diffeiently from substances in true solution, and, with the exception 
of hydrogen chloride and ammonia, exert no osmotic pressure. The 
carbon dioxide which is formed by muscular activity has therefore no 
osmotic pressure. W. D. H. 

The Anaphylactic Reaction of Plain Muscle in the Guinea 
Pig. Henry H. Dale ( Proc . physiol . Soc ., 1912, xxvii—xxix; J. 
Physiol 45).—Experiments on the plain muscle (uterus) of the guinea 
pig sensitised to horse-serum and other proteins ; it reacts in response 
to minute doses (one in a million) of the specific antigen; after 
response it is completely desensitised; it can be re-sensitised by soaking 
in the serum of sensitised guinea pigs. The time zelations of the 
reaction exclude the production of a poison by parenteral digestion. 
The antigen acts on the sensitised muscle like a stimulant drug, the 
peculiar feature being that the “receptive or anti-substance” is de¬ 
tachable. There is much evidence in favour of the view that the 
anaphylactic anti-substance is identical with precipitin. W. D. H. 

Synthesis of Lecithin in the Hen and the Character of the 
Lecithins Produced. Elmer V. McCollum, J. G. Halpin, and A. H. 
Dbbscher (J. Biol . Chetn., 1912, 13, 219—224. Compare A., 1912, 
ii, 368).—Further experiments are given to show that hens fed on a 
diet free from lipoids produce eggs which contain lecithin or lecithins. 
These differ in the nature of their fatty acid radicles, and variation 
may be produced by the nature of the lipoids of the diet. 

W. D. H. 

Red Colouring Matter of Boiled Crabs. Eugene Grandmougin 
{Ghem. Zeit., 1912, 36, 1377—1378).—The change of colour observed 
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when crab-shells are boiled has been attributed by Xornfeld to the 
formation of alizarin-red, which depends on the presence of alizarin and 
aluminium oxide in the unboiled shell. 

The author points out that the presence of anthraquinone in the 
normal organism has cot previously been observed. He also finds that 
the colouring-matter of crab- and lobster-sbell, unlike alizarin-red, is 
soluble in alcohol or ether, and is very sensitive to light. When dis¬ 
solved in alcohol, it shows characteristic absorption bands in the green 
portion of the spectrum which differ completely from the bands given 
by alizarin. It possesses no dyeing power. Finally, the presence of 
compounds of aluminium in the shell could not be detected with 
certainty. 

The exact nature of the colouring matter has not been determined, 
but the presence of anthraquinone derivatives is extremely improbable. 

H. W. 

The Bio chemistry of Termites. The Chemical Composition 
of the Faecal Stalactites of Entermea monoceros. Konrad 
Schubel (Arch. expt. Path . Pharm., 1912,70, 303—310).—The tree ant 
of Ceylon protects its nest by so-called stalactites, and it has been 
surmised that these contain cantharidin or some similar poison. The 
present work shows that the material consists of an organic non-toxic 
substance with a small amount of inorganic salts. The ash has the 
following percentage composition: Si0 2 , 45*2; P 2 0 5 ,1*09; Fe 2 O a +Al 2 O s , 
23*5; Mn 8 0 4 , 1*05; CaO, 14*25; MgO, 1 5, and KgO + Na 2 0, 13*3. 
By distillation in a vacuum it was proved that the fecal matter con¬ 
tains preformed an olefine, probably C^H^, m. p. 75°. These animals 
live almost exclusively on flies and algre. W. D. H. 

Metabolism Studies on the Cold-blooded Animals. I. The 
Urine of the Fish. nW. Denis (J. Biol . Chem., 1912, 13, 225—232). 
—The urine of the dog-fish is clear, odourless, and almost colourless ; 
it is acid to litmus. It darkens and becomes cloudy when kept-. It 
gives the murexide reaction, and contains creatinine, but not creatine. 
The following is the average composition, expressed in grams per litre: 
total nitrogen, 4*2; urea nitrogen, 3*4; ammonia nitrogen, 0*3; 
chlorides (as NaCI), 12*8; phosphates (as P 2 0 5 ), 4*5; total sulphur 
(as S0 8 ), 7*1, and total sulphates (as S0 8 ), 3*4. The goose fish 
(Lophms piscatorius) is the only teleost so far investigated; in 
general appearance and reaction, the urine resembles that of the dog¬ 
fish ; uric acid, creatine, and creatinine were absent. The one specimen 
examined contained, in milligrams per litre, total nitrogen, 400; urea 
nitrogen, 248, and ammonia nitrogen, 2. W. D. H. 

Behaviour of Alioyolio Compounds in Coupling with Glycu- 
ronio Acid in the Organism. Juho Hamalainen (Chem. £mtr. f 
1912, ii, 854—856; from Shand. Arch. Physiol, 1912, 27, 141—226). 
—A number of terpenes and allied compounds dissolved in olive oil 
were fed to rabbits. The urine produced was collected, and the 
coupled glycuronic acids formed were either isolated or the products 
of their hydrolysis by acids were examined. 
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Menthene in this way gave rise to a product which on hydrolysis 
yielded a hydrocarbon , C l0 H 10 , b. p. 178—180°, that on hydration gave 
a dihydric alcohol , C 10 H 20 O 2 , m. p. 55—59°, which may be /j-menthan- 
2:4-diol. Dihydrocat veol in the same way yielded a menthadiene, 
C 10 H lc , b. p. 179—181°, which on oxidation gave dihydrocarvone, and 
on hydration furnished p-menthan-2:8-diol. Terpin yielded a mentha¬ 
diene, b. p. 178—181°, which gave terpin hydrate and terpineol on 
hydration, and terpenylic acid on oxidation with chromic acid, 
Menthone, before coupling with glycuronic acid, appears to be 
oxidised to A 4 *menthen-3-one, since the latter is produced on hydro¬ 
lysis of the coupled product. 

Thujone is apparently first converted m the organism into/wnenthan- 
2-one-4-ol by addition of 1 mol. of water. On hydrolysis the coupled 
product yields carvenone, whilst oxidation with sodium hypobromite 
gives cwiimethyllsevulic acid. Thujyl alcohol, under like conditions, 
*-eems to be converted into y>-menthan-2:4-diol, since the latter is 
formed on hydrolysis of the coupled glycuronic acid produced in the 
organism. 

Sabinol yields sabinolglycuronic acid, C 16 H 24 0 7 , m. p. 82—83°, as 
a colourless, glassy mass, giving crystalline sodium and strychnine 
salts. The latter has m. p. 196—197°, [a]?? - 39*66° in alcohol, and 
crystallises with 2H 2 0 in needles from hot water. Sabinene yields a 
coupled product, which on hydrolysis with 5% sulphuric acid gives a 
gelatinous substance that on hydrolysis with stronger acid yields 
A 1 -menthenone {?). 

Pmene and nopingne appear to undergo oxidation before coupling, 
since the coupled product yields p cymene on hydrolysis. Camphaoe 
is also oxidised in the organism, and yields a mixture of d- and 1- 
bomtolglycuronic adds , C 16 H 26 0 7 , m. p. 163—165°, [a]g -56*91°, as a 
colourless, crystalline mass. 

Z-Fenchyl alcohol furnishes fenchylglycuronic acid , c 16 h S6 o 7) h 2 o, 
m. p. 124—126°, [ajn -63*07°, crystallising from acetone and yielding 
well crystallised salts. 1-iso- Fmchylglycuronic add , m. p. 140—150°, 
[a]jJ - 81*02°, is amorphous. 

Gamphenilolglycuronic acid, <W) r , m. p. 150—153°, is a colour¬ 
less macs, obtained by the use * of either camphenilol or cam- 
phenilone, the latter apparently undergoing initial reduction in the 
organism. 

a-Santenol gives rise to a-santenolglycuronic acid, C 15 
m. p. 160—161°, [a]*, -56'6°, a colourless mass, which yields crystal¬ 
line salts. fi-Santenol also couples unchanged, furnishing j8-santenol- 
glycuronic acid, which was not isolated, but was found to yield santene 
on acid hydrolysis. Santenone is first oxidised to santenonol , C 9 H 14 0 2 , 
m. p. 92—93°, crystallising in colourless leaflets, giving a crystalline 
smicarbazone, m. p. 222—223°, and yielding santemc acid on oxidation. 
Santenonol glycuronic acid, yields a crystalline strychnine salt, 

m. p. 171—172°, and gives santenonol on hydro¬ 
lysis. 

Cam phene hydrate couples unchange i with glycuronic acid in the 
organism, and the product on hydrolysis gives camphene, by loss of 
water from the regenerated camphene hydrate. T. A. H. 
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The Relationships between Tumour Cells and Blood-serum. 
Ernst Freund and Gisa Kahiner (Biochem Zeitsch, 1912, 46, 
470—482).—The property possessed by normal sera of destroying 
carcinoma cells is dne to an ether-soluble, nitrogen-free fatty acid. 
The property of carcinomatous serum of protecting carcinomatous cells 
from destruction, and of giving specific turbidity with saline extracts 
of carcinomas, is due to the euglobulin (nucleoglobulin) fraction of the 
serum which is soluble in sodium carbonate, and is distinguished 
from normal nucleoglobulin by its high content of carbohydrate 
group. The property of carcinoma extracts of giving turbidities with 
carcinomatous sera is due to a nitrogen-free carbohydrate compound. 
The specific precipitates of carcinomatous and sarcomatous extracts 
with their respective sera are characterised in the former case by 
carbohydrate-rich substances, and in the latter case by groups yielding 
the biuret reaction. The carcinomatous precipitates carry down from 
solution added carbohydrates, whereas the sarcomatous precipitates 
carry down added peptone. The tumour cells themselves show a 
similar adsorptive capacity, the carcinomatous cells binding sugar, 
lecithin or nuclein, whereas the sarcomatous cells bind peptones and 
nuclein. S. B. S. 

The Interstitial Granules (Liposomes) in Fatty Metamor¬ 
phosis of Striated Muscle. E. T. Bell (J. Path . Bad., 1912, 17, 
147—159).—Fatty metamorphosis may be produced in the leg muscles 
of a rat by applying a ligature round the thigh ; in the fibres of these 
muscles the liposomes stain with greater intensity, and are much larger 
than normal ; this is especially the case in well nourished animals, or 
if the rat is fed on fat. Pathological fatty metamorphosis is an 
exaggeration of a normal process, and consists in an increase in the 
size, staining capacity, and often the number of liposomes. Part of the 
fat is already present when the process begins. The increase of size is 
probably due to the accumulation of triolein. W. D. H. 

Nature of the So-called Klausner Serum Reaction. G. 
Klausner {Biochem. Zeitsch,, 1912, 47, 86—58).—The author has 
already shown that sera from certain cases of syphilis yield a precipi¬ 
tate when diluted with three times the volume of water. This 
property is lost if the serum is previously extracted with ether, and 
is restored by the addition to the serum of the lecithin-cuorin- 
cephalin fraction of brain lipoids. A serum can also be rendered 
non-precipitable by water if heated, but in this case the precipitability 
(activation) is not restored by lipoids. A serum activated by brain 
lipoids can also be inactivated by heating. The property of restoring 
activity by lipoids is not destroyed by heating. An artificially 
activated serum (by lipoids) if inactivated by heat is not rendered 
active again by the addition of fresh serum; hence, the activating 
property of lipoids is best if they are heated in the presence of 
serum. In all cases both of artificial and natural precipitin reactions, 
the optimal condition for precipitation is dilution with three times 
the volume of water. The natural precipitin reaction, when 
destroyed by heat, is not restored on the addition of fresh serum. A 
positive serum, inactivated by extraction with ether, can be reactivated 
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by the addition of the ethereal extract, which can also activate a 
normal inactive serum. Strong concentrations of the ethereal extracts 
of normal serum, dissolved in water, can also activate a normal 
serum. These results indicate that the precipitation is not due to 
globulins, and that in syphilitic sera the abnormalities are due to 
excess of lipoids. S. B. S. 

Bence-Jones Proteinuria. E. Pro van Cathcabt and J. Hen¬ 
derson i J. lath. Bad ., 1912, 17, 238—248).—A detailed account of 
the examination of the urine in a case of this disease. The general 
result of an examination of the protein present is that the findings of 
Hopkins and Savory (A., 1911, ii, 417) are confirmed. W. D. H. 

The Action of Carbon Dioxide on the Vascular System. 
S. Itami (J. Physiol, 1912, 46, 338—344).—-Small percentages, of 
carbon dioxide produce a rise of arterial pressure mainly by increasing 
the force of the heart. Higher percentages (over 8%) produce 
increased constriction of the arterioles by stimulating the vaso-motor 
centre, and probably from an increased activity of the suprarenal 
glands. W. D. H. 

Diuretic Action of Mercury Preparations. D. Ferron ( Ghem . 
Ztm.tr., 1912, ii, 370; from Arch. Farm . sperim ., 1912, 13, 283—288). 
—Intravenous injection of doses of 0*000010 to 0*000025 gram- 
equivalents of mercuric chloride per kilo, of body-weight causes 
in iabbits an appreciable diuresis, but in larger doses the effect is less 
than that of the saline injection alone, owing to the toxic properties. 
A simultaneous injection of sodium chloride decreases the toxic effects, 
and, vice versa, mercuric chloride diminishes the toxic effects of hyper¬ 
tonic sodium chloride solution. S. B. S. 

Action of Mercury Preparations on Spirochaete Diseases. 

I. Chemical-therapeutic Action of Mercury Compounds, 

Especially of a New Mercury Preparation which Strongly 
Attacks Spirochaete* but is only very Slightly Poisonous 
Wilhelm Kollb,M. Rothebmund, and S. Peschie (Ghem. Zfntr., 1912, 
ii, 1574—1575; from Dent. mod. Wock., 1912, 38, 1582—1585).—The 
therapeutic action of many mercury preparations, such as colloidal 
mercury, mercury peptonate, dinitromereuridibenzoic acid, sulph- 
aminophenyldimetbylpyrazolonemercury, etc., has been examined. 
The aliphatic compounds do not differ very much in their action, but 
the benzene and pyrazolone compounds show many differences in toxicity 
and in the relation of the curative to the toxic dose. Sulphamino- 
compounds show a great lowering of the poisonous nature of mercury 
preparations without a diminution in their spirillocidal properties, and 
sulphaminophenyldimethylpyrazolonemercury is especially to be 
recommended. J. C. W. 

Action of Mercury Preparations on Spirochaete Diseases. 

II. The Toxicology and Pharmacology of Some Mercury 
Compounds. J. Abblin (Chm. Zentr., 1912, ii, 1575; from Deut. 
toed, Woch 1912, 38, 1822—1825. Compare preceding abstract).— 
TheJ poisonous nature of mercury compounds is influenced by their 
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chemical constitution ; the introduction of sulpho- or amino-groups or 
of doubly-linked carbon atoms diminishes their toxicity. The most 
poisonous compounds are those in which the mercury is easily ionised, 
such as mercuric chloride. After injection of mercury preparations, 
the metal is always found in the liver. J. C. W. 


The Sugar of the Blood and Urine under the Influence of Con¬ 
tinuous Adrenaline Infusion. M. J. Gramenitzki (Biochem. Zeitsch 
1912, 40,186—2u9).—Adrenaline was continuously administered to 
rabbits by Straub’s infusion apparatus, and the effect on the sugar 
content in the blood and urine with varying dilutions of the drug was 
ascertained. It was found that there is in general a proportionality 
between the strength of the adrenaline stimulus, and both the result¬ 
ing hyperglycsemia and glycosuria. Under urethane narcosis, the 
amount of adrenaline necessary to produce glycosuria is below the 
normal. Under these conditions, the strength of the adrenaline 
stimulus necessary to produce glycosuria is less than that required to 
raise the blood-pressure. The adrenaline administration increases the 
diuresis within a few minutes, and this effect is often, but not 
always, accompanied by glycosuria. The diuretic effect of urethane is 
to be ascribed to its urea components, whereas its glycosuric effects can 
only be partly ascribed to these. 

Under urethane narcosis, artificially introduced sugar disappears 
more slowly than in normal animals; it also disappears more slowly 
from bound animals than from animals which are free. Venesection 
causes a distinct but slight hyperglycaemia, which is sometimes accom¬ 
panied by glycosuria. The effects of the narcotic, etc., were investi¬ 
gated in some detail in view of criticisms on Ritzmann’s work, which 
was also carried out in Straub’s laboratory. In experiments on 
non-narcotised animals, it was found that the proportionality between 
the adrenaline stimulus and the effects was more marked than in the 
narcotised animals. The primary effect is hyperglycaemia, which can 
be quite marked (up to 0*2%) even when there is no glycosuria. The 
smallest stimulus necessary to produce glycosuria is higher in non- 
narcotised than in narcotised animals. The diuretic action of adrena¬ 
line follows definite laws, and is independent of the glycosuric effect. 
The general theory of the drug action is discussed. S. B. S. 


Effect of Adrenaline on the Pulmonary Circulation. E. M. 
Tribe (Proc. physiol . Soc 1912, xx—xxii; J. Physiol ., 46).—The 
conflicting results of previous workers on this question are probably 
due to the use of different preparations. Adrenaline preparations free 
from preservative cause constrictions at body temperatures. Prepara¬ 
tions of adrenaline chloride preserved with 0*5% chloretone cause 
distinct dilatation of the pulmonary vessels. The constriction obtained 
with pure adrenaline is, however, hardly comparable with that seen in 
organs supplied by vaso-motor nerves, and the question of the 
existence of such nerves in the lung-vessels is left undecided. 

W. D. H. 
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The Vascularity of the Liver. VIII. The Influence of 
Adrenaline on the Arterial Inflow. Russell Burton-Opitz 
(Quart. J . expt Physiol 1912, 5, 309—324).—The complex nature ot 
the blood supply of the liver renders the interpretation of records a 
matter of difficulty, and much of this and the following papers is 
devoted to a discussion of this question. There appears, however, no 
doubt that adrenaline constricts the arterioles of the liver, and leads 
then to a rise of pressure in the hepatic artery and an increase 
in the arterial inflow, the general blood-pressure being also raised. 
This is followed by a period of lessened inflow, although the hepatic 
pressure is still high, but the general pressure is only slightly elevated. 
Exceptions to this rule are explained by the fact that an injection 
of adrenaline does not necessarily imply that it enters the hepatic 
artery; it might be swept past the orifice of the artery; a similar 
accident in the case of arteries supplying other organs might explain 
unexpected results there. W. D. H. 

The Vascularity of the Liver. IX. Influence of Amyl 
Nitrite on the Arterial Inflow. Russell Burton-Opitz (Quart J. 
expt Physiol , 1912, 5, 325—328).—Inhalation of amyl nitrite causes 
a fall of general arterial pressure, but also causes a local change in the 
liver circulation. The fall of pressure in the hepatic artery is pro¬ 
portional to the general fall. On discontinuing the inhalation the 
pressure returns very slowly to normal. The arterial inflow is directly 
proportional to the systemic pressure, and the local changes are 
attributed wholly to the general effect. W. D. H. 

The Vascularity of the Liver. X. The Influence of 
Adrenaline on the Venous Inflow. Russell Burton-Opitz 
(Quart J. expt Physiol , 1912, 5, 329—342).—Evidence is adduced 
that the liver possesses two separate motor mechanisms, one in the 
terminals of the hepatic artery, and the other in the radicles of the 
portal vein, both of which are stimulated by adrenaline. W. D. H. 

Metabolism Experiments in the Administration of Atophan. 
Witold Skorczewski and J. Sohn (Ohem. Zentr ., 1912, ii, 1381; 
from Zeitsch. expt. Path. Tker. } 1912, 11, 254—263).—Experiments on 
normal persons and on sufferers from gout show that the adminis¬ 
tration of atophan causes an increase in the output of uric acid, 
which, however, falls off with subsequent doses, more purine bases 
being discharged. An alteration in the functions of the kidneys is 
presumed, for a retention of chlorides immediately follows the 
administration. The atophan urine always gives the diazo-reaction, 
which becomes weaker after several doses; it also gives the phenol 
reaction with bromine water, a dirty rose-coloured precipitate with 
Millon’s reagent, a yellow piecipitate with phosphotungstic acid, and 
a green colour with a mixture of ammonium sulphate and ammonia. 

J. C. W. 

Why Does Atophan Increase the Excretion of Uric Acid? 
Witold SkOrczewski (Gkenu Zentr. , 1912, ii, 1679; from Zeitsch. 
eafp*. Path. Thsr, t 1912,11,501—507. Compare preceding abstract),— 
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The action of atophan is presumed to be an oxidation disturbance, of 
which the interference in the degradation of uric acid is a special 
case. This affords an explanation of the variations in uric acid 
values, the increase in neutral sulphur, and the appearance of the 
diazo-reaction in atophan urine. J. 0. W. 

The Formation of Phenol from p-Cresol in the Organism 
of the Dog. Max Siegfried and It. Zimmermann (Biochem. Zeitsch .., 
1912, 40, 210—224).—In view of Baumann's conceptions as to the 
degradation of tyrosine in the organism through jo-cresol and ^-hydroxy- 
benzoic acid to phenol, the effect of the administration of p-cresol 
was investigated, and it was found to yield phenol; 32—48% of the 
phenolic substances administered were recovered in the urine, of 
which 23—46% was in the form of phenol. Various modifications in 
the technique of phenol and cresol estimation are given, chiefly with 
regard to the method of bromination, and the addition of sufficient 
alkali before evaporating the urine to prevent loss of phenol. 

S. B. S. 

Formation of Glycine in the Body. II. Albert A. Epstein 
and Samuel Bookman («/. Biol . Ghem 1912, 13, 117—132),—Free 
leucine does not yield glycine, although it undergoes decomposition 
in the body. When benzoyl-leucine is given with benzoic acid, the 
output of hippuric acid is much greater than the leucine alone allows. 
Phosphorus poisoning causes no increased production of glycine or 
hippuric acid. Phosphorus plus benzoic acid has also no such effect 
unless the animal is fasting; then the increase must be due to 
massive disintegration of protein. Much of the glycine liberated on 
feeding with benzoic acid must be the result of a synthesis in the 
body. W. D. H. 

Tolerance to Nicotine. Walter E. Dixon and W. E. Lee (Quart, 
J, ezpt. Physiol 1912, 5, 373—382).—A person tolerant to nicotine 
may be so because nicotine is not absorbed, but this is unlikely. A 
second explanation may be that it is more readily destroyed by the 
tissues. The present experiments were made on rabbits, and in 
thirteen out of sixteen expex iments, tolerance was established, the drug 
being injected under the skin, or into the blood-stream. The analyses 
of the tissues show that the second explanation given above is correct, 
but that all the cells of the body do not possess the power of destroy¬ 
ing nicotine in equal measure: the liver is the most effective. Evidence 
is adduced that the destruction is probably oxidative and due to the 
action of an enzyme. W. D. H. 

The Oxidation of jP-Phenylenediamine by Animal Tissues. 
Fr. Battelli and (Mile.) Lina Stern (Biochem. Zeitsch., 1912, 46, 
317—342).—It is shown in investigations of the oxidative functions 
of tissues that the ^?-phenylenediamine reaction is better than the indo- 
phenol reaction. All tissues can oxidise this substance. The amount 
of oxygen consumed was in most cases measured, and it was found 
that in the accessory respiration of the tissues the amount consumed 
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was the sum of that used up by the tissues, when without the reagent 
plus the amount necessary to oxidise the reagent. In the primary 
respiration, on the other hand, the p-phenylenediamine oxidation 
partly replaced the tissue respiration. The oxidation is most 
intensive in the heart, red muscles, liver and kidney, and much less 
in the pancreas, spleen, and lungs. With the exception of the pancreas, 
the tissues maintain their oxidative capacity for a long time after 
death. Under similar conditions of experiment, most tissues use up 
the same amount of oxygen for oxidising jo-phenylenediamine as they 
do for succinic acid; the biain, however, uses up more. In muscles 
and liver, no more oxygen is used up if both substances are present 
than if they are present alone. The blood is an energetic oxidiser, 
but not the serum, and the action appears to be due mostly to the 
haemoglobin, as in the blood of some animals, the oxidative capacity 
remains after heating to 60°, or treatment with p&ncreatin. This is 
not even lost after heating the blood with mineral acids. An aqueous 
extract of liver inhibits the oxidative capacity of the blood, and the 
inhibitory action is not destroyed by warming to 60°. Blood has no 
appreciable oxidative action on succinic acid. S. B. S. 

The Influence of Various Factors on the Oxidation of 
p-Phenylenediamine by Animal Tissues. Fr. Battelli and 
(Mile.) Lina Steen (Bwekem . Zeitech 1912,40, 343—366).—Small 
amounts of acid or alkali inhibit oxidation. There is no marked 
optimal temperature of reaction between 30° and 50°, but the action is 
lost by heating tissues to 60° for ten minutes. In medium concentra¬ 
tions, salts accelerate the reaction, exerting an inhibitory action at 
higher concentrations. Up to a certain limit the rate of oxidation 
increases with an increase of the concentration of the jp-phenylene- 
diamina, The oxydase is not washed out from the tissues by water, 
and the washed tissues still contain the oxydase. In oxygen, the 
reaction is more energetic than in air. The oxydase is destroyed 
by treating the tissues with alcohol or acetone, or with weak solutions 
of mineral acids. Aqueous extracts of tissues oxidise in presence of 
hydrogen peroxide, and this function is not lost on heating. The 
washed residue of muscular tissue will not oxidise in the presence of the 
peroxide after heating to 60°. Treatment of tissue with pancreatin 
diminishes the oxidative capacity. Both fresh and heated pancreatin 
increase the oxidative capacity of the vegetable polyphenoloxydases. 
Catalysts accelerating the oxidation of jp-phenylenediamine and succinic 
acid are distinguishable from other oxydases by the facts that they are 
not dissolved out by water, and are destroyed by alcohol, acetone, or 
trypsin. With the exception of those of the brain, the catalysts appear 
to be identical, g, b. S. 

Pharmacology of Picrotoxin, Piorotin, and Picrotoxinin. 
Alfredo Chistoni {Ghtm. Zentr., 1912, ii, 371—372; from Arch . 
Farmacol. sperim ., 1912, 13, 220—240).—Picrotoxin and picrotoxinin, 
in concentration 1 in 2000, reduce the tone and the amplitude of the 
contractions of smooth muscle, but in concentration 1 m 10,000 they 
increase the amplitude and diminish the number of contractions, 
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and either do nob influence or slightly increase the tone of smooth 
muscle; picrotin is inactive. 

All three substances, in a concentration of 1 in 2000, slightly increase 
the tone of striped muscle. 

The frequency and contraction of the amphibian heart are affected 
by picrotozin and picrotoxinin, due to their action on the muscle; 
picrotin is inactive. 

Picrotozin and picrotozinin intravenously injected in dogs reduce 
the pulse and increase the blood pressure, due to stimulation of the 
pneumogastric and the vasomotor centres. 

All three substances (1 in 2000—4000) still the isolated hearts 
of cats and rabbits, but this effect ceases when the poisons are removed. 
In a concentration of 1 in 80,000, picrotozin at first quickens and then 
slows the heart’s action, and these effects are not inhibited by the 
previous application of atropine. Picrotozinin (1 in 80,000) at first 
strengthens and quickens the heart’s action by its effect on the vagus, 
but Anally stills the heart by direct action on the muscle fibres. Picrotin 
(1 in 40,000) accelerates the heart-beats and reduces the strength of the 
pulse. T. A. H. 

The Poisonous Nature of Methyl and Ethyl Alcohols. 
Alexander Langgaard (Chem . Zentr., 1912, ii, 1382—1383; from 
Berk Min. Woch., 1912, 49, 1704).—Methyl alcohol is more poisonous 
than ethyl alcohol when taken in repeated small quantities, but ethyl 
alcohol is much more dangerous when taken in a single large dose. 

J. C. W. 


Haemolytic Substances obtained from Serum, and the 
Vitellus of Egg, Submitted to the Action of Venoms. C. 
Delezenne and (Mile.) S. Ledebt (Cotnpt. rend 1912, 165, 
1101—1103. Compare ibid., 1911,162, 790 ; 153, 81).—Cobra venom 
acts on the serum of horse blood or the vitellus of egg, giving rise, by 
dia&tafcic action of the venom on the lecithin, to haemolysin , which 
differs from lecithin in that it is soluble in water and insoluble in 
ether, and its molecule does not contain any unsaturated fatty acids 
(oleic acids). It resembles lecirhin in its solubility in alcohol. 

In the case of the serum the venom-serum mixture attains a maximum 
haemolytic power, which then decreases until the mixture is inactive. 
At the same time a very floe precipitate of calcium soaps (palmit&te 
and stearate) is produced. This diminution in activity, which is 
peculiar to serum, corresponds with further decomposition of the 
hsemolysin, and if the serum is dialysed prior to addition of the venom, 
the second stage iu the action does not occur, and it behaves in the 
same manner as the vitellus of egg. The liquid resulting from the 
dialysis of the serum produces this secondary effect on addition to a 
venom-vitellus mixture. W. G. 
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Chemistry of Vegetable Physiology and Agriculture. 


A Hygienic Pipette for Bacteriological and Chemical Work. 
Sergei Tschachotin (Centr. Bakt. Par,, 1912, i, 67, 319—320)—The 
pipette is intended to facilitate the removal of liquid cultures of 
pathogenic organisms, volatile poisonous compounds, or liquids above 
flocculent precipitates. A double-bored rubber cork is cut transversely, 
and between the two parts an oi dinary rubber cap, such as is used for 
closing bacterial tube-cultures, is interposed and the three cemented 
together. Holes are made through the rubber cap with a hot needle, 
and two tubes are introduced; (a) a short straight one projecting 
slightly above and below the cork; ( b ) a siphon tube having the 
longer arm through the cork. A test-tube, having a diameter slightly 
larger than that of the rubber cork, is used as receiver, and closed by 
means of the flange of the rubber cap. The short arm may then be 
placed in the liquid to be pipetted off, and the cork of the pipette 
depressed slightly into the tube; the short glass tube is then closed 
by the fore-Snger and the cork raised slightly. By this means a 
sufficient vacuum is created in the tube to cause the liquid to siphon 
over, and the flow is stopped by raising the short arm out of the liquid. 

H. B. H. 

Detection of Chitin in Bacteria. A. Viehoever (JBer. Dent, 
botan. Gee., 1912, 30, 443—452).—Chitin was found to be present in 
a number of bacteria, and the occurrence of glucosamine in bacterial 
material is attributed chiefly to the abundant presence of chitin rather 
than to glucoproteins. 

The results are of interest in removing a supposed difference between 
fungi and bacteria. That fungi contains chitin has been known for a 
long time. N. H. J. M. 

Gas Metabolism of Bacteria. I. Fermentation of Dextrose 
by Bacillns coli, B. typhosus, and Bacterium welohii. Frederick 
G. Keyes and Louis J. Gillespie (J. Biol Ch&m., 1912,13, 291—304). 
—The evolution of gas accompanying bacterial growth on media 
containing dextrose was studied by an exact method. Dextrose 
peptone media yield with B . coli more carbon dioxide than hydrogen 
on anaerobic fermentation; on a medium of ammonium lactate, di¬ 
sodium phosphate, and dextrose, nearly equal volumes of the two gases 
are obtained, the mean value of C0 2 IH 2 being 1*06. This ratio is 
raised by the presence of oxygen, and by increase of phosphate. With 
B, typhosus the ratio is never below 19; with Bacterium weHchii it is 
1*±8. W. D. H. 

Gas Metabolism of Bacteria. II. The Absorption of Oxygen 
by Growing Cultures of Bacillus coli and Bacterium welchii. 
Frederick G. Keyes and Louis J. Gillespie (J. Biol Ckem 1912,13, 
305—310).—For both micro-organisms the absorption of oxygen 
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simulates a unimolecular reaction, but the respiratory quotients are 
widely different. With varying oxygen pressures the ratio 00 2 : H 2 , 
varies enormously for B. coli, but only slightly for Bad. welchii. 


W. D. H. 


Activation of Certain Processes of Microbic Oxidation by 
Uranium Salts. Henri Agulhon and It. Sazerao (Compt. rend., 
1912, 156, 1186—1188).—A further study of the influence of uranyl 
acetate on My coderma aceti (compare A., 1912, ii, 973) and a compara¬ 
tive trial of the influence of uranyl nitrate and uranyl acetate on the 
sorbose bacteria. In the case of the acetic acid ferment, 1 part of 
uranyl acetate per 1000 gives an increase of 57% in the acid production, 
and even at a dilution of 1 in 100,000 an increase is shown at the end 
of seven days. With the sorbose bacteria, uranyl nitrate increases the 
late of oxidation up to concentrations of 1 in 5000, but stops all 
fermentation at 1 in 1000. At all concentrations the acetate has 
a more favourable influence than the nitrate, and 1 part of the acetate 
in 10,000 produces an increase yield of 76%. W. G. 

Action of Infinitesimal Doses of Different Alkaline Sub¬ 
stances, Fixed or Volatile, on the Vitality of Microbes. 
Auguste Trillat and M. Fouassier (Compt. rend., 1912, 166, 
1184—1186).—A study of the effect of adding minute quantities of 
various alkalis and organic bases to distilled water, to which is then 
added a drop of dilute, microbic, aqueous emulsion, containing no 
nutrient medium. The results, expressed in numbers of colonies 
formed, are given for the organism M. prodigiosus . With pure water 
there is slight growth for twenty-four hours and then the organism 
dies. Death is immediate with sodium hydroxide until a dilution of 
l in 50,000 is reached, and it is only in the case of ammonia, at 
dilutions of 1 in 50,000 and higher, that there is any marked increase 
in the number of colonies. With organic bases at higher orders oi 
dilution (1 in 250,000) the number of colonies formed is greater with 
fatty amines than ammonia, and still greater with aromatic amines, 
although even here death ensues after fifteen days. The addition of 
traces of putrefactive gases to the distilled water allows cultivation to 
proceed even after three months. W. G. 

Putrefaction with Special Reference to the Proteus Group. 
Leo F. Rettger and Clyde R. Newell (J. Biol. Chem 1912,13, 
341—346).—Putrefaction is taken to mean decomposition of protein 
with the production of malodorous substances. The power to bring 
this about has been attributed to various members of the Proteus group 
acting anaerobically. The present experiments do not confirm this. * 

W. D. H. 

The Influence of Organic Acids on the Fermentation by 
Yeast. Fritz Johanessohn (Biochem. Zeitsck , 1912,47, 97—117).— 
Formic acid and its higher homologues accelerate, in sufficiently dilute 
solutions, the rate of fermentation by yeast. The optimal action 
for each acid lies at the same molecular concentration. The smallest 
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quantities of the acids which stop fermentation do not kill the yeast. 
The stoppage of fermentation depends on the coocentration of the acid 
and not on the absolute quantity present. The relationship between 
this concentration and the quantity of yeist is not a simple propor¬ 
tional one, but can be represented by the equation of a parabola. No 
appreciable adsorption of acids by yeast takes place. The essenti tl 
action of acids is to be ascribed, not to the ions, but to the whole 
undissociated molecule. S. B. S. 


The Mechanism of Alcoholic Fermentation. Alexander yon 
Lebedev (. Biockem . Zeitach 1912, 46, 483—489).—A reply to the 
criticisms of Harden and Young (A., 1912, ii, 670). S. B. S. 


The Mechanism of Alcoholic Fermentation. 11. Alexander 
von Lebedev and N. Griaznov (Ber,, 1912, 45, 3256—3272. Com¬ 
pare A., 1911, ii, 816, 1122).—Pure glyceraldehyde is fermented by 
extract of dried yeast directly to carbon dioxide and alcohol. Hexose- 
phosphoric ester is not formed as intermediate compound as in the 
case of the fermentation of dihydroxyacetone. 

It is further shown that during the fermentation of sugar by yeast 
extract, acetaldehyde is not reduced to alcohol; on the other hand, in 
the absence of sugar, jeast extract is able to reduce acetaldehyde to 
alcohol. This reduction is effected by an enzymatic process 

It is considered that during fermentation hexose is hydrolysed to 
two trioses, one of which, glyceraldehyde, loses hydrogen, forming 
pyruvic acid, which undergoes rearrangement immediately and breaks 
down into acetaldehyde and carbon dioxide (compare Neuberg, A., 
1911, ii, 976, 1019,1020). Methylglyoxal hydrate is possibly an inter¬ 
mediate product (Neuberg and Kerb, A., 1912, ii, 973); preliminary 
experiments indicate that methylglyoxal is fermentable by yeast 
juice. 

The decomposition of hexose into two molecules of triose is regarded 
as a reversible reaction; it will proceed when part of the triose is 
withdrawn as hexosephosphate, so that this last compound acts as a 
regulating factor. The following complete scheme is suggested for 
fermentation: 


40^0,=sejffA. 


Glyceraldtihjde. 


40jH 4 0-»-4H 2 -=4C>H,OH 


4C sl H b 0 4 , etc. 


Dihydroxyacetone. 
4<J i H b 0 s +4RHP0 4 = 
40,H 5 0 s KP 0 4 +4H s 0 
=2aH 10 O 4 (£PO 4 U+4H s ° 
—2C fl H u 0 a +4RHP0 4 


E. F. A. 


Influence of Pressure on Alcoholic Fermentation. LfioN 
IasDEr and L. Amass (Bull. Boe. ehim., 1912, [iv], 11, 953—956).— 
Regnard has shown already that under a pressure of 600 atmospheres 
yeast still ferments sugar solutions. In the present paper it is 
demonstrated, that under such pressures as may occur in practice in 
fermenting liquids with yeast in closed vessels, the reproduction of 
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yeast and the fermentation go on at the same ratio as under atmospheric 
pressure, although when the experiments are conducted under such 
conditions that the air is not renewed, fermentation and the multiplica¬ 
tion of the yeast-cells take place more slowly, although the same 
production of carbon dioxide and alcohol is eventually reached. 

T. A. H. 

Is Ethyl Alcohol Produced by Yeast Fermentation in 
Absence of Sugar? Carl Neuberg and Johannes Kerb {Chem. 
Zentr., 1912, ii, 1299—1300; from Zeitsch. Gdrungsphysiol. Mykologie , 
1912, 1, 114—120).—Since pyruvic acid is easily attacked by yeast 
with the formation of acetaldehyde (A., 1911, ii, 1019) it was expected 
that the ferment alone might be able to carry the reduction further. 
No alcohol could be found, however, but in the presence of sugar, 
much less aldehyde was formed than the amount of pyruvic acid 
destroyed would warrant. It seemed, therefore, that in normal 
alcoholic fermentation, a substance is produced which can reduce 
pyruvic acid or acetaldehyde to alcohol. Formic acid suggested itself, 
but was found to be without influence. Glycerol, however, had the 
effect of largely diminishing the output of acetaldehyde. J. G. W. 

The Primary Transformation of Hexoses by Alcoholic 
Fermentation. Hans von Euler and Th. Berggren (Chem. Zentr., 
1912, ii, 1383—1384; from Zeitsch . Gdi'ungsphysiol. Mykologie , 1912, 
1, 203—218).—The addition of yeast extract to living yeast expedites 
fermentation by 100%, and the difference, AC, between the change in 
optical rotatory power and the carbon dioxide developed (compare 
A., 1912, h, 377) is increased by 20%. Assuming that fermentation 
proceeds in two stages, hexose —>- intermediate product and inter¬ 
mediate product —alcohol and carbon dioxide, it follows that, if the 
extract contains only one co-enzyme the first stage will be accelerated, 
but if there is a co-enzyme in the extract appropriate to each stage, 
then the two reactions will be unequally accelerated according to the 
relative amounts of the co-enzymes. Sodium nucleate also increases 
the activity of living yeast. J. O. W. 

The Effect of Phosphates on the Work of the Proteolytic 
Enzymes in Yeast. Nicolaus Iwanoy (Chem. Zentr ., 1912, ii, 
1384—1385; from Zeitsch. Gariingsphysiol. Mykologie , 1912, 1, 
230—252).—The action of antiproteolytic by-products in yeast fermen¬ 
tation may be overcome by the addition of .acid phosphates. Experi¬ 
ments with dead yeast cells (hefanol) show that the decomposition of 
albumin increases with the concentration of potassium dihydrogen 
phosphate, and that this increase is independent of temperature. By 
decreasing the volume of liquid, or by the addition of autolysis pro¬ 
ducts, the action is still further increased, whereas leucine and tyrosine 
do not influence the process, but dipotassium hydrogen phosphate 
hinders it. 

The proteolytic enzyme may be partly extracted from hefanol by 
means of water. When heated to 80°, it becomes inactive, but the 
addition of potassium dihydrogen phosphate revives its activity. It 

VOL. CIV. i l 
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seems that this salt is able to regenerate the peptase and to promote 
its action. J. 0, W. 

Comparative Influence of Potassium, Rubidium, and Caesium 
on the Development and Sporulation of Aspergillus niger. 
Benjamin Sauton (Compt. rend., 1912,155,1181—1183).— Aspergillus 
niger was cultivated on Raulin’s liquid in the presence of equivalent 
amounts of potassium, rubidium, and caesium as chlorides, and the 
crops weighed after four days at 37°. Potassium causes an enormous 
increase in the crop, which is diminished by 50% on replacing the 
potassium by rubidium, whilst caesium is not a nutrient substance for 
the organism. In a mixture of the chlorides, Aspergillus niger fixes 
the potassium before the rubidium and caesium, thus forming a means 
of freeing the two latter from the last traces of the former metal. 
Potassium plays an important part in the sporulation, although in the 
absence of zinc this could not be conclusively demonstrated. On 
substituting rubidium or caesium for potassium no spores are formed. 

W. G. 

The Scission of a- and 0-Methylglucoside by Aspergillus 
niger. Arthur W.Dox and Rat E. Neidig {Biochem. Zeitsch 1912, 
46, 397—402).— Aspergillus niger acts on the two glucosides m 
exactly the opposite way to that in which yeast acts, for it readily 
hydrolyses the 0-form (100% within six days), whereas it acts only 
slowly on the a-form, hydrolysing only 8% in twenty days. No 
capacity of adaptation of the ferment to the a-form could be 
demonstrated. S. B. S. 

The Behaviour of Moulds (Aspergillus niger and Penicillium 
erustaceum) towards Phytin. M. A. Jegorov {Zeitsch. physiol 
Chem ., 1912, 82, 231—242).—The moulds mentioned grow well in a 
solution of phytin, and assimilate its phosphorus, especially in the 
presence of sucrose and peptone or glycerol. They split off phosphoric 
acid in high measure from the phytin. W. D. H. 

Decomposition of Carbamide, Uric Acid, Hippuric Acid, and 
Glycme by Moulds. Alexander Kossowicz {Died. Zentr ., 1912, 41, 
791—792; from Zeitsch. Garmgsphysiol* Mykologie , 1912, 1, 60—60). 
—Pure cidtures of the following moulds were found to assimilate 
urea, uric acid, hippuric acid, and glycine under stexiiised conditions: 
Botrytis bassiani , Aspergillus niger , Jsaria farinosa , a Fusisporium , 
Mucor Boutin , and Phytophthora infestans. Penicillium brevicaule and 
P. erustaceum utilise urea, uric acid, and glycme, whilst Gladosporium 
herbarum and Aspergillus glaucus only utilised urea and uric acid as 
sources of nitrogen. N. H. J. M. 

The Apparent Respiration of Dead Cells in the Reduction 
of Pigments. Otto Meterhof (Pfluger’s Archie, 1912, 149, 
250—274).—Neutral and weakly alkaline acetone yeast possesses a 
measurable power of taking up oxygen, and this is increased in the 
presence of methylene-blue. In the presence of dead cells, reduction 
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of methylene-blue occurs also, but it occurs also if the dead cells are 
absent. It is, therefore, not due to anything of the nature of vitality. 
In one living animal cell, the egg of the sea-urchin, dissolved oxygen 
is present. W. D, H. 

The Action of Uranium on the Plant Cell. 0. Acqua 
(Ghent, Zenlr., 1912, ii, 1471 > from Arch . FarmacoL sperm*, 1912, 14, 
81—84).—-Dilute solutions of uranium salts (1 : 20,000 to 1 :40,000) 
are absorbed by the cells of the roots of higher plants, where they 
hinder the division of the nuclei, and, consequently, the growth. 
The cells of the green parts are less permeable to uranium salts, and 
are therefore scarcely injured. Thorium and manganese salts have a 
similar but much smaller effect. J. C. W. 


Absorption of Aniline Dyes in Living Plant Cells. E. Kuster 
( Bied . Zentr.y 1912,41, 763—764; from Jahrh . wiss. Bot ., 1911, 60, 
261).—It is shown that a considerable number of dyes, insoluble in 
fat*, are abundantly taken up by plant cells. Overton’s lipoid 
hypothesis regarding the nature of the outer layer of protoplasm is, 
therefore, insufficient, whilst Buhland’s opinion that there is no 
relation between the diffusibility of dyes and their penetration into 
plant cells is incorrect. N. H. J. M. 


The Physical Character of Bio-electrical Differences of 
Potential. Beinhard Beutner (Biochem, Zeitsch 1912, 47, 73—93). 
—The difference of potential at the contact surfaces—part of 
plant/aqueous solution of an electrolyte—can be altered in the sense 
that increasing dilution of the electrolyte makes the solution more 
positive. The change can be expressed by the following equations; 


Pot. cliff. 1 -Pot. diff. 2= 58 log 58 log 1+ Jl + lVmhj* 

c 2 i + Ji + io 6 ffi% 2 * 

where 

1 i = Limiting value of potential difference - Pot, diff, for c»w/ 500 
m 58 

The method of arriving at these equations is given, and also an ex¬ 
perimental verification of the same. The biological significance is also 
discussed. S. B. S. 


Sterile Cultures of a Higher Plant. Assimilation of Nitrogen 
as Ammonia and as Nitrates. Ivan Schulov (J. exper. Landw 
1912, 13, 200—205 (in Bussian), 205—206 (German Abstr.). Com¬ 
pare Hutchinson and Miller, A., 1909, ii, 923).—The results of sand 
culture experiments, under sterilised conditions, showed .that nitrogen 
in the form of ammonium sulphate is assimilated by maize plants. It 
is also shown that the availability of phosphorite is considerably 
increased by the employment of ammonium nitrate, and that ammonium 
nitrate overcomes the injurious action of ammonium sulphate. 

N. H. J. M. 

Localisation and Function of Potassium in Plants. Th. 
Weevers (Bied. Zmtr ., 1912, 41, 764—765; from Bee, trav . hot. 
Kfarland., 1911, 8, 289—332).—By means of Macallum’s reagent 
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(sodium cobaltinitrate with ammonium sulphide and glycerol) it was 
found that potassium is present in all parts of ThaJlophyUs , whilst 
negative results were obtained with the pollen grains of crocus and 
tulips. The greatest amount of potassium in Phanerogams was found 
in the young, embryonal tissues rich in plasma, and in the paren¬ 
chyma of leaves, seeds, roots, and stems. 

The conclusion is drawn that potassium takes part in the produc¬ 
tion of proteins. Its absence in the chlorophyll is opposed to the 
theory of Grafe and Sfcoklasa, that it takes part in the process of 
assimilation. N. H. J. M. 

Chlorogenic and Saccharic Acids in Latex. K. Gorter (Pec. 
trav . chim.y 1912, 31, 281—286).—The colour reactions with ferric 
chloride which de Jong and Tromp de Haas (A., 1904, ii, 762) have 
shown to be characteristic of the latex of certain plants resemble the 
reactions with the chlorogenic acid obtained from coffee (A., 1908, 

i, 186). A delicate test for this add is now described. It consists in 
boiling the suspected substance with dilate hydrochloric add for an 
hour, extracting with ether, and shaking the washed and not too 
concentrated extract with very dilute ferric chloride, when a violet 
coloration is produced. By this means it is shown that chlorogenic 
add is present in the latex of Ficus elastica and of CastVloa elastica . 
It has actually been isolated from the latter substance, 300 grams of 
the latex yielding 0*3 gram chlorogenic add, m. p. 208°, [a]$ - 35'2°. 
The latex of Ficus elastica contains, in addition, an organic magnesium 
salt, which has now been isolated and given the formula 

C 6 H 8 0 8 Mg,3H 2 0. 

The free acid has [a]© + 36*5°, and gives a sparingly soluble potassium 
salt, which closely lesembles potassium disaccharate, and adiphenylhydr- 
azone, m. p. 210°, which is identical with that derived from d-saccharic 
acid. This magnesium salt is the first indication of the occurrence of 
d-saccharic acid in nature. J. C. W. 

The Carboxylase of Higher Plants. W. Zaleski and Elisabeth 
Mabx ( JBiochem . Zeitsch 1912, 47, 184—185).—Neuberg has shown 
that yeast can ferment pyruvic add with evolution of carbon 
dioxide. The authors now show that the addition of this acid to 
powdered pea-seeds causes an increase of the post-mortal production of 
carbon dioxide, which takes place with equal energy in air and 
hydrogen. S. B. S. 

Basic Constituents of Fly Agaric. E. Buschmann (Chem. 
Zentr ., 1912, ii, 613; from Pkarm. Post , 1912, 45, 453—454).—A 
methyl alcohol extract of fiy agaric (Amanita rnmcaria) by precipita¬ 
tion with phosphotungstic acid and silver nitrate yielded hypox&nthine 
and xanthine, the former predominating (compare Zellner, Chemie der 
hoheren Pilsse , 1907). T. A. H. 

The Inulin Metabolism of Ciohorium Intybus (Chicory). II. 
The Formation and Storage of Inulin. Viktor Grape and 
V. Tors (. Biochem. Zeitsch 1912, 47, 320—330. Compare A., 1912, 

ii, 977).—From estimations of reducing sugar and inulin in different 
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parts of the plant collected at different periods, the following con¬ 
clusions were drawn. The inulin is not merely a reserve material, 
but is intimately connected with the general carbohydrate metabolism, 
as it can be readily detected macrochemically in the parenchymatous 
cells of the leaves of young plants. No difference in the inulin and 
lsevulose content of leaves of plants collected in the morning and 
afternoon could be detected. From this fact the conclusion is drawn 
that new carbohydrate is formed during the day in such quantity that 
an equilibrium is maintained between the lsevulose and inulin. As the 
development of the root progresses there is a constant increase in the 
inulin content, accompanied at first by a diminution of the 
lsevulose : the latter increases in quantity again as the roots ripen. 

S. B. S. 

The Organic Phosphoric Acid of Cotton-seed Meal. R. J. 
Anderson (J. Biol. Chem. f 1912, 13, 311—324).—The organic 
phosphorised substance from cotton-seed meal is probably either phytin 
or an isomeride ; this is to be ascertained by further work. 

W. D. H. 

Pigments of the Fucoidsee. Harald Kylin ( Zeitsch . physiol. 
Ckem., 1912, 82, 221—230).—The fucoidsee contain earrotene and a 
crystalline, yellow pigment probably identical with xanthophyll. They 
further contain a yellow pigment, phycoxanthin, which differs from 
xanthophyll in being soluble in light petroleum. E. F. A. 

Presence of Gentiopiorin, Gentianose, and Sucrose in the 
Fresh Boots of Gentiana Asclepiadea. Maro Bridel (Gompt. 
rend 1912, 156, 1164—1166).—The author has isolated and charac¬ 
terised gentiopicrin, gentianose, and sucrose from the fresh roots of 
Gentiana Asclepiadea , and has obtained indications of the presence of 
another carbohydrate, hydrolysable by invertin. W. G. 

The Constituents of Ipe tabaco Wood (Bignonia teooma). 
Otto A. Oesterle (Ghevn. Zentr., 1912, ii, 1666—1667; from Schweiz. 
Woch. Chem. Pharm., 1912,50, 529—532).—In order to investigate 
the nature of Lee’s tecomin (T., 1901, 79, 284), the alcoholic extract 
of B. tecoma wood has been freed from resinous matter by means of 
benzene and light petroleum, leaving a mixture which was partly 
soluble in boiling sodium carbonate solution. The soluble substance 
crystallised in yellow needles or leaflets, m. p. 142—143°, soluble in 
alkalis and alkali carbonates with intense red colours which disappeared 
on reduction, but soon reappeared in the air. Tecomin is possibly 
identical with lapachol. From the substance which remained 
undissolved by sodium carbonate, light yellow needles, m. p. 242°, were 
obtained. J. 0. W. 

Variations of the Fatty Matters, Sugars, and Saponin'during 
the Maturation of Seeds of Lychnis Githago. (Mile.) Marie 
Korsakov (Gompt. rend., 1912, 155, 1162—1164).—The fatty matters, 
sugars, and saponin have been estimated in the seeds of Lychnis Githago 
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at three stages in their development: (a) just after flowering, when 
young and white; (b) further advanced but still white; (c) almost 
ripe and black. The results show a marked decrease in the content 
of fatty matters and sugars, reducing and non-reducing, and an increase 
in the saponin content with advance in development. The young 
seeds only contain traces of saponin, and the amount of saponin in the 
other organs of the plant being practically nil, it seems that the 
glucoside must be formed in the seed itself. W. G. 

Presence of Gentiopicrin in Swertia perennis. Maro Bridel 
(Compt. rend., 1912, 156, 1029—1031; J. Pharm. Chim. y 1912, [viij, 
8, 481—484).— Suw'tia perennis contains the glucoside gentiopicrin, 
which can be isolated in the pure state and hydrolysed by emulsin 
(compare Bourquelot and Bridel, A., 1910, ii, 234) There are also 
indications of the presence of a carbohydrate, which is only very slowly 
hydrolysed by emulsin. W. G. 

Occurrence of Trehalose, Vanillin, and d-Sorbitol. Edmund 
O. von Lippmann (ifer., 1912, 45, 3431—3484).—After exposure to a 
sudden sharp frost in July, the flowers of some blooming rushes, Car ex 
bmnescens, growing in a sheltered spot, were observed to be covered 
with minute, hard, white crusts, which pzoved to be hydrated 
trehalose, 0 12 H0 u ,2H0. . , 

The flowers of an orchid, Gymnadema albida, growing last summer 
on the heights above Davos, were observed by the author to have a 
strong odour of vanilla; vanillin was isolated from them. Under 
normal conditions of growth, the flowers of this orchid contain little 
or no vanillin. 

During last year’s wet summer, many fungi in the fields near 
ELissingen grew in enormous quantities and to prodigious size, in 
particular, a variety of Boletus bovinus , which reached the dimensions 
of a dinner plate. After fine weather had set in, a number of the tops 
of these fungi, which had been struck off by a passer-by and had partly 
dried, were found to be covered with a network of a crystalline 
substance which on examination proved to be hydrated d-sorbitol. 

C. S. 


Chemical means of Protecting Plants from Frost. N. A. 
Maximov (Ber. Dent . hot. Gts 1912,30, 504—416. Compaie A., 1912, 
ii, 476).—The supposition that the protective action of the substances 
employed depends on the eutectic point of the solution is confirmed 
by the results of further experiments in which i mixtures instead of 
single substances were used. A mixture of mannitol and potassium 
nitrate considerably increased the power of resisting cold, whilst the 
two substances, singly, have very little effect. 

As regards the connexion between the protective action and the 
permeability of the plasma for the protective substance, it is now 
shown that the action takes place immediately, and that the result 
depends on the action of the solution on the surface of the plasma. 
From this it follows that the death of plants by freezing is due to 
injury to the surface of the plasma. # N. H. J, M. 
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Alfalfa. IV. Enzymes Present in Alfalfa Seeds. G. A. 
Jacobson (J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1912, 34, 1730—1740).—In continua¬ 
tion of the investigation of alfalfa (Medicago sativa) (A, 1912, li, 80, 
239, 976), a study has been made of the enzymes contained in the 
seeds. The results show that the seeds contain enzymes, which, like 
amylase and emulsin, are capable of hydrolysing starch and amygdalxn 
respectively; an enzyme which coagulates milk, like rennin; an 
enzyme, which like the peroxydases, precipitates purpurog illm from a 
pyrog&Hol solution containing hydrogen dioxide, and an enzyme, 
resembling proteases in being able to digest casein and Witte peptone. 
This protease is found to be a vegetable erepsin, since it will not begin 
the digestion of egg-albumin, blood-serum, legumin, or conglutin, and 
its digestion of casein and Witte peptone is checked to some extent by 
the presence of egg-albumin or blood-serum. The seeds do not appear 
to contain invertase or lipase. E G. 

Comparative Efficiency for Growth of the Total Nitrogen 
from Alfalfa Grass and Corn Grain. Edwin B. Hart, George C. 
Humphrey, and F. B. Morrison (/. Biol. Chem., 1912, 13,133—154). 
—Experiments on heifers show that the utilisation of nitrogen for 
growth is as efficient when the source is alfalfa hay as when it is 
corn kernel. There was no sudden increase or decrease in the nitrogen 
of urine or faeces when the animals were suddenly changed from one 
ration to the other. The amide-nitrogen, which is high in the grass, 
is therefore not valueless. The effect on milk production will, be 
treated later. In growing heifers, the creatinine output rises with 
increased storage of nitrogen. W. D. H. 

Observations on the Action of Fluorine in Nature. Ugo 
Alvisi ( Gazzetta , 1912, 42, ii, 450—452).—The author confirms the 
presence of fiuonne in wheat (when ripe) and in human teeth. He 
suggests the employment of calcium silicofluoride as a manure. 

B. V. S. 

Reducing Substances Present in Fresh Sugar Beets. Their 
Influence on the Direct Estimation of Sucrose in the Beet. 
Henri Pellet (Bull. Assoc, chim. Suer. Dist. , 1912, 30, 239—253).— 
Freshly harvested sugar beets always contain a small quantity of 
reducing sugar, amounting to 0*05—0*27 gram per 100 o.c. of the sap. 
This amount is independent of the initial lichness of the beet in 
sucrose, and does not vary in different parts of the same beet* The 
estimation is made in the sap clarified by treatment with neutral lead 
acetate; basic lead acetate precipitates some of the reducing sugar. 
Beets of inferior quality contain 2—2*5 grams of reducing sugar per 
100 c.c of sap. Beets stored in silos lose some of their sucrose, but 
the amount of reducing sugar does not increase. Beets damaged 
during harvesting or transport contain 0*3—0*35 gram of reducing 
sugar; in sickly beets the quantity increases to 0*4—0*5 gram per 
100 c.c. of sap. 

Reducing sugar is not formed during diffusion. The amount arising 
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during the processes of manufacture is very small when proper care is 
exercised. 

The presence of this reducing sugar renders the polarimetric esti¬ 
mation of the sucrose in the beet-juice inaccurate. E. F. A. 

Sesame Gake. Ach. Gregoire and Ear. Oa&piaux {BuM. Soc . 
chim. Bdg 1912, 26, 479—485).—-A number of samples of sesame 
cake have been examined with respect to the content of pure ash, 
lime, fat, acidity of fat, and oxalic acid. The results show great 
variations in the composition of the commercial products. 

The pure ash contains, as a mean value, 34*6% of lime, the extreme 
values being 28'4% and 39*8% respectively. This determination may 
be employed for controlling the purity of sesame cake, since the great 
majority of other seeds yield an ash relatively poor in lime. Sesame 
cake, free from oil and earth, contains an average of 1*99% anhydrous 
oxalic acid, the individual determinations varying between 1*44% and 
2*96%. This value is not sensibly altered when the oil becomes rancid. 
Free oxalic acid could not be detected. EL W. 

The Black Earths of the Valley of l’oued R’Dom in 
Morocco. G. Gin {Compt. rend., 1912, 155, 1166—1167).—An 
account of a black arable earth from a fertile valley traversed by 
l’oued R’Dom. A description of the earth and results of chemical 
analyses are given. It is found to support vegetation even in the 
warm, dry months, and this is supposed to be due to the presence of a 
trihydrated aluminium oxide in the day, which supplies the necessary 
water during the dry months, and recoups itself at the next wet 
season. The black colour is due to an amorphous humic substance, 
which is partly soluble to a brown solution in potassium hydroxide. 

W. G. 

Agronomic Study of Manganese. P. Nottjn [Compt. rend., 
1912, 155, 1167—1169).—A study of the behaviour of different soils 
towards soluble manganese salts. Soil has the power of rendering the 
manganese insoluble and fixing it, the constituents of the soil, however, 
having different absorbent powers. Silica and humus play no part in 
the manganese fixation. Chalk produces fixation of the manganese 
by interchange of the calcium and manganese. Natural clay also 
has a marked absorbent power, independent of the lime present. 

W. G. 

Nitrolim and its Decomposition in the SoiL III. C. J. 
Milo (Chem. Zentr 1912, ii, 1393; from J led. Proefstat. Java • 
Buikerind , 1912, 601—634. Compare A, 1912, i, 16).—Nitrolim is 
hygroscopic, and absorbs water and carbon dioxide with liberation of 
nitrogen. The calcium cyanamide decomposes into cyanamide and 
carbamide, which, with the help of micro-organisms, gives j rise to 
ammonium carbonate. In soils which are only slightly absorptive, 
the calcium cyanamide gives basic salts and cyanamide, and further 
decomposition proceeds very slowly. J. C. W. 
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Purification of Saturated Hydrocarbons by means of Potass¬ 
ium Permanganate. Nzgolai M. ELishneb («/. Russ, Pkys . Chem, 
Soc., 1932, 44, 1748—1753).—Saturated hydrocarbons, when prepared 
by the reduction of their halogen derivatives, are usually contaminated 
w\th unsaturated hydrocarbons, and the same is the case with trimethyl- 
enic hydrocarbons prepared by Gustavson's method. The removal of 
these impurities is an easy matter when the saturated hydrocarbons 
are stable to concentrated sulphuric acid or to fuming nitric acid; 
but in some cases the unsaturated hydrocarbons are converted into 
saturated ones by these reagents, and in certain others the carbon- 
atom skeleton undergoes isomerisation. 

The author has investigated the efficacy of potassium permanganate 
as a means of purification in these exceptional instances. The results 
show that the complete removal of small admixtures of the unsaturated 
compounds in this way is very difficult, and is accompanied by the loss 
of much of the saturated hydrocarbons. As the concentration of the 
unsaturated hydrocarbon in the mixture diminishes, its rate of oxida¬ 
tion decreases, until finally it may become less than that at which the 
saturated compound oxidises; thus a mixture containing 15 parts of 
menthane and 5 parts of menthene is converted into one containing 
11'5 and 2'5 parts respectively by one oxidation, these amounts 
becoming 7*2 and 0*8, and 3'7 and 0-3 after successive oxidations. 
Somewhat similar results are obtained with mixtures of menthane 
and limonene. T. H. P. 

Fractional Distillation of OoaL lAo Vignon ( Compt . rend., 
1912, 155, 1514—1517).—The author has distilled various samples 
of coal at successive temperatures of 400°, 600°, 850°, 1000° and 
1200°, and analysed the gaseous mixtures evolved at these tempera¬ 
tures. The results show (1) that the unsaturated hydrocarbons 
(acetylene, ethylene, etc.) almost all pass over below 600° and dis¬ 
appear entirely at higher temperatures; (2) methane and its homologues 
are very abundant (60—80% of total gas) up to 800°, after which they 
decrease rapidly with rise in temperature; (3) from 800—1000° 
hydrogen predominates, but in its turn diminishes above 1000°; (4) 
very high temperatures favour the formation of carbon monoxide. 

Else in distillation temperature produces an increase in the total 
volume of gas evolved, but a diminution in its calorific power. 

W. G. 

A New Method for Determining the Position of the Double 
Bond. Joh. Jegorov (J. pr . Chem., 1912, [ii], 86, 521—539).—The 
method consists in combining the unsaturated compound with nitrogen 
peroxide, and heating the resulting additive compound with concen¬ 
trated hydrochloric acid, whereby the molecule becomes ruptured at 
the position originally occupied by the double linking with the forma- 

voii. oiv. m 
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tionof two carboxylic acids: R-CHICHR 1 NO-O’CHR-CHR^NO,, 
or NO 2 -CHR-0HR l *<>NO -> R*C0 2 H+R 1 -CO s H. 

The transfoimation of a nitrite into a carboxylic acid has been 
investigated in the case of amyl nitrite, which, under the influence of 
hydrochloric acid, yields amyl alcohol and an ester, presumably amyl 
valerate, the valeric acid being formed by the oxidising action of the 
nitrite on the amyl alcohol. 

When heated with water at 160—170°, the light yellow, oily, 
additive compound of oleic acid and nitrogen peroxide yields pelargonic 
acid, aynitrononane, azelaic acid, and 6-nitrononoic add . The nitro¬ 
compounds could not be isolated in a state of purity, and therefore 
were identified by reducing them to the corresponding amino- 
compounds. 

6-Aminononoic add , NH 2 -CH 2 *[CH 2 ]^C0 2 H, was isolated in the 
form of its platinichloride irom the above mixture by distillation in 
steam, and reduction of the residual nitrononoic and azelaic acids with 
tin and hydrochloric acid. 

S’onylamine is a viscid liquid, and forms a hydrochloride which 
becomes black when heated without showing a definite m. p.; the 
platinichloride, 2C 0 H 19 *NH 2 ,H 2 PtCl 6 , crystallises in golden-yellow 
needles. 

When heated with concentrated hydrochloric add, the additive 
compound of oleic add and nitrogen peroxide yields pelargonic and 
azelaic acids, together with hydroxylamine. 

From these results the conclusion is drawn that the additive com¬ 
pound consists of a mixture of two isomerides (I) and (II), which, 
when heated with water, undergo the transformations shown in the 
following scheme: 

(I.) 2C 8 H l7 -CH{N02)-CH(0-N0)-C 7 H^C0 2 H —^ H 2 0 + N 2 0 + 

2C s H l7 -CH(N0 o )-G0-0 7 H 14 -C0 3 K C 9 H 19 -N0 2 + C 7 H 14 (C0 2 H) 2 . 

(II.) 20 8 k r -CH( 0 *N 0 )-ck(N 0 n )- 0 7 H M -C 0 !H% & 3 0+$0 + 
C 8 H l7 -C0-0H(N0 s )-CVH u -C0 2 H —v 0 8 H, t -C 0 2 H + NO a *0 8 H 18 -C0 2 H. 

Tne action of hydrochloric acid on ^-nitrononoic acid gives rise to 
azelaic acid: N0 2 ’CH,-[CH 0 ] 7 'C0 2 H —> 

ho-n:c(OH)-[&h 2 ] 7 -co 2 r nh 2 -gh+o 7 h 14 (oo 2 h) 2 . 

In a similar maimer nitrononane yields pelargonic acid. 

The above method has been applied to the determination of the 
position of the double linking in a number of unsaturated compounds. 
In all cases the unsaturated compound was allowed to combine with 
nitrogen peroxide in light petroleum solution at a low temperature, 
and the resulting oily additive compounds were heated with concen¬ 
trated hydrochloric acid at 130—140°. 

TJndecenoic acid gave sebacic and formic adds. isoOleic acid decom¬ 
poses into octoic and sebacic acids, corresponding with the structure 
CHjjMe^OHJ.-OHIOH^OHg^COgH; erucic acid into nonoic and 
brassylic acids. 

Fiom the behaviour of the hexylene, prepared from mannitol, which 
yielded formio, acetic, butyric and valeric adds, the author draws the 
conclusion that the hydrocarbon consists of a mixture of two 
isomerides, OHMelOHPr* and CH 2 I0H*CH 2 Pi a . 
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Methoxy- and ethoxy-undecenoic acids, obtained by the action of 
alcoholic alkali hydroxides on the dibromide of undecenoic acid, gave 
results in agreement with the structure : 

OMe* CH 2 * [OH 2 ] 7 * oh: OH* C0 2 H. 

The unsaturated acids from linseed oil were also examined and 
found to consist of a mixture of the two following compounds: 

CHEt:0H-0H 2 -0H:CH-CH 2 -CH:CH-[CH 2 ] 7 -00 2 H. 

oh3-[oh 2 ] 4 -oh:ch*ch 2 -oh:oh-[oh 2 ] 7 -co 2 h. 

F. B, 

The Theory of the Asymmetric Carbon Atom and Pasteur’s 
Principle. Ernst Mohr (J, pr. Ckem ., 1912, [ii], 87, 91—95).—A 
theoretical ■ paper in which the author shows that, contrary to his 
previous views (A., 1904,5, 1), a compound of the formula C(dR) 2 (ZR) 2 , 
where dR and ZR represent structurally identical, univalent groups of 
enantiomorphous configuration does not contain an asymmetric carbon 
atom, and is therefore incapable of existing in two enantiomorphous 
forms. F. B. 

The Melting Point of Ethylene Dibromide. Eugen von Biron 
• (Zeitsck. pkysikaL Ckem., 1913, 81, 590).—Moles (A., 1912, ii, 533) 
states that ethylene dibromide has m. p. 9'9 75°. Biron has shown 
that when purified by repeated fractional crystallisation it has 
m. p. 10*012° and Df 2*1804 (J. Buss. Phys. C/iem. Soc., 1908, 40, 
1609). He points out that the work must be carried out in the 
absence of light. J. F. S. 

The History of Distillation and of Alcohol. Edmund O. von 
Lippmann (i Ckem . Zeit, 1913,37,1—2. Compare A., 1912, i, 824).—The 
author combats the statement attributed to Davidsohn (Mitt, Gee, Med . 
Naturwiss., 1912, 12, 102) that the Celts first submitted fermented 
liquors to distillation and that the knowledge of the process passed 
from them to other nations. D. F. T. 

Ethyl Ether by Catalysis. Charles Baskerville (J, Amer. 
Ckem . JSoc., 1913, 35, 93—96).—Sabatier and Mailhe (A., 1910, i, 
294) have shown that several metallic oxides, including that of 
thorium, exert a catalytic action on alcohols between 300° and 350°. 
In the case of ethyl alcohol, the action appears to consist almost 
entirely of dehydration with formation of ethylene, but at a lower 
temperature the dehydration is said to be capable of limitation to the 
production of ether. 

Experiments are described in which alcohol vapour was passed over 
pure thorium oxide at about 250 c , but although the conditions specified 
by Sabatier and Mailhe were carefully observed, little or no ether was 
obtained. E. G. 

Esters and Amides of the Phosphoric Acids. IV. Reaction 
between Esters of Metaphosphoric Acid and Uni- and Multi¬ 
valent Alcohols. Synthesis of Glyoero-mono- and -di- 
phosphoric Acid. Preparation of Pure Silver Metaphosphate. 
Kurt Langheld, F. Oppmann, and E. Meyer (Per., 1912, 45, 
3753—3760).—In part polemical (compare Griin aad Bade, this vaL, 

m 2 
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i, 159). When ethyl metaphosphate reacts with ethyl alcohol and 
benzyl alcohol, the following three products are formed : 

PO(OEt) 2 -OC 7 H 7 , P0(0H) 2 *0*C 7 H 7 , 0EfP0(0*C 7 H 7 )*0H. . 

The mono- and tri-esters are obtained in molecular proportions. 
The same result is obtained with glycerol, in which case the excess 
prevents the determination of the relative proportions of the esters. 

Barium glycerophosphate is obtained in stellar aggregates of small 
platelets containing a molecule of water, which is slowly removed on 
drying in a vacuum. On exposure of the anhydrous substance, 
is absorbed quickly and the second |H 3 0 only slowly. The solubility 
in water at 220° is 8*4%, and approaches that of the natural product. 

Barium glycerodipkosphate , 2H 2 0, crystallises well. 

To prepare pure silver metaphosphate, (AgPOg^HgO, sodium ammo¬ 
nium phosphate is converted into metaphosphate by cautious heat¬ 
ing in a vacuum at 320 3 . About half the product is soluble in water, 
from which it is precipitated in crystalline form on the addition of 
alcohol. This product, 2NaP0 3 ,H 2 0, reacts with silver nitrate. 

Silver metaphosphate crystallises in large octahedra. E. E. A. 

The Glycerotriphosphoric Acid of Contardi. Paul Cabb^ 
(Compt. rend 1912,156,1520—1521*).—A reply to Contardi (compare 
A., 1912, i, 743), in which the author maintains that the esterification 
of 1 mol. of glycerol with 3 mols. of phosphoric acid gives glycero- 
diphosphoric add, CgH 5 (P0 4 H 2 )-j*0H, glycerophosphorie acid, and a 
di-ester of the form P0 4 R 2 H, about 50% of the phosphoric acid remain¬ 
ing unaltered and no glycerotriphosphoric acid being formed. 

He further maintains his views, already expressed (compare A., 
1904, i, 133, 215; 1905, i, 184), that, on heating an equimolecular 
mixture of glycerol and phosphoric acid in a vacuum, the mixture is 
transformed quantitatively into the normal tri-ester. W. G. 

Crystalline Forms of Salts of Ethanedisulphonio Acid. 
EL Blricher {Zeibsch. Kryst. Min., 1912, 51, 502—520).—Detailed 
crystallographic constants are given for the following salts of eth&ne- 
disulphonic acid: Sodium (2HgO), monoclinic; 

a:b.c = 0*7893 :1:0*4624; 

/}*» 91°34\ Lithium (2H a O), moaoclinic; a : 6: c »1 -5717:1: 2*5939; 
£«*111°7'. Potassium, monodinic; a : 6: c=* 1*2594:1 :5816 ; 
126°18'. Ammonium, monoclinic; a ; b : e = 1*1647 :1 : 0*6959; 
120°21'. Potassium sodium (2H a G), rhombic; 

aib:c = 0*7467:1: 0*5563. 

Disodium ammonium, Na 4 (NHJ 2 (C 2 H 4 S 2 0 6 ) 8 , monoclinic; a:b:c = 
1*5637:1:0*5906; J8—10l°17\ Lithium potassium (lHgO), mono- 
clinic ; a : b : c—1*2401:1 : 1*2753; $=* 104°41\ Lithium ammonium, 
monodinic; a: b ; c =0*7627; 1: 0*7799; j3 * 96°46'. Barium, rhombic; 
a : b : c«= 0*7678 :1: 0*9062. Barium (H 2 0), rhombic; a : b : c- 
0*9374:1 : 0*4051. Strontium (H 2 Q), monodinic; 

o: 5: c =■ 0*5347; 1: 0*0641; 

jff* 101°3'. Cadmium (2H,0), triclinic; a :b :e = 1*7421:1: 1*0515; 
a=90°1', £ = 101°56', y — 100°54'. Zinc (3H 2 0), triclinic; a : b : c =* 

* and Bull. Sot . ckinu, 1913, [ivl 13, 66—69, 
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0-5718:1:0-7813; a=94°0 / , £«110°2 8', y«90°30'. Magnesium 
(4H a O), triclinic; a : b : c = 0*6546:1:0*4066; a = 96°18', /3=102°9', 
y * 94°14'. Copper (4H 2 0), triclinic; a : b : c — 0*6527 :1: 0*4350 : 
a«95°15', 0 = 96°39', y=94°32'. L. J. S. 

Phenomenon of Double Melting for Fats. Andreas Shits 
and S. C. Bokhobst ( Proc . Z - . AAad. fFeterascA Amsterdam, 1912, 15, 
681—683).—According to Guth (A., 1903, i, 225), tristearin melts at 
71*5°, but if allowed to solidify in a capillary tube it melts at 55°, 
solidifies again, and melts a second time at 71*5°. In view of the 
improbable explanation of these results, the authors have made a 
further examination of the behaviour of the substance, and find that 
the above phenomena are due to the existence of two crystalline 
modifications. Of these, the metastable form appears most readily. 
If, however, the liquid is kept for some time at a temperature between 
the two melting points, the stable form crystallises out, although very 
slowly. 

When the metastable form is heated, it melts at 54*5°, and when 
the temperature is then .raised to 63° the stable form is deposited. 
The stable unary melting point is 70*8°. It is probable that the 
double melting phenomena, observed for other fats, are to be explained 
in the same way. 5. M. D. 

Anomalies in the Consistency and Melting Points of Fats. 
Adolf Grun (Ber., 1912, 45, 3691—3701).—It has already been 
observed that glycerides can exist in two modifications (Kasfc, A., 1906, 
i, 922; Grim and Scbacht, A., 1907, i, 462). To this phenomenon is 
attributable the variation in the m. p. recorded for certain fats with 
the age or method of preparation of the sample. The present 
investigation endeavours to extend the present limited knowledge 
of this phenomenon. 

[With A. Customs]. —ay-Dilaurin, obtained from ay-dichlorhydrin 
and potassium laurate, is a mixture of two modifications; the product 
of higher m. p., 57°, acetyl derivative, m. p. 34°, or after one year 32°, 
is obtained in better yield the lower the reaction temperature 
(140—150°), whilst the other modification, m. p. 40°, preponderates 
when the temperature of formation is somewhat higher (170—180°); 
the latter modi tication very easily remains in a supercooled condition* 
Both forms, on keeping, finally attain a m. p. 45°, which is also the 
temperature observed for a mixed m. p. It is probable that the two 
substances are structurally identical. 

When the two forms of ay-dilaurin are treated with lauryl chloride 
at 100°, two modifications of trilaurin are obtained, one m. p. 45°, the 
other forming soft needles which melt in the hand. The former, 
obtained from the less fusible dil&urin, is identical with natural 
trilaurin; the latter, obtained from the more fusible dil&urin, re¬ 
sembles its parent substance in having in benzene a molecular weight 
only one-half that expected from the formula; the less fusible di- and 
tri-laurins are of normal molecular weight. 

ay^Dibenzoin, OBz*OH 2 • CH(OH) • CHg* OBz, by warming with 
glycerol and sulphuric acid, can be converted into a modification 
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which remains oily at the ordinary temperature; the molecular weight 
of the substance in benzene solution is, however, approximately 
normal. 

a/J-Dibenzoin, obtained from anhydrous potassium benzoate and 
ajS-dibromohydrin, and al*o in a puier condition by the use of silver 
benzoate, is also a viscous, uncrystallisable oil. 

In an addendum it is remarked that lack of recognition of the above 
peculiarities of glycerides may lead to considerable errors, as, for 
example, the reported formation of a/3-dilaurin from ay-dichlorohydrin 
(van Eidik Thieme, A., 1912, i, 333). D. F. T. 

The Synthesis of Fats. David Holde (iter., 1912, 45, 
3701—3702. Compare Kremann and Schoulz, A., 1912, ii, 1152).— 
The author draws attention to the manner in which the results of 
Kremann and Schoulz (loc. cit.) support his views (A., 1903, i, 140) 
that the stearic and palmitic acids in olive oil must be present in the 
form of “ mixed 99 glycerides, and not as tripalmitin and tristearin. 

D. F. T. 

Diglyceride-phosphorio Acids. Adolf Grub and Fritz Kade 
(iter., 1912, 45, 3358—3367).—When phosphoric oxide acts on 
distearin at temperatures above 100°, or in the absence of moisture, 
blackening takes place. When the requisite amount of water is added, 
esters of pyrophosphoric acid or primary orthophosphoric acid esters 
are obtained. The former decompose into phosphoric acid and the 
ortho-acid esters, which are transformed in turn into secondary and 
tertiary esters and finally into the st ible form, pentadi stearin phosphate. 
In addition the reaction product contains free phosphoric acid and di¬ 
stearin. The changes are expressed by the scheme : 
PO(OR)(OH)-0-PO(OH) 2 —PO(OB)(OH)o 

PO(OR) 2 (OH) PO(OR) 8 P(OR) 6 . 

afi-Di&tearin pyrophosphate , OgH^O'CO’C^Hg^O’PjHgOa, is a 
colourless, crystalline, fatty substance, m. p. about 65°; primary 
afi-distearin orthophosphate forms colourless, somewhat lustrous, matted 
crystals, m. p. 71°. The secondary ester yields soft crystals, m. p. about 
67°; it forms a waxy, pile yellow silver salt with silver acetate, and a 
potassium salt separating in colourless platelets. The tertiary ester is 
very similar to the other esters, but the solution is neutral. 

Pentadistearin phosphate, P[0*C s H 5 (0*C0 , C l7 H S5 ) 2 ] 5 , forms colourless, 
brittle crystals, m. p. 70°* All the compounds described are very 
ill-defined. E. F. A. 

Alleged Synthesis of Lecithins. Adolf GriJn and Fritz Kade 
(iter., 1912, 45, 3367—3376),—To effect the synthesis of Tecithins it 
is proposed to allow the components of choline to act in turn on 
diglyceride-phosphoric acid. Ethylene glycol and phosphoric oxide 
acting on distearin produce almost quantitatively distearin ethylene¬ 
glycol orthophosphate , 

When ethylene chiorohydnu is used, the reaction takes place in two 
directions, the glycol ester as well as the fi-cMoroethyl ester, 
C 8 H fi (0*C0 , 0 17 H M ) 2 *0'P0(0H) , 0*0 2 H 4 Ci, 
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being formed. This compound reacts with trimethylamine, forming the 
trimethyiammonium salt, 

0 8 H 5 (0-00-C l7 H 35 ) 2 -0-P0(0-C 2 H 4 Cl)-0-Xmre 2 , 
and on more energetic action of excess of trimethylamine this under¬ 
goes rearrangement to lecithin hydrochloride, 

G 3 H 5 (O-CO-O l7 H 35 ) 2 -O-PO(O-0 3 H 4 -NMe s Cl)-OH. 

The final product obtained was a mixture of both compounds together 
with an intermediate product. 

The fi-chloroethyl este^, from a/3-distearinphosphoric acid, forms colour¬ 
less crystals, which sinter at 60°, m. p. 65—66°; the isomeric 
ay-distearin compound is very similar. 

The ethyleneglycol ester of ap-distearinphosphoric acid has m. p. 
65—70°, and is a typically fatty substance. It reacts faintly acid. 

The trimetkylamimnium salt forms tough crystals which sinter 
at 60°, m. p. 69°. 

The synthetic lecithin hydrochloride (a/3-distearincholinephosphoric 
acid ester) product is a soft, waxy compound, which sinters at 60° to a 
dear, viscid oil, which becomes mobile at 64—-65° and opaque at 74°. 

E. P. A. 

Preparation of Mixed a/3-Diglycerides. Adolf Grun and 
B. Scjhreyer (ifer., 1912, 45, 3420—3426).—Glycerol-a-monochloro- 
hydrin is converted by the action of myristoyl chloride into the ester, 
OH 2 C1*CH(OH)-CH 2 '0‘CO*C 18 H 27 , which reacts with stearyl chloride 
to form myristostearochlorohydrin, 

OHgOl-OH^-OO-O^HggJ-OH^O-OO-O^H^). 

On treatment with silver nitrite the chlorine atom is replaced by 
hydroxyl and a-myristo-j8-stearin obtained. 

a-Myrisio-y-cklorohydrin is a yellow, mobile oil; it is converted by 
silver nitrite into a-monomyristin, m. p. 68°. 

P-Myristo-ay-dichlorohydrin forms colourless, transparent, glass-like 
crystals, m. p. 20°. The /3-monomyrietin obtained from it gives colour¬ 
less, lustrous, crystalline plates, m. p. 69°. 

a-Myristo-P-stearo-y-chloroliydrin forms colourless crystals, m. p. 31°. 

a-Myrieto-pstearin crystallises in slender platelets, m. p. 58°. 

E. F. A. 


Alcoholysis and the Oomposition of Ooooanut Oil George D. 
Elsdon (Analyst^ 1913, 38, 8—11).—Gocoanut oil when boiled in a 
reflux apparatus with absolute methyl alcohol containing 2% of 
hydrogen chloride for about twenty hours deposits on cooling a large 
quantity of methyl esters ; the remainder may be obtained by diluting 
the alcoholic solution with water and agitating with ether. 

When the mixture of the esters is submitted to distillation at 
14 mm. pressure, seven fractions may be isolated (b. p. 63—76°, 
76—100°, 100—128°, 128—153°, 153—182°, 182—204°, 

204—216°). 

From the results obtained on weighing, refractionating, and further 
identification of the fractions, the author considers that the composition 
of the fatty acids and of eocoanut oil may be represented approximately 
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by hexoie acid 2%, octoic acid 9%, decoic acid 10% lauric acid 45% 
myristic acid 20%, palmitic acid 7%, stearic acid 5%, and oleic acid 2%. 

L. de K. 

Preparation of Ethyl Acrylate. Frederick G. Trobridge (Proc. 
Univ. Durham , Phil. Soc 1912, 4, 223—224).—Ethyl acrylate is 
obtained in 80% yield by the action of the zinc-copper couple on ethyl 
ajS-dibromopropionate in ethereal solution. F. B. 

Action of Zinc on a Mixture of Finacolin and Ethyl 
a-Bromopropionate. Nicolai N. Bunge (J. Buss. Phys. Chem. Soc., 
1912, 44, 1776—1788).—This incomplete investigation is published 
owing to the appearance of Umnova’s paper (this vol., i, 7), and is a 
continuation of work begun by Lazarkevitsch and proceeded with by 
Reformatski and Agafonov. 

The products of the action of zinc on a mixture of pinacolin (1 mol.) 
and ethyl bromopropionate (1 mol.) vary with the conditions of the 
reaction. If the latter takes place at the ordinary temperature and 
the viscous mass obtained after three or four days is decomposed with 
water, a yield of 30% of ethyl j8-hydroxy-aj8yy-tetramethylvalerate is 
obtained. At 50—70°, however, this ester is accompanied by (1) a 
lactone, which may also be obtained by boiling either the 

ester or the corresponding acid for some hours with 20% sulphuric acid 
solution; (2) ethyl propionylpropionate, which yields diethyl ketone 
on hydrolysis. 

fi-Hydroxy-afiyy- tetramethylmleric acid, 

CMe 8 *CMe(0H)-CHMe*C0 2 H, 

forms large, colourless crystals (? rhombohedra), m. p. 109*5—110*5°, 
and has the normal molecular weight in freezing acetic acid. Its ethyl 
ester, O l {EL s fi s , is a colourless, viscous liquid, b. p. 117°/20 mm., 
Df 0*96034, tiq 1*44039, and exhibits normal cryoscopic behaviour in 
benzene. The potassium , barium, calcium (+ H 2 0), and silver salts were 

_ 7 * „ .CHMe-CO ^CHMe-CO 

The lactone , CMe s *CH<^jj_J or CMe 2 <^^ _ T , forms large 

crystals, m. p. 65—66°, and exhibits the normal molecular weight in 
freezing acetic acid; when boiled with water it yields a neutral 
solution and does not combine with it. T. H' P. 

Uranium Salts. Abbxgo Mazzucohelli and Olga Greco D’Alceo 
(Atti B. Accad. Lined, 1912, [v], 21, ii, 620—626).—The paper deals 
with complex uranium salts. Additive products are practically not formed 
in the following cases : mercuric cyanate, carbamide or thiocarbamide 
with uranyl nitrate; carbamide or hexamethylenediamine with uranyl 
oxalate; hexamethylenediamine, aniline or pyridine with the complex 
sodium uranyl pyrophosphate, malonate or succinate. Attempts to 
prepare complex salts from axninoacetic, aspartic, aminobenzoic and 
sulphanilic acids were unsuccessful. The aspartate, 
U0 2 (C 4 H 5 0 4 N) 2 ,3H 2 0, 

was prepared, but it is not a complex derivative. The aminobenzoate, 
TJ0 2 (CLH 6 0 n N ) 2 ,4H„0, was obtained, and also the basic sulphanilate , 
U0 8 -0 6 H 7 0;NS,H 2 d. 

The uranous salts also appear to have little tendency to form aminic 
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complexes. Diurano-oxalic acid gives ordinary salts with pyridine 
r2F(C 2 O 4 V0 s O 4 (0 8 H 5 N) 2 ] and withanfli™ [2U(0 2 0 4 ) 2 -0 s 0 4 (0 fl H r N) a ]. 
Indications were obtained of the formation of a complex salt in the 


case of uranous aminoacetate. The basic succinate, U0*C 4 H 4 0 4 ,2H 2 0, 
was prepared, and also the analogous malonate , U0 , C 3 H 2 0 4 ,6H J 0. 
When a solution of sodium uranylmalonate with an excess of m ilonic 


acid is electrolytically reduced, the anodic liquid being an acid solution 
of sodium malonate separated from it by a parchment, dark green, 
dichroic crystals of the complex salt, TJ(0 s H 2 0 4 ) s Na 2 ,2H 2 0, are 
obtained on subsequent concentration of the cathodic liquid in a 
vacuum. A basic uranous phthalate, TT0IC S H 4 0 4 ,3H 2 0, and uranous 
trichloroacetate, TJ0 V C 2 0 2 C1 S ) 2) 3H 2 0, were also prepared. 

R. Y. S. 


Molecular Rearrangements in the Camphor Series. XI. 
Derivatives of woCamphoric Acid: isoAminooamphonanic 
Acid and Its Decomposition Products. William A Noyes 
and Leonidas R. Littleton (J. Amer. Ckem. Soc., 1913, 36, 75—81). 
—It has been shown in earlier papers (A, 1895, i, 295 ; 1909, i, 133) 
that aminocamphonanic acid (aminolauronic acid) is decomposed by 
nitrous acid with formation of lauronolic acid, laurolene, and iso- 
campholactone. The present work was undertaken with the object of 
preparing fcoaminocamphonanic acid and studying its behaviour with 
nitrous acid. 

sec.-Methyl wocamphorate (a-methyl wocamphorate), 

C0 2 H • 0 8 H 14 * C0 2 Me, 

has m. p. 89*5—90°, and [aj D -58*4° in 10% alcoholic solution (com¬ 
pare Noyes and Knight, A., 1911, i, 111). The tert.-methyl ester, 
prepared by boiling a solution of the dimethyl ester in methyl alcohol 
with sodium hydroxide, was obtained as a very viscous oil; it has 
[a]u -53*1° in 10% alcohol solution. The terms “secondary” and 
“ tertiary 99 are used here to indicate the carboxyl containing the 
methyl group. 

Methylsec.-isocamphoramate, C0 2 Me*C 8 H 14 *C0*NH 2 ,m p. 126—127°, 
prepared from the sec.-methyl ester by converting it into the chloride 
and treating the latter with ammonia, crystallises in rectangular 
plates, and has [a] B — 54*1° in 10% solution in methyl alcohol. When 
this ester is warmed with sodium hypobromite solution it yields 
methyl isoaminocamphonmate , b. p. 239° (eorr.), m. p. 230° (decomp.), 
which forms white crystals; the hydrochloride, 

C0 2 Me*0 8 H 14 *NH 2 ,HCl,H 2 0, 

has [a] D - 32*03° in 10% solution in water, and - 42*03° in 10% solution 
m alcohol. If this hydrochloride is warmed with solution of sodium 
hydroxide and subsequently acidified with hydrochloric acid, the 
hydrocklo ide of i&oaminocamphonanic acid, 

KH,-S^, r > 0ae ' 00 ’ H ' H01 ' 

m. p. 320° (corr.), is obtained, which is decomposed by nitrous acid 
with formation of cte-camphonoloctone, together with small quantities 
of an unsaturated acid , b. p. 150°/60 mm. (decomp.), and a saturated 
add % which decomposes at 160°. E. G. 
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New Methods of Preparation of Oamphonenio (y-Lauro- 
nolio) Acid and the Relation of the Latter to Laurolenio 
(Lauronolic) Acid. Julius Bredt [and, in part, Paul Lett and 
S. Link] (J. pr. Chem 1913, [ii], 87, 1—11).—The first part of this 
paper is mainly a summary of the authors’ views on the constitution 
and relationships of the lauronolic acids and allied compounds, 
together with suggestions concerning their nomenclature (compare 
A, 1911, i, 417). 

"When submitted to slow distillation, dehydroeamphoric acid (A., 
1902, i, 374) loses carbon dioxide, yielding y-lauronolic (camphonenic) 
acid (I). It is accompanied by isodehydrocamphoric anhydride, from 
which it may be separated by distillation in steam. When purified by 
the calcium salt, C 18 H 2G 0 4 Ca,H 2 0, and repeatedly crystallised from 
dilute acetic acid it is obtained in feather-like crystals, m. p. 155—156° 
(compare Noyes A., 1912, i, 159). 

Dehydroeamphoric acid combines with hydrobromic acid, yielding a 
mixture of two stereoisomeric hydrobromides (II), of which the cts-form 
has m. p. 108—170°, and is reduced by zinc and acetic acid to cis- 
camphoric acid, whilst the cis-Jrarae-modification has m. p. 232°, and 
on reduction yields cie-Jrans-camphoric acid : 

0H=C*C0 2 H 0HBr*CH“C0 2 H CH(OH)-CH 
CMe, | <JiIe 2 CMe, 

OH.-<WcO»H CH 2 —<JMe-CO,,H CE„-(Wc0 2 H 

(I.) (II.) ‘ (HI.) 

When boiled in aqueous solution the sodium salt of the ds-trans- 
hydrobromide yields as main product a hydroxy-acid (III), which is 
accompanied by y-lauronolic acid (10%). 

Oxidation of y-lauronolic acid with nitric acid, or of its calcium salt 
with potassium permanganate, gives rise to camphoronic acid. F. B. 

A New Method of Preparation of Laurolenio (Lauronolic) 
Acid and the Decomposition of Camphanic Acid in an Electric 
Reflux Heater under Diminished Pressure. Julius Bbedt and 
August Ahann (J.pr. Ohem. 9 1913, [ii], 87,12—26).—Lauronolic acid, 
which the authors now terms laurolenio acid, is obtained by boiling 
y-c&mphonanic acid (A., 1912, i, 113) for a short time with aqueous 
sodium carbonate. It is accompanied by camphonololactone, and has 
also been prepared (1) by distillation of camphanic acid under diminished 
pressure in a specially constructed, electrically heated apparatus, 
a sketch of which is given, and (2) by heating chlorocamphoric 
anhydride (A., 1912, i, 411) with aqueous sodium carbonate. The 
m. p. of the acid varies from 5*5—7° to 8*5—10° according to its 
method of preparation, and [a] D from 181*3° to 195*2°. 

The calcium salt separates from its aqueous solution at the ordinary 
temperature with 2ILO, and not 3BLO, as stated by Noyes and Burke 
(A., 1912, i, 159). F. B. 

Methods for the Preparation of Neutral Solutions of 
A mm onium Citrate. James M. Bell and Charles F. Cowell 
(J. Anier. Chan, Soc. 9 1913, 35, 49—54).—The methods at present 
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employed for the preparation of neutral solutions of ammonium citrate 
are not satisfactory and two new methods have therefore been deviled. 
In one of these methods, the excels of ammonia is estimated by 
extracting the solution with chloroform, and titrating the chloroform 
with 0*lJT-hydrochloric acid in presence of methyl-red as indicator. 
In the other method, the rise of temperature due to the heat of 
neutralisation is observed as the citric acid solution is titrated with 
ammonia, the end-point being at the break in the heating curve. Both 
these methods are considered to be simpler than that involving the 
determination of the conductivity of solutions at constant temperature. 

E. G. 


Thio-y-valerolactone. Karl Fries and H. Mengel (2fer., 1912, 
45, 3408—3411).—On heating valerolactone with phosphorus penta- 

OH -CH 

sulphide, thio-y-valerolactone , CHMe<^_ -qo^ * S °^ a ined as a 


colourless oil of pleasant aromatic odour, b. p. 94—95°/20 mm. It is 
readily hydrolysed by alkali hydroxides to y-mercaptovaleric acid, 
which is reconverted into the thiolactone on treatment with mineral 
acids. 

A further product of the action of the pentasulphide is dithio- 
CH *CH 

y-val&rolaotone, CHMe<^ 2 ^ 2 , an orange-coloured, viscid oil of un¬ 


pleasant odour. Condensing agents such as sodium methoxide convert 
it very readily into tritkio-di-y-valerolactone , 

<**&&££>** 
which cry&tallises in bunches of large, red prisms, m. p. 77°. 

E. F. A. 


Malemdialdehyde. Alfred Worn and Bruno Mylo ( Ber 1912, 
45, 1746—1756).—Malemdialdehyde dietbylacetal, an intermediate 
product in the preparation of tartardialdehyde (A, 1912, i, 162), has 
been hydrolysed by means of dilute sulphuric acid, and the malemdi¬ 
aldehyde has been characterised. The most striking property of this 
compound is its yellow colour, which is more intense than that of 
diacetyl and may be accounted for by the grouping together of con¬ 
jugated double bonds and the conveying of the influence of one 
carbonyl group to the other by an ethylenic linking. Oxidation by 
silver carbonate gives maleic and also fumaric acids, and since the 
original acetal yields a tartardialdehyde acetal of the type of meso- 
tartaric acid (ibid.), it is suggested that this is the real malemdi¬ 
aldehyde, whereas that obtained by Marquis from nitrosuccinaldehyde 
xnonoacetin (A., 1905, i, 224) is fumardialdehyde, especially as the 
nitrous acid which is formed at the same time has a great tendency 
to convert maleic into fumaric acid. 

For the preparation of inaleinliafdehyde, CHO*GHIGH“OHO, 
35 grams of the acetal are shaken with 150 c.c. of A/10-sulphuric acid 
and the faintly yellow, pungent smelling solution is exactly neutralised 
with barium hydroxide. After removing the barium sulphate by 
centrifugation, the solution is evaporated at 40° in a vacuum with a 
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fractionating column which, however, does not prevent the loss of 
some aldehyde, since it is volatile in steam, and the residue is extracted 
with chloroform and dried. The extract is evaporated in the same 
way and the syrupy residue is maintained at 105—115°/9 mm., when 
the polymeric substances slowly decompose and the aldehyde distils 
over. The distillate is collected in a Claisen flask in a freezing 
mixture and redistilled from a bath already heated to 75°, when the 
mobile, yellow, pungent-smelling aldehyde boils at 56—59°/9*5 mm. 
It dissolves in water and organic solvents, and probably forms 
hydrates and alcoholates, since yellow aqueous or alcoholic solutions 
soon become colourless. It is only slowly affected by oxygen 
or bromine water, but it immediately reduces permanganate or 
ammoniacal silver oxide. At the ordinary temperature it very quickly 
changes to a syrup with less intense colour and odour, and it is then 
only slightly soluble in ether, benzene or warm water. From the 
aqueous solution an amorphous solid separates out; probably a syrupy 
and a solid polymeride exist. 

Derivatives of the dialdehyde have been prepared by hydrolysing 
the acetal, exactly neutralising with sodium carbonate, and precipi¬ 
tating with the free base in the cold. The diphenylkydrazone, 
2THPh'NICH'CHrCH*CHIN*35sfHPh, forms unstable, yellow, quadratic 
leaflets from hot alcohol, m. p. 198—199°; Marquis's dihydrazone 
melts at 236—237° {ibid.). It gives a reddish-violet compound on 
oxidation, which is similar to, but not identical with, Marquis’s 
“ tetrazone ” ; they are probably not tetrazones at all. The dioxime , 
C 4 H 6 0 2 N 2 , forms pure white needles from hot methyl alcohol which 
decompose with violence at 150—155°; Marquis’s compound decom¬ 
poses at 220° {ibid.). The disemicarbazone, O 6 H 10 O 12 N 0 , is only very 
slightly soluble, and crystallises best from a large volume of boiling 
water in slender needles, m. p. 246—247° (corr.)* J. 0. W. 

The Isomeric Changes of Dextrose Produced by Alkalis. 
Theory of Catalytic Action. Leonor Michaelis and Peter Rona 
{Biochem. Zeiteck., 1912, 47, 447—461).—The changes in dextrose 
(measured chiefly polarimetrically) produced by alkalis (in presence of 
phosphates, etc., added to keep the hydrogen-ion concentration constant 
during the experiment) is directly proportional to the hydroxyl-ion 
concentration. The acid nature of dextrose was demonstrated, and its 
dissociation constant was found to be 5'10~ 18 . This was measured by 
ascertaining the changes in the hydroxyl-ion concentration of sodium 
hydroxide solutions (measured electrometricayy) produced by the 
addition of dextrose. From these facts, the hypothesis is put forward, 
that the “ catalytic ” action of the hydroxyl ions increases the number 
of sugar ions, according to theory of mass action, and it is the latter 
which spontaneously undergo isomeric change, S. B. S. 

Conversion of d-Gluoose [Dextrose] into a Methylpentose. 
Emil Fischer and Karl Zach (ifer., 1912, 45, 3761—3773).— 
Triacetyimefchylglucoside bromohydrin (Fischer and Armstrong, A., 
1902, i, 263), OH 2 Br-CH(OAc)-OH-aH(OAc)-CH(OAc)-OH(OMe) 

»--o-1 f 
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is converted on reduction with acetic acid and zinc dust into a tri¬ 
acetyl derivative which on alkaline hydrolysis yields fi-methyl- d-iso- 
rhamnottide , OH 3 -OH(OH)-CH-CH(OH)*OH(OH)-OH-OMe. This is 

-0- 1 

H H OH H 


CH S -C—0—C—C—CH-OH 
OH' H OH 


hydrolyed by acids to d-isorhamnose 
(annexed formula), which is identical 
with the isorhodeose described by 
YotoSek (A., 1911, i, 354), and obtained 
by him from purgic acid. Since no 
asymmetric carbon atom is concerned in the series of reactions, no 
Walden rearrangement is possible, and the methylpentose has the 
same configuration as c£-glucose. 

Accordingly the annexed formula of 2-rhamnose (methyl-J-mannose), 

which was hitherto uncertain, is 
established. 

^3-Methyl-d-worhamnoside, like /?- 
methylglucoside, is hydrolysed by 
emulsin, whereas j8-methylxyloside is 
not attacked. Renewed emphasis is 


- 0 “ 


CH, 


OH 
•6—O 


H 

- 6 - 


H 

-C— 


-CH-OH 


H H OH OH 


laid on this remarkable difference in view of the similarity in structure 
of the three glucosides. 

Triacetyl-methyl-d-Lorhamnoside crystallises in well-formed, colour¬ 
less needles, m. p. 100° (corr.), [a]o - 20*22°. 

fi-Methyl-d-i&orhamTioside forms slender, colourless needles, m. p. 
133° (corr,), [a]?> -55*3°, which taste bitter. 

d-woRhamnose separates in hard, colourless crystals in a variety 
of forms, m. p. 139—140° (corr.). The rotation changes from 
[a]i> +73*3° to + 29*7° in aqueous solution. 

d-iso Rhamnosephenylosazone crystallises in yellow needles, m. p. 
185° (corr.), to a dark red liquid (compare Yotocek, loo. cii.), [o]§ - 95° 
in white light j it is the optical antipode of Z-rhamnosephenyl- 


<WeoRhamnonolactone has m. p. 151—152° (corr.), [a]? changing 
from +66-88° to +5-35°. £. F. A. 


Properties of Phytin. M. A. Egorov (JBied. Zertfr., 1912, 42, 
66—67 1 from J. Zsuper. Landw 1912, 12, 361).—The phosphoric acid 
of phytin, which is precipitated by acid molybdate solution, is not pre¬ 
cipitated under ordinary conditions in ammonium citrate solution by 
magnesia mixture. 

When phytin is boiled with water for fourteen to sixteen hours it is 
completely decomposed with production of inositol and inorganic 
phosphoric acid compounds. The yield of phosphoric acid is about 
100%. N. H. J« M. 

Formation of Humus and Combustible Minerals without 
the Intervention of Atmospheric Oxygen, Micro-organisms, 
High Temperatures, or Great Pressure. Louis C. Matoard 
{Compt. rend.y 1912, 155, 1554—1556).—A theoretical discussion 
of work previously described (compare A, 1912, i, 13, 169). The 
author has now shown that oxidation does not intervene in any way in 
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the generation of carbon dioxide and the production of humic sub¬ 
stances by the interaction of sugars and amino-acids. He has further 
obtained a jet black substance, rich in carbon and containing nitrogen, 
which exhibits a remarkable resistance to reagents, and he suggests 
that this reaction should be taken into account in framing theories as 
to the formation of combustible minerals. W. G. 

Some Unstable Nitrites Fixed by means of Organic Bases. 
III. Gino Scagliaeini (Atti B. Accad, Lined, 1912, [v], 21, ii, 
640—643).—The author describes stable compounds of the nitrites of 
mercury, zinc, and cadmium with hexamethylenetetramine. The 
substances were prepared by adding sodium nitrite to a solution of a 
salt of the metal in the presence of hexamethylenetetramine. The 
compound , 2Hg(NO s ) 2 ,8H 2 O,3C 0 H ls N 4 , forms white crystals with a 
greenish lustre. The compound, forms 

colourless prismatic crystals, as does also the compound, 

CdCNO^BH^OeH^. R. V. S. 

Alloxan Anhydride and Its Methyl Derivatives. Heinbich 
Biltz (3er. t 1912, 45, 3659—3675).—By heating under reduced 
pressure it is found possible completely to dehydrate alloxan and its 
methyl and dimethyl derivatives ; the anhydrous substances have an 
intense yellow colour and can be sublimed unchanged in a vacuum. 

Alloxan anhydride , C 4 H 2 0 4 N 2 , obtained by heating the monohydrate 
for an hour at 210—220° in a vacuum produced by a mercury pump, 
forms yellow, rhombic crystals (a : b :c= 0*9974 :1: 1*6841), m. p. 
256° (decomp.). A partial dehydration of the monohydrate is also 
effected by recrystalhsing from acetic acid. 

Methylalloxan anhydride, obtained from the monohydrate by similar 
treatment to the previous bub at 160°, separates from acetic acid in 
leafy crystals (rhombic system, a : b : c = 0*6766 :1: ?), m. p. 
154—156° (decomp.). 

Dimethylalloxan anhydride (compare Holleman, A., 1897, i, 599) 
could be obtained from the monohydrate by heating in a water-pump 
vacuum at 210—220° ; it crystallises from benzyl cyanide in short, 
yellow columns (rhombic system, a:b:e~ 0*6847:1 : f), 

[With E. Topp.]—T he above anhydrous compounds separated from 
alcohols containing a little hydrogen chloride in the form of alcobolates 
which are analogous to the phenolates described earlier (Boehringer 
<fc Sohne, D.R.P. 1898, 107720; 1899, 113722). Alloxan ethyl 

alcokolate, qq^C(OH)*QEe. prisms; alloxan methyl 

alcokolate , prisms; alloxan benzyl alcokolate, prisms. 

Methylalloxan ethyl alcokolate , tablets. 

Dimethylalloxan ethyl alcokolate, tetragonal prisms, m. p. 95°; 
dimethylalloxan methyl alcokolate , m. p. circa 90°, hexagonal tablets; 
dimethylalloxan benzyl alcokolate, crystals, m. p. 185—188°. 

All these alcoholates when heated eliminate the molecule of alcohol, 
giving a residue which has approximately the m. p. of the pure 
anhydride. 

following compounds were prepared by crystallisation from a 
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solution of the anhydride and a phenol "with hydrogen chloride in acetic 
acid; alloxan phenolate, decomposing at 240—245°; alloxan ^-cresolate 
decomposing at 22S—230° (compare Boehringer <fc Sbhne, Zoo. cd.); 
dimethylcdloxan p-cresolate, hexagonal prisms, m. p. 105°. 

[With J. Kartte.] —An aqueous solution of dimetbyUllox *n di¬ 
hydrate when saturated with sulphur dioxide and evaporated in a 
vacuum desiccator deposits dirmthylalloxan sulphite, 

< ^sS-oo>°( oh )’ so *' 0 ( 0 ^<co'nm? >00 ’ 

colourless prisms, which decompose at 75°. Methylcdloxan sulphite, 
obtained in an analogous manner, crystallises in pzisms with 4H 2 0. 
AUomn sulphite forms rhombic leaflets, decomposing near 184°. 

Alloxan anhydride condenses in alcoholic acetic acid solution with 
dimethylcarbamide producing 7 :9-dimethyluric acid glycol (compare 
Biltz and Krebs, A., 1910, i, 326), but the product from dimethyl- 
alloxan anhydride and dimethylcarbamide was allocaffeine (compare 
Biltz and Krebs, loc. tit ., i, 321). 

Working details are given of the methods found most suitable for 
the preparation of di- and tetra-methylalloxantin and their conversion 
into methyl- and dimethyl-alloxans. D. F. T, 

The System Ammonium Thiocyanate-Thiocarbamide- 
Water. Andreas Shits and A Kettner (Froc. K. Akad . Wetemch. 
Amsterdam , 1912, 15, 683—686).—The investigation of the melting- 
point diagram of the pseudo-binary system ammonium thiocyanate- 
thiocarbamide has given results which indicate the existence of a 
compound NH 4 CNS,4CS(NH 2 ) 2 , whereas Atkins and Werner (T., 1912, 
101, 1167) are of the opinion that the compound has the composition 
NH 4 CNS,3CS(NH 2 ) 2 . The evidence for the former is supported by 
the results of the determination of the solubility isotherms at 25° and 
the examination of the co-existing solid phases by the residue method. 
The solubility curves afford a simple explanation of the method of 
preparation of thiocarbamide from ammonium thiocyanate recommended 
by Reynolds and Werner (T., 1903, 83, 1), which up to the present 
has not been satisfactorily accounted for. H. M. D. 

Selective Catalysis of Dehydrogenation. Nicolai D. Zelinski 
(B&\, 1912, 45, 3678—3682).—The catalytic dehydrogenation of 
cyclohexane compounds by palladium or platinum at 300° and the 
inactivity of these metals towards cyclopentane compounds under the 
same conditions can be applied to the separation of cyclohexane and 
cyclopentane hydrocarbons. 

[With (Frl.) A. Hebzenstein.] —After a mixture of equal volumes of 
methylcyclopentane and cyclohexane has been thrice submitted to the 
action of platinum black at 300°, no further liberation of hydrogen 
occurs, and the hydrogen collected amounts to more than 90% of the 
theoretical. After removal of the benzene from the resultant 
hydrocarbon mixture by treatment at the ordinary temperature with 
sulphuric acid (two volumes of acid, D 1*84, mixed with one volume 
of faming acid containing 7% of anhydride), the residual liquid was 
pure methylcyclopentane. 
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cycZoHeptane resembles cycZopentane (Zelinski, A., 1911, i, 968) in 
resisting the above catalytic dehydrogenation. 

A specimen of naphtha, b. p. 102—104°, D 18 0*7647, .w 18 1*4215, 
from Baku petroleum, by the above treatment gave a liquid which 
could be separated by distillation into two fractions. The less volatile 
fraction, b. p. 105—107°, contained much toluene, whilst the other 
fraction, b. p. 104—105°, after one more treatment with platinum 
black followed by the removal of any aromatic hydrocarbons by means 
of the special sulphuric acid mentioned above, gave a hydrocarbon, 
CVH W , b. p. 101—102*57747 mm., Bf 0*7488, rc 20 1*4101, which is 
probably a cycZopentane or cycfobutane derivative. 

[With W. Dobhochotov.]—A nother specimen of naphtha, b. p. 
100—100-5°, D 18 0*766, w 205 1*4210, when submitted to the action of 
platinum black at 300°, liberated much hydrogen, and after the 
removal of toluene and redistillation had b. p. 100—101°, DJ 8 0*7490, 
n 18 1*4142. The original hydrocarbon, a “ heptanaphthene,” which 
had been previously treated with a mixture of nitric and sulphuric 
acids, had therefore yielded a cycfoparaffin product very similar to that 
obtained from the above naphtha fraction (b. p. 102—104°), which had 
not been first treated with nitric and sulphuric acids. D. F. T. 

Formation of Dimethylstyrene [/3-Phenyl-A0-butylene] from 
Phenyldimethylethyl Alcohol [jS-Phenylwobutyl Alcohol]. 
Albin Haller and Edouard Bauer ( Gompt. rend., 1912, 155, 
1581—1585).—By the action of sodamide on phenylacetonitrile(l mol.) 
in ethereal solution followed by the addition of methyl iodide (1 mol.), 
a liquid, b. p. 115—120719—20 mm., is obtained, which on further 
treatment with sodamide and methyl iodide gives a-phenyl&obutyro- 
nitrile (compare Wallach, A, 1900, i, 229). This substance on hydrolysis 
with 85% sulphuric acid on a water-bath furnishes the corresponding 
amide, which by reduction with sodium in absolute alcohol yields 
fi-phmyli&Qbutyl alcohol , OPhMe 2 'CH 2 *OH, b. p. 122—123720 mm., 
which gives a phenylurethane , white needles, m. p. 59—60°. During 
the reduction there is produced at the same time some /3-phenyh7?o- 
butylamine, b. p. 115—II 672 O mm. (compare Wallach, he. oit.), which 
forms a platimchloride , insoluble in water. 

By acting on /B-phenylwobutyl alcohol with thionyl chloride in slight 
excess at 0°, a liquid is obtained separable into two fractions, of which 
one is /3-phenyl-A^-butylene, OPhMelCHMe (compare Klages, A., 1902, 
i, 666; 1903, i, 19), and the other a chloride, C 10 H 18 Ol,b. p. 104—105°/ 
20 mm., the constitution of which has not yet been established. With 
silver acetate, it gives an acetate, which on saponification gives an 
alcohol , b. p., 115—117°/15 mm., isomeric with the alcohol from which 
the chloride was derived. W. G. 

2:4:6-Tribromo-l-iodo-3-nitrobenzene. O. Loring Jackson 
and Webster N. Jones (Amer. Ohem. J ., 1913, 49, 46—55).—2:4:6- 
Tribromo-3-nitroaniline (Korner, A., 1876, i, 210) has m. p. 101*5°. 
Bemmers (A., 1874, 696) assigned the m. p. 214—215° to this com¬ 
pound, but it is now shown that his substance was probably 2:4:6- 
tribromo-3-nitroacetanilide. 2:4:6- Tribromo - 3 - nitrodiacetanilide 
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(Remmers, loc. cit .) has m. p. 168—169°, and seems to be identical 
with the substance supposed by Wheeler (A., 1896, i, 157) to be the 
monoacetanilide. 2:4: b-Tribroino-Z-nitroacetanilide, m. p. 208—209°, 
forms white, rhombic crystals. 

2: 4 ib-Twbromo-X’iodo-Z-nitrobenz&ne, 0 b HBr 8 I*N0 2 ,m.p. 144—145°, 
obtained by the action o£ potassium iodide on the diazotisation product 
of 2 : 4 : 6 -tribromo- 3 -nitroandine, crystallises in white, rectangular 
plates. When this substance is treated with a solution of sodium 
ethoxide, it is converted into a dibromoiodomtrophenetole, 
NO 2 -O 0 HBr a I;OEt, 

in. p. 121 °, which forms long, white, zoctangular prisms; other 
compounds are produced in this reaction, one of which has m. p. 149°. 

E. G. 

The Nitration of the Ohlorotoluenes. Arnold IT. Holleman 
and J. P. Wibaut ( Proo . K, Akad. Wetensch. Amsterdam , 1912, 15, 
594 —599).—The position assumed by a third substituent in a benzene 
ring depends on the relative velocities of substitution caused by the 
two subatituents already present. The hydroxyl, amino-, halogen and 
methyl groups which cause ortho-para substitution are placed in the 
order of decreasing velocity. 

In order to obtain further knowledge of the relative substitution 
velocity caused by different groups, the author has re-investigated the 
nitration products of o-chlorotoluene (Goldschmidt and Ronig, A., 1886, 
1022). All four possible chloronitrotoluenes, 2:3, 2:4, 2 :5, 2 : 6 , 
were found to be present in the product, although the 2 : 4 -isomeride 
proved difficult of detection. For the estimation of the relative 
amounts of the isomerides in the nitration product, Yaleton*s modifica¬ 
tion of the m.-p. method was used, and indicated in a product 
obtained at 0° from 10 grams of chlorotoluene and 40 grains of nitric 
acid (D 1*52), 19-2, 17-0, 43*3, and 20*5% respectively, in the above 
order. 

In extending a similar investigation to the nitration of wi-chloro- 
toluene, 3 : 6 -, 3 :5-, 3:4-, and 3 : 2 -chloronibrotoluenes were prepared 
in a high state of purity, and had m. p. 24*9°, 58*4°, 24*2°, and 23*4° 
respectively. Analysis of the reaction product indicated no appreciable 
quantity of the 3:5-isomezide, and 58*9, 32*3, and 8 * 8 % of the 
remaining three. 

By a calculation involving the composition of the nitration products 
of toluene, chlorobenzene and p-chlorotoluene, it is deduced that 
chlorine oauses a velocity of substitution 1*491 times as great as that 
caused by the methyl radicle. The knowledge of this number allows 
the calculation of the proportion in which the various isomeric products 
should be formed in the nitration of 0 * and m-chlorotoluenes, and the 
theoretical proportions exhibit a gratifying concordance with the 
experimental, D. F. T. 

aa Dihalogenoarylsulphonylaoetonitnles, R/SO a -OX a *CN, and 
a Peculiar Reduction of these Halogen Compounds. Julius 
Tk 6 ger and W. Krosbbbrg (/. pr. Ohem ., 1913, [ii], 87, 67—84. 
Compare A., 1905, i, 336, 870; 1908, i, 633, 798).—It has been 
shown previously that aa-dibromoarylsulphonylacetonitriles may be 

VOL, CIV. i. 
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obtained readily by the action of bromine on the sodium salts of 
arylsulphonyl-a-oximinoacetonitriles, S0 2 R , C(IN0H)'0N, in aqueous 
solution. Attempts to prepare the corresponding dichloro- and 
di-iodo-compounds in a similar manner were unsuccessful. The 
dicbloro-compounds may, however, be obtained by the addition of 
bleaching powder to a glacial acetic acid solution of the corresponding 
arylsulphonylacetonitriles, S0 2 R*CH 2 'C1T. 

The following compounds were prepared in this manner: aa-di- 
chlorobenzmemlphonylacetooiitrUe, S0 2 Ph*CCl^ON, lustrous prisms, 
m. p. 57°; (m-p-trichlorobenzenesulphonylacetomtrile, white needles, m. p. 
96—97°; aadichloi'Q-p-brMiobmzemsvIpkonylacetonitrUe, stout needles, 
m. p. 106—106°; aa-dich2oro-'g-iodobenzene8ulphonylacetonitrU6 t fiat 
prisms, m. p. Ill—112°; aa^iMoro-p-tdummtiphonylaMtonitrile, 
broad, lustrous needles, m. p. 92°; aa-dichloro-p-TMthoxybenzenesul- 
phonylacetonitrile , m. p. 121°; aa-dichloro-p-ethoocybmzenesulphonyl- 
acetonitrile , m. p. 96°; aa-dicldoro - if; - ct^nesidphmylacetmitrile, 
m. p. 103—104°, and 
m. p. 118°. 

The benzenesulphonyl derivative may also be prepared by directly 
chlorinating benzenesulphonylacetonitrile in glacial acetic acid solution. 
When dissolved in aqueous sodium hydroxide and the solution treated 
with a large excess of sodium hypochlorite, benzenesulphonylaceto- 
nitrile yields phenyl dichloromethyl sulphone, 0HC] 2 *S0 2 Ph. 

a&-Dibroirnfr]^tolv6nemlphmylac6tonitrile, prepared from jp-toluene- 
sulphonylacetonitrile and bromine in glacial acetic acid solution, 
crystallises in long, white prisms, m. p. 121°; aa-difoonw-o-imthoxy- 
beTizenemlphonylacetonitrile forms small prisms, m. p. 123° ; aardi- 
bromo-j^hoxybenzeriemlpkonylacetonitrile, stout, white needles, m. p. 
118° j aa-difoomo-^-cumeriemlpkonylacetonitrile crystallises in prisms, 
m. p. 123°; aa^ibromo-awapkthalenesulphonylacetonitwle, in pale yellow 
needles, m. p. 146°. 

Attempts have been made to prepare compounds of the type 
SOgR-OO-ON: (1) by hydrolysing the a-oximinoarylsulphonylaceto- 
nitriles with dilute acids; (2) by the action of silver oxide on tlie 
above dihalogen compounds, and (3) by oxidising the arylsulphonyl¬ 
acetonitriles with potassium permanganate, but so far these attempts 
have not met with success. 

When heated with sodium benzenesulphinate in alcoholic solution, 
aa-dihalogenoarylsulphonylacetonitriles undergo a remarkable reduc¬ 
tion to arylsulphonylacetonitriles, thus: S0 2 R*OX 2 *CN + 2SO g PhNa+ 
2H 2 0 - 2NaX + 2S0 3 Ph-OH + SOgR-C^-ON. 

The action of iodine dissolved in aqueous potassium iodide on the 
sodium salt of a-oximinobenzenesulphonylacetonitrile leads to the 
formation of the corresponding potassium salt, SO 2 Ph‘O(0N)INOK, 
which crystallises in lustrous, golden-yellow leaflets. 

The authors also record unsuccessful attempts to prepare compounds 
of the type SO 2 R # C(01T)INO , ON’a by the condensation of ethyl nitrate 
and arylsulphonylacetonitriles by means of sodium ethoxide in alcoholic 
solution; in the case of ^-chlorobenzenesulphonylacetonitrile, the 
product of the reaction consisted of the sodiwm salt, 

O 6 fl 4 0hSO 2 -0HNa-0N. F. 
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Spontaneous Formation of lodomum Bases Containing 
Iodine in a Pentatomic Heterocyclic Nucleus. Luigi Mascarelli 
(Atti E. Accad. Lined, 1912, [v], 21, ii, 617—620).—When 2:2'-di- 
iodosodiphenyl, IOC 6 H 4 *C 6 H 4 *10, or 2:2'-di-iododiphenyl tetrachloride, 
IC1 2 *C 6 H 4 *C 6 H 4 *IC1 2 , are kept in water for some months, the aqueous 

solution yields diphenyleneiodonium iodide, I® when treated 

with sulphur dioxide. In the case of the tetrachloride, the di-iodoso- 
derivative is probably first formed, together with hydrogen chloride. 
By subsequent simultaneous oxidation and reduction of the di-iodoso- 
compound, all the following substances may be produced: C 6 H 4 I*C e R 4 I, 
10 8 -C 6 H 4 -C 6 H 4 -I02, C 6 H 4 I-C 6 H 4 -I0 2 , I0-0 6 H 4 -C 6 H 4 -I0 2 , and 

C 6 H 4 I*C 6 H 4 *IO. By reiriangement of the compound 
I0*C 6 H 4 *C 6 H 4 *I0 2 , 

diphenyleneiodonium iodate, l 6 4 ^>I*IO g , is produced, and this, by 

the action of sulphur dioxide, is reduced to the iodide (compare 
Forster and Schaeppi, T., 1912, 101, 1359). R. Y. S. 


W-Diarylated Aliphatic Hydrocarbons. Walther Borsche 
and J. Wollemann { B & r ., 1912, 45, 3713—3725. Compare A., 1912, 
i, 23).—The method for the synthesis of o#c-diphenyldecane has now 
been extended to the preparation of other members of the series, with 
certain modifications in the case of the pentane, heptane, and 
nonane. 

Adipyl chloride, from adipic acid and phosphorus trichloride, con¬ 
denses with benzene to form a£diphenylhexan-a£-dione, m. p. 107° 
fEtaix, A., 1898, i, 124), &-b$nzoylvaleric acid, C0Ph*[0H 2 ] 4 # C0 2 H, 
being formed at the same time in white needles, m. p. 70—72°. The 
diketone has been converted into the dioxime, m. p. 222—223° {ibid.), 
which on reduction yields a£^icminfra£-diphmyl?Mxane 9 
NH 2 -CHPh-[CH 2 ] 4 -CHPh-NH 2 , 

as a colourless oil, b. p. 250—254°/16 mm., the carbamide of which, 
melts at 121°, and the benzoyl derivative, C 88 H 82 0 2 N 2 , at 
238°. The conversion of the diamine into Rupe and Burgin's a£-di- 
pbenyl-A^-hexadiene (A, 1910, i, 161) gives a poor result, but the 
method of von Braun and Peutsch (A., 1912, i, 687) provides a better 
way of obtaining the desired a£-diphenylhexane. 

In the same way, suberyl chloride has been converted into the corre¬ 
sponding dioxime (Etaix, loo. cit), and this has been reduced and the 
phosphate of the diamine has been distilled. A good yield of 
phenyl-Wi-octadime, CHPh!CH‘[CH 2 ] 4 *CHICHPb, is thus obtained in 
colourless leaflets, m. p, 61—62°, b. p. 210—220°/ll mm .; it gives a 
tetrdbromide, C 20 H 22 Br 4 , m. p. 196°, and absorbs hydrogen in the 
presence of palladium, yielding <xd~diphenyloctane (compare Braun and 
Peutsch, loo. cit). 

A characteristic derivative of cuc-diphenyldecane {loo. cit.) is the 
nitration product, 2:4:2': £~tetrmitro^K-dzphenyl(kmm, 

„ -u V. 

it forms yellowish-white needles, m. p. 63°. 

n 2 
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The acid chlorides for the corresponding pentane, heptane, and 
nonane are difficult to obtain, and the diamines would probably yield 
ring compounds. Hence, the necessary ketones have been prepared by 
the z eduction of available unsaturated ketones (compare A., 1012, 
i, 194) and reduced to alcohols, which, on dehydration with zinc 
chloride, give the olefines. The reduction of distyryl ketone to di-/3- 
phenylethyl ketone is usually accompanied by by-products, the nature 
of which seems to depend on the condition of the palladium employed. 
The substance, C^Hg^Og, m. p. 126° (ibid.), has not since been 
encountered \ instead, the a€fK-tetraphenyldec&ne- 0 -dione, C^H^Og, 
m. p. 173—174°, of Harries and Gollnitz (A., 1904, i, 427), and, 
apparently, its unsaturated ketone, C 84 H 80 O 2 , a white powder, m. p. 
207—208°, which dissolves with a purple colour in concentrated 
sulphuric acid, have been isolated. The required di-j 8 phenylethyl 
ketone can be more conveniently prepared from phenylethyl methyl 
ketone by saturating its benzjlidene compound (Harries and Gollnitz, 
loc . cit.) with hydrogen in presence of palladium. On reduction with 
sodium and alcohol, ae-diphmylpentait-y-ol, OH # CH(OH 2 # CH 2 Ph) 2 , is 
obtained as a very soluble, crystalline mass, m. p. 47—48°, b. p. 
218°/11 mm., which, on distillation with zinc chloride, yields 
ac-diphenyl &P-pentene as a colourless oil, b. p. 184—185°/10 mm. 
Beduction readily results in the ae diphenylpentane of Braun and 
Deutsch (A.. 1912, i, 435). The same series of reactions has also been 
carried out with phenyl S-phenylbutyl ketone (A., 1912, i, 194), which 
has been obtained in colourless needles, m. p. 47°. avDiphenylpmta/n- 
a-ol, OH # CHPh*[OH 2 ]^CH 2 Ph, is a colourless oil, b. p. 217°/12 mm., 
which gives a poor yield of <u-dipbmyVt^penUne, a colourless, mobile 
liquid, b. p. 186°/11 mm., which polymerises when heated. The 
ac-diphenylpentane forms a feJraraJro-derivative, O l 7 H 16 0 8 'N 4 , in 
slender, yellow needles, m. p. 126°. 

aiy-Diphenylheptan-y-one is best obtained by the reduction of 
arj-dipfienyl^-heptenry^one, CHPhlOH'OO’fCH^g'CHgPh, which is 
formed in colourless leaflets, m. p 26°, b. p. 240°/12 mm., by the con¬ 
densation of benzoldehyde with methyl-3-phenylbutyl ketone (A., 1911, 
i, 880). Its reduction product, a^diphenylheptan-y-ol, m. p. 42—43°, 
b. p. 233°/ll mm., is very readily dehydrated, and the hepteue is also 
easily reduced to 007 diphenyUieptane, b. p. 207—208712 mm. 

In the same way, at-diphenylnonan-c-one (A., 1912, i, 194) has been 
reduced to ai-diphenylnonan-€-61, a viscous, colourless liquid, b. p. 
251711 mm., which yields the at -diphenyl-&?-nomne as a highly 
refractive oil, b. p. 231—233712 mm. Beduction of the latter to 
cu-diphmylnonane, a colourless oil,b. p. 235712 mm., proceeds very 
readily. j. 0 . W. 


Pyrosulphates of Sodium and Potassium as Condensing 
Agents. Allan F. Odell and Cleve W. Hines (J. Amer . Chem. 
Soc., 1913, 35, 81—84).—The alkali pyrosulphates have been used as 
condensing agents by Bogojavlenski and Narbutt (A,, 1905, i, 854) 
in the preparation of certain esters. The salts are readily converted 
into the hydrogen sulphates by the addition of water, and should, 
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therefore, be efficient agents for the abstraction of water in organic 
synthesis ; they are easily prepared and convenient to handle. 

The pyrosulphates have now been applied to the preparation of tri- 
phenylbenzene, benzylideneaniline, benzylidenemalonic acid, phenyl- 
styryl ketone and acetanilide, and have given good results. They 
cannot be employed, however, to effect the condensation of phenols 
with other substances. E. G. 

Nitro-derivatives of w-Cresyl Oxide [wi-Tolyl Ether]. 
Alphonse Mailhe ( Oompt . rend 1912, 165, 1524—1526).—A study 
of the nitration of m-tolyl ether prepared by the aid of thorium oxide 
(compare A., 1912, i, 767). Nitration in acetic acid solution at the 
ordinary temperature yields witro-m-tolyl ether, 

0 6 H 4 Me-0‘C 6 H*Me-N0 2 , 

b. p. 245—250°/50 mm., m. p. 48°, which on reduction with iron and 
acetic acid gives the corresponding amine, giving a violet coloration 
with calcium chloride. If during the nitration the temperature rises 
to 80—90°, dinitro-m-tolyl ether , 0(C 6 H 8 Me*N0 2 ) 2 , prisms, m. p. 112°, 
is obtained, in which the nitro-groups are probably para to the 
oxygen. 

By gradually adding tolyl ether to fuming nitric acid, kept cold, 
and then adding water, a paste is obtained, which, after extraction of 
the above dinitro-compound, is added to a mixture of sulphuric and 
nitric acids and yields 2:4:2': 4f-tetranitro-m-totyl ether , 
0rC 6 H 2 Me(N0 9 ) 9 ] 2 , 

a white, amorphous powder, m. p. 203°, which on boiling with 
concentrated aqueous potassium hydroxide yields dinitrodihydroxy-m- 
tolyl ether , a black, crystalline powder, m. p. 300° (decomp.). 

If the original tolyl ether is nitrated in sulphuric acid solution by 
the gradual addition of fuming nitric acid, the temperature being 
gradually raised to 90° towards the end of the reaction, 2:6:2' : 6'- 
tetranit/ro^m-tolyl ether , hexagonal plates, m. p. 147°, is obtained 
together with a large proportion of its isomeride. Attempts to carry the 
nitration further have, as yet, nob been successful. W. G. 

Preparation and Oxidation of Styrolene Alcohol [Phenyl- 
ethylene Glycol]. Wm. Lloyd Evans and Lou Helen Morgan 
(/. Amer. Chem. Soc 1913, 35, 54—68).—This investigation was 
undertaken with the object of determining the mechanism of the 
oxidation of phenylethylene glycol (styrolene alcohol) with different 
reagents, and of establishing the conditions under which mandel- 
aldehyde might be isolated as an intermediate product. Zincke 
{Amudm, 1883, 216, 303) has shown that on oxidising the glycol with 
chromic acid, benzaldehyde, formaldehyde, and formic acid are pro¬ 
duced, that with potassium permanganate a quantitative yield of 
benzaldehyde may be obtained, and that with nitric acid, benzoyl- 
carbinol and benzoylformic acid are formed. 

Phenylethylene glycol is best prepared by the hydrolysis of the 
corresponding diacetate (Zincke, loo. cit). On oxidation with potassium 
permanganate, either alone or in presence of alkali ^hydroxide, it yields 
benzoic acid, but not phenylglyoxylio acid, the reaction taking place 
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accordance with the equation: (1) 0 8 H S , CH(OH) , CH 2 *OH ^ 

jH 5 *(2fo 8 Hj-cfe(S[)^OH 8 *OH C a H s *CH 2 -OH+ : °H'OH. 

When the glycol is oxidised with potassium femoyamde ben^ic 

add is the chief product but mandelic acid silver oxide 

reaction proceeds according to equation ( 1 ) or (-<) ’ 

in presence of alkali hydroxide, the oxidation takes place, with formatiMi 
3 benzoylcarbinol as the first product of the reaction, in one of the follow¬ 
ing ways: (S) 0 6 H t -CH( 0 H)-CH 2 - 0 H -> 0 6 H 6 « 9 * 0 H 2 - 0 H+H 2 0 j 
and 0 b H s -C-0H s -0H+H 2 0 C # H 5 -O0-OH,-OH+2Hor (4) 

C 6 H b -OH(OH)-CH„-OH -► 

O a H.*OH(OH)-OH: + H 2 0 -»• C 6 H 5 -CH(OH)-CHO + 21i ) 
at 60°, botk reactions occur. If silver oxide is employed alonea>20 , 
the reaction seems to proceed entirely m accordance with equation^), 
deoxidation of phenylethylene glycol by bromine m p^en« o 
potassium carbonate yields benzoylcarbinol. Aqueous stations“ 
copper salts do not exert any marked action on the glycol even 

at 100 °. 

Preparation of Benzyl Meroaptan. Johh A. Smythe (Pros. 
uS. ^Durham, Phil. Soo., 1912, 4, ; 220 - 222 ).-Benzyl 
may be prepared, from benzyl sulphide by reduction with iron filin S s 
Setic addition. When dissolved in glacial acetic acid and the 
solution saturated simultaneously with hydrogen chloride and sulphui 
dioxide, it yields benzyl disulphide and trisulphide in equal amounts. 

Derivatives of Ethylene Dimercaptan, SH-OHj-CHj-SH, 
s-Dithiolethylene, SH-CHIOH-SH, and of Dit^olacetylene 
SH'CiOSH. Tj’.wTi. Feomm, Hass Benzimgbb, and Fextz oohaper 
(Anntdsn,, 1912, 394, Z 25 —ZZ 7 ).—&-DiethyUhiolethylene, 
SEt’OHlOH’SEt, 

b. p. 170713 mm., is obtained by the slow addition of dichloroethylene 
to ethyl mercaptan and potassium hydroxide in alcohol, the mxturo 
being anally heated on the water-bath. The addition of diohloro- 
ethyfene to benzyl mercaptan in boiling 7-5% alcoholic potassium 
hydroxide yields frdibmzylthiolethylene, C 15 H 16 S 2 , m. P- 61, colourless 
needles, which decomposes by heating into hydrogen s«lpbide, toluene, 
benzyl mercaptan, and stilbene, and forms a dibromide, ^ 8 U le Br 2 H 2 , 
m. p, 73 — 74 °, with bromine in carbon disulphide. By heating with 
alcoholic potassium hydroxide, this dibromide yields dtbenzylthwl- 
acetylene, CILPh*S-OsC'S-OH 2 Ph, m. p. 53°, straw-yellow needles or 
flesh-coloured leaflets. , OOQ 

s -Dibmzylthidtttens, OH 2 Ph-S-OH 2 *OH 2 - 8 *CH 2 Ph m. p. 38° pre- 
pared from ethylene dibromide and sodium benzyl mercaptide, is 
oxidised by cold nitric acid (D 1*34) to the disvlphomde , Oi 6 H 18 OgS 2 , 
m. p. 198°, white leaflets; the disvlphone, 0 16 H lg 0 8 S~ pearly leaflets 
subliming at 304°, is obtained by oxidising the disulphoxide by 
5 % pntmflfam permanganate, or the sulphide by chromic and acetic 

adds. 
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B-fiio-nitrophenylthiolethylene, C 14 H 10 O 4 N 2 S>, m. p. 215°, golden- 
yellow leaflets, prepared from dichloroethylene, o-nitrophenyl mercaptan, 
and alcoholic potassium hydroxide, forms a dibromide , 

O 14 HioO^^BrgSg, 

m. p. 132°, citron-yellow prisms, which is converted into di-o-nitro- 
phenylthiolacetylene , m. p. 225°, yellow needles, by hot alcoholic 
potassium hydroxide. This acetylene derivative absorbs only one 
mol. of bromine in chloroform, forming dibromo&i-o-nitrophmylthiol- 
ethylene , 0 2 Br 2 (S*0 6 H 4 ’N0 2 ) 2 , m. p. 209°, yellow leaflets. Sodium 
o-nitrophenyl mercaptide and di-o-nitrophenylthiolethylene dibromide 
react in alcohol to form glyoxaltetra-o-mfo'ophenyhnercaptal , 
CH(S*0 6 H 4 *N0 2 ) 2 # 0H(S'C 6 H 4 *N0 2 ) 2 , 
yellow needles, m. p. 178°. 

a-Di-o-aminophenylthiolethylene, C 2 H 2 (S*0 6 H 4 # NH 2 ) 2 , m. p. 67°, 
colourless leaflets, obtained by the reduction of the nitrocompound 
by alkaline sodium hyposulphite, forms a dibenzoyl derivative, m. p. 
132°, diacetyl derivative, m. p. 159°, and a sparingly soluble dihydro - 
chloride, m. p. 201 °; the last reacts with only one mol. of sodium 
nitrite during its diazotisation, 

B-Di-o-nitrophenylthiolethane , 0 2 H 4 (S-C 6 H 4 *N0 2 ) 2 , m. p. 207°, yellow 
prisms, prepared by treating moist o-nitrophenyl mercaptan and 
ethylene dibromide with hot alcoholic potassium hydroxide, is oxidised 
to the dimlphoxide , 0 14 H i 2 0 b N 2 S 2 , m. p. 145°, pale yellow needles, by 
chromic and warm glacial acetic acids, and to the disulphone, m. p. 
164°, almost colourless prisms, by chromic and boiling glacial acetic 
acids, and yields s-dw-aminophenylthiolethane , m. p. 74° (dibenzoyl 
derivative, m. p. 153°; diacetyl derivative, m. p. 194—195°), by 
reduction with tin and hydrochloric acid. 

a-Di-p-nitrophenylthiolethylene, m. p. 126°, prepared like the ortho- 
isomeride, forms a dibromide, C 14 H 10 O 4 N 2 Br 2 S 2 , m. p. 137°, yellow 
needles, and yields by reduction the damwao-compound (diacetyl 
derivative, m. p. 194°), which can be readily tetrazocised. s-Z>i-p- 
nifrophenylthioUthane, m. p. 134°, crystallises in yellow prisms. 

Di- 2 : 4-dinitrophenyl disulphide , S 2 [C 6 H^(N0 2 ) 2 ] 2 , yellow needles, 
exploding at 280°, is obtained by heating alcoholic 2 :4-dinitrochloro- 
benzene with aqueous sodium sulphide and sulphur. 

2 :4-Dinitrophenyl benzyl sulphide yields the eulphoxlde, 

O b H s ( N0 2 ) 2 * SO • OH^Ph, 

m. p. 144° (decomp.), straw-yellow needles, by oxidation with 30% 
hydrogen peroxide in glacial acetic acid, and the eulphom , m. p. 177°, 
by oxidation with chromic and warm glacial acetic acids. 

2 : i-Dinitrophenyl methyl sulphide , m. p. 126°, prepared from 
2 : 4-dinitrophenyl mercaptan, methyl iodide, and methyl alcoholic 
sodium methoxide, yields the sulphoxide , m. p. 159°, yellow leaflets, 
and the eulphone , m. p. 184° (decomp.), colourless needles, by oxidation 
with hydrogen peroxide and chromic acid respectively. O. 8 . 

Decomposition of Benzyl Disulphide by Alkalis. Emil 
Fromm and Aquila Forster (Annalen, 1912, 394, 338—343).—In 
addition to the substances identified by Price and Twiss among the 
products of decomposition of benzyl disulphide by alkalis (T., 1910, 97, 
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1176), the authors have detected thiobenzoic acid and dithiobenzoic 
acid. Benzyl dithiobenzoate , Ph*CS g *OH 2 Ph, m. p. 65°, is prepared by 
heating the acid and benzyl chloride ■with alcohol and 10% sodium 
hydroxide. 

When the preceding decomposition is effected in the presence of 
benzyl chloride, the authors could obtain only about 5% of the benzyl- 
mercaptal of benzaldehyde instead of 50%, as stated by Price and 
Twiss (loo. oil.), and they suggest that the latters* benzyl chloride was 
highly contaminated with benzylidene chloride, which reacts with the 
sodium benzyl mercaptide to form the benzylmercaptal. 

[With Max Klinger.] —The substance, m. p. 164°, obtained by 
Fromm and Schmoldt by the dry distillation of benzoyl sulphide, 
benzoyl disulphide, or thiobenzoic acid, and stated to be tolane tetra- 
sulphide (A., 1907, i, 702), is now shown to be a mixture. By treat¬ 
ment with ammonium sulphide or with ether and petroleum, it is 
separated into sulphur and tetraphenylthiophen, m. p. 184°. The 
substance described as tolane disulphide (loo. cit.) is probably also a 
mixture of sulphur and tetraphenylthiophen. 0. S. 

Some MeroaptaJs and Mercaptols and their Derivatives. 
Emil Fromm, Aquila Forster, and Boris von Scherschewitzki 
(Annoden , 1912, 394, 343—349).—The benzylmercaptal of formal¬ 
dehyde, CH 2 (S*CH 2 Ph) 2 , m. p. 65°, obtained by saturating with 
hydrogen chloride a solution of benzyl mercaptan and excess of 40% 
formaldehyde in glacial acetic acid, is oxidised to the sulphoxide, 
CH 2 (SO*CH 2 Ph), m. p. 189°, by hydrogen peroxide and to the 
sulphone , 0H 2 (S0 2 , CH 2 Ph) 2 , m. p. 216°, by acidified 5% potassium 
permanganate. The benzylmercaptal of acetaldehyde, 
CHMe^-CHaPh)* 

b. p. 200—205°/6 mm., is oxidised to the sulphone, CHMe(S0 2 '0H 2 Ph) 2 , 
m. p. 176°, by 5% potassium permanganate. 

The benzylmercaptole of acetone, CMe 2 (S'OH 3 Ph) s , b. p. 196°/5 mm., 
yields the sulphoxide , m. p. 106°, &nd u suIphom, m. p. 126°, by oxidation as 
above. This sulphone and also aa-dibenzylsulphone-ethane are produced 
when dibenzylsulphonemethane is heated with alcoholic methyl iodide 
and aqueous sodium hydroxide. When aa-dibenzylsulphonepropane is 
similarly treated, benzylmethylsulphone is obtained, owing to the 
intermediate formation of benzylsulphinic acid. Die following sub¬ 
stances are also described: the p -tolylmercaptal of formaldehyde and its 
sulphoxide , m. p. 45°, and sulphone, m. p. 135°; the p-tolylmercaptole of 
acetone, m. p. 64—65°, audits sulphoxide , m. p 75—76°, and sulphone , 
m. p. 147—148 °; aa-di p-tolylsulphone-ethane, m. p. 166°, and aa-di-p-tolyl- 
sulphonepropane, m. p. 189°. 0. S. 

Catalysis of Dehydrogenation of Hexahydrobenzoic [cydo- 
Hexanecarboxylic] Acid. Nicolai D. Zelinski and N. TJklonskaja 
(.Ber 1912, 46, 3677—3678).—An extension of the process which 
proved successful with cyclohexane and its methyl derivative to 
simple derivatives which are not hydrocarbons (Zelinski, A., 1911, 
i, 968). 

When cycfohexanecarboxylic acid i$ added gradually to palladium 
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black at 300° in an atmosphere of hydrogen at 20—25 mm. pressure, 
the vapours which pass away on condensation give crystals or benzoic 
acid in a smaller quantity of unchanged liquid cycZohexanecarboxylic 
acid. 

If ethyl cycfohexanecarboxylate (b. p, 195—197°, vP 1*4424) is 
submitted twice to the above treatment, the liquid product can be 
separated by distillation into two fractions, the smaller one consisting 
of a mixture of ethyl benzoate and ethyl benzoate (n 18 1*5071), 
whilst the main fraction is of pure ethyl c^c/ohexanecarboxylate. The 
progress of the dehydrogenation can be conveniently followed by the 
change in the refractive index. 

As with cj/cZopentane and its methyl derivative, no dehydrogenation 
was observed when methylcycfopentanecarboxylic acid was treated in a 
similar manner. D. F. T. 

Study of Double Linkings. Antonio Madinaveitia and Josi 
Sureda Blanks {Anal. Fie. Quim 1912, 10, 381—389),—Under the 
influence of platinum black, cinnamic acid in glacial acetic acid solution 
is fully hydrogenised to Zelinski’s cycloh exy 1 propionic acid, whilst 
palladium black and colloidal palladium determine reduction to phenyl* 
propionic acid. Octahydroengenole, prepared by the hydrogenation of 
eugenole with platinum black as catalyst, has b. p. 125° at 12 mm., 
and forms an oil soluble in acetic acid, alcohol and ether, and insoluble 
in water and light petroleum. In the presence of palladium black, 
eugenole is reduced to hydroeugenole. G*. D. L. 

Some Para-derivatives of Phenylacetic Acid. 8. Hobson 
(Froo. Univ. Durham Phil. Soc. 9 1912, 4, 225—227).—jo-Bromophenyl- 
acetic acid, m. p. 114—115°, has been prepared from ^-nitrophenyl- 
acetonitrile by reduction with stannous chloride, followed by replace¬ 
ment of the amino-group by bromine by means of the diazo-reaction, 
and finally hydrolysing the resulting p-bromophenylacetonitrile, m. p. 
112°, with sulphuric acid; on nitration it yields 4-bromo-3-nitro- 
phenylacetic acid (Bedson, T., 1880, 37, 100). 

jp-Chloro- and jp-iodo-phenylacetic acids have been prepared in a 
similar manner. F. B, 

Walden’s Inversion and Substitution Processes. II. Emil 
Fischer (Aimalen, 1912, 394, 350—362. Compare A., 1911, i, 418). 
—Mainly a reply to Biilmann (A., 1912, i, 420) and to Noyes and 
Potter ( ibid ., 786). 

Phenylpropiolic acid is reduced to cinnamic acid by zinc dust in 
alkaline as well as in acid solution (compare A., 1912, i, 187); conse¬ 
quently, the presence of the acid is not the cause of the presumably 
abnormal course of the reduction. C. S* 

Behaviour Towards Light of Cinnamylidendaoetonitrile of 
a-Phenylcinnamylideneacetic Acid, and of the Two Ginn- 
araylideneacetic Acids. Hans Stobbe [and Nicolaus Barba- 
sohinov] (-Bsn, 1912, 45, 3396—3408),—When the dark yellow 
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a-phenylcinnamylideneacetonitrile, CHPhICH’OHICPh’ON, is exposed 
to light in benzene or chloroform solution, a resin is formed, together 
with benzoic acid and a colourless dimeride, C 84 H 2 b N 2 , m. p. 197°, It 
thus behaves very similarly to cinnamylidenemalomc acid (Riiber, A, 
1902, i, 617), which is polymerised by light to diphenyltetramethyl- 
enediethenyldicarboxylic [diphenylcycZobutyldiacrylic] acid. The 
dimeride, when cautiously oxidised by potassium permanganate in 
aqueous alkaline methylacetate solution, is converted into benzoyl 

cyanide and a-truxillic acid, C0 2 H , OH<^2p^/ > CH'00 2 H. This 

establishes the dimeride as 1: ^-diphenyltetramethylene-2 : 4 -diethenyl- 
fi-phenyl-fi-cyanide [1 : S~dipkenylcjG\olmtane-2 ; 4rdiatroponitrile] 9 

CN-CPh:CH-CH<Q2p^>OH-OH:OPli-ON. 

It combines with bromine to a colourless tetrabromide, indicating the 
absence of a conjugated double bond system, whereas phenylcinnamyl- 
idene acetic acid forms only a colourless dibromide. The polymerisa¬ 
tion of the cyanide is accompanied by bleaching, the absorption held of 
the dimeride being displaced some 800 wave-lengths towards the ultra¬ 
violet. 

On heating at 200°, the dimeride is depolymerised, yielding simply 
unimolecular cyanide, This behaviour, which is shared by a-truxillic 
acid, is not in accordance with that of other cycJobutane derivatives, 
and throws some uncertainty on the four-ring formulae adopted. 

A second colourless dimeride, m. p. 215°, is formed during exposure 
to light. This is also produced as a by-product of the action of bromine 
on the fiist dimeride. It does not unite with bromine, and it is not 
so easily depolymerised; the constitution has not been determined. 

a-Phenylcmnamylideneacetic acid, whether used in the form of the 
add, its sodium salt or methyl ester, is stable towards light in the 
absence of oxygen, but in presence of air it is oxidised to benzalde- 
hyde and benzoic acid. No polymerisation product is formed. The 
methyl ester is more readily oxidised than the acid, whilst the sodium 
salt is still more resistant. 

Similarly under no conditions could a polymeride be obtained from 
the isomeric cinnamylideneacetic acids. Some oxidation takes place, 
also the aZZo-acid is converted into its isomeride. 

"The dimeric acid, O 22 H 20 O 1? obtained by Riiber (loo. cit.) on heating 
the dimeride of cinnamylidenemalonic acid could not he depolymerised 
to cinnamylideneacetic acid. The sodium salt and methyl ester 
behave similarly to the acid; the ester is more easily oxidised under 
the influence of light; the salt is more stable than the acid. The 
different behaviour of the compounds studied is not due to any 
differences in the selective absorption of light by them. 

The dibromide , 0 w H 18 NBr 2 , from phenylcinnamylideneacetonitrile, 
crystallises in colourless needles, m. p. 118°. The tetrabromide 
C 84 H 26 N 2 B r 4 , of the dimeride has m. p. 276°. 

Cinnamylidenemalonic acid forms a difoomide , C 12 H 10 O 4 Br s; m, p. 
180°. The tetrabromide of the dimeride has decomp* above 100°. 

Methyl ellocimiarn^lideneacetate is an oil, solidifying below - 80°. 

E. F. A, 
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Some Pharmaceutical Incompatibilities of Salol [Phenyl 
Salicylate]. Italo Bellucci (Aiti R. Acead . Lincei, 1912, [v], 21, 
ii, 610—616. Compare Gaille, A., 1909, i, 694).—In pharmaceutical 
practice it is not infrequently observed that two dry, solid drugs yield 
a pasty or liquid mixture. This phenomenon is not due in all cases to 
the occurrence of a chemical reaction, but results in some cases from 
the formation of an eutectic mixture of low m. p. In the present 
paper the author gives tables and curves which exhibit the results of 
the thermal analysis of the binary mixtures of salol with the substances 
mentioned in the following list: 


jB-Naphthol . 

Antipyrine. 

Urethane . 

Menthol . 

6*Bromocamphoi., 


Eutectic. 

Temp. % Salol. 
34° 90 

30 S3 

29 86 

28 45 

21 64 


Eutectic. 


Chloral hydrate . 

"Temp. % Salolr 
17° 61 

Thymol . 

13 

66 

Camphor. 

6 

56 

Guaiacol . 

3 

53 


In the system salol-menthol there is complete miscibility in the solid 
state, the curve being Roozeboom’s type III. with a minimum at 
about 28° and 45% of salol. From the temperature given it follows 
that some of the above binary mixtures are pasty at ordinary tempera¬ 
tures, others liquid. R. Y. S. 


Condensation of Cyclic Ketones with Ethyl Oxalate. Arthur 
Kotz, K, Blendermann, and J. Meyer (Ber. t 1912, 45, 3702—3706. 
Compare A., 1906, 88, 668).—Active l-mebhylcycfohexan-3-one 
condenses in the cold with ethyl oxalate and sodium ethoxide, and 
when the dry product is treated with methyl iodide and subsequently 
hydrolysed, 1 :4-dimethy%cfohexan-2-one is obtained, b. p. 51°/ 
10 mm. Its oxime , C 8 H 15 ON, has m. p. 97—98°. 

Inactive l-methylcycZohexan-2-one condenses to form a methyl - 
cytAohexenolpyruvolactone , C 0 H 10 O 8 , m. p. 141°, alcohol being 

eliminated. When this is treated with methyl iodide, a dimethyl 

compound, O 10 B. l2 Og, 
CH* m. p. 87°, is formed, 
which absorbs 4 atoms 
of hydrogen and yields 
and un2 \/' J Y l-methylcyciohexan-2-one 

on hydrolysis. Since 
these compounds give no 
OH OMe reactions for ketones, and 

since Olaisen has shown 
that the formation of lactones is possible in such circumstances (A., 
1895, i, 373), they may be represented by the annexed formulae. 

J. O. W. 


ch 2 

CH 2 /\cMe 

oh! lo-o 
o=c-ho 
\ 


CH s) // \oMe 
oh! j!c-o 

0 = 0-00 


Melting Point of Ethyl Gallate. Hunky 0. Biddle (J. Amer. 
Ohem. Soo., 1913, 33, 96).—Biddle and Kelley (A., 1912, i, 714) 
suggested that the peculiar behaviour of ethyl gallate on melting 
might be due to the existence of two crystalline forms. It has 
now been found, however, that by continued purification the ester can 
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be obtained in long, colourless needles, melting fairly sharply at 
160°. E. G. 

Eojio Acid, a New Organic Acid Formed by Aspergillus 
oryzs 9 . T. Yabuta {J. Coll Agrio. limp. Univ . Tokyo, 1912, 5, 
51 — 68 ).—Kojic acid , C 10 H 8 (OH) 4 (CO S H) 2 , obtained from finely 
powdered Aspergillus oryzae , forms colourless needles or prisms, m. p. 
152°. The acid gives a strong red colour with ferric chloride; it has 
no action on alkaline diazobenzenesulphonic acid, on MilWs reagent, 
or on Fehling’s solution. The aqueous solution absoibs much bromine. 
Metboxyl and ethoxyl groups are not present. The copper salt, 
C 12 Hi 2 0 8 Cu, forms light green, rhombic crystals. The acetyl derivative, 
O 12 H ]0 O 4 (OAc) 4 , crystallises from alcohol in colourless needles, m. p 
102°. The dibenzoyl derivative, C 12 H 10 O 4 (OH) 2 (OBz) 2 , m, p. 137°, 
and the tetrabenzoyl derivative, O 12 H 10 O 4 (OBz) 4 , m. p, 135°, were 
prepared. 

The acid also occurs in Aspergillus albus, A.candidus, and A. nidations, 
but was not found in thirteen other varieties or in PemcUUum or 
Mucor . « 

The production of the acid seems to depend on the food supplied to 
the Aspergillus . It was found in Aspergillus grown on certain cereals 
and potatoes, but not with leguminous seeds. N. H, J. M. 

Synthesis of £-Glucosidogallic Acid. Emil Fischer and 
Hermann Strauss (Per., 1912, 45, 3773—3779).—Ethyl gallate com¬ 
bines with acetobromoglucose, forming ethyl i^raracetylglucosidogallate, 
which is completely hydrolysed by cold barium hydroxide solution to 
glucosidogallic acid, C 6 H u 0 6 'C 6 H 2 (0H) 2 *C0 a H. This crystallises in 
colourless, interlaced needles, m. p. 193° (decomp.), after sintering from 
155°, [a]® - 22°. It is monobasic and is hydrolysed by emolsin into 
dextrose and gallic acid. With ferric chloride a brownish-red colora¬ 
tion is produced, indicating that the p-hydroxyl group of the gallic acid 
is attached to the sugar residue. It differs from the supposed gluco- 
sides of gallic add described by Gibson (A., 1903, i, 355) and by Feist 
(A., 1912, i, 566, 888 ). 7 

Ethyl tctra-acetylglucosidogallate crystallises in colourless needles, 
m. p. 180—181° (corr.), [o]$ -10-6°. E. F. A. 

Some Reduction Products of Ell agio Aoid. Maximilian 
Nieebnstein and Fredebic W. Rixon (Anrnlen, 1912,804, 249—258). 
—The electrolytic reduction of elLigic acid in a divided cell with 
mercury cathode and nickel anode yields different produots at different 
temperatures. By reduction in 4iV T -sodium hydroxide at the ordinary 
temperature, ellagio add yields chiefly ImeoeUagio acid, 

m. p. 294—296° (decomp.), small needles. This substance is colourless, 
does not possess any tinotorial properties, forms a hexa-acetyl derivative, 

J?nn P ‘o«Jo7T 2 * 60 ( deeom P-)» and a hexabcnzoyl derivative, m. p. 
300—305 (deoornp.), and is reconverted into ellagic add by mrid ati on 
with hydrogen peroxide. By boiling with aqueous potassium hydroxide 
and carbon tetrachloride, leucoellagic acid is converted into the 
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potassium salt, long rhomboliedra, of the* dicarboxy lie acid , 
0O ! H-O,<OH),/™<O“' a l >)0.(OHVOO 1 H, 


m. p. 123—124° (decomp.), small needles. A solution of the dicarb- 
oxylic acid in ethyl acetate has been separated by strychnine into the 
two (impure) active acids and the meso-modification. The impure 
d -acid has m. p. 122—124° and [ajjj +19*9°; the impure \-add has 
m. p 127—131° and [o]d - 2*3°, and the meso-ood has m. p. 143—140° 
(decomp.). 

The electrolytic reduction of ellagic acid in alkaline solution at 70° 
yields pentahydroxydiphenylmethylolide (A., 1908, i, 548), whilst 
its reduction in concentrated sodium hydroxide at 110° yields 
2 : 3 :4: 2': 3': 4'-hexahydroxydiphenyI. 0. S. 


New Basic Component of the Muscle of the Dog and Its 
Relation to Hexamethylornithine. Dankwart Ackerman* 
(Zeitsck Biol., 1912, 59, 433—440).— Myolcynine, a basic substance 
obtained from dog’s muscle, is probably /-hexamethylornithine. Both 
substances give precipitates with phosphotungstic and and with 
alcoholic mercuric chloride solution. 

The aurichloride from myokynine contains 2H 2 0and is laevorotatory, 
that from hexamethylomithine, m. p. 201—205°, is anhydrous. M) 0 - 
kynine platinicUorvie (2ELO) has m. p. 232—234° : the isomeride (H«0) 
h£s rn.jp. 232-233°. 

Hexamethylornithine is obtained from ornithine by means of methyl 
sulphate ; it is dextrorotatory, E F. A. 


The Bromination of cyc/oPentanone. Marcel Godchot and 
F^ltx Taboury (Compt. rend., 1912,155,1522—1524).—When bromine 
(4 mols.) dissolved in carbon tetrachloiide is added to a solution of 
eyefopentanone (1 mol.) in the same solvent, either with or without the 
presence of aluminium bromide, the mixture being kept cold, there is 
obtained, on evaporating off the solvent, an abundant crop of crystals 
with more or less oil. The crystals are separated, and on purification 
yield tetrafoomocydopentanone , O fi H 4 OBr 4 , large plates, m. p. 99°, It 
is very soluble in ether, ethyl acetate, etc., and when Left to itself 
slowly loses hydrogen bromide and is converted into a yellow oil. 
This change takes place rapidly in solution in ethyl acetate, and the 
product when purified is Unbromocydopmtmone, CgH 8 OBr 8 , colourless 
prisms, m, p, 57—58° This substance on bromination in carbon tetra¬ 
chloride solution adds on two atoms of bromine, giving pentabromo- 
cyc)opentmone, 0 5 H 8 0Br 6 . m. p. 93°. 

The oil obtained w the original bromination slowly loses hydrogen 
bromide, and on boiling the product with water and extracting with 
ether, a compound is obtained, m. p. 147°, which analysis shows to be 
either G B H 8 0 2 Br or 0 6 H 6 0 2 Br, the amount of material to hand not 
allowing ot definite distinction between the two formula. The 
substance functions both as an alcohol and a ketone. W. G. 


2:2-Dimethylcyc/oheptanone. P. Joseph Tarbourieoh (Compt. 
rmd. t 1913, 156, 75—77).—The dehydration of cyctohexanoldimethyl- 
carbinol gives rise to a hydrocarbon, C 9 H 14 , and two isomeric ketones, 
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O g H 10 O, one of which has been’shown to be l-acetyl-l-methyloycfohexane 
(compare A., 1910, i, 557), and the other is now proved to be 

PH *CH «CH 

2: %dimetfiyhyo\ohtptanone, Me 2 C<[QQj^ -OH 2 ’ § l ' ou P 

having been introduced into the hexatomic ring. By purification 
through its oxime, it is obtained as a colourless liquid, b. p. 82°/ 
18 mm., giving a carbanilino-oxime , m. p. 94°, and a semicarbazone, 
m. p. 176°. On oxidation with weak alkaline permanganate, it yields 
a -keto-ftl&dimetkylpimelic acid, C0 2 H*C0*0Me 2 , 0H2*0H 2 *0H 2 '00 2 H, 
m. p. 67°, giving a semicarbazone, , m. p. 185°, and an oxime, m. p. 
140—141°, which on heating further decomposes, losing carbon dioxide 
and water, giving ^cyano-Si-di'metkylpeiitoic add ,, 
CN-CMe 2 -[CH 2 ] 8 -C0 2 H, 

m. p. 34—35°, which on hydrolysis with alcoholic potassium hydroxide 
is converted into aa-dimethyladipic acid. W. G. 

Electrolysis of cycfoPentanone. Maecel Godchot and F&ix 
Taboury (Bull. Soo. chim ., 1913, [ivl, 13, 12—17. Compare A., 
1912, i, 34, 552).—On electrolysis in alkaline solution, c^ciopentanone 
yields cyc^opentylidenecyc^pentanone (Wallach, A., 1897, i, 160) and 
two other products, which appear to be tetracycfopentane derivatives. 
It is probable that the c^cfopentyUdenecycJopentanone is formed by 
the condensation of two mols. of cyclone ntanone in, presence of alkali, 
and that the other two products are formed from the condensation 
product by electrolytic action, the first being the corresponding 
pinacone and the second the corresponding pinacolin. These sup¬ 
posed tetraeycfopentane derivatives have the following characters. The 
first, m. p. 160—162°, has the formula C 20 H s0 O s , and is probably 
identical with the substance obtained by Meher (A., 1899, i, 741). 


It probably has the annexed constxtu- 
CH^CHg^ .CH S —CH 2 tion, which makes it the pinacone cor- 

CH 0 *CHo x> °' U< X)^OHVCH tt responding with cycfopentylidenecycfo- 

* a * 2 i _ mi * „_L . j. __i LI 


pent anon e. This substance probably 


CHjj-CHyw _^C(OH)*CH 2 loses i mol. 0 f water, giving rise to 
CH 2 -OH 2 ^ # ^"0H 2 —CHg the second product, O 20 H 28 O, b. p. 

320°/25 mm., a yellow liquid which 
gives no typical carbonyl derivatives, although it probably has the 
following constitution, being formed in a manner analogous to the 
transformation of the pinacone of cycZopentanone into the correspond¬ 


ing pinacolin (Meiser, loc. cit.), 


CH 2 -C(C 6 H 8 ) 


OH ° h 2 -° h 

1\ A. H. 


Terpenes and Ethereal Oils. CXII. Condensation 
Products of Cyclic Ketones and Acetone. Otto Wallach 
and Wolfgang von Bechenberg (Anncden, 1912, 394, 362—384).— 
Many years ago a substance, C^H^O, isomeric with pulegone, was 
obtained by the condensation of acetone and methylcyc£ohexan-3-one, 
but its constitution could not be definitely settled (A., 1896, i, 310; 
1898, i, 484). An extensive examination of similar condensations 
now leads to the generalisation that the acetone attacks the carbonyl 
group of qycfohaxanones, but a nuclear methylene group of cyclo* 
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pentanones; thus equal molecular quantities of cyrfopentanone and 
acetone are kept in alcoholic sodium ethoxide for some hours at 0°, and 
then for two to three days at the ordinary temperature, whereby, in 
addition to a little mesityl oxide, propylidenecyclopentcm 2-one, 

b. p. 195—199°, D 20 0*9565, 1*4932, is obtained (semicarbazone, 

m. p. 215—218°; oxime , m. p. 77°), by the reduction of which by 
hydrogen and colloidal palladium, isopropylcyclopentan-2-om, b. p. 
176-5—177*5°, Da 0*9000, n$ 1*4419 (tsemicarbazone , m. p. 197°; 
benzylidene derivative, m. p. 79—80°), is formed. In a similar manner, 
i-methylcyclopentan-Z-one, b. p. 144—144*5 r , D 22 0*913, % 1*4329 
(semicarbazone, m. p. 185°, benzylidene derivative, m. p. 157°; 
m-nitrobenzyhdene derivative, m. p. 174°; anisylidene derivative, m. p. 
197—198°; piperonylidene derivative, m. p, 166—167°; cinnamylidene 
derivative, m. p. 148° [compare A., 1904, i, 752; 1908, i, 424]), 
prepared from i-£-methyladipic acid, condenses with acetone to form 

OH *OHMe 

l-methyl-4rpropylide7iecyolopentari-3’One, CMe 2 IC<C^Q^_^ , b. p. 

203—205°, D 21 0*9815, ftp 1*4846 (semicarbazone, m, p. 210°; oxime, 
m. p. 89°). The constitution of this compound is determined by its 
exalted molecular refraction, and by the^act that bmethyl-i-i&opropyl- 
cydopentan-3-one, b. p. 186—187°, D 20 0*8850, wg 1*4392 ( semicarbazone , 
m. p. 179°; oxime, m. p. 66°), obtained from it by PaaPs method, 
yields by oxidation with chromic and dilute sulphuric acids a koto-acid, 
CHMe 2 *CO*CH 2 *0HMe*CH 2 *CO 2 H (semicarbazone, m. p. 164°; oxime, 
m. p. 76—77°), by the further oxidation of which £-£-metbylglutarie 
acid is produced. 

cycfoHexanone and acetone condense to form ^-cyclohexenylacetom, 
0 6 H d *CH 2 *C0Me, b. p. 203—204°, D 19 0*9375, n v 1*4736 (semicarbazone, 
m. p. 144—145°; oxime , b. p. 135°/20 mm.), the constitution of which 
follows from its molecular refraction and from its reduction by PaaPs 


method to cycfohexylacetone, m. p. 171—172° (not 165—166°, A., 
1907, i, 616). cyclo&exyltrimethylccu'binol, C 6 H n *OH 2 *OMe 2 *OH > 
b. p. 208°, D 20 0*902, 1*4627, is prepared from cyrfohexylacetone 

and magnesium methyl iodide in the usual manner. 

Methylc^cfohexan-4-one and acetone yield 1 -methyl-^-cyclohexmyl- 
4-acetone, C 6 H 8 Me-CH 8 *COMe, b. p. 216-217°, D 2 *0 916, ng 1*4672 
(semicarbazone, m. p. 122—123°), by the reduction of which 1 -metkyl- 
oycXohexyl-i-acetone, b. p. 214—215°, D 21 0*8930, wg 1*4499 
(semicarbazone , m. p. 166°), is formed. 

The compound C 10 H ie O, obtained from active raefchylcydohexan- 
3-one and acetone ( loc . tit*), is now proved to be J, -cyclo- 

hexenyl-Z-acetone, C 6 H 8 Me*CH 2 *OOMe, or a mixture of both. By 
reduction by PaaPs method, it yields l-metkykyclokexyl-2-acetone, 
O 6 H 10 Me*OH 2 *OOMe, b. p. 212—*4°, D 815 0*8915, nf* 1*4496 
(semicarbazone, m. p. 154°), which is converted by alkaline hypo- 
bromite into l-methylcyo£ohexyl-3-acetic acid, and by magnesium 
methyl iodide ultimately into 1 -methylGyclahexyltrimetfiylcarbinol, 
O 6 H 10 Me-OH 2 -OHe a -OH, 
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b. p. 117°/20 mm. (phenylurethane, m. p. 126°). By the elimination 
of water, the caibinol yields a hydrocarbon, C n H 20 , b. p. 186*5—187 5°, 
D 20 0*8120, 1*4546. £MethylcycZohexan-3-one condenses with 

acetone in the same manner as the active substance, yielding a 
compound , C 10 H 16 O, b. p. 214—217°, D 31 0 918,% 1*4704 (semicarbazone, 
m. p. 150—151°). 

l-Methykyctohexan-2-one and acetone, after keeping with alcoholic 
sodium ethoxide for four weeks, yield mesityl oxide and 1 -mtkyl-b}- 
oy^ohexeenyl^acetone, b. p. 216—217°, D 19 0 936, wJJ 1*4778 {semi 
carbazom, m. p. 173—174 °); the latter yields by reduction by Paul's 
method, l-methyloyclohexyl-2-acetone, b. p. 212—214°, D 21 0*9050, 
1*4546 (semicarbazone, m. p. 179°), from which l-methyloyclohexyl- 
S-acetic acid (silver salt, 0 9 H 16 0 2 Ag; amide , m. p. 160—161°) is 
obtained by oxidation by alkaline hypobromite, 0. S. 

Studies in the c^cfoPentadiene Series. II. 5-Nitro-2:3 di- 
benzoylcycfopentadiene. William J. Hale and Lambert Thorp 
(J. Amer . Chem. 8oc , 1913, 35, 68—75).—It has been shown by Hale 
(A., 1912, i, 566) that acetonylacetone condenses with nitromalon- 
aldehyde to form 5-nitro-2 :3-diacetylcycfopentadiene. A similar 
condensation has now been effected with diphenacyl. 

When diphenacyl (1 mol.) is added to a solution of sodium nitro- 
malonaldehyde (1 mol.) and sodium hydroxide (2 mols.), and the 
mixture is left for eight to ten days at 40°, 5-nitro-2: d-dibenzoyloyoio- 
CH’CBz 

pentadiem, NO 2 ,0H < oh; ^ B2 » p. 237—238° (decomp.), is obtained 

in a yield of 75% of that calculated from the amount of aldehyde used. 
The compound crystallises in yellow prisms; its sodium , barium, and 
silver salts are described. The oxime, m. p. 155—156° (decomp.), and 
the anil , m. p. 264—265°, form slender, yellow needles. The phenyl - 
hydrazom crystallises in yellow needles; it is unstable and readily 
undergoes an intramolecular condensation. 

If 5-nitro-2:3-dibenzoylc^cfopentadiene is boiled with dilute nitric 
acid, it undergoes oxidation with production of carbon dioxide, oxalic 
acid, and benzoic acid, A sim i l ar result is obtained by means of 
an alkaline solution of potassium permanganate, 1 mol. of the com¬ 
pound yielding carbon dioxide (3 mols), oxalic acid (1 mol.), nitric acid 
(1 mol.), and benzoic acid (2 mols.). JE. G. 

Tfaio-derivatives of Ketones. Emil Fromm Umcden, 1912, 
clfihs, 290—309).—[With Fritz Haas.]— The substance previously 
described as duplobenzylidenethioacetone by Fromm and Holler (A., 
1907, i, 710) is now shown to be a mixture of stereoisomeric bases, 
the duplobenzylidemtfiioa&tonmmnes, C^H^NS^ audits extraordinary 
additive compounds with acids are simply salts of these bases; 
consequently, the theories advanced by Fxomm and Holler to explain 
the formation of these additive compounds are abandoned. The hydro* 
chloride, jHggNS^HCl, has m. p. 238°, the sulphate has m. p. 192°, 
and tit® nitrate has zu. p. 211°. The substance previously described as 
duplobenzyhdenethioacetone hydrate, and the two additive [compounds 
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with ammonia, m. p. 142° and 148° respectively, are simply duplo- 
benzylidenethioacetoneamine. 

The neutral by-product, duplobenzylideneoxythioacetone, m. p.' 18C°, 
obtained by Fromm and Hbller in the preparation of their so-called 
d uplobenzylidenethioacetone (loc, cit.), becomes the main product when 
sodium sulphide is employed instead of ammonium sulphide. It is now 
shown to be duplobenzylideneacetone sulphide, C 20 H 22 O 2 S. It forms a 
dibro mo-derivative, C 20 H 20 O 2 SBr 2 , . m. p. 164°, rhombic leaflets, with 
bromine in chloroform, and is oxidised by 5% potassium permanganate, 
by fuming nitric acid, or by 30% hydrogen peroxide in glacial acetic 
acid, to duplobenzylideneacetone sulphoxide , m. p. 308°, 

prisms, which forms a di&rcmo-derivative, C 20 H 20 O 8 SBr 2 , m. p. 214°, 
felted needles, with bromine. By treating a not too concentrated 
solution of styryl methyl ketone in alcohol with ammonium poly¬ 
sulphide, duplobenzylideneacetone disulphide, m. p. 125°, is 

obtained. 

Since duplobenzylidenethioacetoneamine yields hydrogen sulphide, 
ammonia, and styryl methyl ketone-phenylhydrazone by treatment 
with pbenylhydrazine at a temperature not exceeding 140—150°, it 
probably has the formula NH[OMe(SH)*CHIOHPh] 2 , despite its 
insolubility in alkalis. Moreover, since it yields duplobenzylidene¬ 
acetone disulphide by oxidation by hydrogen peroxide or by iodine, 
the disulphide probably has the formula S 2 [OMe(OH)*OH*CHPh] 2 . 
By moistening with a little alcohol and then shaking with dilute 
sodium hydroxide, the disulphide is converted into the sulphide. 
The latter, therefore, is probably S[CMe(OH) , CHIOHPbJ 2 , and the 
sulphoxide is SO[OMe(OH)-OH:OHPh] 2 . The disulphide and the 
sulphide cannot be benzoylated or acetylated, but both, and also the 
sulphoxide, yield styryl methyl ketone-phenylhydrazone by treatment 
with phenylhydrazine. 

[With Emil Hubert.] — JBenzylideneaoetophenone hydrosulphide , 

OHPh:OH*OPh(OH)*SH, m. p. 107°, is obtained by the action at 0° of 
hydrogen sulphide on an alcoholic solution of phenyl styryl ketone 
containing a little potassium hydroxide. It forms a &-benzoyl deriv¬ 
ative, CHPh:OH-OPh(OH)-SBz, m. p. 125°, which is not oxidised to a 
disulphide by iodine. DibenzylideneacetopJtenone disulphide, 
S 2 [OPh(OH)-OH:OHPh] 2 , 

m. p. 159°, is obtained by oxidising the preceding hydrosulphide by 
iodine in alcohol-chloroform solution, or by adding cold alcoholic 
phenyl styryl ketone to alcoholic sodium sulphide saturated with 
sulphur and with hydrogen sulphide. 

The amorphous a- and ^3-duplobenzylideneacetophenone sulphides, 
m. p. 96° and 181° respectively, described by Fromm and Lambrecht 
(A., 1908, i, 989), are not pure. The pure substances are crystalline, 
have m. p. 109° and 186° respectively, and have the formula 
not C^H^OS. The views previously advanced to explain their 
isomerism are withdrawn. The pure substances are obtained by the 
action of alcoholic ammonia on phenyl styryl ketone hydrosul¬ 
phide in chloroform, an excess of ammonia producing the /3-isomeride, 
m» p. 186°, a little ammonia forming the a-isomeride, m. p. 109°. This 
method of formation, together with the fact that the two sulphides 

VOL. OIV. i. 0 
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yield hydrogen sulphide and 1:3:5-fcriphenylpyrazolone by boiling 
with phenylhydrazine in glacial acetic acid, leads to the formula 
S[OPh(OH)-CH:CHPh] 2 for the two isomeiides. a-Duplobeuzyli- 
deneacetophenone sulphide is converted into the /3-isomeridf, not by 
iodine as stated by Fromm and Lambrecht (loc.. cit ), but by ammonia. 
The stereoisomerism of the two substances is probably similar to 
that of diozimes, consequently eis-, trans-, and awipftt-modifications 
Ph Ph Ph Ph 

OH-U-S-0-CH OH-C-S-C —OR 

OHPh OH OH PhHC PhCH OH OH CHPh 

cis. trans. 

Ph Ph 

CH-C-S-C-CH 

PhCH OH OH PhHC 

amplii. 

should exist. This view of the stereoisomerism receives stiong support 
by the discovery of the third modification required by the theory. 
a-Duplobenzylideneacetophenone sulphide* m. p. 109° (sulphone, xn. p. 
198 °j, is obtained by passing hydiogen sulphide, without cooling, into 
an alcoholic solution or phenyl styryl ketone containing a little 
potassium hydroxide. /?-Duplobenzylideneacetophenone sulphide, 
m, p. 186° (sulphone, m. p. 216°), is prepared by saturating an alcoholic 
solution of phenyl styryl ketone with ammonia and then with hydrogen 
sulphide, y Duplobenzylidmeacetophmone sulphide, m. p. 212° (sulphone, 
m. p. 276°), is obtained by adding an alcoholic solution of 
phenyl styryl ketone to alcohol saturated with anhydrous sodium 
sulphide and with sulphur. C. S. 

Stereoisomerism of Derivatives of Phenacyl Sulphide. Emil 
Fbomm and Julius Flaschen ( Annalen , 1912, 394, 310—324).— 
Phenacyl sulphide i& obtained in almost quantitative yield by Tafel and 
Mauritz’a method (A., 1891, 302) when the solution is kept at 0° during 
the reaction. In addition to the diphenylhydrazone described by these 
authors, a phenylhydrazone , C 22 H 20 ON 2 S, m. p. 126°, yellow needles, 
can be prepared. Phenacyl sulphide m glacial acetic acid is oxidised 
to diphenaeyl sulphoxide, SO(CB 2 -COPh) 2 , m. p. 98°, and in benzene 
is oxidised by a faintly acidified solution of potassium permanganate to 
diphenacylstdphone, m. p. 120°, colourless prisms. The sulphone yields 
dtphmacylsulphone dibenzylvncrcaptole , S0 2 [0H 2 *CPh(S*C 7 H 7 ) s ] 2 , m. p. 
110°, by treatment with an excess of benzyl mercaptan in glacial 
acetic acid satuiated with hydrogen chloride, and forms only a 
dimethyl derivative, S0 2 (CHMe*C0Ph) 2 , m. p. 178°, with methyl 
iodide and sodium ethoxide in alcohol. In boiling glacial acetic 
acid, phenacylsulphone and the calculated quantity of phenyl¬ 
hydrazine yield diphenacylstdphoriedipJienylfiydrazone, 
SO 2 (0H 2 -CPh:N-HHPh) 2 . 

This crystallises from glacial acetic acid in yellow needles, m. p. 148°, 
and from alcohol or from benzene and petroleum in pale yellow needles, 
m, p. 160°, This second modification, which can also be obtained by 
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the interaction of diphenacylsulphone and phenylhydiazine m alcohol 
containing a little sodium hydroxide, is converted into the first modifi¬ 
cation, m. p. 148°, by crystallisation from glacial acetic acid. A third 
isomeride , m. p. 170°, is obtained from diphenacylsulphone and phenyl- 
hydrazine in alcohol, anhydrodipheMtcylsviphomphAnylkydrazom, 

^ 29 ^ 18 ^ 2 ^ 2 ®* 

m. p. 187°, being also produced. Liph&nacyUvlphonephenyUiydrazone, 
m. p. 193°, yellow needles, is prepared by crystallising the preceding 
anhydride from glacial acetic acid or by boiling equal molecular quanti¬ 
ties of diphenacylsulphone and phenylhydrazine in the same solvent. 
Reasons are given for regarding this phenylhydrazone as grtms-diphen- 
acylsulphonephenylhydr&zone and the anhydride as a derivative of the 
cw-isomeride; the diphenylhydrazones, m. p. 148°, 160°, and 170°, 
are regarded as having the tramamphi -, and cis-configurations 
respectively. 

AnhydrodipTienacylstdphonedioxime, 

C Ph-CH ^sQ.Q^.QphrNQH, 

m. p. 167° white needles, prepared from diphenacylsulphone and 
hydroxylamine hydrochloride (2 mols.) in alcohol in the presence of 
sodium carbonate or acetate, yields cusetyldiphenacylstdphoneoiciTne^ 
C 18 H 17 0 5 NS, m. p. 110°, by boiling with acetic anhydride, cis -Diphmacylr 
sulphomdioxinte, m. p. 204° (acetyl derivative, m. p. 158°), is obtained 
from diphenacylsulphone and an excess of hydroxylamine hydrochloride 
in boiling alcohol containing a drop of hydrochloric acid, trans- 
DiphenacykulphonedioximSi m. p. 190° (acetyl derivative, m. p. 146°), is 
obtained together with the monoxime, m. p. 173°, by heating diphen- 
acyl sulphone with hydroxylamine hydrochloride (2 mols.) and calcium 
carbonate (1 mol.) in alcohol through which carbon dioxide is being 
passed. cis-DiphenacyleidphoneoxiTM , C 16 H 16 0 4 NS, m. p. 144°, is obtained 
from equal molecular quantities of diphenacylsulphone and hydroxyl¬ 
amine hydrochloiide in the presence of sodium carbonate or acetate. 
tTBLnQ-Dipheriacyl8ulphoneoxinie, m. p. 173°, is obtained from equal 
molecular quantities of diphenacylsulphone and hydroxylamine hydro¬ 
chloride in boiling alcohol in the presence of calcium carbonate. The 
monoximes each yield the same acetyl derivative, m. p. 110°, as that 
obtained from anhydrodiphenacylsulphonedioxime. The c&-oxime, 
m. p. 144°, yields anhydrodiphenacylsulphonedioxime by further treat¬ 
ment with hydroxylamine hydrochloride and sodium carbonate, and the 
cis-dioxime by treatment with hydroxylamine hydrochloride and 
calcium carbonate. The frans-oxime, m. p. 173°, yields only anhydro- 
diphenacylsulphonedioxime by treatment with hydroxylamine hydro* 
chloride and sodium carbonate or calcium carbonate. Since the 
anhydrodioxime is produced from each of the monoximes, it is 
certainly derived from the ampki-dioxiniQ. The configurations of the 
other substances are not established with certainty, 0. S. 

Transformations of Thujane. II. Nicolai M. Kish her 
(J. Rubs* Phys. Chem . Soc. 9 1912, 44, 1759—1762. Compare A., 1911, 
i, 71, 996).—Decomposition by means of aniline or alcoholic potassium 
hydroxide of the unstable bromide obtained by shaking thujane with 
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fuming hydrobromic acid for a comparatively short time (two to three 
hours) yields a mixture of two isomeric hydrocarbons, C 10 H 1S , the one 
with the higher boiling point predominating when alkali is employed 
The properties of various preparations of these hydrocarbons are as 
follows: (1) b. p. 160—161*5°/753 mm., D? 0 8086 (or 0-8082), 
1-4490, [a] D +17 86° (or +16*69°); (2) b. p 166—168°/764 mm., 
D? 0-8159 (or 0*8188), 1-4538, [a] D +6-13° (or +2*8°). If the 

action of the hydrobromic acid on thujane is prolonged for fifteen hours, 
distillation of the bromide yielded with aniline gives hydrocarbons with 
the constants: (1) b. p. 160—162°/762 mm., Do 20 08093, Wj> 1*4494, 
[a] D +3-67°, (2) b. p. 1675—170°/761 mm, D? 0 8171, n D 1-4655, 
[aji> +2*4°. 

Both hydrocarbons contain the same carbon atom nucleus, since 
reduction of them by Sabatier’s method leads to one and the same 
hydrocarbon, C 10 H 20 , b. p. 161—163°/753 mm. (or 759 mm.), D? 0 7904 
(or 0-7902), n D 1-4319 (or 1-4336), j>] D -1*29° (or -1-21°) 

T. H. P. 

A Special Case of Racemism. Matjrizio Padoa and G. Rotondi 
(Atti R . Accad . Lincei , 1912, [v], 21, ii, 626—631).—The paper deals 
with the thermal analysis of the system formed by the two modifica¬ 
tions (namely, the stable, m. p. 75°, and the labile, m. p. 45°) of 
optically active bromocamphor (dr or /-) This presents a case not 
considered by Roozeboom in bis analysis of the criteria for the 
characterisation of inactive mixtures, because each enantiomorph exists 
in two modifications. Mixtures containing more than about 58% of 
d- bromocamphor, or more than 58% of /-bromocamphor, have an initial 
m. p., with separation of pure solvent. As the cooling is continued 
the composition mentioned is reached and the labile form then appears. 
At this point the whole mass solidifies and pure solvent separates 
along a curve shown until the inactive conglomerate is reached, which 
possesses the lowest transformation point. Below the curve just 
mentioned and the m.-p. curve of the labile modification, only con¬ 
glomerates of the two bromocamphors are stable. Fused mixtures 
which contain less than 58% of ^-bromocamphor and less than 58% of 
/-bromocamphor crystallise m the labile form, and when cooling is 
continued they are transformed into conglomerates. The labile forms 
have therefore a small area of stability, bounded by the curve of the 
labile modification and the curve of the separation of conglomerates 
already mentioned. 

As regards the characterisation of the racemism, the racemic com¬ 
pound exists between 44° and 50*5°; below that it is split into 
inactive conglomerates. This is analogous to the behaviour ot sodium 
ammonium racemate studied by van’t Hoff. R. V. S. 

The Constituents of Essential Oils (The Constitution of 
Selinene). Friedrich W. Semmleb and Felix Risse (Bar, 1912, 
46, 3725—3731. Compare this vol., i, 66),—In the former com¬ 
munication, the sesquiterpene, selinene, was shown to give a dihydro¬ 
chloride from which a regenerated selinene with slightly higher 
rotation, due perhaps to a different arrangement of the unsaturated 
linkings, could be obtained. In order to elucidate the constitution of 
these isomerides, they have been oxidised with ozone, 
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Natural $-(} S)-selinene on oxidation gave a very email amount of 
an acid, but chiefly an indifferent product which was purified by 
conversion into a dieemicarba&one, O ls H 20 (N*NH*OO*NH 2 ) 2 , m. p. 228°, 
from which the saturated diketone , C 18 H 20 O 2 , b. p. 178—180°/11 mm., 
D 20 1*0566, 1*49994, a D + 15°, was recovered by means of oxalic 

acid. The fact that two cax bon atoms have been eliminated by this 
process, whereas the acid resulting from the oxidation by hypobromite 
contains only one carbon atom less, indicates the presence in selinene 
of one methylene group attached directly to the ring and another in 
a side-chain. 

Regenerated selinene, <w^o-(a)-selinene, b. p. 128—132°/11 mm., 
D 20 0*9190, nj> 1*50920, aD + 61 0 36', gives much less of the diketone 
on treatment with ozone, the chief product being the acid, which has 
been characterised as methyl selinenediketomonoearboxylate , C 15 H 24 0 4 , 
b. p. 185—190°/U mm., D 20 1*0635, 1-47889, The 

formation of this acid is explained by assuming that the elimination 
of hydrogen chloride from the dichloride has resulted in the dis¬ 
placement of a double bond into the ring. A consideration of other 
sesqui-terpenes leads to the adoption of the annexed formulae. 





Ozone 


COMe 
H s |H 

■aCD* 

H s O 
Dikatono. 


MeC:CH s 

|H 

h/Y>, 

H . 1k. 

Oitho-(a)-selinono. 
y O/one 

COMe 


1I 2 COMe 


Diketomonocai boxy lie acid. 


J. 0. w. 

Chemical Investigation of the Oil of Chenopodium. II. 
E, K. Nelson (*7. Atner. Ohem . Soc,, 1913, 36, 84—90. Compare A, 
1911, i, 797).—It has been found that when the glycol anhydride 
formed by the molecular rearrangement of ascaridole is treated with 
dilute sulphuric acid, ascaridole a-glycol is produced together with two 
other crystalline substances, one of which, termed ascaridole /3-glycol, 
Pio H iA» crystallises with lHgO; the anhydrous substance has m. p. 
103—105°; when this glycol is warmed with dilute sulphuric add, 
thymol is produced. The other eubstanoe, termed the “erythrite,” 
CioH*o 0 4 , also crystallises with 1H 2 0, and when anhydrous has 
m. p. 128—180 °; it is decomposed by boiling dilate sulphuric add 
with formation of a ketone, with a strong menthone-like odour, and a 
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phenolic substance, m. p. 80—81°; the semicarbazone of the ketone 
has m. p. 182—184°. On oxidising the “erythrite” with alkaline 
potassium permanganate, an acid , C 10 H 18 O 6 , m. p. 190—191°, is 
produced, which forms rhombic prisms; when this acid is heated at 
210°, it is converted into its anhydride, and on further heating yields 
ascaridic anhydride, m. p. 70—71°. If the acid C 10 H ls O 6 is oxidised 
with potassium permanganate in presence of sulphuric acid, it yields 
/3-methylheptane-y£-dione, and it is therefore probable that it is a modi¬ 
fication of ao-dihydroxy-a-methyl-a-wopropyladipic acid. The “ ery- 
thrite” therefore probably has the structure 

OH-oJKgij^^-Xxwon. 

The acid, C 10 H, fi O 6 , obtained by the oxidation of the a-glycol, 
is converted by further oxidation into /8-methylheptane-y£-dione. 
When the glycol anhydride is boiled with a saturated solution ot oxalic 
acid, a small quantity of the phenolic substance, m. p. 80—81°, is 
produced, which is formed on boiling the “erythrite” with dilute 
sulphuric acid and is also obtained by treating the a-glycol with strong 
dehydrating agents. On heating the glycol anhydride with benzoic 
anhydride at 150°, an ester of carvacrol is produced. 

From the results of this work, it is considered that the a-glycol has 
XJHg-CH 2 \ 

the constitution CMe£-O-^C'CLEL, and that the acid 

\CH(OH)-OH(OH)/ 

obtained by its oxidation has the structure of aS-cineolic acid, 
OOgH-OMEe-O HyCH 2 -0(C 3 H 7 )-C0 2 H. E. G. 


Action of Gaseous Oxygen on Caoutchouc Stanley J. 
Peachey (J.Sog. Chem. Ind 1912, 31, 1103—1104).—When purified 
caoutchouc, in the form of a thin film, is exposed to an atmosphere of 
oxygen at a temperature of 85°, oxidation commences after a few 
hours* heating, and then proceeds rapidly to completion. Results of 
experiments with Oeylon caoutchouc show that, under these conditions, 
each CjqHjj unit of the molecule combines with 4 atoms of oxygen. 
This result is not in agreement with that obtained by Herbst (A., 1906, 
l, 196), and it may be assumed that the reaction which takes place 
when caoutchouc in benzene solution is oxidised by air (as in HerWs 
experiments) differs from that which occurs when caoutchouc itself is 
oxidised by pure oxygen. The oxidation most probably results in the 
formation of additive products. W. P. S. 

The Nitrogenous Constituent of Para Caoutchouc and Its 
Bearing on the Nature of Synthetio Caoutchouc. Clayton 
Beadle and Henry P. Stevens (J. Soc. Chem. Ind., 1912, 31, 
1099—1101. Compare A, 1912, i, 789).—It is shown that the removal 
of insoluble (nitrogenous) constituents from caoutchouc results in 
deterioration of the latter, although it is open to question how far the 
quality of caoutchouc is improved by the presence of more than a 
certain proportion of insoluble matter. In the vulcanisation process 
the insoluble matter appears to play the part of a sulphur carrier. 
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The authors have also made experiments on the influence of the 
resinous constituents on the vulcanising properties of caoutchouc, 
and find that the removal of the resins results in a marked deteriora¬ 
tion of the quality of the caoutchouc. The absence of nitrogenous 
substances and resins in synthetic caoutchouc should make the latter 
inferior to natural rubber. W. P. S. 

Chemistry of Caoutchouc. VI. Theory of Vulcanisation. 
IV. David Spencer and C. A. Ward ( Zeitsoh . Chem. Ind. Kolloide , 
1912, 11, 274—280. Compare A., 1912, i, 706).—Experiments have 
been made to ascertain whether the so-called “ depolymerisation ” of 
caoutchouc, which is brought about by mechanical or thermal treat¬ 
ment, is accompanied by a change in the rate at which it reacts with 
sulphur in the process of vulcanisation. For this purpose comparative 
measurements were made with two exactly similar mixtures of 100 
parts of caoutchouc and 10 parts of sulphur. In the one case the 
caoutchouc was kneaded for thirty minutes at a moderate temperature, 
the sulphur being then added, and the mixing effected by a further 
kneading for ten minutes. In the second case, the treatment was 
similar, except that the caoutchouc was subjected to the mechanical 
treatment for ninety minutes at a much higher temperature. 

From the observations made on the rate of vulcanisation at 135°, 
it appears that there is no appreciable difference between the two 
samples, and the authors draw the conclusion that 14 depolymerisation ” 
has no influence whatever on the chemical result of the vulcanisation 
process. The conclusions arrived at by Axelrod (Qummi Zeik, 1909, 
24, 352) are therefore not confirmed by these experiments. 

H. M. D. 


The Action of Ohloroacetyl Chloride on Ethyl Malonate; 
Iminotetronio Acid. Erich Benaey (Ber., 1912, 45, 3682—3686). 
—As the substance described as the estet-amide of tetramic acid 
(Benary, A, 1911, i, 672) is in reality ethyl iminotetron-a-carboxylate 
(Anschiitz, A., 1912, i, 836), the compound C 0 H 12 O 6 , from which 
it is obtained by the action of ammonia, is presumably ethyl wotetron- 
a-carboxylate; this view is supported by the action of organic bases 
which give compounds similar to that produced by ammonia; these 
compounds are probably ketonic, but do not yield phenylhydrazones 
(compare Wolff, A,, 1900, i, 582 ); they frequently yield salts, however, 
derived from the enolic structure. 


QU -Q Q 

Ethyl phenyUminotetrori-a-carboxylate, q . ^^® ® s'® ob¬ 
tained by the interaction of equivalent quantities of ethyl iaotetron- 
a-carboxylate and aniline, crystallises in needles, m. p. 116—117° 5 it 
exhibits both acidic and basic properties. 

Ethyl phenylhydrazinotetron-a-carboxylate (already described) yields 
a potassium salt. 


9 H 2 


-oo. 


> 0 * 00 , 111 !, 


6*O(O e NH I0 r . 

m. p. 107—108°, from equal weights of piperidine and ethyl £$otetrorv- 
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a-carboxylate, as might be expected from the structure, has no acidic 
properties. 

When iminotetronic acid in benzene solution is treated with rather 
more than an ejuimolecul&r quantity of bromine, bromoiminotetronic 

acid, needles, m. p. 182°, is obtained; it gives a 

red coloration with ferric chloride. 

On adding ice to the reaction mixture from iminotetronic acid and 

X H —QO 

is pre¬ 
cipitated, leaflets, m. p. 255—258° (decomp.); it is a strongly acidic 
substance, which gives a phenylhydrazone, yellow tablets, m. p. 
211 — 212 °. 

The conclusion is drawn that the action of chloroacetyl chloride on 
ethyl sodiomalonate consists of two concurrent processes, one of 
which produces unstable ethyl chloroacetylmalonate, which undergoes 
spontaneous change into ethyl tetron-a-car boxy late, whilst the other 
process involves the enolic form of ethyl sodiomalonate, which reacts with 
the acid chloride producing ethyl wotetron-a-carboxylate. D. F. T. 


Hydroxsnnethylfhrfuraldehyde. Francesco Angelico and A. 
Coppola ( Qazzetta , 1912, 42, ii, 583—589).—The authors confirm 
the formula for this substance given by Fenton and Gostling 
(T., 1889, 75, 423), and by the application of the Angeli-Rimini 
reaction they have prepared from it arhydroxymtthyl t furanhydr- 
oxcmic add , 0 6 H t 0 4 N, which crystallises in pink, lustrous, soapy 
scales, m. p. 139°, the free acid being prepared from the copper salt, 
(C 6 H 6 0 4 N) 2 Cu,H 2 0. When the acid is hydrolysed with 25% sulphuric 
acid, it yields hydroxylamine and hydroxypyromucic acid (m. p. 165°). 

R Y. S. 


Constittition of Bergapten. Hermann Thoms and E. Baetckk 
(Ber. t 1912, 45,^ 3705—3712).-—Bergapten, which Pomeranz showed 
to be a coumarin-coumarone derivative of phloroglucinol (A., 1892, 
71; 1893, 342), was found to occur in certain fruits accompanied by 
an isomeride, xanthotoxin (A., 1912, i, 40), to which the formula (I) 
was assigned. Bergapten has now been converted into an amine, and 
this into a quinone containing no methoxy-group, from which the 
conclusion is drawn that the methoxy-group is para to the unsubstituted 
carbon atom, and that the substance has the constitution (III 
OMe OMe ' 

This is confirmed by the fact that xanthotoxin yields the same 
quinone. 

. Awtoobergapten* C 12 H. r 0 4 , NH 2 , is obtained by the reduction of the 
mtro-derivative (Pomeranz, loo. cit ,) with tin and hydrochloric acid, in 
slender, pale yellowish-green needles, m. p. 198°, and yields an acetyl 
compound, m. p. 208°. When oxidised with sodium dichromate the 
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methoxy-group is replaced, and the golden-yellow quinone % 0 11 H 4 0 5 , 
xn. p. 248—250°, is formed. Arrdnoxcmthotoxin is prepared in the 
same way, and is similar in appearance to its isomeride; it melts, 
however, at 236°, is more easily acetylated, yielding an acetyl compound, 
m. p. 246—247°, and is much less soluble in cold sulphuric acid, but it 
yields the same quinone. 

The quinol, C n H 4 O s (OH) 2 , crystallises with 2H s O in light green 
needles, which lose water at 110°, and yield a diacetyl compound, m. p. 
208—209°, and a diphenyluretham derivative, 0 n H 4 0 a (0*C0'NPh s ) 2 , 
m. p. 229—230°. J. C. W. 


Action of Hydrogen Peroxide on Hydroxythionaphthen, 
Hydroxythionaphthen Carboxylic Acid, and “ Thioindigo.” 
Maurice Lanfry (Gompt . rend ., 1912, 165, 1517—1519. Compare 
A., 1912, i, 293). —Hydroxythionaphthen in alkaline solution gives a 
blue precipitate on the addition of hydrogen peroxide, leaving a 
brown liquid, from which only gummy substances could be extracted. 
The blue precipitate on solution in water and addition of strong acid 
gives a red, flocculent precipitate, which resembles “ thioindigo ” in 
all its properties. The addition of hydrogen peroxide to a boiling 
solution of hydroxythionaphthen in acetic acid gives a red precipitate 
of “thioindigo,” which slowly dissolves and the 


—OOH s °l u ti° n becomes colourless. Extraction with ben- 

j| 0H zene separates out Z-hydroxyA^ioxythionapkthm 
A \*/' V ‘ / (annexed constitution), m. p. 139°, which in its 

S0 2 chemical properties closely resembles the hydroxy¬ 

thionaphthen from which it is prepared. 

The effect of hydrogen peroxide on the sodium salt of hydroxy- 
thionaphthencarboxylic acid is to destroy its phenolic character with 
the formation of a small quantity of “ thioindigo.” The major part 
of the salt is resinified. 


In the presence of hydrogen peroxide, finely divided “ thioindigo ” 
slowly dissolves in acetic 'acid to a red solution, which gradually 
becomes decolorised. The only products of extraction were gummy 
substances. W. G. 


“ Bisphenylthiophenindigo ” [6:6'- Diphenyl - A" 31 - bisthio- 

phen-3-one]. Paul Friedlaenoer and St Kielbasinski (5«r„ 1912, 
45, 3389—3396).—Although m-hydroxydiphenyl shows no tendency 
to pass over into an ortho-quinonoid compound, the analogous 
3-hydroxy-5-phenylthiophen behaves entirely differently, readily 

forming “ bisphmylthiophenindigo, 1 * CH^^p^ fj ^ 

The dye is prepared by the following series of operations. On 
heating ethyl cinnamate with sulphur, a disulphide, thiobenzoylthio- 

acetic acid, (Baumann and Fromm, A., 1897, i, 191), is 

formed. The ring is opened by sodium sulphide, and by the action 
of chloroacetic acid a compound, 

CO 2 H-0H 2 -S-OPh:0H-CO*S*CH 8 -CO 3 H, 
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is formed, which when boiled with acetic anhydride is converted into 
acetoxy phenylthiopheu, ^ ^ £ * 8 . On hydrolysis, 4-hydr- 

oxy-2-phenylthiophen is obtained. 

This condenses with aromatic aldehydes or with isatin to dyes, 
forms a quinoneoxime with nitrous acid, and is converted by alkaline 
or acid oxidising agents into “ bisphenylthiophemndigo.” 

The disulphide crystallises in broad needles, m. p. 156°. 
^Hytlroxy-2-phmylthiopheri separates in slender needles, m. p. 78°, 
the acetyl derivative forms broad, colourless, compact platelets, 
m. p. 76°. 

CPh - QJE£ 

The quinone oxime, S<^ . > prepared by interaction with 

C(«IvOIi)*CO 

sodium nitrite, forms broad faint, brownish-yellow needles, m. p. 216°. 

On bromination, a product, GPh<f^ r , is obtained, crystallising 

in brownish-yellow plates, m. p. 134°. It does not react simply with 
aniline: on warming with sodium acetate, slender, red needles or ruby- 
red prisms of a brominated diphenylthiophenindigo are obtained. 

4-Hydroxy-2-phenylthiophen reacts with piperonai, the condensation 
product crystallising in long, yellow needles, m. p. 196°. 

“£U-5yhenyl-2-thiophmmdigo” [5. 5 f -diphenyl-/\ 22, -b%8thiophen Z-one] 
separates in brownish-ied, lustrous needles, m. p. 280°. 

w 5-Phmyl-2-thiophen-Z indoleindigo ” [5-phenyl-2-(3-indoxyl)-thio- 
phen-3-one], produced on condensation with isatin, crystallises in 
sealing wax-red needles, m. p. 281°. 

t£ 5-Phenyl- 2 - thiophen- 2 -indoleindigo ” [5-phenyl-2-(2'-indoxyl)-thio- 

phen-3-one], obtained on boiling isatin- 

anilide with phenylhydroxythiophen in acetic anhydride, crystallises 
in slender, dark violet needles, E. F. A. 


Methylation of Histidine, Arginine, and Lysine. I. R. 
Engeland and Fbiedbicjh Kutscheb (Zeitsch. Biol , 1912,69,415—419). 
—On methylation of histidine monochloride with methyl sulphate and 
barium hydroxide, pentametkyllmtidme is obtained. The (mriMoride 
crystallises in large, lustrous needles, the chloride is an oil, and the 
free^ base decomposes rapidly. Small quantities of the crystalline 
auruMoride of tetramethylhistidine are obtained at the same time. 

Under similar conditions, arginine yields a tetramethyl derivative, 
the aurichloride forms short, stout needles, m. p. 173—175°. Three 
of the methyl groups are attached to nitrogen in the side-chain, one 
only to nitrogen in the guanidine complex. 

Lysine yields a compound, probably the ethyl ester of hexamethyl - 
lysine, which gives an anirivhtoride, m. p. 208°, corresponding with the 
formula C M H w O g N 2 ,Au s Cl 8 . E. F. A. 

Strychnos Alkaloids. XVI. Dihydrobrucinoic Acid and 
isoBrucinolone. Hermann Leuchs and George Peibcb (Ber., 1912, 
46, 3412—3420).—Dihydrobrucinonic acid, which contains an alcoholic 
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hydroxyl (compare A.. 1212, i, 210), forms an acefcyl derivative when 
acted on by acetic anhydride and sodium acetate. More vigorous 
action produces a neutral compound containing two further acetyl 
residues less a molecule of water. Dihydro bvucinonic acid does not 
react with nascent hydrogen or with hydroxylamine. It is broken 
down by sodium hydroxide into glycollic acid and isobrucinolone, 
C 2 iH 22 0^ 2 . The latter forms an acetyl derivative, and on treatment 
with concentrated hydrogen chloride gives iso brucinolone hydrate. At 
higher temperatures this is reconverted into isobrucinolone (compare 
Leuchs and Brewster, A., 1912, i, 210). With concentrated nitric acid 
a nitro-derivative, C 19 H 15 0 7 N 8 , is obtained; the change involves the 
formation of a quinone and the subsequent nitration of this. With 
sulphurous acid a paler ieduction compound is obtained from the 
quinone. 

Acetyldihydrobrucinonic acid forms colourless, four-sided prisms, 
m. p. 235—238°. The neutral product, 0 27 H 28 0 9 N 2 or C 29 H 8O O 10 N 2 , 
crystallises in colourless, chisel-shaped prisms, m. p. 280—282°, after 
becoming yellow at 260°. 

By the action of acetic anhydride on brucinonic acid, a compound, 

(0 18 H 14 0 4 N)„ 

is obtained, crystallising in long, matted, lustrous needles, m. p. 
125—127°. 

A<xtyli&obrueinol<me forms large, colourless platelets, m. p. 281—283° 
(decomp.). 

iso Bruoiriolone hydrate separates in four-sided prisms, which froth at 
205—208°, become solid again, turn brown at 290°, m. p. 310—315° 
(decomp.). 

The hydrochloride forms four-sided platelets; the sulphate consists 
of massive prisms, which become brown at 235°, decomp. 238°. 

JFitrobis&pomthyldihydrohobrucinolone crystallises in fiat, orange- 
yellow needles, which become brown at 250°, and completely charred 
at 340°. 

Mtrobi82iipomethylibobrucinolo7ie gives massive, reddish-yellow prisms, 
which become brown at 240°. 

MtroMs&jyomethylbrucinolovie crystallises in small, yellow octahedra, 
dissolving in concentrated sulphuric acid with a yellow coloration 
and in concentrated sodium hydroxide with a violet coloration. 

E. F. A. 


Stryohnos Alkaloids. XVII. Isolation of the Hydrate of 
a Fourth Stryohninesulphonic Acid. Hermann Leuchs and 
Johannes Wutke ( Ber , 1912, 45, 3686—3691).—Analogous to the 
fourth brucinesulphonic acid (Leuchs and Geiger, A., 1911, i, 1018), 
a fourth strychninesulphonic acid (compare Leuchs and Schneider, 
A., 1909, i, 671) has been obtained as a very stable hydrate, which 
retains the additional water very tenaciously. 

The solution of the reaction product obtained as described earlier 
(Leuchs and Schneider, loc. cit ), after crystallisation of strychnine- 
hulphonic acids I and II, and subsequent concentration under reduced 
pressure, deposits a mixture of the acids 1, II, and III with the 
above-mentioned hydrate, which last can be separated in the free 
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state and also as a compound with strychninesulphonic acid HI > the 
total yield of hydrate in the two forms amounts to approximately 3%. 

Strychninesulphonic acid IY hydrate , C 21 H«X) 6 N 2 S,2H a O, stout 
prisms or rhombohedra, m. p. 275° (decomp.), [ajp +18*3°, could not 
be dehydrated beyond C 21 H 24 0 6 N 2 S > even at 135° in a vacuum over 
phosphoric oxide. The double compound with strychninesulphonic 
acid III, 0 21 H 22 0 1 N 8 S,0 21 H 24 0 6 N 2 S, slender prisms or needles, m. p. 
250° (decomp.), [aj§ +101°, can also be obtained by mixing solutions 
of the hydrate and excess of the acid III; in the absence of excess of 
strychninesulphonic acid III, the compound is resolved by hot water 
into its constituents. D. F. T. 

Synthesis of Haemopyrrole-6. Oskak Pilott and A. Blomer 
(jB er., 1912, 46, 3749—3753).—Ethyl acetyl pyruvate condenses with 
aminobutanone or with aminoacetone to form pyrrole derivatives. In 
the former case, 4-acetyl-2 :3-dimethyl pyrrole-5-carboxylic acid, 

.C(00 2 H):C-OOMe 
^CMezr^CMe ’ 

is obtained, winch on heating at 215° is converted into 4 -acetyl- 
2:3 -dimethylpyrrole, N When this is treated with 

hydrazine and sodium ethoxide, 2:3-dimethyl-4 etbylpyrrole (hmmo- 
pyrrole-5), is formed. 

With aminoacetone the product is 4-acetyl-3-methylpyrrole-5-cafi'b- 
oxylic acid , This has m, p. 200°. During the 

reaction an isomeric by-product, xn. p. 250° (decomp.), is also formed. 

4rAcetylr2 :3^ di7nethylpyrrole-6-carboxylic acid crystallises in colour** 
less, prismatic rods, m. p. 204° (decomp.). 

4t-Acetylr %: S-dimethylpyrrole separates in short, colourless, prismatic 
platelets with sharp edges, m. p. 137°. The synthetic hmmopyrrole-6 
is identical with the natural compound. E. F. A. 

Cyclic Imines. VII. Ahrens’ So-called y-Picoline. Julius 
von Braun and A. Schmatlooh (JBer., 1912, 46, 3649—3652).— The 
method described by Ahrens for the separation of pure 4-methyl pyridine 
(y-picoline) by precipitation with mercuric chloride (A., 1905, i, 232) 
is found to yield a mixture instead of a pure product. 

Successive reduction and benzoylation of 4-methylpyridine, prepared 
by Ahrens’ method, produced a benzoyl derivative, C 6 H 12 NBz, b. p 
189—190°/17 mm., which on distillation with phosphorus pentabromide 
(compare von Braun and Sobecki, A., 1911, i, 413) formed a product 
which could be separated into two fractions by distillation. The 
smaller and less volatile portion, b. p. 150°/19 mm., Df 1*9305, was 
probably afte-tribroTno-ft-methylpentane, and gave an nnsaturated 
organo magnesium compound which absorbed carbon dioxide with the 
formation of b-methylme^-heonoic acid, C0 2 H • [CH 2 ] S * OMe^ CH 2 , b. p. 
218—221°, Df 0*9406, n D 1*4442; the formation of this series of 
compounds is attributed to the presence of 3-methyl pyridine in the 
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original base. The more volatile fraction, C 6 H 12 Br 2 , b. p. 115—120°/ 
19 mm., D? 1*608, on treatment with potassium cyanide yielded a 
dinitrile, 0 6 H 12 (CN’) 2 , b. p. 171—174°/10 mm,, which was hydrolysable, 
apparently to a mixture of £- and y-methylpimelic acids. Neither 
fraction therefore was of pure 4-methylpyridine. D. F. T. 

The Action of Hydroxylamine and Phenylhydrazine on 
Benzoyldehydracetic Acid. A Correction. Joh. SchOttlb (Ber. % 
1912, 45, 3779. Compare A., 1912, i, 915).—Reaction between free 
hydroxylamine and benzoyldehydracetic acid was effected by mixing 
hydroxylamine sulphate with the theoretical quantity of alcoholic 
potassium hydroxide, filtering the precipitated potassium sulphate, and 
adding the phenyl-lactam of benzoyldehydracetic acid to the filtrate. 

E. F. A. 


Cyclic Imines. VI. Ring Homologues of Tetrahydro- 
quinoline. Julius von Braun and B. Bartsch (iten, 1912, 45, 
3376—3389),—The tendency to form seven-membered rings such as 
hexamethyleneimine is very much increased when two of the carbon 
atoms are members of a benzene nucleus ; thus o-8-chlorobutylaniline, 
on elimination of hydrogen chloride, readily forms tetrahydrohomo - 

quinoline, C 6 H 4 <C^^q^]!>OH 2 . The constitution of the quinoline 

is established by the fact that when the ring is opened by the action 
of phosphorus pentachloride, 8-chloro-o-benzoylaminobutylbenzene, 
COPh*NH # C 6 H 4 *[CHg] 4 CJl, is formed, which is in turn convertible into 
the already known S-o-benzoylaminophenylvaleric acid. 

Homotetrahydroquinoline resembles the isomeric 2-methyltetrahydro- 
quinoline and the lower ring homologues in its stability towards 
hydrolytic and reducing reagents, and also towards oxidation; it is 
hardly altered by distillation with silver sulphate. 

The quinoline could not be prepared by other methods, such as the 
distillation of 8-o-diaminobutylbenzene hydrochloride or by the inter¬ 
action of y-phenylpropylamine with formaldehyde. 

o -Ammo^ydroxyl^ylbenzene, NH 8 *C 6 H 4 -[CH 2 ] 4 *OH, prepared by 
the reduction of the ester, NH 2 * C 6 H 4 * [C R 2 ] • C0 2 Et, by means of sodium 
and alcohol, is a viscid, almost odourless oil, b. p. 180—183°/12 mm. 
The dibemoyl compound crystallises in snow-white platelets which 
sinter at 127°, m. p. 130°; the platinichloride forms dark red platelets, 
which blacken at 168°, m. p. 175°; the piorate separates in green 
leaflets, m. p, 179°. 

o-Amin^B-Morobutylbenzene was not obtained pure; the platini* 
chloride crystallises in pale yellow platelets, m. p, 182—183°. 

Tetrahydrohomoquinoline is an almost colourless oil, b. p. 131—133°/ 
16 mm., 253—255°/760 mm., Df 1*0325, solidifying to colourless 
crystals, m. p. 32°. The hydrochloride has m. p. 186°; the pale 
yellow, granular crystals of the platirdchloride blacken at 192°, m. p. 
194°; the piorate crystallises in yellowish-red needles, th p. 179°; 
the benzoyl derivative has m. p. 96°, whilst the bermneeulphonyl com* 
pound has m. p. 109°. 
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The platiniehloride of the dimethyl derivative, L\ 0 R 13 NMe 2 PfcOJ 6 » 
produced on long heating with methyl iodide, hah in. p. 197°. 

When heated with phosphorus pentaohloride at 150°, tetrahydro- 
homoquinolme yields h-chloro - o - bwizoylamwiobutylbenzene, which 
crystallises in lustrous, silvery platelets, ro. p. 117°. The corresponding 
iodide when decomposed with potassium cyanide yields l-henzoyl - 
aminopkenylvaleronitrile, C 6 H 5 , 0O , NK*C 6 R 4 , [0H 2 ] 4 , 0N, m. p. 114°, 
from which the corresponding acid (A., 1907, i, 524) is obtained on 
hydrolysis. 

8 - o-Diamirwbutylbmz&i6i prepared by reducing the nitrile of 
o-benzoylaminophenylbutyric acid, forms a colourless oil of strongly 
basic odour, b. p. 172°/14 mm. 

o-y- CMoropropylbenzonitrile is a pale yellow oil, volatile in steam, 
b. p. 153°/19 mm. On hydrolysis, o-y-Moropropylbenzoic acid , 

C0 2 E> 0 6 H 4 * [CHJs* Cl, 

is obtained, m. p. 79°. 

The nitrile condenses with sodium phenoxide to o-y -phenoxypropyl- 
benzonitrile , CN*0 6 H 4 , [CH 2 ] s *0Ph, a pale yellow oil, b. p. 210°/ 
23 mm. The corresponding o-y-phenoxypropylbenzoic acid has 
m p. 120°. E. F. A. 


Thiazoles. Reinhold von Walther and H. Roch (J.pr. Chem ., 
1913, [ii], 87, 27—66).—Although the condensation of thiocarbamide 
with w-bromoacetophenone and other halogeno-ketones of the type 
OHXR-COR may give rise to either aminofchiazoles (formula II below, 
R' and R" = H) or iminothiazolmes (IV or V, R',R" = H), the work of 
Traumann (A., 1889, 414) and others has shown that only amino- 
thiazoles are produced. s-Disubstituted thiocarbamides always yield 
iminothiazolines, whilst the as-disubstituted derivatives give rise 
to aminothiazoles. 

With respect to the mechanism of the condensation, the authors 
suggest that the first stage consists in the addition of the halogeno- 
ketone to the sulphur atom of the thiocarbamide, and that the removal 
of hydrogen haloid and water from the intermediate compound thus 
produced is preceded by the formation of an internal salt, derived from 
the enolic form, the constitution of this salt being determined by the 
relative basicity of the amino-residues of the thiocarbamide; thus, 
in the condensation of os-disubstituted thiocarbamides, 

NR'R"-CS-NH 2 , 

with a>-bromoacetophenone, the compound 

NR'R"-C(NH 2 ):SBr-CH 2 -COPh 

is first produced, which is transformed successively into the enolic 
salt I and aminothiazole II if NHR'R" is more feebly basic 
than NH 8 : 


NR'R"^NH r C 

SBrCH:C 


NR'R"-C==1 


•CHICPh 


+ BLO + JBLBr. 


On the other hand, if NHR'R'' is a stronger base than NJBE S , the com¬ 
pound III is formed as an intermediate product, which decomposes 
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into a secondary amine and thiocyanoacetophenone as shown in 
the following scheme: 

+ H.0 + 

NHR'R" + OH # CPh:CH*SCN'. 

An explanation is thus afforded of the behaviour of as-dimethylthio- 
carbamide, which, with w-bromoacetophenone, does not form an amino- 
thiazole, but undergoes decomposition into dimethylamine and 
thiocyanoacetophenone (Spica and Carrara, A., 1892, 215). 

s-Disubstituted thiocarbamides, NHR'*CO*NHR", in which the 
amino-residues are of approximately equal basicity, may give rise to 
two isomeric iminothiazolines: 


THR'R"—C‘NH 2 
)-CPh:CH-«Br 


11 Br 


NR'R"—CN 

iph:cH-s 


CPh*NR" 

iv. c:nr' 


CPh-NR', 


>o:nr" • 


the formation of isomerides of this kind has been observed by Stenz 
(j Diss., Dresden, 1899 ) and Wiinsche (ibid., 1901 ), When the basicity 
of one of the amino-groups is much greater than that of the other, only 
one isomeride will be formed ; thus, both 8-p-tol y 1 benzylthiocarbamide 
and s-^-tolylmethylthiocarbamide condense with w-bromoacetophenone 
to form only one iminothiazoline (formula V, wheie R" *jp-C 6 H 4 Me, 
and R' = *CH 2 Ph or Me). The constitution of the iminothiazolines 
derived from a-disubstituted thiocarbamides is readily determined (1) 
by heating with carbon disulphide, which leads to the removal of the 
imino-group as the corresponding thiocarbimide, or (2) by hydrolysis 
with hydrochloric acid, the imino-group, in this case, being removed 
in the form of a primary amine. 

With respect to the thiazoles derived from mono-substituted thio¬ 
carbamides, the authors point out that no definite proof of their 
constitution has hitherto been brought forward. Although the work 
of Traumann (loo. cit.) appears to indicate that the thiazole obtained 
from methylthiocarbamide and a>-bromoacetophenone is probably a 
2-methylimino-4-phenylthiazoline, the observations described in the 
present paper prove conclusively that the thiazole derived from jp-tolyl- 
thiocarbamide has the constitution of an aminothi&zole. 


CPh-N. 


2-]>Toluidin<hiphenylthiazole, ^_g^C-NH*C 0 H 4 Me, is obtained 


in the form of its hydrobromide , slender needles, m. p. 205° (decomp.), 
by heating /^tolylthiocarbamide with co-bromoacetophenone in alcoholic 
solution, the lree base being liberated from the hydrobromide 
by warming with pyridine. It crystallises in leaflets, m. p. 123°, and 
forms a hydrochloride , which melts and becomes green at 212°, 
a sulphate, m. p. 152°, an acetate , m. p. 85°, and thiocyanate , m. p. 125°, 
all of which crystallise in colourless needles; the plaHnichloride forms 
orange leaflets, m. p. 230°, the picrate, yellow needles, m. p. 185°. It 
reacts with phenylcarbimide in ethereal solution to form the carbamide. 

§ Ph*NT 

U_g^O*N(C 6 H 4 Me) , CO , NHPh, crystallising in lustrous leaflets, 
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m. p. 196*5°. Towards both oxidising and reducing agents the thiazole 
is remarkably stable, but is decomposed by hydrochloric acid at 
225—250° into acetophenone, p-toluidme, and ammonia; when heated 
with carbon disulphide at 250°, it forms p-tolylthiocarbimide. 

The acetyl derivative, C 18 H 16 ON 2 S, forms colourless prisms, m. p. 
124*5°; the bemoyl derivative, pi spared by the pyridine method in 
benzene solution, crystallises in hard prisms, m. p. 207°. 

With the object of synthesising the above acyl derivatives, the authors 
have endeavoured to condense co-bromoacetophenone with a- and 
os-acetyl-p-tolylthiocarbamide and s-benzoyl-p-tolylthiocarbamide in 
alcoholic solution, but find that no condensation occurs. It would 
thus appear that acylthiocarbamides are incapable of undergoing the 
thiazole condensation. 

2-^Toluidino-4-phenylthiazole combines with l-chloro-2 :4:6-tri- 
nitrobenzene in hot alcoholic solution to form an unstable, additive 
compound , O^H^OgN^SCl, which crystallises in red needles, m. p. 
about 90°, and is resolved by acids or alkalis into its components; the 
additive compound with l-chloro-2 : 4-dinitrobenzene forms stout, dark 
red crystals, m. p. about 60°. 

as-pC 0 H 4 Me*N(OH 2 Ph)*OS*NH 2 , obtained 
by heating iT-benzyhp-toluidine hydrochloride with ammonium thio¬ 
cyanate and water, crystallises in colourless needles, m. p. 155*5°, and 
is converted by the action of oj-bromoacetophenone in warm alcoholic 
solution into Z-p-tolylbmzylamino~4rphenylthiazole, 
dPh*N 

8H%>°- N ( C ^ Me) * 0H * Pb * 

which forms large prisms, m. p. 125°, and yields a hydrochloride, a 
picrate, m. p. 155°, and a platinichloride , m. p. 225° (decomp.). 

2-p- Tolylimino-k-phenyl-Z- benzylthiazoline, 

C 6 H 4 Me*N:<f!-N-CH 2 Ph 

S-CHICPh 

prepared from s-jp-tolylbenzylthiocarbamide and co-bromoacetophenone, 
forms colourless needles, m. p. 152°; the hydrochloride } platinichloridr , 
m. p. 233° (decomp.), and picrate , m. p. 155°, are described. That the 
compound has the above constitution, and not that of the isomeric 
2-benzylimino-4-phenyl-3^toly It hiazoline, has been established by its 
behaviour towards carbon disulphide, which at 200° leads to the 
removal of the ^-tolylimino-group as jp-toly It biocar bimide and the 

g__Qg 

formation of 2- thion-4-phenyl-Z-benzylthiazoline, q *OH 2 Ph, 

which crystallises in pale yellow needles, m. p. 101°. 

When heated with benzyl chloride for eight hours at 175°, 
2-/>-toluidino-4-phenylthiazole yields 2-p-tolylbenzylrnnino-^phenyU 

5■benzyUhiazole, jj^^^>0'N(0 6 H 4 Me)*0H s Ph. This forms 

needles, m. p. 126°, and is accompanied by 2 -p-tolvddino-i-phmyl- 

5-benatplthiazolo , which crystallises in 

needles, m. p. 174°, and yields a platinichloride. m. p. 203° (decomp.), 
and a picrate, m. p, 151°. 
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That the introduction of the bee zyl group has taken place in the 
thiazole ring and not in the p-toluidmo-ie&idue his been proved in the 
case of the last-mentioned thiazole by the formation of an acetyl 
derivative, 0 25 H 22 ON 2 S, m. p. 144°, aud also by the removal of the 
jp-tolylimino-group as p-tolylthiocarbiinide when the thiazole i» heated 
with carbon disulphide. 

2-^-TolyliminO’^-pli6nyl-3-methyUhiazoline f 
* CPh*NMe^ 

£jjk£_^>C.N*C c H 4 Me, 

obtained in the form of its meih iodide, large needles, m. p. about 
200° (decomp.), by heating 2-^toluidino-4-phenylthiazole with methyl 
iodide in methyl alcoholic solution, crystallises in colourless leaflets, 
m. p. 118°. It has also been prepared by the condensation of $-/>tolyl- 
methylthiocarbamide with a>-biomoacetophenone; the hydrochloride 
and piorate , m. p. 158°, are described. When heated with carbon 
disulphide, it yields ^-tolylthiocarbimide and S-thion-i-phenyl-Z-methyl- 

thiazoline , ^ ^ ^>GPh, which crystallises in pale yellow needles, 
S- CEr 


m. p. 127°. 

2-ip-Tolyliinino-4: - phenyl - 5-ben zyl-3 - methylthiazoline , 

CPh— n -rr Tv*- 
C(CH 2 Pb)-S' >C * N ' C,)H4Me ’ 

prepared by the action of methyl iodide on 2-p-tolylimino*4-phenyl-5- 
benzylthiazole, forms colourless prisms, m. p. 151°, and yields a hydro¬ 
chloride , and a methiodide , crystallising in needles, in. p. about 250° 
(decomp.). It is resolved by carbon disulphide into p-tolylthiocarbimide, 

HMd'CPt 

and 2-thion-4-phenyl-5’benzyl-3-methylthiazoline , ^_g^OCH 2 Pb, 


which forms silvery, lustrous leaflets, in. p. 116 3 . 

5-Bromo- 2 - p - toluidino-k-plwtiylthiazole, obtained by brominatiDg 
2 - p - toluidino - 4 - phenyl thiazole in benzene solution, crystallises in 
colourless leaflets or needles, which melt and decompose at 134°, yield¬ 
ing p-tolylthiocarbimide; the hydrobromde ,, m. p. 179° (decomp.), and 
acetyl derivative, m. p. 142*5°, crystallise in colourless prisms. It is 
reduced by zme and acetic acid to the original thiazole. Attempts to 
prepare the bromothiazole by the condensation of jti-tolylUiiocai bamide 
with di-w-bromoacetophenone yielded a substance, m. p. 142° (decomp.). 

When warmed with amyl witute in alcoholic solution, 2-^-toluidino- 
4-phenylthiazole yields the 5 - nitroso- derivative, 

npL_ 

H(no)-s^ s ' nh ' c ‘ h * U6, 

This separates in yellowish-brown leaflets, m. p. 184° (decomp.), 
yields a hydrochloride , red needles, an acetyl derivative, lustrous, dark 
red leaflets, m. p. 163°, and is reduced by zinc and acetic acid in 
alcoholic solution to the corresponding amrao-compound, which, 
however, could not be isolated in a pure condition. 

On treatment with cold aqueous alkalis it becomes brown, probably 
owing to the formation of salts derived from the tautomeric form 
(see VI, next page); when boiled with aqueous alkalis it undergoes com- 
vol. CIV- i. 
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plete decomposition, yielding hydrogen sulphide, jo-tolylthiocarbimide, 
carbon dioxide, thiocyanie acid, benzoic acid, ammonia, and £?-toluidine. 

The silver salt, C ie H ls ON 8 SAg, prepared by treating an alcoholic 
solution of the nitroso-compound with the equivalent amounts of 
ammonia and silver nitrate, separates as an indistinctly crystalline, 
red precipitate which readily decomposes and explodes when rapidly 
heated. 

On treatment with benzoyl chloride, a solution of the nitroso- 
compound in aqueous alkalis yields benzoyl-p-tolylcyanamide (Heller 
and Bauer, A., 1902, i, 444), benzoic and thiocyanie acids. This 
reaction, which establishes the position of the mtroso-group iD the 
thiazole ring, takes place according to the following scheme : 


N : CPh^ H,o T mci 

C 6 H 4 Me-N:C—-> 


0 6 H 4 Me*NBz-C(:NH)-S-C(:N0H)-C0Ph 


C 6 H 4 Me-NBz-C:N + HS-CIN + OH-COPh. 
5-Bromo-2-v-tolylnitro8oamin(b4:’pJi6nylthiazole , 

npu.v 

8Br4 >0,lNT(W * N0 ' 


prepared by warming 5-bromo-2-jp-toIuidino-4-phenylfchiazole with amyl 
nitrite, forms colourless needles, m. p. 220°. 

2-p-Toluidino-4-phenylthiazole combines with benzenediazonium 
chloride in alcoholic solution, yielding 5-benzeneazo-2-p-toluidino-i- 

N*CPh 

phenylthiazole, ^ ^ Me'NH'b _g^CJ-NINPJb, which crystallises in 

orange-red needles, m. p. 191°, and forms an acetyl derivative, 

C 24 H 90 ON 4 S, 

red prisms, m. p. 217°, and a hydrochloride , crystallising in dark 
violet-red needles having a greenish glance, m. p, 184° (decomp.). 

S-^NUrobenzeneazo-^-^-toluidinoA-phenylthiazoU, obtained in a 
similar manner from jp-nitrobenzenediazonium chloride, crystallises in 
dark red needles, m. p. 245° (decomp.); the hydrochloride , reddish- 
violet needles, and acetyl derivatives, led needles, both melt indefinitely 
at 250°. 


The authois have also studied the behaviour of the remaining 
aminothiazoles and iminothiazolines described in this paper towards 
diazonium salts, and find that the iminothiazolines m no circum¬ 
stances couple with the diazonium salts, whilst the aminothiazoles, in 
which the 5-position is unsubstituted, readily combine, yielding azo¬ 
compounds. The behaviour of 5-bromo-2^-toluidino-4rphenylthiazole 
is, however, exceptional, the action of benzenediazonium chloride 
leading to the removal oi the bromine atom and the formation of the 
above-mentioned 5-benzeneazo-2-p-toluidino-4-phenylthiazole. The re¬ 
action towards diazonium salts thus furnishes a ready means of 
distinguishing whether the product obtained by the condensation of 
a monosubstituted thiocarbamide with o>-bromoacetophenone and 
analogous halogeno-ketones is an aminothiazole or iminothiazoline. 

2-'p-Toluidino-4 :: 5-diphenylthiazole, ^^C*NH*0 6 H 4 Me, pre- 
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pared from desyl bromide and ;?-tolylthiocarbamide, crystallises in 
colourless needles, m. p. 178°, and forms a hydrochloride . 

The condensation of u-bromoacetophenone and allylthiocarb&mide 


CPh-N. 


yields 2-cdlylamino-l-phenyUhiazole , _g^ONH*C & H 6 , which has 


m. p. 73°, and couples with diazonium salts to form red 
azo-compounds. F. B. 


Decomposition of Alkylidenehydrazines. Nicolai M. Kishner 
(/. Russ. Phys . Ghem. Soc. 9 1912, 44, 1754—1759).— Menthylidene- 

hydrazine, N *NH 2 , is a colourless liquid, b. p. 

144°/30 mm., 248—249°/759 2 mm., D§° 0*9333, w D 1*4940, [a] D -52 45°. 
When distilled under reduced pressure, it leaves a viscous residue which, 
on treatment with 10% sulphuric acid in the cold, yields menthone and 
Z-menthazine (compare A., 1908, i, 91). Pure menthylidenehydrazine 
yields no mentbazine with cold 10% sulphuric acid, the sole product 
being menthone, which exhibits a low specific rotation owing to partial 
inversion. Distillation of the base with platinised porous tile yields 
hydrazine and J-menthazine. Menthylidenehydrazine is slightly 
decomposed, with evolution of nitrogen, when distilled with fused 
potassium hydroxide, whilst in presence of both platinised porous tile 
and fused alkali, it is resolved into nitrogen and menthane. 


iso Thvjylideneliydrazine, 9 P re P are< * from 

isothujane and hydrazine hydrate, is a faint yellow, viscous liquid, b. p. 
143—144°/17 mm., 152—153°/25 mm., Df 0*9579, w* 1-5328. Dis¬ 
tillation of the base in presence of potassium hydroxide, spongy 
platinum, or molecular silver yields (1) nitrogen, (2) hydrazine, (3) a 
mixture of the hydrocarbons, c 10 h 18 and C 10 H 16 , giving a cherry-red 
coloration with sulphuric acid and acetic anhydride and a green one with 


sulphuric acid and methyl alcohol, and (4) iso thujawine, 


c 10 h 16 :n 2 :o 10 h 16 , 

which crystallises in golden-yellow needles, m. p. 161—162°. 

When distilled with potassium hydroxide, carvylidenehydrazine 
yields a hydrocarbon , C 10 H 16 , b. p, 175—176°/749 mm. (175—176°/ 
757 mm.b Df» 0*8361 (0*8349), 7 ^ 1*4678 (1*4665), fa] D - 36*74° 
( — 35*36®), which with hydrogen bromide gives the dipentene hydro- 
bromide, C 10 H 16 ,2HBr, m. p. 63°, and with ethyl nitrite and hydro¬ 
chloric acid, Mimonene /J-nitrosochloride. v T. H. P. 


Hydantoins. XX. Action of Thiocyanates on grAmino- 
acids. Treat B. Johnson (dww?\ Ghem. */., 1913, 49, 68—69).—It 
has been shown in earlier papers that by the action of thiocyanates on 
acyl derivatives of a-amino-acids, acylthiohydantoins are produced. 
The author has now found that the salt used in certain experiments 
(A., 1912, i, 53, 316, 390, 807) which was supposed to be potassium 
thiocyanate was really the ammonium salt, and the yields recorded 
were therefore obtained from the latter. The two salts show a remark¬ 
able difference in their behaviour with hippuric acid; the same com- 

p 2 
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pound is formed in each case, but with the potassium salt it is obtiiued 
as an oily product which only slowly solidifies, whilst when prepared 
from the ammonium salt it solidifies at once on being poured into 
water. K. G. 

Tetrapheny ldi-iminotetrahydromiazthiole (3:5- Diphenyl- 
imino-1:4-dipbenyltetrahydro-l: 2 :4-thiodiazole). Emil Fromm 
[with Wilhelm Bitterich] ( Annalm , 191*2, 394, 284—290),— 
3 :5-Diphenyiimino-l: 4-diphenyltetiahydro-l: 2:4-thiodiazole is pro¬ 
bably a direct product of the oxidation of diphenylthiocarbamide, and 
is not formed through the intermediate production of an unstable 
disulphide (compare Fiomm and Heyder, A, 1909, i, 903). It is best 
prepared by Hiigers»hoff*s method of oxidation by alcoholic bromine, 
care being taken to work in the cold, otherwise triphenylguanidine is 
obtained. The substance is converted into triphenylguanidine by con¬ 
centrated hydrochloric acid, and is decomposed by boiling glacial acetic 
acid into acetanilide and 1-anilinobenzothiazole. By heating with 
aniline at 110° for seveial houis, the diphenyliminodiphenyltetra- 
hydrothiodiazole is converted into the isomeric triphmylguanidobenzo- 

thiazole, NHPh-C(:NPh)-NPh*C<|>C b H 4 , m. p. 142°, which is not 

desulphurised by lead oxide and an alkali, and yields by the Schotten- 
Baumann proce-s 2-benzoylphenylaminobenzothiazole , 

C 6 H 4 <|>C-NPh-C0Ph, 

m. p. 156°, which is also obtained fiom 2-anilinobenzothiazole, benzoyl 
chloride, and aqueous sodium hydroxide. C. S. 

Trimethylparamide. Hans Meter and Karl Steiner (Her., 
1912, 45, 3676—3677. Compare Mumm and Bergell, A., 1912, 
i, 1015).—Trimethylparamide can be prepared in a pure condition by 
heating methylamine mellitate for two hours in a sealed tube at 200° 
and recrystallising the colourless product from chlorobenzene; it is 
quantitatively hydrolysed to mellitic acid on prolonged boiling with 
potassium hydroxide solution. D. F. T. 

Disulphides with Neighbouring Double Linkings, Deriv¬ 
atives of Dithiobiurets and ofTbiurets. Emil Fromm [and Richard 
Hetdeb, Adolf Jung, and Margret Sturm] (AnnaUn, 1912, 394, 
2o8—284).—Since only one example is known of the simultaneous 
production of an arylguanidoarylthiocarbamide and a diarylguanido- 
thiocarbamide by the decomposition of an arylthiuret by an aromatic 
amine (A., 1908, i, 700), the action of different aromatic amines on a 
series of thiurets has been examined. It is found that, as a rule, 
the two products of the decomposition aie iormed when the aiylthiuret 
and the aromatic amine contain the same aromatic group. 

m. p. 153°, yellowish-white needles, 
obtained by heating equal weights of perthiocyanic acid and o-anisi- 
dine on the water-bath, is converted by boiling hydrochloric acid and 
ferric chloride into o^misylthiuret hydrochloride, O 0 H 9 ON s S 2 ,HCl, m. p. 
220° (hydrated) or 235° (anbydious). The latter and o-anisidine in 
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boiling alcohol yield sulphur, o-anisylguanido-o-anisylthiocarbamide, 
0Me*0 fl H 4 -NH-CS-NH-0(:NH)-NH-C 6 H 4 -0]Me (the constitution ot 
which is proved by its conversion into o-anisylguanido-o-anisyl-xp- 
benzylthiocarbamide, 

OM!e*O fl H 4 *N:C(S'0 7 H 7 )'NH 4 0(:N’H)*NH*0 6 H 4 *OMe l 
m. p. 116°, by boiling with benzyl chloride and an excess of aqueous 
alcoholic sodium hydroxide), and di-o-anisylguanidothiocarbamide , 
which is isolated as the hydrochloride , 

0(NH-0 6 H 4 -0Me) 2 :N-CS-NH 2 ,H01, 
m. p. 205°. By boiling this hydrochloride with lead oxide and 
alcoholic sodium hydroxide, di-o-anisyldicyanodiamide, 
CN-N:C(NH-C rt H 4 *OMe) 2 , 

m. p. 168°, white needles, is obtained. In a similar manner, p-phene- 
tylthiurefc hydrochloride and p-pbenetidine in boiling alcohol yield 
di-^-phenetylguanidothiocarbamide , m. p 142° ( hydrochloride , m. p. 167°), 
and ^-phenetylguanido^-phenetylthiocarbamide, m. p. 172°, of which the 
former is converted into di^phenetyldicyariodiamide, m. p. 176°, by 
lead oxide and alcoholic sodium hydroxide, and the Utter into p -phenetyl- 
gtMnido-p~phmetyl’\[/-benzylthiocarbamide , m. p. 180°, by benzyl chloride 
and alcoholic sodium hydroxide. p-Phenetylthiuret hydrochloride and 
aniline react to form phenylguanido-p-phenetylthiocarbamide, m. p. 
184°, not 170° (A., 1907, i, 982), and a small amount of phenyl- p- 
phenetylgvanidothiocarbamide , OEb , C 6 H 4 *NH , C(NHPh)IN*CS*lSH 2 , 
m. p. 187°, the hydrochloride of which, 0 1C H 18 0N 4 S,HC1,H 2 0, has m. p. 
113-114°. 


p-Phenetylguanidophenylthiocarbamide (loc. cit.) has m. p. 158°, 
not 168°, and forms a hydrochloride, m p. 168°. 

o -Tolylthiuret hydrochloride , CgHgNgS^HCi^HgO, m. p. 175°, obtained 
from o-tolyldithiobiuret and boiling hydrochloric acid and ferric 
chloride, reacts with otoluidine in boiling alcohol to form tri-o-tolyl- 
diguanide hydrochloride , CUH^N.HCl, m. p. 233°, from which tri- o- 
tolyldiguanvie, C(NH-C 6 H 4 Me) 2 :N-C(:NH)-NH-0 6 H 4 Me, in. p. 179°, 
is liberated by ammonia. The by-product of the preceding reaction is 
di-o-tolylgijumidothiocarbamide, m. p. 172°, or o-tolylguanido-o-tolylthio- 
carbamide, C 16 H ls N 4 S,EtOH, m. p. 178°, according to the dilution of 
the solution, o-i'olylthiuieb and aniline in boiling alcohol yield only 
phmylgzutnido-o-folylihiocarbainide, m. p. 135° {hydrochloride, m. p. 183°), 
and phenylthiuret and o-toluidine under similar conditions yield only 
phenyl-o-tolylguanidothiocarbcmide , m. p. 111° {hydrochloride, m. p. 
89°). 2 > henylgvxmidoo-tolyl-\j/-benzylthiocarbamide, m. p. 

124°, crystallises in yellow octahedra. 

The following substances have been obtained by the interaction of 
arylthiuret hydrochlorides and phenylbydrazine in boiling alcohol 
(A., 1907, i, 982; 1908, i, 700), and are converted into triazole 
derivatives by boiling aqueous alcoholic alkalis; thus o-tolylthiuret 
hydrochloride and phenylhydrazine yield anilguanido-o-tolyithiocarb - 
amide or anil-o-tolylguanidothiocarbamide, 

NHPh-NH-C(:NH)-NH-CS-Nn*O fl H 4 Me'or 
NHPh-NH-C(NH-0 6 H 4 Me):i!T-CS-NH 2t m. p. 157° [3:5 (or 5:3-)- 

N Ph<^^. ^ 


or 
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NPh<^ NH ^ j^g m> p. 143°] j o-anisylthiuret and 

phenylhydrazine yield two substances which could not be obtained 
pure, but have been converted into 5-a7nino-S-oanisidi7io 1 -phenyltriazole, 
N*KPh 

OMe*C 6 H 4 *NH*C^^.^ <NH ., and Z-amino-S-o-anisidino-1 -phenyl- 

triazole , one of which forms a sparingly soluble hydrochloride , 
C 15 H 16 0N s ,HC1,H 2 0, 

m. p. 228°, and a picrate ,, m. p. 250°, red needles, and the other an 
easily soluble hydrochloride , and a picrate , m p. 169°; jo-phenetyl- 
thiuret hydrochloride and phenylhydrazine (Fromm and Vetter, A., 
1907, i, 982) yield anilguanido-p-phenetylthiocarbamide or anil-jp- 
phenetylguanidothiocarbamide, m. p. 170°, not 168°, and aminophenyl- 
guanido-p-phenetylthiocarbamide or aminophenyl-jp-phenetylguanido- 
thiocarbamide, m. p. 168°, white needles (not m. p. 236°, white 
leaflets), the latter forming a benzylidene derivative, m. p. 183°. 

The formation of 3-amino-5-thiol-l-phenyltriazole, m. p. 234°, and 
dianildithiobiuret, m. p. 178°, from phenylhydrazine and phenyl- 
methylthiureb has already been recorded (A., 1908, i, 700)* The 
former reacts with benzyl chloride and aqueous sodium hydroxide to 
form Z-amivio-5-benzylthiol\-phenyltriazole , m. p. 116°, and with 
benzoyl chloride and aqueous sodium hydroxide to form 3 -bmzoylamino- 
5-tkiol-l-phenyltricczole } m. p. 267°, from which S-benzoylcmiino-ft-bmzyl- 
thiol-\-phenyltriazol^ m. p. 161°, is obtained by means of benzyl 
chloride and aqueous sodium hydroxide. The action of benzoyl 
chloride and sodium carbonate on dianildithiobiuret or on 3-thiol- 
5-phenylhydrazino-l -phenyltriazole yie 

azino-l-phenyltriazole, ]STHPh*NBz*C^ 

yields the 3 henzylthid derivative, m. p. 171°, by boiling with benzyl 
chloride and the calculated quantity of aqueous alcoholic sodium 
hydroxide, and Z-bmzylthiol-ft-pIienylhydraziiio \-phenyltriazole, m. p, 
118°, red needles, when an excess of the alkali is employed. The 
substance, m. p. 218°, obtained by the action of acetic anhydride on 
dianildithiobiuret (he. cit.) is Z-thiol-5-acetylphmylhydrazino -1 -phmyl- 
triazoUi by treatment with benzyl chloride and an alkali, it yields 
Z-benzylthiol-5-acetylpkenylhydrazino -1 -pkenyUriazole, m. p. 102°, 
yellow leaflets. The constitution of the oxidation product, m. p. 218°, 
of 3-thiol-5-phenylhydrazino-l-phenyl triazole as a benzeneazotriazole 
(loc. cit.) is proved as follows. In the presence of an alkali, the sub¬ 
stance is converted into 5-bcibzme(mhZ4him-%lmzoylr\plm 

PhN^CX^k m. p. 167°, red needles, by benzoyl chloride, and 

into 5 be7izmeazo-Z-bmzylthiol-\-phenyltriazol$^ 


Ids Z-thiol-5-benzoylphenylhydr- 

H—f-SH’ ”• f' 3I8 “ *“* 


PhNj-i 



m. p. 116°, reddish-yellow leaflets, by benzyl chloride. The latter is 
also produced when the former is treated with benzyl chloride and an 
alkali. The oxidation product can be acylated or alkylated, but not 
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both simultaneously, thus proving that the same hydrogen atom is 
concerned in each process and that the substance is tautomeric. 

The base C u H ia N 5 S, m. p. 181°, which is obtained together with 
the preceding azo-compound by the action of boiling hydrochloric acid 
on dianildithiobiuret (loc. cit .), forms, in addition to the diacetyl and 
the dibenzylidene derivatives already described, a dibenzoyl derivative, 
m. p. 216°, does not react with benzyl chloride in the presence of an 
alkali, and requires 2 mols. of sodium nitrite for its duzotisation. 
These facts are contrary to the formula previously ascribed to the 
base, and are more in harmony with the constitution : 

nh 2 -c 6 h 4 -n:o<^>o:n-c 6 h 4 :nh 2 . 

Under the influence of hydrogen chloride, substituted dithiobiurets 
react with aldehydes or ketones to form aldurets or keturets (A, 1893, 
i, 575; 1906, i, 656), which can be alkylated in consequence of the 
presence of the thiol groups; thus o-tolyldithiobiuret and acetone 

yield o-tolyldirmthyl-f-dithioheturet, 0 6 H 4 Me-N:0(SH)-K’<^^®'!>N, 

m. p. 236°, which forms a benzyl derivative, m. p. 192°, and a dibenzyl 
derivative, m. p. 83°; o-tolyldithiobiuret and benzaldehyde yield 

phenylo-tolyl^’ditkioaldurety 0 6 H 4 Me*NI0(SH)*N<^gp^ > N, m. p. 

207°, yellow leaflets {dibenzyl derivative, m. p. 118°); o-tolyldithio¬ 
biuret and 40% formaldehyde yield o -tolyfy-dithioalduret, 

0 6 9 4 Me-N:C(SH 

m p. 197°, yellow leaflets (dibenzyl derivative, m. p. 80°). o-Tolyl- 
ditbiobiuret does not react with acetophenone or benzophenone. 

0. S. 

Crystallographic Study of the Sodium Salt of isoHydroxy- 
tetrazole. Aristide Rosati (Atti R. Accad . Lincei 9 1912, [v], 21, 
li, 645—648).—The author has studied the salt 0H0N 4 Na,3H 2 0, 
which was obtained by Palazzo (A, 1910, i, 342). The salt loses 
its water at 120—130°, and explodes at 240°. It occurs in two 
crystalline forms: (1) pale straw-yellow tablets belonging to the 
pinacoidal class of the triclinic system; a : b :c= 1*2494; 1:0*8521, 
a 130°6', /3 114°47', y 79°34-5'; (2) colourless tablets, also belonging 
to the pinacoidal class of the triclinic system ; 

a :5:c = 0*6798:1: 1*0834, a 54°53', 0 124°32-5', y 12i°43'. 

It. V. S. 

Action of Chlorine on Ethyl Phenylazoacetoacetate. A 
New Way to Prepare Derivatives of Formimido-chloride. 
Carl JBtjlow and Peter Nebbr (Ber., 1912, 45, 3732—3744).— 
Elimination of the carbethoxyi group takes place when ethyl phenyl¬ 
azoacetoacetate is hydrolysed by sodium hydroxide (Richter and 
Miinzer, A., 1884, 1342) or brominated (Hecking, Dies,, 1910). The 
action of chlorine, however, results in the removal of the acetyl group 
and the formation of the dichlorophenylhydrazone of ethyl mono- 
chloroglyoxylate, When this substance is completely reduced, 
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2:4-dichloroaniline is formed, and the compound may also be 
synthesised from this base. The remaining chlorine atom must 
necessarily be attached to the a-carbon atom of the side-chain, and 
it is very reactive. It may be replaced by an amino-group, more 
prolonged action of ammonia replacing, in addition, the ester group. 

A method is given for the preparation of ethyl phenylazoaceto- 
acetate. Chlorination may be effected in glacial acetic acid by 
chlorine or sulphuryl chloride, but the best results are obtained by 
chlorine in chloroform. The 2:4 -dicMorophenyUiydrazows of ethyl 
a-chloroglyoxylate , C 6 H g Cl 2 *NH*NICCl*C0 2 Ec, crystallises in brilliant 
needles, m. p. 98°. When treated with alcoholic potash, hydrogen 
chloride is eliminated, and a product , C 10 H 8 O 2 N 2 Cl 2 , is obtained, in 
beautiful yellow needles, m. p. 196°. Its constitu¬ 
tion is probably represented by the annexed formula. 
The 2 :4 -dichlorophenylhydrazom of ethyl a-amino- 
yh/oxylnte , C 10 H n O 2 N 8 CJ 2 , which is immediately 
formed when alcoholic ammonia is added to the 
imido-chlonde, crystallises in long, fiat needles 
from dilute ethyl acetate, m. p. 99°, and is readily 
soluble in mineral acids, but does not form a 
More prolonged action of ammonia results in the 
formation of the amide, C 6 H 3 Cl 2 *NH*NIC(NJa 2 )'CO*NH 2 , in long, 
grey needles, m. p. 170°. 

Ethyl 2 : 4-rf ichloi'obenzeneazocLcetoaoetate , CgHgClg’Ng’CHAc’COgEt, 
may be prepared in a similar manner by condensing the diazotised 
dichloioaniline with ethyl acetoacetate. It crystallises in yellow 
needles, m. p. 127°, and gives the above a-chloro-eompound with 
chlorine. When condensed with hydrazine hydrate, it gives 
4-o-Tp-dichlorob6nzeneazo-5-hydrocry-3-methylpyrazol6 , C 10 H 8 O 2 lSr 2 Ol 2 , in 
oraDge-yellow needles, m. p. 207°, which cannot be precipitated by 
water from piperidine, in which the substance is very soluble. 

Similarly, phenyibydrazine yields 4”0-p-dichlorobenzmeaz0‘5‘hydro%y- 
l-phenyl-3-methylpyrazole< C 16 H 12 ON 4 CI 2 , in brick-red needles, m. p. 
195°, which concentrated nitric acid converts into 2 ; 4-dichlorophenyl- 
diazonimn chloride and 4-nitro-l-benzene-3-methylpyrazolone (compare 
A., 19l0,i, 902). J. O. W. 



UOjjEt 

diazonium salt. 


The Bacemisation of Proteins and their Derivatives 
Resulting from Tautomeric Change. I, Henry D. Dakin 
(«/■ B*ol Chem.y 1912, 13, 357—362),—There is an analogy 

between the bydantoin, and peptide, 


T> CO— 

^ tt \Qo-NH-0HR’CO 2 H> 

groupings, in both of which the -CH.*CO- group can exhibit keto- 
enohe tautomerism and hence racemisation (compare Dakin, A., 1910, 
i, 590). In the peptide complex the terminal amino-acid containing a 
free carboxyl gioup cannot, however, undergo this change. Such 
tautomeric change apparently takes place when a protein is digested 
at low temperatures with dilute alkali (compare Kossel and Weiss, 
A., 1909, i, 542; J910, i, 791). 
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The optical rotatory power of gelatin falls to a minimum when it is 
digested with dilute alkali. On subsequent hydrolysis with acids, in¬ 
active leucine, aspartic acid, arginine, histidine, and phenylalanine 
are obtained, whereas proline, glutamic acid, and lysine are obtained 
in the optically active forms together with part of the alanine. The 
conclusion is drawn that none of the carboxyl groups in the substances 
which were obtained inactive are free in gelatin. On the other hand, 
glutamic acid, lysine, and alanine may have some of their carboxyl 
groups free, that is, they may occupy terminal positions in the peptide 
chains. An alternative is that these amino acids are rapidly liberated 
in the free state by the hydrolytic action of the alkali and so escape 
raoemisation. E. F. A. 

The Refractive Indices of Solutions of Certain Proteins. 
VIII. Globin, T. Brailsford Robertson (/. Biol. Chem ., 1913, 13 
455—462).—Globin was prepared from ox-corpuscles by three different 
modifications of Schulz’s method. The value of a for the purest prepara¬ 
tion dissolved in decinormal potassium hydroxide or hydrochloric acid 
is 0*00169 ±0*00005. W. D. H. 

The Preparation and Properties of a Compound Protein; 
Globin Caseinate. T. Brailsford Robertson (J. Biol. Chem., 1913, 
13, 499—506).—Globin caseinate may be prepared by mixing two 
parts of globin with one of casein, each in a faintly alkiline solution. 
It displays properties intermedia e between those of the two component 
proteins, the acid function of globin being enhanced by union with 
casein and the basic function of casein by union with globin. 

The compound is not decomposed by dilute acetic acid in the cold, 
but it is by boiling dilute acetic acid, or by pepsin and acetic acid. 
The change in the refractive index of decmormal potassium hydroxide 
due to the introduction of 1% of globin caseinate is 0 00162 + 0*00005. 
The refractivity of a compound protein is an additive function of the 
refractivities ot its components. W. D. H. 

Constitution of the Blood and Bile Pigments. I. Hans 
Fischer and Erich Bartholomaus (Zeiiech. physiol. Chem., 1913, 83, 
50—71).—The formation oi tn- and tetra-substituted pyrroles on the 
decomposition of hsernm is explained on the hypothesis that the pyrrole 
nuclei are united by a CH g radicle in the 2-positions. Such 2- and 
3-methylene derivatives have been synthesised by Colaciccbi (A., 1912, 
i, 491). 

Bis-(5-acetyl-2:4-dimethylpyrryl)methane, in which the methylene 
group is in the 3-position, resists the reducing action of hydrogen 
iodide and acetic acid during two hours. To some extent the a-acetyl 
residue is eliminated and 6is-(2: i-dimethylpyrryl-Z : Z')methane, 

NH <0H=Sle 0H M3^0H> NBr ‘ iB f ° med - Thi8 wmpoimd 

many of the properties of hemibilirubin; it gives the aldehyde re¬ 
action, is*unstable, shows Jibe urobilin bands, and the fluorescence 
reactiontwith zinc acetate, -git forms a pusrate and an a-azo-dye. 
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When the action of the reducing agent is prolonged for fourteen to 
sixteen hours, 2:3:4-trimethylpyrrole admixed with some 2 :4-di- 
methylpyrrole is obtained. 

Bis-(3-acetyl-2 :4-dimethylpyrryl)methane (Colacicchi, loc. cit.) is 
readily reduced to pyrrole derivatives by acetic acid and hydrogen 
iodide. The mixture of pyrrole picrates was not separated. 

Trialkylated pyrroles condense with formaldehyde in presence of 
alkali. The products are regarded as methylene derivatives, although 

.OMe:C-CH a -OH . 

the possibility of an alcohol structure, > 18 not 

overlooked. 

Tetramethylpyrrole was obtained on reducing the condensation 
product from 2:4:5-trimethylpyrrole; phyllopyrrole from the con¬ 
densation product of cryptopyrrole. 

2:3: S-Trimethylpyrrofo-i-propionic acid , 

xTT*^CMe : C-0H 2 -CH 2 -C0 3 H 

nh <cm#:cm« ' 

was not obtained on reducing the amorphous condensation product of 
formaldehyde with phonopyrrolecarboxylic acid, but it is readily 
formed on metbylation of phonopyrrolecarboxylic acid. Tetramethyl¬ 
pyrrole is obtained at the same time. 

Tb. pyrrol^ 00,»-0 <^;^ H Ob- 

tained by the action of formaldehyde on 3*carbethoxy-2 ^dimethyl- 
pyrrole, when boiled with acetic acid gives an intense green solution 
showing a characteristic band in the red similar to that of the copper 
salt of hemibilirubin. 

Bis-5-acetyl-2:4-dimethylpyrrylethane, 

OMe=<>-CHMe~C =CMe 
S3(C0Me):CM:e MeC-qCOMeK^ n ’ 
produced from 5-acetyl-2:4-dimethylpyrrole by the action of acet¬ 
aldehyde, is decomposed by acetic acid and hydrogen iodide into 
2:4-dimethylpyrrole. The formation of cryptopyrrole could not be 
determined. 

.All the foregoing pyrrole derivatives are decomposed by sodium 
methoxide, forming tetramethylpyrrole. 

Tripyrrole is absolutely stable towards acetio acid and hydrogen 
iodide in the sense that no volatile bases are formed. 

Bis-(2 :4-dimethylpyrryl~3: &)metJume crystallises in tiny pyramids 
and prisms, m. p. 139—140°; the picrate forms yellowish-brown needles, 
m. p. 125—126°. 

2:3: 5-Trimethylpyrrole-4rpropionic add forms a picrate, m. p. 
126—127°. E. F. A. 


Bilirubin and Hsemin. W illiam KUsteb [and P. Djbuhle] (Zeitsch. 
physiol . Chem>, 1912, 82, 463—483).—Sodium amalgam does not 
necessarily reduce vinyl groups, which remain unattacked during the 
conversion of hsemin into the leuco-compound or of bilirubin into 
hemibilirubin. The complex giving rise to methylethylm&leinimide 
on oxidation is contained already in bilirubin. One of the two complexes 
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in hsemin which gives hsematic acid on oxidation loses carbon dioxide 
during conversion into bilirubin, and so gives rise to the imide when 
oxidised. On esterification with methyl alcohol and hydrochloric acid, 
bilirubin behaves differently from hsemin. A dimethyl derivative is 
obtained, in which one methyl replaces hydrogen, and the other is due 
to the addition of methyl alcohol. 

The formulae given by Piloty (A., 1912, i, 923) and by H. Fischer 
and Bose (A., 1912, i, 575) for bilirubic acid, etc., are discussed, and a 
complete structural formula for haemin is suggested. 

Pure mesoporphyrin yields methylethylmaleinimide on oxidation. 

Bilirubin forms a silver salt containing 4 atoms of silver when 
ftesh preparations are used; older preparations react with 2 atoms 
only of silver. The salts have a metallic lustre, and the silver is not 
replaceable by barium. Bilirubin regenerated from the zinc salt 
dissolves in sodium hydrogen carbonate. This aci-form is more soluble 
in chloroform than the normal. Dimethylbilirubin, C 84 H 40 O 7 N 4 , is a 
blackish-green powder. E. F. A. 

The Aotion of Yeast on Yeast-nucleic Acid. Samuel 
Amberg and Walter Jones (J. Biol Cham., 1913, 13, 441—446).— 
Yeast has no action on thymus-nucleic acid, but it causes the dis¬ 
appearance of yeast-nucleic acid* If compressed yeast is used, 
adenine and guanine appear; if yeast powder is employed, adenine and 
guanosine are found. W. D. H. 

Nucleases. III. Phoebus A. Levene and F. B. Lk Forge (J. 
Biol Cham., 1913, 13, 507—510).—The pyrimidine ribosides are more 
resistant towards the hydrolytic action of mineral acids than are the 
purine ribosides. Their behaviour to enzymes runs pirallel to this. 
The differences towards acids can be removed by reducing the 
pyrimidin'e base in the riboside to the corresponding dihydro- 
pyrimidine. No tissue enzyme has, however, yet been discovered 
which hydiolyses either the original or the dihydro-derivative. 

W. D. H. 


Influence of the Reaction of the Medium on the Action 
of Ptyalin. Wilhelm E. Ringer and H, van Trigt {Zeitsch physiol. 
Cham., 1912, 32, 484—501).—The action of ptyalin on starch is 
studied in presence of varying amounts of sodium hydroxide and 
phosphoric acid, and the amount of reducing sugar formed contrasted 
with the hydrogen-ion concentration of the liquids as determined 
by the conductivity method. At 37° the optimum activity is observed 
in a solution having p E = 6*0. When citrate is substituted for phosphate, 
the position of the optimum varies with the concentration of the citrate; 
it is observed in more nearly neutral solutions with citrate than is the 
case with phosphate. In presence of sodium acetate and acetic acid 
the optimum is at p H = 6*0. The presence of both phosphate and 
acetate reduces the amount of starch hydrolysis; citrate has still more 
influence. The enzyme itself is not damaged during the duration 
of the experiment. When these are prolonged for flve times as long, 
the position of the optimum is not materially altered. E. F. A. 
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Temperatures of Destruction of Emulsin in Ethyl Alcohol of 
Various Strengths. ^ mile Bourquelot and Marc Bridel (J. Pharm. 
Chim 1913, [vu], 7, 27—31) —A solution of emulsin in water was 
diluted with alcohol or alcohol and water to produce alcoholic liquids 
of various strengths containing the same quantity of emulsin. 
Portions of these liquids were then heated to various temperatures, 
and afterwards tested for activity on salicin. It was found that 
the temperature at which emulsin begins to become inactive 
under these conditions varies from 60° to 40° for liquids containing 
from 10 to 50% of alcohol, and remains constant at 45° to 40° for 
liquids containing 60 to 95% of alcohol. Total destruction of 
activity occurs at temperatures ranging from 70° to 55°. Different 
figures are obtained when the preparations are made by macerating 
emulsin in the alcoholic liquids T. A. H. 

Rennin. I. Properties of the Ferment when Prepared by 
Different Methods II. Acceleration of the Action ot Renmn 
by Phosphoric Acid. III. The Variation in the Length of 
Time Required to Curdle Different Specimens of Milk 
A. Zimmermann (J. Ind. Eng\ Chem ., 1912, 4, 506—506).—The 
distinctive properties of rennin when prepared by the following 
different methods are described : (1) precipitated by sodium chloride, 
(2) precipitated by sodium sulphate, (3) rennin iu scales (granuUr 
rennin), and (4) commercial rennin. 

Phosphoric acid (0 075%) when added to milk increases the activity 
of the rennin, a property possessed m a less degree by lactic, hydro¬ 
chloric, and oxalic acids. 

The length of time required to curdle by the same specimen of 
rennin appeals to b9 influenced by the length of time the milk has 
been kept; the staler the milk, the more rapid the action of the 
rennin ; this would appear to be a bacterial effect, yet it is found that 
a mixture of rennin and milk kept several hours at 40° will not 
curdle, whereas it the milk alone be subjected to this treatment, the 
addition of the s une rennin causes rapid curdling. 

The preparation of standardised lennin, the pei manency of rennin 
solutions and of pepsin are aLo discussed. F. M. G. M. 

Antagonism between Citrates and Oaloium Salts in Milk 
Curdling by Rennet. J. R Katz ( Proc. K. Akad. Wetemch, 
Amsterdam. 1912, 15, 434—445).—Whilst N\\ 25- and JV725-solutions 
of citric acid delay the curdling of milk more than two hours, the 
action is much weakened when substitution occurs at one of the active 
groups of the citric acid, and stops altogether when two or three of 
the groups are made inactive. 

When substitution occurs at the alcohol group, the curdling is 
delayed three and a-half and nine and a-half hours respectively by 
ilT/125- and A725-solutions. Similar results were obtained by tnbasic 
acids not containing an alcohol group. 

When substitution occurs at one carboxyl group in citric acid, a 
delay in curdling milk of one and a-quarter hours with Nj 125- and of 
six and a-half hours with iVy 25-solutions takes place. Results similar 
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to these were again obtained by employing dibasic acids with one or 
more alcohol groups. 

The results show that when one active group is taken from citric 
acid, the characteristic action of the acid is reduced to about 6% of its 
original value, and that when two groups aie substituted to about 1%. 

N. H. J. M. 

Synthesising Action between Galactose and Ethyl Alcohol 
under the Influence of Kephir. Emilia Bourquelot and Henri 
H&ussey Compt . rend., 1912, 155, 1552—1554).—£-Ethyl galactoside 
is slowly synthesised, in small quantities in the presence of kephir, 
from an alcoholic solution of galactose. The authors suggest that the 
synthesising agent in this case and also in that of emulsin obtained 
from almonds (compare A., 1912, i, 946) is really the lactase present 
in these two substances. W. G. 


Physiological Chemistry 


Variations in the Irritability of the Reflex Arc. I. Varia¬ 
tions under Asphyxial Conditions, with Blood-gas Estima¬ 
tions. E. L. Porter (Amer, J. Physiol 1913, 31, 223—244).—The 
experiments were made on the spinal cat, subjected to asphyxial 
conditions. The records obtained offer no conclusive evidence of 
increased reflex irritability under asphyxia, but as the qjsygen in the 
blood lessens and the carbon dioxide accumulates, the flexion reflex dis¬ 
appears. This is the general result, but the details differ according 
&6 the admixture of the two gases supplied vaiies. W. D. H. 

The Chemistry of Portal Blood. I. A Portal Fistula. 
Efim S. London and N. A. JDobrovolskaja {Zeitsch . physiol. Ghem 

1912, 82, 415—416).—A description of the operative procedure in 

making a fistula for the obtaining of blood from the portal vein. 
Results will follow later. W. D. H. 

Glycolysis. III. Peter Bona and F. Arnhejm (Biochem. Zeksch. 

1913, 48, 35—49. Compare A., 1911, ii, 619).—The authors confirm 
the previous statement that sugar is not destroyed by lysed corpuscles. 
They now show that if the corpuscles are previously lysed, they can 
still destroy sugar provided that phosphate or carbonate ions are 
present in sufficient concentration. They further show that the 
glycolysis is much diminished if intact corpuscles are diluted with 
physiological saline alone; if, however, carbonates or phosphates are 
added in sufficient concentiation in a Ringer’s fluid, when such a liquid 
is used to dilute the corpuscles, the glycolysis is not less than that 
produced by the undiluted corpuscles. The comparative glycolytic 
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properties of white and red corpuscles was also investigated. The red 
corpuscles diluted with saline to the volume of the original blood 
exerted nearly as great a glycolytic effect as the original blood, 
whereas the white corpuscles diluted to the same extent were almost 
inactive. Nevertheless, if the white corpuscles are diluted with 
a liquid containing phosphates, they exert a very marked glycolytic 
action. In the experiments carried out, no glycolytic power markedly 
superior to that of the red corpuscles could be demonstrated. 

S. B. S. 

The Alkalinity of Pancreatic and Intestinal Juice in 
Living Dogs. Friedrich Auerbach and Hans Pick (Arb, A. 
Gesundheitsamte, 1912, 43, 155—186).—Both these juices are strongly 
alkaline in spite of the blood being nearly neutral in reaction; the 
alkalinity was determined in the juices obtained from fistulse in dogs 
by electrometric, colorimetric, and titrimetric methods. It corresponds 
with that of a sodium hydrogen carbonate solution, rather than with 
one of sodium carbonate. It is probable that the juices contain free 
carbon dioxide. The H-ion concentration averages 0*5.10’ 8 mol./litre; 
the OH-ion concentration at 18° is about 10"' 6 , and at 37°, 5.10”° 
moL/litre. 

In intestinal juice, sodium chloride is moie abundant than sodium 
hydrogen carbonate; in pancreatic juice the reverse obtains. The 
alkalinity of the duodenal contents corresponds with that which is the 
optimum for peptolytic (not tryptic) activity. W. D. H. 

Effects of Nutrition with Maize. IV. Action of the 
Succus entericus of the Dog on Zein, Gliadm, Zeoses, and 
Gliadoses. Silvestro Baglioni [with G. Amantea and L. Manini] 
(Atti R . Accad. Lined , 1912, [v], 21, ii, 655—660. Compare A., 
1911, it, 999).—The Succus tnt&ncus of the dog has a weak 
digestive action on gliadm and an even weaker action on zein, but it 
has an almost equal digestive action on zeoses and gliadoses of peptic 
and tryptic origin. R. V. S. 

Are the Endogenous Purine Substances the Products of 
the Activity of the Digestive Organs ? Franz MareS (PflUgcr’s 
Archtv , 1912, 149, 275—286).—Polemical against Sivea (A., 1912, 
ii, 780; compare following abstract). W. 1), H. 

The Source of Uric Aoid in Man. II. Franz SmstXnka 
(Rfltilger’s Archiv 9 1912, 149, 287—317).—This also is a reply to 
Sivdn’s criticism on the work of MareS (A., 1910, ii, 973) and 
Smet&nka (A., 1911, ii, 218). The article is mainly polemical, but 
does contain some fresh experimental work, and the main conclusions 
drawn are as follows. Intake of a purine-free diet causes an increase 
of purine excretion. This is due to nuclear catabolism occurring in 
and associated with the activity of the digestive glands. The increase 
lasts five to six hours after a meal; but when much protein is taken 
with the evening meal it may go on all night. The question whether 
variations in the protein intake produce variations in the purine 
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output is not definitely answered. Diets rich in starch act similarly, 
but less markedly. The original views of Mares on the question are 
considered to remain unshaken. W. D. H. 


Animal Calorimetry. VII. The Metabolism of a Dwarf. 
Francis H. MoCrudden and Graham Lusk (J. BioL Ghem 1913, 13, 
447—454).—A dwarf, suffering from infantilism, seventeen years old, 
and weighing 21 kilos., had a basal metabolism of 775 calories per 
square metre of body surface in twenty-four hours; this is about the 
same as in a dog. The metabolism was increased by 6*6% after food, 
and this again by 14*7% by reading illustrated periodicals in bed. The 
protein metabolism yielded the normal proportion of 15% of the total 
calories of heat-production. Nothing abnormal in metabolic processes 
was detected. W. D. H. 

The Part Played by Acid in Carbohydrate Metabolism. Acid 
Diabetes. Herbert Elias ( Bioohem . Zeitsch ., 1913, 45, 120-—143).— 
Relatively small amounts of acids, administered to rabbits, can cause 
glycogen in large quantities to disappear from the liver; this dis¬ 
appearance results in hyperglycsemia and glycosuria in the animals 
The fact was established by the distinct positive results obtained in a 
series of researches in animals with livers rich in glycogen, whereas 
negative results were obtained from animals in which the livers were 
glycogen-free. The suprarenals tike no part in this action, as 
positive results were obtained when dyspnoea was avoided, during 
chloral hydrate narcosis, and after cutting the splanchnics. In all 
cases, furthermore, the histological structure of the suprarenals 
remained intact. It was shown also, by perfusion experiments through 
the isolated liver, that adrenaline plays no part in the disappearance of 
the glycogen. The acid appears to act, therefore, directly on the liver 
itself. Perfusion experiments on the isolated liver of tortoises in¬ 
dicated that the glycogen separates from the liver cells for the 
most part unchanged when acid is added to the perfusion fluid. 

S. B. S. 


Has Heated Milk the Same Feeding Value as Raw Milk? 
Eichlov (Bied. Zentr ., 1913, 42, 56—58; from Mitt. dmt. milchwirt . 
Ver., 1912).—Milk when heated loses the property of being coagulated 
by rennet, and the soluble calcium salts become insoluble; both 
changes presumably decrease the feeding value of milk. 

Experiments in which dogs (ten days old) were fed for several 
months with fresh milk and boiled milk respectively gave the follow¬ 
ing results. The bones of the dogs fed with boiled milk, with one 
exception, contained less ash than when fed with fresh milk; the blood 
also contained less ash and only about half as much fibrin as the blood 
of the dogs which had fresh milk. When milk is heated for ninety 
minutes in boiling water, ammonia and hydrogen sulphide are pro¬ 
duced in small amounts; the vapour from the heated milk also 
contained phosphorus. N. H. J. M. 
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The Influence of Standing or Lying on the Metabolism of 
Cattle. Hen at Prentiss Armsby and J. August Fries (Amer. J. 
Physiol., 1913, 31, 245—253).—Details are giYen of the increase of 
metabolism in cattle when they are in a standing as compared with 
the lying position. The increased emission of heat daring the standing 
periods is accompanied with a correspondingly increased elimination of 
both carbon dioxide and water. W. D. H. 

Nitrogen Retention on Feeding with Urea. Eduard Grape 
and K. Turban (Zeitsch, physiol. Chem 1913, 83, 25—44).—A full 
account iB given of metabolic experiments in dogs and pigs which 
show that retention of nitrogen occurs when urea is added to a 
carbohydrate rich diet. Sometimes equilibrium was attained ; a small 
part of the nitrogen was excreted in the after period. W. D. H. 

Histochemistry of Spermatozoa. III. Hermann Steudel 
(Zeitsch. physiol. Chem ., 1913, 83, 72—78).—Dried defatted s^rma- 
toaoa from herrings consists as to three-quarters of nucleic acid and 
one-quarter of clupeine. The two compounds are united through the 
free amino-gioups of the arginyl groups of the protamine. E. F. A. 

The Biochemistry of the Female Genitalia. I. The Lipins 
(Lipoids) of the Ovary and Corpus Luteum of the Pregnant 
and Non-pregnant Cow. Jacob Rosenbloom (J. Biol. Cham., 1913, 
13,511—512).—Data are presented showing the percentages of fat, 
fatty acids, cholesterol, and lipoids in the ovary and corpus luteum of 
the cow. No increase in these occurs during pregnancy. W. D. H. 

The Sulphatide of the Brain. Phcebus A. Levene (J. Biol. 
Chem., 1913, 13, 463—464).—The lipoid of the brain (ox), which 
contains sulphur, was isolated from the phosphatides; the method is 
not described. Elementary analyses are given which differ consider¬ 
ably from those of both Thudichum and W. Koch. W. D. H. 

The Influence of Quantity and Concentration of Poisons 
of the Digitalis Group on the Frog’s Heart Arnold Holste 
(Arch, escpt. Path. Phtirm ., 1912, 70, 435—438),—-The expeiiments 
recorded show the importance of concentration as a factor. 

W. D. H. 


Systole and Diastole of the Heart Under the Influence of 
Digitalin. Arnold Holste (Arch, mpt* Path . Pharm >, 1912, 70, 
439—446).—It is stated that digitalm applied internally to the 
heart produces systolic standstill, and to the exterior, diastolic stand¬ 
still. This has been explained by supposing that the outer layers of 
the cardiac muscle respond differently to the drug from the internal 
layers. The present experiments show that the medium used is a 
factor. Fluids which contain blood, or Albanese’s solution, always 
produce stoppage in systole, whereas if Ringer’s solution is employed 
as the medium, the stoppage is diastolic. W. D. H. 
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Replacement of Urea in Artificial Solutions for the Isolated 
Heart of Selachians. R. Bompiani (Atti ft. Accad. Lincei , 1912, 
[v], 21, ii, 667—672).—Solutions containing urea, when adminis¬ 
tered by perfusion or otherwise, increase the time of survival of isoUted 
hearts. The author’s experiments on isolated hearts of Torpedo ocdlata 
and Scyllium show that no substance will quite replace urea in 
this respect, but the derivatives of urea favour the survival more 
than other substances (methylcarbamide, survival 480 minute *; 
urea, survival 600 minutes), but the action is less marked the 
more distantly the substances are related to urea. Neither 
glycerol, acetone and urethane (although they are soluble in lipoids), 
nor the ammo-acids, glycine, asparagine, aspartic acid and its salts 
keep the isolated hearts alive. R. Y, S. 

Toxicological Investigations on Bio-electrio Currents. III. 
Comparative Toxicological Specificity of the Chemical Altera¬ 
tion Current, and Comparative Physiology and Toxicology of 
the Heart of Helix pomatia. 0. Lovatt Evans (ZciUch. Biol , 
1912, 69, 397—414).— Henze and Hermann have shown that skeletal 
and heart muscle of the frog responds specifically to poisons, and that 
the electrical changes run parallel to such action. This thesis is 
supported by the present investigations on the snail’s heart, which is 
recommended as a convenient object for such work. Its electrogram 
is very simple, showing a pure diphasic effect, which corresponds with 
the single peristaltic wave which travels over it. Carbon dioxide acts 
tonically on it. The heart of the snail is sensitive to potassium, and 
very resistant to calcium; muscarine has the usual effect, but this is 
not antagonised by atropine. Antiarin has no action, but strophan- 
thin and saponin are active. W. D. H. 

Tolerance for Sugar in the Pig. Anton J*. Carlson and 
F. M. Drbnnan (J. Biol . Cftem., 1913, 13, 465—468).—Mmkowbki 
stated that the removal of the pancreas in the pig did not result 
in as severe diabetes as in other animals. In the present experiments, 
fatal diabetes did occur, but it was of slow onset. The pig has a lower 
tolerance for dextrose than any species so far studied; that is, it 
becomes glycosuric when quite small amounts of sugar are given by 
the mouth. * - 

Occurrence of Metals in the Human Liver. Leopold van Itallie 
and J. J, van Eok ( Pharm. Weekhlatl, 1912, 49, 1157—1163.* Com¬ 
pare Lehmann, A, 1896, ii, 486).—An investigation of the corpses of 
persons of various ages indicates that arsenic is not a normal constituent 
of the human liver, but that copper and zinc are always present, the 
proportion of copper being greater during the festal period than in 
later life. Otherwise, age, sex, occupation, and place of residence 
appear to have no influence on the proportion of copper and zinc. The 
values given by Lehmann for the amount of copper present are 
appreciably too low, A. J. W. 

* and Arch. Pharm., 1913, 251, 50—55. 
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The Influence of Iodine on Autolysis. M. Kasohiwababa 
(Zeitsch. physiol. Chem M 1912, 82, 425—438).—Contrary to the state¬ 
ments of Kepmov (A., 1912, ii, 69), autolysis does not occur in a 
medium containing 0*5% of sodium hydroxide ; what does occur there 
is hydrolysis produced by the alkali ; this is only slightly increased by 
the presence of iodine. In alkali-free mixtures, iodine increases 
autolysis only in a slight degree. In rabbits which had received an 
intravenous injection of Lugol’s solution, autolysis of the liver is 
also slightly accelerated, but even the fresh liver of such animals show 
an increase in non-coagulable nitrogen. W. D. H. 

The Catalytic Action of Iron Salts on the Autolysis of the 
Liver. Luigi Pollini (. Biochem . Zeitsch ., 1912, 47, 396—404).— 
Small and large quantities of ferric sulphate and ferric chloride 
increase the total nitrogen and the nitrogen of the monoamino-acids, 
proteoses and purine substances in the autolysis products when calves* 
liver is allowed to autolyse in tha presence of these salts. Small 
quantities of iron citrate exeit a weak inhibitory action, whereas 
larger quantities exert an accelerating action; still laiger quantities 
inhibit the autolysis as regards total nitrogen and the nitrogen of 
amino-acids. The proteose nitrogen, on the other hand, continually in¬ 
creases with increasing amounts of the iron salt. Yery small quantities 
of iron lactate accelerate the autolysis, but progressingly larger 
quantities exert a progressive amount of inhibition. S. B. S. 

The Physiology of the Thyroid Glands. The Content of 
Phosphorus, Nitrogen, and Lipoids in the Organs of Thyroid- 
eotomised Animals. A. S. Juschtschenko (. Biochem . Zeitsch , 1913, 
48, 64—85).—The experiments were carried out with young dogs, of 
which a certain number were submitted to thyroidectomy, and an 
equal number from the same litter were used as controls. It was 
found that the organic and total phosphorus was diminished in the 
thyroidectomised animals in the brain, heart, and spleen, whereas the 
inorganic phosphorus is increased. In the liver, the changes were 
similar, but in the muscles the results were indefinite. In the kidneys 
the amount of phosphorus in all forms, and especially the inorganic, 
was increased. The nitrogen in the majority of the organs of thyroid¬ 
ectomised animals was increased; this statement does not apply, how¬ 
ever, to the kidneys and the serum. In animals with hyperthyioidism 
the total and organic phosphorus in biain, muscles, and heart are 
diminished; in the liver, kidneys, spleen, and serum, on the other 
hand, they are increased. In most organs, the nitrogen content 
is diminished. In thyroidectomised animals, the lipoids, and all the 
fractions of the same, are diminished in quantity in the brain, liver, 
and muscles, whereas they are in increased amount in the serum. In 
other organs, the lipoid quantity is also less than in the normal. In 
hyperthyroidism, the content of lipoid in the serum is diminished, 
whereas no very definite results were obtained by the examination of 
other organs. The ratios of the nitrogen to phosphorus in various 
fractions of the lipoids in thyroidectomised animals, and in cases 
of hyperthyroidism, were also investigated. Thyroidectomy also 
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causes increase in the content of the purine substances of the 
organs. Complete thyroidectomy causes at Erst an increase in the 
phosphorus: nitrogen ratio in the urine, followed by a diminution of 
this ratio; the quantity of urea diminishes. The quantity of ammonia 
at first falls, and then rises ; there is apparently an increase in amino- 
acids and purine bases; the creatinine, on the other hand, diminishes. 

S. B. S. 


Seasonal Variation in the Iodine Content of the Thyroid 
Gland. Atherton Seidell and Frederic Fenger (J. Biol. Cftem., 
1913, 13> 517—526).—In sheep, ox, and pig there is about three times 
as much iodine in the thyroid between June and November as between 
December and May. In the sheep and ox (but not in the pig) the 
gland is larger during the latter months. W. D. H. 

Enzyme Synthesis. IV. Lactase of the Mammary Gland. 
Harold C. Bradley (J. Biol . Chem. 9 1913, 13, 431—440).—These 
experiments give no support at all to the theory of enzyme syntheses 
in tissues, for lactase was never found in the mammary gland, or in 
the milk. W. 1). H. 

Muscle Chemistry. IV. The Extractive Nitrogen and the 
Free Amino-nitrogen, Titratable by Formaldehyde in the 
Musculature of Different Animals. Giuseppe Buglia and A. 
Costantino {Zeiisch. physiol. Chem ., 1912, 82, 439 — 462. Compare 
A., 1912, ii, 1077, 1078).—A large number of details of the dis¬ 
tribution of nitrogen in muscle in many animals are given, and great 
variations are met with in both vertebrate and invertebrate animals; 
but no constant and characteristic features distinguish the muscula¬ 
ture of the various animal groups. W. D. H. 

Muscle Chemistry. V. Purine Bases of the Smooth Muscle 
of the Higher Animals. Giuseppe Buglia and A. Costantino 
(Zeitech. physiol. Ghem.> 1913, 83, 45—49).—The purine bases of the 
smooth muscle of the ox (reti actor penis) consist of oxypurines; 
xanthine, probably preformed, exceeds hypoxanthine in amount, which 
is the opposite to that found in striated muscle. W. D. H. 

The Formation of Lactic Acid in the Antiseptic Autolysis 
of Organs. Nicolaus Sobolev {Biochew. Zeiisch. , 1912, 47, 
367—373).—In estimating the lactic acid produced by autolysis of the 
organs, account was taken of the amount of acid carried down by the 
coagulum when the autolysis product was heated, the amount with 
drawn from the solution in this process being estimated by Mondschein’s 
method. At the ordinary temperature, less lactic acid is formed on 
autolysis than at 40°. Most organs show a maximum production at 
this temperature after about thirty-three days, after which the amount 
diminishes. The maximum production took place in the liver, fol¬ 
lowed by the spleen, heart, muscles, and kidneys in diminishing order* 

S. B. 8, 

Enzyme Synthesis. II. Diastase and Glycogen of Animal 
Tissues. Harold 0. Bradley and E. Kellersberger (7. Biol 
Chem 1913, 13, 419—424).—Tissues rich in diastase may or may not 

Q 2 
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contain glycogen, and what is more significant from the point of view 
of the enzyme-synthesis theory, tissues rich in glycogen may or may 
not contain diastase. "W. D. H. 

Enzyme Synthesis. I. Lipase and Fat of Animal Tissues. 
Habold 0. Bradley (J. Biol. Chem 1913, 13, 407—418).—No broad 
correlation exists between the amounts of fat and lipase in tissues. 
Some of the tissues which actively produce fat may, in fact, contain 
relatively little lipase, and tissues which are poor in fat may contain 
a good deal. The experiments afford no support to the theory of 
enzyme synthesis. W, D. H. 

The Influence of the Lipoids on the Action of Oxydases. 
Horace M. Vernon ( Biochem . Zeitsch., 1912, 47, 374—395).—If 
minced tissue is left for half an hour in varying strengths of solu¬ 
tions of a narcotic up to a certain concentration, the narcotic is 
then washed out and the oxidising power of the tissue tested by 
a-naphthol and p-phenylenediamine, it will be found that the oxidising 
power is either uninfiuenced or increased. In higher concentrations 
the oxydase is injured. Concentrations, twice or three times as large as 
those necessary to produce initial action, destroy the oxydase completely; 
thus, for example, acetone first in 4Af-solution attacks the oxydase, 
which is destroyed completely in 7if-solution. These limits were investi¬ 
gated in several cases. The concentrations of monohydroxy-alcoholB, 
which degrade the oxidative capacity 50%, are about twenty times 
stronger than those necessary to narcotise tadpoles, whereas in the case 
of fatty esters and methylurethane, they are twelve times stronger. 
In poisons other than lipoid-soluble substances, such as formalde¬ 
hyde, the range of action is larger; thus, 1330 times as much 
formaldehyde is necessary completely to destroy the oxydase as is 
necessary to produce the initial action. In the case of the typical 
narcotic, paracet&ldehyde, the relationship of these quantities is only 
1’8:1. The range of action of ammonia is even greater than that 
of formaldehyde. Concentrations of narcotics which cause the initial 
effects are only a little greater than those necessary to hsemolyse red 
blood-corpuscles. The author draws the conclusion that the action of 
the indophenol oxydase is dependent on the lipoid, or perhaps the 
lipoid membrane, which, he considers, holds together the tissue 
oxydase and the peroxydase, which are thereby enabled to exert their 
joint action. S. B. S. 

The Ferments of the Purine Group. Abthub Schulz 
(Biochem. Ztitsch., 1913, 48, 86—119).—In estimating uric acid in 
organs, formaldehyde up to 2% was added to the solution, after 
coagulating the proteins in the presence of sodium chloride and 
acetic acid. The effect of this addition is to render the uric acid 
more soluble. It was then estimated in the filtrate in the ordinary 
way by the Schmid-Kriiger method. For investigating the uricolytic 
ferment, dried organ powders were generally employed. It was found 
that radium emanations of an activity of 5—10 Mache units per c.c 
were without any recognisable influence on the uricolytic action of 
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dogs* liver or ox-kidneys. Radium emanations increase the activity 
of the uricolytio ferments of ox-spleen, both as regards the formation 
of uric acid from added purine bases and from those produced by 
autolysis. The increased amount of uric acid formed varied, under 
the conditions of the experiments, from 10 to 20%. There was an 
increase, in the case of autolysis, in the activity of the proteolytic 
ferments, as shown by the increase in the nitrogen of the uncoagulable 
substances. This amount was, however, relatively less than the 
increased amount of uric acid formed. The uricolytic ferments of 
ox-kidneys are totally inhibited in action by fresh pulp of ox-spleen. 
Ox-kidney powder can inhibit the purine deamidases and the 
oxydases of the ox-spleen, but not the autolytic uric acid formation 
by the same organ. The author did not succeed in producing anti- 
uricolytic ferments by immunisation of rabbits by organs containing 
uricolytic ferments, S. B. S. 

Creatine, Creatinine, and Monoamino-acids in Certain 
Fishes, Mollnsca, and Crustacea. Y. Okuda (./. Coll. Agric . Imp. 
Univ. Tokyo , 1912, 5, 25—31).—Seven varieties of fishes were found 
to contain from 0*421 to 0*754% of creatine and 0*070 to 0*660% of 
creatinine. Mollusca contained only traces of these compounds, and 
Crustacea only traces, if any at all. 

All the marine animals examined contained much more nitrogen 
as organic bases than in the form of monoamino-acids, the amount of 
which is usually very small in fish, but somewhat higher in lobsters and 
cuttle-fish. 

Most of the proteins are soluble in dilute alkali solution, and a good 
deal is soluble in 10% sodium chloride. N. H. J. M. 

The Occurrence of G-lycogen in Sea-Molluscs (Especially 
Cephalopoda and Aplysiee). Emil Starkknstein and Martin 
Henze (Zeiisch. physiol . Chem 1912, 82, 417—424).— Cephalopoda and 
Aplysiae have been stated to be fiee from glycogen. This is not so ; 
they contain abundance of it. Glycogen is the same substance 
whether it is derived from vertebrates or. invertebrates. W. D.JEL 

Carbon Metabolism. The Labile and Stable Carbon of the 
Urine. Enrico Reale (Biochem. Zeitsch 1912, 47, 355—366).—The 
carbon of the urine was estimated by a wet-oxidation process, by 
oxidation with chromic acid and sulphuric acid, for which a modifica¬ 
tion of the apparatus of Desgrez (which is figured in the text) was 
employed. It was found that only about half the carbon in the urine 
exists in the form of urea. It was also found that a part of the 
carbon is readily oxidised to carbon dioxide in the presence of hydrogen 
peroxide when manganese peroxide is used as a catalyst. This is 
designated by the author u labile carbon,” whereas the carbon which 
is not so oxidised is called “ stable carbon.” Full experimental details 
for the estimation of carbon in these two forms are given. S. B. S. 

The Intensity of Urinary Acidity in Normal and Patho¬ 
logical Conditions. Lawrence J. Henderson and Walter W. 
Palmer (J. Biol , Chem 1913,13, 393—405),—-Normal urine ranges 
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from a concentration of ionised hydrogen of about 4*82 to 7*45 \ the 
mean value is 6*00. Pathological conditions occasionally cause a 
greater acidity, but never unusual alkalinity. No attempt is made at 
present to generalise, except in c\«es of cardio-renal disease, where the 
high mean acidity may indicate a form of acido&is. W. D. H. 

The Origin and Destiny of Cholesterol in the Animal 
Organism. X. The Excretion of Cholesterol in Man when 
Ped on Various Diets. George W. Ellis and John A. Gardner 
(Proc. Roy . Sog., 1912, 3, 80, 13—18. See A., 1912, ii, 275, 958).— 
In man as in other animals, the excretion of cholesterol in the faces 
can be accounted for by that taken in with the food, provided the body- 
weight remains constant. If, however, a rapid loss of weight takes 
place, as in illness, the output of cholesterol exceeds the intake. 

Further work will be necessary before this view can be regarded as 
established, W. D. H, 

Influence of Alkaline Salts in the Elimination of Urinary 
Ammonia by Normal Dogs. Henri Labb£ (Compt. rend., 1912, 
165, 1620—1622. Compare A., 1911, ii, 220).—-With dogs in a state 
of nitrogenous equilibrium on a meat diet, the simultaneous ingestion 
of ammonium salts and excess of sodium carbonate produces a slightly 
less elevated elimination of volatile .basic nitrogen than when the 
ammonium salts are ingested alone. The difference is more marked 
with ammonium carbonate than with ammonium chloride. A large 
excess of sodium carbonate (about 2 grams per kilo, of body-weight), 
which provoked great thirst and marked polyuria, did not cause 
all the basic volatile nitrogen to disappear. W. G. 

The Relationship between the Nitrogen of the Amino-acids 
and Total Nitrogen in Urine under Various Normal and 
Pathological Conditions. Ernesto Signorelli (Biochem. Zeitsoh ., 
1912, 42, 482—506).—The experiments were carried out on dogs. 
The percentage of the amino-acid nitrogen (of the total nitrogen) 
varied in starvation between 1*09 and 1*30. It showed no very 
marked increase when oxidation was increased by the animals 
breathing pure oxygen. The value showed no marked differences 
when the proteins ingested by the animals were varied (caseinogen, 
gelatin, gluten, and zein). The percentage was only slightly increased 
(1*37—2*51) when the hydrolysis products of these proteins were 
administered subcutaneously. When azoturia was produced by fever, 
etc., the percentage still remained normal. In phosphorus poisoning, 
when the functions of the liver were disturbed, it rose to 3*66. Two 
hypotheses are advanced to account for the approximate constancy of 
the percentage:. (a) that in all proteins there is a part which is 
not readily oxidised, and (&) that in the enzyme reaction producing 
deamidisation there is an equilibrium point at which part of the 
substance remains unacted on. S. B. S. 

The Pat Content of Normal and Pathological Urine. KozO 
Saraguchi {Biochem, Zeitech., 1913, 48, 1—34).—The method 
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employed for estimating fat was that of Kakiuchi (A., 1910, ii, 549). 
The amount excreted in a normal adult urine is 0*0085 gram in 
twenty-four hours, which can be increased to 0 0B41 gram after diets 
containing very large amounts of fat. Out of three cases of nephritis 
investigated, in only one was the fat excretion regularly above 
normal. In diabetes, tuberculosis of the lungs, jaundice, and cirrhosis 
of the liver, the excretion was normal. No extra excretion could be 
detected in cases of fractures of bones or re-section, and in this respect 
the results of the author differ from those obtained by earlier 
investigators. S. B, S. 

Urobilin. III. and IV. G. Fjromholdt and N. Nersessov ( Chem . 
Zentr ., 1912, ii, 1678; from Zeitscheoapt. Path. Ther 1912, 11, 
400—407).—The administration of fresh bile leads to the appearance 
of urobilin in the urine, but this does not occur when pure bilirubin 
or bile extracted with ether is given. A method of extracting urobilin 
from blood is described. After preliminary extraction with alcohol 
and filtration, it is acidified and extracted with amyl alcohol, in which 
solvent the pigment is detected spectroscopically. If urobilin is absent 
from the urine, it is also absent from the blood, but when present in 
the urine it is usually present in the blood as well. W. D. H. 

Blood Destruction, Bile and Urobilin. The Formation of 
Bile Pigment in Blood. III. Theodor Brugsch and Karl 
Retzlaff (Chem. Zmtr ., 1912, ii, 1678—1679 ; from Zeitech. expt. Path. 
Ther., 1912, 11, 508—525).—Estimations of urobilin in urine and 
fseces in various cases of liver disease lead to the conclusion that 
urobilinuria is the clinical expression for a series of substances related 
to blood and bile pigment. Hsematogenous or extra-hepatic urobilin¬ 
uria occurs after extravasation of blood in the tissues; its other cause 
is usually hepatic insufficiency. If the bile enters the intestine, its 
pigment is converted into urobilin and re-absorbed; the liver then 
manifests its insufficiency by being incapable of re-synthesising bile- 
pigment from the urobilin, which therefore passes into the blood and 
urine. Urobilin in urine and fasces was estimated by making alkaline 
with ammonium carbonate and letting the mixture remain at 37° for 
two days. It was then extracted with light petroleum until Ehrlich's 
reaction was negative, then acidified with tartaric acid, and extracted 
with ether. A measured quantity of the ethereal solution was mixed 
with an ethereal solution of p dimethylaminobenzaldehyde and a few 
drops of hydrochloric acid in absolute alcohol, and examined chromo- 
photometrically. W. D. H. 

i 

The Protective and Curative Properties of Certain Food* 
stuffs against Polyneuritis Induced in Birds by a Diet of 
Polished Rice. Evelyk A. Cooper (J. Hygiene, 1913, 12, 
436—462).—In pigeons weighing 350 grams, as much as 20 grams of 
raw beef are necessary daily to prevent polyneuritis; the anti- 
neuritic value of beef is therefore low. Heart muscle is better, and 
sheep’s brain about twice as efficient as beef. Brain is specially 
efficient in preventing loss of body-weight which ensues when polished 
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rice is given. Fish is very inefficient in both directions. Egg-yolk, 
even if boiled, is the most efficient of all the animal foods examined: 
3 grams daily is enough. Dried lentils and unhusked barley ate 
about equal to egg-yolk. Yeast is the most efficient of all foods. 
The antmeuritic and weight-maintaining action of the various foods 
differs. The weight-maintaining constituents are not protein, fatty 
or lipoidal. W. D. H. 

Congenital Family Steatorrhoea Archibald E. Garrod and 
W. H. Hurtley {Quart. J. Med., 1913, 6, 242—258).—The details of 
a curious case of an inborn metabolic error are recot ded. The boy 
(aet. 8) has been subject since infancy to the passage of liquid fat 
from the bowel; one cooling it solidities; another brother who died 
in infancy had the same defect. Health was apparently unaffected ; 
the stools contained 25% of the fat in the food; with an intake of 
177 grams of fat only 4% was split; this figure rises when the 
intake is less, but even then it is not absorbed. Sodium glycocholate 
and various pancreatic preparations increased fat-splitting, but not the 
absorption: indeed, the latter aggravated the condition. 

W. D. H. 


The Mechanism of the Action of Silver Haloids. 
Oskar Gbos {Arch. expt. Path. Pharm , 1912, 70, 375—406).— 
Colloidal silver chloride and iodide intravenously injected in rabbits 
are strongly toxic, and the chloride is more so, even though the 
concentration of silver ioDS is the same in both cases. This is 
considered to be due to the formation of a complex of the silver salt 
and the chlorides of the blood plasma which is more readily carried 
to the tissue cells. Sodium iodide, which is non-toxic if given 
simultaneously, increases the poisonous action of silver iodide. This 
is explained on similar lines. In vitro, both salts are h&mol^tic, and 
again the chloride is more effective, but here sodium iodide does not 
increase the action of silver iodide. W. D. H. 

A Physiologioal Series of Cations. N. K. Koltzov {Pjluger's 
Avchiv, 1912, 149, 327—363).—The observations weie made on the 
effect of salt solutions on the vitality and contractility of a marine 
infusorian {Zoothamnium• altemans). They follow in the main the 
woik of Overton and others who have bestowed attention to osmotic 
phenomena and the x31e of the plasmatic membrane of cells. If 
chlorides are employed throughout, the cations are arranged in the 
following order: X, Rb, 2Sa, Os, NH 4 , Li, Sr, Mg, and Ca. Each 
member of the series lowers the surface tension of plasma-water less 
than the succeeding one, and tonicity runs parallel with the adsorption 
of the cations. W. D. H. 

Temporary Fixation and Mode of Elimi nation of Manganese 
in the Rabbit. Gabriel Bertrand and Flobentin Mbdigreceanu 
{Gotnpf. rend , 1912, 155, 1556—1559).—Four rabbits received 
repeated subcutaneous injections of manganous sulphate in varying 
doses, and the effect on their weight and length of life was noted 
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Even with minute doses there was a marked loss in weight, and 
three injections of 5 mg. of manganese per kilo, of body-weight, 
at intervals of twenty-four hours, caused the death of the labbit. 
The amount of manganese in the various organs of the four rabbits 
and of an uninjected labbit was determined, and the results show that 
manganese, when subcutaneously injected, is rapidly diffused throughout 
the body, and all the tissues, including the nervous tissue, become 
temporarily impregnated. It is readily eliminated through the liver, 
bile, and mucus of the alimentary canal, and a small quantity is 
excreted in the urine. W. G. 

The Action of Certain Substances of the Chloroform 
Group on the Vestibular Eye-Reflex. J. Rothfeld (Pfliigers 
Arckiv , 1913, 149, 435—446).—Nystagmus (vestibular eye-reflex) 
disappears under the influence of narcotics; first vertical, then rotatory, 
and finally horizontal nystagmus. As anaesthesia passes off, they 
reappear in the reverse order. The substances employed in the 
research were chloroform, ether, chloral hydrate, and paracotaldehyde. 
The differences in detail between these four substances are treated at 
length. W. D. H, 

The Fixation of Digitoxin (Merck) in the Organism of the 
Rabbit after Intravenous Injection. Comparative Experi¬ 
ments with Strophantin-^. Camill LhotAk von Lhota (Biochem. 
Zeitsch., 1913,48, 144—154).—If digitoxin is, injected intravenously 
into rabbits, it disappears almost immediately from the blood (as 
ascertained by tests on the frog's heart), even when ten times the 
lethal dose is employed and the conditions of the animal are favourable. 
These conditions are, that the heart should be active, and the functions 
of the blood-vessels intact. If these are interfered with in any way 
(by narcosis, etc.), digitoxin can be detected in the blood when 
only twice the lethal dose has been employed. After injection of ten 
lethal doses, the digitoxin can be detected in all organs, especially the 
heart and liver. The greater the leugbh of the circulatory system the 
drug must tiavel from the point of injeotion to reach the heart, the 
greater is the dose necessary to produce the specific action, This fact 
indicates that the drug is fixed by the vessels as well as the heart, and 
was demonstrated by experiments on animals with crossed circulatory 
systems. The drug can also be detected chemically at the point of 
application. Intravenously injected strophantin-p only disappears 
immediately from the blood in small quantities. S. B. S. 

The Fate of Proliue in the Animal Body. Heney D. Dakin 
(*/■. Biol* Chem ., 1913, 18, 513—516).—When proline is added to 
blood, and the mixture perfused through the surviving liver of a dog, 
there is no increase in the formation of acetoacetic acid; but in the 
glycosuric animal it causes a marked increase in the sugar output. 
The formation of dexti ose from proline involves the disruption of the 
ring. Glutamic acid also yields sugar (Lusk); so also do arginine and 
ornithine. The close structural relationship of glutamic acid, ornithine, 
and proline is shown graphically, W, D. H, 
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The Results of Poisoning with Adrenaline, Histamine, Pitu- 
itrin and Peptone in Relation to Anaphylaxis and the Vege¬ 
tative Nervous System. Alfred Frohlice and Ernst P. Pick 
(Arch, wpt. Path. Pharm., 1912, 71, 23—61).—The substances men¬ 
tioned in the title greatly lessen or abolish the excitability of the 
autonomic nervous system, both to faradic stimuli and to drugs. The 
same occurs in “ peptone immunity 99 and in anti-anaphylaxis. As both 
these phenomena soon disappear, they are separable and reversible. 
The effect of the poisons is a selective one on the nerve endings. A 
considerable amount of the work recorded was performed on the uterus, 
and it was then found that after the use of histamine, adrenaline and 
pilocarpine had no effect, and pituitrin very little. After treatment with 
tyramine, pituitrin, histamine and adrenaline act normally; after treat¬ 
ment with pituitrin, adrenaline acts normally; after peptone, pituitrin, 
tyramine and adrenaline have no action. Barium chloride locally 
applied to the uterus causes contraction of the uterus after it has been 
rendered inexcitable by histamine, tyramine, or peptone. W. D. H. 

The Pharmacological Action of p-Hydroxyphenylethyl- 
amine. A. Bickel and Mich. Pavlov (Biochern. Zeitich , 1912, 47, 
345—354). —This substance, which can be isolated from ergot, shows 
the following actions. When 1—2 c.c. of a 0*5% solution are injected 
into rabbits or dogs of medium size, the arterial blood-pressure, 
after a short-lasting fall, rises, remains high for two or three minutes, 
and then sinks to normal. This is due to a contraction of the 
capillaries, with a consequent diminution of the amount of blood in the 
veins, which was detected by the measurement of the blood-flow in 
the venous system. As a further consequence there is a diminution of 
volume of organs which have a well-developed venous supply. This 
fact was demonstrated directly by the measurement of changes pro¬ 
duced in the kidneys after the injection of the drug, and indireotiy by 
the changes in the intestinal volume after injection of extracts of 
Steals comutum. S. B. S. 

Action of Soopolamine (Hyoscine). Arthur R. Cushny (Arch, 
expt Path. Pharm., 1912, 70, 433—434).—A criticism on the work of 
Hug (A., 1912, n,790), who finds, like the author, that l- and t-hyoscine 
differ in their action on nerves. The quantitative differences between 
the two workers are explained as due to differences in the methods 
used. W. D. H. 

The Method of Action of Quinine. J. Moldovan (Biochern. 
Zeitsck, 1912,47, 421—446).—The action on ColipidAa is to cause a 
change in the state of the colloids of the protoplasm, leading to a 
separation of droplets of lipoid character, and producing a change in 
the osmotic relationship of the protoplasm to its surroundings; after¬ 
wards the nucleus and motility of the cell are injured, and Anally 
death results. The cause of death is the stoppage of oxygen respira¬ 
tion. In the casefef trypanosomes, the action is similar, but the separa¬ 
tion of droplets is less marked, owing to the smaller content of lipoids. 
Similar actions were also observed on plant cells. There is a con- 
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siderable difference of behaviour in the individual cells as regards the 
resistance to the action of quinine, which depends on the energy of the 
oxygen respirations; older cells appear to be more resistant than 
young cells. The combined effect of two toxins on the cells is not the 
sum of the effect of each individual toxin, but depends, amongst other 
factors, on the relative concentrations of the two. In rabbits and 
guinea-pigs, the action of quinine is to diminish the oxidative pro¬ 
cesses, especially in the brain. This fact was demonstrated by various 
methods of intra vitam staining (according to the method of Ehrlich, 
etc.). The quinine in influencing the oxidative process does not effect 
the oxygen taken up, but acts as an anticatalyst. In view of the first 
action of quinine on cells, in causing the separation of the lipoids, it 
can act as a narcotic or local anesthetic. To produce general narcosis, 
however, the required dose is so high that it acts deleteriously on the 
respiration, and it cannot therefore be used in practice for this 
purpose. S. B. S. 

Influence of the Constitution of Purine Derivatives on their 
Action with Respect to Arterial Pressure. Alexandre Desorez 
and DoruSans ( Gompt . rent?., 1913, 156, 93—94).—Whilst guanine on 
intravenous injection into a rabbit causes a diminution in the arterial 
blood pressure (compare A., 1912, ii, 585), hypoxanthme, xanthine, and 
uric acid exert a hypertensive action. The increase in pressure, whilst 
slight for hypoxanthine, is greater for xanthine and still greater for 
uric acid. Prom this it appears that the guanine owes its hypotensive 
action to the presence of the amino-group in its molecule. The action 
of these substances, especially of uric acid, is of interest in the patho¬ 
genesis of arthritic diseases, in which Bouchard has shown that there 
is marked arterial hypertension. W. G. 

The Biological Action of Certain Protein Products Intro¬ 
duced Parenterally. Alfred Schittenhelm and Wolfgang 
Weichardt (Chem. Zentr., 1912, ii, 1680; from ZtitscK Immunity - 
foTBck. exper. Tker. t 1912, 14, 609—630).—The simple and conjugated 
proteins introduced into the blood stream are relatively innocuous; but 
the protein constituents of conjugated proteins (globin, histone, pro¬ 
tamine) cause great depression of blood pressure, affect breathing and 
temperature, and lead in quite small doses to death. This has been 
attributed to the high percentage of diamino-acids they contain, but 
this cannot be the case because histone is poor in such acids, and 
certain kyrines rich in them are not toxic. Such proteins when 
united to nucleic acid or to hsemochvomogen in the case of globin lose 
their toxicity. Toxic symptoms which occur when haemolysis takes 
place in the blood stream may be due to the liberation of the poisonous 
globin (proteinogenous cachexia). W. D. H. 
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Chemistry of Vegetable Physiology and Agriculture. 


The Relation of Concentration of Food supply to the 
Generation Time of Bacteria. W. J. Penfold and (Mrs.) Dorothy 
Norris (J. Hygiene , 1913, 12, 527—531).—The generation time of 
B. typhosus in 1% peptone at 37° is forty minutes. If the peptone 
solution is less than 0*2% in strength the generation time is inversely 
propoitional to the concentration. The addition of 0*17% of dextrose 
to a medium containing only 0*1% of peptone lowers the generation 
time by 50%; with 1% peptone this effect is less marked. 

W. D. H. 


The Bactericidal Properties of Blood Serum. I. The 
Reaction Velocity of the Germicidal Action of Normal 
Rabbit Serum on the Bacillus ooli commune, and the Influence 
of Temperature Thereon. (Mibs) Harriette Chick (J. Hygiene , 1913, 
12, 414—535).—The action in vitro of rabbit serum on B. coli consists 
of several phases, the duration of which is inversely proportional to 
temperature. Its germicidal action follows the logarithmic law, and 
so falls into line with other cases of disinfection. Its temperature- 
coefficient is low (2 84 to 1*93). W. D. H. 

Chemical Action of Bacillus cloacsB (Jordan) on Citric and 
Malic Acids. James Thompson ( Proe . Boy. Soo. 9 1912, B t 86, 
1—12).—The respiratory coefficient for malic and citric acids was 
determined and found to be 1*63 and 2-35—3 2 respectively. 

In the presence of oxygen, B. cloacce decomposes malic acid with 
the production of carbon dioxide, acetic acid, succinic acid, a small 
quantity of fatty substance, and traces of alcohol. It is suggested 
that the action probably goes on in two ways: an oxidation of acid to 
carbon dioxide and acetic acid by atmospheric oxygen, and an oxida¬ 
tion accompanied by reduction of a portion of the acid to succinic 
acid. The organism does not attack malic acid in the absence of 
oxygen. 

The products resulting from the decomposition of citric acid are 
the same as from malic acid. Under aerobic conditions the amount 
of acetic acid is greater, whilst anaerobic conditions lead to an increase 
in the production of acetic and formic acids. Acetylmethylcarbinol 
is not formed by the action of B. cloacce on malic or citric acids. 

H. B. H. 

The Degradation of Polypeptides by Bacteria. II. The 
Action of the Non-liquefying Organisms Takaoki Sasaki 
(Biochem. Zeitsch 1912, 42, 462—471. Compare A., 1912, ii, 669).— 
Organisms which are incapable of liquefying gelatin contain never¬ 
theless an erepsin-like ferment capable of hydrolysing glycyl-glycine 
and glycyl-J-tyrosine. ^ Relatively large quantities of tyrosine could 
be isolated as a resultjof the action. , This action was demonstrated 
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by typhus and various strains of paratyphus bacilli, various bacilli of 
dysentery, bacilli of mouse typhus, chicken cholera, a id Jficrococous 

S. B. S. 

The Degradation of Polypeptides by Bacteria. III. The 
Action of Liquefying Organisms. Takaoki Sasaki ( Biochem . 
Zeitsch. , 1912, 47, 472—481).—Glycyl-glycine and glycyl-J-tyiosine 
were hydrolysed (in Frenkel's solution) by the following strains. 
Bacilli of splenic fever, Staphylococcus pyogenes aureus, citreus , and 
albus, B. subtilis, B. proteus vulgaris , B. pyooymeus, B . prodigiosus , 
cholera vibrio, and the vibrios of Metchnikov and Dunbar and the 
water vibrio. S. B. S. 

Production of Oitrio Acid from Glycerol by Fungi. Carl 
Wehmer (Chem. Zeit. } 1913, 37, 38—39. Compare^., 1893, ii, 591; 
1909, ii, 602; 1910, ii, 60, 61).—When two species of Citromyces 
were grown in nutrient solution containing ammonium nitrate, 
potassium phosphate, magnesium sulphate, calcium caroonate, and 
glycerol (3—20%), large quantities of citric acid were produced. In 
the absence of calcium carbonate no such accumulation occurs, and it 
is assumed that, in the absence of any neutralis&ble base, any citric 
acid formed is destroyed immediately by the fungi. Similar giowth 
takes place when the glycerol is replaced by sucrose, lactose, 
mannitol, xylose or arabino&e. Sucrose is inverted, and reducing 
substances are formed in cultures supplied with glycerol. The 
author discusses the mechanism of citric acid formation from glycerol, 
and contents the view advanced by Maz4, that acid is only produced 
when there is a deficiency of nitrogen, or that it is'in any way due to 
a lack of iron or zinc. H. B. H. 

Action of Hydrogen Ions, Boric Acid, Copper, Manganese, 
Zinc, and Rubidium on the Metabolism of Aspergillus niger. 
H. J. Waterman ( Proc . K . Akad. Wetemck . Amsterdam , 1912, 15, 
753—764).—In investigating the culture conditions of Aspergillus 
niger it is not sufficient to merely ascertain the dry weight produced, 
as was done by Baulin and others. Spore formation, for instance, 
produces differences in composition. It is, therefore, desirable to 
determine the changes of the plastic equivalent, or of the assimilation 
quotient, several times during development. 

Addition of 2-35 c.c, of JV-sulphuric acid to 100 c.c. of culture 
solution and of 0*5% of boric acid has very slight effect on the plastic 
equivalent of the carbon. 

A high weight of mycelium is not always a favourable indication. 
It was found that certain concentrations of copper sulphate, zinc 
chloride and sulphate considerably increase the plastic equivalent of 
the carbon, whilst the increase in the weight of mould is proportional 
to the retarded spore production. "Very dilute zinc solutions have no 
effect; copper salts, in all dilutions, counteract spore formation. 
Minimal quantities of manganese do not alter the plastic equivalent 
of the carbon, but only affect the rate of metabolism. The amounts 
of dry matter found by Bertrand should be considered as values 
indicating the velocity of the process. 
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When potassium is replaced by rubidium, spore formation is checked, 
the weight of mould increased, whilst the metabolism of the carbon 
remains the same. N. H. J. M. 

Influence of Zinc, Magnesium, Calcium, Potassium, and 
Sodium Salts on the Growth of Aspergillus niger. J. Burom- 
sei (Centr. Baht . Par,, 1912, ii, 36, 54—66, Compare A., 1908, ii, 
124; 1911, ii, 222, 421, 664; 1912, ii, 377, 861).—The fungus was 
grown in a medium consisting of ammonium sulphate or nitrate 1%, 
sucrose 5%, magnesium sulphate 0*25%, monopotassium phosphate 
0*5%, traces of ferrous sulphate, and distilled water* The addition of 
zinc sulphate in the proportion of 0*001—0*1% led to an increase in 
the respiratory coefficient (carbon dioxide crop): that of the control and 
treated cultures respectively being 1*8 and 2*4 at 30°, and 2*8 and 3*5 
at 20°. The addition of calcium sulphate to magnesium-free medium 
decreased the growth of the organism; 0*25% magnesium sulphate to 
magnesium-fiee medium increased the crop very greatly, whilst calcium 
and magnesium sulphates increased the growth still more. The 
presence of calcium salts prevents the accumulation of oxalates in 
the cultures. Magnesium sulphate may be beneficially increased to 
0*5%, although fructification begins to be affected at this concentration. 
Sodium salts proved to be without value, but increasing amounts of 
potassium salts caused corresponding increases of growth. Magnesium 
and potassium salts therefore, not only serve as nutrients, but also 
exercise a stimulative action. H. B. H. 

Enzymatic Nature of Uric Acid and Hippuric Acid Ferment¬ 
ation. Alexander Kossowicz (Chem. Zentr., 1912, ii, 1300, 1482; 
from Zeitsch. Gtihrungsphysiol , 1 , 121—123, 317—319. Compare this 
vol., i, 146).-—Filtered solutions from cultures of Aspergillus niger , 
Mucor Boidin , Phytophtkora infestans, Isaria farinosa, and Botrytis 
bassiana 9 in which urea was present as only source of nitrogen, 
liberated ammonia from uric and hippuric acid, and from the latter, 
benzoic acid as well. A filtrate from Gladosporium herbarum only 
showed distinct production of ammonia in the case of uric acid. 
Similar results were obtained by means of the alcohol precipitates 
obtained from the filtrates from Aspergillus and Gladosporium. 

Referring to Shibata’s negative results with Aspergillus niger and 
uric acid, it was found in similar experiments that Aspergillus niger , 
Mucor Boidin, Phytophtkora infestans, Isaria farinosa 9 Botrytis hassiana , 
and Gladosporium herbarum all produce ammonia from uric acid, and 
that all, except Gladosporium , decompose hippuric acid with production 
of ammonia and benzoic acid. N. H. J. M. 

The Bate of Fermentation as Measured by Difference of 
Potential. M. O. Potter (Proc. Univ. Durham Phil. Soc. % 1912, 4, 
280—231. Compare H>id. 9 1910, 3).—It has been shown previously 
that during the fermentation of sugar by yeast an E.M.F. is developed. 
The author now finds that the measurement of the rate of fermentation 
by the development of the E.M.F. and by the evolution of carbon 
dioxide as in Slator*s method are in close agreement, so that the 
electrical method provides a ready means of determining the rate of 
fermentation. 
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Experiments are also quoted, showing that the carbon dioxide given 
off during fermentation carries an electric charge, and that the rate of 
fermentation is uninfluenced by the potential of the fermenting liquid. 

F.B. 

Fermentations with Yeast in the Absence of Sugar. IX. 
Fermentation of Keto-acids by Wine Yeasts. Carl Neuberg 
and J. Kerb (Biochem. Zeitsch., 1912, 47, 405—412).—Wine yeasts, 
of which a large number of German varieties were investigated, exert 
the same action on pyruvic acid as the beer yeasts, giving rise to 
acetaldehyde (which was isolated as its j?-nitrophenylhydrazone) and 
carbon dioxide. These yeasts also attack oxalacetic acid and a-keto-n- 
butyric add. S. B. S. 

Fermentations with Yeast in the Absence of Sugar. X. 
The Fermentation of a-Ketobutyric Acid Carl Neuberg and J. 
Kerb (Biochem. Zeitsch., 1912, 47, 413—420).—This acid is very 
readily attacked by various yeasts and yeast preparations. The actual 
course of fermentation is not yet ascertained, in that propaldehyde 
could only be isolated in small quantity (about 4%). a-Ketoglutaric 
acid is also very readily attacked ; phenylpyruvic acid is also fer¬ 
mented, but not ay-diketovaleric acid. S. B. S. 

The Acidification of Musts by Yeasts during Alcoholic Fer¬ 
mentation. Auguste Fernbach (Compt. rend., 1913, 166, 77—79). 
A study of the influence of the original acidity of the medium on the 
production of acids during the fermentation by yeasts of a saccharine 
liquid. Even in varying conditions the results show that the acidifica¬ 
tion produced by the yeasts, independently of their individual character, 
is subject to the acidity of the medium in which they function, low 
acidity in the medium favouring high acid production. W. G. 

Fixation of Elementary Nitrogen by Yeasts, Monilia 
Candida, and Oidium lactis. Alexander Kossowicz (Bied. Zentr ., 
1913, 42, 68—69 3 from Zeitsch. Gahrungsphysiol, 1).—The results of 
experiments with (1) Saccharomyces Pastonanus III Hausen] (2) 
Monilia ccmdida ; (3) Saccharomyces membranaefacwis; (4) Saccharo - 
'inyces anomalus; (5) Oidium lactis, cultivated in solutions containing 
sucrose (5%), glucose (0*2%), and mannitol (0 2%), in addition to 
minerals, showed in three months the following gains of nitrogen: 
(1) 4*8 and 5-2; (2) 6-2 and 6*83 (3) 6-9 3 (4) 7-4, and (5) 4*8 and 
5*8 mg. 

The air in the flasks was freed from combined nitrogen. 

N. H. J. M. 


Mode of Action of Dilute Solutions of Electrolytes on 
Germination. Henri Micheels (Bull. Acad. roy. Belg 1912, 
753—765. Compare A., 1910, ii, 883).—Germination experiments 
with wheat in electrolysed and non-electrolysed ilT/ 100 -potassium 
chloride solutions through which chlorine was passed showed that 
chlorine was rendered more favourable by the cathode liquid and was 
poisonous in the non-electrolysed solution. 
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In the case of potassium hydroxide (25 c.c. of a 0*1^ solution added 
to 500 c.c. of Nj 100-potassium chloride), a very injurious effect was 
observed in the non-electrolysed solution ; its toxicity was diminished 
in the anodic liquid, but only in a slight degree. 

Copper sulphate (iT/200) in anodic solution, which is acid, is more 
toxic than the cathodic solution, which is only slightly acid. The 
solution is toxic when not electrolysed. 

Comparing Nj 100-potassium chloride with electrolysed solutions in 
which the cathodic and anodic liquids received hydrochloric acid and 
potassium hydroxide respectively, the best results were obtained in the 
non-electrolysed solution and in the cathodic liquid notwithstanding 
the acidity, whilst the disappearance of the acidity of the anodic 
liquid only slightly diminished its toxicity, 

The conclusion is drawn that anodic and cathodic liquids owe their 
characters in part to the liberated cations and anions, not passed to 
the chemical state. In solutions of electrolytes, the action of cations 
would not be exclusive, but only preponderating. N. H. J. M. 

Effects of Manurial Salts on the Germination of Different 
Plants. Albert Rusche (</. Landw 1912, @0, 305—365; from 
Dies., Gottingen, 1912) —Potassium chloride does notact unfavourably 
on the germination of cereals, peas, rape, and beet, but is unfavourable in 
the case of clovers, serradella, lucerne, and lupins, especially white clover 
and serradella. Sodium chloride is more unfavourable than potassium 
chloride, except with barley, lupins, serradella, and rape. Magnesium 
and calcium chlorides generally have the same effect as potassium 
chloride, but not in every case; whilst ammonium chloride is injurious, 
especially with clovers. Nitrates are generally more favourable than 
chlorides; ammonium nitrate, however, resembles the chloride. 
Potassium sulphate is generally favourable, except with serradella; 
sodium sulphate is similar in its effects, whilst magnesium and calcium 
sulphates are also favourable. Of all the salts employed, sodium and 
potassium carbonates are the most favourable. 

As regards the length of roots, nitrates produced the shortest roots 
with cereals. The longest roots were obtained with sulphates and 
phosphates. 

In the case of peas the longest roots were obtained when no manure 
was employed. With red clover the longest roots were produced under 
the influence of sulphates and carbonates, the shortest with oarbonates 
and chlorides. 

The full results relating to germination, length and weight of roots, 
and the development of the above-ground parts of tho different plants 
are given in numerous tables. N. H. J. M. 

Influence of Previous Conditions on the Value of the 
Respiratory Quotient of Green Leaves. L£on Maquennb and 
Em. Demoussy (CompL rend., 1912, 166, 28—34).—The authors have 
studied a number of abnormal cases where the respiratory quotient of 
leaves gathered in full sunlight was considerably lower than that 
of leaves which had been kept in the dark for several hours. They 
worked with leaves of sorrel, stoneorop, geranium, rhubarb, and Sedum 
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acre, and from their results they consider that the respiration of a 
plant is effected in two successive phases; the first leading to a produc¬ 
tion of fixed acids, the result of an oxidation rendered incomplete 
owing to the slowness of penetration of the oxygen; the second to 
a combustion of these acids. It is necessary also to take into account 
the solution of the carbon dioxide in the cell-sap and the temperature, 
which has an influence both on the acidification and the absorption of 
carbon dioxide by the leaf. 

Working with an Aspidistra leaf and observing the variation of 
pressure, using their manometric measuring apparatus (compare A., 
1912, ii, 1201), they find that with leaves taken straight from the 
sunlight the pressure at first diminishes and then rises, whilst with 
leaves kept in the dark for some hours before measuring, the pressure 
rises immediately and continuously. W. G. 

Hydrolysis and Displacement by Water by Nitrogenous 
and Mineral Substances Contained in Leaves. Gustave Andr£ 
( Compt . rend., 1912, 155, 1528—1531. Compare A., 1912, ii, 1981.— 
Chestnut leaves show much the same loss of nitrogen, phosphoric acid, 
and potassium, by exosmosis, when steeped in water, as do grains of 
wheat and haricot beans (compare A., 1912, ii, 591). After 255 days 
steeping, the lewes had lost 6*37% of their nitrogen, 74*14% of phos¬ 
phoric acid, and 94*58% of potassium. Most of the loss occurred in the 
first few days, and it was found to be more rapid the younger were the 
leaves. W. G. 

Does Potassium Participate in the Building Up and Degrada¬ 
tion of Carbohydrates in Higher Plants ? J ulius Stoklasa and 
E. Senft {Zeitsch. landw. vers . Oesterr ., 1912, 15, 711—736)—It is 
found that by the action of ultraviolet rays on nascent carbon 
dioxide and hydrogen in the presence of potassium hydroxide a photo¬ 
synthesis occurs with the formation of formaldehyde, and that the 
latter subsequently condenses to furnish sugars; the reduction of 
carbon dioxide in the cell does not take place in the absence of potassium 
hydrogen carbonate, even in the presence of nascent hydrogen; and 
formic acid (which is subsequently reduced) is also found to be one 
of the products of this reaction. F. M. G. M. 

Enzyme Synthesis. III. Diastase and Starch of Plant 
Tissues. Harold C. Bradley and E. Kellersbergek (J. Bud. 
Chem 1918, 13, 425—430),—With some exceptions the results in this 
series are more favourable to the view of enzyme synthesis in the 
tissues, for no tissues which contain starch are destitute of diastase, 
although many tissues which contain diastase are free from starch. 

W. D. H. 


Occurrence of Arsenic in the Vegetable Kingdom, F. Jadin' 
and A. Astbuo (J. Phcurm. Chim 1912, [vii], 0, 529—535).—The 
occurrence of arsenic in the vegetable kingdom appears to be general, 
as the authors have detected its presence m some sixty-seven different 
kinds of vegetables, fruits, cereals, plants, parasitic plants, fungi, etc* 
VOL. OIV. i. r 
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The quantity of arsenic found per 100 grams of substance varied from 
0*008 mg. in dates to 0*266 mg. in radishes* Parasitic plants contained 
arsenic, even although they were not in direct contact with the soil, but 
there was no relation between the amounts of arsenic in the parasite 
and its support. Plants belonging to the same family do not in¬ 
variably contain similar quantities of arsenic, but in the case of one 
and the same plant the portions containing chlorophyll contained 
more arsenic than the parts not exposed to light. It is pointed out 
that one of the sources of the arsenic found in animal organs lies in 
the vegetable substances consumed as food. W. P. S. 

Stimulative Action of Manganese and Copper Sulphates on 
Plants. L. Montemabtini (Bied. Zmtr., 1913, 42, 66; from Staz. 
sper. agra/r. ital, 1911, 41, 664).—Manganese and copper sulphates 
absorbed from aqueous solutions stimulate respiration, the effect 
varying with different plants. Vine plants are stimulated by 0*001% 
manganese sulphate, whilst greater concentrations are injurious, and 
are injured by 0*01% of copper sulphate. Garden beans, and still 
more potatoes leaves, are more resistant and more stimulated. 

ST. H. J. M. 

Demonstration of Carotinoids in Plants. Separation in 
Crystalline Form. C. van Wisselingh (Proc. K. Akad. Wetensch. 
Amsterdam, 1912,15, 611—626).—The various methods employed in 
detecting the presence of carotinoids are described. Indications were 
obtained that several distinct carotinoids frequently occur in plants. 

K H. J. M. 


Demonstration of Carotinoids in Plants. Behaviour of 
Carotinoids towards Reagents and Solvents. 0. van 
Wisselingh (Proc. K. ATcad. Wetmsc/i. Amsterdam, 1912, 15, 
686—692).—In presence of carotinoids a blue coloration is produced 
by strong sulphuric, sulphurous, and nitric acids, bromine water, and 
strong hydrochloric acid with a little phenol or thymol; iodine 
dissolved in potassium iodide solution or chloral hydrate gives a 
green coloration. Two new reagents were also employed: concen¬ 
trated solutions of antimony trichloride and of zinc chloride, both in 
25% hydrochloric acid, which colour crystals of caratinoids dark blue. 

Lists of flowers and other parts of plants which were tested with 
the different reagents are given. N. H. J. N. 

Demonstration of Carotinoids in Plants. Leaf of TJrtica 
dioica, the Flower of Dendrobium thyrsiflorum and 
Heematooooous pluviaJis. 0. von Wisselingh (Proc. K ’. ATcad. 
Wetensch. Amsterdam , 1912, 15, 693—700)*—The flower of Den¬ 
drobium thyrsiflorum contains two carotinoids, one of which, of a 
reddish-orange colour, is not common in plants, and perhaps belongs to 
th6' xanthophylls. The examination of Ramatococcus pluvialis 
indicated the presence of a greater number of carotinoids than have 
hitherto been detected (compare Zopf, Biol, Cmtn\, 1896, 15, 417; 
H, C. Jacobson, Folia Microbiol, 1912, 1, 24). N. H. J. M. 
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Mannitol in the Sap of Asparagus. E. Busolt (J. Landw 
1912, 60, 393—396).—The mannitol in the bap of asparagus ib 
produced by fermentation, and is not originally present, 

N. H. J. M. 

Presence of Staohyose in the Haricot and in the Seeds 
of Some Other Legummoseee. Gjcorges Tanret [Compt. rend., 

1912, 165, 1526—1528).—The author has isolated staohyose in a 
crystalline form, by means of its strontium compound, from the 
haricot bean and the seeds of certain other leguminosese, namely, 
lentils, clover, galega, lupin, and the soja bean. In all cases sucrose 
was present as well. The lupeose, obtained as an uncrystallisable 
syrup from haricots and lupins by Schulze, was, therefore, stachyo&e 
in an impure state. No staohyose could be isolated from pea-seeds. 

W. G. 

Presence of Adenine and Aspartic Acid in Mulberry- 
Leaves. Z. Mimuroto (/. Coll. Agric. Imp. Univ. Tokyo , 1912, 5, 
63—65).—From 500 grams of air-dried mulberry leaves, 1*2 gram of 
adenine (as picrate) and 0*3 gram of aspartic acid were obtained. 

N. H. J. M. 

Action of Stimulants on Rice. Manuel Rocas (Bud. Zentr,, 

1913, 42, 41—42; from Philippine Agric . Forester , 1912, 1, 89).— 
Previous investigations indicate that there are no poisons which cannot 
act as stimulants on plants ; that compounds of gold, silver, platinum, 
mercury, tungsten, palladium, copper, nickel, cobalt, boron, tin, 
cadmium, tellurium, arsenic, iodine and fluorine are poisonous, whilst 
chromium, manganese, bismuth, sulphur and magnesium are only 
poisonous under certain conditions. 

The following concentrations of the various compounds were found 
to be favourable: sodium borate, 1/1000 ; manganese sulphate, 1/1000; 
ferrous sulphate, 1/1000; feme chloride, 1/5000; copper sulphate, 
1/2000; nickel sulphate, 1/5000; cobalt nitrate, 1/10,000, and zinc 
sulphate, 1/1000 mol. solutions. 

Mercuric chloride in 1/50,000 mol. solutions inhibited growth, whilst 
ferric chloride and copper sulphate (1/1000) are injurious, and sodium 
borate (1 /100) somewhat injurious. 

The optimum lesults for rice are generally much higher than previous 
experiments have shown for other plants. The experiments were, 
however, not made with water-cultures, but in soil. N. H. J. M. 

Presence of Nicotinic Acid in Rice Bran. Umeta&o Suzuki 
and S. Matsunaga (J. Coll. Agric. Imp. Univ. Tokyo , 1912,5, 59—61). 
—Nicotinic acid was obtained from rice bran, freod from fat, by 
extracting with 80—85% alcohol. The acid had not previously been 
found in any vegetable substance. The yield of picrate amounted 
to about 1 gram from 1 kilo, of bran. N, H. J. M. 

The Substitution of Different Chemical Elements for 
Zinc in the Culture of Sterigmatocystis nigra. Maurice 
Javillibr {Compt. rend., 1912, 155, 1551—1552).—The author has 
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replaced the zinc in the culture medium of Sterigmatocystis nigra by a 
wide range of other elements, and, with the exception of one, namely, 
cadmium, they were all without influence on the crop. While the 
addition of zinc to the extent of 1 in 10,000,000 produces a crop 
6*2 times as great as in its absence, the same concentration of cadmium 
produces a crop only 2‘6 times as great, and cadmium has a marked 
injurious effect on the sporulation. W. G. 


Volatile Aliphatic Acids of Corn Silage. Arthur W. Dox 
and Rax E. Neidig (/. Amer . Ghm . Soc,, 1913, 36, 90—93).—With 
leference to the work of Hart and Willaman (Abstr., 1912, ii, 1205) 
on the volatile fatty adds and alcohols in maize silage, the authors 
draw attention to their own paper on the subject (Iowa Agric. Exp. 
Sta., Research Bull., 1912, 7, 32). The results are in fair agreement, 
except with regard to formic acid and methyl alcohol; in the latter 
investigation, only traces of formic acid were found and methyl 
alcohol was absent, whereas Hart and Willaman found 17% of formic 
acid in the volatile acids and 21% of methyl alcohol in the alcohols. 
Certain sources of error are pointed out in the methods employed by 
Hart and Willaman, and it is considered that these may account for 
the discrepancies. E. G. 


Action of Long-continued Exclusive Manuring on Plan ts 
and Soila S. Graf Rostworowski (J. Landw ., 1912, 00, 371—392). 
—The results of experiments with potatoes showed that, when there 
is a tendency to leaf curl, it is desirable to employ potassium salts in 
moderation. 

As regards the effect of manures on the composition of potato ash it 
was found that the ashes of potatoes from plots manured with potassium 
and with potassium + phosphorus-h nitrogen were almost identical in 
composition, and there was also no difference between the ashes of 
potatoes from plots manured with nitrogen and the unmanured plot. 

The composition of the ash of potato leaves varied considerably with 
different manures; potash varied from 5% (unmanured) to 33% 
(potassium manure), and lime varied from 21% (potassium alone, or 
with phosphorus and nitrogen) to 41% ^unmanured). Application 
of sodium nitrate resulted in a high percentage of sodium in the 
leaf ash. 

Notwithstanding the long-continued application of potassium manures, 
the potash in the ash of the tubers never reached 60%. 

Experiments were also made to ascertain the effect of the long- 
continued manuring on the soil. N. H. J. M, 


Chemical and Physical Nature of “ Roterden.” Edwin 
Blanok (J. Landw. , 1912, 60, 397-400)—A reply to Hiss.nk 
(A., 1^12, ii, 981; compare van der Leeden and Schneider, Intemat . 
Mitt. Bodenhumde, 1912, 2, 81). H. J. M. 


Ajialyew of a Florida Olay. Archibald A. Hall IProo. Univ. 
Durham Phil. Soc., 1912, 4, 228-229). -The author gives an analysis 
of a clay subsoil underlying peat, from Duval in the great swamp of 
iflonda, and points out that the composition of this clay, on which 
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vegetation ib now growing under conditions which approximate to 
those of the coal age, ib very similar to that of a typical underclay, 
underlying coal. F. B. 

Osmosis in Soils. Soils Act as Semipermeable Mem¬ 
branes. I, 0. J. Lyndb (J . j Physical Chem. 9 1912, 10, 759—765).— 
The movements of water in soil have been attributed to gravitation, 
capillary action, and heat. To these must now be added osmotic 
pressure. 

Osmotic cells of the Pfeffer type were prepared as follows: Glass 
tubes 150 mm. x 11 mm. diameter were closed at one end with 
cotton cloth and wire gauze. A layer of sterilised heavy clay subsoil 
was deposited in each tube, and consolidated against the cloth by 
centrifugal action. The tubes were filled up with 10% sugar solution, 
or 10% potassium sulphate solution, and immersed in distilled water. 
In each case water diffused into the cells osmolic&lly through the clay. 
The rate of diffusion inwards was considerably greater at 24*5° than 
at 22*5°. It is probable that the solution leak outwards through the 
clay was considerable. JEt. J. C. 

Osmosis in Soils. Soils Act as Semipermeable Membranes. 
II. 0. J. Lynde and F. W. Bates (J. Physical Chew., 1912, 10, 
766—781. Compare preceding abstract).—Three pairs of osmotic cells 
were prepared with clay subsoil as already described, the layers of 
sterilised clay being 54 mm., 36 mm., and 18 mm. thick respectively. 
The solution filling the cell was the aqueous extract of the clay forming 
the membrane in each case. The cells were closed by rubber stoppers 
carrying capillary tubes. The predetermined capillary rise of each 
solution was deducted from the total rise, the remainder being the 
osmotic rise. 

The osmotic pressures obtained with the thickest layers of clay were 
the highest, but the concentrations of the soil solutions weie also 
highest in these cases. On the assumption that the osmotic pressures 
should be equal to these given by solutions of potassium chloride of 
equal electrical conductivity, the osmotic efficiency of the membranes 
was calculated to be only 2*5% (54 mm. membrane), 1*4% (36 mm.), 
and 1*0% (18 mm.), the efficiency being roughly proportional to the 
thickness of the membrane. An experiment with a membrane of clay 
108 mm. thick gave still higher pressures. It is calculated that about 
2 metres thickness of clay would be a perfect semipermeable membrane. 
In all cases the osmotic rise at 36*5° was somewhat higher than at 
16*7°. 

The soil used in the above experiments had the physical composition: 
sand 10*5%, silt 50*4%, clay 36*3%, organic matter 2*8%. A number of 
soils containing 44—61% of sand and only 12—16% of clay failed to 
show any decided osmotic properties. 

It is suggested that osmotic effects play an important part in agri¬ 
cultural operations, particularly on heavy clay subsoils. Tillage, drain¬ 
age, manuring, and mulching by favouring bacterial action increase 
the proportion of soluble matter in the soil, and therefore the amount 
of moisture which is raised osmotically through the subsoil. The same 
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effect may be brought about by the addition of mineral fertilisers and 
such substances as gypsum and salt which are not directly plant foods. 
There may be other substances which are not plant foods, but might be 
beneficial as fertilisers from the osmotic point of view. R. j. C. 

Importance of the Error of Analysis in Questions Relating 
to the Nitrogen Economy of Arable Soils. Theodor Pfeiffer and 
Edwin Blanok (Landw. Versuchs-Stat., 1912, 78, 367—374).—A final 
attempt was made to obtain a satisfactory nitrogen balance with the 
experimental soils at Breslau. Six plots (9 sq. metres each) were 
selected, which had given similar amounts of crops during two years, 
and from each plot five samples of soil were taken. Ten or twelve 
nitrogen estimations were made with each sample. The experimental 
error was found to be ± 0*00086, which would correspond with 25*8 
kilos, of nitrogen per hectare to a depth of 25 cm. if the weight of the 
soil is taken as 3,000,000 kilos., or 32*2 kilos, if the total weight of 
soil is taken as 3,750,000 kilos. As this number has to be multiplied 
by three it would only be possible to show a difference exceeding 77*4 
or 96*6 kilos, of nitrogen per hectare. With fewer samples or analyses 
the error would, of course, bo greater. It must also be borne in mind 
that the nitrogen of crops is not all derived from the surface soil, but 
from the subsoil as well. N. H. J. M. 

Estimation of the Value of Plant Foods in Soils and 
Manures so far as Dependent on Solubility. J. G. Masohhaupt 
and L. R. Sinnige ( Bied . Zetitr., 1913, 42, 16—20; from Venlag. 
Landbouwhund. onderzoeh Jhjfalandbouwproqfstat., 1912, No. II).— 
Single extraction? of different phosphates with a definite volume of 
water containing carbon dioxide will not show the relative values of 
the manures. Better result*? will be obtained when successive extiacfcs 
are made, and it is probable that a method of continuous extraction 
in which the dissolved substances are at once removed will give better 
results than intermittent extraction. 

Repeated extraction with fresh amounts of citric acid solution will 
probably indicate the relative value* of phosphates. As, however, 
carbon dioxide is the chief solvent at the disposal of soil and roots, it 
is to be preferred to citric acid. N. II. J. M. 

Antagonism between Anions as Affecting Ammoniflcation 
in Soils. Charles B. Liphan (Centr. Bakt. Bar., 1913, ii, 86, 
382—394).—Experiments in soils on the lowering of the toxicity of 
salts by the addition of other salts, as measured by the amount of 
ammonia produced. The first series, which deals with tho antagonism 
between the salts of ** white alkali,” sodium chloride and sulphate, 
showed that addition of sodium chloride (0*2%) to the soil reduced 
the amount of ammonia from 54*46 to 30*73 mg., whilst the further 
addition of sodium sulphate (0*3%) increased the amount to 374 mg., 
less effect being produced by smaller or larger amounts of sulphate, 
la an experiment with sodium chloride and carbonate, the ammonia 
was reduced from 41*75 to 22-05 mg. by 0*2% of sodium chloride: 
sodium carbonate in amounts of 0-2% and more increased the ammonia 
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production, the greatest amount being 70*7 mg. with 0*7% of sodium 
carbonate in addition to 0*2% of chloride. 

Further experiments are described in which sodium sulphate and 
carbonate were employed. 

The results show that antagonism is shown most strongly between 
sodium carbonate and sodium chloride; next between sodium carbonate 
and sodium sulphate, and least between sodium chloride and sodium 
sulphate. 

When 0*3 or 0'4% of sodium carbonate is added to soil containing 
0*9% of sodium sulphate there is an increased toxic effect; when, 
however, the amount of carbonate is increased to 0*5%, the toxic effect 
of the sulphate is reduced, and with 0*6% of carbonate it is still further 
reduced. N. H. J. M. 

Influence of Organic Substances on the Decomposition 
and [Manurial] Action of Nitrogenous Compounds. Max 
Gerlaoh and Alfred Densch ( Bied . Zmtr ., 1913,42,21—30; from 
Mitt Inat. Lcrndw. Bromberg, 1912, 4, 259).—Pot experiments in which 
slightly humus, loamy sand manured with sodium nitiate both 
alone and with dextrose and straw respectively; with an ammonium 
salt, alone and with dextrose; and with dextrose and straw re¬ 
spectively, was kept for two months, after which the amounts of 
total nitrogen and the nitrates and soluble organic nitrogen were 
estimated. The results showed that the total nitrogen changed very 
little, and indicated that the nitrogen added as ammonium salt and as 
nitrate was converted into insoluble proteins. 

The same soil was then utilised for a series of vegetation experi¬ 
ments from April, 1909, to August, 1911, during which time, oats, 
mustard, rye, mustard and wheat were grown. 

Dextrose and straw was always unfavourable to oats, but were 
beneficial to next plants (mustard). The final results relating to 
nitrogen did not show any greater increase when dextrose was added 
than without. Nitrogen applied as nitrate showed no loss, whilst 
application as ammonium sulphate resulted both in loss and gain. 
Straw alone and in conjunction with nitrate had only a slight effect 
on the total nitrogen. 

The results indicate that ammonium salts and nitrates are con¬ 
verted into insoluble proteins in presence of undecomposed organic 
substances, and that the insoluble nitrogen compounds readily decom¬ 
pose into substanoes which plants can utilise. N. H. J. M. 

Relation of Active Potash to Pot Experiments. George S. 
Praps (J. Ind. Eng. Chem., 1912, 4, 525—526).—An account of pot 
experiments with representative Texas soils, fiom which the conclu¬ 
sions are drawn that (1) the percentage of crops deficient in potash 
decrease with the increase of active potash in the soil; (2) the 
percentage of crops injured by potash increase with the active potash 
in the soil; (3) the effect of fertiliser potash on the weight of the 
crop decreases as the active potash content of the soil increases; 
(4) the percentage of potash in the crop increases as the active potash 
in the soil increases; (5) the total potash removed by the crop from 
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the soil increases as the active potash content of the soil increases. 
The term “ active potash ” is applied to that which is soluble in 
j^/5-nitric acid. F. M. G. M. 

Effect of Sugar on the Fertility of Soils. Theodok Pfeiffer 
and Edwin Blanch: (Landw. Versuc/is-Stat., 1912, 78, 375—388).— 
The results of plot experiments in which oats, beet, and oats were 
grown successively both without and with sugar and phosphoric acid, 
and with both sugar and phosphoric acid, showed that the application 
of sugar was slightly injurious the first year, and resulted in a slight 
increase the second year. In the third year there was no appreciable 
difference due to sugar. No evidence of increased fixation of nitrogen 
was obtained. N. H. J. M. 

Calcium Cyanamide. C. J. Milo (Ghem . Zmtr ., 1912, ii, 
1054—1055 ; from Med. Proefstat Java-Snikerind ., 1912, 427—527). 
—When calcium cyanamide is used as a manure, the lime is readily 
taken up and held by the soil, but the nitrogen is not held so well as 
in the case of ammonium sulphate. In spite of this no nitrogen is lost 
if the cyanamide is applied in the dry season and the soil is not heavily 
watered immediately afterwards, and none is lost by volatilisation if 
the manure is properly applied. The nitrogen is utilised mainlg by 
bacterial agency, but is also absorbed in other ways. Comparison of 
calcium cyanamide with ammonium sulphate as a manure has not yet 
given definite results. Dicyanodiamide is not poisonous to sugar-cane, 
and although calcium cyanamide shows some toxic effects, it appears 
to be rapidly converted into harmless cyanamide in the soil. 

T. A. H. 

Behaviour of Calcium Cyanamide when Stored, and under 
the Influence of Soil and Colloids. G. Henschbl (Bled. Zmtr., 
1913, 42, 33—34; from Cent. Baht. Par,, 1912, ii, 34, 279).—Dry 
sterilised soil or colloids decompose cyanamide more quickly than when 
not sterilised. Under sterilised conditions, urea and dicyanodiamide 
are formed, but no ammonia. Experiments with different soils showed 
almost complete agreement between the intensity of the decomposition 
when steiilised and the production of ammonia when not sterilised; 
an exception, however, occurred in the case of a sandy soil containing 
much humus, which showed a strong colloid, but feeble bacterial, action. 

When cyanamide is stored, a good deal of uroa may be produced 
under some conditions; different preparations show, however, consider¬ 
able differences, both in this and other respects. No loss of nitrogen 
was ever observed, the lower percentages of nitrogen after storing 
being due to absorption of water and carbon dioxide. N. H, J. M, 
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Some Reactions of Sodamide in the Presence of Liquid 
Ammonia. Formation of Ethylene Hydrocarbons. E. Oh^blav 
(Compt. rend., 1913, 156, 327—330).—By the addition of alkyl 
iodides or chlorides to sodamide in liquid ammonia, primiry amines 
are not the only products as has been supposed (compare Lebeau, A., 
1905, i, 401, 512), bub at the same time, except in the case of the methyl 
haloids, the corresponding olefine is formed in varying amounts. 
Starting from the ethyl haloids, the yield of olefine increases on 
passing up the series, and is always greater when using the chlorides 
than if the iodides are employed; thus wobutyl iodide gives a yield 
of 62*4% of foobutylene, whilst the chloride gives a yield of 83 6%. 
In this reaction sodamide resembles alcoholic potassium hydroxide in 
its behaviour (compare Meunier aud Desparmet, A., 1907, i, 186). 

W. G. 

The Adsorption of Acetylene by Palladium Black. Carl 
Paal and Christian Hohenegger (Ber., 1913, 46, 128—132)—In 
the previous investigation on the same subject (A., 1910, i, 807), the 
palladium black was suspended in aqueous solutions of various 
substances. The authors have now investigated the adsorption of 
acetylene, using either suspensions of palladium black in pure water, 
or else dry palladium black. The experiments in which 60% alcohol 
was nsed in place of pure water were also repeated. 

In all cases the adsorption of the acetylene takes places slowly, and 
the results given do not point to any fix-d ratio between the weight 
of palladium and the amount of gas adsorbed. It is probtble th it the 
acetylene is not completely adsorbed as such, but undergoes partial 
polymerisation. 

When the dry palladium black is not completely free from oxygen, 
formation of feeble sparks occurs immediately it is brought into 
contact with the acetylene. T. S. P. 

Acetylene or Acetylidene Compounds. The “Oxidation 
Rearrangement.” Heinrich Biltz ( Ber ., 1913, 46, 143—149).— 
Nef and his school assign to the halogen substitution products of 
acetylene an acetylidene formula, as, for example, CI 2 ‘.0, di-iodo- 
acatylidene. No definite proof of this constitution has been afforded, 
and the facts observed are more in lavour of the acetylene structure, 
OI:OI. Di-iodoaoetylene is very readily formed from acetylene by the 
action of hypoiodite* and iodine, the pro'ess iuvolving simple substi¬ 
tution of iodine for hydrogen. 

The reasons for the representation of dibiomoicetylene as OBrsCBr 
are discussed. E F. A. 

Sodium Silver Thiosulphate and Acetylene-Silver Acetyl- 
ide. Ksiiitibhushan Bhaduri (Ziiteoh. anorg . Chem>. 1913, 79, 
355—356).—Sodium thiosulphate is added to an ammoniaotvl solution 
vol. civ. i. e 
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of silver nitrate, and acetylene is passed through the cleat' solution. 
The yellow precipitate is collected, washed with water and alcohol, and 
dried in air. It is stable in dry air, but is decomposed by water, 
yielding a brick-red product. The final products of decomposition are 
silver sulphide and sodium sulphate. 

The yellow compound is soluble in ammonia, and is re-precipitated by 
acids, again dissolving in an excess to form unstable solutions, which 
evolve sulphur dioxide and acetylene. Analysis leads to the formulas 
2Na 2 S s 0 8 ,7Ag 2 S 2 0 3 ,18 A g 2 C 2 ,32C 2 H 2 for the yellow compound, and 
4Ag 2 S 2 O s ,7Na 2 S 2 0 8 ,86Ag 2 0 2 ,130 2 H 2 for the red compound. 

C. H. D. 


The Production of Chlorine Substitution Products of 
Methane from Natural G-as, Charles Baskerville and H. S. 
Riedereb (J, Ind. Eng . Chem., 1913, 5, 5—8).—The authors have 
investigated the conditions necessary for the chlorination of the 
methane present in natural gas, especially those which would lead to 
the formation of carbon tetrachloride, from which chloroform could 
be obtained by reduction. The apparatus used was so dosigncd that 
the gases could be constantly circulated through it, the circuit always 
containing a heater for heating the gases, and a condenser for con¬ 
densing out the products formed. In the first trials the circuit also 
contained an arc, either between carbon or iron terminals, but this 
was omitted later, as it was found that chlorination was not effected 
by the combustion taking place xn the arc. It was ultimately found 
that the primarily important condition for the chlorination is a source 
of light rich in the rays of the visible blue spectrum, that is, the 
spectrum from the blui&h-green through the visible violet. Th6 
ultraviolet part of the spectrum plays little part in the reaction. 
Apparently the necessary source of light may be obtained by an arc, 
between iron electrodes, in the circuit, and in some experiments a 
20—25% yield of a mixture of carbon tetrachloride and chloroform 
was obtained. T. S. P. 

Primary Dinitro-, Nitro-nitrite and Dialdoxime Compounds 
of the Aliphatic Series. II. Derivatives of the Heptane 
Series and Synthesis of Pimelaldehyde. Julius von Braun and 
E. Danzigeb ( Ber 1913, 46, 103—110).—As has already been shown 
(von Braun and Sobecki, A., 1911, i, 830), the action of silver nitrite 
on aliphatic compounds of the type 1*[CH 2 ]# # I Pfives a mixture of 
dinitro, nitro-nitrite, and dinitrite derivatives, the first two^of these 
being reducible to dialdoximes and amino-alcohols respectively. Those 
changes have already been performed with n equal to 4, 5 and 10, and 
are now extended to the heptamethylene chain. 

arj -Di-iodoheptane was prepared from a€-dibromopentane by conver¬ 
sion of the latter into an organo-msgnesium compound, causing this 
to react with monochloromethyl ether (compare Dionneau, A., 1906, i, 
134) and hydrolysing the product with hydriodic acid. It was 
also obtained by the stages: dibromopentane, diaminopentane, dichloro- 
heptane, and diphenoxyheptane, the last of which again is converted 
into di-iodoheptane by hydriodic acid. In the conversion of dichloro* 
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heptane into diphenoxy heptane by sodium ethoxide, a small quantity of 
a-phenoxy-£-methylene-?i-hexane, b. p. 145°/12 mm., was obtained as 
by-product. 

ar}-Di-iodoheptai%e reacts vigorously with silver nitrite, producing a 
mixture which can be separated at 10 mm. into three fractious, b. p 
108—140° (mainly heptamethylem nitrite, N0 2 *[0H 2 ] r *N0 2 ), 140—160 c 
(mainly ynitroheptyl nitrite ), and 160—205°, the last on refraction¬ 
ating yielding pale yellow ay-dinitroheptane, b. p. 198—200°/10 mm. 
The second fraction when reduced with tin and hydrochloric acid yields 
vj-hydroocyheptylamine , a strong base, b. p. 150—152°/10 mm.; benzoyl , 
nitrobmzoyl , and picrate derivatives are oily; platinichloride , solid, 
m. p. 157°. 

a^-Dinitroheptane when treated with sodium ethoxide in alcoholic 
solution gives an immediate precipitation of the white sodium silt, the 
aqueous solution of which can be used for the preparation of the salts 
of the heavier metals, for example, the coppw (green), barium and 
calcium salts; with bromine, it forms an oily bromide (compare von 
Braun and Sobecki, loc, cit.), and with a diazobenzene solution there is 
obtained yellowish-red arj-bisphenylazo-aTpdinitroheptane, 
N 2 Ph-CH(NO 2 )-[CH 2 ] 6 -0H(N0 2 )-N 2 Pb, 

m. p. 139°. 

The reduction of a solution of the sodium salt of dinitroheptane by 
gradual addition to a solution of stannous chloride in hydrochloric 
acid gives j pimelaldoxime, OH'NXH^CHjg’CHIN'OH, a pale yellow, 
crystalline powder, m. p. 150—151°, from which, on boiling with 
dilute sulphuric acid, pimelaldehyde is not obtained, as it partly poly¬ 
merises to a viscous oil, and partly becomes dehydrated to tetrahydro- 
benzaldehyde, semicarbazone, m. p. 211—212° (Wallacb, A., 1906, 
i, 563). Pimelaldehyde, a pungent, colourless oil of b. p. 110—112°/ 
13 mm., jyf 0*9895, is obtainable by the action of nitrous fumes on a 
suspension of the dioxime in cooled water until no more nitrous oxide 
is liberated ; it readily reduces Fehling’s solution, and an ammoniacal 
silver solution, and gives a semiccurbazone , m. p. 183°; the phenyl - 
hydrazone and pmitrophenylhydrazone are oily, whilst the diphenyl- 

metlianedimethyldihydrazone, Me-N* ( struo ~ 

ture not proved), is a yellow solid, m. p. 96—97°. The aldehyde 
resembles adipaldehyde in showing much less tendency to polymerise 
than do the other dialdehydes of this series. 

A preliminary investigation has shown that glutaraldoxime when 
heated with mineral acids gives pyridine, probably by reason of the 
condensation of glutaraldehyde and hydroxylamine which are first 
formed. D. P. T. 

Synthesis of an Unsaturated Hydrocarbon. Corneus J. 
Enklaar ( Chem . Weekblad , 1913, 10, 60—63).—A note on the 
preparation of unsaturated alcohols by the interaction of unsaturated 
aldehydes and unsaturated haloids in presence of zinc and ether, and 
the conversion of such alcohols into unsaturated hydrocarbons by 
heating with potassium hydrogen sulphate. On treatment with zinc 
filings or shavings and ether, crotonaldehyde and allyl iodide give a 
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good yield of a c-heplarfime-8-oli CTIMeX^H'OHfOHJ'OH^UHIOHg. 
Its properties are still uninve*tigated, hut lioating with potassium, 
hydrogen sulphate converts it into a liquid. Reptated fiac^ionation, 
finally over sodium, at 758 mm. gives three fraction*?, b. p. 105—110°, 
110—112°, and 112°. On cooling to -76°, these three fractions 
solidify. The first has m. p. - 35° to - 32° the second -23° to -21°, 
and the third —15° to — 14*5°. One of these substances is believed to 
be an aye hepiatriene, and their constitutions are to be determined. It 
is anticipated that the method will prove of general application. 

. A. J. W. 

» 

History of Distillation and of Alcohol. Edmund 0. von 
Lifpmann ( Zeitseh. angew. Chem., 1913, 26, 46—47). — Polemical 
against Schelenz (this vol., i, 2). T. S P. 

Action of Magnesium on a Mixture of Ethyl isoValerate and 
Allyl Bromide. G. Moskalenko (*/. j Rum. Phya. Chem . Soo ., 1912, 
44, 1862—1865).—Decomposition by means of water of the product 
of the reaction of magnesium, ethyl fsovulerate, and allyl bromide 
yields diallylkobutylcccrbinol , CHMe 2 *CH 2 *C(Ofc[)(OH 3 *tlHICH. 2 ) 2 , 
which forms a colourless, mobile liquid, b. p. 92°/37 mm., D‘f 0*8616, 
«f> 1*45682, and exhibits the normal molecular weight in freezing 
benzene or boiling ether. T. H. P. 

Adipiopinacone. Louis Michiels (Bull. Boc. chitn. Bdg., 1913, 
27, 25—26).— Adipopinacone, OH'CMe 2 *[CH 3 ] 4 *CM<yOH, xn. p. 
88—89°, is obtained in the loim of its hydrate, containing 2H 2 0, 
by the action of magnesium methyl bromide on ethyl adipate. 
The hydrate is obtained in larg*, white crystals, m. p. f>6*5°, which 
effloresce in air, and completely lose their Water of hydration when 
left in a vacuum desiccator. By the action of warm dilute 
sulphuric acid, the pinacone is readily converted iuto tetra methyl- 

hexamethylene oxide , a with an ethereal 

odour, b. p, 156—157°/756 mm. 2 - W. G. 


Action of Magnesium on a Mixture of Allyl Bromide nnd 
Efhyl Levulinate. E. Schtschekica (J. Hubs. J'hys Chem . AV., 1912, 
44, 1853—1858).—The interaction of magnesium, allyl bromide 
(1 mol.), and ethyl hevulate (1 mol,), imd subsequent decomposition 
of the product with water, should yield the ester, 

O 8 H 6 *CMe(OH)-CH 2 *CH s -0O 2 Et, 

but this reaction could not be rtalised. No matter whether 1 mol. or 
3 mols. of allyl hiomitle were employed, the resultant compound was 
always the y-glyool, r 3 H 6 -CMe(OH)-OH 2 -OH 2 -0(0 8 H 5 ) 2 -OH, which is 
a faintly yellow, syrupy, slightly mobile liquid with a characteristic 
odour, b. p. 157—159°/10 mm., Df 0*9545, w g 1*48712. When boiled 
with 20% sulphuric acid solution, the glycol is converted into the 

corresponding oxide, which is an almost colour- 
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less liquid with a peculiar pleasant odour, b. p. 104*5 —105 , 5°/10 mm., 
Df 0*8905, t ijj 1*46915, and has the normal molecular weight in boiling 
ether. T. H. P. 

Synthesis of Lecithin. Adolf Grow ( Ber 1913, 46, 125—127). 
—Polemical. A reply* to Langheld (this vol., i, 155; compare Griin 
and Kade, this vol., i, 158). E. F. A. 

Thionium Dibromides of Sulphides. Vladimtr V. Tschelincev 
(J. Russ, Phys . Chew, JSoc., 1902, 44, 1885—1894).—The action of 
bromine on ethyl sulphide in carbon tetrachloride solution yields the 
thionium dibromide, SEt 2 Br 2 , which forms yellow crystals and resembles 
oxonium compounds in its general characters, and also as regards the 
nature of the solvents in which it dissolves readily or with difficulty. 
With acetic acid, it forms solid solutions, but in freezing benzene it 
exhibits the molecular weight, 199—211, the theoretical value 
being 250. » 

By excess of water, the dibromide is rapidly decolorised with develop¬ 
ment of a considerable quantity of heat and the formation of a white 
emulsion. Concentrated ammonia solution decomposes the thionium 
dibromide much less energetically than the corresponding oxonium 
compound, heat being developed and an oily layer of the sulphide 
formed at the surface of the liquid. Sodium hydrogen sulphite 
solution effects the decomposition rather more rapidly, and concentrated 
potassium hydroxide solution much more rapidly, than does water. 
Moist silver oxide converts these dibromides into the corresponding 
oxides, for example, SMe 2 IO, which are appreciably more stable than 
the analogous oxonium compounds. 

The heat of formation of the diethyl dibromide from the alkyl 
sulphide and bromiue is 14*15 Cal. per gram-mol., that of the diamyl 
dibromide being 12*91 Cal. Measurement of the amounts of heat 
evolved when the xeaction proceeds in carbon tetrachloride solutions of 
various concentrations shows that the solvent is virtually without 
influence in this respect. 

As the heats of formation of the oxonium compounds corresponding 
with the above thionium compounds are 9*13 Cal. for OEtaIB»* 2 and 8*72 
Cal. for 0(C 6 H n ) 2 IBr 2 , it is to be expected that alkyl sulphides would 
displace the ethers from oxonium compounds. Calorimetric investiga¬ 
tions show that when the oxonium compound is prepared in absence of 
solvent, such displacement does occur, but does not proceed to com¬ 
pletion, at any rate within the limit s of time available for calorimetric 
measurements; it appears probable that the bromine Anally becomes 
distributed between the sulphide and the ether. When, however, a 
carbon tetrachloride solutiou of ethyl sulphide (1 mol.) is added to a 
solution of ether (1 mol.) and bromine (1 mol.) in the same solvent, 
13*76 ChL are developed; as this amount is somewhat less than the 
theoreticil quantity, 14*15 Cal, for complete displacement of the ether 
from the oxonium ^compound by ethyl sulphide, it may be that here, 
too, the bromine undistributed between the sulphide and the ether. 
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Catalytic Acceleration of the Esterification of Organic 
Acid by means of G-lucinum Compounds. Otto Hausfr and 
A. Klotz (Ghem. Zeit., 1913, 37, 146).—Experiments on the 
solubility of gluciuum acetate in various organic solvents have led the 
authors to the discovery that the rate of esterification of organic acids 
and alcohols can be considerably increased by the addition of glucinum 
acetate or hydroxide to the boiling mixture. The catalytic action of 
glucinum compounds is still more pronounced when the mixed vapours 
of the acid and alcohol are passed over the oxide heated at 310°. The 
authors claim that better yields are obtained by this process than by 
that of Sabatier (actually 70% and over), that there is no loss of 
catalyst, since the glucinum oxide after use can be regenerated by 
simple ignition, and that tertiary alcohols and acids of high molecular 
weight can be esterified in this manner. The following new esters 
have been prepared: tert .-butyl n-octoate , b. p. 241°; ter t.-amyl 
n -heptoate, b. p. 137°, and tert.-amyl n-octoate , b. p. 229°. H. W. 

Mechanism of the Action of Bromine on Chlorides of Fatty 
Acids. Aethub Michael and Erwin Scharp (Her,, 1913, 46, 
135—.138).—When butyryl chloride, saturated with hydrogen bromide 
at 0°, is heated in sealed tubes at 100°, double decomposition takes 
place with the formation of butyryl bromide and hydrogen chloride. 
It is probable therefore that the formation of hydrogen chloride by 
the action of bromine on acyl chlorides is not due to the decomposition 
of a bromine additive product, formed from the enolic modification of 
the chloride, but is brought about by the direct action of the chloride 
with hydrogen bromide pioduced during the reaction. This is not in 
agreement with Lap worths (T., 1904, 86, 30) interpretation of the 
change. 

Proof is further given that by the action of bromine on butyryl 
chloride in sunlight some quantity of the /3-derivative as well as the 
a-derivative is formed. Hydrogen chloride and bromide in equal 
proportions are liberated on opening the tube. When the contents were 
converted into the ethyl ester, and hydrolysed with barium hydr¬ 
oxide, considerable quantities of crotonic acid derived from the 
/3-ester were obtained. E. F. A. 

Aliphatic Nitro-compounds. XIII. Preparation of a-Nitro-a- 
methylbutyric Acid. Wilhelm Steinkopf (Ber., 1913,46,98—100), 
—An unfinished attempt to prepare a tertiary nitrocarboxylic acid 
containing an asymmetric carbon atom. 

[With Harry Gbunupp and Leo Hug.] —A mixture of butanoneoxime 
with anhydrous hydrogen cyanide is kept in a closed flask for four to 
eight days at the ordinary temperature, and the excess of acid then 
removed in a vacuum; crystals of a-hydroxylamino-a-methylbutyro- 
nitriie , OH'NH^CMeEt'ON, m. p, 61*5°, are obtained. When this 
substance is oxidised by the cautious addition of an acidified solution 
of potassium permanganate, a blue oil (probably a-nitroso-a-methyl- 
butyronitrile) is first formed, but disappears later with the production 
of a^vitro-a-methylbutp'onitrile, ITOg'OMeEt'ON, an almost colourless 
pi!, b, p. 87—88°/17 mm. Attempts to hydrolyse this to fihe corre* 
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sponding acid, or to convert it into an imino-ester hydrochloride were 
unsuccesbful. D. h\ T. 

Action of Alkali Sulphites on the Ethylenio Aoids. 
J. Bougault and Mouchel-la-Fosse ( Compt . rend ., 1913, 156, 
396—398).—It being known that, on adding benzoylacrylic acid to 
a solution of normal or sodium hydrogen sulphite, combination 
instantly takes place, giving the sodium salt of a saturated sulphonic 
acid (compare Bougault, Ann. Chim. Phye ., 1908, [viii], 15, 299), the 
authors have compared the activity of different types of ethylenic 
acids in this reaction. A Luge number of ethylenic acids combine in 
this way with sodium hydrogen sulphite, giving acids of the type 
CH 2 R*0H(SO 8 lfl‘a)It', which are very soluble in water, and, on heating 
with aqueous sodium hydroxide to 160°, regenerate the original un¬ 
saturated acid. The more energetic is the acid and the more electro¬ 
negative groups it contains, the more rapid is the fixation of the 
sodium hydrogen sulphite. Acids such as cyclogeianic, undecenoic, and 
oleic acids, and in general those with long, straight chains, do not 
combine with the sodium hydrogen sulphite even after prolonged 
heating. The reaction can be employed to estimate the amount of 
unsaturated acid in a mixture of saturated and unsaturated acids, and 
also permits of the separation of the saturated acid in a pure state. 

W. G. 

The Salts of Rare Earths with Hydroxycarboxylic Acids. 
I. The Glycollates of the Rare Earths. Gustav Jantsch and 
A. Grunkbaut ( Zeitsck . cmorg. Ghemn 1913, 79, 305—321).—The 
internally complex salts of rare earths with hydroxyeai boxy lie acids 
might be expected to differ more widely in solubility than the normal 
salts, and therefore to be suitable for the purpose of separation. It 
is found that the glycollates of the cerium group are anhydrous, and 
crystallise in crusts, whilst those of the yttrium group crystallise in 
needles with 2H 2 0. The yttrium salt is the least soluble, then follow 
the lanthanum, cerium, and praseodymium salt's, which are almost 
equal, and then, in order, the neodymium, samarium, and gadolinium 
salts. The solutions exhibit the normal reactions, but conductivity 
determinations show that complexes are present. 

Lanthanum hydroxide dissolves in a warm solution of glycollic 
acid, the solution at first remaining clear, but at a definite temperature, 
depending only on the concentration, the complex salt separates as a 
precipitate, La(C 2 H 8 0 8 ) s . The praseodymium, neodymium, and 
samarium salts behave m the same manner. 

Gadolinium glyeollate, Gd(0 2 H^0 8 ) 8 ,2H 2 0, crystallises without first 
forming an unstable solution, whilst the yttuum salt behaves like 
those mentioned above. 

The fractionation of the earths from xenotime, previously freed 
fiom cerium, has been carried out by adding a solution of sodium 
glyeollate to the hot solution of the mixed mtiates. After each 
addition, in order to overcome the unstable condition, the mixture is 
stirred vigorously for two hours at 80—90°. It is then filtered, and 
the filtrate is treated in similar manner. Successive fractions show a 
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progressive increase in the atomic weight, whilst the spectra show 
a concentration of neodymium and praseodymium in the last fractions. 

C. H. D. 

Succinic Semialdehyde [/?-Aldehydopropiomc Acid]. Edmokd 
E. Blaise and E. Carriers \Compt rend,, 1913, 156, 239—241).— 
A reply to Harries (A., 1912, i, 827), in which the authors uphold the 
views already expressed by Carrifere (A , 1912, i, 410) that ^-aldehydo- 
propionic acid changes spontaneously into a polymeiide which is ter- 
molecular, and tlrt the bimoleeular compound, m. p. 147°, of Harries 
(loc, cit) is the compound obtained by the elimination of 1H 9 0 fiom 
two molecules of the aldehyde, W. 6. 

General Method for the Preparation of the Ammonium 
Salts of Organic Acids. Edward H. Keiser and L. MuMasteb 
(Amer. Ckeni. J. s 1913, 49 , 84—86).—On account of the hydrolytic 
action of water on the ammonium salts of organic acid*, comparatively 
few of them have hitherto been prepared, and in the c»se of most 
dibasic acids only the ammonium hydrogen salts have been obtained. 
It has now been found that normal salts can be readily prepared by pass¬ 
ing dry ammonia into a solution of the organic acid in ether or alcohol, 
or a mixture of the two. The salts are insoluble, and sepaiate in the 
form of white precipitates. Ammonium maleate, fumarate, mesneonate , 
citraconate , malonate , and phikalate are described. E G. 

Sebacates and Cacodylates of the Bare Earths (J. P. 
Whittemore and Charles James (/. Amer. Ghem. Soc , 1913, 35 , 
127—132; Chem. iTm, 1913, 107, 75—77).—In an earlier paper 
(A., 1912, ii, 690) it was shown that yttrium can he separated 
quantitatively from the alkali metals by precipitation with 
ammonium sebacate. It has now been found that lanthanum 
and cerium can also be separated from the alkali metals in 
this way. The following salts are described: lanthanum sebacate , 
[CgH^CO^JjLag^HgO; praseodymium & locate, 

neodymium sebacate , [C s H 36 (C0.) 2 ] 8 Nd 2 ,3H 2 0; samarium sebacate, 
LC a H l /C0 2 l 2 ]j ( Sd 2 ,4H s 0; yttrium sebacate, 

[98®iti(^0 2 ) 2 ] 8 Yr 3l 4H 2 0. 

Uu iractionally precipitating a solution containing chiefly the 
chlorides of yttrium, dysprosium, and holmium with sodium cacodylate, 
it was found that yttrium tended to accumulate in the early fractions, 
and holmium and dysprorium in the later fractions. On boiling 
a mixture of hydroxides, consisting mainly of those of neodymium, 
samarium, and gadolinium, with cacodyhc acid and fractionally crystal* 
lising the c&codylaces from hot water, neodymium collected in the 
more soluble fractions, whilst nearly all the terbium and dysprosium 
remained in the least soluble portions. The following salts have been 
prepared: praseodymium cacodylate, (AsMe s 0 s ) 6 P, 2 .16H !1 0; yttrium 
pacodylatc, (AsMe i 0 2 ) 8 Yr 2 ,1815^0; thulium, caeodulate, 

(AhMe 2 < > s ) a Taiy J6H,0. 
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Neodymium and samarium cacodylates have been desciibed previously 
(A., 1912, i, 233). 

The rare earth cacodylates readily form double salts with other 
salts, such as the chlorides, nitrates, and sulphate-. The following 
are described: lanthanum chloride cacod i/late, 

2La(AsMe 2 0 2 ) s ,LaCJl 3 ,18H 2 0; 

cerium chloride cacodylate , 2(Je(AsMe 2 0 2 ) 3 ,CeCl 8 , 1 8 H a O, cerium 

sulphate cacodyl ate; and neodymium chloride cacodylate, 

2Nd(AsMe 2 0 2 ) 8 ,NdCl 8 ,18 H 2 0 . E. G. 

The Action of p-Bromophenylhydrazine on Glycurono- 
lactone. Guido Goldsohmiedt and Ernst Zerner (Ber., 1913, 46, 
113—115).—In reply to Jolles (this vul., i, 9), the authors maintain 
their previous statement (this vol., i, 9), that even with purified 
jp-bromophenylhydrazine the test for glycuronic acid is so uncertain 
as to be of little practical value. D. F. T. 


Behaviour of Ohloraloxime Towards Water and Alkalis. 
F. Carlo Palazzo and V. Egidi (Gazzetta, 1913, 43, i, 57—69. 
Compare Palazzo, A., 1912, i, 946; Palazzo and Fazio, 1911, i, 
421).—When Meyer’s ohloraloxime is kept for some days with ten 
times its weight of water, an acid solution is obtained, from which can 
be isolated a product having the comj»osition of oximinoacetic acid; 
it has, however, an indefinite m, p., and is to be regarded as a mixture 
of two stereoisomerides. It differs from the oximinoacetic acid, 
m. p. 138°, already known, in yielding a red coloration with ferric 
chloride. When Meyer’s ohloraloxime is distilled, several liquid 
fraction*, b. p. 65—85°/20—25 mm., are obtained, and also a portion, 
b. p, 85°/20 mm., which solidifies and has m. p. 56°. Even if carefully 
fieed from the liquid form, the solid substance yields, when treated 
with water, a product similar to that given by the original mixture. 

By the action of hydroxylamine hydrochloride on bromal hydrate, 
h'omcdox.i'tm is obtained in acieular crystals, m. p 115°; it has the 
composition and molecular weight required by the formula 
CBiyOH.-NOH. 

Oximinoacetic acid forms two copper salts, namely, a blue salt, 
[0H-N:CH-C0 2 ] 2 Cu,2H a 0, 

ajQ<} 9 dark green salt of the probable composition I ’_]>Cu. 

S R. Y. S. 


Inosite-phosphoric Acid. Anton Richard Rose ( Biochem f 
Bull., 1912. 2, 21—49).—A useful review with bibliography on the 
subject. W.D.H. 

Syntheses of Alkylgdlactosides by means of Etnulsin, 
/3-Propylgalaotoside and Benzyl Galactoside. Emile Bour- 
quklot, Henri B^rissey, and Marc Bridel (OompL rend., 1913, 
156, 330—332).— The two galactosides have been prepared from 
galactose and the corresponding alcohols under the influence of 
emulsin by the method previously ^described (A., 1912, i, 946). 
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fi-Propylgalactoside, m. p. 105—106° (corr.), [a] D - 8*86°, crystallises 
in long, white needles, having a slightly bitter taste. It is not hygro¬ 
scopic, but is very soluble in alcohol and water, and gives a slight 
reduction with Fehling’s solution. 

fi-Bmzjflgalcbctoside, m. p. 100—101°, [a] D - 25*05°, crystallises in 
long, white needles, having a disagreeable bitter taste. It is not 
hygroscopic, and gives but traces of reduction with Fehling’s solution. 
Both of these galactosides are xeadily hydrolysed by emulsin in aqueous 
solution. W. G. 

Photochemical Synthesis of Carbohydrates. Waltheb L 6b 
(.Biochem . Ztitsch., 1913, 48, 257—25S).— A reply to Stoklasa, Sebor, 
and Zdobnick^ (this vol., i, 18). S. B. S. 

Cellulose. C. Piest (Zeitsch. angew. Chtm., 1913, 26, 24—30).— 
The viscosity of a solution of a cellulose nitrate decreases with time 
and, generally, a deposit settles on the bottom of the vessel containing 
the solution. Experiments have been made which show that the 
decrease in the viscosity is not due to the separation of this deposit 
from the solution. 

It has been stated previously that, a diminution in the viscosity of a 
solution of cellulose nitrate is probably due to the presence of nitrates 
of oxycelluloses. It is shown now that if a viscous solution of a 
cellulose nitrate be mixed with a less viscous solution of a nitrate of a 
highly bleached cottonwool the viscosity of the mixture is considerably 
less than the calculated value, although if two solutions of the same 
cellulose nitrate, but of different concentrations (and, therefore, different 
viscosities), be mixed, the mixture has a viscosity which is very close to 
the calculated value. 

Cellulose, when treated with oxidi.sing agents, is known to yield 
oxycelluloses, the part soluble in sodium hydroxido solution being 
termed /3-oxy cellulose, whilst the insoluble portion is called a-oxy- 
cellulose. The results of numerous trials, based on determinations of 
the “ copper value ” and viscosity of a standard solution in a cupram- 
monium solution by Ost’s method (compare A., 1911, i, 838), show that 
a-oxycellulose, when carefully freed from the degradation products 
grouped under the name /J-oxycellulose, is chemically identical with 
normal cellulose, and differs from it only in that the fibres are much 
shorter and finer, owing to the attack of the oxidising agent. 

It is also shown that the products of the action of acids on cellulose 
(“ hydrocellulose ”), or of a hot 30% solution of sodium hydroxide 
(“alkalised cellulose”; compare Ost and Katayaxna, A., 1912, i, 680), 
contain a portion insoluble in sodium hydroxide solutions which is 
unattacked cellulose. W. H. G. 

Preparation of Higher Aliphatic Chlorinated Amines. Julius 
von Braun and H. Deotsch (Ber., 1913, 46, 228—231. Compare 
von Braun and Miiller, A, 1907, i, 28).—The bis-imidochlorides of the 
type CPhCl.N’[OH 2 ] n # NICPhC], obtained by the action of phosphorus 
pentachloride on the corresponding dibenzoylated diamine, when 
distilled undergo decomposition mainly into benaonitrile and the 
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dichloride, but to a slight extent a product Cl*[CH 2 ] n *N!CPhCl, in 
which only one of the phenyl radicles has been eliminated, is obtained 
(compare von Braun and Danziger, A., 1912, i, 597). As the latter 
class of substance on hydrolysis would give rise to chloroamines, the 
method might prove valuable if the yield of the second class of product 
could be increased. 

It is now found that at very low pressures the desired decomposition 
at one end of the chain is greatly favoured. 

a£-Di-iodohexane reacts with potassium cyanide, giving suberonitriie, 
CN-[CH 2 ] 6 -CN, b. p. 176—178°/11 mm., which by successive reduction 
(by sodium and alcohol) and benzoylation is converted into a d-dibenzoyl- 
dicmino-octane , NHBz^OHgJg'jNTHBz. When the last substance is 
carefully fused with a bimoiecular proportion of phosphorus penta- 
chloride and the resultant mixture warmed under a pressure of 
0*1 mm., there distils into the receiver, which is cooled by liquid air, 
a mixture of benzonitrile, a0-dichloro-octane, and Q-oklorobenzo-octyl - 
amide, COPh*NH>[CH 2 ] g 'Cl, colourless leaflets, m. p. 65°, the last of 
which is most conveniently purifled by means of its compound with 
calcium chloride. 0-Ohlorobenzo-octylamide is hydrolysed by hydrochloric 
acid at 150°, with the formation of d-chloro-octylamiyie ; hydrochloride , 
hygroscopic; platinichloride , m. p. 193—194° (decomp.), sparingly 
soluble. The base on treating its hydrochloride with alkali easily 
undergoes intramolecular change to a base , C 8 H 17 N, with an odour 
resembling pyridine; yellow platinichloride, m. p. 197°. 

In an analogous manner by the distillation of dibenzoyldiamino- 
heptane and of dibenzoyldiaminododecane with phosphorus penta- 
chloride under a pressure of 0*1 mm„ y-chlcn'obcnzoheptylamide, 
01*[CH 3 ] 7 *NHBz, and p-chlorobenzododecylamide, 01*[CB 2 ] 12 *NHBz, 
m. p. 65°, can be obtained in fair quantity. 

The yields were 40%, 30%, and 30% of the^theoretical in the heptane, 
octane, and dodecane series respectively. D. E. T. 


Dibromides of Tertiary Amines. Vladimir V. Tschelincev 
( J . Muss. Phys. Chen. Soc ., 1912, 44, 1894—1905).—With a view 
to the comparison of dibromides obtained from tertiary amines with 
oxonium and thionium dibromides (compare this vol., i, 245), the 
author has investigated their solubilities in various solvents, their 
molecular weights, and their chemical and thermochemical relations. 

A general parallelism exists between the solubility of trimetbyl- 
amine dibromide and those of oxonium and thionium dibromides. Also 
in freezing acetic acid, trimethylamine dibromide has the molecular 
weight corresponding with the simple formula NMe s Br s , and is 
hence completely analogous to oxonium and thionium compounds in 
thib respect (compare Hantzsch and G-raf, A., 1905, i, 575). 

Amine dibromides are somewhat more stable than the oxonium 
compounds towards moisture and are decomposed by ethyl 
alcohol, yielding hydrogen and ethyl bromides. When tieated with 
excess of bromine, dibromides of amines are converted into new com¬ 
pounds, which possess peculiar properties distinguishing them from 
dibromides and represent a different class of perbromideb. 
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The heat of formation of tripropylamine dibromide from its con¬ 
stituents is 39*72 Gal. per gram-mol., and that of triwo.imylandne 
dibromide, 38*76 Cal.; the cat bon tetrachloride employed as solvent is 
without influence on the amount of beat developed (see this vol., 
i, 245). 

Therznochemical investigation of the interaction of diethyloxonium 
dibromide or diethylthionium dibromide and tripropylamine in carbon 
tetrachloride solution shows that the tertiary amine displaces 
the ether or ethyl sulphide completely from oxonium or thionium 
compounds. 

Ether has no action on diethyloxonium dibromide, and ethyl sulphide 
none on diethylsulphonium dibromide, but tertiary amine dibromides 
react energetically with tertiary amines, forming compounds separating 
from carbon tetrachloride in a felted mass of slender, pale yellow 
needles. The following thermochemical data were obtained: 

2NP r JBr 2 -f NPr s = 23*6 Cal. 

and 2N(C 5 H 11 ) 3 Br 2 + Iv(CgH n )g = 22*9 Cal. The compounds formed in 
this way are being investigated further. 

Neither the structure suggested by Hantzsch (A, 1905, i, 576) nor 
that given by Cain (A., 1905, i, 747) for these amine dibromides 
seems to explain the reactions better than the simple formula. 

T. H. P. 


Preparation of Oxan and the Properties of Salts of a- and 
jS-Oxan. Alexandeb P. Lidov (J. Amer. Gkem . Soc., 1913, 35, 
132-—134. Compare Abstr., 1912, i, 541).—Oxan is obtained most 
readily by the action of nittio oxide or nitrous ox ; de on charcoal at 
150-—300°. a-Oxan, 0*C:N, is a stable gas and is not affected by hot 
platinised asbestos, whilst ^-oxan, 0*hl:C, is rapidly decomposed under 
these conditions. The sodium salt of a-oxan is stable when heated, 
whilst that of /?~oxan decomposes explosively. The silver salt of 
/3-oxan is pale yellow and darkens rapidly on exposure to light; that 
of a-oxan is white and is less susceptible to the action of light. The 
iron and calcium salts are also described. The sodium salt of a-oxan 
gives a white precipitate with manganous chloride or aluminium 
ehloiide, whilst that of /S-oxan does not yield a precipitate. The salts 
of a- and ^-oxan gradually cease to evolve gas, and this is probably 
due to polymerisation taking place. JE. G. 


Action of Sulphuric Acid on Dicyanodiamide. Hj. Lidiiolm 
(ifcr., 1913, 46, 156—160).—The interaction of dicyanodiamide with 
acids to form guanylcarbamide has been studied quantitatively and 
shown to be a bimolecular reaction. Guanylcarbamide it a sufficiently 
strong base to be titrated with sulphuric acid and methyl-orange. 

Concentrated sulphuric acid acts on dicyauoiliamide, liberating 
carbon dioxide and ammonia and forming guanidine. Guanylcarbamide 
is decomposed in a similar manner. These observations confirm the 
structure of dicyanodiamide as guanidinoformonitrile, 

nh;c(nh 3 )-nh»cn, 


A F. A, 
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The Tautomerism of Pulminio Acid. E. Carlo Palazzo (Atti 
R . Accad . Litbceii 1912, [v], 21, ii, 713—719. Compare A., 1907, i, 
29S, 489 ; 1909, i, 776).—The author’s work on this subject has led 
him to conclusions similar to those of Ley and Kissel (A., 1899, ii, 485), 
according to which fulminic acid is to be regarded as a tautomeric 
substance related to the pseudo-acids. In the aqueous solution of 
fulminic acid, there is equilibrium between various saturated and 
unsatuvated desmotropic foims. In the present paper this opinion is 
developed, and a new argument in its favour is drawn from the 
behaviour of sodium fulminate with azoimide, for in this reaction the 
fulminic acid reacts sometimes as carbyloxime and sometimes in the 
desmotropic form of formouitryl oxide, JEICJsNIO. The products of the 
reaction are hydroxytetrazole (I), m. p. i 45°, and iaooxytetrazole (II), 

(I.) N--OH 

k-n:n n*nh*n:o 

m. p. 156°, and the relative proportions in which these two substances 
are formed depend on the temperature at which the reaction proceeds. 

R. V. 8. 

Catalysis. XIV. Reversible Addition of Alcohols to Nitriles 
Catalysed by Ethoxides. I. Eli EL. Marshall, jun., and Solomon 
F . Acres [and, in part, C. N. Myers] (Amer. Ctwm. J,, 1913, 49, 
127—158).—A study has been made of the addition of alcohols to 
nitriles in presence of ethi xides as catalyses. It has been found that 
nitriles unite with ethyl alcohol in presence of sodium, potassium or 
lithium ethoxide, and that in every case the reaction is reversible. 
The percentage of imino-ester present when equilibrium is attained is 
the same whether the reaction is started with the nitrile or the imino- 
ester. The equilibrium point varies widely with the different com¬ 
pounds, the percentages of imino-ester formed with certain nitriles 
being as follows: butyronitrile, 0‘90; propionitrile, 1’75 ; acetonitrile, 
2*50; p-toluonitrile, 6 8; benzonitrile, 14*0; p-bromobenzonitnle, 
27*2; ?>i-bromobenzonitrile, 38*0; p-uifcrobenzonifcrile, 62*0; wi-nifcio- 
benzonitrile, 78*0; dusoamylcyanoamide, 98*0. In some cases, the 
equiliorium point varies considerably with changes in the concentra¬ 
tion of tiie nitrile and the ethoxide, but in other cases shows but little 
fluctuation. Different ethoxides catalyse the reaction with different 
velocities, and the equilibrium points also often vary in such cases. 
The velocity of the reaction varies greatly with the different nitriles, 
p-nitrobenzonitrile reacting very rapidly, whilst o-toluonitrile scarcely 
unites with alcohol at all. 

Certain experiments are described which show that the velocity of 
reaction can be expressed as a function of both the ethoxide ions and 
the non-icmised ethoxide. E. (Jr. 

Nitrile of Famario Acid and the Preparation of Methyl 
Maleate. Edward H. Keiser and L. McM aster ( Amr . Chem . J ., 
1913,49, 81—84).—Keiser and ELe^sler (A,, 1911, i, 949) have shown 
that fumaronitrile can be prepared by heating fumaramide with 
phosphoric oxide. It has now been found that the nitrile can be 
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converted into fumaramide by treating it with an alkaline solution of 
hydrogen peroxide. 

Methyl maleate, which has only been obtained previously by the 
action of methyl iodide on silver maleate, has now been prepared by 
heating a mixture of maleic acid, methyl alcohol, and sulphuric acid 
under a reflux condenser. When the ester is left with solution of 
ammonia for several days, it gradually dissolves, and on evaporation 
a yellow viscous mass is obtained which is probably maleamide. 

E.G. 

The Action of Light on Pigments. II. The Composition 
of Turnbull’s Blue. Alexander Eibner and L. Gebstaokbr 
(Cham. Zeit 1913, 37, 137-139, 178—179, 195-197).-As a 
result of their experiments, the authors come to the conclusion that 
freshly prepared Turnbull’s blue is not identical with Paris blue, 
but is a derivative of ferricyanic acid. It is not the most labile 
of the ferricyanides of the heavy metals, those of ferric iron, zinc, 
cadmium, lead, and copper being less stable. On long-continued 
washing or heating, a change takes place between the constituents of 
Turnbull's blue, resulting in the reduction of the ferricyanogen and 
oxidation of the ferrous radicle. The Anal result of such treatment is 
identical with Paris blue, the velocity of change depending on the 
conditions. T. S. P. 


Spirocyclane, its Synthesis and Behaviour on Catalytic 
Reduction. Nicolai D. Zelinski ( Bar ., 1913, 46, 160—172; 
J. Russ. Phys. dim. Soc 1912, 44,1873—1884).—The hydrocarbon 
formed by the action of zinc dust and alcohol on the tetrabromide of 
pentaerythritol has been regarded by Gustavson (A., 1896, i, 669) as 
vinyltrimethylene. Reasons are now given for formulating the com¬ 
pound as spirocyclane, The only other possible con¬ 

stitution is that of methylenecycfobutane. 

The hydrocarbon is very readily and completely reduced in contact 
with nickelised asbestos and hydrogen at about 100°. No conden¬ 
sation product is formed, the gaseous mixture consisting entirely of 
saturated hydrocarbons. This behaviour eliminates any other con¬ 
stitution than that of the spirocyclane. 

[With Y» Kbavec.]— This is confirmed by effecting the synthesis 
of spirocyclane by closing the two trimethylene rings one after the 
other. 

By the action at 0° of hydrogen bromide on pentaerythritol, the 
dibromohydrini C(CH^Br) 2 (Cjtl is obtained. This crystallises 

in well formed needles, m, p. 112°: the diocatyl derivative has 
b. p. 185°/13 mm. 

When reduced with zinc dust, the diacetate of diniethylolcyclo- 
propane is obtained, b. p. 115°/15 mm. The glycol } 

4h> 0 (ch 3 -o h ) 2 , 

has b. p. 126—127716 xpm, ! Df 1-0794, w** 1-4706. When oxidised 
with permanganate, it yields <syefopropane-l: 1-dicarboxylic acid. 
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Phosphorus tribromide converts the glycol into dibromodimethyl- 
CH 

cyclopropane, ^^C*(CH 2 Br) 2 , b. p. 72—74°/13 mm., D?'1*8022, 

n »1-534. In addition, a tribromide resulting from the opening of the 
cyclopropane ring is formed. 

On reduction of the dibromide, spirocyclane is obtained, b. p. 
40—41*5°, Df 0*7266, w = 1*4120, in agreement with earlier values. 

[With B, Schtscherbak.] —When a mixture of spirocyclane and 
hydrogen is passed over platinum black at 70°, a mixture of ethyl- 
cyclopropane and pentane is formed. Using palladium black in the 
cold, it is possible to restrict the reduction entirely to one ring and 
obtain ethyl cyclopropane alone. In order to reduce the second ring, 
nickel must be used as catalyst—a temperature of 200° is necessary 
before isopentane is obtained. The reduction of spirocyclane thus takes 
place in two stages and selective catalysts are required. Nickel in 
the cold reduces it only to etbylcyclopropane. E. F. A. 

Preparation of the Three Cymenes (Methylwopropylbenzenes) 
and Three Menthanes (Methylwopropylcyclohexanes). Paul 
Sabatier and Marcel Murat (Compt. rend,, 1913, 156, 184—187. 
Compare Sabatier and Senderens, A., 1901, i, 459).—Starting from the 
three tolyldimethylcarbinols, C 0 H 4 Me'CMe 2 *OH, the authors have 
prepared the three corresponding cymenes and menthanes, and examined 
their physical properties. The three carbinols were prepared either 
(1) by the action of magnesium methyl iodide on the ethyl o-, and 
.y-toluates, or on the three tolyl methyl ketones, or (2) by the action of 
acetone on the three magnesium tolyl bromides. The vapours of the 
three carbinols were completely dehydrated under the influence of 
thorium oxide at 350°, giving respectively o-, and y-/J-allyltoluene, 
C 0 H 4 Me*OMeICH 2 , which by the action of slightly activated nickel 
at 200—220° yielded the corresponding cymenes. These substances 
underwent further hydrogenation when passed in the form of vapour 
over activated nickel at 170—180°, and the corresponding menthanes 
were obtained, all of which have been previously described. In certain 
cases the values of the physical constants now obtained differ from 
those previously given by other authors, namely, o-/3-a!lyltoluene has 
b. p. 175°, Df 0*9181, rig 1*521 (compare Tiffeneau, A., 1907, i, 305). 

o-Cymene has b. p. 175° (corr.), D<j 0*8902, rig 1*501 (compare Sprink- 
meyer, 1901, i, 519). 

o-Menthane, b. p. 171° (corr.), D$ 0*8326, D‘j? 0*8135, ri% 1*447 
(oompare Kay and Perkin, T., 1905, 87, 1066). 

r-m-Menthane, b. p. 166—167° (corr.), Df 0*7968, rig 1*440. 

cf-ffi-Menthane was obtained by the hydrogenation of natural d-sylve- 
strene at 200° by activated nickel, and has b. p. 167—168°, Dj| 0*8235, 
D? 0*8116, rig 1*446, [a]|* +1*60° (compare Knoevenagel, A., 1897, 
i, 610). 

The para-isom^ride has b. p. 167—168° (corr.), DJ 0*8134, D? 
0*8028, ng 1*440 (compare Sabatier and Senderens, loo. cit.). W. G. 

Systems Formed by Chloro- and Nitro-toluenes with Anti¬ 
mony Trihaloids. Boris N. Menschutkin (J. Russ. Phys . Cham, Soc., 
1912, 44, 1939—1963).— o-, and ^-Chlorotoluenes melt at -36*2° 
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(Haase, A., 1892, ri, 357, gave - 34°), - 47*8°, and 6*2° (Haase, loo. cit, 
gave 7*4°) respectively. 

With antimony trichloride, o-chlorotoluene forms the compound, 
SbCl 8 ,C 6 H 4 MeC], crystallising in long plates or needles, m. p. 3°, and 
the eutectic points and compositions are ^1) 37*5° and 
SbCl 8 ,24*1 C 6 H 4 MeCl, 

and (2) -0*5° and SbCl 3 ,1 *9 5C 6 H 4 MeCL m-Chlorotoluene gives the 
compound, SbCI 8 ,C 6 H 4 Me01, which is much less stable than that 
formed by the ortho-derivative and decomposes before melting; the 
eutectic points are (1) -14°, SbCl 8 ,2*7C 0 H 4 MeOi, and (2) -49°, 
SbCl 8 ,24*lC 6 H 4 3Ie01. jt>-Cb!orotoluene and antimony trichloride foim 
no compound, the diagram showing only one eutectic point at - 7*3°, 
corresponding with SbCI^S•30 6 H 4 MeCl. 

With antimony tribromide, none of the chlorotoluenes form com 
pounds. Tne eutectic points and the corresponding compositions aie 
for the oitho-compound, -j 8*5° and SbBrg,23*80^^X1601; for the 
meta-compound, -50° and SbBr 8 ,32*3C 6 H 4 MeOI, and for the para- 
compound, 2*5° and SbBr s ,9’4C 0 H 4 MeCl. 

o-Nitrotoluene has m. p. -8*5° (Knoevenagel, A., 1907, i, 202, gave 
-9*4°, and Ostromisslen^ky, A., 1907, i, 120, -10*56°) for the more 
stable a-modification and - 4° for the less stable j8-form ; the solutions 
in antimony trihaloid always corre->pond with the a-compound. The 
meta- and para-isomerides melt at 16° and 52*5° respectively. 

o-Nitrotoluene and antimony trichloride give the compound 
BbCl 8 ,C fi H 4 Me-N0 2 , 

crystallising in slender needles, m. p. 34*5°; the eutectic points are 
-18-5°, corresponding with SbCI s ,7*28C 6 H 4 Me-NO s , and 27*5° with 
SbCl3,0*56C 8 H 4 Me*NO 2 . m-Nitrotoluei e and antimony chloride form 
a compound, which apparently melts at a higher temperature than the 
corresponding para-compound, but could not be obtained crystalline. 

^-Nitrotoluene and antimony chloride form a compound 
SbCl 8 ,0 6 H 4 Me-N0 2 , 

which crystallises with difficulty ; the eutectic points and compositions 
are: (1) 7*5° and Sbai3,I-55C 6 H 4 Me-N0 2 , and (2) 3° and 
. SbOI 8 ,0*76C 8 H 4 Me-NO 2 . 

With antimony tribromide, o-nitrutoluene forms the compound 
SbBr 8 ,CJ a H 4 Me-Ncrystallising in needles, m. p. 32° (decomp.), 
isomorphous with those of the corresponding compound of antimony 
trichloride. ^ The sybtem exhibits one eutectic point, -13*5°, corre¬ 
sponding with SbBr a , 10*80 a H 4 Me*N0 2 , and one transition point, 31°, 
corresponding with SbBr 8 ,l*30 a H 4 Me-N0 2 . wt-Nitrotoluene and 
antimony tribromide form no compound, the system showing only one 
eutectic point, -9°, corresponding with SbBr 81 2C H H 4 Me-§O s . The 
para-derivative also forms no compound with the tribromide, the 
diagram consisting of two curves meeting at the eutectic point 16° 

for which the composition is SbBr 81 l*30 6 H 4 Me*N0 2 . * ’ 

These results are discussed in relation to those obtained with benzene 
and its other substituted derivatives (loo. cit.). T. H. P. 


,Af«"^^ y<ironapllthalene * Feitz Straus and Leo Lemuel ( Bor .. 
1913, 46, 232—241).—If A 2 -dihydronaphthalene, which was obtained 
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by Bamberger and Lodter (A., 1888, 292; 1896, i, 99) by the action 
of sodium and ethyl alcohol on naphthalene, is heated with an alcoholic 
solution of sodium ethoxide, it quantitatively undergoes isomeric 
change into the hitherto unknown A 1 -dihydronaphthalene. 

Crude A 2 -dihydronuphthalene was purified by shaking in ethereal 
solution with an aqueous solution of mercuric acetate ; the crystalline 
mercury compound, after washing with ether, was dissolved in benzene, 
when a slight insoluble residue was obtained, apparently of the 
mercury compound of A^di hydronaphthalene, due to a trace of this 
hydrocarbon in the crude starting substance. The pure mercury 
compound, m. p. 119—120°, obtained on evaporation of the solution, 
when decomposed with a 30% solution of hydrochloric acid, gave pure 
A 2 -dihydronaphthalene, leaflets, m. p. 24 5—25°, b. p. 94’5°/17 mm., 
which on heating for eight hours at 140—150° with sodium ethoxide 
in alcoholic solution was isomerised into & l -dihydronaphthaUne, b. p. 
84—85°/12 mm., m. p. -8° to -7°, an unpleasant-smelling liquid 
which immediately decolorises permanganate; when shaken with 
mercuric acetate, it is slowly converted into a white mercury deriv¬ 
ative, which is insoluble in benzene, and does not melt below 250°; 
the dibromide, colourless crystals, m. p. 70—71°, is quite distinct from 
that {m. p. 71’5—72°) of the A 2 -isomeride, and when boiled with 
alcoholic potassium hydroxide gives an oily substance of characteristic 
odour, together with a little naphthalene. 

When an emulsion of A^dihydronaphthalene in water is oxidised by 
the gradual addition of concentrated potassium permanganate solution, 
o-carboxyphenylpropionic acid is obtained, together with a quantity 
of a pungent substance of low m. p. The further reduction of 
A^dihydronaphthalene can be accomplished by the addition of its 
alcoholic solution to finely-divided sodium, the product being 
tetrahydronaphthalene. 

The above method of formation of A^dihydroaaphthalene disposes 
of the difficulty of reconciling the reduction of naphthalene through 
A 2 -dihydronaphthalene to tetrahydronaphthalene with the behaviour 
of the analogous allylbenzene and propenylbenzene, only the latter of 
which is reducible by sodium and alcohol to a saturated homologue of 
benzene (Klages, A., 1903, i, 19, 329 ; 1904, i, 567); according to this, 
A 8 -dihydronaphthalene should not be directly reducible. The prepara¬ 
tion ot tetrahydronaphthalene by Bamberger and Kitschelt (A., 1890, 
1146) is to be attributed to the reduction occurring by the stages 
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D. F. T. 


Triphenyhnethyl. XXII. Ethers or Oxides in the Triphenyl- 
methane Series. Moses Gombebg (J. Amer. Glwm.. Soe., 1913, 35, 
200—210).—It is well known that diarylcarbinols can be converted 
into the corresponding ethers or oxides by heating them either alone or 
in presence of a dehydrating agent. A few oxides of the triaryl- 
VOL. OJV i. t 
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carbinols have also been reported in the literature, but the lesults of 
the present work show that most of the compounds thus designated 
were not in reality triarylmethyl ethers. 

A general method is now described for the preparation of triaryl¬ 
methyl ethers. These compounds ate as stable as the peroxides, are 
not affected by exposure to the air, or by heating them to temperatures 
below their m. p .; they are nob decomposed by water or dilute alkali 
hydroxide, even at 100°, but are hydrolysed when boiled with dilute 
acids, alcohol, acetic acid, or acetyl chloride. 

When triphenylmethyl chloride is tzeated with silver oxide, oxidation 
takes place with formation of diphenylquinomethane and other 
products, but the ether is not obtained. If triphenylmethyl chloride 
is shaken with zinc oxide and ether in sealed tubes, it is reduced 
quantitatively to triphenylmethane, and this reaction furnishes a 
simple aLd tapid method for preparing the hydrocarbon. The oxides of 
cadmium, lead, nickel, cobalt, and magnesium do not react with 
triphenylmethyl chloride. When, however, a triarylmethyl chloride 
dissolved in a dry solvent, such as benzene, ether, carbon disulphide, 
or chloroform, is heated on the water-bath with mercuric oxide, the 
corresponding triarylmethyl ether is readily obtained in a good yield. 

Triphenylmethyl eth#r y CPh 8 *OOPb 8 , m. p. 235—237° (decomp.), 
forms white crystals, and is soluble in about 25 parts of benzene at 
the ordinary temperature, or in 5 parts of boiling benzene; 1 gram 
dissolves in 11 c.c. of carbon disulphide or in 325 e.e. of ether. 

Phenylfluorene ether, (^°y 4 >CPh) 0, m. p. 232—233°, forms colour- 

less crystals, and is soluble in about 6*5 parts of benzene or 100 parts 
of ether; it is readily converted into the peroxide, m. p. 193° 
(Gomberg and Cone, A., 1906, i, 822). The compound obtained by 
Kliegl (A, 1905, i, 187) by the action of acetic and sulphuric acids on 
phenylJiuorenol is n6t identical with the ether now described. 

P/unylecanthenol ether, (°<o 6 §C>CPIi) O, m. p. 250— 252°, forms 

pale yellowish-pink crystals, and is soluble to the extent of 1 gram 
in 12 c.c. of cold, or 5 c.c. of hot, benzene, or in 160 c.c. of ether, 

p-Methoxytriphenylmethyl ether , m. p. 212°, is soluble to the extent 
of 1 gram in 25 c.c. of cold benzene. 

pAcetoxytriphenylmethyl cMm'ide, m. p. 85—86°, obtained by the 
action of hydrogen chloride on a solution of the earbinol in benzene, 
forms white crystals; when treated with mercuric oxide, it is con- 
vetted into 'p-acetoxytriphenylmethyl ether , m. p. 123—124° (decomp.), 
which crystallises m white needles, and is not identical with the sub¬ 
stance to which this constitution was assigned by Bistrz> cki and Hei bst 
(A., 1901, i, 702); the latter was probably the earbinol as suggested bv 
Auwers and Scbroter (A., 1903, i, 821). 

Another method has also been devised for preparing triarylmethyl 
ethers. When triphenylmethyl carbonate is heated under certain 
conditions, carbon dioxide is evolved and a nearly quantitative yield 
of triphenylmethyl ether is produced. The details of this method will 
be published subsequently. jg 
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Triphenylmethyl Ether. Moses Gomberg (Ber., 1913, 46, 
225—228).—Although triphenylmethyl ether is not obtained in the 
action of silver oxide on triphenylmethyl chloride (compare Schlenk, 
this vol., i, 34), the application of mercuric oxide gives an almost 
quantitative yield of this substance (m. p. 235—237°) The reaction 
with mercuric oxide is a general one for the production of triaryl- 
methyl ethers. Triphenylmethyl carbonate (m. p. 205—210°) when 
heated with copper as a catalyst to 140°, also decomposes into 
triphenylmethyl ether and carbon dioxide. 

The opinion is expressed that the behaviour of triphenylmethyl and 
its analogues is best explained by an equilibrium between the three 
structures represented by the tervalent carbon, the hexaphenylethane, 
and Jacobson’s (A., 1905, i, 186) formulae. 

D. F. T. 

Synthesis of Pyrene. Richard Weitzenbock (Monatsh., 1913, 
34, 193—223).—Two schemes for the synthesis of pyrene have been 
followed. The first, which should have led to the preparation of 
diphenyl-2:2'-diacetaldehyde, which might have 
condensed in a manner analogous to the formation 
of /?-phenylnaphthalene from phenylacetaldehyde 
(Auwers and Keil, A., 1904, i, 26), was unsuccess¬ 
ful. The tetramethylacetal of the dialdehyde was 
obtained, but on hydrolysis it gave 4:5:6 :7-dibenzo- 
A 1 4,6 -c2/cZoheptatriene-2-aldehyde (annexed formula), 
the ready closing of the seven-membered ring recall¬ 
ing the formation of 2-imino-l-cyano-4 :5 : 6:7-di- 
benzo-A 4 6 - cyclob eptadiene from diphenyl-2 :2'-diacetonitrile (Kenner 
and Turner, T., 1911, 99, 2104). 

The other scheme was analogous to the preparation of 2 :8-di- 
hydroxychrysene from /3y-diphenyl-a8-dihydromu<fonic acid (Beschke, 
A., 1911, i, 874), and consisted in the condensation of diphenyl- 
2:2'-diacetic acid to dihydroxypyrene which could be reduced by 
means of zinc dust or hydriodic acid and red phosphorus. 

Scheme A.—It was first attempted to prepare diphenyl-2 : 2'-diacrylic 
acid by the distillation of methyl o-iodocirinaanate , white needles, 
m. p. 40°, b. p. 300—310°, with copper, but the decomposition 
proceeded to the formation of phenanthrene. The ethyl ester could 
not be obtained pure, and gave still worse results. The acid was 
obtained, however, by Perkin’s synthesis on 2 :2 / -dialdehydodiphenyl 
(compare Mayer, A., 1911, i, 870), being accompanied by the lactone 
of diphenyl-2-carbinol-2'-car boxy lie acid (Kenner and Turner, loo. oil), 
and was converted into the diamide , 0 18 H 16 0 2 N s , white needles, by 
means of thionyl chloride and ammonia. 

A better way to arrive at diphenyl-2 : 2'-diacetaldehyde was sought 
in the application of "Weerman’s method (A., 1907, i, 132) to the 
amide of oiododnnamic acid . This was obtained by the action of 
thionyl chloride and ammonia on the acid, in light brown, quadratic 
leaflets, m. p. 204—205°, the crude chloride having m. p. 63—64°. 
When treated with sodium hypochlorite in methyl alcohol, methyl 

t 2 
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o-iodostyrylcarbamate, CgH^'CHlCH'NH'COgMe, was obtained in 
colourless leaflets, an. p. 128—130°, which on hydrolysis gave o-iodo- 
pkenylacetaldehyde, C s H r OI, in pleasant smelling, white needles, m. p. 
35—36°. When heated with copper, extensive decomposition took 
place, which was also the case with the phenylbenzylhydrazom, 

C 21 H w N 2 1, 

stout, colourless needles, m. p. 104—105°. However, the dimethyl - 
acetal, C 10 H 18 O 2 I, which was obtained by Fischer and Holla's method 
(A., 1898. i, 659) as a colourless, mobile oil, b. p. 144°/19 mm., gave a 
good yield of diphenyl-2 :2'-diacetaldehyde, 

C 12 H 6 -[CH 2 -CH(OMe) 2 ] 2 , 

in the form of a viscid, yellow oil, b. p. 210—211°/13 mm. On 
hydrolysis, an unsaturated aldehyde was obtained, in white, pleasant 
smelling needles, m. p. 108—109°, which gave phenanthraquinone 
on oxidation with chromic acid, and is, therefore, to be regarded as 
4:5:6: 7-dibenzo-A- 1 li:5 -cjG\oheptatriene 1-aldehyde, rather than as 
phenanthryl-4-acetaldehyde. It gives a stable dibromide, C 10 H ]2 OBro, 
m colourless needles, m. p. 133° (decomp.). 

Scheme 3. —Diphenyl-2: 2'-diacetonitrile was hydrolysed by means 
of concentrated hydrochloric acid at 130—140° (compare Kenner and 
Turner, loc. tit.), and the acid was dehydrated with zinc chloride or, 
better, converted into the chloride with thionyl chloride and then 
condensed with aluminium chloride. The impure, reddish hydroxy- 
product gave pyrene when distilled with zinc dust or heated with 
hydriodic acid and red phosphorus at 200°. An attempt to convert 
dibromoditolyl into the nitrile by Mann's method for phenylacetonitrile 
(A., 1881, 1034) resulted in the formation of Kenner and Turner’s 
2-imino-l-cyano-4 :5 :6 :7-dibenzo-A 4!G -et/cZoheptadiene. J. C. W. 

Quaternary Salts of Alkylideneamines and a General 
Method of Converting Primary into Secondary Amines. 
Herman Decker and Paul Becker ( Armed m , 1913, 395, 362—377). 
—The formation of a quaternary ammonium salt by the addition of 
an alkyl iodide to an alkylideneamine is practicable, but the product is 
often contaminated by other substances formed by (i) the dissociation of 
the salt into its generators, (ii) heterospisis (Decker and Fellenberg, 
A., 1909, i, 116), (iii) intramolecular change, ring formation, or 
polymerisation of the salt. 

Quaternary alkylideneammonium iodides are decomposed by water or 
alcohol in the sense of the equation : 

CHR":NERT + H s O=R"-CHO + NHRR' + HI, 
whereby a very satisfactory method is secured of converting primary 
into secondary amines without any possibility of the formation of the 
tertiary amines or the quaternary salt. The yield of tbe secondary 
amine is usually more than 75%, being less, however, in the case 
of primary aromatic amines containing the amino-group in the 
nucleus. 

/J-Phenylethylamine reacts with benzaldehyde and with vanillin on 
the water-bath to form j8- pkenylethylbenzylidemamine , 
CH^Ph-CH s -N:CHPh, 

m. p» 33—34°, colourless prisms, and fi^henylethylwmllylidenea m 
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m. p. 108—109°, leaflets, respectively. The former and methyl iodide 
at 100° yield an additive compound which is decomposed by boiling 95% 
alcohol into benzaldehyde and /3-phenylethylniethylamine h driodide , 
CHgPh-OHg’NHMejHI, m. p. 113—115°. The base, which is also 
produced by heating /j-phenylethylglycine above its m. p., forms a 
hydrochloride, m. p. 156—157° (decomp.), platinichloride, m. p. 
225—226° (decomp.), and picrate, m. p, 141—143°. £-Phenylethyl- 
ethylamine, prepared in a similar manner, forms a hydriodide , m. p. 
166—168°. Methyl-p-toluidine, prepared in a similar manner from 
benzylidenep-toluidine or heptylidene-p-toiuidine, forms a hydriodide, 
m. p. 134—137°, pale yellow leaflets, and a picrate , m. p. 130—132° 
(decomp.), which is very sparingly soluble m benzene. Ethylaniiine, 
methylanilme, and methyKsobutylaaiine have also been prepared by 
this method. O. S. 


The Nitro-derivatives of o-Cresyl Oxide [o-Tolyl Ether] and 
o-Oresylene Oxide [Di-c-tolylene Oxide]. Alphonse Mailhe 
(i Gompt . rend., 1913, 156, 241—243. Compare this vol., i, 173).—On 
nitrating o-tolyl ether in acetic acid solution, a viscous liquid is 
obtained which, by distillation under reduced pressure, yields 5-nitrO’ o- 
tolyl ether, C 6 H 4 Me*0'C 6 H 8 Me*N0 2 , yellow needles, m. p. 125°; this 
on reduction with iron and acetic acid gives the corresponding amine, 
to. p. 98°. If the nitration is effected in cold fuming nitric acid, by 
gradual addition of the ether to the acid, 5 : 5'-dinitro-o-tolyl ether , 
0(C t) U s RIe , N0 2 ) 2 , is obtained as a white powder, m. p. 270°, which on 
prolonged nitration with fuming nitric acid, containing a little 
sulphuric acid, is converted into 3:5:3' : 5 '-tetranitro-otolyl ether, 
0[C 6 H^Me-(N0 2 )] 2 , 

m. p. 115°. 

Di-o-tolylene oxide nitrates very readily in acetic acid solution on 


warming, giving nitrodi-a-tolylene oxide » m * P- 

108—109°, giving by reduction the corresponding amine , m? p. 92°, 
which gives a red coloiation in alcoholic solution with calcium 


chloride. 


By warming di-o-tolylene oxide with fuming nitric acid, a dinitro- 
derivative is obtained, crystallising in yellow needles, m. p. 170°. By 
warming this compound with fuming nitric acid, tetranitrodi-o-tolylene 

oxide, > is obtained asa white powder, m. p. 210°. 

W. Gr. 


The Action of Aldehydes on Phenols. Hermann Wichelhaus 
( Ber ., 1913, 46, 110—112).—-A continuation of research as to the 
origin of the dyes in certain woods (compare A., 1910, i, 868). 

Formaldehyde has been detected in certain trees (Ourtius and 
Franzen, A., 1912, ii, 978; Kleinstuck, A., 1912, ii, 1202), and the 
author has, therefore, examined the action on phenols of trithioform- 
aldehyde, which possesses the advantage of a lower volatility. In the 
presence of zinc chloride, condensation occurs with yS-naphthol, resor- 
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cinol, a- and jS-anthrols, and dihydroxynaphthalene, producing deeply 
coloured fusions which are difficult to purify. It is probable that 
one molecule, CH 2 S, condenses with two of the phenol. 

If the aldehyde is first combined with sodium sulphite (D.R.-P. 87335), 
the condensation follows another course, involving two molecules of 
aldehyde and two of the phenol; the products are colloidal substances 
often yielding fluorescent solutions, and possess dyeing power. 

/J-Naphthol after conversion into the acid, OH'C^Hg'CELj'SOgH, 
gives a condensation product which in solution possesses a green 
fluorescence, dyes wool a rose colour, and gives brightly coloured lakes 
with aluminium, manganese, and zinc salts. The product from 
/?-naphtholsulphonic acid dyes silk greyish red. 

2:7-Dihydroxynaphthalene when converted into 2: 7-dihydroxv- 
naphthylmethanesulphonic acid, and heated slowly with zinc chloride 
solution in a vacuum, undergoes condensation below 100°, giving a 
blue substance, C^H^Og ; this dyes silk, and also can be converted 
mto w&ro-derivatives which also posaebs dyeing properties. 

D F. T. 

The Silver Equivalent of Quinol. M. A. Gordon (J. Physical 
Chem ., 1913, 17, 47—82).—The number of molecules of silver salt 
reduced per molecule of quinol varies with the conditions up to at 
least 10*5. In presence of acid no reduction occurs. In alkaline 
solution the amount of silver liberated from precipitated silver bromide 
depends on the efficiency of stirring, the time, temperature, and con¬ 
centration of the alkali, but not on the incident light. At 20° in 
presence of excess of sodium hydroxide, the action appears to proceed 
in two stagey namely, up to about 6 equivalents of silver m a few 
hours, and then to about 8 in eighteen days. At 100° at least 9 
equivalents are liberated in six hours. 

The silver equivalent of jp-benzoquinone is about two less than that 
of quinol. The liberation of 6 equivalents of silver by quinol 
corresponds with the formation of dihydroxy-p-benzoquinone, thus: 
0 6 H 4 (OK) ? + 6AgBr + 6KOH - C 6 H 2 (0K) 2 0 2 + 6 Ag + 6KBr + 4H s O. 
p-Benzoquinone and monohydroxy-j>benzoquinone may be intermediate 
products as suggested by Luther and Leubner (Brit. J. Photo., 1912, 
59, 632—747), although the presence of neither monohydroxy- nor 
dihydroxy-benzoquinone has been demonstrated. p-Benzoquinone is 
undoubtedly an intermediate product, and by the action of the alkaline 
solution is transformed into quinol plus a peroxidised product which 
may be hydrogen peroxide (Mees and Sheppard) or hydroxybenzo- 
quinone (Luther and Leubner). The Mees and Sheppard theory 
demands an infinite liberation of silver by a small amount of quinol in 
presence of sodium sulphite, and is inadmissible. The Luther and 
Leubner theory restricts the silver equivalent of quinol to 6, and 
therefore does not express the whole truth. 

In strongly alkaline solution an excess of sodium sulphite increases 
the silver equivalent of quinol by 2 (from 6 to 8) for short runs, and 
by 1 (from 8 to 9) for long runs. The effect on the equivalent of 
benzoquinone is about half as great. When sulphite is added after 
the reduction by quinol has started, its effect is restricted. Hence 
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sulphite probably intervenes in the first and second stages of the 
oxidation of quinol equally. Some of the sulphite is oxidised, pre¬ 
sumably to dithionate, although sodium sulphite alone is without action 
on silver bromide. 

Ammoniacal silver nitrate, silver sulphite dissolved in sodium 
sulphite, and silver oxide in presence of sodium hydroxide give quinol 
equivalents of 7, 8, and 10*5 respectively for five minute runs. 

Pyrogallol with and without sodium sulphite has a silver equivalent 
of a little over 3 when tested with silver bromide in a one hour run. 
Catechol under like conditions has an equivalent of 4*5, increasing to 
5*5 in presence of sulphite. R. J. C. 

o-Nitrophenyl Selenocyanate and o-Aminoph enylselenol. 
Hugo Bauer ( Ber 1913, 46, 92—98).—When a solution of potassium 
selenocyanate is added gradually to a diazotised solution of o-nibro- 
aniline in which the excess of free mineral acid has been neutralised 
by the addition of sodium acetate, nitrogen is liberated and a quanti¬ 
tative yield of o -nitropkenyl selenocyanate , yellow needles, m. p. 142°, 
is obtained. This action appears to be a general one, and was also 
successful with ^-nitroaniline (p -nitropkenyl selenocyanate , pale yellow 
leaflets, m. p. 135°), sulphanilic acid, p-aminobenzoic acid, and arsanilio 
acid. On moistening with alcohol and then adding sodium hydroxide 
solution, o- and p-nitrophenyl selenocyanates undergo hydrolysis, form¬ 
ing coloured solutions (violet and red respectively) of the sodium salts 
of o- and p -ni&rophenylselenols; the free phenylselenols could not be 
isolated, but the addition of a solution of lead acetate precipitated the 
lead salts, both of an orange colour. 

The coloured alkaline solution of o-nitrophenylselenol soon loses its 
colour, undergoing oxidation even in a hydrogen atmosphere to 
di-o-nitrophenyl diselenide , yellow needles, m. p. 209°, which precipitates. 
The alkaline solution of o-nitrophenyiselenol can also be obtained by 
the interaction of o-chloronitrobenzene and sodium hydroselenide in 
dilute solution in cold alcohol, and the diselenide can then be again 
obtained, the oxidation being aided if necessary by the addition of 
hydrogen peroxide. The former method is, however, the more 
satisfactory. 

If the alkaline solution of o-nitrophenylselenol is treated near its 
b. p. with sodium hyposulphite a clear yellow or colourless solution of 
the sodium salt of o-amvinophenylsdenol is obtained, which on careful 
oxidation with hydrogen peroxide gives a precipitate of di-o-amino- 
phmyl diselenide> orange needles, m. p. 81°. When a solution of this 
in hot alcohol is treated with hydrochloric acid and the resultant 
suspension of the hydrochloride reduced by zinc dust, the addition of 
sodium acetate precipitates the stable zinc salt of o-aminophenyl- 
selenol; the action of lead acetate on a suspension of this gives the 
orange lead salt. The reduction of the diselenide can also be effected 
by alkali and dextrose (compare Clasz, A., 1912, j, 851). 

The action of benzoyl chloride on the zinc salt of o-aminophenyl- 
selenol in the presence of ethyl acetate produces 1 -phenylbenzoselenazole^ 

0 6 H 4 <Cg 6 ^0Ph, colourless needles, m. p. 116—117° which could not 
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be obtained by the action of belenium on benzanilide (compare 
Hofmann, A., 1880, 386 ; 1887, 830). With picryl chloiide the zinc 
salt undergoes condensation with the formation of 3: S-duiitropheno- 

selemzine, C 0 H 4 <C^^>C 6 Ho(N0 2 ) 2 (compare Kehrmann, A., 1900, 

i, 61). D. F. T. 

Some Compounds of Cholesterol giving Liquid Crystals. 
Paul Gaubkbt (Compt. rend., 1913, 156, 149—151. Compare A., 
1907, ii, 932; 1908, i, 882; 1909, i, 920).—On heating cholesterol 
with the different tartaric acids for one minute a homogeneous 
isotropic liquid substance is obtained, which on cooling yields 
elongated rhombic crystals, possessing very great plasticity. The 
direction of the greatest refraction coincides with the long diagonal. 
At temperatures near to the point of fusion, the crystalline particles 
of the crystals arrange themselves so that the optical axis is perpen¬ 
dicular to the glass slide, and there are produced extensive, irregular 
61ms exhibiting all the characteristics of a uniaxial, optically positive 
substance. The hardness of the crystals rapidly inoi eases up to that 
of gypsum as they become solid. Similar results are obtained by 
using malic and lactic acids instead of the tartaric acids. Maleic and 
malonic acids, but not fumaric acid, yield optically positive liquid 
crystals almost instantly on warming with cholesterol, but they are only 
stable within narrow temperature limits. The same applies to the 
compound obtained with succinimide and cholesterol. In order to 
obtain liquid crystals with cholesterol and succinic, cinnamic, or 
anisic acids, it is necessary to keep the mixture molten at 160° for 
one hour, when characteristic optically negative crystals are produced. 

W. G. 


Action of Magnesium on a Mixture of Allyl Bromide and 
Benzoin. V . Jakubovitsch (J. Puss. Phys. Chem. Soo, 1912, 44, 
1858—1861).— hiph&nylallyhtfiylene glycol [ht-diphmyl-bP-pmtene-lii- 
diol ], C 8 H 5 *CPh(OH)*GHPh*OH, prepared by decomposing with water 
the product of the action of magnesium on allyl bromide and benzoin, 
forms small, colourless crystals, m. p. 89°, has the normal molecular 
weight in boiling benzene, and decolorises bromine. When boiled 
with 20% sulphuric acid, it is converted into the corresponding double 
CHPh—0—CHPh 

ether, which cp >' stallises in small > colourless 


needles, m. p. 125—126°. 


T. H. P. 


Influence of Constitution on the Rotatory Power of Optically 
Active Substances. V. Esters of tf-Oarvoxime. Hans IIupb and 
Geobg Wolfsleben (Annalen, 1913, 395,136—148),—The following 
substances have been prepared generally by the interaction of rf-carv- 
oxime, pyridme (2 mols ), and the acyl chloride in benzene. Only the 
acetyl compound can be purified by distillation under diminished 
pressure; the others must be crystallised from absolute or dilute alcohol. 
Acetylcarvoxime has m. p. 63—64°, b. p. 158—161°/17 mm., and 
and[a]f? +43*02° Crotonykarvoxime, C 10 H 14 INO*CO , OHIOHMe, oil, 
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[a]“ +33*46°; dvphenylacetylcarvoxime , m. p. 65—66°, [a]f> +17*63°; 
cinnamoylcarvoxime, m. p. 79°, [a]f? +15*44°; ft-phenylp'opionylcarv- 
oxime , oil, [a]f> +26*23°; a-phenylcinnamoy l carvoxime, 
C 10 H u :N-O-CO-CPh:OHPh, 

m. p. 139—140°, [a]i> +37*06°; aft-diptenylpropionylcarvoocime, m. p. 
119—120°, [a]f? + 12*52°; ^-phenyldnnamoylcnrvoxime, m. p. 74—75°, 
[a]§* +26*37°; di-P^henylpropionylearvoxime, m. p. 89 — 90°, [a]“ 
+ 20*09°; awethylcinriamoylearvoxime, m. p. 68—69°, [a ]d +16*33°; 
f3p>henyl-a-methylpropionylccvrvoosi7ne, oil, [a]© +23*85°; fi-methylcin- 
namoylcarvoxime, m. p. 78°, [a]f? + 22*45°; fi’phmyl-fi-methylp'opionyl- 
carvoxime, oil, [a]® +22*76°. 

Excluding tie a- and the /3-phenylcinnamoyl- and diphenylpropionyl- 
carvoximes, the rotation of the saturated or the alkyl derivatives is 
distinctly greater than that of the corresponding unsaturated or phenyl 
derivatives. A parallelism cannot be traced between the carvoxime 
esters and the menthyl esters of the acids. 

The entrance of a phenyl group into acetic acid or phenylacetic acid 
or the replacement of methyl by phenyl in acetic acid or crotonic acid 
diminishes the rotatory power of the carvoxime; the entrance of phenyl 
into the a- or the /3-position in cinnamic acid increases the rotatory 
power. Just the converse behaviour is observed with the menthyl esters 
of the acids. The author is of opinion that the work so far recorded 
proves the necessity of dealing with substances containing one, or at 
most two, asymmetric carbon atoms in connexion with the problem 
of the relation between constitution and rotatory power. C. S. 

The Determination of the Configuration of the Stereo- 
isomeric Cinnamic Acids. Cabl Liebbbmann (Ber., 1913, 46, 
214—216).—A reply to Stoermer and Heymann (A., 1912, i, 974), 
indicating that theirs is not the first experimental proof of the steric 
configuration of aJfocinnamic acid. D. F. T. 

Fixation of the Alkali Hydrogen Sulphites by the Salts 
and Esters of the Acetylenic Acids. Ed. Lasausse ( Gompt . rend., 
1913, 156, 147—149).—Under given conditions the salts or esters of 
the acetylenic acids of the type R*C:C*C0 2 H will unite with one or 
two molecules of an alkali hydrogen sulphite, giving an alkali salt of a 
monosulphonic acid, containing an ethylenic linking, or of a saturated 
disulphonic acid. 

On heating phenylpropiolic acid (1 mol.) with normal sodium 
sulphite (1*5 mol.) in aqueous solution, in a sealed tube for eight 
hours at 100°, crystals of disodium-fi-sulplwcinnamate, 

SOgNa* OPh: CH* CO a Na, 

are obtained, which rapidly decolorise potassium permanganate in the 
cold. When heated in sealed tubes at 130° with concentrated hydro¬ 
chloric acid it is decomposed, giving carbon dioxide, sulphur dioxide, 
and acetophenone. On fusion with sodium hydroxide at 200—220°, it 
yields sodium benzoate, sodium acetate, and sodium sulphite. The 
corresponding potassium salt has been prepared, starting with potassium 
sulphite. Methyl phenylpropiolate and sodium hydrogen sulphite 
under similar conditions yield sodium methyl stdphocinnamate , 
S0 8 Na-CPh:CH-C0 3 Me. 
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If the heating is carried on for forty hours under reflux instead of in 
sealed tubes, three compounds are obtained, namely, methyl disodium 
disztipkophenylp'opionate , C 2 H 2 Ph(SO s Na) 2 *CO;jMe, disodium sulpho- 
cinnamate, and sodium pheayldisulphopropionate, 
C 2 H 2 Pb(SO ji Na) 2 -OO s Na. 

These three substances can be separated by their varying solubility 
in alcohol. The barium salt corresponding with the last compound has 
been prepared. 

By similar methods the author has prepared methyl disodium 
disulpko-octoate , C 5 H n • C 2 H 2 (S0 3 Na) 3 * C0 2 Me, which is saponified by 
cold aqueous sodium hydroxide, giving the corresponding trisodium 
salt, which when heated with hydrochloric acid in sealed tubes at 
120° yields the acid , C 6 H n -0 2 H 2 (S0 3 Na) 2 *C0 9 H. 

He also prepared methyl disodium disulphononoate, 
C c H 13 -C 2 H 2 (SO g Na) 2 -0O 2 Me > 

the trisodium derivative, and the acid, C 6 H 18 *C 0 Ho(S0 3 Na) 2 *C0 2 H. 

W. G. 

Synthesis of /^m-Tolyl-a-methylhydracrylie Acid A. Gubarev 
(J. Russ. Phys . Chem. S be., 1912, 44, 1865—1867). —Ethyl fi-m-tolyl- 
a-methylbydracrylate, C 6 H 4 Me*CH(0H)“0HMe , C0 2 Eb, obtained by 
decomposing with water the product of the action of zinc on a mixture 
of ethyl a-bromopropionate and o-tolualdehyde, is a colourless, viscous 
liquid, with a pleasant odour, b. p. 171—172°/15—16 mm. The acid 
forms crystals, m. p. about 90°, but was not obtained pure. The 
potassium (+ H 2 0), silver, zinc , copper , and lead salts were prepared, 
and the first two analysed. T. H. P. 

Influence of Constitution on the Rotatory Power of Optically 
Active Substances. IV. Hans Rupe (Anmlen, 1912, 395, 
87—135).—[With Eduard Lrnzinger,] —The following menthyl esters 
have been prepared by heating menthol and the substituted ethyl 
acetoacetate ; acetoacetate, m. p. 36°, b. p. 154°/10 mm.; methylaceto - 
acetate, CH 8 -CO-CHMe-CO a -C 10 H lfi , b. p. 148—U9°/8 mm., [al? 
-63*59° in benzene, n a 1-45436, 1-45733, n ? 1-46317, riy 1*46797, 

Df 0*9697, violet coloration with alcoholic ferric chloride; ethyl- 
acetoacetate, b. p. 155°/8 mm., [a]fj - 60*26° in benzene, violet colora¬ 
tion with ferric chloride. The following menthyl estezs are prepared 
by heating menthyl sodioacetoaeetate and the requisite alkyl haloid in 
ethyl alcohol: propylacetoacetate , b. p. 162°/8 mm., [a]f? -57*27° in 
benzene, reddish-violet coloration with alcoholic ferric chloride; sec.- 
octylacetoacetate , b. p. 139°/0*1 mm.,[a]p -47*82° in benzene, brownish- 
red coloration with ferric chloride. Menthyl phenylacetoacetate , 
prepared from menthol and ethyl phenylacetoacetate at 140°, has m. p. 
69°, b. p. 131—133°/0*1 mm., and develops a violet coloration with 
alcoholic ferric chloride. A freshly prepared solution of the ester in 
benzene is dextrorotatory, [a]f? +19*07°, but rapidly becomes lsevo- 
rotatory, and has [a]!? - 67-55° constant after ten days. In another 
experiment, [a]f? was initially + 28*70°, and finally constant at - 67*3 6° 
after sixty-seven days. In alcohol, [a]f? is initially -28*27°, and 
becomes constant at —67*15° after forty-seven hours. 
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Menthyl benzylaeetoacetate, prepared from menthol and ethyl benzyl- 
acetoacetate at 165°, has m. p. 68°, and [a]© ~ 106*97°, and piodaces 
•with alcoholic ferric chloride a yellow coloration chinging to greyish- 
yellow. By treatment with benzyl bromide and alcoholic sodium 
ethoxide at 0°, it yields menthyl dibenzylacetoacetate, m. p. 70°, [a]o 
-25*28°. 

Menthyl sodioaceto&cet&te and the requisite haloid in alcohol yield 
the following menthyl esters : ft-phenylethylacetoacetats, 
CH 2 Ph-CH 2 -CHAc-CO 2 -O 10 H 19 , 

b. p. 143°/0*1 mm., [a]§' -51*64° in benzene and -53*79° in alcohol, 
violet coloration with ferric chloride; y-phenylpropylacetoacetate, b. p. 
157°/0*1 mm., [a]? - 45*44° in benzene and - 48*99° in alcohol ; aUyl- 
acetoacetate , b. p. 169—17i°/13 mm., [ajo 1 -58*27° in benzene; 
cinnamylaeetoaoetate , CHPh!CH• CH 2 * C H Ac * C 0 2 * C 10 H iq , [a]“—41*31° 
in benzene. 

Menthyl benzoylaoetate , CH 2 Bz*CO 2 *C 10 H 19 , prepared from ethyl 
benzoyl&cet&te and menthol at 120°, has m. p. 41°, [o]d n benzene 
initially - 55*36° and finally —63*97° after fifty hours, [a]5? in alcohol 
initially - 56*41° and finally - 56*89° after six hours, is slightly soluble 
in alkalis, develops a deep red coloration with alcoholic ferric chloride, 
and forms a semicarbazone, m. p. 163°, which produces a dark green 
coloration with ferric chloride. 

The following menthyl esters are obtained by treating menthyl 
sodiobenzoylacetate with the requisite alkyl haloid in alcohol; 
a-bmzoylpropionate, CHMeBz*OO 3 *O 10 H 19 , m. p. 68°, [a]©-57*73° in 
alcohol; a -benzoylbutyrate, b. p. 208°/10 mm., [a]™ - 55*86° in alcohol 
and -54*27° in benzene; a-benzoylvalerate , decomp. 180°/0 mm., 
Hd" 52*35° in alcohol, violet-red coloration with alcoholic ferric 
chloride. 

Ethyl benzoylphenylacetate and menthol at 160—165° yield menthyl 
bmzoylphenylacetate, m. p. 116°, [a]^ + 20*14° in benzene and -12*12° 
initially and - 62*60° after eighty-nine hours in alcohol. 

The following menthyl esters are obtained from menthyl sodio¬ 
benzoylacetate and the requisite haloid in alcohol: a -benzoyl-fi-phenyl- 
propionate , m. p. 117°, [a]!?-60*83° in benzene; (\-benzoyl-y-phenyl- 
butyrate , m. p. 77°, [a]f?— 56*70° in benzene; a-benzoyl-S-phenylvalerate , 
[a]f> — ±Z'$7 0 ;a-benMyl-Ay-p6ntevioat6, m. p. 53° [a]o -51*40°in benzene, 
violet-red coloration with ferric chloride in alcohol; a -benzoyl-S- 
phenyl-Ay-pentenoate, m. p. 82—83°, [a]“ - 48*10°. 

By esterifying a-benzoyl-S-phenyl-AY-pentenoic acid with menthol 
and repeatedly extracting the product with gasolin, it can be resolved in 
the sparingly soluble 1 -menthyl l-a-benzoyl-S-phenyl-ky-pentenoate, m. p. 
102—103°, [a]?-86*66° in benzene, colourless needles, and the more 
soluble 1 -menthyl d-a-benzoyl-S-phenyl- A y-pentenoate } m. p. 77°, [aj|? 
- 25*95° in benzene; the esters do not develop a coloration with 
alcoholic ferric chloride. 

Menthyl benzoylaoetate and benzaldehyde and a little pipeiidine, 
cooled in a freezing mixture, yield menthyl a-bmhzoyldnnamate, 
OHPh:OBz-OO 2 'O 10 H 19 , m. p. 65°, [a]!?*-77*43° m benzene white 
leaflets. 

[With Paul Hausslbb.]— a-Benzylcinnamoyl chloride and mentho 
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in benzene containing pyridine yield menthyl a-benzylcinnamate , 

CHPh I C( OH 2 Ph) *00 2 • C 10 H 19 , 

m. p. 64—65°, [a]i> -144*86° in benzene, and a-benzylcinnamic anhy¬ 
dride, 0[C0*0(CH 2 Ph):CHPh] 2 , m. p. 108—109°. The latter, which 
is stable to boiling aqueous sodium carbonate and is only slowly 
esterified by boiling alcohol and sulphuric acid, is also obtained 
directly from the acid chloride and pyridine. 

Menthyl fi-phenyl-a-benzylpropionate , m. p. 42—43°, [a]?> — 24*41° in 
benzene, is prepared from the acid chloride, menthol, and pyridine in 
benzene. 

[With Georg Wolfsleben.] —The reaction between potassium 
y-poenylbutyrate and an excess of benzaldehyde and of acetic 
anhydride at 106° for forty-eight hours, and subsequently on the 
water-bath for 290 hours, leads to the formation of y -phenyl- 
a-benzylideiiebutyric acid , CH 2 Ph*CH 2 -G(ICHPh)*C0 2 H, m. p. 
124—125°. Its menthyl ester, prepared from the acid chloride, 
menthol, and pyiidine in benzene, is a yellow oil, [a]f - 23*00°. 

Ethyl sodiomalonate and /?-phenylethyl bromide m boiling alcohol 
yield ethyl fi-phenylethylmalonate, CH 2 Ph*CH 2 *CH(C0 2 Et) 2 , b. p. 179°/ 
10 mm., which reacts with alcoholic sodium ethoxide and benzyl 
bromide to form ethyl benzyl-fi-plieny l ethylmalonate, 
CHgPh-OHa-qOH^hXCOgEt)* 

b. p. 230°/10 mm. By hydrolysis with methyl alcoholic potassium 
hydroxide, the latter yields benzyl-fi-phenylethylmalonic acid, m, p. 
153° (decomp.), which is converted at 160° into y-phenyl-a-benzylbutyric 
acui , CH 2 Ph-OH 8 -0H(CH 2 Ph)-C0 2 H, m. p. 59—61°, b. p. 230°/8 mm. 
The acid chloride of the latter yields the menthyl ester, m. p. 102°, 
[a]§ “ 36-69°, by treatment with menthol and pyridine in benzene, and 
is converted by distillation tinder 15 mm. partly into 2-fi-phenylethyl- 

hydrindone, 0 8 H 4 <^">CH*0H J *GH 3 Ph, m. p.'56—57° {semicarb- 

ozone, m. p. 227—228° [decomp.]). y-Phenylpropyl bromide and 
potassium cyanide yield y-phenylbutymnitrile, b. p. 132—133°/11 mm. 
The acid is converted by phosphorus trichloride in benzene into the 
chloride, b. p. 119°/9 mm., from which menthyl y-phenylbutyrate, 
b. p. 205°/10 mm., [a]% —57*00°, is obtained by means of meuthol and 
pyridine in benzene. 

The variations with time of the rotations of the preceding menthyl 
esters of jS-ketonic acids in alcohol and in benzene have been me&surod 
in order to gain some idea of the magnitude and the velocity of the 
keto-enolic transformation. The aeeto&cetate and benzoylacetate 
rapidly acquire a constant rotation in a alcohol, but only after many 
hours or even days in benzene; the metbylacetoacetate, benzoyl- 
propionate, and benzoyiphenylpropionate have constant rotations in 
benzene as well as in alcohol. 

An unexpected fact of great importance has been found in the 
lesolution by crystallisation of the menthyl esters of /8-ketonic acids 
of enantiomorphous configuration. Such esters, the phenylaceto- 
aoetate, benzylacetoacetate, benzoylphenylacetate, and beuzoylphenyl- 
pentenoate, all of which, it will be observed, contain a phenyl group, 
must hajve the ketonie structure. The case of the menthyl phenyl- 
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acetoacetate is interesting. Only Z-mentbyl d-pbenylacetoacetate has 
been isolated, and it is dextrorotatory. As it changes to the enol in 
benzene, the activity due to the acidic portion disappears, the activity 
finally being due to the Z-menthyl group only; the time required for 
the attainment of a constant lsevorotation varies in different experi¬ 
ments (probably owing to the action of a catalyst in the glass), m one 
case being ten days and in another sixty-five days The converse is 
observed with Z-menthyl cZ-benzoylphenylacetate, which has a constant 
dextrorotation in benzene, but is lsevorotatory in alcohol, reaching a 
maximum after four days. 

Menthyl benzyl-, dibenzyl-, and benzylidene-acefcoacetates, and the 
methyl-, phenyl-, benzyl-, s-phenylethyl-, cinnamyl-, and benzylidene- 
derivatives of menthyl benzoylacetate do not develop a coloration with 
alcoholic ferric chloride. In some cases the enolisation must be 
repressed by the ferric chloride, because menthyl benzoylphenylacetate, 
for example, which does not give a coloration with alcoholic ferric 
chloride, shows in alcohol a Isevorotation which increases with time. 

The author’s results show that valuable conclusions regarding 
structure can be drawn from the molecular rotations, provided strictly 
homologous esters are being compared; comparisons are not justifiable 
when an alkyl group is replaced by a phenyl group, C. S. 

a-Hydroxy-y-phenylcrotonio Acid. An Example of an 
Either of a Ketone Hydrate. J. Bougault (Compt. rend., 1913, 
156, 236—239. Compare A., 1912, i, 770, and Fittig, A., 1898, 
i, 196).—By the controlled action of dilute sodium hydroxide on 
arhydroxy-y-phenylcrotonamide, and subsequent neutralisation with 
acid, an acid cmide is obtained having the constitution 
CH 2 Ph*CH 2 -C(0H)-C0 2 H 

)0 9 

which on heating loses two molecules of water, giving another add 
amide , C 20 H 19 O 4 N. The first compound is readily decomposed by 
alkalis or alkali carbonates quantitatively into ammonia and benzyl- 
pyruvic acid, but unlike the acid anhydrides is not hydrated by boiling 
with water or dilute acetic acid. W. G. 

Esters of Aromatic Keto-acids. Grete Egerer and Hans 
Meyer (Monatsh., 1913, 34, 69—93. Compare A., 1908, i, 26).— 
The pseudo- and normal esters of some benzoylated benzoic acids are 
described. In most cases the methyl esters, for which the sensitive 
colour reaction with concentrated sulphuric acid is characteristic, are 
produced by the action of thionyl chloride, but Goldschmiedt and 
Lipschitz had already shown (A., 1905, i, 132) that the tester rebulred 
in the case of naphthoylbenzoic acid, whilst i^-ethyl esters were hitherto 
unknown. It is now demonstrated that the fester is the primary 
product in all cases, but that under the influence of alcohol and mineral 
acids it may undergo further changes which result in the n^ester. To 
prevent this rearrangement, for example, in the case of the naphthoyl- 
benzoate, the mixture of the acid chloride and the alcohol is 
immediately poured into sodium carbonate solution. On the other 
hand, any fester may be converted into its isomeride by the action of 
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a mineral acid or thionyl chloride and an alcohol. In this way a 
^-methyl e*ter may he transfoimed into a n ethyl ester, which might 
be supposed to be due to the effect of mass action on the already 
rearranged w-methyl ester. Since, however, prolonged heating with 
methyl alcohol is necessary to convert ethyl w-benzoylbenzoate into the 
n-methyl ester, whereas the i^-ethyl ester gives the n-methyl ester in a 
short time, the conclusion is drawn that the transformation of the 
t/r-form into the n-form is not due to any instability of the chloride or of 
the ester, but to the addition of alcohol to the lactone system under the 
catalytic influence of hydrogen ions and the subsequent elimination of 
alcohol from the methane carbon atom according to the scheme: 


CJ^OMe 


C^OMe 


MeOH 

(HOI) 


Oy 

C-OH 

OMe 


B. 

C^-OMe 

/V^OH 


/\/ 


+ MeOH. 


OMe OMe 

It thus becomes evident why the action of ammonia on the iso- 
merides always results in the same amide, namely, that of the ketone 
acid (compare Meyer, A., 1905, i, 133). 

Some of the acids employed were derived from the ehlorophthalic 
i 10 . ^- ue ( , ' 5ac b obtained by the action of hypochlorites on 
p "site acid. Since this may be condensed with benzene and trans- 

t ° r “ e “ mt .° ^-chloroanthraquinone, it is to be legarded as 4-chloro- 
phthaho acid. 

Whereas methyl i^-tonzoylbenzoate may be prepared without pre¬ 
caution, by the action of thionyl chloride and methyl alcohol, the 
tormation of the y-tthyl ester only succeeds when the mixture of the 
cnionde with excess of cold absolute alcohol is at once poured into cold 
aodinm carbonate solution. It oiystallises in triangular tablets, m. p. 

• u * - dissolves with lemon-yellow colour in concentratod 
sulphuric acid. The n-ethyl ester (rhombic, a : 6 : e - 1 -9725 :1 ; 1 -267) 
may be prepared by leaving the chloride with alcohol, by the usual 
means or by boiling the ^-methyl ester for a few minutes or the 
n-methyl ester for a few hours with alcohol and thionyl chloride or 
tr.nX 10 f® d - Conversely, methyl alcohol and thionyl chloride 
transform the f ethyl ester into the n-methyl ester in a short time, 
whereas the n-ethyl ester must be heated for fifty hours. In the same 
way, methyl f-toluoylbenzoate and methyl fraethoxy benzoyl benzoate 

S5J D .l T r an ' *•' 1909 ’ ** 710 i ». p. 83° and 7 not 63°) may to 
converted into the 71 -esters. 7 " 

ihe preparation of 4-chlorophthalic anhydride by Auerbach's 
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method has been improved; the compound has b. p. 291—295°, and 
when crystallised from dry ether has m. p. 94°, but after contact with 
moist ether the m. p. rises to that of the acid. When condensed with 
benzene in presence of an excess of aluminium chloride, it yields 
lenzoyl^-cklorobmsoic acid , m. p. ISO'S 0 , which gives /3-chloroanthra- 
quinone (Graebe and Rde, T., 1886, 531) in concentrated sulphuxic 
acid. The acid chloride , COPh*G 6 H 8 Cl*COCl, long needles, m. p. 

114— 117°, also readily yields the quinone on heating. The \j/ methyl 
ester forms colourless needles, m. p. 68*5—69*5°, and the n -ester 
forms monoclinic crystals (a : 6 : c = 1 '8252 :1 : 0*6878; ft =76°59'), 
m. p. 102—104°. 

The acid obtained by the condensation of 4-chlorophthalic anhydride 
with chlorobenzene dissolves in sulphuric acid with the formation of 
2 :6-dichloroanthraquinone, and is, therefore, 2-p-chlorobenzoyl-4:-chloro- 
benzoic acid, which confirms the position of the halogen in the above 
benzoyl-4-chlorobenzoic acid. The acid has m. p. 195-5°, gives a well- 
defined acid chloride, m. p. 115—120°, from which, however, the 
fester could not be obtained crystalline. The n -methyl ester, from the 
transformation of the crude isomeride or by direct esterification, melts 
at 98°. 

Methyl x/z-pcklwobenzoylbenzoate, m, p. 101—102'5°; the n-ester, m. p. 
109—110°, monoclinic crystals (a : b : c = 0*92461: 1: ? ; ft — 73°40 / ), 
and the n -ethyl ester, m. p. 88°, have also been prepared. 

Phthalic anhydride condenses with p-dichlorobenzene when boiled 
with an excess of aluminium chloride in nitrobenzene; the 2-om-cft- 
cMorobenssoylbenzdo acid , radiating needles, m. p. 168°, yields 1: 4-di- 
chloroanthraquinone (Ullmann and Billig, A., 1911, i, 490). Similarly, 
4-chlorophthalic anhydride and p-dichlorobenzene give 2-om -dichioro- 
bemoylArchlorobmzoic acid , m. p. 157—160°, which condenses to form 
1:4:7-trichloroanthraquinone and yields a \^-methyl ester, m. p. 

115— 120°. 

The constitution of the isomeric esters (A., 1908, i, 26) receives 
support from the molecular refractions, for methyl rc-benzoylbenzoate, 
[M.R.] I) = 67*98, being a benzophenone derivative, shows exaltation 
(compare Auwers and Eisenlohr, A, 1911, ii, 782), whereas the fester 
gives the theoretical value for a hydroxy lactone, [M.R.] D « 65*40. 

J. O. W. 

Isomeric Esters of Triohlorobenzoylbenzoio Acids. Stephan 
Jaboschy (Monatah,, 1913, 34, 1—6. Compare preceding abstract). 
—-The product of the condensation of 1:4-dichlorophthalic anhydride 
with chlorobenzene, 2-$-chtorobemoyl-S : §-dichlorobenzoic acid, 

C u H 7 O s C1 8 , 

crystallises in colourless leaflets, m. p. 157°, and yields 1 :4:7-tri- 
chloroanthraquinone in concentrated sulphuric acid. The ift-methyl 
ester, colourless crystals, m. p. 153—154°, and the xp-ethyl ester, a white, 
crystalline powder, m. p. 150—151°, may be obtained by immediately 
adding the mixture of alcohol and acid chloride to sodium carbonate 
solution, and may be transformed into the n-esters by heating with 
thionyl chloride and the corresponding alcohol for some hours. The 
normal esters may also be obtained by the usual methods, give no 
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coloration in sulphuric acid, and melt at 90° and 105—106° 
respectively. J. 0. W. 

Preparation of Amides and Acylation of the Amino-group. 
Herman Decker (Awnalen, 1913, 395, 282—299).—Hofmann's 
classical method of preparing amides and substituted amides by 
heating the ammonium salts of carboxylic acids or their salts with 
primary and secondary amines, which has fallen into disuse owing to 
its supposed disadvantages, is shown to be a simple and convenient 
method of preparation provided the optimum temperature (the 
temperature at which water is eliminated, it may be slowly, from 
the salt, whilst the dissociation of the latter is still hardly appre¬ 
ciable) is obtained, and is retained to the end of the reaction. A 
whole series of amides and substituted amides have thus been prepared 
by simply heating the acid and the amine at the optimum tempera¬ 
ture. The reaction, which is analogous to the formation of an ester 
from an acid and an alcohol, is accelerated, as in the case of 
esterification, by catalysts. 

[With Walter Kropp, Heinrich Hoyer, Clemens Zoellnbr, and 
Paul Becker.] —Formophenylethylamide is obtained free from 
/3-phenyIethylamine formate, and in 96% yield by heating /3-phenyl- 
ethylamine and anhydrous formic acid in slight excess at 170—180° 
for four hours. In a similar manner, phenylacetyl-£-phenylethyl- 
amine (95% yield) is obtained from phenylacetic acid and the amine at 
180°, and acetyl-^-phenylefchylamine from acetic acid>nd the amine. 

Piperonylacetamide, CH 2 O 2 -C 0 Hg*CH 2 *CH 2 *C(>NH 2 , m. p. 122—123°, 
colourless leaflets, can be prepared from the acid chloride and 25% 
aqueous ammonia, from ethyl piperonylacetate, b. p. 303°, and aqueous 
ammonia at 160*—180° (bad yield), or from 3:4-methylenedioxy- 
phenylpropionyl chloride and 25% aqueous ammonia, is readily ob¬ 
tained by heating piperonylacetic acid for two hours at 200—220° in 
a current of dry ammonia. It is readily converted by the sodium 
hypochlorite method into homopiperonylamine (hydrochloride, m. p. 
207—208°; picrate, m. p. 174—176°; carbonate, m. p. about 110°; 
platinichloride, m. p. about 225°[decomp.]). 

Formoho7rwpiperonylamide, CH 2 0 2 *.C 6 H 8 *CH 2 *CH 2 *NH*CH0, m. p. 
61—62° is obtained almost quantitatively from the amine and 
anhydrous formic acid at 180—200°. Phenyla^tohcmiopipermiyU^mde, 
CH^OglCflH^GHg'CHg'NH'CO’OHgPh, m. p. 96°, is obtained from 
the amine and phenylacetic acid at 160°. 

Hornopiperonoylhmnopiperonylcmme, 

ch 2 o 2 :c 6 h 8 -ch 2 *oh 2 -fh-co-ch 2 -c c h 8 :ch 2 o 2 , 

m. p. 119°, is prepared from the amine and homopiperonylio acid at 
160° for eight hours. Homopiperonylio acid is obtained in 5% yield by 
oxidising safrole in well-cooled acetone with potassium permanganate 
and treating the precipitate with sulphurous acid, whereby piperonylic 
add is precipitated; the homopiperonylic acid is extracted from the 
filtrate by ether. 

Anhydrous oxalic acid reacts with /3-phenylethyla mine at 180—200° 
to form oxalodi-jS-phenylethylamide, m. p. 186°, in 61% yield, and 
with homopiperonylamine at 170—180° to form oxalodifwmopiperonyl* 
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amide , 0 2 0 2 (NH-CH 2 -aH 2 -0 fl H 8 :CH 2 0 2 ) 2 , m. p. 196—197° (corr.), 
colourless needles. 

F&gar&mide (Thoms and Thiimen, A, 1912, i, 115) can be syn¬ 
thesised by heating piperonylacrylic acid and isobutylamine at 
190—200° for two and a-half hours. 0. S. 

The Oxidation of Substituted Aoeanthrenequinones. B. 
Butesou (Ber.y 1913, 46, 212—214. Compare Liebermann and 
Butescu, A., 1912, i, 467).—The substituted aoeanthrenequinones 
behave on oxidation in a similar manner to aceanthrenequinone itself, 
yielding anthraquinonecarboxylic acids (Liebermann and ZsufEa, A., 
1911, i, 202). The oxidation is effected in acetic acid solution by 
chromic acid. 

fi-Methylanthraquinom-a-carboxylic acid , yellow needles, m. p. 295°, 
is obtained in the oxidation of /3-mefchylaceanthrenequinone. 

/3-Chloroanthraquinone-a-carboxylic acid , yellow needles, m. p. 260°, 
obtained from /3-chloroaceanthrenequinone, is distinct from the /3-chloro- 
anthraquinonecarboxylic acid described by Heller and Schiilke (A., 
1908, i, 994;. 

a-Chloroanthraqui7bone-a-carboxylic acid , obtained by the oxidation of 
a-ehloroaceanthrenequinone, forms leaflets, m. p. 205°, which can be 
sublimed to give yellow needles; it is distinct from the isomeric 
substances described by Heller and Schiilke (be. tit .) and Fischer and 
Sapper (A., 1913, i, 279). 

1: 5-Dickloroanthraquinone-i-carboxylic acid, obtained from 1: 5- 
dichloroaceanthrenequinone, has m. p. 250°. 

1 : S-Dichloroanthraquinone~5-carboxylic acid , from the corresponding 
aceanthrenequinone, forms yellow needles, m. p. 240°. B. F. T. 

Action of Magnesium on a Mixture of Allyl Bromide and 
Phthalic Anhydride. A. Orlov (J. Buss. Phys. Ghem. Soc 1912, 
44, 1868—1870. Compare Bauer, Abstr., 1904, i, 417; 1905, 
i, 210). 

Diallylphthalidc, C Q H 4 <C2^Qi^X), prepared by the action of 

water on the product of the interaction of magnesium, allyl bromide, 
and phthalic anhydride, is a pale yellow, slightly mobile liquid of 
pleasant odour, b. p. 184—185°/14 mm., D? 1*0546, w# 1*53614, and 
develops fluorescence on prolonged keeping. It unites with 4 atoms 
of bromine, giving a liquid C 14 H 14 0 2 Br 4 , of pleasant odour. 

T. H. P. 


The Reaction between 5-Bromo-2 :4 : 6-tri-iodo-l : 3-dinitro¬ 
benzene and Ethyl Sodiomalonate. C. Losing Jackson and 
F. C. Whitmore (Per., 1913, 46, 67—70).—The explanation (Jackson 
and Bigelow, A., 1911, i, 101) of the reaction between ethyl sodio¬ 
malonate and halogen-nitrobenzenes in which one of the halogen atoms 
of the latter becomes replaced by hydrogen is now tested by applying it 
to 5-bromo-2 :4 :6-tri-iodo-l: 3-dinitrobenzene; this substance is found, 
in accordance with the hypothesis, first to form with the ethyl sodio¬ 
malonate, an additive compound which probably has the constitution 
VOL. OIV. L Vi 
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C0 2 Et-CHI-0(0Na)(0Et)-0 a BrI 2 (N0 2 V which when acidified under¬ 
goes scission into 0 6 HBrI s (N0 2 ) 5 and 0HI(C0 2 Et) 2 , the latter substance 
then reacting with a second molecule of ethyl sodiomalonate with the 
formation of ethyl ethanetetracai boxylate. 

The additive compound could not be isolated, but a mixture of 
2-bromo-l: 3:5-tri-iodo-4 :6-dinitrobenzene and ethyl sodiomalonate in 
alcohol gives a deep red liquid; if an excess of the halogen compound 
or of ethyl sodiomalonate is taken and a little of the filtered red liquid 
is evaporated, the percentages of sodium in the residue in the former 
case and of halogen in the latter are in accord with the above 
composition. 

The direct coupling of the substituted benzene ring with the ethyl 
sodiomalonate is attributed to the possibility that the substituted ring 
is more negative than the iodine atom, and it is held that the formation 
of jp-toluenesulphimc acid and ethyl ethanetetracarboxylate from 
jp-toluenesulphonyl chloride and ethyl sodiomalonate (Kohler and 
MacDonald, A., 1899, i, 907) is in support of such a view. 


Polymerisation of Oinnamylideneaoetio Acid by Light. C. N. 
Riibeb (Ber., 1913, 46, 335—338).—The author has obtained the 
dimolecular form of cinnamylideneacetic acid by the action of light 
on cinnamylideneacetic acid. 

Cinnamylideneacetic acid was exposed to the action of light until 
the product had a mean mol. wt. of about 260 in acetone. The 
complex mixture so obtained was treated with a large quantity of 
benzene, whereby considerable quantities of oxidation products were 
isolated. The residue obtained by evaporation of the benzene mother 
liquor, after successive treatment with cold and boiling benzene, left a 
white, crystalline residue of bimolecvlar cinnamylideneacetic acid , 
needles, m. p. 219°, mol. wt. in acetone solution 320, which was 
purified by solution in methylal and addition of benzene. The acid is 


very sparingly soluble in the usual solvents. The silver salt was 

-_*_ Ph-CH-CH'CHICH-OCga _ 


examined. The formula 


H’OHICHPh 


is assigned to 


the acid, since when oxidised by potassium permanganate in alkaline 
solution, it yielded oxalic and benzoic acids, and an add which could 


not be obtained in the pure state but gave a silver salt, C 18 H g 0 6 Ag 3 , 
and a methyl ester, C^H^O^. Since it was stable towards potassium 
permanganate, its composition is probably represented by the formula 
Ph-CH-CH-COjjB. 

C0 2 H-0H-CH-C0 2 H‘ 

atoCmnamylideneacetic acid is similarly, but more readily, poly¬ 
merised by the action of light. 

Bimolecular cinnamylideneacetic acid (m. p. 219°) differs greatly 
from the isomeric acid (m. p. 204°) obtained by the action of light on 
cinnamylideneinalonic acid (A., 1902, i, 617), particularly in regard to 
solubility in acetone. The latter acid, when oxidised by potassium 
permanganate, yielded benzoic and oxalic acids, together with a saturated 
<*dd, m. p. 134°. a-Truxiilic acid could not be isolated. The formula 
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Ph-CH-CH*0H:0H-C0 2 H 

C0 2 H-CH:CH-CH-CHPh 

204°. 


is advanced for the acid m. p. 

H. W. 


New Oxime of Santonin. Guido Cusmano (Atti R . Accad . 
Lined , 1912, [v], 21, ii, 796—800).—When nitrosohydroxylamino-/ 3 - 
santoninoxime (Franceacooi and Gusmano, A., 1909, i, 724) is heated 
with an equimolecular quantity of iV-sodium hydroxide on the water- 
bath, nitrous oxide is evolved, and an oxime is formed, which is identical 
with the santoninoxime of Cannizzaro (A., 1886, 73). If, however, 
nitrosohydroxylamino-a-santoninoxime is similarly treated, a new 
santoninoxime of the same composition is produced; it differs from 
Cannizzaro’s oxime in physical and to a certain extent in chemical 
properties, and is regarded by the author as representing the oxime of 
formula II, which is stereoisomeric with the oxime of formula I 
(Cannizzaro’s oxime), adopting the formulae deduced from the work of 
Angeli and Marino (A, 1907, i, 321). 

CMe CMe 


HO ohJ 

fcoLpaH- 

OH 

(I.) 


CHi^C- 

(II.) 


The new oxime crystallises with liH s O, in scales or in lustrous 
needies; on heating, it becomes red towards 180°, m. p. 230° 
(decomp.). In addition this a-oxime differs from the / 2 -oxime of 
Cannizzaro in having a bitter taste, and in yielding the corresponding 
8anto7iinic acid , Ci 5 H 21 0 4 N,3£H 2 0, m. p. 80°, when its solution in 
sodium hydroxide is exactly precipitated with acid. If this acid is 
kept at 100° for twenty hours, the original oxime is formed. The 
hydrochloride of the oxime crystallises in colourless scales, which 
change on keeping into large prisms 3 on heating, the hydrochloride 
undergoes gradual change until it melts at 168°. With water it 
yields the oxime, together with santonin and hydroxyl&mine hydro¬ 
chloride. 

When treated with sodium nitrite and acetic acid, the new oxime 
yields a psra&roso-derivative, C 15 H 1 S 0 4 N 2 ) H 2 0, which forms prismatic 
crystals, which become red at 175°, m. p!* 197° (with evolution of gas). 
This compound differs from that obtained from the other oxime in 
m. p. and in water of crystallisation, but resembles it in giving 
santonin when heated with alkali, and yielding a blue coloration with 
a solution of diphenylamine in sulphuric acid. 

Treatment of the /2-oxime with methyl sulphate yields a mono- 
methyl ether , C^H^O^ (which forms silky, acicular crystals, m. p. 
184°), and also another substance having the same composition, but 
crystallising in long, thin needles, xn. p. 196°. 

Under the same conditions the a-oxime gives a methyl ether of the 
same composition, which forms large, prismatic crystals, m. p. 185°. A 
mixture of this ether with that of m. p. 184° has m. p. about 160°. 

E. Y. S, 
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The Action of Oxalyl Chloride on Polynuclear Hydro¬ 
carbons. Carl Liebermann and M. Kardos (.Ber ., 1913, 46, 
198—212. Compare A., 1911, i, 202, 387, 656; 1912, i, 464).— 
2:4:2': 4 / -Tetrametliyldiphenyl, when oxidised by prolonged boiling 
with sodium dichromate and diluted sulphuric acid, gives in poor yield 
diphenyl-2:4:2': 4 , -tetracarboxylic acid (compare Liebermann and 
Kardos, A., 1912, i, 465); the same acid is obtained with still more 
difficulty by the oxidation of 2:7-dimethylphenanthraquinone, in 
which phenanthraquinone-2-carboxylic acid can be isolated as an 
intermediate product. 

Oxalyl chloride reacts with 2 :4:5 :2': 4': 5'-hexamcthy 1 diphenyl at 
the ordinary temperature in carbon disulphide solution in the presence 
of aluminium chloride, giving a mixture of 1:2 :4:5 :7 : %-hexamethyl- 
phenauthra-Q : 10 -quinone, yellow prisms, m. p. 223—224° (the 
monoxime , yellow hakes, m. p. 178°, when submitted to the Beckmann 
rearrangement gives a substance, possibly the mononitrile of hexa- 
methyldiphenic acid; the monophenylhydrazone exists in two forms, 
a- red needles, m. p, 187°, j3- yellow needles, m. p. 143°, which are 
possibly cis- and 2rans-isomerides respectively), with 2:4:5:2': i'l^-hexch 
meihyldiphenyldicarboxylic acid , a microcrystalline powder, m. p. 
284—285°, which is turned yellow by light. This acid when oxidised 
in alkaline solution by potassium permanganate is converted into 
diphenyl- 2 : 4 : 5 : 2': 4': 5': ?: V-octacarboxylic acid , a hygroscopic solid 
which gives a fluorescein reaction when fused with resorcinol; calcium 
salt, very soluble; silver salt, colourless; when dried at 110°, the acid 
loses carbon dioxide and water, giving the monoanhydride of diphenyl- 

hexacarboxylic acid , C 12 H 4 (C0 2 H) 4 <^^]>0; the silv&' salt was 
prepared. 

3 : 4 :5 :3': 4': 5'-Hexamethyldiphenyl was prepared from 5-amino- 
hemimeliithene (Noelting and JForel, A., 1886, 58; Limpach, A., 1888, 
464); in the preparation of this latter substance by heating a mixture 
of s-xylidine hydrochloride and methyl alcohol at 250—260° 
under 30—33 atmospheres' pressure, a relatively large quantity of 
acridine bases was obtained as a high boiling, feebly basic mixture, 
which gave fluorescent solutions in organic solvents; there could be 
isolated from this mixture a substance , m. p. 223°, another substance 
(probably tetramethylacridine), m. p, 172—175°, and a hexamethyl - 
acridine , m. p. 220—225°; hydrochloride, yellow; platinichloride, 
yellow and sparingly soluble. Aminohemimellibhene was converted 
through the corresponding diazonium salt into 5 -iodohemimeUithene, 
crystals, m. p. 35°, which on heating with finely divided copper 
(compare TJUmann, A., 1904, i, 725) at 230—250°, loses iodine with 
the formation of 3:4:5 ;3':4': 5'Jmamethyldiphenyl ,m.p. 132—133°. 
In an experiment on a small scale, in which hexamethyldiphenyl and 
oxalyl chloride were kept for six weeks in carbon disulphide solution in 
contact with aluminium chloride, the product was a mixture of carb- 
>xylic acids with a neutral yellow substance, doubtless the expected 
1:2 :3:6 :7: S-hexamethylphenanthra-9 :10-quinone. 

In extension of the earlier result with phthalie acid which was 
converted by acetyl chloride into phthalyl chloride (Liebermann, A., 
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1912, i, 464), it is found that terephthalic and tsophthalic acids in like 
manner with acetyl chloride at 130° give terephthalyl chloride , needles 
or leaflets, m. p 83—84° (compare Schreder, this Journ., 1874, 990), 
and i *ophtholyl chloride, , prisms, m. p. 43—44°, respectively; in the 
former case the product is, accompanied by a little terephthalyl acid 
chloride , 0 6 H 4 *C0C1*C0 2 H, needles, m. p. above 300°. D. F. T. 

Compounds of Benzaldehyde and Benzonitrile with 
Antimony Triohloride and Tribromide. Boris N. Menschutkin 
(«71 Russ Phys . Chem Soc , 1912, 44, 1929—1938. Compare A., 
1912, ii, 920, and ante) —For benzaldehyde, Haase (A., 1893, ii, 357) 
gave the m. p. -26°, and Altschul and von Schneider (A., 1895, 
ii, 206) — 13-5°. The author finds that diffeienb pieparations of the 
aldehyde melt at temperatures varying from - 26° to -15°. This 
behaviour is probably due to the ready oxidisability of the aldehyde in 
the air, most samples containing dissolved peroxide and acid. With 
the systems containing benzaldehyde, difficulties were encountered in 
determining temperatures lying between the melting point of the 
aldehyde and the first eutectic point. 

Benzaldeh\ de and antimony trichloride form the compound 
SbCl 8 ,Ph*CHO, 

m. p. 43*5°, crystallising in elongated plates, often united in stellar 
aggregates. The eutectic point between this compound and the pure 
trichloride lies at 25°, and corresponds with the composition 
SbCl s ,0‘44Ph*CHO. 

The compound BbBr 8 ,Ph*CHO forms rhombic plates and crystals 
resembling rhombohedra, m. p. 41*5°, and the eutectic point, 
SbBr 8 ,Ph*CHO-SbBr 8 , 

lies at 37’8°, and corresponds with the composition 
SbBr s ,0*63Ph-CRO. 

Benzonitrile has m. p. -13*2° (Hofmann, Jahresbericht, 1862, 335, 
gave -17°, and von Schneider, A, 1896, ii, 290, and 1897, ii, 304, 
-12-9°). 

The compound Sb01 8 ,Ph‘CN crystallises in quadratic plates, m. p. 
21*5°, and the eutectic temperatures and compositions of the system 
are (1) for Ph-CN-SbCLPh-CN, -19° and Sb01 3 ,10'6Ph*CN, and 
(2) for Sb01 3 ,Ph-0]Sr-SbCJ 3 , - 15° and SbCl 8 ,0-59Ph-CN. 

The compound SbBr 8 ,Ph*ON forms long plates or needles, m. p. 38°, 
and the eutectic points are 18° for SbBr 8 ,8*7Ph*CN and 35° for 
SbBr 8 ,0*74Ph-CN. 

The diagrams of all the above systems have the form typical of the 
formation from the components of a single stable compound. 

T. H. P. 

New Synthesis of Syringaldehyde. Ferdinand Madtuner 
(Annalen, 1913, 395, 273—281).—Syringaldehyde is readily obtained 
in good yield by Guyot's process (A., 1909, i, 935; 1910, i, 40) A 
mixture of pyrogallol 1: 3-dimethyl ether, ethyl mesoxalate, anhydrous 
zinc chloride, and a little carbamide is kept m glacial acetic acid for 
fourteen days, whereby ethyl i-hydroxy-Z; 5-dirnethoxyphenyltartronate, 
OH'G 6 H 2 (OMe) 2 *C(C0 2 Et) 2 *OII, m. p. 60°, is obtained in almost 
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quantitative yield. The ester, by hydrolysis by boiling aqueous 
potassium hydroside, acidification below 10°, and treatment with 
aqueous copper sulphate finally at the b. p., is converted into k-hyd/roxy~ 
3: S'dimethoxypkenylglyoxylic acid (syringoylcarboxylic add) t 
0H*C 6 H 2 (0Me) 2 *C0*C0 2 H, 

m. p. 128—129°, yellow needles (p •nitrophenylhydrazone, m. p. 225° 
[decomp.], yellow needles), which yields syringaldehyde by treatment 
with boiling dimethyl-jo-toluidine as in Guyot’s method. The relative 
positions of the aldehyde- and hydroxyl groups in the aldehyde are 
proved by the fact that it yields gallaldehyde trimethyl ether by treat¬ 
ment with methyl sulphate in alkaline solution. 

Syringaldehyde forms a ip-nitrophenylhydrazone, m. p. 216—217°, 
yellow needles, and an aldadne , 0 9 H 12 0 8 N 2 , m. p. 208—209°, yellow 
needles, and leacts with l-phenyl-3-mefchyl-5-pyrazolone in hot glacial 
acetic acid to form l-phenyl-^-kydroxydi-m-metkoxybmzylidme-S' 
methylr&pyvazolwie, C 1Q H 18 0 4 N 2 , m. p. 208—209°, red leaflets, with 
acetophenone and 33% sodium hydroxide in alcohol at 80° to form, 
after acidification, 4z-kydroxy-Z : b-dimethoxybenzylidenebisacetophenom, 
^25®24^fi» m. p. 112—113°, faintly yellow leaflets, and with jff-naphthyl- 
amine and pyruvic acid in boiling alcohol to form a-p hydroxydi- m- 
jnethoxyphenyl- fi-napktfiadnchonic add , m. p. 275° 

(decomp.), yellow needles. C. S. 

a-Ghlor ocycfcpentanone and its Derivatives. Marcel Godchot 
and Y£ljx Taboury ( Gompt. rend., 1913, 156, 332—334).—Bypass¬ 
ing dry chlorine over e^efopentanone kept at a temperature below 25°, 
a mixture of substances is obtained, which on fractionation yields 
2-chlorocydopentanone, C 6 H t OCI, b. p. 80°/10 mm., D 14 1*870, n]} 
1*4782, which on boiling with water or an aqueous suspension of 
barium carbonate is converted into cyclopentamne-2-ol, C 5 H 8 0 2 , b. p. 
80°/12 mm, D 1*1680. It is very soluble in water,and in solution 
gives a reddish-brown colour with potassium hydroxide and a violet-red 
with ferric chloiide. It forms a phenylhydrazone, yellow needles, 
m. p. 142—143°, and a semicarbazone, a yellow powder decomposing at 
170°. This hydroxy-ketone is readily oxidised by 1% potassium 
permanganate to glutaric acid. 

On distilling 2-chlorocycfopentanone either alone or, better, with 
diethylaniline, it loses hydrogen chloiide and is converted into A 8 -cyclo- 
pentenone , a colourless liquid, b. p. 135—136°, which gives a 
eemicarbazone, m. p. 214—215°, and an oxime, m. p. 52—53°. 

W.G. 


Terpenes and Ethereal Oils. OXIII. Autoreduction of 
Hydroaromatic Compounds at the Moment of their Forma¬ 
tion. Otto Wallach and Paul Fry (Anncden, 1913, 395, 74—86). 
—/?-Methyl-A0-hepten-£-one and zinc chloride form at the ordinary 
temperature after two to three weeks a very viscous, brown mass which 
is probably an additive compound, since it is decomposed into its 
generators by water. At 100°, however, methylheptenone reacts 
vigorously in the presence of zinc chloride or phosphoric oxide \ 
hydrogen is not evolved and the product is a complex mixture from 
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which an oil is obtained by distillation with steam. By distillation 
this oil yields a very large fraction, b. p. 130—140°, which is not 
1 :3 dimethylcycZo-A 1 c -hexadieneas stated previously, but is pioved to 
be a mixture of m-xylene and 1: 3-dimethyl-A-oye/ohexene by treat¬ 
ment with 3% potassium permanganate at 0°, whereby the m-xylene is 
unattacked, whilst the 1 :3-dimethylcyc/ohexene is converted into 

1: 3-dimethylcjclohexa7ie-3 :4 -diol, m. p. 

89°. The constitution of the glycol is proved by the fact that it yields 
1 :3-dimethylcycfohexan-4-one, b. p. 179—179*5°, D 21 0 9066, 1*4464 
(semicarbazone, m. p. 189° ; oxime, m. p. 98—99°), by treatment with 
warm dilute sulphuric acid. This ketone in an impure state (b. p. 
176 5°, D 16 0*9124, n h 1*446) has been described by Sabatier and 
Mailhe, in 1906. By oxidation with chromic and dilute sulphuric 
acids on the water-bath, it yields a keto-acid (semicarbazone, m. p. 
136—137°), which is converted into bromoform and #-methyladipic 
acid by alkaline hypobromite. 

Since hydrogen is not evolved and 1 :3-dimethyl-A 1 3 -cycfohexadieneis 
not obtained by the auto-condensation of the methylheptenone, it follows 
that one molecule of 1 :3-dimetbylcycZohexadiene loses hydrogen and 
changes to m-xylene, the hydrogen converting a second molecule into 
1 : 3-dimethylcycfo-A 3 -hexene. C. S. 

Synthetic p-Dialkylated Dihydroxyquinones and Hydroxy- 
perezone. Fritz Fichteb, Max Jetzer, and Robert Leepin (Annalen, 
1913,395, 1—25. Compare A., 1904, i, 678; 1908, i, 658).—The 
following substances have been prepared by the reaction, as described 
previously, between podium, ethyl oxalate, and a fatty ester in ether 
or benzene. The reaction proceeds more slowly the greater the mole¬ 
cular weight of the fatty acid, and xeaches its limit with w-decoic ester ; 
ethyl laur&te or palmitate do not yield a p-dialkylated dihydroxy- 
quinone. 3: §-Dihydroxy-2 \ 5-dikobutyl-ip-benzoquinone, C 14 H 20 O*, 
m. p. 217—218° (in closed tube), red spangles (diacetate, m. p. 113*5 , 
yellow crystals), h’om ethyl isohexoate, develops a blue coloration in 
concentiated sulphuric acid and a violet in aqueous sodium hydroxide. 
3 ; G-Dihydroxy- 2: ft-diamyl-ip-benzoqumone, C 16 H 24 0 4 , m. p. 164°, red 
leaflets (diacetate, m. p. 74°, yellow needles), from ethyl w*heptoate; 
3: 6-dihydroxy-2 : S-dihexyl-y-benzoquinone, O^HggO^ m. p. 154°, red 
scales (diacetate, m. p, 68°, yellow needles), from ethyl n-octoate; 
3 : §-dihydroxy-2 : ^-diheptyl-^benzoquinone, O so H ss O t . m. p. 145°, red 
leaflets (diacetate, m. p. 77*5°, yellow needles), from ethyl n-nonoate; 
3 : G‘dihydroxy-2 : b-dioctyl-^-benzoquinone, m. p. 141°, red leaflets, from 
ethyl ?&-decoate. In the colour of their solutions and of their alkali 
salts, and in their inactivity towards hydroxylamine and ortho-diamines, 
p-dialkylated dih) droxybenzoquinones show a greater similarity to 
chloroanilic acid than to the unsubstituted dihydroxybenzoquinone. 
The same is true of their ethers; 3: Q-dimethoxy-2 :5-dnsqpropy£-p- 

henzoquinone, m. p. 142°, prepared from 

the silver derivative, crystallises in almostJblack leaflets* 
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Ethyl i&ovalerylacetate, CH 2 Pr^ , C0*CH 2 *C0 2 Et, b. p. 99*5°/12*5 mm., 
D 16 0*964, prepared by hydrolysing ethyl isovalerylacetoacetate with 
aqueous ammonia, is soluble in alkalis, develops an intense red colora¬ 
tion with ferric chloride, yields l-phenyl-S-izobutyl-S-pyrazolone, 


CH 2 Pr0 


NPh’ 


m. p. 105*5°, with phenylhydrazine, and condenses with resorcinol and 
concentrated sulphuric acid to form 5-hydroxy-4risobutylcoumarin, 
C 18 Hi 4 0 8 , m. p. 117°, glistening needles, which dissolves in alkalis with 
a blue fluorescence. 


By treatment with ozonised oxygen, 3 : 6-dihydroxy-2 :5-dialkyl- 
^-benzoquinones in dry chlorofoim at 0° do not yield ozonides, 
but are decomposed in the sense of the equation : 

C c R 2 (0H) 2 0 2 + 60 + 2H s O - 2H 2 0 2 0 4 + 2R-C0 2 H, 
the necessary water being produced by the complete oxidation of 
a portion of the quinone; thus dihydroxydiwopropyhp-benzoquinone 
yields oxalic and isobutyric acids, dihydroxy-p-xyloquinone yields oxalic 
and acetic acids (the same products are also obtained by the oxidation 
of the quinone by alkaline potassium permanganate), dihydroxy- 
diethyl-jt?-benzoqumone yields oxalic and propionic acids, and dihydroxy- 
thymoquinone yields oxalic and isobutyric acids, acetic acid not being 
detected. 


The study of dialkylated dihydroxybenzoquinones has thrown con¬ 
siderable light on the constitution of perezone(pipitzahoicacid). Thissub- 
stance is converted through the aniline-derivative into hydroxyperezone 
by Mylius’s method (A , 1885, 777, 805). Hydroxyperezone, C 15 H 20 O 4 , 
m. p. 138—139°, yellowish-red needles, resembles the dialkylated 
dihydroxy^-benzoquinones in its colour, in the colorations it develops 
with concentrated sulphuric acid and with aqueous sodium hydroxide 
respectively, and in its conversion into a tetraacetate, C« 8 H 80 O 8> m. p. 
97—98°, colourless crystals, by reductive acetylation. By treatment 
in chloroform with ozonised oxygen, it yields oxalic acid and not 
a volatile fatty acid as expected, but ajS-diketobutyric add, which is 
isolated and identified by treating its aqueous solution with phenyl¬ 
hydrazine, whereby a/3-diketobutyric acid phenylosazone (completely 
identified by its conversion by warm alkali into 4-benzeneazo-l-phenyl- 
3-methyl-5-pyrazolone) is obtained. The formation of the diketo- 
butyrio add is accounted for if one of the side-chains in hydroxy¬ 
perezone is a propenyl group. Consequently, the other side-chain must 
be a hexyl group, since the sum of the carbon atoms in the side-chains 
is 9. Hydroxyperezone, therefore, has the constitution 


Since hydroxyperezone readily loses water to form perezinone (Mylius 
ioc, et&), whilst perezone does not suffer an analogous change, perezone 

has the constitution C 6 H 18 * C^iJ^Q^C’OHrOHMe, and pere- 

ainos® is By reduction with sodium 

amalgam and aqueous sodium hydroxide at 100°, hydroxyperezone yields 
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hexylpropenyldihydro / i*esorcinol 1 C 15 H 24 0 2 , m. p. 140—144°, colourless 
needles. By similar treatment, dihydroxythymoquinone yields methyl- 
iso propyldihydroresorcinol, m. p. 170°, softening at 145°, 

colourless leaflets. 0. S. 


m. p. 56°, b. p. 


Camphor and its Derivatives. XII. Julius Bredt ( Annalen , 
1913, 395, 26—63).—[With J. Houben, P. Levy, and S. Like.]— 

May i-chlorocamphorate, 

158°/16 mm., is prepared from 4-chlorocamphoryl chloride and sodium 
methoxide in methyl alcohol. By slow distillation at 254—285° under 
ordinary pressure, it yields hydrogen chloride and methyl dehydro- 
camphorate, C 12 H ]S 0 4 , b. p. 137°/15 mm., and also methyl chloride and 
methyl camphanate, the latter decomposition resembling that which 
occurs during the distillation of the ester of a y-halogenated fatty acid. 
Phenyl 4-chloroccmphorate , 0 22 H 28 0 4 C1, m. p. 89°, obtained in a similar 
manner from sodium phenoxide in petroleum (b. p. 70—100°), yields, by 
slow distillation or by heating with quinoline, only hydrogen chloride 
and phenyl dekydrocamphorate , C 22 H g2 0 4 , m. p. 155°. Phenyl dl-4 -chloro- 
camphorate , m.p. 74°, yields phenyl d i-dehydro camphor ate, m. p. 133°, by 
similar treatment. 

By hydrolysis with aqueous methyl alcoholic potassium hydroxide, 
removal of the alcohol and phenol, and subsequent acidification, phenyl 
dehydrocamphorate yields cWehydrocamphoric acid, m. p. 202—203°, 
[ajp +118*6° in chloroform and +113*8° in alcohol, 
which is converted into isodehydrocamphoric an¬ 
hydride (annexed formula), m. p. 185*5—186°, and 
camphonenic acid by distillation under ordinary 
pressure. isoDehydrocamphoric acid has m. p. 

181—182°, and readily yields the anhydride by 
treatment with cold acetyl chloride. Dehydrocamphoric acid yields 
camphoronic acid by oxidation with dilute nitric acid or alkaline 
potassium permanganate, and forms a methyl hydrogen ester, 0 U H lA» 
m. p. 96°, silver salt, C s H 12 (C0 2 Ag) 2 ,H 2 0, and calcium salt, 
Ci 0 H 12 O 4 Oa,4H 2 O. 

It does not form an anhydride, and yields the chloride , 
b. p. 139°/13*5 mm., m. p. about 50°, by treatment with phosphorus 
pentachlonde or acetyl chloride. The non-formation of an anhydride 
and the fact that its chloride reacts with aqueous ammonia at 0° to 
form the diamide , O 10 H 16 O 2 N 2 ,H 2 O, m. p. 191°, colourless needles 
(compare A., 1912, i, 411), show that dehydrocamphoric acid has 
something approaching the cis-trans configuration. Reference to the 
tetrahedral model shows that the two carboxyl groups are in what the 
author terms the meso-trans position, in which the spatial separation of 
the acidic groups is almost as great as in the cis-tram modification of 
the isomeric isodehydroeamphoric acid. 

The non-existence of dehydrocamphoric anhydride explains why 
hydrogen chloride or bromide cannot be eliminated from the Coring 
nl 4-chloro-j>r bromo-eamphoric anhydride. 

With S^Link and Th. Fussga>qer.]— When heated at 100° for 


CH # OH—COv 
CMe 2 0 

CH-(Wco/ 
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six hours with hydrobromic acid saturated at 0°, cf-dehydrocamphoric 
acid yields a mixture of ci&S-bromocamphoric add , m. p. 158—160°, 
and tv&jiB-Z-bronioearnphoric add , m. p. 232°, of which the former is 
easily soluble in benzene. The ciVacid, which is the chief product of 
the action of hydiobromic acid at 0°, yields ds-camphoric acid, and the 
trcms- acid yields fr'crns-camphoric acid, by reduction with zinc and 
glacial acetic and 24% hydrochloric acids. The action of hydrobromic 
acid at 100° on d^dehydrocamphoiic acid yields a mixture of two 
stereoisomeric dl-3 •bromocamphoric acids, m. p. 188—189° (decomp.) 
and 239—240° respectively, of which the less fusible is the chief 
product, is insoluble in benzene, and yields Jram-cM-camphoric acid by 
reduction. Unlike the active acid, dJ-dehydrocamphoric acid is not 
attacked by hydrobromic acid at 0°, even alter three months. 

By boiling with aqueous sodium carbonate and subsequently 
acidifying, ds-3-bromocamphoric acid yields 3 ’hydroxycamphorolactorbe, 
C 10 H u O 4 , m. p. 228°, whilst *ra?w-3-bromocamphoric acid yields trans- 
3 -hydroxycamphoric acid , C 10 H 10 O fi , m. p. 194°, and camphonenio acid, 
m. p. 155°, identical with that mentioned above and with the un¬ 
saturated acid obtained by Noyes from the nitroso-derivative of 
aminolauronolic anhydride (A., 1906, i, 397). The constitution of 
camphonenic acid is proved by the formation of camphoronic acid 
by oxidation with nitric acid or potassium permanganate. 

3-Hydroxycamphorolactone boils unchanged, but -3-hydroxy~ 

camphoric acid yields dehydrocamphoric acid and wodehydrocamphoric 
anhydride by slow distillation. tfrans-3-Hydroxycamphoric anhydride 
yields only the latter by distillation. 

By heating equal molecular quantities of bromine and dehydro- 
camphoryl chloride at 100° for six hours, decomposing the product 
with aqueous sodium carbonate, and acidifying, an unsaturated acid , 
m. p. 149°, colourless needles, is obtained, which is probably 
dehydrolauTolenic acid. 

From the behaviour of the two acids, it is probable that in ds- 3- 
bromocamphoric acid the two carboxyl groups are each in the 
ds-position to the bromine atom, whilst in ft'om-3-bromocamphoric 
add the bromine is in the cis-position to the neighbouring carboxyl 
and in the trans-position to the other carboxyl group, because lactone 
formation does not occur by the distillation of its esters, although the 
halogen is in the y-position to the carboxyl group. 0. S. 

Action of Magnesium and Allyl Haloids on Camphor. 
Mktsohislav Chojn (/. Russ. Phys. Ghem. Soc . 1912,44,1844—1853). 
—Allylbormol (1:7; 7-trimethyl-2-allyl-l : 2 :2-bieycloAet><an-2-oJ). 

CH 2 *OH—CHg 7 

| 9 Me * I 

obtained by decomposing with water the product of the interaction of 
magnesium, allyl biomide or iodide, and camphor, is a colourless, 
viscous liquid with a pleasant camphor-like odour, b. p. 118—119°/ 
17 mm., 120—121°/21 mm, D? 8 0-9474, 1*48943, and exhibits 

the normal molecular weight in freezing benzene or boiling ether. It 
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unites with two atoms of bromine and, when treated in ethereal 
solution and in presence of anhydrous sodium sulphate with dry 
hydrogen chloride at 0°, gives the analogous chloro-denvative, which 
is converted into the corresponding un saturated hydrocarbon when 
heated with dry pyridine. 

Oxidation of allylbomeol with 1% potassium permanganate solution 
yields By-dihydroxypropylbomeol (1:7: l-frimethyl-'l-pi'opaii-fiy-diol- 

OH 2 -CH-Cff 2 

1:2:2-bicyclofoptoi-2-o£), I CMe 2 j 

CH 2 -CMe-C(OH)*CH s - CH(OH) • CH 2 - OH 
which forms radiating or beard-like masses of tasteless, odourless, 
snow-white crystals, m. p. 119—120°, and exhibits normal ebullio- 
scopic behaviour in benzene. 

When oxidised with 4% potassium permangauate (4 atoms of 
oxygen), allylbomeol is converted into the hydroxy-acid, bomeolacetic 

acid , CMe 2 1 , which was not obtained in the 

CHg* uMe* C(OH) • GH 2 * C0 2 H 

pure state; the ammonium , silver, and calcium ( + 2H 2 0) salts of the 
acid were prepared and analysed. T. H. P. 

Bupleurol. The Alcohol from the Essential Oil of Bupleurum 
fhicticosum. Luigi France&coni and E. Sernagiotto {Aui E. 
Accad. Lined, 1913, [vl 22, i, 34—40).—This alcohol, which the 
authors named bupleurol , can be isolated by the aid of phthalic 
anhydride from the higher fractions of the essential oil. It has the 
composition C 10 H 20 O, b. p. 209—210°/762 mm., D 17 0 8490, 1*4508, 

and is optically inactive; the substance has a slight, pleasant odour 
of roses. Prom its physical properties the substance is probably an 
olefmic alcohol, and this is supported by the fact that it yields an oily 
dibromide . It forms a uretham , which crystallises in lustrous 
needles, m. p. 45°. Oxidation of bupleurol with chromic acid yields: 
(1) an aldehyde , which shows SchifPs reaction, and gives a semicarb- 
azone, m. p. 135°; (2) an aldehyde , of which the semicarbazone has m. p. 
97°; (3) a ketone (b. p. 217°, 1*4419), which yields a semicm'bazom , 

m. p. 189—190°; (4) a red oil, b. p. 207°, which is the ester of 
bupleurol and the corresponding acid , which was also isolated. 
Bupleurol is isomeric with citronellol and with androl, and the authors 
assign to it the formula 0 HMe 2 *[CH i! ] 3 , 0 (CH 2 )* 0 H 2 * 0 H g * 0 H, which 
is that of a dihydro-derivative of nerol. 

When the phthalic ester of bupleurol is dissolved in ammonia and 
treated with silver nitrate, the silver salt, C 18 H 2S 0 4 Ag, is obtained, 
m. p. 135°. 

In the isolation of bupleurol, a substance, O 10 H 16 O, is als met with; 
it has an acrid odour, gives a coloration with SchifFs reagent, reduces 
ammoniacal silver nitrate, and has D 0*9264, [a]i> 14*93°, n D 1*4909. 

R V.S, 

Insoluble Constituents of Gears- and Rambong-Caout- 
chouo. Clayton Beadle and Henry P. Stevens (Zeitech. Ghent, Ind, 
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Eolloide, 1913, 12, 46—48).—The influence of the insoluble constitu¬ 
ents on the properties of Ceara- and Rambong-caoufcchouc has been 
investigated, and the results compared with those of similar experiments 
carried out previously with Hevea-caoutehouo (A.., 1912, i, 789). 
** Benzine ** was added to the caoutchouc, and the products recovered from 
the upper clear solution and the lower turbid solution were separately 
examined, the latter containing practically the whole of the insoluble 
constituent. The data compared are the nitrogen content, the proportion 
of free and fixed sulphur in the vulcanised material, and the mechanical 
properties. Although the relationships involved are of a complicated 
character, it would appear that the insoluble constituents play an 
important part in connexion with the vulcanisation of the caoutchouc, 
and are more or less independent of the percentage content of nitro¬ 
genous substances in the caoutchouc. H. M. D. 

Artificial Caoutchoucs. II. Caul 1). Harries (Anncden, 1913, 
395, 211—264).—Replies are given to the remarks of Lebedev (A., 
1911, i, 959), Kondakov, Osfcromisslenski, and Perkin (A., 1912, i, 
636) in connexion with the author’s first paper (A, 1911, i, 798). 

[With Max Hagedorn.] —The identity of natural and of artificial 
caoutchoucs cannot be satisfactorily tested by a comparison of their 
derivatives except in the case of the ozonides. The products of their 
decomposition contain similar amounts of lssvualdehyde and its acid 
and diperoxide. Also the comparison of the velocity of decomposition, 
under proper conditions, of the diozonides and dioxozonides (Harries 
and Keymann, A., 1908, i, 967 ; Harries, A., 1912, i, 706) gives satis¬ 
factory results. The decomposition curves of the diozonides of Para 
caoutchouc (purified by twice precipitating its benzene solution by 
alcohol, and by two extractions with acetone in a Soxhlet apparatus 
for twelve hours), of gutta-percha, and of artificial caoutchouc obtained 
by the autopolymerisation of isoprene at 95°, are the same; the 
decomposition curve of artificial caoutchouc, obtained from isoprene 
by the acetic acid process, is slightly different. The decomposition 
curve of u aodium M caoutchouc diozonide is quite different. The same 
is true of the butadiene caoutchoucs. “ Sodium ” butadiene-caoutchouc 
(purified by the alcohol-benzene method) forms a diozonide, the decom¬ 
position products of which do not contain a trace of succindialdehyde 
or Issvulaldehyde, and the decomposition curve of which is quite 
different from that of the diozonide of butadiene-caoutchouc polymerised 
by heat. 

'Like natural caoutchouc, artificial normal” caoutchoucs form 
diozonides and dioxozonides. Artificial u sodium” caoutchoucs also 
form diozonides and dioxozonides, although with greater difficulty; 
the products of their decomposition by water are similar, but the 
diozonides yield a larger proportion of aldehydes, the dioxozonides a 
larger amount of acids. 

Gutta-percha, purified by alcohol and chloroform and by prolonged 
extraction with acetone, yields, with washed 9—10% ozone, a diozonide, 
w ^ich so closely resembles the diozonide of natural or of 
artificial caoutchouc that most probably they are identical. By further 
treatment with 18% ozone in chloroform, gutta-percha diozonide yields 
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a dioxozonide, O 10 H 16 O 8 , which behaves like the dioxozonide of Para 
caoutchouc. 

The authors have been able to account for a phenomenon which 
has frequently been observed. Caoutchouc diozonides, prepared 
apparently in the same manner, frequently yield, by decomposition 
with water, different amounts of the crystalline Imvulaldehyde 
diperoxide, m. p. 196°; it has now been shown that the quantity 
of this product increases with amount of dioxozonide in the diozonide. 

In partial agreement with Gottlob (A., 1908, i, 436), the authors 
find that the diozonides of African (Congo) caoutchoucs yield quantities 
of decomposition products distinctly different from those of the 
decomposition products of the diozonides of Para caoutchouc, artificial 
caoutchouc, and gutta-percha. Congo caoutchoucs yield dioxozonides 
only with difficulty. 

[With Wilhelm Schonberg.] —The exhaustive methylation of 
piperidine is not a suitable method for the preparation of piperylene 
in quantity. It can be obtained readily as follows: (1) acrildehyde 
and magnesium ethyl bromide yield by the usual process the alcohol, 
CH 2 :CH*CHEf OH, which is then dehydrated by phthalic anhydride; 
(2) the alcohol, CHEt 2 -OH, prepared in the usual manner from ethyl 
formate and magnesium ethyl bromide, yields A0-pentene by distilla¬ 
tion with phosphoric oxide; the olefine forms a dibromide, 
OHMeBr-CHEtBr, 

b. p. 65—70°/15 mm., which is converted into piperylene by the 
sodium carbonate process at about 600°. This is the best method. 

By heating for about fourteen days at 105—110° in an atmosphere 
of carbon dioxide, piperylene polymerises to “normal” piperylene - 
caoutchouc, ^10^16* which is elastic and very closely resembles u normal ” 
isoprene-caoutchouc in most of its properties. It forms a nitrosite- a, 
O 10 H i 6 0 6 N 2 (?), decomp. 118—122°, yellow powder, insoluble in 
acetone or ethyl acetate, and a nitrosite-Q, 2C 10 H 15 OJST 8 , decomp., 
162—164°, easily soluble in acetone or ethyl acetate, and an unstable 
bromide , C 10 H 15 Br 8 (1), decomp. 150—160°, pale yellow, amorphous 
powder; these three derivatives are almost indistinguishable from the 
corresponding derivatives of “ normal 19 isoprene-caoutchouc. The 
ozonides of the two caoutchoucs, however, are quite dissimilar. By 
treatment with washed ozone in chloroform, piperylene-caoutchouc 
yields the diozonide , O 10 H 16 O 6 , which explodes violently by heating, 
and exhibits the usual properties of ozonides. It forms a dioxozonide 
only with very great difficulty. The decomposition curve of piperylene- 
caoutchouc diozonide is similar to, yet quite distinct from, that of 
normal caoutchouc diozonide, but the decomposition products are 
quite different. The former diozonide does not yield Isevulaldehyde, 
but a substance which is most probably methylsuccindialdehyde. 
Hence “normal” piperylene-caoutchouc (which is a true structural 
isomeride of “ normal n caoutchouc, piperylene being A tt v-pentadiene) 
is a derivative of 1:5-dimebhyl-2 : 6-cycfooctadiene, 


20HMe:CH*0H:0H 2 



Me-CH:OH-OH 2 
2 —CHICH-CHMe 

SOHO-OHj-OHMe-OHO. 
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During the polymerisation of piperylene by heating, a by-product is 
obtained in the form of a terpene, C 10 H 16 , b. p. 58—59°/ll mm., 
T>? 3 0*8313, nf? 3 1*46916, m* 1*46620, rty 1*48373, which forms a 
crystalline bromide , m. p. 178°, and a white diozonide , Oi 0 H 1(i O 6 ; the 
velocity of decomposition of the latter by water at 125° is very great, 
but definite substances could not be isolated from the products owing 
to lack of material. 

The polymerisation of piperylene by sodium at 60° yields a 
4t sodium ’* piperylene-caoutchouc which is brittle after purification ; it 
forms a nitrosite, decomp. 140—145°, and a bromide, the analyses of 
which do not correspond with the formulse of the normal compounds. 

[By the Author.] —The proof of the presence of an 8-ring in “ normal ” 
caoutchoucs is of fundamental importance in the chemistry of 
caoutchoucs. To test this point, the velocity of decomposition 
of “ normal * butadiene-caoutchouc diozonide has been com¬ 
pared with that of the diozonide of Willstatter’s 1: 5-cyclo- 
octadiene. (A serious difficulty is encountered in separating the 
“normal** butadiene-caoutchouc from the terpenoid hydrocarbon, 
c 8 h 13 , obtained as a by-product during the polymerisation. Both 
substances form almost colourless diozonides, C 8 H 12 O 0 ; the diozonide 
of the terpenoid hydrocarbon is decomposed very rapidly by water at 
125°, and the products of decomposition contain hydrogen peroxide, 
but do not respond to the pyrrole test.) The comparison shows that 
both decompose at the same rate '(at first the “ normal ” butadiene- 
caoutchouc decomposes more rapidly, but this is probably due to the 
presence of a little of the easily decomposable diozonide of the 
terpenoid hydrocarbon), and yield practically the same amount of 
succindialdehyde. Since the decomposition curve of 1: 5-cyclo- 
octadiene diozonide is very characteristic, and since the decomposition 
products of the two diozonides are quite alike in not responding to the 
hydrogen peroxide test and in containing the same percentage of 
succindialdehyde, the statement is made with considerable confidence 
that “ normal ** caoutchoucs contain an 8-ring. 

[With Bichard Seitz.] —Although Zelinsky and Gorsky (A., 1908, 
i, 619) have resolved l-methyl-A‘ j5 4 -cj/cZohexadiene into its active 
forms, their method of preparing the substance does not necessarily 
lead to the formation of a compound of this constitution (compare 
Harries and Neymann, A., 1909, i, 218). The authors, therefore, 
have used a method similar to that by which Harries obtained pure 
A 1:S -cycfchexadiene (A., 1912, i, 343). 1 -Methyl-A 3 -c 2 /cfohexene and 

bromine in acetic acid yield 3:4-d ibromo -1 -metkylcyclcJieccane, b. p. 
94—95°/12 mm., which reacts with 33% alcoholic trimethylamine 
(2 mols.) at about 95° for twenty hours to form 1 -methyl-^-oyclo- 
bexenyl-3-trim6thylamm<mium bromide or l-WM^/-A s -cycloAea»7^4-«n- 
methylammonium bromide , C^H^NBr, m. p, 166—167°. The bromide, 
whichever constitution it may have, must yield 1-methyl-A 2:4 -cy<j&>hexa- 
diene by treatment with water and silver oxide and subsequent distilla¬ 
tion. The hydrocarbon agrees well in its physical constants (b, p. 
100;5—101-5°, Df 5 0*8252, w* 1*46225, wf 5 1*46619, n y 1*48519) with 
Zelinsky and Gorsky's compound (loo. cit.). By treatment with 
unwashed 18— 30% ozone in chloroform, it yields a diozonide , O 7 H 10 O 6 , 
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which is decomposed in ether by copper hydride, yielding probably 
methylsuccindialdehyde and glyoxal; these substances, however, could 
not be definitely identified. 0. S. 

Comparative Researches on the Polymerisation Products 
of jSy-Dimethylbutadiene obtained Spontaneously and by 
Heat. Carl D. Harries ( Annalen, 1913, 395, 264—272).—[With 
Max Hagedorn.] —“Normal” /?y-dimethylbutadiene-caoutchouc, pro¬ 
duced by heating /fy-dimetbylbutadiene in a closed vessel, yields very 
readily the diozonide and the dioxozonide, both of which are decom¬ 
posed by water, giving an almost quantitative yield of acetonylacetone. 
Kondakov’s white, insoluble polymeride, produced by the prolonged 
keeping of j3y-dimethylbutadiene at the ordinary temperature, also 
readily forms a diozonide, C 12 H 20 O 6 , and dioxozonide, C 12 H 20 O 8 , by the 
decomposition of which by water only about 20% of acetonylacetone is 
produced. Also the decomposition curves of the two diozonides are 
very different. 

By exposure to air for a few hours, Kondakov’s polymeride changes 
to a yellow, soluble resin. This forms a diozonide, C 12 H 20 O 6 , and 
dioxozonide , C 12 H 20 O 8 , by the decomposition of which about 36% 
of acetonylacetone is obtained. 

The author is of opinion that Kondakov’s polymeride is not a true 
caoutchouc, and by analogy, therefore, that the caoutchouc obtained by 
Pickles (T., 1910, 97, 1085) by the prolonged keeping of isoprene is 
not true caoutchouc. C. S* 

Chlorophyll L£on Marchlewski ( Annalen , 1913,395,194—210). 
—A reply to Willstatter and Isler (A., 1912, i, 710). The author 
maintains his contention that Willstatter's phaeophytin is chloro- 
phyllan under another name The heterogeneity of chlorophyllan was 
established by the author and Malarski (A., 1909, i, 947) before 
Willstatter (A., 1911, i, 393). 

The proportion of the components a and b iu chlorophyll is deter¬ 
mined far more conveniently by Marchlewski and Jacobson’s method 
(A., 1912, ii, 705) than by Willstatter and Isler’s process (loo* tit.). 

0. S. 

Alkaloids of Aconitum Lyoootonum. Heinrich Schulze and 
Erich Bierung (Arch. Pharm ., 1913, 251, 8—49).—A detailed 
resume is first given of the work of Htibschmann (tichweiz. Woch. 
Pharm., 1863, 3, 269), Dragendorff and Spohn (A,, 1885, 403), 
Emberg (Dies. Dorpat 1867), Dohrmann (ibid., 1888), and van der 
Bellen (ibid., 1890) on these alkaloids. The author’s results extend, 
and to some extent confirm, those of Dragendorff and his pupils. It 
is shown that the alkaloids of this species differ from the typical 
“ aconitines” in not yielding two monobasic acids on hydrolysis. 

The coarsely giound roots were exhausted wit!s 94% alcohol, the 
extract concentzated, and set aside to deposit sucrose, the mother 
liquor further concentrated, and diluted with three times its volume of 
water to separate resin and oil, and the filtrate, after extraction with 
ether to remove the last traces of oil, made alkaline with sodium 
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hydroxide find the liberated lycaconitine extracted with ether. The 
alkaline liquor was then shaken with chloroform, and the amorphous 
alkaloids so obtained freed from traces of lycaconitine by extraction 
with ether. This partly purified mixture of alkaloids was dissolved 
in dilute hydrochloric acid (3%), the solution treated with potassium 
thiocyanate in excess to remove an alkaloid giving an insoluble 
thiocyanate, and the filtrate made alkaline with sodium hydroxide and 
extracted with chloroform, which removed myoctonme. 

Lycaconitire, C 86 H 4b O 10 N 2 , [a]? +42*47° in alcohol, was decolorised 
by means of ani ma l charcoal, and thus obtained as a colourless powder, 
easily soluble in alcohol or chloroform, less so in ether; it is a weak 
base from which no crystalline derivatives could be prepared. On 
hydrolysis by water or dilute hydrochloric acid, it yields succinic acid 
and anthranoyl-lycoctonine. Alkalis hydrolyse it to lycoctonine and 
lycoctoninic acid. 

Myoctonine, (C 80 H 42 O 10 N 2 ) 2 , [a]? + 44*79° in alcohol, is a colourless, 
amorphous powder, soluble in alcohol or chloroform, but sparingly do 
in ether; the solution in alcohol fluoresces bluish-violet. No crystalline 
derivatives were obtained. On hydrolysis by hydrochloric acid or 
alkali**, it furnishes the same products as lycaconitine. 

The unnamed base giving an insoluble thiocyanate was not 
analysed; on hydrolysis by alkalis, it also yields lycoctonine and 
lycoctoninic acid. 

Lycoctonine, O^HgqOyNjHgO, m, p. 131—133°, [a]o+49*64° in 
alcohol, crystallises in long, colourless needles from dilute alcohol, is a 
strong base, contains four methoxyl groups and a methylimino-group, 
and becomes amorphous when dehydrated by drying at 100°/40 mm. 
The hydrochloride , B,H01,H 2 0, m. p. 75° (decomp.), forms colourless 
prisms; the hydrobromide, B,HBr,2H 2 0, has m. p. 88—89°, and the 
perchlorate , B,HC10 4 ,1 £H 2 0, m. p. 68—69° (decomp.), forms heavy 
prisms. The meihiodide , B,MeI, m. p. 178°, forms pale yellow needles 
from alcohol on addition of ether, and the methochloi'ide avrichloride , 
B,Me,HAuGl 4 , small, heavy, yellow prisma Lycoctonine contains at 
least two hydroxyl groups. 

Lycoctoninic acid, G n H n 0 5 N, m. p. 179°, forms bright brown 
needles or leaflets from dilute alcohol, and appears to be succinanil- 
carboxylie acid (Riedel, A., 1912, i, 774). 

Anthranoyl lycoctonine, G S2 H 44 0 8 N 2 , m. p, 154—155°, forms bright 
brown, glancing leaflets, is easily soluble in chloroform, but sparingly 
so in other solvents; the solutions fluoresce bluish-violet. The alkaloid 
contains four methoxyl groups and a methylimino-group* The 
perchlorate, B,2HC10 4 , alone was obtained crystalline; it forms aggre¬ 
gates of colourless needles, and does not melt completely even at 235°. 
On hydrolysis by sodium hydroxide in alcohol, the free base yields 
lycoctonine and anthranilic acid. Anthranoyl-lycoctonine is probably 
identical with DragendorfFs “ lyc&conine,” but as it is not analogous 
with the other ** aconines,” lycoctonine be*ng the corresponding sub¬ 
stance in this instance, it is proposed to abandon this name. 

The reactions of these alkaloids with the usual alkaloids! reagents 
and precipitants are tabulated in the original. 

Hildebrandt reports that in doses of 0*01 gram, lycaconitine stills the 
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frog’s heart m five hoars and myoetonine in seven hours, death 
occurring three hours later. Lycoctonine causes paralysis after seven 
hours, but does not still the heart, whilst the action of the relatively 
insoluble anthranoyl-lycoctonine only becomes apparent after sis days. 
When paralysis of the heart’s action does not come on too quickly, all 
the alkaloids show the characteristic action of the aconitines on the 
heart. T. A. H, 

^-Laudanine. Herman Becker and Theodor Eicjhler {Annalen, 
1913, 395, 377—381)—The reduction of an alcoholic solution of 
aY-methylnorpapaverinium phenol betaine (Decker and Dunant, A., 1908, 
i, 204) by tin and concentrated hydrochloric acid on the water-bath 
yields the stannochlwide, C 20 H 35 O 4 N,HOl,SnOl 2 , of a base, O 20 H 25 O 4 N, 
m. p. 111°, which has the constitution : 

0 6 H 8 (0Me) 2 -CH 2 -0H<^(£Wag)>CH 2 , 

and is called ij/Jaudcmine , since it differs from laudanine only by the 
interchange in position of a hydroxyl and a methoxyl group. The 
hydrochloride , platinichloride , chromate, picmte, m. p. 162—163°, and 
perchlorate of the base are mentioned. 0. S. 


Syntheses of Dihydrowoquinoline Derivatives. Herman 
Decker, Walter Kbopp, Heinrich Hotbb, and Paul Becker 
(Annalen , 1913, 395, 299—320. Compare Pictet and Kay, A., 1909, 
i, 513; Decker and Kropp, ibid., i , 513).—Derivatives of 3:4-dihydro- 
isoquinoline are obtained by the interaction of acyl-£-phenylethyl- 
amides and phosphorus pentachloride and phosphoryl chloride in 
boiling benzene, toluene, or xylene, moisture being carefully excluded. 
Formo-/?-phenylethylamide yields very little 3 :4-dihydrotsoquinoline 
(picrate , m. p. 174—176°), the chief products being yS-phenylethylamine 
and £-phenylethylaminomalon-£-phenylethylamide (Decker and Becker, 
A., 1911, i, 714). Phenylaceto-£-phenylethylamide, treated as in 
Decker and Kropp’s method (loc. cit,), yields di-p-phenyleikylamme (1), 
NH(CH 2 -CH„Ph) 2 , b. p. 220—230730 mm. {picrate, m. p. 229—231°), 
and l-benzyl-3:4-dihydroisoquinoiine (picrate, m. p. 182°, not 174—175° 
[Pictet and Kay, loc . ciU J). Oxaiodi-/3-phenylethylamide yields a 
mbstame {hydrochloride, m. p. 191—193°; picrate, 0 24 H 21 0 8 N 5 , m. p. 
167—168°, canary-green needles), which is probably 3: 4rdihydro\$o- 
quinolyl -1 -carboxy-fi-phenylethylamide, C 9 NH g * (JON H* CH 2 *CH 2 Ph, 
since it yields ^-phenylethylaznine and a derivative of isoquinoline 
by hydrolysis by hydrochloric acid at 120°. Even by energetic treat¬ 
ment, the substance cannot be converted into bis-3; 4-dihydrowo- 


quinolyL 

Homopiperonoylhomopiperonylamine yields 1 -piperonylnorhydrae- 

tinine (annexed formula), m. p. 
jx 136—137°, colourless plates (picrate, 

^ s\ s\ w m. p. 220—223° [decomp.l; platmi- 

CH 2 <Rj I 5 2 % chloride, decomp. 175—180°), to- 

Kj /\y^ A geth*r with another base, picrate, 
v r n _, A __ m. p. 228° 

0H 2 *u 6 H g .O 2 .uH 2 Phenylacetohomopiperonylamide 
yields 1 - benzylnorhydrastinine 


x 
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(picrate, m. p. 205—206° [decomp.]), whilst bmzohomopipei'mylarnide, 
CH 2 0 2 :C 6 H 8 -0H 2 -CH/NH-C0Ph, m. p. 122°, colourless needles, 
prepared by beating hornopiperonylamiTie benzoate , m. p. 115°, yellowish- 
green needles, at 180° (compaie this vol., i, 272), or from bomo- 
piperonyl amin e by the Schotten-Baumann method, yields l-phenyl- 
norhydraetimne, G lc TI 1B O^S, m. p. 141°, colourless prisms ( [methiodide , 
m. p. 241°; picrate, m. p. 188—190°). 

Formohomopipei onylamide yields by condensation nor hydrastinine, 

m. p. 90—91°, stout needles (picrate, in. p. 

037 — 238 °; hydrochloride, m. p. 192°; platinichloride, decomp, 
about 240°), the chief product, however, being Juyyyiopipermylammo- 
malondtkomopiperonyldiamide, 

Cn 2 0 2 ^ i b H 8 -OH 2 -CH 2 - 2 m-OH(CO‘NH-OH 2 -CH 2 *CgH 8 :CHo 0 2 ) 2> 
m. p. 124—126° (decomp.), colourless needles, which forms a picrate, 
m. p. 210 — 211 ° (decomp.), yellow plates, and hydrochloride, m. p. 
182—183°. O. S. 

Syntheses of Hydrastinine and its JV-Homologues. Herman 
Decker (Annalen, 1913, 395, 321—328).—Norhydrastinine (pre¬ 
ceding abstract) and methyl sulphate react in toluene at 100 ° to form 
2 -methyhiorhydraetinine metkosulphate (hydrastinine methosidphate ), 
C 10 H 0 O 2 NMe-SO 4 Me, 

m. p. 117—119°, pale yellow, crystalline powder, from which hydras¬ 
tinine is liberated by 15% sodium hydroxide at 0 °. 

Norhydrastinine in alcohol leacts with benzyl chloride at 50° to 
form the bmzylockloride, Cj^SgOgNCl'CHgPh, m. p. 215°, pale yellow 
powder, and with ethyl iodide to form the ethiodide, C 10 ff Q O 2 NEtI, 
m. p. 222 °, yellow leaflets; 2 -ethylnorhydrastmine picrate has m. p. 
175°. O. S. 

Synthesis of Cotamine and Third Synthesis of Hydrastinine. 
Herman Decker and Paul Becker (Annalen, 1913, 395, 328—342). 
— Forinythomomyristicylamine, CH 2 0 2 IC 6 H 2 (0Me) , CH 2 “CH 2 *NH*CH0, 
m. p. 105—106° (corr.), colourless needles, obtained by beating homo- 
myiisticylamine formate at 160—170° for three hours, is converted, 
by pbosphoryl chloride in boiling toluene and subsequently basifying 
the aqueous solution of the product, into norcotamine, 

0H 2 0 2 :0 b H(0M e)<^gig Hs , 

( picrate , m. p. 182—184°, yellow needles), the methiodide of which, 
m. p. 184—186° (decomp), is identical with cotarnine hydriodide, and 
the methosulphate of which is converted into cotamine picrate (Salway, 
T., 1911, 97,1208) by alcoholic picric acid. 

Equal molecular quantities of homopiperonylamine and benz- 
aldehyde react on the water-bath to form benzylidenehomopiperonyl- 
amine, CH 2 0 2 X 6 H 8 *CH 2 ‘CB 2 \NICHPh, m. p. 36°, pale yellow prisms, 
which is converted by methyl iodide (without a solvent) at 100 ° into 
the methiodide. The latter is hydrolysed by boiling 95% alcohol or by 
steam, yielding benzaldehyde and fumopipermylutethylamine hydriodide , 
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m. p. 135—136° (corr.), colourless leaflets. Homopiperonylmethylamim, 
OioH^O^N, b. p. 156—158°/24 mm., pale yellow oil (carbonate, m. p. 
72—75° ; hydrochloride , m. p. 183—185°; picrate , m. p. 166—167° 
[corr.]), is converted into formylhomopiperonylmethylamiue by heating 
its formate at 150—160° for seven hours. By condensation with 
phospboryl chloride in boiling toluene and basiflcation of the product, 
the formyl derivative is converted into hydrastinine. 

By processes similar to the preceding, benzylidenehomopiperonylamine 
and its ethiodide, homopiper any lethylamine hy dr iodide, m. p. 126—128°, 
white leaflets, and the corresponding hydrochloride, m. p. 183—185°, 
and picrate, m. p. 135—136°, orange-red leaflets,, formylhomopiperonyl- 
ethylamine, and 2 -ethylnorhydrastinine (preceding abstract) have been 
prepared. 

When a certain temperature or duration of heating is exceeded, 
by-products are obtained in the interaction of benzylidenehomo- 
piperonylamine and an alkyl haloid. Their production is due to the 
formation of homopiperonyl haloid, which reacts with the benzylidene 
compound in the same manner as does the alkyl haloid, a derivative of 
dimethylamine being produced simultaneously. As an illustration of 
such heterospasis (compare Decker and Fellenberg, A., 1909, i, 116), 
equal molecular quantities of benzylidenehomopiperonylamine and 
methyl iodide hive been heated in benzene at 140° for six hours and 
the product has been hydrolysed by steam, whereby dihomopiperonyl- 
amine hydriodide , NH(CH 2 *0H 2 *C 6 H 3 :CH 2 0 2 ) 2 ,IH, m. p. 234—236°, 
pale yellow prisms, has been obtained. The corresponding base has 
m. p. 72—75° (decomp.). 

Moreover, quaternary ammonium haloids are formed when moisture 
is present during the interaction of benzylidenehomopiperonylamine 
and an alkyl haloid; in the preceding example, homopiperonyltrimethyl - 
ammonium iodide , m. p. 260—261°, is formed. C. S. 

Syntheses of Tetrahydroisoquinoline Derivatives. Herman 
Decker and Paul Becker (Annalen, 1913, 395, 342—362).—Homo- 
piperonylamine or a similar derivative of / 3 -phenylethylamine reacts 
readily at the ordinary temperature with an equal molecular quantity 
of an aldehyde to form the alkylidene derivative, which is converted 
into a tetrahydroisoqui noline derivative by a suitable catalyst; homopiper- 
onylamine (or similar base) and the aldehyde, reacting directly in the 
presence of the catalyst, yield quite different products. 

By adding slowly a benzene solution of benzylidenehomopiperonyl- 
amine to moderately warm, concentrated hydrochloric acid, the hydro- 
chloride, m. p. 309—311°, of \-phmyldihydrono*'hydrmtinine 9 



m. p. 97—98°, large, hexagonal leaflets, is obtained; the nitrate and 
picrate, m. p. 169—170° (decomp.), dark yellow prisms, are described. 
The Bame base is produced by reducing 1-phenylnorhydrastinine (pre¬ 
ceding abstract) by alcohol and 2*5% sodium amalgam, the solution 
being kept acid by the addition of glacial acetic acid. 

Piperonylidenehomopipermylamim, m. p. 117—118° (unstable 
picrate , m. p. 143—145°), and cinri<miyliden^niopipeTonylamine 9 m. p. 

x 2 
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61—63°, are respectively prepared from equal molecular quantities of 
the components on the water-bath. 

The slow addition of homopiperonylamine to 20% formaldehyde yields 
homopi) eronylnwihylentamim, CHgCY.CgHg*OH 2 *CH^N 10 H 2l a liquid, 
which is converted by hydrochloric acid on the water-bath into the 
hydrochloride, m. p. 274—276°, of dihydronorhydrastinine, O X0 H 11 O 2 lf J 
m. p. 81—83°. Tnis base, the hydrochloride of which is also obtained 
by reducing noi hydrastinine with tin and hydrochloric acid, forms a 
hydrobromvle , m. p. 256—258°, picrate , m. p. 229—231° (decomp.), and 
carbonate) m. p. 114—115° (decoinp. corr.), and reacts in bebzene with 
methyl iodide to form the hydriodide, m. p. 239—241° (Freund and 
Will record 232°) of dihydrohydrastinine. Dihydronorhydrastinine 
and methyl sulphate react in benzene to form a crystalline substance, 
m. p. 135—137°, which is converted, by successive treatment with 
sodium hydrogen carbonate and hydrochloric acid, into dihydrohydra¬ 
stinine hydrochloride, m. p. 276—278°. Dihydrohydrastinine in the 
form of its hydrochloride is obtained directly from homopiperonyl¬ 
amine hydrochloride by heating it with 40% formaldehyde at 130° for 
three hours. The same hydrochloride is also produced from 
homopiperonylmethylamine hydrochloride or dihydronorhydrastinine 
hydrochloride and an excess of 40% formaldehyde at 120°. 

The paper closes with an explanation of Eschweiler’s process of 
methylation by means of formaldehyde which is represented by the 
scheme: 


RR'XH,HX 


\X 
/Me 

RR'N^HO 


—y 

RR'NMeX + R*OO s H. 


This explanation is in harmony with the fact that quaternary 
ammonium salts are not produced by Eschweiler’s method, and, applied 
to phenols, will account for the frequent occurrence of the methoxyl 
group in plant substances. 0. S. 


Synthesis of Pyrroles from Amino-ketones and Ketones 
or Ketonio Esters. Oscab Piloty and Paul Hiesoh (Annalen, 
1913, 395 , 63—74).—The synthesis of pyrrole derivatives by Knorr'b 
method of condensing amino-ketones and esters of yS-ketonic acids 
in glacial acetic acid fails in many cases. The authors now find that 
condensation in alkaline solution is much more satisfactory, and that 
ketones can be used instead of ketonic esters. An aqueous solution of 
the amino-kecone hydrochloride is tieated with an excess of an alkali 
hydroxide, the ketone or ketonic ester is added, and the closed vessel 
is kept at a gentle heat or left for several days at the ordinary 
temperature j thus aminoacetone yields 2:4-dimethylpyrrole with 
acetone, %-phmylA-msthylpyrroh, m. p. 152°, with acetophenone, 
3:8:4-trimethylpyrrole with methyl ethyl ketone, 3: trdArmihyl- 
Z-tthylpyrroU, an oil (pwrate, m. p. 122*5°), with diethyl ketone, 
whilst methyl a aminoethyl ketone yields 2:3: 5-trhmthylpyrrole, b. p. 
75*5 —76-5°/16 mm. (and tetramethylpyrazine as a by-product), with 
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acetone, and 2 : 3 :4 : %-tetramthylpymoh> (picrate, m. p. 125—120°), 
and chiefly tetramethylpyrazine, with methyl ethyl ketone. 

Aminoacetone yields ethyl 2:4-dimethylpyrrole-3-carboxylate with 
ethyl acetoacetate, and ethyl hydrogen Z-methylpyrrole-k : 5-dicarboxylate , 

NH< 'C(^0 2 H)-^<OOs,Et’ m ' p ’ 196 °’ with ethyl oxalaoetate l by 
hydrolysis the ethyl hydrogen ester is converted into Z-methylpym'ole- 
4(or 5)-carboxylio acid, m. p. 149°, which yields 3-methylpyrrole by 
heating. 

Methyl a-aminoethyl ketone yields ethyl hydrogen 2:3 -dimethyl- 
pyrroMs : 5-dicarboxylate, m. p. 201° (decomp.), and tetramethyl¬ 
pyrazine, with ethyl oxalaoetate. By hydrolysis the ester yields 
2: 3-dimethylpyrrole-i(or 5)-carboxylic acid , m. p. 188°, which decom¬ 
poses at 190—195° in carbon dioxide to form 2:3 -dimethylpyrrole, 
b. p. 62°/ll mm. (piorate, 2C 6 H 9 N,G 6 H 2 (N0 8 ) 8 # 0H, m. p. 146-5°). 

0. S. 


A New Method of Preparing Oyclamine-aldehydes and 
-alcohols. II. Adolf Kaufmann and Louis G. Yallette ( Bor ., 
1913, 46, 49—57. Compare A., 1912, i, 655).—In the earlier paper, 
the aldehydes obtained by the scission of the condensation products of 
nitrosodimethylaniline with 2-methylquinoline ethiodide or a-picoline 
methiodide were isolated only as phenylhydrazones; processes are now 
described for the separation of the aldehydes in a free state. 

6-Afethoxylepidine ethiodide , yellow or brown needles decomposing 
at 177—179°, gives in dilute aqueous solution a beautiful blue 
fluorescence; it condenses with nitrosodimethylaniline when heated 
in alcoholic solution, with the formation of the p- dimethylaminoanil 
of §-metkoxyquinolim-4raldehyde ethiodide , green columns, m. p. 
214—215°, which gives blue solutions in alcohol and carmine-red in 
water; this substance dissolves m dilute hydrochloric acid, undergoing 
scission intop-aminodimethylaniline and Q-methoxyquiTwlineA-aldehyde 
ethiodide, the latter of which can be easily separated as the phenyl- 
hydrazone, red needles decomposing near 248°. • 

The dimethylaminoanil of quinoline-2-aldehyde ethiodide (loo. cit.) 
is hydrolysed by mineral acid, and phenylhydr&zine precipitates the 
phenylhydrazone of quinoline-2-aldehyde ethiodide; if the addition of 
the phenylhydr&zine be delayed for a time, the precipitate obtained is 
a mixture of the above with th ophenylhydrazone of qmnoline-2-aldehyde 
ethochloride , red needles, m. p. 180° (decomp.), which on reduction with 
zinc and dilute hydrochloric acid yields a pungent smelling, oily base, 
together with some aniline. 

The hydrolysis of the dimethylaminoanil of pyridine-2-aldehyde 
methiodide likewise yields the methiodide and methoohloride of the 
aldehyde, which can be separated as the phenylhydrazones, that of the 
methochloride decomposing near 235° after previous fusion in its water 
of crystallisation near 70°. 

If the phenylhydrazone of ) yridine-2-aldehyde methiodide, after 
previous careful removal of water of crystallisation, is heated below 
its m, p, (244°) under 0*1—0*2 mm. pressure (obtained by WohTs 
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method with liquid air and charcoal), methyl iodide is liberated with 
the formation of pyTndine^oldehyde phenylhydrazone } yellow needles 
or leaflet*, m p. 180—182°; hydrochloride , orange-yellow needles, 
m. p. 188° (decomp.). The methochloride can also be used for the 
reaction. . ,, , , 

In a similar manner the phenylhydrazone of quinoune-2-aldehyde 
ethiodide can be decomposed to produce quirwli'tw-^-cddGhifdephenyl- 
hydrazone, yellowish-brown needles or leaflets, m, p. 203—204°; hydro - 
Morirfe % red needles, m. p. about 237° (decomp.) (compare von Miller 
and Spady, A., 1886, 370). 

Pyridine-2-aldehydephenylhydrazone undergoes reversible hydrolysis 
when treated with warm mineral acid, but the addition of dmitro- 
benzaldehyde causes the removal of the phenylhydr&zine by forming 
a very sparingly soluble phenylhydrazone, and the hydrolysis then 
proceeds to completion; free pyridine-^-aldehyde is a pungent liquid, 
b. p. 210°/725 mm., which gives the usual aldehyde reactions except 
with Fehlmg's solution. 

Quinoline-2-aldehyde, obtained by hydrolysis of the phenylhydrazone 
at 120—130° under pressure, forms colourless tablets, m. p. 70—71° 
(compare von Miller and Spady, loc. cik). D. F. T. 


4-Quinolyl Ketones. II. Adolf Kaufmann, Max Kunkler, 
and Heinrich Peyer ( Ber 1913, 46, 57—64. Compare A., 1912, 
i, 1017).—From a comparison of the cinchona alkaloids the conclusion 
is drawn that a substance of the structure 6-alkyloxy-4(/?-dialkylamino- 
a-hydroxyalkyl)-quinoline should possess properties similar to those of 
quinine. 

4-Quinolyl methyl ketone has b. p. 99°/0*08 mm., and 4-quinolyl 
phenyl ketone^ m. p. 59°, b. p. 142 o /0*12 mm. 

6-Ethoxyquinoline (Kaufmann and Peyer, A., 1912, i, 650) readily 
unites with methyl Bulphate with the formation of a yellow solid, the 
fluorescent solution of which when treated with potassium cyanide 
yields A^ano-§-ethxKcy-l-meihyl-l : 4 -dihydroquinoline ; the ethereal 
extract of this substance is oxidised by alcoholic iodine to red needles 
of 4rcyano-^-ethoxyquinolim methiodide, m. p. 183—184° (decomp.), 
which when heated near its m. p. in a vacuum liberates methyl iodide, 
leaving free 4H%mio-6-eth&syqui7wli7ie as yellow needles m. p. 118°, 
which give fluorescent solutions. When treated in benzene solution 
with an ethereal solution of magnesium methyl iodide the cyano- 
compound is converted into 6-ethaxy-i-quinolyl methyl ketone , golden- 
yellow leaflets or needles, m. p. 80—81°, whilst with magnesium ethyl 
iodide in an analogous manner, 6 -ethoxyquinolyl ethyl ketone , golden- 
yellow crystals, m. p. 92°, is produced; both ketones with dilute acids 
give yellow solutions with a greenish fluorescence. 

6-Methoxy-4-quinolyl methyl ketone, dissolved in acetic acid of 
50% concentration, is reduced by zinc dust to Q-methfixy-k-quinolyl 
methyl carbinol, needles, m. p. 120—121°, which gives a blue fluores¬ 
cence in dilute sulphuric acid, and an emerald-green coloration with 
Chlorine water and ammonia. 

4-Quinolyl methyl ketone in alcoholic solution containing sodium 
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ethoxide is converted by amyl nitrite into 4 -quinolyl oximinoTmthyl 

ketone , colourless needles, m. p. 

•OH -HH 237—242° (decomp.), which gives a 
2 2 yellow substance with phenylhydrazme, 

and is reduced by an acid solution of 
stannous chloride to fi-amintba-hydr* 
oxyArquinolylethane (annexed formula); 
hydrochloride^ a greyish-white powder, m. p. 208—210° (decomp.); 
pierate, leaflets, m. p. 202°. D. F. T. 




A Methylnaphthaisoquinoline. Aaii Pictet and B. Majtevitch 
(Arch Sci. phye* nat., 1913, [iv], 35, 40—47. Compare Pictet and 
Gams, A, 1909, i, 671).—The preparation of l-methyl-a-naphthaiso- 
quinoline (annexed formula) is described. 

A mixture of a- and /3-naphthyl methyl ketones was obtained by the 
addition of aluminium chloride to a solution of 
naphthalene and acetyl chloride in carbon disulphide. 
The two isomerides were separated by treatment of 
their alcoholic solution with a saturated solution of 
picric acid, whereby the a-naphthyl methyl ketone 
pierate was precipitated, from which, by decomposi¬ 
tion with sodium carbonate, a-naphthyl methyl ketone, 
b. p. 292—293°, was isolated in 25—30% yield. 
^-Naphthyl methyl ketone, b. p. 171—172°/12 mm., m, p. 51°, was 
obtained from the mother liquor, the yield being 12—15%. Attempts 
to prepare the a-ketone by the action of acetyl chloride on an 
ethereal solution of magnesium a-naphthyl bromide were less 
successful. 

a-Naphthyl oadmmomethyl ketone^ m. p. 183°, was formed by the 
gradual addition of amyl nitrite to an alcoholic solution of a-naphthyl 
methyl ketone in the presence of sodium ethoxide, and was trans¬ 
formed into a-naphthyl aminomethyl ketone hydrochloride , m. p. 245—250° 
(decomp.) by reduction with stannous chloride. The free base was 
unstable. 

a-Naphthyl acetylaminomethyl ketone , O 10 H 7 , OO*OH 2 *N‘HAc, m. p. 
103°, prepared by the action of acetic anhydride and potassium 
hydroxide on a concentrated aqueous solution of the above hydro¬ 
chloride, was reduced by means of sodium amalgam to the corresponding 
carbind, needles, m. p. 145—146°, which, when treated with phos¬ 
phoric oxide in boiling xylene solution, was transformed into 
1 -methyl-a-naphthaisog^imline, m. p. 95—96°. H. W. 


Amino-Imino-Desmotropy. Kurt H. Meter and Haxs 
Schlosser (Ber., 1913, 46, 29—32).—It has already been shown 
(Meyer, A., 1911, i, 193) that 9-hydroxyanthracene exhibits tauto- 
merism between its enolic and ketonic isomeric structures (anthr&nol 
and anthrone), and it is now discovered that similar tautomerism can 
exist in the anthracene group with 9-aminoanthracene derivatives. 

The oxidation of 9-aminoanthracene by amyl nitrite (Kaufler and 
Suchannek, A., 1907, i, 225) or by bromine in alcoholic solution gives 
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rise to a su bs tance , m. p. 204—205°, which from its lack of colour and 
of fluorescence must be dianthronedi-imine, 

NH:C<^°5 4 >C H - c H<Q 6 g*>C:NH ; 

it is a diacid base, and the course of the oxidation is evidently analogous 
to that of anthranol (Meyer, loc. cit.). When the substance is boiled 
for an hour with a methyl-alcoholic solution of potassium hydroxide, 
it is converted into the isomeric diaminodianthryl, 

golden-yellow leaflets, m. p. 334° (compare Gimbel, A., 1887, 1049), 
which dissolves in benzene to a solution with a green fluorescence. 
The same isomeric change can be induced less readily by boiling with 
acetic acid or by fusion, but the reverse change from the amino- to 
imino-compound could not be accomplished. D. F. T. 

* 

Phenylbenzylidenehydrazine. Georg Lockemann and Franz 
Lucius ( Ber ., 1918, 46, 150—152).—Thiele and Pickaid (A., 1898, i, 
474) obtained by the action of acetic anhydride and zinc chloride or 
sulphuric add on phenylbenzylidenehydr&zine an isomeric ^-modifica¬ 
tion of the hydiazme, m. p. 136°. On repetition the only product 
now obtained is a-acetyl-a-phenyl-/9-benzylidenehydrazine, m. p. 122°. 

E. F. A. 

Constitution of “ Anllipyrine.” Ezio Comanducoi (Boll chim . 
Jarm. 9 1912,51,741—743).—Two “ anilipyrines ” have been described, 
of which one was supposed to result from the condensation of equi- 
molecular quantities of antipyrine and acetanilide, and the other from 
two molecules of antipyrine with one moleoule of acetanilide. By the 
method of thermal analysis, the author now shows that these substances 
are neither compounds nor even mixed crystals, but consist simply of 
crystalline mixtures. When fused mixtures of the antipyrine and 
acetanilide are cooled, an eutectic is observed corresponding with 45% 
of antipyrine and 45°. The behaviour of the “ anilipyrines” with 
solvents supports the above results. R. Y. S. 

Constitution of “ AnH^yTinG.*’ Lino Metello Zampolli (BoU. 
chim. fwrm. 9 1912, 51, 780—782. Compare preceding abstract).— 
Polemical The author appears to be in agreement with Comanducofs 
conclusions as now stated. From his preliminary experiments, 
however, the eutectic temperature is at least 48*5°. R. Y. S. 

Reaction Products from 1 -Phenyl-3-methyl-5-pyra»zolone 
and Phtbalic Anhydride. Gustav Schultz and Georg Rohde (J. 
pr. Chem., 1913, [ii], 87,119—142)—When crystallised from ethyl 
aoetate or acetone, the product, formed by fusing l-phenyi-3-methyi- 
5-pyrazolone with phtbalic anhydride in equimolecnl&r proportions at 
120°, yields an orange-yellow, crystalline substance, which becomes red 
and melts at 202—-204°, and on crystallisation from methyl alcohol 
and acetic acid, or on treatment with aqueous alkalis, loses phtbalic 
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acid and is converted into the red substance first observed by Knorr 
(A., 1887, 601). 

The latter compound is best prepared by boiling the product of the 
fusion with water until it is completely soluble in chloroform. It 
crystallises in clusters of dark red prisms or thin, lancet-shaped leaflets, 
m. p. 208—210° or above, according to the rapidity of heating, and 
when heated with phthalic acid in acetone or ethyl acetate solution is 
transformed into the above-mentioned yellow substance. 

The constitution of the red substance is represented by one of the 
following formulas: 

C*C 6 H 4 -C0 2 H o-c 6 h 4 -co 2 h 

OM.-C^CH-CM. OSfe'C^Nc-CM- 

^NPh-00 CO-NPh^ ^NPh-00 C(OH)-NPh^ ‘ 

It separates from methyl alcohol and chlo r oform in red prisms, 
containing the solvent, and dissolves in aqueous alkalis and alkaline 
carbonates, forming orange-red salts ; the red mono- and di -silver salts 
are mentioned. With methyl-alcoholic hydrogen chloride, it forms a 
methyl ester, CJ g9 H 21 0 4 N 9 , which crystallises in orange-yellow prisms or 
plates having a bluish gknce, m. p. 178—179°, and yields a red silver 
salt, When heated in nitrobenzene solution or in 

other solvents of high b. p., the red substance decomposes into 
l-phenyl-3-methy 1-5-pyrazolone and lphmyl-S-rMthylA-pyrcml&oviyl- 

idemphfhalide , This crystallises in slender, 

red needles, which sinter at 208°, and have m. p. 212—219°, accord¬ 
ing to the rapidity of heating. It combines with 1-phenyl-3-me thy 1- 
5-pyrazolone in boiling cumene solution to form the original red 
compound, and is resolved by aqueous alkalis into the ketonic acid, 

GO• 0 6 H 4 *CJOgET, which forms lustrous, yellow leaflets 

of variable m. p. (146—160°), and is reconverted by the action of 
acetic anhydride into the phthalide. 

When warmed with acetic anhydride and a little sulphuric acid, 

the original red substance is trans- 
n < ^OOv >n formed into an anhydride (annexed 

formula), crystallising in slender, colour- 
r n/\n mr less needles, m. p. 261°; the reverse 

^ transformation may be effected by boil- 
^NPlrC—O-'-C'NPlr ing the anhydride with alcoholic alkali 

hydroxides. F. B. 


The Constitution of the Pyrazolinecarboxylic Acids. August 
Darapsxy (Ber., 1913, 46, 218—225).—Polemical; a reply to Biilow 
(this vol., i, 101). D. F, T. 

A New Example of the Reversed Pinaoolin Rearrangement 
Heinrich Biltz and Karl Seydel (Ber, 9 1913,46,138—142).—i;5-Di- 

§ Ph*N Sn. 

Ph’NH^COy ** oxidised by nitric acid to 
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4:5-diphenyldihydroglyoxalone glycol, * n 

presence of alkaline hydroxides undergoes a normal pinacolin rearrange¬ 
ment into 5: 5-diphenylhydantoin, (compare Biltz, A., 


1909, i. 525). 

When this hydantoin is energetically reduced with hydrogen iodide 
and phosphorus, 4:5-diphenyldihydrogIyoxalone is obtained together with 
decomposition products, the phenyl group returning to'its original 
place. 

The decomposition products include diphenylacetic acid and diphenyl- 
methane, indicating that in the hydantoin the two phenyl residues are 
attached to the same carbon atom. 

On reducing 5:5-diphenylhydantoin by distillation with zinc dust, 
diphenylmethane and benzonitiile are formed, the latter being due to 
the rearrangement into diphenylglyoxalone which gives rise to benzo- 
nitrile when distilled with zinc dust. 

Di^bromo-4:5-diphenylhydantoin is very resistant to hydrogen 
iodide and phosphorus. Only bis-p-bromophenylmethane could he iso¬ 
lated from the reaction products; the presence of di^o-bromodiphenyl- 
acetic acid and of di-p-bromodiphenyldihydroglyoxalone was made 
probable. E. F. A. 


Phenazine. Feeedbich Kehbmann and Em. Havas (. Ber 1913, 
46, 341—352).—The authors have obtained good yields of phenazine 
by the action of o-aminodiphenylamine on c-nitrodiphenylamine in the 
presence of anhydrous sodium acetate, and have examined several of 
its derivatives. 

o-Hitrodiphenylamine was obtained in 85—90% yield by heating 
o-chloronitrobenzene, aniline, and anhydrous sodium acetate during 
twelve to fifteen hours at 215°. Reduction of its alcoholic solution 
by'Stannous chloride and hydrochloric acid gave o-aminodiphenyl- 
amine. For the preparation of phenazine, o-nitrodiphenylamine, 
o-aminodiphenylamine, and anhydrous sodium acetate were heated at 
about 250°, when a violent reaction occurred. The phenazine was 
isolated by distillation of the crude product, or, better, by treatment 
with superheated steam; yield, 60—70%. In the absence of sodium 
acetate, only traces of phenazine could be obtained. 

When dissolved in nitrobenzene and treated with methyl sulphate, 
phenazine yielded m&tfaylph&Tuxzoniwn msthosidphate as greenish-yellow 
prisms. The corresponding plaHnichloride , C M E^N 4 01 6 Pt, and di- 
chromate i CsaHga^OfCrg, were analysed, but the chloride , bromide 
and nitrate were found to be so readily soluble in water that they 
conld not be preoipitated from a solution of the sulphate. When 
concentrated aqueous potassium iodide was added to an aqueous 
solution of methylphenazonium methosulphate, an orange-coloured 
solution was obtained, which, after a short time, deposited greenish- 
black needles. The latter dissolved readily in hot alcohol with 
formation of a greenish-yellow solution, which, when rapidly cooled, 
yielded bluish leaflets, which could be ground to a dirty-green powder. 
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Analyses of the crystals yielded figures agreeing with those required 
by the normal iodide, C 18 H n N 2 I. The authors, however, are led to 
the conclusion that this substance is only contained in the yellow 
solution, and that the crystals probably consist of a quinhydrone salt 
composed of 1 mol. of methylphenazonium tri-iodide and 2 mols. of 
methyldihydrophenazine. 

In the presence of air, sodium hydroxide transformed a solution of 
methylphenazonium methosulphate into phenazine mixed with small 
quantities of a red substance, probably having the 
annexed formula. Similarly, aqueous ammonia 
yielded mainly phenazine when brought into reaction 
with methylphenazonium salts, but, in the absence 
of water, salts of 3 aminomethylphenazonium were 
readily obtained. Of these, the following were 
isolated, namely, the chloride , bromide, and nitrate, green needles which 
yielded magenta-red solutions, and the platinichloride . 

1: 3-Dinitrophenazine was obtained by cautiously heating phenazine 
with sulphuric acid and rather more than the calculated amount of 
nitric acid to 130°, It crystallised in yellow 
needles, which had no definite m. p., but decom¬ 
posed above 200°. Eeduction of this substance 
by hydrogen sulphide in ammoniacal alcoholic 
solution led to the formation of dinitrodihydro- 
phenazine (annexed formula), the constitution 
of which follows from its identity with the com¬ 
pound prepared by Kehrmann and Messinger (A., 1894, i, 55), and by 
Leemann and Grandmougin (A., 1908, i, 478), from o-phenylene- 
diamine and picryl chloride. Attempts to reduce 1:3-dinitrophen- 
azine or its dihydro-derivative to diaminophenazine were unsuccessful. 

The authors have re-investigated the acetylation of dihydro- 
phenazine (compare Hinsberg and Garfunkel, A., 1897, i, 123; 
Tichwinski and Woloehowitsch, A., 1905, i, 383 ; Hinsberg, A., 1905, 
i, 840). They find that pure acetic anhydride and pure dihydro- 
phenazine yield only a monoacetyl derivative, whilst the diacetyl 
derivative is immediately formed if a trace of zinc chloride is added. 
They consider that dihydrophenazine and its diacetyl derivative 
possess a symmetrical structure, whilst the yellow monoaoetyl deriv¬ 
ative and dihydrophenazine sulphate are probably 
derived from the annexed unsymmetrical form. 

A solution ot dihydrophenazine diacetate in glacial 
acetic acid was mixed with concentrated nitric acid 
and warmed on the water-bath, whereby a mixture of 

2- nitrophenazine, m. p. 214°, and nitrodiacetyldihydro- 
phenassme, m. p. 166°, was obtained. The latter sub- 

3- aminophenazine when warmed with concentrated 


\/\/ 

NH 


\>°- 


H NH 

/\/\/\ 


stance yielded 
sulphuric acid. 

2-Aminophenazine (compare Fischer and Hepp, A., 1889, 500) was 
obtained by reduction of an alcoholic solution of nitrodiacetyldihydro- 
phenazine by stannous chloride and hydrochloric add, oxidation of the 
tin salt so obtained by ferric chloride solution, and liberation of the 
base by means of ammonia. H. W. 
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New Methods of Preparation of Asymmetric a/?-Naph- 
thazine. Fritz Reitzenstein 'and Franz Andre (J. pr . Chem., 1913, 
[ii], 87, 97—118).—ua-a/8-Naphthazine (Fischer and Junk, A., 1893, 
i, 283) has been prepared (1) from y3-naphthylamine by the action of 
sulphur monochloride or sulphuryl chloride in pyridine solution, and 
also by distillation over magnesium and barium peroxides; (ii) from 
a-naphthylamine by heating with calcium oxide, and (iii) by sublimation 
of aeeto-/J-naphthylamide over a mixture of barium peroxide and 
calcium oxide* It forms greenish-yellow crystals, m. p. 278-—281°, 
according to the method of preparation, and yields a dinitro-derivative, 
m. p. 330—332°, which is reduced by aqueous sodium sulphide to 
diaminonaphthazine (compare D.R.-P. 166363). When warmed with 
alcohol and hydrochloric acid, it forms an unstable red hydrochloride. 

In pyridine solution, sulphuryl chloride reacts with a-naphthylamine, 
yielding a red substance, m. p. 169°, and with aceto-j8-naphthylamide to 
form aceto-l-chloro-^-naphthylamide. 

When distilled over a mixture of barium peroxide and calcium oxide, 
benzidine yields a substance, m. p. 122°, probably identical with the 

azine, NH 2 'C s H < -C 0 H a <^>C fl H s -C a H 4 *NH 2 , isolated by Kalb (Dias., 

Miinchen, 1905) from the product obtained by oxidising benzidine. 
The action of sulphuryl chloride on benzidine in pyridine solution 
gives rise to a substance, m. p. 126°, which is considered to be a chloro- 
derivative of benzidine or of the above-mentioned azine. F. B. 


Synthesis of Two Isomeric Oxytetrazoles from Azoimide 
and Fulminic Acid. F. Carlo Palazzo and G. Maroona (Gazzetta, 
1913, 43, i, 69—80).—The interaction of azoimide and fulminic acid 
yields, not only the 1-hydroxytetrazole previously described (compare 
Palazzo, A., 1910, i, 342), but also an isomeride of this substance. Its 
formation is favoured by a low temperature. The sodium salt of iso- 
oxyUtrazde , CH0N 4 Na,3H 2 0, forms large crystals, which have been 
described by Rosati (this voL, i, 207). It yields other salts by double 
decomposition, and gives also a benzoyl derivative, which crystallises 
in needles, m. p. 94°. The sodium salt is stable towards water and 
alkalis, but with sulphuric acid or with fuming hydrochloric acid 
suffers & decomposition analogous to that of its isomeride. The iso- 
oxytetrazole, CHON s INH, is obtained by treating the sodium salt with 
cold, dilute sulphuric acid; it has m. p. 155° (softening a few degrees 
previously). The decomposition of this substance with sulphuric acid 
is similar to that of the isomeride, but hydrochloric acid acts some¬ 
what differently. The acid and its salts explode on percussion and 
also when heated. 


. The 1-hydroxytetrazole previously described forms when treated with 
diazomethane an ether containing a methoxyl group; it has m. p. 
93—94°. The wooxytetrazole forms an ft'-ether. 


The authors consider that the isooxytetrazole probably the 
following structure: They regard the production of 


these two isomerides from fulminic acid as a further proof of the 
tautomeric nature of that substance* B* V. g. 
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Halogen Substitution Products of Azo-dyes. ft. Weber 
(Mvnatsh., 1913, 34, 243—254).—The influence of halogen bubstitu- 
tlon on the shade and usefulness of some dyes has been systematically 
studied. 

Group A.— o-, m- and p-Chloro-, bromo-, aod iodo-anilines, diazotised 
and coupled with /3-naphthol-8-sulphonic acid in sodium carbonate 
solution, give yellow to red dyes, the ^-compounds being darker and 
the wi-compounds lighter than the o-meuibers, whilst the shades deepen 
from chlorine to iodine. 

Group B .—The same bases give redder dyes with a-naphthol-2:8-di- 
sulphonic acid, but the same generalisations may be made. 

Group C .—Aniline, m- and jp-bromoaniline do not couple so readily 
with l«ammo-£-naphthol-6-sulphonic acid, and the dyes are dark red 
tinged with blue. 

Group D. —2:4-Dibromoaniline is less easily diazotised and coupled 
than the mono-derivatives, but gives deeper colours with the above 
sulphonates. 

The dyes are faster than the unsubstituted analogues, and their 
colouring power is much enhanced. The ortho- and para-compounds are 
more valuable than the meta-, and the bromo- and iodo-derivativts are 
much more effective that the chloro-dyes. J. C. W. 


Congo-Red. I. Experimental Part. F. I. Bogojavlenski. 
II. Theoretical Part. Vladimir G. Schaposchnixov (J. Buss. 
Phys. Chenu Soo 1912, 44,1813—1844).—The action of either strong 
or weak acids (even carbonic acid) on Congo-red results in the replace¬ 
ment of the sodium by hydrogen. With strong aeids the action 
proceeds rapidly and yields a dark blue precipitate, which when 
washed gives a blue colloidal solution; the latter cannot be freed 
from admixed impurities by washing or dialysis. This solution of 
Congo-blue exhibits electiical conductivity, which is, however, 
probably conditioned by the impurities present. The action of weak 
acids gives the same product, but in a crystalline condition. Very 
small crystals of Congo-blue are capable of forming suspensions which 
closely resemble the colloidal solutions; both the colloidal particles 
and the crystals carry negative charges, both are coagulated without 
change of structure by acids or acid salts, and both the colloidal 
solution and the filtered crystalloidal suspension show Brownian 
movement under the ultramicroscope, the crystals passing through the 
filter. 

The theoretical considerations of Part II lead to the following 
conclusions. The change in colour of substantive bisazo-colouring 
matters is conditioned by change in their intramolecular structure. 
The red forms of amino- and hydroxy bisazo-colouring matters of the 
Oongo-red type correspond with the azoid configuration of the 
molecules, whilst the blue forms correspond with the quinonoid 
structure. The instability of these forms and their ready inter- 
conversion are regarded as due to the agency of so-called “suspensive” 
linkings and of mobile hydrogen. . T. H. P. 
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Aniline-Black and Allied Compounds. III. Arthur G. 
Green and Salomon Wolff (Ber.> 1913, 46, 33—49).—See P., 1912, 
28, 250. 

The Density and Solution Volume of Some Proteins. 
(Miss) Harrietts Chick and Charles J. Martin (Bioohem, 1913, 7, 
92—96).—A comparison was instituted in the case of four proteins, 
caseinogen, egg-albumin, serum-albumin, and serum-globulin, between 
the density directly determined with dry specimens and that 
calculated from the specific gravity of concentrated solutions. The 
latter is found to be 5 to 8% in excess of the former, showing the 
extent of shrinkage in volume taking place when these proteins enter 
into colloidal solution. W. D. H. 

The Hydrolysis of Organic Phosphorus Compounds by 
Dilute Acid and Dilute Alkali. B. H. Auers Plimmeb (Bio- 
them, «/., 1913, 7, 72—80).—Ethyl dihydrogen phosphate, glycero- 
phosphoric acid, and phytic acid are hydrolysed by acid, but are stable 
to alkali. Hexose-phosphoric acid and phospho-protein behave so 
diffei ently to alkali from the other three compounds mentioned, that 
they are probably not esters. In phospho-proteins, the phosphoric 
acid is probably united to one of the amino-acids. Hexose-phosphoric 
acid reduces Fehling’s solution, which points to the presence of a 
functioning aldehyde or ketone group. Some suggestions as to atomic 
grouping are made to explain the differences in reaction referred to. 

W. D. H. 

Protein Compounds. Walter H. Eddy (Biochem. Bull, 1912, 
2, 111—122).—A description is given of protein salts formed by 
combining organic bases (strychnine, morphine, etc.) with acid reacting 
proteins (mucoids, nucleoproteins) and by combining the latter with 
basic reacting proteins, such as histone. It is pointed out that so- 
called histone, however, is itself probably a protein salt. 

W. D. H. 

Bilirubin and Hsemin. Hans Fischer (Zeitsch. physiol, Chm, 9 
1913, 83,170).—Polemical. A reply to Kilter (this vol., i, 210). 

E. F. A. 

The Action of Pepsin-Hydrochloric Acid on Proteins Partly 
Digested with Trypsin. Vaudemar Henriques and J. K. Gjald- 
RRK (Zeitsch, physiol. Chem>, 1913, 83, 83—92).—Egg-white and 
caseinogen partly digested with trypsin behave differently when sub¬ 
mitted to the subsequent action of pepsin-hydrochloric add, the former 
being more readily changed, and the yield of fomaldehyde-titratable 
nitrogen being greater. W. D. H. 

Activity of EZoji Sucrase [Invertase] in the Presence oi 
Different Acids. Gabriel Bertrand, M. Bosenblatt, and (Mme.) 
M. Bosenblatt (Compt, rend., 1913, 156, 261—263. Compare A., 
1912, i, 148, 327, 401).—A study of the diastatic activity of the 
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sucra&e, known as “ taka-diastase,” extracted from the Japanese Koji, 
in the presence of various acids. This sucrase, unlike those obtained 
from yeast and Aspergillus niger y shows a maximum activity in solutions 
the concentration of which with respect to hydrogen ions practically 
corresponds with neutrality to helianthin, and is independent of the 
nature of the acid. W. G. 

Enzymic Decomposition of Glucosides and Galactosides. 
Henry Birrey (Compt. rend. t 1913, 156, 265—267. Compare A., 
1909, ii, 747).—A r6sum6 of the work already published on the 
enzymic hydiolysis of a- and /3-glucosides and galactosides by various 
ferments. The author finds that the digestive juice of the Helix 
attacks both a- and ^-galactosides. The lactase obtained from the 
intestine of a dog appears to be much more specific in its action, only 
attacking derivatives of galactose, and of these only the ^-derivatives, 
from which it seems to make a restricted choice in that it hydrolyses 
lactose itself, but neither a- or /3-methyl galacfcoside. W. G. 

The Rate of Destruction of Ptyalin by the Direct Electric 
Current. W. E. Burge ( Amer . J, Physiol ., 1913, 31, 328—333).— 
The passage of the direct electric current destroys ptyalin, but this is 
not due to electrolytic products. The rate of destruction is uniform, 
and was 2'5% per coulomb for the solutions used. W. D. H. 

Resistance of Emu! sin to the Action of Heat in Presence 
of Strong Alcohol. Emile Bourquelot and Mabc Bridel (J. 
Pharm. Chim 1913, [vii], 7, 65—67).—In & previous paper (this vol., 
i, 212), it was shown that the temperature at which emulsin is 
rendered inactive falls as the concentration of alcohol increases to 50%, 
but that witla stronger alcohols the temperature of inhibition rises 
with the concentration of the alcohol. It was suggested that this 
phenomenon is due to the fact that in the stronger alcohols the ferment 
is precipitated, and in this condition is more resistant to heat. 
Experiments are now described which prove this contention ; thus, it 
was found that emulsin was scarcely weakened in action when mixed 
with dry alcohol, and the latter heated slowly to the boiling point and 
maintained at this temperature during two minutes. In sterilising 
plants containing enzymes, therefore, it is best to use alcohol of such 
a strength as to produce a liquid containing about 60% of alcohol when 
the plants are immersed in it, allowance being made for the water in 
the plants. T. A. H. 

Enzyme Action. III. Action of Manganous Sulphate on 
Oastor Beau Lipase. K. George Falk and Marston L. Hamlin 
(J. Amer. Ckem. Soc., 1913, 35, 210—219. Compare Falk and 
Nelson, A., 1912, i, 523, 593).—Experiments are described which 
show that when a preparation of castor bean lipase which has been 
rendered inactive by heating with water is treated with manganous 
sulphate it becomes slightly active again. In order to explain this 
behaviour, it is suggested, that although the active enzyme is hydrolysed 
by the action of hot water, the inactive zymogen present in the pro* 
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partition is not wholly destroyed, and that the munganoiu* sulphate 
effects the conversion of tho inactive zymogen into active enzyme by a 
process of oxidation. K. (J. 

Enzymic Decomposition of Hydrogen Peroxide. IV. Pehcv 
Waentig and Otto Stjeohis (Zeitech. physiol C7*m, 1913, 83, 
315—337. Compare A., 1911, i, 759; 1912, i, 228; ii,^ 839).—Tlu» 
action of several pioteoclastic and other enzymes on active prepara 
tions of catalase has been studied. Trypsin alone destroys the 
catalase, indicating the protein nature of this hubstanco. Tho exjxu'i 
menbs axe not in favour of the possible destraction of a protective 
colloid by the trypsin, thereby destroying the catalase as well. The 
resistance of catalase to hydrolysis by pepsin suggests that it has a 
polypeptide structure, but it is possible that the experimental condi¬ 
tions were adverse to the action of pepsin, since the solutions could 
not be made more than faintly acid. 

The gastric juice of the cray fish was especially active in destroying 
catalase—this confirms its tryptic nature. The action on catalase 
affords a method of detecting and possibly of measuring tryptic 
enzymes. Differences are noted in the resistance of blood catalase to 
the tryptic ferments of vertebrates and of the crayfish, and also in tho 
behaviour of catalases of different origin to the same trypsin. 

JE. h\ A. 

Neutralisation of Solutions of Diaminodihydroxyarseno- 
benzene Hydrochloride. J. Charles Bongrand (J. Pharm. Ohim 
1913, [vii], 7, 49—55).—Theoxebically this drug requires 4 mols. 
of sodium hydroxide to neutralise it by conversion into the disodiiun 
derivative. The author shows by means of cryoscopic and electrical 
conductivity determinations that in dilute solutions, as used m 
practice, hydrolytic dissociation occurs, and that more than the* 
theoretical amount of sodium hydroxide is then required to maintain 
the drug in solution, as the disodium derivative. T. A* II. 

Phenyletibines. Paul Carr£ (Bull Boo. ohim., 1918, [iv|, 13, 
102—104).-—Magnesium phenyl bromide reacts with antimony tri¬ 
chloride to form triphenylstibine together with the chlorides of phenyl 
stibine and diphenylstibine, the first being almost the solo product 
when a small proportion of the magnesium compound is used, whilst 
with 1 or 2 mols. larger quantities of the two latter substances arc 
simultaneously produced. Phenylstibine and diphenylstibine chlorides 
are decomposed by heat into antimony trichloride and triphenylstibine 
(compare Michaetis and Giinther, A., 1911, i» 1056). T, A. H. 

Mercury DibenssyL Paul Wolff (Iter., 1913, 46, 64—66).— 
The description of mercury dibenzyl given by Oampisi, in 1865, is 
erroneous, and endeavours to prepare this substance by the action of 
sodium^ amalgam on benzyl chloride have been futile, producing 
only dibenzyl. The substance has been successfully obtained by 
the application of magnesium benzyl chloride [see Pop#, following 
abstract]. 
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Mercury dibonzyl is formed, and crystallises iu long, colourless 
needles, m p. Ill 0 [Pope and Gibson give 101°], which decompose 
above the m. p. into mercury and dibenzyl. When heated in alcoholic 
solution with mercuric chloride, mercury benzyl chloride , leaflets, m. p. 
104°, is obtained j mercury benzyl bromide and mercury benzyl iodide , 
prepared in an analogous manner, also form colourless leaflets, m. p. 
119° and 117° respectively ; mercury benzyl cyanide , needles, m. p. 
124°, for its formation requires mercury dibenzyl and mercuric cyanide 
to be heated together in alcoholic solution at 130°. Mercury benzyl 
acetate is produced by the interaction of mercury dibenzyl and mercuric 
acetate in alcoholic solution, and also of mercury benzyl chloride and 
silver acetate in alcoholic solution. 

Mercury dibenzyl when heated with acetic acid for two or three 
hours at 170° undergoes decomposition into mercury, toluene, benzyl 
acetate, and dibenzyl. D. F. T. 

Mercury Dibenzyl. William J. Pope (Ber., 1913, 46, 352).— 
Mercury dibenzyl has been obtained previously to WolfE (preceding 
abstract) by Pope and Gibson, using the same method (T., 1912, 101, 
735). T. S. P. 


Physiological Chemistry. 


The Effects of Muscular Exercise in Man. Frank Cook and 
Marcus S. Pembrey (J. Physiol, 1913, 45, 429—446).—The average 
composition of alveolar air in healthy men is oxygen, 14*9%, ami 
carbon dioxide, 5*57%. The mean respiratory quotient was 0*9. 
Directly after muscular exercise the alveolar air eoniained 14*33% 
oxygen and C*52% carbon dioxide; the mean respiratory quotient 
was 1. During muscular dyspnoea the respiratory quotient affords 
no definite indication of the metabolism, for the vigorous ventilation 
of the lunsp* washes out tlie carbon dioxide. The administration 
of o\ygen is ot value only in pathological conditions. The puho 
rate in healthy men at rest varies from 45 to 90 per minute, (u 
a trained man the pulse rate is slower during rest, has a wider 
range in response io muscular work, and rapidly recovers after 
exercise. “Second wind” is an adjustment of the respiratory and 
circulatory systems to the demands of the mu&cics for an adequate 
supply of blood; carbon dioxide is the chief factor iu effecting the 
accommodation, W. D. H. 

Influence of Calcium and Potassium in the Respiratory 
Rhythm in Frogs. Donald R. Hooker (Proc. Amr . physiol , Soc., 
1912 ; Ainer. J. Physiol ., 31, xvii—xviii).—In the absence of calcium 
from a perfusion fluid, the respiratory centre is excited; in the 
absence of potassium it is depressed. Tn the presence of potassium 
decrease in the calcium causes depression, and an increase excita- 
vol civ. i. y 
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bion. In the presence of calcium, a decrease in tlu* potassium 
causes excitation, and an increase causes depression. W* 1). II. 

The Oxygen Capacity of Blood in Relation to the Concen¬ 
tration of Haemoglobin, J. II. Burn (./. Physiol.. 11H8, 45, 
482—488),—No alteration in the oxygen capacity of the blood 
was discovered when the blood is diluted, Manchot stales that it 
is increased. W. O. TI« 

Determination of the Constant of the Differential Blood- 
Gas Apparatus and the Specific Oxygen Capacity of Blood. 
Joseph Barcboft and J. H. Burn (/. Physiol ., 1913, 45, 493—497). 
—This apparatus can be best calibrated by the liberation of a 
known quantity of oxygen from a standard solution of hydrogen 
peroxide by potassium permanganate. The constant obtained is 
then higher than by previous methods. Applying this constant, 
the specific oxygen capacity of lisemoglobin becomes 401*8, the 
theoretical figure being 400*8 c.c. of oxygen per gram of iron. 


The Effect of Exercise on the Dissociation Curve of Blood. 
Joseph Barcroft, It. A. Peters, Ff, Roberts, and J, H. JLIyffei. 
Proc. physiol. Soc., 1913; J. Physiol 45, xlv).—The following now 
terms are introduced. The blood is said to be mesectic when the 
dissociation curve is normal; phometia when at any given pressure 
of oxygen the haemoglobin takes up more of that gas than normal; 
and meionectic when it takes up less. The immediate effect of 
severe exercise is to shift the curve in the direction of greater 
acidity, even though the carbon dioxide tension is reduced. After 
rapid climbing, the curve becomes meionectic; after slow climbing, 
it remains mesectic. W. D, II. 

The Effect of Altitude on the Dissociation Curve of Blood. 
Joseph Barcroft, Mario Camis, G. 0. Mathison, Ff. Roberts, and 
J. H. JRyffbl (Proc. physiol. Soc., 1913; J. Physiol., 45, xlvi).- - 
Although altitudes up to 15,000 feet lower the carbon dioxide 
alveolar pressure, the blood of the resting subject remains mosodie, 
for other acids iu the blood compensate for the carbon dioxide. 
Meionexy is brought on by exercise more readily than at the sea 
level. W.D.ir. 

The Effeot of Carbohydrate-free Diet on the Dissociation 
Curve of Blood. Joseph Barcroft, G. Graham, and Harold L 
Higgins (Proc. physiol, Soc., 1913; J. Physiol 45).—In thiee out of 
five cases the curve remained mesectic, although the carbon dioxide 
tension fell. In two cases it became pleonectic, and the subjects 
felt knocked up and faint, W. D. H. 

The Effeot of Moist Heat on the Dissociation Curve of 
Blood. Joseph Barcroft, Mario Camir, G. O. Mathison, Kf. 
Roberts, and J. H. Ryffhl (Proc. physiol. Soc „ 1913; J. Physiol 45, 
xlvii—xlviii).—With the wet bulb at 24*5° the carbonic acid 
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tension fell (as it often does in factories under similar conditions), 
and the blood became pleonectic. In all these conditions the 
subject feels well if his blood is mesectic; but variations in either 
direction produce symptoms of ill-health. W. D. H. 

Sugar Loosely Combined in the Blood. Baphael Lupine 
and Kaymonjd Boulud ( Compt . rend., 1913, 156, 110—112. Compare 
A., 1904, ii, 56; 1907, ii, 562).—The authors have estimated not 
only the free sugar in the blood of dogs, but also the sugar liberated, 
after destroying the glycolytic ferment by heating the blood mixed 
with water at 58° for fifteen, minutes, by the addition of emulsiu 
and invertase and keeping the mixture at 39° for forty-five minutes. 
There is but little or no difference in the amounts of sugar liberated 
from arterial and venous blood, and but little and in some cases 
no sugar is liberated from the blood of normal dogs bled for the first 
time. The amount becomes considerable (uj) to 50% increase of 
total sugar) after the physiological equilibrium of the dog has been 
subjected to marked disturbance by such means as (a) severe 
haemorrhage, (b) intravenous injection of amylase or paucreaiiu or 
extracts of liver or pancreas, (c) subcutaneous injection of 
phloridzin. In some cases, also, the intravenous injection of 2 grams 
of dextrose per kilo, of body-weight was followed by a rise in the 
amount of sugar liberated by the above method. W. G. 

The Behaviour of Blood-Sugar in Normal and Pathological 
Oases. IY. The Blood-Sugar in Febrile and Dyspnceio Con¬ 
ditions of Man. Fb. Holly ami Fb. Oppebmann {Bmchem. Z&itech., 
1913, 48, 259—267. Compare this vol., ii, 159).—In febrile con¬ 
ditions in inan, there is an increase of blood-sugar which at times 
is quite considerable. There is, however, no parallelism between the 
increased amount and the rise in the height of the temperature. 
The hyperglycemia is caused partly by the hyperthermia and bac¬ 
terial toxins. In cases of dyspnoea, without high temperatures, 
where the carbon dioxide content of the blood is increased, hyper¬ 
glycemia also occurs. There are, therefore, in certain cases, two 
distinct causes for increased sugar in the blood, namely, febrile 
conditions and dyspnea. Toxic substances, of varied origin, such 
n& tolylenediamine, can also give vine to hyperglycemia. S. B.S. 

The Behaviour of Blood Sugar in Normal and Pathological 
Oases. Y. The Blood-Sugar in Nephritis, Arteriosclerosis, 
and Diseases of the Nerves. Fit. Rolly and FilOppebmann ( Biochern, 
Zeitach, 1913, 48, 268—277) —Inflammation of the kidneys by itself 
does not give rise to hyperglycemia. When such occurs in con¬ 
junction with inflammation of the kiduoys, ib is caused by other 
factors, which are concomitant pathological conditions, such as 
arteriosclerosis, dyspnoea, uraemic coma, or bacterial and other 
toxins. There is no parallelism between the hyperglycemia and the 
degree of hypertension. In cases of diseases of the nerves the 
behaviour of the blood-sugar showed great variations, wliich depend 
largely on the seat and character of the affection. S. B. S. 

»/ 2 
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Fibrinssemia. J. 0. Wakelin Barratt (J. Path Dm a, 1013, 
17, 301—322).—If thrombin or throiubokinaso is injected into tlu* 
blood-stroam of rabbits, separation of fibrin occurs in the circulating 
blooci; the rate of intravascular clotting varies, and is specially 
readily produced in the right side of the hoaii; the circulation is 
by this means mechanically interfered with. W. D. 11. 

The Sodium and Carbonate Ions in the Serum, and the 
Question of the “ N on-diffusible ” Alkali. Petejr Rona ami 
Paul Qyorgy (Bioohem. Zntsch , 1913, 48, 278—290),—The method 
of compensation dialysis was employed in these experiments, the 
serum being placed in a <lialysing membrane, and surrounded by 
water containing various amounts of salts, the mixtures being kept 
at the same hydrogen ion concentration as the serum by means of 
phosphate mixtures. By analysis, after a definite time the amount 
of salt in equilibrium with that in the serum was ascertained. It 
was found that the amount of sodium in equilibrium with that of 
the serum was 0*3260%, whereas the amount in serum determined 
directly was 0*3057%. There was therefore practically no non- 
diffusible sodium. The amount of potassium and sodium in 
equilibrium was found by dialysis to be 0*9214%, whereas the 
amounts in serum were 0*8532%. lu taking into account these two 
numbers, the volume occupied by the serum proteins must also bo 
considered. The amount of diffusible carbon dioxide was 01270%, 
and that estimated directly in the serum was 0*1270% in one experi¬ 
ment, and similar numbers were obtained from oilier series. The 
greater part of the carbon dioxide is therefore diffusible, although 
a small part is apparently combined as a oarbamido-derivative of 
the proteins. 8. B. 8. 

Rate of Regeneration of Anti-substances [Specially Hsemo- 
lyein) and Other Constituents of the Blood atter Haemorrhage. 
R. A. O’Brien (J. Path . Buct , 1913, 17, 425).—The experiments were 
made on horses. After bleeding, the constituents of the blood are 
replaced at differing rates; the volume returns to the normal within 
forty-eight hoursj the proteins commence to bo re})roduced within 
twenty-four hours, and the rod corpuscles and hemoglobin within 
two days. The alterations in leucocytes are irregular, and cannot 
be correlated with any other factor. The production of anti¬ 
substances is as rapid as that of the blood-volume, and suggests 
that the tissues have a long, persistent habit of forming them in 
the absence of specific antigens. W. D. H. 

Oau Lipoids Act as Antigens? James Ritchie and J. Miller 
(J. Path . Bact.i 1913, 17, 429—431).—No evidence was found that 
lipoids can act in this way. W. D. H. 

Hydrolysis of Glycogen by Diastatio Enzymes. Comparison 
of _ Glycogen from Various Souroes. Roland Victor Norris 
[Birrfiem. J., 1913, 7, 26—42),-^On hydrolysis with extinct of 
pig’s pancreas, the glycogen is rapidly converted into dextrins and 
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maltose; the further cleavage of the dextrins is slow aud incom¬ 
plete. The optimum temperature for glycogen hydrolysis is 37°, 
for starch 40°. When excess of glycogen is present the action is a 
linear one. The concentration of glycogen has little influence on 
the initial rate of hydrolysis unless very low concentrations are 
employed. The action is hindered slightly by the produots of 
hydrolysis; it is favoured by traces of acid. Samples of glycogen 
from different sources are hydrolysed at different rates at the 
optimum hydrogen iou concentration; thus, taking dog glycogen as 
100, the relative rates of hydrolysis are: rabbit glycogen, 94; 
oyster, 88; and yeast, 84. The degree of opalescence and the 
coloration with iodine also vary. The difference may be due to 
differences in constitution, or to variations in colloidal state. Tf the 
glycogens are distinct, the enzymes which affect them should he 
specific; this is to be tested. W.T).H. 

The Secretion of Pancreatic Juice. Iwawo Matsuo (/. 
Physiol 1913, 45, 447—458),—In the preparation of sccretm from 
the intestinal mucous membrane, boiling with 0'6% sodium chloride 
is as effective as 0*4% hydrochloric acid; organic acids give a 
smaller yield. Injection of salt solution into the duodenum does not, 
however, cause a flow of pancreatic juice as the injection of acid 
does. Secretin was not obtained from any other organ. Tf two 
clogs are in vascular connexion, injection of acid into the duodenum 
of one evokes a pancreatic flow from the other. After the intro¬ 
duction of hydrochloric acid into the duodenum, the duodenal 
contents contain secretin. Secretin, however, is not absorbed from 
the intestinal contents, nor does it produce its effects when given 
under the skin. The view that secretin and “ vaso-dilatin ” are 
identical is negatived. W.D.TT. 

The R61e of the Pituitary in Carbohydrate Metabolism. 
Lewis H. Weed, Harvey Cushing, aud Conrad Jacobson ( Proc . 
Amer. Physiol, Soo., 1912; Am#r, J, Physiol, 31, xiu—xiv).—The 
posterior lobe of the pituitary plays an important part in carbo¬ 
hydrate metabolism, and its action is controlled by fibres in the 
cefVical sympathetic nerve. Stimulation of this nerve, or of the 
"sugar centrein the bulb, or of the pituitary body itself, 
liberates a hormone which causes gljrcogeuolysis and glycosuria, 
independently of any possible nervous impulse reaching tne muscles 
or abdominal viscera. W.D. BT. 

Carbohydrate Metabolism in Ducks. 0. B. Farming (Proc, 
physiol, Abe., 1913; J, Physiol 45, xliti—xliv).—Partial removal of 
the pancreas in ducks raises the amount of sugar in the Jblood, but 
does not px-oduce glycosuria. Complete extirpation of the organ 
has a more pronounced effect on the blood, and sometimes leads to 
glycosuria. Subcutaneous injection of adrenaline after partial 
extirpation lowers the percentage of sugar iu the blood, and in half 
the experiments produced glycosuria. The respiratory quotient 
after fasting averaged 0*72; after feeding on maize, 0*93; after 
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adrenaline, 0*88. This suggests that the effect of adrenaline is to 
mobilise carbohydrates; its effect passes off rapidly. W. I). H. 


Nitrogen Retention on Feeding with Urea. Kkil Aimer- 
iialden and Arno Ed. Lampi4 (ZeitHch, phytM* Chm>, 1913, 83, 
338—346).—Polemical. A reply to Grafo and Turban (this vol., 
i, 216). E.F.A. 

Protein Metabolism from the Point of View of Blood and 
Tissue Analyses. VI. Uric Acid, Urea, and Total Non¬ 
protein Nitrogen in Blood. Otto Folin arid W. Demis (J. BioL Chet>K, 
1913, 14, 29—43).—By the authors’ new methods it is possible 
to measure various degrees of nitrogen retention and urea accumu¬ 
lation due to kidney insufficiency with considerable accuracy. 
Numerous analyses of the uric acid, urea, and total non-protoin 
nitrogen in the blood are presented both in health and disease. The 
figures show that there is no relationship between the amount of 
uric acid and that of urea and non-proiein nitrogen. Uric acid 
may accumulate in the blood, even although urea and other nitro¬ 
genous waste products are eliminated quite as well as by normal 
kidneys; the damage to the kidney in gout may thus affect only 
its power to eliminate uric acid. Apparently very slight kidney 
damage may affect its power to excrete uric acid. W. D. TL 


The Metabolism of Organic Phosphorus Compounds; 
Their Hydrolysis by the Action of Enzymes. R. H. Aders 
Plimmer {Biockem. J 1913, 7, 43—71)—The action of enzymes is 
summarised in the following table : 

lutes- Castor Yoast 


Pancreas. Livei. 

Glycero-phosphoi io acid ...... 0 0 

Hexose-phoaphoiic ,, 0 

Ethyl dmydrogen phosphate. 0 

Diethyl hydrogen „ 

Phytic acid .. 0 0 

Nucleic acid (thymus). 0 

„ (wheat) . ... 

.... 0 

.... 0 

Phosphoprotein. + 



tine, oil seeds, (yymin). Bran. 
+ + \ I 

+ + • \ + 

4 ! I 4 

0 0 

0 I 0 + 


+ 

+ t 

1 


+ ? 

0 

+ 

0 

+« 
0 


The most active tissue is the intestinal mucosa. Phytic acid is 
attacked readily by bran extract only. Phosphoprotein is the only 
compound hydrolysed by the pancreas. The other compounds in 
the list are esters; it is evident that the enzyme which attacks them 
is not lipase. The question whether the phosphatases are single or 
specific is discussed, and it is suggested that there are mono- and 
di-phosphatases. Phytase is specific, and if pliytin is decomposed 
in the intestine, this is due to phytase swallowed with the food. 
It then enters the body as inositol and phosphoric acid. The work 
of Fingerling and Gregersen is confirmed, that the animal body can 
and does synthesise its organic phosphorus compounds from 
inorganic phosphates. W. D. H. 
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The Rate of Protein Katabolism. E. Provan Cathcart and 
Henry Hamilton Green ( Biochsm, J. 9 1913, 7, 1—17)—The use m 
t lie output of nitrogen and sulphur after a protein meal is due to 
katabolism of the actual material ingested, and not to the displace¬ 
ment of “‘effete” protoplasm from the tissues. This conclusion is 
based on the ratio of the sulphur and nitrogen in the urine; after 
ingesting egg albumin the S: N ratio is 1:8, which is nearly the 
same as that in egg-albumin. The ratio in starvation when all 
the urinary constituents must arise from the tissues is 1: 15. The 
sulphur is more rapidly excreted than the nitrogen; this confirms 
the view of previous investigators that the sulphur-containing 
moiety of the protein is the more rapidly katabolised. When 
protein is superimposed on a low protein diet, a retention of part 
of the nitrogen takes place. The retained material is apparently 
stored in the tissues muscles) as a pabulum of uniform com¬ 
position. There was no effect on the output of creatinine. 

W.D.H. 

The Metabolism of Laotating Women. Edward Mellanby 
(Proc. Roy . Soc. } 1913, B , 86, 88—109).—The post-partura excretion 
of creatine does not depend on the involution of the uterus. After 
Caesarian section, involving amputation of the uterus, it may become 
more marked than in cases in which the uterus is left intact. 
Rabbits do not excrete creatine at this period; the explanation of 
this is not obvious. Eating the placenta will not explain the 
difference, for cows after eating the placenta, excrete large quantities 
of creatine. The creatine excretion has some relation to the 
activity of the mammary gland. The rise in the creatine: creatinine 
ratio in the first few days after delivery corresponds with the 
increased activity of the milk glands and the development of milk 
from colostrum. The increase of weight in healthy breast-fed 
children is roughly proportional to the amount of creatine in the 
mother’s urine. If the activity of the breasts is delayed after 
childbirth, so also is the excretion of creatine, and later both 
develop at the same time. Milk suppression from disease is accom¬ 
panied by a suppression also of creatine excretion. Feeding with 
easeinogon does not affect the excretion of creatine in parturient 
women. The post-partum excretion of creatine is dissimilar from 
that accompanying acidosis and lack of carbohydrates. Lactose and 
dextrose added to the diet do not affect it. W.D.H. 

Nutrition of the Bmbryonio Chick. 1. The Absorption of 
Egg-white. Hubert W. Bywaters {Free, physiol Soc. f 1913 ; J. 
physiol, 46, xl—xli),—During incubation, the proteins of the white 
are not absorbed as quickly as the water, and the ratio of 
coagulable to uncoagulablo protein remains constant; the free 
sugar is rapidly absorbed; there is no cleavage of carbohydrate 
from the protein. W* D. H. 

The Importance of Phosphorus in the Nutrition of Growing 
Dogs. Ernst Durlacu (Arch. expt. Path . Pham*, 1913, 71, 
210—250).—Young dogs fed on a diet poor in phosphorus stop 
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growing, wuslo, and die. This, however, is not wholly attributaide 
t.o lack of phosphorus. The absence of other unknown constituent m 
of a diet, possibly of lipoid nature, soems to be <\ factor, as in 
Stepp’s experiments. Inorganic phosphates appear to he as advan¬ 
tageous for nutrition as phosphatides. W. I). H- 

Nutritive Value of the Maize Proteins. Thomas B. Osbornk 
and Lafayette B. Mendel ( Proc . Aimr . physiol . Sbo ., 1012; Amtr . J . 
PhysfoL , 31, xvi—xvii).—Zom alone pioduces speedy deriine in tho 
growth of rats; it can be made adequate for maintenance by adding 
tryptophan, or by the addition of another protein. Gliadin suffices 
for maintenance, but not for growth. Glutelin is adequate for 
both. W. D. TL. 

The Influence of Diets upon Growth. F. Gowland Hopktns 
and Allen Neville {Bioohem. J , 1913, 7, 97—99).— A criticism of 
the work of Osborne and Mendel on the nutrition of young 
animals on purified proteins (A, 1912, ii, 271). If these workers 
are correct, the accessory factors in diet (so-called vita mines) are 
not indispensable. The present experiments do not support this 
view. .On the Osborne-Mendel diet the animals did not grow; but 
an addition to it daily of 2 c.c. of milk produced growth. W. T), TT. 

Pasting Paul E. Howe {Bioclmn. Bull., 1912, 2, 90—100).— 
A general discussion of the subject based on the author’s work, 
with special reference to fasting as a therapeutic agent. Long fasts 
are devoid of benefit, and may be dangerous. Short fnsts may be 
beneficial in certain cases. W. D. TT. 

A New Method of Drying Tissues and Glands. Jacob 
Bosrnbloom (/. Biol . Chom 1913, 14, 27—2$). - Instead of using 
anhydrous salts, the employment of calcium carbide is recoin 
mended [compare Masson, T„ 1910, 97, 857]. W.D. IT. 

A New Type of Artificial Cell. JM. Nkwton Harvey (ftioclmi. 
Butt., 1912, 2, 50—52).—The manner of making cells of about the 
size of those in the body is .described; they contain an aqueous 
solution of lecithin enclosed in a Jme protein membrane, and are 
suitable for permeability and other biochemical studies. \V.D* H. 

Pigment of the Corpus luteum. Heinrich H. Esuubjr (ZMt&ch. 
physiol. Chum., 1913, 83, 198—211).—Willstatter and Escher (A., 
1912, i, 126) have shown that lutein, the yellow pigment of egg 
yolk, belongs to the xanthophyll group of pigments soluble in 
alcohol. It is now proved that the yellow pigment of the Corpus 
luteum belongs to the carroteue group, C 40 n M , soluble in light 
petroleum.. The process of purification adopted in obtaining 0*46 
gram of pigment from 146 kilos, (about 10,000 ovaries) is described. 
The carrotene is indistinguishable from that obtained from carrots 
or from green leaves. The yellow pigment of fab is considered to 
belong to the same class of pigments. E. F. A. 
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The Lipoids of the Whit© and Grey Matter of the Human 
Brain at Different Ages. J. Lokrain Smith and W. Majr (J 
Path. Bact., 1013, 17, 418—420).—Five biains weie analysed by the 
methods previously described. The results are given in tables. 
In the adult the percentage of total lipoids is twice as great in the 
white as in the grey matter, but the corebroside is higher, and the 
phosphatide much lower, than in the grey matter. At birth, there 
is a low percentage of phosphatides, and more of other lipoids, and 
the composition is nearly the same throughout the brain. By the 
age of two, the condition in the adult is nearly, but not quite, 
reached. W. D. H. 

Chemical Changes in Nerve During the Passage of a 
Nerve Impulse. Hhiro Tashiro (Proo. Amer. Physiol. Soc, 1912; 
Amer. J. Physiol ., 31, xxii—xxiii).—The author states that he has con¬ 
structed an apparatus by which he is able to detect and estimate 
carbon dioxide in amounts as small as O'OOOOOOl gram. Resting 
nerve gives off this gas, and the amount is increased when the 
nerve is stimulated. W. D. H. 

The Utilisation of Sugars by the Normal Heart. Hu on 
Maclean and (Miss) Ida Smedley (J. Physiol 1913, 45, 462—469). 
—Locke’s method for the isolated heart was employed. The 
utilisation of sugar by the heart is not confined to dextrose; 
mannose is also used, and so is lsevulose, especially in the dog’s 
heart. Maltose, lactose, and sucrose are not utilised, and galactose 
very slightly. In the cat, sugar does not disappear from the 
circulating fluids until about three hours after perfusion com¬ 
mences; it is assumed that the reserves in the heart are utilised 
first. It was found difficult to secure asepsis during the experi¬ 
ments. W. D. H. 

The Behaviour of the Diabetic Heart towards Sugar. Hugh 
Maclean and (Miss) Ida Smedley ( JPhysiol, 1913, 45, 470—472). 

-The normal power to consume sugar is absent or nearly so in 
the heart of the depancrealisod dogs; the power* can be sometimes 
restored by the addition of pancreatic extract. These experiments 
confirm those of Knowlton and Starling. w. D.Tl. 

The Storage and Release of Glycogen. Ktmr<mr Ishimorj 
(Biochm . Zeitsch., 1913, 48, 332--346).—The methods of experiment 
were both chemical (estimation of glycogen) and histological (with 
use of Best’s carmine method). Rabbits were employed. Tt was 
found that the course of disappearance of glycogen produced by 
starvation was different from that produced by piqibrs. In the 
former case, it disappear from the periphery of the lobe, towards 
the centre, and glycogen as such could not be detected outside iho 
liver cells. In the latter case, all the livor cells aro affected alike, 
and glycogen could be detected in the lymph spaces and circulation. 
Intravenous infusion of dextrose and kevulose caused an increase in 
the glycogen content of the liver, This was not the case with 
lactose, galactose, and sucrose. S. B. S. 
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The Character of the Pat Formation in Organs after Phos 
phorus Poisoning. Hans Lko (fimhm. ZnUsofi,, 1913, 48. 
297—301).—Tlio author recapitulates the evidence iu favour of t ho 
new formation of fat in the liver of animals poisoned wi 111 phos¬ 
phorus, whioli probably exists in this organ in addition to the 
transported fat, 8. B. 8. 

Pat Formation under the Influence of Phosphorus. Hans 
Leo and W. Traschennikov ( Biochem . Zritsch., 1913, 48, 302—312), 
—The majority of the experiments were carried out with the livers 
of rabbits, part of which were incubated under procautions for 
strict asepsis in Ringer’s fluid alone as a control, and part under 
the same conditions with the addition of phosphorus. After incu¬ 
bation, the amount of ether-soluble substances, or higher fatty 
acids, were estimated. In eight experiments the addition of phos¬ 
phorus caused an increase in fatty substances. In tlireo experiments 
the results were of a negative character. S. B, 8. 

Pat Formation in the Surviving Liver. Hans Luo and 0. 
Bachem (, Biochem . Zeitsch , 1913, 48, 313—327).—The effect produced 
on the fat content of livers by perfusing both foodstuffs and toxic 
substances through the surviving organs was investigated. Livers 
both of cold-blooded and warm-blooded animals were used, and the 
Langendorff apparatus was employed. In five experiments with 
foodstuffs (sugar or nutrose in Ringer’s fluid), the results indicated 
fat formation, whereas in four experiments the results were negative. 
All the experiments with livers of warm-blooded animals yielded a 
positive result. The addition of alcohol and potassium arsenite 
showed no fat formation In four experiments with diphtheria 
toxin, one gave a negative, one a doubtful result, and two others 
indicated fat formation in the liver. Out of fourteen experiments 
with phosphorus water, ten gave negative, and four positive results. 
The general result indicates that there is no new fat formation iu 
the liver as the result of the action of phosphorus, although two 
of the experiments with livers of warm-blooded animals indicated 
an increase in fats. It is suggested that in the case of cold-blooded 
animals, the rate of fat formation is too slow for it lo bo possible 
to obtain an increase in the amount of fat under the conditions 
of experiment employed. S. B. 8. 

The Delayed Heat-Production of Muscles Stimulated in 
Oxygen. Archibald V. Hill ( Proc . physiol Soc , 1912; /. Physio !, 
45, xxxv—xxxvii).—By improved methods the author’s previous 
conclusion is confirmed that heat-liberation occurs largely (probably 
40%) after muscular contraction; oxygen is mainly of use in repair. 
The action of oxygen is rapid. W.D. II. 

The Physico-chemical Basis of Striated Muscle Contraction. 
II. Surface Tension. William N. Breo (Biochem, Bull,, 1912, 
2, 101—110. Compare this vol., i, 132).—Bernstein's calculations 
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of the surface energy changes in contracting muscles are criticised. 
The energy expended is far greater than any changes in surface 
tension can furnish. The use of mathematics in biology is regretted, 
if the treatment, as it so generally does, lacks definiteness; 
formulae are often stated with no information as to their use or 
application to the problem under discussion. W. ft. H. 

Osmotic and Colloidal Imbibition by Musole. Reinhard 
Beutner (Biochem, Zritech., 1913, 48, 217—224).—The experiments 
were carried out with the gastrocnemius muscle of frogs, and the 
changes after various treatments are measured by estimating the 
gain or loss of weight of the muscles. It was found that the 
addition of proteins to salt solutions in which the muscles are 
immersed has no appreciable effect on the water exchange between 
the tissues and the surrounding fluid. If the stimulability of 
muscle is destroyed by treatment with acid, its ordinary osmotic 
functions can still be detected, even for a long period after the loss 
of stimulability. If, on the other hand, the stimulability is 
destroyed by heat coagulation, the osmotic properties are lost. 

R.B.S. 

The Chemical Pathology of Muscle. The Influence of 
Disuse Atrophy in the Partition of Nitrogen and Phosphorus 
in the Musole. Gforgk Grund (Arch, expt. Path, Pharm 1913, 71, 
129—141).—Full analytical details of paralysed in comparison with 
healthy muscle are given. The most important result appears to be 
an increase* of phosphorus in protein union in the paralysed muscles. 

W. ft. BE. 


The Creatine Content of Normal Muscle and its Relation to 
Urinary Creatinine. Victor C. Myers and Morris b. Fxnb (J. 
Biol. Ohem.y 1913, 14,9—26).—The creatine content in muscle is 
constant in a given animal, but differs in different animals; the 
percentages are 0*52 for the rabbit, 0*45 for the cat, 0*37 for the 
dog, and 0*39 for man. The creatinine elimination bears a distinct 
relation to the muscular creatine content. W.ft.H. 

Occurrence of Alizarin in the Shell of the Crab. Friedrich 
Korbfeld (Chem, Zeit.,, 1913, 37, 71).— A reply t> Giandmomrin 
(this vol., i, 132) describing further experiments which support the 
view expressed previously (Chew, Zeit., 1912, 36, 59) that crab- 
shells contain alizarin. T. A* ET. 

Normal Presence of Bromine in Human Organs. A. Labat 
(Oompt, rend,, 1913. 156, 255 —258. Compare Pribram, 1907, ii, 
111).—The various organs of human beings, who had not taken 
bromine medicinally for several years, were pulped, dried, and 
incinerated with calcined magnesia, and the ash examined for 
bromine by the method of Denigfcs and Chello (this vol., ii, 72). 
Bromine could not be detected in the kidney, spleen, liver, heart, 
or blood serum or coagulum of the four subjects examined, but in 
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all cases was found in the brain, thyroid gland, and urine. The 
amount of bromine present in the thyroid gland is considerably 
less than the iodine. W. G. 

The Presence and Distribution of Manganese in Animal 
Organs. Gabriel Bertrand and Flomntin Mbi>i<uusc 4 I3anu ( Ann * 
Inti. Pasteur, 1913, 27, 1—11).—Manganese lws been found m all 
the animal products examined with the exception of^ the white of 
ogg. The variations in amount are only small in a given organ of 
a given species. There is, as a rule, very little different*© in the 
content of manganese in organs of animals oi different species 
belonging to the same class (birds, lislie*, mammals). Amongst 
functional organs the highest amount of manganese has been 
found in the uterus of birds (0*786—2*201 mg. per J00 grams). 
Next in order are the livor, then the kidneys. The organs of birds 
are richer than those of mammals. Smallest amounts are found in 
muscular tissue, nervous tissue, and (least of all) tho lungs, which 
only contain 0*006 to 0*023 mg. per 100 grams. The grey nervous 
matter contains more than the white, and heart muscle more than 
the muscles of the limbs. The mucous membranes contain more 
than the underlying muscular tissue. Feathers and nails contain 
relatively large quantities of manganese (0*111 to 3*214 mg. per 100 
grams), whereas the teeth contain little. Milk contains very little 
manganese, and in the egg the whole of the metal is in the yolk. 
The general results indicate that manganese plays some physiological 
r61e as a catalyst. S. B. S. 

The Origin of Oxalic Acid in the Animal and Human Organ¬ 
ism. Leslvw Weqrzynowski ( Zeitsch . physiol. Chew., 1013, 83, 
112—142).—Proteins have no influence on the formation of oxalic 
acid in the body, neither have carbohydrates and fats (also glycerol). 
The ordinary articles of diet have no influence, direct or indirect, 
on oxalic acid formation. The organism evidently has a very limited 
capacity to form this acid at all. W. P. FI. 

Histones and Nucleohistones. Their Detection in the B‘luids 
of the Organism. Georoes Patkin (./, PJwrnt, Qhim 1913, [vii], 7, 
55—60).—A description is first given of the characters of histones 
and nucleohistones, and by the application of Goubau’s method it 
is shown that these substances do not occur in the blood serum of 
man or the horse, or in ascitic fluid containing chyle. The con¬ 
clusion is drawn therefore that histones and nucleohistones, which 
have only been found in such organs as the thymus and the spleen, 
are fixed there, and cannot be earned away by the body fluids, 

Acetoglobulin tested in the course of those experiments was found 
to contain only traces of phosphorus, and sometimes none. T. A. II. 

Relation of Pulse Pressure to Renal Secretion. JRobkrt A. 
Resell (JVoo. Amor. physiol Soc., 1912; Amor. J. Physiol 31, 
xxviii—xxix).—In dogs alterations of the arterial pressure, espe- 
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cially if suddenly produced, cause diminution in the secretion of 
urine, and if albuminuria is present, this is increased. W. D.H. 

Excretion of Nitrogen after Ligaturing the Renal Arteries. 
J. D. Pilcher ( Proc. Amor. physiol . Soc., 1912; Amer. J . Physiol 
81, xii—xiii).—Tying one branch of each renal artery has no effect; 
but if three-fourths of tho arterial supply is cut off, anorexia and 
loss of weight occur, and the nitrogen output is greater than the 
intake. The urine secreted contains neither protein nor casts. 

W. D.H. 


Beri-Beri. The Action of Certain Purine and Pyrimidine 
Derivatives. Casimir Funk (J. Physiol., 1913, 45, 489—492) — 
Certain purine and pyrimidine derivatives have marked beneficial 
effect on pigeons suffering from polyneuritis; no relation, however, 
between the action and chemical structure can be discovered. 
Experiments with allantoin suggest that pigeons are not able to 
convert uric acid into allantoin. W.D.H. 

Colloidal Nitrogen in the Urine of a Dog with a Breast 
Tumour. Max Kahn and Jacob Rosenbloom ( Biochem . Bull., 
1912, 2, 87—89).—Topfer states that the urine of cancer patients 
is rich in “ extractive substance,” which includes " colloidal nitro¬ 
gen,” The colloidal nitrogen was more abundant in a dog with a 
tumour in the breast than in normal dogs. The nature of the 
tumour was doubtful. W, D. H. 

The Comparative Mineralisation of Cancareous and Re¬ 
latively Healthy Portions of the Liver. Albert Robin (Compt. 
rmfi; 1913, 156, 334—336).—Cancareous portions of liver are richer 
in total inorganic matter than healthy parts, and whilst some of 
the inorganic constituents, namely phosphorus, sodium, potassium, 
magnesium, and silicon, are in excess, others, namely, calcium and 
iron, are deficient. A similar deficiency in calcium and iron is 
found in tuberculous lungs, potassium again being in excess. 
Whilst in the cancareous liver relatively more sodium than 
potassium is fixed, the reverse is true in the case of a tuberculous 
lung. From the experimental results, it seems probable that 
silicon, phosphorus, sodium, potassium, and magnesium are agents 
of neoplastic cell construction, not specifically for cancer, whilst 
iron and calcium are rather agents of organic defence. W. G. 

Heematogenous Jaundice. George H. Whipple (Proc. Amer. 
physiol . ‘She., 1912; Amer. J. Physiol 31, xi—xii).—If hiemoglobin is 
given intravenously to a normal dog, it appears in the urine, and 
one or two hours later bile pigment occurs there also. The same 
occurs after an Eck fistula, and also when the hepatic artery is 
tied in addition. This is taken to prove that bile pigments can be 
formed in the blood, probably by the agency of the endothelial 
cells. W. D. H. 
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The Swelling of Connective Tissues. Kdwin llAUBumissim 
and Pbitss Sohonfblb (Arch, expb. Path . Pharm , 1913, 71, 102-—128). 
—Martin Fischer's theory of oedema renders necessary an investi¬ 
gation of the part played by different ions (for example, in Kinger’s 
solution) in causing swelling. A large number pf observations on 
tlxis line are recorded, and the principal conclusion is stated to be 
that sodium ions do not act differently fiom the others. The 
experiments were in the main performed on the ligamentum 
uuch*, W.D.U. 

Antagonism between Salts and Anaesthetics. III. Parallel 
Decrease in the Stimulating, Permeability-increasing, and 
Toxic Actions of Salt Solutions m the Presence of Anaesthetics. 
Ralph S Lillie (dm*-. J, Physiol , 1913, 31, 255—287. Compare 
A., 1912, ii, 280, 468).--Pure isotonic sodium chloride solutions 
produce in Areaicola larvoe stimulation of tho muscles, arrest of 
ciliary action, and a general toxic action. These results are 
lessened or prevented by ansesthetios; tho stimulating action and 
permeability increase undergo a parallel diminution. The essential 
effect of anesthetics is an alteration iu the plasma membranes of 
the cells affected. Tho degiee of resistance of these membranes is 
intimately dependent on the state of theii lipoid constituents. 

Behaviour of Mercury in the Human and Animal Organism 
on the Usual Therapeutic Methods of Application. New 
Method for the Estimation of Mercury in Urine and in the 
Tissues. Hans Buchtala (Zeitsch. physiol. Ohsm. 9 1913, 83, 
249—303).—Contains a critical summary of the methods of esti¬ 
mating mercury in urine with a full bibliography. A method is 
described of destroying tho urine by evaporating with potassium 
chlorate and hydrochloric acid and so converting the mercury into 
chloride. The solution is filtered and electrolysed in a special 
apparatus between a cathode of gold foil and a gas carbon anode. 
The mercury is deposited on tho golf], which is rinsed, dried and 
weighed, and heated to volatilise the mercury, tho weight of which 
is determined by difference. 

The skin is equally able to take up volatile and non-volatile 
mercury ointments; the ointment base has au accelerating influence 
on the resorption, The separation of mercury in the urine lias 
been studied after internal administration, and also after intra¬ 
muscular and intravenal injection of mercury salts fn the latter 
case the separation is materially faster. The addition ol potassium 
iodide to the mercury salt is shown to diminish the excretion of 
the mercury. E. F. A. 

The Influence of Alcohol on Reflex Action in the Prog. 
TdaH. Hyde, Ruth Spray, and Ikbnk Howat {Am?r. J. Physiol , 
1913, 31, 309—317).—The reflexes investigated were from certain 
skin areas. If the dose of alcohol used is sufficient to produce any 
effect at all, it is always a depressed or slowed response, never 1 ho 
opposite. W. D. H. 
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Glyconeogetiesis. II. The Formation of Dextrose from 
Valeric and Heptoic Acids. A. 1. Hunger and L. Jonas (J. Biol. 
Ghtm .) 1913, 14, 43—52). — In phloridzinised dog-, the administration 
of formic acid leads to no increase in the output of dextrose; 
butyric and hexoic acids increase the excretion of acetoacetic and 
5-hydroxybutyric acids, but not that of sugar. Valeric and heptoic 
acids give rise to dextrose, probably because propionic acid is an 
intermediate substance in their kafcabolism, after undergoing 
5-oxidation. Fatty acids with an uneven number of carbon atoms 
can therefore give rise to dextrose. W. D. H. 

The Fate of Indole-ethylamine [3-/3-Aminoethylindole] in 
the Organism. Arthur J. Ewins and Patrick P. Laidlaw 
(Biochew. */., 1913,7, 18—25).—If 3-5-aminoethylmdole (Ewins, T„ 
L011, 99, 270) is perfused through the surviving liver of rabbits and 
cats, it is converted into indoleacetic acid. If it is given by the 
mouth to dogs, 30% of it is excreted as indole - 3 - acetyl glycine, 

S°a-GH^ C ’ CH -/ C ° ,NH 'CH 2 -C° 2 H (picratf, 111 . p. 145°) (for which 

the authors suggest the name indoleaceturic aad) f which is formed 
from indoleacetic acid by combination with glycine. Neither 
3-5-aminoethylindole nor indoleacetic acid affects the output of 
ltynureaic acid. W. D. H. 

Influence of Intraperitonal Injection of Adrenaline on the 
Partition of Urinary Nitrogen in a Dog. Jacob Kosenjbloom 
and William Weinberger (Bioch*m. Bull ., 1912, 2, 123—127) — 
The nitrogen partition was not affected. W. D. H. 

Action of Drugs on the Lungs. Dennis E. Jackson (/Voo. 
Amr . physiol. Boc. t 1912; Ainer. «/. Physiol ., 31, xxvi—xxvh).— 
Pilocarpine causes bronchial constriction, which is relieved by 
adrenaline. The nerve endings are sensitive to the latter drug 
after atropine. Agariciue slightly depresses the constrictor nerve- 
endings. In small doses the pilocarpine effect is followed by 
dilatation, but the second effect does not occur if the suprarenals 
are tied off. Tyramine also causes dilatation, but this is a secondary 
adrenaline effect also. Choline hydrochloride acts like adrenaline, 
so also do' trimethylamine hydroohloi-ide and 3: 4-dihydroxy- 
phenylethylmethylainine in less degree. W. D. H. 

The Pharmacological Susceptibility of the Peripheral Vas¬ 
cular Tonus of the Frog. Hans Handovsky and Ernst P. Pick 
(Arch esspt . Path . Pkarm 1913, 71, 89—101).—The LUwen 
Trendelenburg preparation of the frog was used. Vaso-constrictors 
fall under three types: (1) adrenaline, which effects post-ganglionic 
nerve fibres; (2) nicotine, which affects pro-ganglionic ana gan¬ 
glionic structures; and (3) barium, which affects the muscular 
tibres. The dilators, tyramine, histamine, and Witte's peptone, all 
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act in the same way. They dilate the vessels after adrenaline is 
used; tyramine hinders nicotine action. Choline acts as a dilator. 

W.P.II. 

Nicotine and Calcium Salts. W. Burridge (Proc. physiol . JSoo., 
1912; Physiol . 45, xxxvii—xxxtx).—Isotonic solutions of sodium 
oxalate, sulphate, fluoride, pyrophosphate, and citrate produce a 
slow tonic contraction of the t’rog’s sartorius muscle. This is 
attributed to the removal of calcium. Nicotine produces, in addi¬ 
tion, twitchings, which are largely abolished by curare. \V. D. H. 

The Effect of Strychnine on Frogs without Heart and 
Lymph Hearts. Samcjel J. Meltzer (Proa. A » m \ physiol . Soc. s 
1912 ; Amer, J % Physiol ., 31, xix—xx).—Abel considers that the effect 
of drugs in a frog without a heart is brought about by the con¬ 
tinued activity of the lymph hearts. This is not so for strychnine. 
Strychnine convulsions set in after thirty to fifty minutes when 
the lymph hearts are all destroyed. W. D. H. 

Muscle Physiology. Action of Veratrine on Striated 
Muscles in Warm-blooded Animals. G. Quagliakiello (Zeitsch. 
BioL, 1913, 59, 441—468),—Veratrine causes two contractions, the 
second of which lasts longer. It also causes fibrillary twitchings 
in small doses. Variations in the curves obtained with varying 
doses are illustrated by reproductions of the tracings. W. D. H. 

The Action on Man of Vapours of Technical and Hygienic 
Importance. XXX. Nitric Acid. Karl B. Leiimann and 
Ludwig Diem {Arch. Hygiene, 1913, 77, 311—-322).—Tho toxic 
symptoms on animals of air contaminated by nitric acid are not 
particularly characteristic, and are similar to those producod by 
other irritant substances, such as hydrogen chloride, sulphur 
dioxide, etc. Three cats died in the respiration chamber in 35 to 
120 minutes in the presence of 0*5 to 0*73 mg. of the acid to 1 litre 
of air. Two animals recovered after (loses of 0*43 to 0’5 mg., and 
one survived until the next day with a dose of 0*88 mg. after 
remaining in the presence of the air-acid mixture for 200 minutes. 
The post-mortem examination showed no marked inflammation of 
the mucous membrane of the eyes, nose, or mouth, or oedema of 
the glottis. The bronchial passages were, however, hyperrcmic, and 
the lungs exhibited oedema. S. B. H. 

The Action on Man of Vapours of Technical and Hygienic 
Importance. XXXI. The «Nitrous Gases”: Nitric Oxide, 
Nitrogen Dioxide, Nitrous and Nitric Acids. Karl 13. Lehmann 
and Hasbgawa (Arch. Hygiene , 1913, 77, 323—368) —A summary is 
given of a number o* cases in the literature describing the toxic 
symptoms produced in man by the “nitrous gases,” which net 
essentially as a mixture of nitrous and nitric acid. Attention is 
called to the great differences as regards the susceptibility oi 
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individuals to the poison. Experiments weie carried out on 
animals with gas made by the action of nitric acid on copper. Tins 
was diluted with hydrogen, and mixed with air. An apparatus is 
figured to show how this was accomplished, and how samples of 
the air to which the animals were exposed could be removed for 
analysis. The analysis was accomplished by passing the air, first, 
over hydrogen peroxide, when the nitrous acid was oxidised to 
nitric acid, and the total nitrate, both preformed and produced 
by oxidation of the nitrous acid, was precipitated by nitron. The 
gas unabsorbed in the first absorption apparatus was passed through 
a second apparatus containing potassium iodide, and the iodine set 
free was titrated by thiosulphate solution. The general result of 
the experiments with mixtures of equimolecular proportions of 
nitrous and nitric acid is to show that the mixture acts as if all 
the nitrogenous products were in the form of nitric acid (see pre¬ 
ceding abstract). In the majority of the animal experiments the 
toxic symptoms were different from those in man. These were 
generally only slight inflammatory reactions on the mucous mem¬ 
branes, oedema of lungs, in certain experiments, methaemoglobin 
formation, and indications of an action on the central neivous 
system. The temporary recovery after removal from the noxious 
vapours, with subsequent relapse, as is observed in the case of 
man, occurred only seldom in the case of animals. Experiments 
on man (Hasegawa), but carried out only with small doses of 
the noxious vapours, indicated that the symptoms were similar to 
those on animals. Various experiments were also carried out on 
the reduction of nitrate to nitrite by animal tissues, on the dis¬ 
tribution of nitrites in tissues after injection into the trachsea, 
and on the toxic effect of nitrite administration. It was shown 
that the quantities of nitrite which produced severe symptoms after 
inhalation were far smaller than the quantities necessary to produce 
characteristic nitrite poisoning. The injurious effects in the 
inhalation experiments are to be ascribed to the production of the 
lung oedema. Tn man there is a latent period before the injurious 
effects are observed, which is generally absent in the case of animals. 

S.B.S. 


The Natural Resistance of the Hedgehog towards Certain 
Poisons M, A. Willbebg £&it8c?K, 1913, 48, 157—174).— 

Tt was found that the hedgehog could tolerate a close of atropine 
sulphate 248 times larger (calculated per kilo, of body-weight) than 
that tolerated by man. The tolerance towards morphine hydro¬ 
chloride was 245 times as greater; towards nicotine, 29 times; 
towards potassium'arsenite, 10 times; towards curare, 7 times; 
towards potassium cyanide, 6 times; towards mercuric chloride, 
4 times; and towards phenol, twice as great. There was no dif¬ 
ference in the tolerance towards strychnine nitrate. S. B. S. 
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Chemistry of Vegetable Physiology and Agriculture. 


Bacterial Reduction of Sulphates to Sulphides. Krwht 
Salkowski (Zeitsch. physiol. Cksni,, 1913, 83, lbj—1G9).— 8asaki 
and Otsuka (A., 1912, ii, 475), working with 21 races of barton,) 
in pure culture, were unable to reduce sulphate to sulphide, ami 
further state that bacteria produce no hydrogen sulphide from 
taurine. 

Positive evidence is now quoted showing that in a groat variety 
ot cases bacteria relatively readily reduce sulphates to hydrogen 
sulphide. E. F. A. 

Bio-chemistry of Micro-organisms VIL The Fermenta¬ 
tion of Formic Acid by Bacillus Kiliense in a Medium of 
Constant Composition. Hartwig Franzln and F, Eggkr [Zsitsch, 
physiol . Ghent,, 1913, 83, 226—228).—The paper consists chiefly of 
data obtained from experiments carried out on the same lines as 
those in which Bacillus prodiyiosns was used (A., 1912, ii, 609). 
A slight production of formic acid occurs during the early stages 
of growth, after which fermentation takes place. The results show 
great divergence in the behaviour of the organism in different series 
of cultures, and general conclusions cannot be drawn. H. B. JEL 

Action of Uranium Salts and Metallic Uranium on the 
Pyocyanic Bacillus. Henri Agulhon and Robert Sazebac (Compt. 
rend., 1913, 156, 162—164. Compare this vol., i, 143).—A study of 
the influence of uranium salts, soluble, and insoluble, on the 
pyocyanic bacillus, the amount of pyocyanin formed being estimated 
colorimetrically, the culture medium used being hydrolysed serum. 
The toxic dose of uranyl acetate is 1 in 500, aud of uranyl nitrate, 
1 in 200. Doses of from 1 iu 50,000 to 1 iu 1000 aro distinctly 
favourable, as was shown by the colour test, and also by the thick¬ 
ness of the microbic film produced. With insoluble uranium com¬ 
pounds, potassium or ammonium uranaie, doses of 1 in 1000 to 
1 in 100 gave an increase of 100% in the yield of pyocyanin, whilst 
in the case of the metal itself doses of 1% gave a decided growth 
within twenty-four hours in a medium to which the bacillus was not 
accustomed. The medium being neutral, this last effect could not 
be due to any of the uranium passing into solution, and finally 
favourable action was produced on the microbe in sealed tubes, 
the uranium being outside, thus pointing to the radioactivity of 
the uranium as being the cause of the increased growth in this and 
the previous cases. W. G. 

Influence of Salts of Uranium and Thorium on the 
Development of the Tubercle Baoillus. Paul Beoquerel 
(Gomvt. rend,, 1913, 156, 164—16 6).—Radioactive salts of uranium 
and thorium behave physiologically like many other non-radioactive 
salts* They each have an optimum dose, which produces the 
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maximum growth of the bacillus, above which they begin to exert a 
toxic effect, uranyl nitrate being much more toxic than thorium 
nitrate. A dose of 1 in 2500 of the former has a marked inhibitory 
influence, whilst the same dose of the latter seems to be its optimum 
as regards increased microbic growth. W.G. 

Indole Reaction. Hugo Zipfel ( Centr. 1Baht. Pwr.< 1913, i, 67, 
572 —584. Compare A., 1912, ii, 793).—The contradictory results 
often yielded by the indole test may be attributed to unsuitability 
or variability of the medium. The use of a composite tryptophan 
medium with or without the addition of glycerol or dextrose is 
recommended, whereby trustworthy results can be obtained in 
twenty-four to forty-eight hours. Comparative tests of a large 
number of strains of certain pathogenic and non-pathogenic bacteria 
were made, and consistent results obtained with the various strains 
of each species of organism. The p-dimethylaminobenzaldehyde 
test for indole was found to be the most trustworthy. H. B. H. 

Mechanism of Alcoholic Fermentation. S. Kostytschev 
(Ber ., 1913, 46, 339. Compare Kostytschev, A., 1912, ii, 589; 
Kostytschev and Hiibbenet, ibid , 1912, ii, 860).—A claim for 
priority against von Lebedev (this vol., i, 144), in demonstrating 
that acetaldehyde is formed during the fermentation of sugar in 
the presence of zinc chloride, and, further, that acetaldehyde is 
reduced to ethyl alcohol by living yeast and various yeast pre¬ 
parations. H. W. 

Alcoholic Fermentation. TIL Conditions Regulating the 
Formation of Acetaldehyde during the Fermentation of 
Hefanol (Teast). S. Kostytschev (ZeitscL physiol Ghem ., 1912, 83, 
93—104. Compare A., 1912, ii, 589; also Kostytschev and 
Hiibbenet, A., 1912, ii, 860).—A reply to the criticisms of Neuberg 
and Kerb (A., 1912, ii, 973). Paracetaldekyde is very easily 
decomposed into acetaldehyde on distillation with traces of acid. 

Autofermentation of yeast is a true alcoholic fermentation of the 
yeast glycogen; acoialdohyde is one of the products of the change. 
When fermentation of hefanol is effected in presence of sufficient 
methylene-blue to render the active reducing agent inoperative, 
acetaldehyde is formed as the normal reduction of acetaldehyde to 
ethyl alcohol is restricted. B.F.A. 

Biochemical Synthesis of Alkylgluoosides (a-Gluoosides) 
by means of a Ferment (a Glucosidase) contained in Air- 
dried Bottom Yeast. a-Ethylglucoside. $m:ile Bourquelot, 
Henri H^rissey, and Marc Bridel (Compt 1913, 166, 

168—170).—The authors have obtained a-ethylglucoside in a 
crystalline form, [a]^+150*64°, by the action of a ferment, ex¬ 
tracted from bottom yeast by water, on a dilute alcoholic solution 
of dextrose containing at least 65 % of water by volume. The yield 
with respect to the dextrose used was 33%, and the glucoside was 
readily hydrolysed in aqueous solution by the same ferment, which 
they name a-glucosidase. w. G. 
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Assimilation of Nitrate and Nitrite. V. Oskar Baudisch 
and Erwin Mayer ( Ber , 1913, 46, 115—125. Compare A, 1911, ii, 
523; 1912, ii, 286, 1202).—When a dilute formaldehyde-potassium 
nitrate solution is exposed to sunlight a mixture of nitrous oxide 
and hydrogen, together with some carbon dioxide and monoxide, is 
evolved. In a formaldehyde- potassium nitrite solution, in addition, 
small quantities of nitric oxide are also formed. This originates 
from the decomposed nitroxyl NOH, a substance which does not 
exist as gas. 

Angeli’s salt, ONa*NINOONa, decomposes on warming in 
aqueous solution into nitrous and nitric oxides and ammonia. 

Solutions of potassium nitrite in either formaldehyde or methyl 
alcohol which have been exposed to light contain methylamine and, 
further, formic acid, hyponitrous acid, and hydroxylamine. In 
addition an alkaloidal compound similar to nicotine and containing 
a pyrrole ring is formed. Whereas in the assimilation of carbon 
the carbonic acid is reduced to carboxylic acid by the yellow and 
red rays of the spectrum, in the assimilation of nitrogen the blue, 
violet, and ultra-violet rays cause the reduction of nitrates to 
nitroxyl. E. F. A. 

The Influence of Uranium and Lead on Vegetation. 
Julius Btoklasa (Compt. rmd. t 1913, 156, 153—155),—IJranyl 
nitrate added in small amounts to pot cultures of Melilotus albutt 
already supplied with suitable fertilisers, had a favourable effect 
on the total yield of dry matter, the optimum quantity being 2’5 
kilos, of uranium per hectare of soil. With 20 kilos, per hectare 
there was no indication of any toxic effect. The results with lead 
nitrate on oats and on Polygonum fagopyrvm are of the same order, 
but the amount of lead which has an injurious effect is much less 
than in the case of uranium, the addition of lead nitrate at the 
rate of 8 kilos, per hectare being detrimental to the total crop in 
each case. W, U. 

The Cause of Growth in Plants. I. G. A. Borovikov 
( Biochm . Zeitach., 1913, 48, 230—246).—The author reviews 
M. Fischer’s experiments on the influence of acids, bases, and salts 
on various imbibition processes, for example, in gelatin and muscle. 
The view lias been expressed by Fischer and others, that the 
phenomena of growth are determined, not so muoh by the osmotic 
properties of the cell, as bj the capacity of the various colloids to 
imbibe water. The capacity is affected differently by various ions 
contained in the solution. Tlie method of experiment employed by the 
author to investigate the various factors was as follows. Seedlings (six 
days old) of IJ&anthvB anmm* were placed in tubes which hung 
vertically in cylinders containing various solutions, and after 
intervals of three, six, and twelve hours and longer, removed, and 
the rate of growth was measured and compared with the rate of 
growth in pure water. The influence of various acids, bases, and 
salts on the rate of growth during short intervals was thus ascer¬ 
tained. It was found that acids accelerate the growth during the 
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first period, and if salts are present at tbe same time, the growth in 
the presence of both acid and salt is diminished as compared with 
that in acid alone. The effect of the various ions and cations was 
studied in some detail, and attention is drawn to the parallelism 
between their influence on the rate of growth and their general 
effect on imbibition processes. The experiments, generally, confirm 
the conception of the relationship between imbibition processes and 
growth. S. B. S. 

Presence of Formaldehyde in the Sap of Green Plants. 
Francesco Angelico and G. Catalano ( Gazzetta , 1913,43, i, 38—43). 
—The formaldehyde which is supposed to be an intermediate 
product in the photosynthesis of starch in green plants has never 
been demonstrated in the sap with certainty. The test for form¬ 
aldehyde with atractylin (compare Angelico, A., 1910, i, 403) is not 
only very sensitive, but also specific. The leaf-sap and its distillate 
of eleven species of green plants tested in this way showed the 
presence of formaldehyde, whilst the same products from six species 
previously kept for twenty-four hours in the dark gave no reaction. 
Three non-chlorophyllic, parasitic plants were also tested, and 
formaldehyde was found to be absent. The results are therefore in 
complete agreement with the usual theory of photosynthesis. 

R. V* S. 


The Function of the Carboxylase in Plants. W. Zaleski 
and Elizabeth Marx ( Biochem. Zeitsch ., 1913, 48, 175—180).—The 
seeds employed were sterilised With mercuric chloride, then dried 
and powdered. The seeds of Lupvnm lutem decompose free pyruvic 
acid as readily as they do its sodium salt. Pea seeds, on the other 
hand, decompose the free acid less readily than its salt, a fact due 
probably to the alkalinity of the powder. Seeds of Vicia faba only 
weakly attack the free acid, although they readily attack the 
sodium salt. Lupine seeds can also attack pyruvic acid in a vacuum. 
Both pyruvic acid and its sodium salts inhibit the carbon dioxide 
production of the immature seeds. Acetaldehyde could be detected 
in the experiments with both lupine and pea seeds when pyruvic 
acid was present. It could|, be also detected, but in very much 
smaller quantities in the control experiments, in which the acid 
was absent. The authors call attention to the parallelism of the 
actions of the seed carboxylase and of zymase, and discuss the rdle 
played by pyruvic acid in degradation of sugars and the production 
of ethyl alcohol. S.B.S. 

Rdle of Oxydases in the Formation of the Anthocyan 
Pigments of Plants. Frederick Keeble and Edward Frankland 
Armstrong (/. ofGmetics, 1912, 2, 277—311. Compare A, 1912, ii, 
673).—The methods previously described for the localisation of 
oxydases have been extended to a variety of plants. Peroxydase is 
shown to be more widely distributed than the organic peroxide 
which activates it. The very general phenomenon of browning pre¬ 
sented by dried plants is regarded as an indication of the presence 
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)f a complete oxydase. Exposure of plants to darkness leads to the 
formation of peroxide and to an increase of peroxydaso.^ The hear¬ 
ing of these facts on the general metabolism in tlio plant is discussed. 

E. F. A. 

Colloidal Chlorophyll and the Shifting of the Absorption 
Bands in the Leaves of Living Plants. D. Ivanovski (Biochem, 
Zeitsch., 1913, 48, 328—331).—Herlitza has drawn the conclusion, 
from spectroscopic observations, that chlorophyll exists in the 
colloidal form in living plants. The author gives a table of 
extinction coefficients, and shows that those of the chlorophyll of 
the leaf fall between those of colloidal chlorophyll and of an 
alcoholic solution of the pigment. He draws attention to the fact 
that the chlorophyll in leaves exists, not evenly distributed, but in 
the chloroplasts, and that the absorption spectrum of the leaf 
combines the characters of an absorption and reflection spectrum. 
He shows that the absorption spectrum of the leaf can be closely 
imitated by the addition of electrolytes to colloidal chlorophyll. 
According to the size of the granula thus produced, the absorption 
band is shifted thereby towards the ultra-red. S. B. S. 

Plant Pats. Caul Thomab (J.pr,Chem, 1913, [ii], 87, 144) — 
The fatty and waxy constituents of yeast, rose blossoms, and the 
skins of apples, grapes, peaches, potatoes, lemons, gherkins, and 
other parts of plants may be readily isolated in a state of purity by 
heating under diminished pressure. p, B. 

The Non-Specificity of Zinc as a Biological Catalyst for 
the Culture of Aspergillus niger. Ohablks Lepierre (Compt, 
rend,, 1913, 156, 258—261).—The author haq tried the effect of 
replacing the zinc in Baulin's solution by cadmium on the culti¬ 
vation of Sl&rigmatocystis nigra, and his results are not in accord 
with those recently put forward by Javillier (compare this vol,, 
i, 235).. On the contrary, he finds that cadmium replaces zinc per¬ 
fectly in Baulin's solution, and, like it, plays a very energetic 
part in the rapid growth of the plant, being fixed by the plant. 
Purther, he finds that zinc is not a specific catalyst for this culture, 
but can be replaced by other elements chemically analogous to it. 

W. G. 

Attempts to Substitute Glucinum for Magnesium and 
Zinc in the Culture of Sterigmatocystis nigra (Aspergillus 
niger). Maurice Javillier {Compt. rend., 1913, 156, 406—409 
Compare this vol. i, 235).—A reply to Lepierre (preceding 
abstract). Prom further experiments the author maintains that 
glucinum cannot replace magnesium or zinc in the culture medium 
* or ^■?P er y^ u8 m 9 er ) the magnesium being necessary as a nutrient 
and the anc as a catalyst. He suggests that the difference between 
his and Lepierre s results may be due to the conditions of their 
culture media, or hereditary influences on the cultures. W. 6. 
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Beplacement of Zinc by Glucinum in the Culture of 
Aspergillus niger. Charles Lepibrre (Gompt. rend., 1913, 156, 
409—111. Compare this vol., i, 235; preceding abstracts).—The 
results obtained aie m direct opposition to those of "Javillier 
(previous abstract). The author finds that the zinc in Baulin's 
liquid can be replaced by glucinum without affecting the weight 
of crop finally obtained from the culture of Aspergillus niger 
thereon, except that the maximum is somewhat retarded. This 
retardation is, however, only relative, and diminishes as the plant 
adapts itself to the new medium. Time, adaptation, and easy 
access of air play an important part in these cultures. The glucinum 
is fixed by the plant. W. G. 

Formation of Urea by Two Moulds. Uobert Fosse ( Compt . 
rend.y 1913, 156, 263—265, Compare A., 1912, u, 1203).— 
The author has isolated urea in small quantities in the form 
of its xanthhydrol derivative from the expressed juice of mycelium 
gathered from the surface of Baulin's liquid and also from Asper¬ 
gillus niger grown on a solution in which ammonium nitrate has 
replaced the chloride in Baulin’s liquid. Pemoillmm glaucum 
similarly contains small quantities of urea in its cells. From his 
results the author draws the conclusion that the principal factor 
in ureogenesis is a process of oxidation, and not, as at present 
supposed, a diastatic oxidation. W. G. 

The Nitrogenous Constituents of Lime Juice. Oasimir 
Funk ( Bioohem J 1913, 7, 81—86).— In view of work on beri-beri, 
in which the physiological importance of certain substances 
(probably pyrimidine derivatives) has been shown, lime juice was 
examined in reference to scurvy. Lime juice cures scurvy, and 
also contains an anbineuritic substance. Pyrimidine substances in 
general prolong life in birds with polyneuritis. No anti-scorbutic 
substance, however, was separated out from lime juice. The 
investigation was hampered by the guinea-pigs refusing to take 
oats, a diet which leads lo scurvy in these animals. Milk prevents 
oats from causing scurvy, even though the proteins are removed. 
The anti-scorbutic material in milk is destroyed by a high iem- 
poraturo. Its unstable character may have led to the negative 
results with lime juice. Several new compounds were, however, 
separated from lime juice; one, C t jll 24 0a, needles, m. p. 97 -100°, 
apparently belongs to the terpene group;' one, C 0 H 7 O 2 N 0 , crystalline 
plates, m. p. 282° (corr.), to the purine group; one, C 0 H 18 O 6 N a , 
microscopic spherolites, m. p, 188—189° (docomp.), to the pyrimi¬ 
dine group; and a fourth to the choline group; the latter crys¬ 
tallised in cubes, and gave a platinichloride, (CglI 1>} 02 N) 2 HgPt 01 () , 
m. p. 220°. The phosphotungstic and silver nitrate precipitates 
were mainly examined. W.D.H. 
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by treatment with ether into an insoluble substance of high melting 
point, and a waxy substance crystallising in needles, m. p. 68'&°. 
On distillation under diminished pressure, the oil obtained by 
extracting the skins with ether yields a crystalline substance of 
low melting point having an odour of apples and a yellow oil which 
readily solidifies. The behaviour of the skins on distillation is also 
described. F.B. 

Leaves of Barosma venueta. Hakold JR. Jensen ( Pharm ../.. 
1913, [iv], 36, 60—61).—This material from Cape Province, South 
Africa, yielded 1*1% of volatile oil, DJ35 0*8839, ctfJ + OW, «3 1*4967, 
of greenish-yellow colour, and having acid value 2*4 and saponifi¬ 
cation value 13*4. On treatment with potassium hydroxide solution, 
16% of the oil dissolved, and a further 4% was absorbed by a 
solution of neutral sodium sulphite. The oil was separated into 
nine fractions by distillation under reduced pressure, and the 
physical constants, ultimate composition, and reactions with 
bromine, sodium, and phenylhydrazine of each fraction are 
recorded. From a consideration of these data the following com¬ 
position is tentatively suggested for the oil: myrcene, 35; chavicol, 
16; myreenol and sesquiterpene alcohols, 15; methylcliavicol and 
anethole, 15; sesquiterpenes, esters, ketones, aldehydes, and acids, 
19%. The leaves also contain oleoresin, acid resins, colourless 
glucosides, fat, carbohydrates, and a little tannin. The results 
show that these leaves do not contain the same constituents as the 
commercial buchus derived from B. betulina and B. serratifolia, 
and that they cannot be used in medicine in place of these. 

T.A.H. 


Constituents of Lycoperdon bovista. Jan J. Blanksma 
(Chm* Weekblad, 1913, 10, 9G—100).—Fresh specimens of the 
edible mushroom, Lycoperdon bovieta, contain trehalose, tyrosine, 
a substance with m. p. 165°, chitin, and leucine, all previously 
Isolated (compare Bourquelot, J. Pharm. Chim., 1907, jvi], 26, 382; 
Bamberger and Landsiedl, A., 1903, ii, 567; 1905, ii, 852). The 
trehalose is converted by trelialase, invertase, and diastase into 
reducing sugars, these ferments being present in the mushrooms. 
The darkening in colour of mushrooms is explained by the con¬ 
version of tyrosine into melanin, a black substance, under the 
influence of tyrosinase It is possible that leucine is converted 
into isoamylamine, and the tyrosine into p-hydroxylphenylethyl- 
amine, a. substance of very poisonous character. It is known that 
old specimens of Lycoperdon bovinta are poisonous. The author 
recommends the preparation of glucosamine hydrochloride by 
boiling mushrooms with dilute hydrochloric acid after elimination 
of proteins, fats, and calcium salts. A. J. AV. 
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Notes on Mine Gas Problems. George A. Burrell (J. Ind . 
Eng, Chem 1913, 5, 181—186).—The author gives an account of the 
various problems met with in connexion with mine gases, interpolating 
from time to time some of the data accumulated by the Bureau of 
Mines with respect to the explosibility and physiological effects of mine 
atmospheres, and to 11 ime extinction and after-damp. 

The lower explosive limit of mixtures of air and methane is con¬ 
firmed to be 5*5% methane. The presence of carbon dioxide alters 
this explosive limit, but even 10% of carbon dioxide raises it only to 
6*6%. Reduction in the volume percentage of oxygen also raises the 
explosive limit. Harger has suggested that a small reduction in the 
oxygen percentage and a small increase in the carbon dioxide percent¬ 
age in mine air will suffice to produce an atmosphere incapable of 
supporting combustion, and consequently an atmosphere in which 
explosions and gob fires cannot occur, but the data obtained by the 
Bureau of Mines indicate that the figures given by Harger are much 
too low, both with respect to the increase in carbon dioxide and 
diminution in oxygen. 

When acetylene is used in t*he miner’s lamp, the flame resembles 
the ordinary wick flame burning in pure air, when the oxygen content 
of the air decreases to 16—16*5%; this behaviour of the flame can be 
used as a guide to men venturing into workings containing black 
damp and less oxygen than the percentage given. The ordinary 
miner’s lamp is extinguished when the oxygen falls to about 16*5—17%; 
the extinguishing of the flame is shown to be due to deficiency in 
oxygen and not to the presence of carbon dioxide. 

Reference is made to the following subjects: Effect of vitiated air 
on the luminosity of miner’s lamps (compare Haldane, Colliery Guardian, 
Oct. 25th, 1912); high velocity of air currents in mines; distribution 
of after-damp; intrusion of natural g.is into mines, etc. Analyses are 
rIho given of mine-gas mixtures containing explosive and other pro¬ 
portions of methane, and of samples of after-damp atmospheros which 
show the large amount of carbon monoxide (white-damp) present 
shortly alter an explosion. T. & P. 

Solvents for Acetylene. Joseph H, James (/. Ind. Eng . Cftrn., 
1918, 5, 115—120).—An investigation of the solvent powers for 
acetylene of a number of organic liquids shows that those containing 
the carbonyl group are generally tho best solvents, Organc acids must 
be excluded, however, the hydroxyl in the carboxyl group seeming to 
inhibit the solvent action of the carbonyl. The presence of the 
carbonyl group is not sufficient, of itself, to account for the solubility, 
since methylal and acetal are very good solvents. 

It is found that acetaldehyde fulfils all the industrial requirements 
for an acetylene solvent. X. S. P. 
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Preparation of Dimetbylacetylene [Crotonylenel and Ethyl- 
acetylene from Carbides. Carl Wjllt H< ixulciitvii (l).ll. P. 
283802).—When methyl alcohol is heated with an alkaline earth 
carbide during four days at 60*—120° under a prewsuie of 50 atmos¬ 
pheres, or during six days in a closed tube at 200° it yields a mixture 
of crotonylene (A^-butinene), OMesCMe, b. p, 28°, and ethylaoetylone 
[AMoutinene], CEtiOH, b. p, 18°. F. M. O. M. 

A a Y c -Heptatriene and Related Substances. Cornelis J. 
Enklaar (Chem. Weekblad , 1913, 10, 187—189. Compaxe this vol., 
i, 243).—A discussion of the influence of stiuctuie on the possibility 
of solidifying unsaturated hydrocaxbons. By cooling with liquid air 
several butadienes and related substances have been converted into the 
solid state. A. J. W. 

Vinylacetylene. Bichabd Willstaitkr and Theodor Wiinn 
(iter., 1913, 46, 535—538).—By the action of dimothylamine in 
benzene solution on the dibromide of butadiene, aS-iebiamethyh 
diamino-A^-butylene, NMe 2 , CH 2 *OH'CH*CH ? *NMe 2 . is obtained. The 
use of an indiflerent solvent, such as benzene, is essential; with alcohol 
numerous secondary reactions take place. 

When the corresponding diquaternary ammonium base is distilled in 
a vacuum it is decomposed, and vinylacetylene, 0n:0*CHIClI fi) is 
obtained. 

atrTttrameihyldiaminobuiylme is a colourless oil with a narcotic 
odour, b. p. 171—172°/723 mm., 65—65-5°/17 mm., DJ 0-8198. The 
picrate forms needles, m. p. 222—223°; the aurichloricte sepaxates in 
crystalline needles, m. p. 201° (decomp.); the platinichloride , 21i a O, 
crystallises in long, rhombohedric prisms, m. p. 227—228°, whilst the 
dimethiodide foims prisms, decomp. 270°. 

Vinylacetylene [A®y -butminene] melts to a colouiless liquid, b. p. 
2—3°/729 mm., and has an odour like acetylene. Tt forms a greenish- 
yellow copper salt and a colourless, crystalline silver salt, which 
explodes when heated. K F. A. 

A Catalytic Method of Isomerisation of Alkyl Chlorides and 
Bromides. Paul Sabatier and Alphonse Mailbb (Oompt, rend., 
1913, 156, 658—659. Compare A., 1905, i, 677).—Barium chloride 
or thorium chloride at 250° causes the decomposition of primary alkyl 
chlorides or bxomides into ethylene hydrocarbons and hydrogen chloride 
or bromide. These then recombine, when passed over pumice stone at 
200°, giving, not the original haloid, but the isomeric ohloride or 
bromide. The resulting liquid is submitted to fractional distillation, 
thus sepaxating any of the original unchanged substance. W. G. 

Trichloroethylene and Some of its Derivatives. Jacob 
Boeseken [with O. E. Klamer and J. G. de Voqgt] {liec. trav. chim ., 
1913, 32, 15—22).—Unsuccessful attempts have been made to bring 
trichloroethylene and tetrachloroethylene into reaction with benzoyl 
chloride, sulphur chloride, phosphorus chloride, thionyl chloride, and 
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sulphuryl chloride respectively in the piosenco of aluminium chloiide. 
Charred products were obtained, except in the case of tetrachlovo- 
ethylene and sulphury! chloride, when hexachloroethane was isolated, 
owing to the decomposition of sulphuiyl chloride into sulphur dioxide 
and chlorine and union of the latter with totrachloroeiliylene. 

Barium monochlorosulphoacetate, 0 2 H0-01SBa, was isolated from 
the product of the action of fuming sulphuric acid (containing 10% S0 8 ) 
on trichloroethylene at 88°. 

When trichloroethylene was added drop by drop to a mixture of 
nitric acid (D 1*5) and concentrated sulphuric acid, cooled by a freezing 
mixture of salt and ice, and the action interrupted as soon as the 
temperature of the product rose but slowly when removed from the 
freezing mixture, diehloroacetic acid was obtained, together with a 
substance, C 2 H0 8 N 2 01 SI b. p. 32°/36 mm., which, when 4 preserved, 
became converted into colourless, very hygroscopic needle®, which 
were insoluble in, or decomposed by, the ordinary solvents, and had 
mol. wt. 194 in nitrobenzene solution. When heated with hydro¬ 
chloric acid, this substanco yielded small amounts of nitric oxide and 
carbon dioxide, but neither hydroxylamine nor oxalic acid could be 
detected. Alcoholic potassium hydt oxide decomposed 
OljjC-O-N it according to the equation: CyII0 3 N 2 Cl 8 + 7K0H* 

|/0/1 3K01 + 2K 2 C0 8 + 4H 8 0 + N 2 . With zme and cold 

GlO-O-NH dilute sulphuric acid it gave a quantitative yield of 
ammonia. It did not give Liebermann’s reaction. In 
view of the above properties, the annexed formula is tentatively 
proposed for it. H, W. 

Elimination of Water from Pinacolyl Alcohol. Tertiary 
Butylethylene. W. .Fomin and N. Sochanski ( Ber ., 1913, 46, 
244—248).—Pinacolyl alcohol was converted by Couturier (A., J893, 
i, 245) into a bromide, which, when tieated with solid potabsium 
hydroxide, gave a mixture of ^y-dimethyl-A^-butylene (compare 
Zelinsky and Zehkov, A , 1902, i, 2) with a small quantity of a 
hydrocarbon, b. p. 56—59°, which was desenbod as frr$.-butyl 
ethylene. The latter compound lmh now been pieparod from pinacolyl 
alcohol by TKchugaov’s method and has oilier piopoitios. 

The potassium derivative is pieparod by adding the alcohol to 
potassium tert -amyloxido (compare Tsehugaev, A., 1905, i, 167) and 
then treated with carbon disulphide and methyl iodido. .The imthjl 
pmtcolyl xanfhate, U 6 nj,t*0*0»S*NMo, b, p, 100°/12 mm*, DV 1*0228, 
decomposes at 100— 175^, and the purified tori rbulyl ethylene 
methyl-^-butylene I, UMe a *(JIKOIL, is a eolouiless liquid, having b. p. 
41'2°/760 turn., D, 0*6549, and n u 1*37607. On oxidation with per¬ 
manganate, acetone is not obtained, tlio chief product being aordi- 
mothylpvopionie acid, whilst reduction with hydrogon in presence of 
platinum black r< suits in the formation of /3/i-dimothylbutane. 

J. O. W. 

Decomposition of Heptyl Alcohol at 220° in the Presence 
of Finely Divided Nickel. Jacob Bovhrkiw and O. U. van Sknwsn 
(Reo. tmo . c/mu, 1913, 32, 23 38).—The authors havo repeated tho 

<t (f 2 
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experiments described by van Beresteyn (A.^ 1911, i, 761), who 
obtained fceptyl alcohol and a substance which he regarded ns 
w-hexylene, by the reduction of heptaldehyde according to the general 
method of Sabatier and Senderens. Heptyl alcohol, under similar 
circumstances, was found to yield $i*hexylene, carbon monoxide,. and 
hydrogen, the course of the actions being represented by the equations: 
O 0 H ls -OHO + H 2 = O 7 H 15 -OH. O r H 10 *OH«O 6 F 12 + OH 8 -OH. OH a -OII 
» CO + 2H 2 . On theoretical ground?, the authors consider this interpre¬ 
tation to be improbable, and are led to the conclusions : (1) that heptyl 
alcohol, in the presence of finely divided nickel at 220°, is decomposed 
into heptaldehyde and hydrogen; (2) that, particularly in the presence 
of an inert gas, the heptaldehyde is converted into n-hexylene, 
hydrogen, and carbon monoxide; (3) that n-hexylene combines with a 
considerable proportion of the liberated hydrogen to form n hexane, 
and that, in the presence of an excess of hydrogen, all the w-hexylene 
undergoes reduction; (4) that heptaldehyde is not reduced in the 
presence of carbon dioxide, and only slightly reduced in an atmosphere 
of hydrogen; (5) that n-hexylene (mixed with n-hexane) is host 
obtained by the decomposition of heptaldehyde by nickel at 220° in a 
current of carbon dioxide, and (6) that n-hexane is obtained by the 
catalytic decomposition of heptyl alcohol or heptaldehyde by nickel at 
220° in a current of hydrogen. 

Heptyl alcohol was obtained by the reduction of heptaldehyde 
dissolved in glacial acetic acid by means of sodium amalgam. Small 
quantities of s-di-n-hexyletliyleneglycol [n-tetradecane-qO-diol], b. p. 218°/ 
14 mm,, m. p. 69—70°, were obtained as by-product. 

Heptyl alcohol, when passed over nickel at 220° in a current of 
hydrogen, yielded about 62% n-hexane, 17% of a mixture of heptyl 
alcohol and heptaldehyde, and carbon monoxide. Iu a current of 
carbon dioxide, however, it yielded about 14’6% n-hexylene, 81% 
n-hexane, 24% of a mixture of heptyl alcohol with a little heptaldehyde, 
carbon monoxide, and hydrogen, the change being represented by the 
equation: 3C 7 H 15 -OH - 20 a H u +0 6 H 12 + SCO + 4H 2 . 

Heptaldehyde, at 220° in a current of carbon dioxide, gave about 
24% w-bexylene, 29% n-hexane, 16% unchanged heptaldehyde, carbon 
monoxide, hydrogen, and possibly a trace of formaldehyde. The 
quantities of the products obtained agreed with the equation: 
100O 6 H u *CHO 450 6 H 12 + 55C 6 H U + 100CO + 45H 2 , At 180°, the 
course of the reaction was similar. 

n-Hexane was not affected when passed over nickel at 220° in a 
current of carbon dioxide. 11. W. 

18-Oxide from Undecyl Alcohol. N. A. Logginov (J. Rubs . 
Phys . Chem. Soc. 9 1913, 4o, 136—145)—The action of zinc chloride 
or 50% sulphuric acid on undecyl alcohol results in displacement of 
the double linking of the alcohol and formation of the aS-o&ide, 
OH'CH 

, b. p. 219—222°, Djj 0-8641 (or 0-8667), 

DJ 7 0-8522, Dl« 0 8638. * 
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When zinc chloride is used, the oxide is accompanied by an un- 
satuiated alcohol , C^H^O, b. p. 243—246°, which forms a crystalline 
phmylurethane, 0 1S B 27 0 2 N, m. p. 49*5°, and is being further 
investigated. T. II. P. 

Action of a/3-Diohloroethyl Ether on Mixed Magnesium 
Derivatives. .Robert Lespieau and Buesch ( Gompt . rend., 1913, 
156, 710—712).—ajS-Dichloroethyl ether condenses readily with 
magnesium derivatives of ethyl and allyl bromides and acetylene, 
giving products somewhat difficult to purify. The compound , 

OioHiAcn, 

obtained from the acetylene derivative is a colourless liquid, b. p. 
136—137°/12 mm., and is probably a mixture of two cia- and trans- 
isomerides (compare Dupont, A., 1910, i, 85). On bromin&tion in 
chloroform, it yields two dibromides , O x0 F 1() O 2 Ol 2 Br 2 , separable by their 
varying solubility, the less soluble one having m. p. 107—108°, and 
the other m. p. 71—72°, These are also probably cfe- and tram - 
ibomerides. W. G. 

Compounds of Ethyl Phosphite with Silver Haloids. 
Alexander E. Arbuzov and A. V. Kartaschov («/. Russ. Phys . Chem. 
Soc ., 1913, 45, 79—81).—Derivatives of tervalent phosphorus of the 
form PR a or P(OR) 3 form compounds with cuprous and platinous 
haloids, and the authors find that ethyl phosphite forms similar com¬ 
pounds with silver haloids. These compounds form colourless, ribbon¬ 
like crystals, their melting points being: P(OEt) 3 ,AgCl, 4*5—5*5°; 
P(OEt) a ,AgBr, 40—40*5°; P(OEt) 3 ,AgI, 81—83°. T. H. P. 

Uranium Formate. William (Ecusner de Coninck and Albert 
Raynaud (Bull. Soc. chim., 1913, [iv], 13, 221—223).—Uranium 
formate is a deliquescent, yellow salt, readily soluble in water. 
Attempts to estimate the water of crystallisation were unsuccessful, 
owing to the ready loss of formic acid from the salt on prolonged 
desiccation. Whon calcined in a closed vessel, the salt leaves a residue 
of pure uranoua oxide, but, if an open vessel is used, traces of a higher 
oxide axe formed. Similar results were previously obtained with 
uranium oxalate (A., 1912, i, 536). 

Whon boiled with a large quantity of water, uranium formate is 
hydrolyhod, hydrated uranium trioxide, U0 8 ,211^0, separating as 
a 3 oliow precipitate, which is converted by calcination into the green 
oxide, U 8 0 8 . 

Uranium formate was exposed to diffused daylight during threo 
months in the presence of methyl alcohol, A brown deposit of 
uranium oxide was thereby obtained, and the strongly acid methyl 
alcoholic solution was found to contain methyl fox mate. 

Very little decomposition occuried in similar circumstances in 
the presence of ethyl alcohol. Very little foimic acid was liberated, 
whilst the xesidue contained only small amounts of mono- and 
di-hydiated uranium irioxido mixed with unchanged uranium formate. 

H. W. 
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Preparation of Halogen Formic Esters. Emanuel Merck 
(D.R.-P. 254471).—The following halogen formic enters in addition to 
those previously described (this vol., i, 5) have now boon prepared. 
Dimethylethylcarbinyl cMoro-formate, a liquid which decomposes at 20° 
and cannot be distilled in a vacuum; the homologous methyldiethyl- 
carbinyl chloro-formate has similar properties. K. M. G. M, 

Distillation and Sublimation of Ammonium Salts under 
Diminished Pressure. Richard Escaleh aud Hans Kokpke (J. pr. 
Chm, 1913, [ii], 87, 258—279).—Of the normal salts examined tho 
formate (s, 90—140°), acetate («, 90°), thiocyanate (d, 165°), cyanato 
(a, 160—190°), nitrite ($, 70°), and sulphite (s, 70—120°) distil or 
sublime under a pressure of 10 mm. without decomposition, whilst tho 
propionate (d, 70—75°), butyrate {d ) 70—80°), glycollate (d y 160°), 
lactate (d, 140—150°), benzoate (s, 60—130°), and salicylate (s, 
90—150°) are converted into the corresponding acid salts, NH 4 HX 8 ; 
the temperatures at which distillation or sublimation occurs are given 
in brackets (a denotes sublimation; d , distillation). When heated to 
300°/10 mm., ammonium sulphate and persulphate lose ammonia, 
yieldiog the acid salts; ammonium thiosulphate sublimes at 70°/ 
10 mm., the sublimate consisting of ammonium sulphite. Ammonium 
carbonate undergoes complete dissociation, whilst carbamide and 
thiocarbimide sublime in .the form of ammonium cyanate and thio¬ 
cyanate respectively. Of the acid salt^NH 4 HX 2 , the acetate (d, 67°), 
propionate ( d , 73°), butyrate (d f 78°), glycollate (d, 160°), laotato 
(< d , 145°), benzoate (s, 60—130°), salicylate ($, 90—150°), and hydrogen 
carbonate distil or sublime unchanged at 10 mm. 

A mixture of normal or acid ammonium acetate and propionic acid in 
molecular ‘proportions distils at 66—68°/t0 ram., yielding the add 
ammonium salt, CHg'CO^NH^CjjH^OOgH, which forma very deli¬ 
quescent crystals, m. p. 42—43°, and iR converted by distillation with 
butyric acid into the ammonium salt, CH 3 , CO li *N'II 4J 0 ;{ H^(JO lJ I L Tins 
has m. p. 41°, b. p. 72—74°/10 mm., and' is also obtained by dialling 
normal or acid ammonium acetate with butyric acid. F. II. 

Decomposition of Certain Aoid Chlorides by Aluminium 
Chloride. Jacob Boeskken (A’ec. trau . eta., 1913, 32, 1—14) - 
In continuation of the work of Biieseken and Prins (A., 1910, i, 152; 
1911, i, 173), the action of aluminium chloride on the chlorides or 
sulphonyl chlorides of a number of halogenated acids has been 
investigated. Normal results were obtained with acid chlorides 
which did not contain hydrogen or a benzene group, but, in the 
presence of the latter, the reaction appeared to be complex, giving 
resinous products from which no definite compound could be isolated. 

[With P. Hasselbace,]— Monochloroacetyl chloride and aluminium 
chloride yielded a hygroscopic, crystalline compound) 

oh 2 ci-oooi,aioi 8 , 

which, when hpated alone or with carbon tetrachloride, evolved hydrogen 
chloride, leaving a charred residue. Carbon monoxide could not be 
detected in the gas evolved. When heated in chloroform solution at 
80°, a small quantity of a substance m. p. about 175° was obt lined, to 
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which no definite composition could be assigned. Similarly, aluminium 
chloride and chlorofumaryl chloride or a: ft : ft : /5-tetrachloropropionyl 
chloride yielded only charred or resinous products, from which a 
definite compound could not be separated. 

[With (Mile.) S. van der Tas ]— p-Chlorobenzenesulphonyl chloride 
and aluminium chloride gave resinous products. The gases evolved 
contained hydrogen chloride and, generally, sulphur dioxide. 

[With W. J. P. Pelle.] —p-Bromobenzenesulphonyl chloride and 
aluminium chloride yielded a crystalline additive product, 
0 () H 4 Br-S0 2 Cl,A101 8 , 

which, when heated at 150—200°, evolved sulphur dioxide and 
hydrogen chloride, and left a brown resin. 

[WithP. Hassrlbaoh.]— Trichloroacrylyl chloride, b. p. 158°/760 mm., 
was obtained by the action of thionyl chloride on trichloroacrylic acid. 
When mixed with aluminium chloride in carbon disulphide solution, it 
yielded the compound , C0l a I001*0001, A10l s , which, when heated in a 
current of dry air, gave only trichloroacrylyl chloride mixed with a 
little aluminium chloride, but no carbon monoxide. In the presence 
of aluminium chloride, trichloroacrylyl chloride reacted with benzene 
and its homologuos to form quantitative yields of kotones of the type 
Il'OOOOKOUlg, only the chlorine atom attached to the carbonyl 
group being replaced. 

Pentacldoropropionyl chloride , m. p. 42°, obtained from the preceding 
chloride by the action of chlorine in sunlight, when heated with 
aluminium chloride at GD° evolved carbon monoxide and carbonyl 
chloride, leaving a residue from which hexachloroethane and tefcra- 
chloroethylene were isolated, decomposition occurring according to the 
equations: (I) 00l 8 -001 2 -0001«00 + C 2 C1 0 . (II) COVCC1 2 *0001« 
OOOI 2 + C 2 C1 4 . When treated with aluminium chloride in the presence 
of benzene, pentachloropropiophenone, OOPlrCCI^GOlg, m. p. 83°, was 
obtained when the reaction was continued until one molecule of 
hydrogen chloride had been evolvod. When, however, reaction was 
continued until two molecules of hydrogon chloride had boon evolved, 
totrachloroethylene and benzophonone were formed. The presence of 
tho latter may be due to dissociation of pentachloropropionyl chloride 
into totraohloroothylone and carbonyl chloride, and condensation of 
t ho latter with benzene, or pontachloropropiophenone may be decom¬ 
posed by aluminium chloride into tetraohloroethylene and benzoyl 
chloride. The odour of the latter is perceptible when penbachloro- 
propiophonone is warmed with a little aluminium chloride. H. W. 

Montanic Acid and its Derivatives. Ilucm Kyan and Joseph 
AiiUAK (Proc* /toy. Irish Acad,, 1913, 30, 97—105. Compare A., 
1909, i, 629).—Tho authors have prepared a series of derivatives of 
montanic acid, tho formula) of which are in agreement with the 
formula, O 2S U fi0 O 2 , for montanic acid itself, thus confirming the 
previous work of Ityan and Dillon (A., 1909, i, 629), and JEasterfield 
and Taylor (I\, 3911, 99, 2302), in contrast to that of Hell {Zeitsch 
anyew* Chew,, 1900, 13, 556), von Boyon (A., 1902, i, 72), and 
Ewonraieh. 

Methyl montamte, prepared by boiling montanic acid with methyl 
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alcohol in the presence of sulphuric acid, crjbtallhos in white, curved 
needles, m. p. 66°. The similarly crystallised ethyl and 11 proffljl 
esters have tn. p, 64—65° and 63*5° icspectively. 

Dimethylheptacosylcarbinoh C^H^CMe^OH, obtained from methyl 
montanate and magnesium methyl iodide, has m, p. 63—64°, whilst 
the corresponding diethyl and diphenyl derivatives melt respectively 
at 69—60° and 68°. When ethyl montanate is treated with ja-bromo- 
toluene and the resulting product subjected to steam distillation, 
the residue is found to consist of the unsaturated hydrocarbon , 
C 27 H< 4 ;C(0 6 H 4 Me) 2 , m. p, 47°, When, however, the steam distillation 
is omitted and the product purified by repeated crystallisation from 
alcohol, it can be separated into two portions, the major part consist¬ 
ing of the above hydrocarbon, the minor part of di-Tp-tolylheptacosyl- 
cwrhinoli m. p. 61—62°. The action of an ethereal solution of magnesium 
a-naphthyl bromide on ethyl montanate appears to yield a mixture of 
di-a-naphthylheptacosyfcarbinol, m. p. 67—58°, and, probably, a~naphthyb 
hrptacosyl ketone , C 2 *H 66 -COC 10 H r , m. p. 61—63°. These substances 
can be readily separated, since the former dissolves very sparingly in 
hot methyl alcohol, in which the latter is readily soluble. 

Unsuccessful attempts were made to isolate montanyl chloride in the 
jure state by the action of phosphorus tri- or penta-chioride on 
montanic acid. The product obtained had m. p. 63—66°, It was 
transformed by concentrated aqueous ammonia into m<mlanainido t 
m. p. 109°, small quantities of a substance , probably montanonitrile, 
m. p. 60—65°, being simultaneously formed. 

Attempts to prepare ceryl alcohol from montanic acid were unsuc¬ 
cessful, owing to the difficulty of isolating heptacosyhnethylurethane 
from the product of the successive action of bromine and sodium 
methoxide on montanamide. The converse operation (the preparation 
of montanic acid from ceryl alcohol by the malonic ester synthesis) 
could not be effected, since cerylmalonic ester could not be obtained 
fromcerjl iodide and sodiomalcnic ester under the most varied con¬ 
ditions, Ceryl iodide , O f0 H fit I, m, p. 66—66°, was obtained by the 
action of iodine and rod phosphorus on ceryl alcohol. II. W, 

Action of Thienyl Chloride on Certain Lactones. PinurFR 
Barbikb and Ri&ri Locqimr {Bull Soo . c/m, 1913, [ivl 13, 
223—229).—A critical suivey of the action of thionyl chloride on 
organic substances is given. The authors have investigated the effect 
of boiling certain y-lacfcones (1 mol.) in benzene solution with thionyl 
chloride (M mol). The product of the reaction was poured into 
excess of methyl or ethyl alcohol and subsequently examined in the 
form of its methyl or ethyl ester. In these circumstances, thionyl 
chloride transforms the y-lactones employed (except coumaiin) into 
esters of y-hydroxy-acids according to the scheme: 

R-(j3 H-OH a -( jiH a soot. R^H-CH S *0H S -0001 ^ 

R-OH-OHj-CHVCCLEfc „ jOKI 

in + S0 <01 +n ° l 

y-"S flerolaotone was transformed into ethyl y-hydroxy valerate, 
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b. p. 80—81°/12 mm. (compare Neugebauer, A., 1885, 651), from 
which a phenyl urethane could not be obtained. 

yJPhenyl-y-butyrolactone, m. p. 37—38°, b. p. 175—176°/11 mm. 

(Jayne, A., 1883, 472; Fittig and Leoni, A, 1898, 
Y '^0 i 9 196), was prepared by the condensation of bromo- 

OHPh*OH 2 v acetophenone with ethyl sodiomalonate and saponi- 
| \(j fication of the crude product with alcoholic sodium 

OHPh’OHg/ | hydroxide at 160°. At the high temperature 

0 -(JO employed, the latter substance probably acted as a 

reducing agent. In addition, small quantities of 
benzoylpropionic acid and of a neutral substance, m. p. 190—192°, pro¬ 
bably a dilactone (annexed formula), were obtained. When acted on 
successively by tbionyl chloride and ethyl alcohol, y-phenyl-y-butyro- 
lactone yielded ethyl y ~hy dr oxy-y-phenyl butyrate, b. p. 158—160°/ 
17 mm. 

Coumarin did not react with thionyl chloride under the conditions 
omployed. H. W. 

Action of Thionyl Chloride on Certain Lactonio Acids. 
Philippe Barbirb and Rem£ Locquin (Bull, Soc.chim ,1913, [iv], 13, 
229—236. Compare preceding abstract).—The experimental con¬ 
ditions chosen were the same as those previously described (Ion. oit .). 
In these circumstances, thionyl ehloiide does not cause a rupture 
of the lactonio grouping, the product of the reaction being the lactonic 
acid chloride. This result is not influenced by the use of an excess of 
thionyl chloride. 

Methylparaconyl chloride, b. p. about 142°/10 mm., obtained by the 
action of thionyl chloride on methylparaconic acid, was converted 
by methyl alcohol into methyl methylparaconate, b. p. 145—146°/ 

11 mm. 

In similar circumstances, terebic acid slowly yielded the corre¬ 
sponding chloride, b. p. 143°/12 mm., from which methyl terebate , 
b. p. 148—149°/17 mm , was obtained. 

j8/}-I)imothylbutyrolactone ycarboxylic acid (Peikin and Thorpe, 
T., 1899, 75, 50) gave the corresponding chloride, which, when 
treated with methyl alcohol, yielded the methyl ester, b, p. 149—-150°/ 

12 mm. 

Himilarly, terpenylie acid foimed terpenyl chloride, methyl 
terpenylttte, b. p. 145—147°/15 mm., and ethyl terpenylate, m. p. 
37*5°, b. p. 174—177°/15 aim. Fittig and Levy (A., 1890, 873) give 
b, p. 305°/ordirjary piossnro, whereas Simomen (T, 1907, 91, 187) 
found 1G9-171°/15 mm, 

Phcnylparncouyl chloride, prepared by the action of thionyl chloride 
on anhydrous phenylparoconio acid, m. p. 106°, 115°, or 121° (compare 
Jayne, A., 1883, 473 ; Fittig and Itodors, A., 1890, 621) yielded, when 
decomposed by water, the acid, m. p. 99°. With methyl alcohol 
it yielded mthyl plmylptwaconat?, m. p. 69—70°, b. p. 211°/14 mm. 
In the case of phonylparaconic acid, small quantities of polyphonyl- 
crotonic odd, m, p. 179°, woie also isolated. 

Theauthois have attempted unsuccessfully to icpeat the previously 
recorded traunformatiou of tcrobie and phenylparaconie acids into the 
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anhydrides of ci$-3 :3-dimethylcyc/opropane-l: 2-dicarboxylie acid and 
c&- 3 -phenylc 2 /c£opropane-l: 2-dicarboxylic acid (A., 1011, i, 722) under 
the action of thionyi chloride. They now attribute this result to tho 
presence of some impurity in the specimen of thionyi chloride used, 
and point out that the substance is frequently contaminated with 
phosphoryl chloride, stannic chloride, sulphur trioxide, etc., to tho 
presence of which the irregular results frequently obtained by tlio 
application of the reagent are ascribed. IL W, 


yyy-Trichloro-/3-hydroxybutyrio Acid and yyy-Trichloro- 
©rotonic Acid. Karl von Auwers and M. Schmidt (fier , L913, 
46, 487—494. See following abstract).—yyy-Trichloi*o-^hydroxy- 
butyiic acid, m. p. 118—119° (von Thurnlackh, A., 1892, 429), is bo^t 
obtained by gently boiling a mixture of malonic acid, chloral, and 
acetic acid for several hours; a certain specimen of malonic acid, 
although apparently normal in all other respects, always failed to give 
this reaction. The substance can be distilled almost undecomposed in 
small quantities, b. p. 181—188°/17 mm.; methyl ester, rhombobedral 
crystals, m. p. 61—62°, b. p. 136—136°/13 mm.; ethyl ester, silky 
needles, m. p. 66—57°, b. p. 143 —144°/12 mm. ; the acetyl derivative, 
needles, m. p. 97—99°, gives an oily methyl ester, b. p. 130°/13 mm., 
DJ 43 1*3937, w}) 45 1*46816, and an oily ethyl ester, b. p. 134°/10 mm, 
DJ 41 1*3395, Wp 1 1*46458. All endeavours to produce a substance, 


oh-ch-ooi 2 

CHa-CO 


^>0, by elimination of hydrogen chloride from tho tri- 


chlorohydroxybutyric acid were fruitless. 


The method described by Kofcz (A., 1907, i, 707) for the preparation 
of yyy-trichlorocrotonic acid is found to yield the above trichloro- 
hydroxybutyric acid, and the m. p. given for the substance (loc, cit.) 
agrees with that of this acid. It is now found that the elements of 
water can be eliminated from trichlorohydroxybutyric acid by heating 
with acetic anhydride and sodium, acofcate ,* tho resultant yyy-trkhhro- 
crotonic acid forms needles, m. p. 113—114°, b. p. 143—146 n /l8 nun.; 
it immediately reduces potassium permanganate in the cold, and is 
rapidly decomposed by hot water with formation of hydrochloric acid. 
The potassium and silver salts were prepared, tho latter of which when 


heated in benzene on the water-bath eliminates silver chloride with 


the formation of a mixture of substances mainly complex, but possibly 

containing a little of the lactone , ^p>0. The acid forms an 

oily methyl ester, b. p. 85*4°/12 mm., Df 1 1*3968, wg* 1*48975, and nn 
oily ethyl ester, b. p. 100*5°/13 mm., DJ 42 1*3375, 1*48693. 

From the above results it follows that the group ~C01 g exerts no 
special spectrochemical influence. I). F. T. 


The Constitution of the Chlorides of 1:2-* and 1 :3-Di- 
carboxylic Acids. Karl von Auwers and M. Schmidt (Her., 1913, 
46, 467—487).—The consideration of the spectrochemical effect of 
chlorine in organic substances (von Auwers, A., 1912, ii, 1015) is 
extended to the question of the structure of such acid dichlorxdos 
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as succinyl and phthalyl chlorides (compare Scheiber, A., 1912, i, 559; 
Scheiber and Knothe, A., 1912, i, 701; Bredt, A,, 1912, i, 411 ; Otfc, 
A., 1912, i, 828), The decision of Btuhl as to the symmetrical 
structure of phthalyl chloride (Ber.t 1907, 40, 881, 896) is based 
on too little experimental evidence to be entirely satisfactory ; an 
investigation of the specific exaltations of the refractivity and dis¬ 
persive power of various acid chlorides nevertheless indicates the 
correctness of this view. 

A comparison of the chlorides and ethyl esters of crotonic, benzoic, 
and cinnamic acid shows that the exaltations in specific refractivity 
stand in the order acid > chloride > ester, whilst for the dispersion 
the exaltation is least for the ester, the free acid and the chloride 
being approximately equal. Phthalyl chloride shows no exceptional 
exaltation when compared with ethyl phthalate, the values in fact 
being in good agreement with those for the corresponding derivatives 
of benzoic acid; the results, howover, when compared with those 

cilculated for tho unsymmetrical formula would 

indicate an improbably largo exaltation. 

Tho ethyl ester and chloride of fumaric acid exhibit exaltations 
approximately equal to those of the corresponding phthalic acid com¬ 
pounds ; itfophthalic ester and chloride have exaltations appreciably 
higher, but this is probably to be attributed to the effects of structure 
isomerism* Maleyl chloride could not be obtained sufficiently pure for 
spoctrochemical investigation. 

In order to throw further light on this question, most of the chlorides 
of the oxalic series of acids were examined from oxalic to sebacic 
acid, and no exaltation was observed except a trace in the case of 
oxalyl chloride which may be attributed to the -COCO- group. 
Huecinyl and glutaryl chloride must therefore be entirely of the 
symmetrical dichlorido structure. 

In the absence of pure, simple derivatives of tho dichlorolactone 
molecule aS iliehloro-y valoiolactone, 


01101-00- 

oii 2 -oii(oir a ci) 

(Louche and (Inn, A., 1912, i, 603, 004), was investigated and com¬ 
pared with tho lactones of 8-mothoxy- and 8-ethoxy-y hydioxyvaleric 
acids, and with methyl aft butyIoneoxido-8-c.aboxylutc. All were found 
to ho optically normal. It is therefore probable that the hypothetical 
dichlorolactonie structure* for succiuyl and phthalyl chlorides would also 
bo optically normal. 

r/-ei«*Uamphovy), /-Jrans-camphoryl, ti-chloroaxmphoryl, and dehydro- 
camphoryl chlorides from their spectrochemicai behaviour are probably 
all normal acid chlorides. The firat and third named certainly exhibit 
a curtain negative ox station, but as this is aho to bo observed with the 
ooi responding esters it probably arises from the gsm-dimethyl groups 
(see this vol,, ii, 261). 

A comparison of tho chloridos and esters of chlorofumatic and 
fumaric acids shows a similar oxaltution in the chloride and ester 
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of each acid, thus indicating the normal symraetiical structuro of the 
chlorides. With chloromaleyl chloride, however, the molecular refiac¬ 
tion is below that of the isomeric chlorofumar>l chloride, and is in 
agreement with that calculated on theoretical grounds for the structuro 

; the lactonic formula is also favoured by a consideration 

of the molecular volume (Ott, loo. cit). The structure of phtlmlyl 
chloiide, on the other hand, is almost certainly the symmetxical one, as 
is indicated by recent chemical and physicochemical investigations 
(Scheiber, loo. cit .; Ott, loo . oit.) ami by the present confirmation of 
Briihl’s results. The constitution of the chlorides of the isomeric 
camphoric acids, chlorocamphoric acid, and dehydrocamphorio acid is 
also decided in favour of the symmetrical acid chloride foim (compaxo 
Scheiber and Knothe, loo. oit). 

Succinyl chloride gave curiously variable results for density, rofrac- 
tion, and disper&ion, probably due to some difficultly removable 
impurity; a specimen regarded as pure, indicated a true acid chlotide 
structure, as already suggested by Ott. 

The following substances were examined, but only the refraction 
for sodium light is quoted below; the original paper gives the values 
for the a-, jS-, and y-lines also. 

Acetyl chloride, b. p. 51—52°, D? fi 1*1039, wfj 8 1 38831 ; isoyaleryl 
chloride, b. p. 114 5—115 5°/771 mm, 0*9854, 1*41361; 

crotonyl chloride, b. p. 117—120°/754 mm., D 1 / 4 1*0822, ajf • 1*46001; 
methyl a/?-butyleneoxide-8-carboxylate [yS-oxidovalerate], 

Df 1 0731, »<| 17 1-42589 ; fi-methoxy-y-valerolactone, Df 1*1205, 
»'| ra 1*44533; 8-ethoxy-y-valerolactone, Df 1-0718, 1-44083; 

a8 - diehloro - y - valerolactone, Df 1-4367, «i“ 1 40624; oxalyl 
chloride, b. p. 60-61°, Df 1-4884, 1-43395 ; malonyl 

chloride, b. p. 58°/26 mm., Df 1-4505, wf 1-45073; ancoinjl 
chloride, b. p. 88-8°/19 mm, Df 1-3948, *j> ,J 1-47348 ; glutaryl 
chloride, b. p. 107—108°/16 mm., Df 1-3221, 1-47281 ; hubeiyl 

chloride, b. p. 149—150°/12 mm., Df* 1-1718, 1 4C847; eebaeyl 

chloride, b. p. 168—170°/16 mm., 1-46836; fumaryl chloride, 
b, p. 168—160°, Df 1-4117, rip 11 1-50038; chlorolumaiyl chloride, 
b, p. 87—87-5°/28 mm., Df 3 1-5653, 1-52172; ethyl ohloro- 

fumarate, b. p. 135—180°/17 mm., Df M886, »]?' 1-45782; 

vm chloromaleyl chloride Ott, foo. cl), b. p. 82-2—82-5°/ 

26 mm, Df 1-6055, 1 51362. 

Benzoyl chloride, Df 1-2105, m” 9 1-55376; cinnamoyl chloride, 
b. p. 131°/20 mm., Df’ M617, 1-61364; pbtlalyl chloride, 

b. p. 156—157°/23 mm., Df 1*4081, »L” 1-57099; ethyl phtbalate, 
b. p. 162—163°/7 mm., Df 1-1202, wf 1-50293 ; wophthalyl chloride, 
m. p. 40-41°, Df 1 1*8880, *»» 1-56909; ethyl tscphthalate, b. p. 
170 — 170 5°/24 mm., Df 1-1239, *r{J 8 1-50815; d-ois camphoryl 
chloride, b. p. 144 5—146-5°/17 mm., Df* 1-2446, ».JJ 9 1*50133; ethyl 
flf-efe-oamphorate, b. p. 150—152°/8 mm., Df 1-0318, wJJ* 1-45613; 
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Z-foms-eamphoryl chloride, b, p. 153 —154°/21 mm, Df' 1*2270, 
wf? 7 1*40880; ethyl l-trans campliorate, b. p. 155—157°/20 mm., 
JV 1 0282, nil b 1*45451 ; tf-chlot ocamphoryl chloride, b. p. 152—152*5°/ 
17 mm., Di ,P * 1*3219, ng' 1-50797*; d dehydiocamphoryl chloiide, 
b. p. 160—161°/32 mm., Dj‘> * 1*2176, < 1 50433. D. P. T. 

Preparation of Terpenylic and Terebic Acids ItjGsi Locquin 
(Bull. Soe . ohirti.y 1913, [iv], 13, 166 —169).—Tietnann and his collab¬ 
orators (A., 1895, i, 548; 189C, i, 385; 1897, i, 81) have suggested 
that methoethylheptanonolide yields terpenylic acid on oxidation by 
chromic acid, and terebic acid when oxidised by nitric acid, and may 
be used as a source of these two acids The author finds that on 
oxidation by nitric acid, terpenylic acid is the chief product (58*2% of 
the theoretical), the yield of terebic acid (18 6% of the theoretical) 
being small. The preparation and separation of the two acids are 
described. T. A, H. 

Attempts to Synthesise Monos ubstituted Paraconic Acids. 
Philippe JBarbier and Rto Locquin (Bull. Soc. chim 1913, [iv], 13, 
161—166. Compare A., 1911, i, 708)—The only method hitherto 
available for the preparation of these acids is that of Frttig (A., 1890, 
i, 583), which gives poor yields when aliphatic aldehydes are used. 
The authors have modified Reformat&ky’s reaction for the production 
of /8-hydroxy-acids (A., 1896, i, 128) with a view to preparing mono- 
substituted paraconic acids by this means, but the yields are poor, only 
7% of the theoretical yield of iaopropylparaconic acid being obtained, 
and 12% of the calculated yield of hexylparaconic aoid. The latter 
acid had m. p. 79—80°, which is 10° below that recorded by Schneegans. 

T. A. H. 

Preparation of Strontium Cholate. Knoll Co. (D.R.-P. 
254530).— Strontium cholate, (C^HggOJjSrjlOUgO, colourless, hair-like 
tufts is rendily obtained when an alcoholic solution of cholic acid is 
heated with an aqueous solution (or suspension) of stxontium hydroxide; 
it has an important therapeutic action. F. M. G. M. 

Oxidation of Aldehydes by an Aqueous Solution of Bromine. 
Krnkht A a demon (, Amer . C / tem . 1913, 49, 179—184).—It is 
usually supposed that the method used for converting aldoses into 
the corresponding acids by oxidation with aqueous solution of bromine 
is not applicable to the ordinary aldehydes. In order to test this 
question, several aldehydes have been subjected to the action of 
bromino, and the oxidation products isolated. The results show that 
whilst bonzaldehyde, acetaldehyde, paraldehyde, and formic acid give 
good yields of the corresponding acids, namely, benzoic, acetic, and 
carbonic, formaldehyde and aldol are oxidised to only a small extent, 
and lulieylaldohydo and chloral not at all. 

Acetaldehyde was found to give 71% of the theoretical yield oE 
acetic acid; bonzaldehyde, 80% of bonzoic acid; p&raoefcaldehydo, 86% 
of acetic acid; and formic acid, 80% of carbonic acid. & O. 
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Glyoxal. OarlJ). Harries (Jkr., 1013, 46, 294--296, Compare 
A., 1907, i, 183) —Polymerisation of glyoxal is accelerated by the 
presence of moisture. When technical glyoxal which has boon dried 
over phosphoric oxide at 95° is distillod alone, tho uniiuolecular com¬ 
pound is obtained. It is claimed that Meisenheimei’s depoly merisation 
of methylglyoxal (A,, 1912, i, 831) was foreshadowed in the above- 
mentioned paper. J. C. W. 

Catalytic Preparation of Ketones. Jean B. Skndbrens (Ainu 
Ghim . j Phi/8., 1913, [via]. 28, 243—344).—A ri*sum£ of work already 
published (A., 1909, i, 286, 627; 1910, i, 11, 179, 489; 1911, i, 134, 
302; 1912, i, 537). 11. W. 

The Synthesis of Sugars by means of Radioactive 
Emanations. Julius Stoklasa, Johann §ebor, and Wenzel 
Zdobnicky (Cumpt rend „ 1913, 156, 646—648. Compare A., 1911, 
i, 178, 769).—As with ultra-violet rays, so under the influence of 
radium emanation hydrogen and carbon dioxide react in the piesence 
of potassium hydrogen carbonate, giving formaldehyde, which in tho 
presence of potassium hydroxide polymerises and gm& reducing sugars. 
No formates could be detected during the reaction. The sugars 
formed are a mixture of hexoses giving phenylosazones, separable into 
two fractions, one, m. p. 198—199°, and the other, m. p. 178°. Unlike 
the sugars obtained in the photochemical synthesis under the influence 
of ultia-violet rays (compaie A., 1912, i, 606), these sugars are 
optically active and have [a] D +17-58°. By distillation with hydro¬ 
chloric acid indications of the presence of a pentose were obtained. 

w. a. 

Preparation of 8-Dimethylamino-A*-woamylene and 8-Di- 
methylamino-A«-bu.tylene. Farbenfabrixen vorm. Phiejdk. Baykh 
& Co. (D.JEt.-P. 254529. Compare A., 1912, i, 742, 781; and Euler, 
A., 1897, i, 585).— t-Bimethylmiino-A^oainylene, 
CH^CH-CHMe-CU^NMog, 

a colourless liquid, b. p. 113—116°, and identical with the so-cnllod 
u ^methyldimethylpyrrolidine” (Euler, lee. cit.), can be prepared by 
heating. y-hydroxy-jS-metbylbutyldimethylamine with concentrated 
sulphuric acid (3 parts) during three to four hoxus at 100°, or with 
50% sulphuric acid (5—10 parts) during ten hours at 150—160°, 

b 8~pimet/i?/lammo-A u -butylene, GH 2 .*OH• OH 2 • CJU 2 -!NMe s , a colourless 
liquid, b. p. 94—96°, is obtained in a similar manner from y-hydroxy- 
butyldimethylamine with 20—30% sulphuric acid (5 parts) at 200° 
during ten hours. 

These compounds have an odour of goniine, and find employment in 
the preparation of isoprene and erythene. F. M. G, M. 

Preparation of 8 - Dimethylamino - y - dimethylbutan -0-oL 
Faebenfabeixen vorm. Friedr. Bayer & Co. (D.R.-P. 254713).— 
When methyl tetramethyldiaminowpropyl ketone (following abstract) 
is boiled during one hour with 20% sulphuric acid (4—6 paits), it 
furnishes dimethyfamino-fi-acetylallylene, OH 2 :CAc*Cir 2 *NMe a , which 
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on reduction gives rise to 8-dimethylamino-y mothylbutan-/3-ol (A,, 
1911, i, 598), a colourless oil, b. p. 67—69°/17 mm. F. M. 0. M. 

Preparation of Amino- and Diamino-ketones of the 
Aliphatic Series. Fareenfabriken vorm. Friedr. Bayer <& Co. 
(D.R.-P. 254714. Compare A., 1911, i, 598, and preceding abstract). 
—When dimethylaminomethyl alcohol, OH*CH 2 -NMe 2 , or tetra- 
meibyldiaminomethane, Me 2 N*CH 2 *NMe 2 , are condensed with acetone 
(or its homologues), the following reactions take place (It = hydrogen 
or alkyl). 

1. CH a -CO-OH 2 R + OH-OH 2 -NMe 2 = 

CH 8 ’COCH it-CH 2 -NMe 2 + H 2 0. 

2. CJBL-CO-CI1 2 R + NMe s - CH 2 - NMe 0 - 

NHMe 2 + CHg* CO • OH 11* CH 2 *N M e 2 . 

The following compounds are described: dimethyl-j8-acecylpropyl- 
amine (loo. cit .), b. p. 51—51*5°/13 mm. 

Pfi-Awiylmethyltrimethylenetetrainelhyldiamim [methyl tetramtthyldi - 
amvnotert.-butyl ketone ], CH 3 ‘CO , OMe(CE 2 *NMe 2 ) 2 , a colourless, 
viscous oil, b. p. 110—112°/18 mm., from methyl ethyl ketone and 
dimethylaminomethyl alcohol. 

fi-Acetylethyldimethyl amine [methyl dimethylmiinoethyl ketone], 
Cn 8 -CO-CH 2 -CH 2 -NMe 2 , 

a colourless oil with a strong ammoniacal odour, b. p. 57—58°/18 mm.; 
and P-acetyltrimethylenetetramethyldiamine [methyl tetramethyldiamino- 
iso propyl ketone], CH 8 *CO , CH(CH 2 *NMe 2 ) 2 , a colourless, odourless, 
viscous oil, b p. 96—98°/16 mm. 

These compounds are employed in the preparation of erylhrene and 
isoprene. F. M. G. M. 

Preparation of Urethanes of Tertiary Alcohols. Emanuel 
Merck (D.U.-P. 254472. Compare this vol., i, 5).—It is found that 
the halogen ionriyl estei s described pioviously can be ieadily converted 
by the action of ammonia or substituted ammonias into urethanes of 
tertiary alcohols: 

OJR-CO'Cl + 2NH —> OR-CO-NB^y + NIlKjl^IICI, 

where UO is a teitiary alcoholic group, and and U 8 hydrogen, 
alkyl or aryl groups. 

Dimetbylet hylcarbinyl cliloro-fornate with alcoholic ammonia 
furnishes a urethane, colouiless needles, m. p. 85- 87°; an ethyl 
urethane, a colourless oil, b, p. 89°/l 3 mm., and 86 l 711 mm. - 9 a phenyl* 
uretfiane, colourless crystals, m. p. 44—47°, b. p. 14o°/9 mm.; a metfiyl* 
phenylurethane , a colourless oil, b. p. 133°/13 mm., and with jy-phono- 
tidine a p-ethoxyphenylunihane, colourless needlos, m. p. 88—90°, 
whilst methyldiethylcarbinol gives rise to a wretlmw, colourless 
needles, m. p. 61°, and a phenylurethane. F, M. G. M. 

Behaviour of Formamide Under the Influence of the 
Silent Electric Discharge. The Question of Nitrogen Assimi¬ 
lation. Walther Lob (Ber., 1913, 46, 681—697).—In the course 
of some experiments on the influence of tho silent electric discharge 
on variouH combinations of moist carbon dioxide, carbon monoxide, 
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alcohol and ammonia, with or without oxygen or air, tho only com 
pound obtained which could be regarded as of interest to tho problem 
of nitrogen assimilation was hexamethylenetetramine (A, 1900, i, 760). 
Fuxther investigations on the behaviour of this compound towards 
oxidising and reducing agents, and towards living ye^bt, showed that 
it had no relation to the amino-acids, and, therefore, throws no light 
on the general question. The discovery of Losanitseh and Jovitschitsch 
(A., 1897, i, 179) that ammonia and carbon monoxide produce form- 
amide led the author to regard this compound as an intermediate stage, 
and to try the effect of the silent discharge on the dry substance and 
on an aqueous solution, both boiling under reduced pressure. In the 
former ca«e, oxamide was deposited on the sides of the discharge tube, 
and in the latter, as would be expected, ammonium oxamate. Some 
reduction was therefore necessary in order to arrive at glycine. 
Previous experience had shown that water itself is a reducing agent 
under these conditions (A., 1906, ii, 324), whilst the reaction 
C0 + H 2 0-C0 a + H 8 had also to be considered. The resolution of 
some form&mide into carbon monoxide and ammonia was to be 
expected, and, indeed, an examination of the gases liberated during the 
experiment proved the presence of these substances. The existence 
of glycine in the product, after the removal of ammonia, was unques¬ 
tionably demonstrated by the formaldehyde test of Schensen, the 
u deaminising ” method of van Slyke, the reaction with triketo- 
hydiindene hydrate, and the formation of the naphthalenesulphonyl 
compound (E. Fischer and Bergell, A., 1903, i, 24). 

The presence of glycine could also be observed on repeating the 
expeiiment with moist carbon monoxide and ammonia. The formation 
of glycine from carbon dioxide (which breaks down into o\rbon 
monoxide under the influence of the silent discharge), ammonia, and 
water is therefore a process of reduction, and the oxidation of glycine 
should lead to these or intermediate products. Hahey has shown 
that the products of the action of permanganate do, indeed, include 
formamide and oxamic acid (A , 1898, ii, 529). 

The reactions may be formulated thus: 

(I) 2C0 2 + 2NH S + H s O —2H*CO , NJFL + H a O + CL 
(II) 2H*00<NH a + H a 0 NH a -CO-COONH 4 + IT 2 . 

in 2 -CH a -000NH 4 + 0. 

Reference must be made to the original paper for the experimental 
details, but it may he said that the amount of oxamide accumulated 
during twenty hours from 20 grams of dry formamide, boiling at 
110°/15 mm., was about 0 05—-0*08 gram, whilst about 0*01 gram of 
ammonium oxamate was obtained from a 5 — ] 0% solution during the 
same time, the glycine present being comparable with a 0 01% solution. 

j.aw. 

The Diamide of Sulphowobutyric Aoid. Jacob Moll Yan 
Ohabantjs (, Reo . trm. chim. f 1913, 32, 90—96. Compare A., 1905, i, 
16).—Sulpho&obutyrodiamide, NHg'bOg’OMeg’OO’NHg, was obtained 
by passing ammonia into a cold methyl-alcoholic solution of methyl 
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chiorosulphowobutyrate. It decomposed without melting at about 
340°. At 17°, one part of diamide dissolved in 201*8 parts of water, 
whilst at 100° the solubility was one part in 24*9. It was insoluble 
in the other usual solvents. Attempts to condense it with carbonyl 
chloride, in the presence or absence of a catalyst, were unsuccessful. 
Similarly, oxalyl chloride, alone or in benzene solution, was without 
action on it. 

To determine whether it was possible to cause a sulphonamide to 
react with oxalyl chloride, a solution of benzenesulphonamide and 
oxalyl chloride in benzene was boiled during two and a-half days. 
Hydrogen chloride was slowly evolved, and diphenylsulphonoxamide^ 
C a 0 2 (NH*S0 2 Ph) 2 , formed. It had m. p. 256° (corr,, slight decomp.). 

H. W. 

Extraction of Glutamic Acid Hydrochloride and Betaine 
Hydrochloride from Molasses Residue. Hugo Stobtzenberg 
( Ber ., 1913, 46, 557—566. Compare A., 1912, i, 680).—Molasses 
residue is mixed with hydrochloric acid and subsequently saturated 
with hydrogen chloride. The crude hydrochlorides which are pre¬ 
cipitated are treated with alcohol and hydrogen chloride, whereby 
glutamic acid hydrochloride is converted into the readily soluble ester 
hydrochloride. The solution of the latter is concentrated to a syrup, 
the residue boiled with water, the solution filtered from humin, 
decolorised, and concentrated until crystallisation begins, when it is 
again saturated with hydrogen chloride, whereby glutamic acid hydro¬ 
chloride is precipitated. This has m. p. 213° when rapidly heated, and 
is shown to be partly racemised, the highest observed value for 
[a]i> being +26*15° in 10% hydrochloric acid solution, whereas 
Siegfried and Schutt (A, 1912, i, 952) observed +34*89°. Purification 
by transformation into the barium salt and subsequent repreoipitation 
of the hydrochloride effected no improvement. The filtrates obtained 
after removal of glutamic acid hydrochloride deposited, on evapox*a- 
tion, betaine hydrochloride, and contained also a strongly acid substance^ 
which could not be obtained in the crystalline state. 

Tho remainder of the paper consists of a reply to the criticisms 
brought by Ehrlich (A., 1912, i, 835) against tho previous work of the 
author (Zoc. <ri«.). Stoltzenberg's process of isolating betaine hydro¬ 
chloride from molasses differs essentially from that of Ehrlich (1904, 
D.R.-P. 157173), in that hydrochloric acid and alcohol are employed in 
the given order in the former process, in the inverse order in the latter. 
In the second method, the chemical nature of tho residue is not 
affected by agitation with alcohol, and the hydrogen chloride is only 
used to precipitate the hygroscopic betaine. In the first method, how¬ 
ever, the composition of the residue itself is greatly altered by the 
action of the hydrogen chloride. Ehrlich's statement that the alcohol 
consumption is less in his process than in that of the author is 
incorrect. 

The paper concludes with a critical survey of the historical 
development of the subject as described by Ehrlich. H. W. 

Action of Sodium Hypobromite on Semioarbasside. Robert 
BtolUi (/for., 1913, 46, 260. Compare Linch, T., 1912, 101, 1755). 

VOL. Civ. i. b b 
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—The product of the action of sodium hypobromite on somicarbazide 
is bydiazodicarbonamide, and not p-urazine as described^ by Linch. 
The compound obtained on oxidation with chiomic acid is therefore 
azodicaibonamide (Thiele, A., 1892, 1295 and 1430), and not a atablo 
tetrazine, J. 0. W. 

Salt- and Complex Salt-Formation with Amino- and 
Hydroxy-acetohydroxamic Acids. Heinrich Ley and F. 
Manncben (iter., 1913, 46, 751—758).—On account of the similarity 
in structure between the carboxylic and hydroxamic acids, the authors 
have investigated certain derivatives of the latter in which the 
formation of complex salts was to be expected. It is found that 
internally complex salts are obtainable hom amino- and hydroxy- 
hydroxamic acids somewhat analogous to those obtained from the 
simple amino-acids. To the normal copper salts is attributed the 

structure ; acid salts could be obtained only from sub¬ 

stituted hydroxamic acids, and the constitution suggested is 

0H 2<C(:N0H)K)' >M< '0-q: noh)^ 0132 
(compare Ley, A., 1909, i, 138), where M represents a bivalent metal 
atom. Complex salts containing a bivalent metal together with an 
alkali metal could be obtained both from the unsubstituted and 
substituted acids; the heavy metal is present as part of a complex ion, 
but from the colour of the salts of the amino- and hydroxy-substituted 
acids the conclusion is drawn that this atom is also linked with the 
anion complex by supplementary partial valencies. 

Aminoacetohydroxamic acid , NH 2 *CH 2 , C(OH)IN , OH, was obtained 
by the interaction of equimolecular"quantities of hydroxylamine, ethyl 
aminoacetate, and sodium ethoxide in alcoholic solution; it was 
precipitated as the copper salt and recovered by the action of hydrogen 
sulphide; it is a colourless, crystalline solid, m. p. 107° (approx.); 
normal copper salt, green, amorphous powder, obtained by mixing 
aqueous solutions of the acid and copper acetate; acid copper salt, 
obtained by adding copper acetate to a solution of the sodium salt, 
separates in violet crystals; acid nickel salt, prepared by the addition 
of dilute sodium hydroxide solution to a solution of nickel acetate with 
a bimolecular quantity of the acid, foims deep red crystals; the 
complex sodium nickel salt, (0 2 H 4 0 2 N 2 ) 2 N3!NaH,H 2 0 # yellowish-red, 
rhombic tablets, was obtained by treating a solution of the sodium 
salt with nickel acetate and sodium hydroxide. 

Anilinoacetohydroxamic acid , NHPh*CH^C(OH)'.!N , OII, colourless 
needles, m. p. 126° (decomp.), separates in the form of the sodium 
salt when ethyl anilinoacetate is treated in alcoholic solution with 
an equimoleculax quantity of hydroxylamine; copper salt, green, 
amorphous solid. 

jPkenylglycollohydroxamic acid 9 OH , CHPh*C(OH)!N , OH, colourless, 
rhombic leaflets, m. p. 132°, was prepared in a similar manner to the 
last; sodium salt, needles ; the green copper salt, like that of the last 
acid, gives a violet solution in aqueous sodium hydroxide ; the nickel 
sodium salt could be obtained only as a reddish-yellow solution. 
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The free acid soon decomposes in solution with the formation of 
benzaldehyde. 

Phenoxyetcetohydroxamie acid, OPh , CH 2 *C(OH)!N , OH', prepared 
in an analogous manner from ethyl phenoxyacetate, forms colour¬ 
less leaves, m. p, 114°; the addition of copper acetate and sodium 
hydroxide solution to the solution of the sodium salt causes the 
formation of the crystalline, bluish-violet copper sodium salt, 

(C 8 H 7 0 3 N ) 2 CuN a 2 ,2H 2 0, 

which is converted by water into the green copper salt. 

The interaction of equimolecular quantities of hydroxylamine, ethyl 
lactate, and sodium ethoxide in alcoholic solution produces unstable 
sodium lac&ohydroxamate, CH 3 *CH(OH)'C(ONa):NOH. 

An aqueous solution of acetohydroxamic acid (MM&ti, A., 1892, 699) 
when treated with copper acetate and sodium hydroxide, after some 
days, deposits blue crystals of a complex copper sodium salt, 
(CgHgOaN^CuNag^HgO, 

which is converted by water into the ordinary green copper salt. 

D. F. T. 

New Method of Preparing Nitriles of the Aliphatic Series. 
Alexander K Arbuzov («/. Buss. Phys . Ghent. Soc. t 1913, 45, 74-—79). 
— Catalytic decomposition of the hydrazones of aliphatic aldehydes in 
presence of cuprous chloride, platinous chloride, or zinc chloride always 
yields nitriles to some extent, although the yield varies considerably. 
In general, hydrazones containing small radicles give very small 
proportions of nitriles, the decomposition then yielding principally 
substituted indoles and other compounds (see this vol., i, 388). On the 
other hand, hydrazones containing large radicles, such as wovaler- 
aldehydephenylhydrazone, undergo nitrilic decomposition almost 
exclusively: C fi H 10 N-NHPh - NH 3 Ph + C fi H 0 N. 

tsoValeronitiile, thus obtained in 56% yield, is a colourless, mobile 
liquid, b. p. 128*5°, or 52*5—53750 mm., Dg 0*7884, T>? 0*8054 (compare 
Erlenmeyer, Annalen , 1871, 160, 266). 

woButyronitrile is similarly obtained from isobutaldehydaphenyl- 
hydrazone in 37% yield, and 7&-hepbonitrile, b. p. 183*5°, l)g° 0 8107 
(compare Henry, A., 1905, i, 561), from w-heptaldehydephenyl- 
hydrazone. T. H. P. 

Chromates and Mercuric Cyanide. Daniel Stromiiolm ( Zeitsch . 
anwg . Chem 1913, 80, 155—160, Compare A., 1912, ii, C48).—The 
following compounds have been obtained : 

(NH 4 ) 6 Cr 2 0 7 Cl 4 ,6Hg(CN) 2 ,4H 3 0, 

long, reddish-yellow crystals, with only a narrow range of stability; 
2K 2 Gr0 41 3Hg(CN) 2 ,2H 2 0. A chloride-chromate salt has not been 
obtained in the case of potassium. C. H. D. 

Potassium /3-Ferrieyanide. Horace L. Wells ( Amer . Chem. J , 9 
1913, 49, 205—206).—Hauser and Biesalski (this vol., i, 26) have 
stated that the potassium j8-ferricyanide described by Locke and 
Edwards (A., 1899, i, 407) is merely the ordinary salt, contaminated 
with colloidal Prussian-blue. It is now shown that this view is incor¬ 
rect, and that Hauser and Biesalski have overlooked the fact that the 

l h 2 
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ft ferricyanide does not yield a precipitate with bismuth nitrato, and 
is thus leadily distinguished from the ordinary salt. K. 0. 

Crystalline Form of Two Scandium Platinocyanides. Petr 
N. Tschirvinski (Zeitsch. Kryst Min., 1913, 52, 44—47).—Tho 
crystalline form, as observed under the microscope, is described for 
the yellow salt, Sc 2 [Pt(CN) 4 ] 8 ,18H 2 0, and for the red salt, 
Sc 2 \pt(CN) 4 ] s .21H 2 0. 

New observations are also given for the yttrium salt, 

Y 2 LPt(0N) 4 ] 3 ,21H 2 O. L. J. S. 

Magnesium Methyl Iodide. Pierre Jolibois (Compt rend 
1913, 156, 712—714. Compare A., 1912, i, 675, 753).—The action 
of methyl iodide on magnesium in dry ether is a simple one, there 
being practically no secondary reaction under any conditions. The 
magnesium methyl iodide, so obtained, when heated in a vacuum, first 
loses its ether of constitution at 130°, and at 240° methane is evolved, 
according to the equation: 2MgMe 2 ,MgI 2 » 3GH 4 + Mg 2 C,2MgI 2 . 

By raising the temperature to 600° no more gas is evolved. The 
residue is a voluminous, yellow mass, from which only a definite 
portion of the iodine can be extracted in the form of magnesium 
iodide by dry ether, leaving a compound, having the definite com¬ 
position Mg 2 G,MgI 2 , which is violently decomposed by water with 
development of light and heat, and, on controlled decomposition by 
moist ether, yields practically pure methane. W. O. 

The Catalytic Hydrogenation of Camphorone, Some N6W 
cycJoPentane Hydrocarbons. Marcel Godchot and Felix 
Taboury (Compt rend., 1913, 156, 470—473).—Camphorone on 
hydrogenation in the presence of reduced nickel at 130° yields 
dxhydrocamphorone (compare Semmler, A., 1904, i, 260). If tho 
reduction is carried out at 280°, the product obtained is l-meAyZ-S-iflo- 
propylcyclopentane, C 5 H 8 MeFx0, a liquid with a terpene-like odour, 
b. p. 132—134°, D 19 0773, 1*4250. The same compound is 

obtained by dehydrating l-methyl-3-wopropylcycZopentane-2*ol with 
zinc chloride, which furnishes a mixture of two isomeric unsaturatod 
hydrocarbons, b. p. 143—145°, D 18 0*786, 1*4465, non-separnbls, 

but which on hydrogenation at 170° are converted into the pentane 
hydrocarbon. 

Dihydrocamphorone reacts with magnesium methyl iodide, giving a 
mixture of 1 : %dimethyl - 3 -iBopropyl-b .and -A^cyoloperUenen, b. p. 
150—155°, D 17 0*812, 1*4500, which on hydrogenation at 180° ate 

transformed into 1: 2^imethyl-Z-Uopropylcyolopentane, b. p. 146—148°, 
D 10 0*786, w}? 1*4337. Similarly by using magnesium wopropyl iodido 
a mixture of l-dimethyl-2 : S-diisopropyl-A 1 - and -A s -cydopsnfene, b. p. 
160—168°, D 1& 0*812, wjjf 1*4509, is obtained, yielding on hydrogena¬ 
tion at 180°, l-methyl~2 : 3-dii$op7'opylcyc\opmtane, b. p. 150—152°, 
1> 17 0*781, rig 1*4318. W. G. 

The cy cfo Octane Series. VI. c^/doOctatetraene. IlicnARi) 
W illstatter end Michael Heidelbeboer (. Der ., 1913, 46, 517—527, 
Compare ‘Willstatter and Waser, A., 1912, i, 17).—The previous 
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observations with c^ooctatetraene have been repeated and extended. 
The quaternary ammonium base is now distilled in a still lower 
vacuum and at a correspondingly lower temperature (30—45°). On 
cooling, the hydrocarbon solidifies to a pale yellow, crystalline mass, 
m. p. - 27° It forms an additive compound with bromine, taking up 
two atoms only. The dibromide, C 8 H 8 Br 2 , crystallises in lustrous, 
snow-white needles, m. p. 70—71 ’5° (corr.), It decolorises per¬ 
manganate instantaneously and tends to take up more bromine, but 
hydrogen bromide is then eliminated, and a substance, C s H 7 Br s , m. p. 
53—55°, is obtained instead of the tetrabromide. 

The tetraene reacts immediately with chlorine, and hydrogen chloride 
is eliminated; an oily chloride is obtained, and can be separated into two 
fractions, both of which have the composition C 8 K 7 01 8 . 

With hydrogen bromide in acetic acid solution the tetraene forms a 
hydrobromide , 0 8 H 9 Br, which is an almost colourless oil with a sweet 
odour, b. p. 85—87°/12*5 mm. It slowly decomposes in presence of 
oxygen, and gives an orange coloration with concentrated sulphuric 
acid. 

The molecular refraction of eycfooctatetraene shows little or no 
exaltation. Similarly, the molecular dispersion (/3—a) shows no 
marked exaltation, although in consequence of the greater dispersion 
in the ultra-violet the molecular dispersion, M y — M at shows a larger 
exaltation. 

The tetraene behaves, like benzene, optically normal in regions where 
it is free from absorption; the dispersion is, however, abnormal in the 
region where selective absorption takes place. 

Such selective exaltation of the molecular dispersion is even more 
marked in the case of the yellow fulvenes; data are quoted for 
methylethylfulvene and dimethylfulvene, as well as cycfooctatriene. 

When oycZooctatetraene is hydrogenated by the platinum method 
the yellow colour disappears after the addition of 1*5 molecules of 
hydrogen. The first three molecules appeared to be absorbed in 
approximately equal times and the fourth more slowly, the actual 
figures being 35, 40, 40, and 95 minutes respectively. 

Methylethylfulvene does not lose the yellow colour until reduction 
is nearly complete. The three molecules of hydrogen were absorbed in 
7, 7, and 10 minutes. 

The product, aw."butyhyc\opmtane, is a mobile liquid, with an odour 
like limonene, b. p. 152*—154°/725 mm., DJ 0*810. 

The cyclooctsme formed even from pure cycfooctatetraene is not 
pure, and probably contains an isomeride. 

Pure cycfooctatetraene may be kept for several months without 
decomposition. E. F, A. 


[Preparation of c.ycfoHexene.] Badisoot Anilxn : & Soda- 
Pabrik (D.B.-P. 254473. Compare A., 1899, i, 22; 1902, i, 2, and 
T., 1898, 73, 941).—When the vapour of chloroc^cZchexane at 
350—450°/15—«20 mm. is conducted over a catalytic agent (such as 
barium chloride, aluminium oxide, or nickel chloride), it gives rise to. 
eyefohexene. JT. M. G. M. 
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Rational Preparation of Some Benzene Homologues, II. 
Franz Kunckell and Georg Ulex (J. pr . Ohm., 1913, [ii], 87, 
227—236).—A continuation of previous work (this vol., i, 29) on the 
preparation of benzene homologues by the interaction of alkyl esters of 
chloro-formic acid with aromatic hydrocarbons in the presence of 
aluminium chloride. 

Methyl chloro-formate reacts with benzene to form toluene and 
*n-xylene \ with toluene it yields jo-xylene and \ft- cumene. 

The interaction of ethyl chloro-formate with benzene and toluene 
yields respectively jp-diethylbenzene and \-methyl-3 : 4-diethylbenzene, 
b. p. 200—203°, the constitution of which has been established by its 
oxidation to 4-methylphthalic acid, 

m-Xylene reacts with ethyl chloro-formate, yielding 1 : 3-dimethyl- 
5-ethylbenzene , b. p. 3 82—188°, and with ^-xylene to form 1: 4-dimethyl - 
2-ethylbenzene , b. p, 183—185°. 

The interaction of cumene with methyl and ethyl carbonates yields 
dimethylisopropylbenzene, b. p. 195—210°, and diethylisopropylbenzene, 
b. p. 250—256° respectively. 

The addition of isobutyl chloro-formate to a mixture of aluminium 
chloride and benzene gives rise to tertf.-butylbenzene, whilst the 
addition of aluminium chloride to a mixture of the ester with 
benzene yields di-( tert. lybutylbenzene, b. p. 225—235°, and *n-(tert. ?)- 
butylbmzme. 

The preparation of a j 0 (?)-methylbutylbenzene, b. p, 190—195°, and a 
methyldibutylbenzene , b. p. 241—247°, from toluene and isobutyl chloro- 
formate, and $-methyIamylbenzene f b. p. 205—210°, from amyl chloro- 
foxmate and toluene is also described. F. B. 

Chemical Action of Light. XXV. Autoxidations. III. 
Giacomo L, Ciamxcian and Paul Silber (Ber., 1913,46, 417—422*).— 
A continuation of the investigation ot the autoxidation of aromatic 
hydrocarbons (A., 1912, i, 174, 645) The results are in accordance 
with those of Buida (A., 1912, i, 957), but as the present authors gave 
prolonged exposure to light and investigated only the final products, 
indications of peroxides were but rarely observed. 

Benzene in contact with water and oxygen is completely unaltered 
after several months’ exposuxe to sunlight (compare Suida, loc. cit,), 

Ethylbenzene under similar conditions gives a yellow aqueous layer, 
and after neutralisation with sodium carbonate, ether extracts aceto¬ 
phenone with some unchanged ethylbenzene * the former was charac¬ 
terised by its semicarbazone; this, it was observed, separates from 
methyl alcohol with one molecule of alcohol of crystallisation, which is 
lost on drying over sulphuric acid. The alkaline solution, which 
had been extracted with ether, was found to contain formic and benzoic 
acids. 

Mesitylene, when treated similarly, gave a strongly acidic mixture, 
which after neutralisation yielded an ethereal extract containing 
mainly unchanged hydrocarbon, together with a small quantity of a 
non-volatile substance and a trace of an aldehyde. The aqueous liquid 
on acidification gave formic acid, mesitylenic acid, a substance probably 

* and AM. R Aecad . Lincci, 1913, [v], 22, i, 127—132, 
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a polycarboxylic acid which sublimed near 300°, and some resinous 
matter. 

The oxidation product of cumene contained as its neutral con¬ 
stituents only unchanged hydrocarbon and a trace of an aldehydic sub¬ 
stance ; the acidic constituents comprised formic acid, together with 
3 :4-dimethylbenzoic acid, 2: 4-dimethylbenzoie acid, and a difficultly 
volatile, crystalline substance; the presence of 2:5-dimethylbenzoic 
acid could not be detected. 

In dene was practically completely changed, and the reaction 
mixture slowly gave the reaction for a* peroxide. A relatively large 
amount of resinous matter was produced which was partly soluble in ether, 
the soluble portion being separable by boiling water into a colourless 
substance, crystallising in leaflets, m. p. 72°, and a yellow, amorphous 
substance, m. p. 123° (approx.). The acidic portion of the reaction 
product contained formic and phthalic acids, together with a third 
substance, m. p. 174°, probably homophthalic acid. 

Naphthalene proved quite resistant to autoxidation, but tetra- 
hydronaphthalene (Bamberger and Kitschelt, A., 1890, 1146) is readily 
oxidised, giving much resinous matter and a little phthalic acid. 

D. F. T. 


Influence of Substituents in Benzene on the Binary 
Systems. Substituted Benzene-Antimony Trihaloids. Boris 
N. Mensohutkin (/. Ohim. phys ., 1912, 10, 598—611, Compare A., 
1912, i, 98, 99, 100, 177).—The compounds of benzene with antimony 
trichloride and tribromide are of the type 2SbOl 8 ,C c H 0 , but some 
substituted benzenes give in addition compounds of the type SbCl s ,PhR. 
Methyl-, ethyl-, propyl- and isoamyl-benzenes exhibit a decreasing 
stability in the compounds 2SbCl a ,PhR, whereas the stability of the 
compounds SbCl g ,PhR attains a maximum in ethylbenzene. 

Antimony tribromide has less affinity for the phenyl nucleus than 
the chloride. Toluene gives compounds of both types, but ethyl-, 
propyl- and isoamyl-benzenes of the type SbBr 8 ,PhR only, the ethyl 
compound again having the maximum stability. 

Biphenyl forms the compounds 2SbCl s ,PhPh (stable) and 
2SbBr g ,PhPh 

(unstable), and diphenylmeth&ne gives two stable compounds of the 
same types. Triphenylmethane, however, does not combine with 
antimony tribromide, and with the chloride gives only an unstable 
compound of the formula SbCl 8 ,CHPh 3 , 

The xylenes form with antimony trichloride compounds of both 
types, which are intermediate in stability between those of toluene and 
ethylbenzene. jp-Xylene gives the most, and m-xylene the least, 
stable. With antimony tribromide, p-xylene gives only the compound 
2SbBr 3 ,0 6 H 4 Me 2 , which is intermediate in stability between those of 
benzene and toluene, whilst m- and o-xylene give also compounds, 
SbBr 8 ,C 6 H 4 Me 2 , which are less stable than that of tolueae. 

Tbe compounds of antimony trichloride and tribromide with cymene 
are analogous in composition and inferior in stability to those of 
^xylene. The unfavourable influence of the isopropyl group is thus 
manifest in presence of the methyl group. 
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Mesitylene and ^-cumene form compounds of both types with 
antimony trihaloids, those of ^-cumene being less and those of 
mesitylene more stable than the toluene compounds. Apparently the 
three methyl groups in mesitylene neutralise each other's effects on 
the phenyl nucleus. JEL, J. C. 


Influence of Substituents in Benzene on the Properties of 
the Binary Systems Formed by Substituted Benzenes and 
Antimony Trichloride or Tribromide. Boris N. Mensoiiutkin 
(/. Chim. phya. f 1912, 10, 612—623. Compare A., 1912, i, 193),—* 
The compounds of monosub&tituted benzenes with antimony tri¬ 
chloride are all of the two types 2SbCl 8 ,PhIt and SbCl 3 ,PhR. When 
R is H, OH, Mq, 0M$, Et, Px“ or C 6 H U ^ both compounds are formed. 
When R is OEt, Bz, Ph, COH, COMe, COPh, ON, compounds of the 
second type only are produced. When 11 is N0 2 , F, 01, Br, I, ClIPh 2 , 
compounds of the second type are also produced, which, however, 
decompose on melting, and when R is S0 8 H, C0 2 H, or 0001 no 
combination occurs. 

From the behaviour of phenol and anisole it is argued that oxygen 
has very little influence, although in phenetole the cumulative effect 
of the oxygen and the ethyl group prevents the formation of the 
compound 2SbCl s ,PhOEt. Neither anisole nor ethylbenzene forms 
compounds of this type with antimony tribromide. Nitro-, fluoro-, 
chloro-, bromo-, and iodo-benzene do not combine with the tribromide 
at all. 

m-Dinitrobenzene gives an unstable compound, SbCl 8 ,C 0 H 4 (NO 2 ) 2 , 
which, like the compound SbC] 8 ,PhI, does not invariably crystallise 
out, so that complete f.p. diagrams of these systems are obtainable 
showing only one eutectic point. The nitro-group diminishes the 
affinity of the phenyl nucleus for antimony less than the halogens. 
p-Dichloro- and ^-dibromo-benzene do not combine with antimony 
trichloride. 

p-Ohlorotoluene gives no compounds, but o- and m-chlorotoluono 
give compounds, SbCi 8 ,O c H 4 MeCl, which decompose on melting. No 
corresponding compounds of antimony tribromide exist. 

The three nitroboluenes form compounds of the formula 
Sb01 81 C (J H 4 Me’N0 9 , 

the most stable being given by o-nitrotoluene, which also combines 
with antimony tribromide. 

Benzene has more affinity for antimony haloids than any of its 
derivatives, but cyclohexane does not combine at all. The degree of 
saturation of the phenyl nucleus vaiies with the nature of the 
substituting atoms or groups. This variation is not expressible by 
ordinary structural formulae, but such formulas as have been proposed 
recently by Kaufmann and by Stark are capable of giving some 
explanation of it. 

The compounds of aniline containing 1, 2, 3, 4, and 6 molecules of 
aniline per molecule of antimony trichloride are in a class by 
themselves, and are to be attributed to the residual affinity of the 
amino-group, ft. J. 0. 
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The Catalytic Action of Mercury in Nitrations. Richard 
W olffenstein and Oskar Boters ( Ber ., 1913, 46, 586—589).— 
Mercury has no catalytic action on the nitration of benzene when 
concentrated nitric acid or a nitric acid-sulphuric acid mixture is 
used, nitrobenzene being formed as usual (compare Holdermann, A., 
1906, i, 439). When, however, a more dilute nitric acid (D= 1*31) is 
used, nitro-phenols are produced. The reaction is first one of oxida¬ 
tion to phenol, and then nitration, since when nitrobenzene is used 
instead of benzene, no trace of a nitrophenol is produced. Similar 
reactions take place with toluene, and ethyl- and propyl-beDzenes. 

To prepare dinitro- or trinitro-phenol, a mixture of benzene 
(100 grams), nitric acid (800 grams; D = l*31), and mercuric nitrate 
(15 grams) is heated on the water-bath under reflux, stirring vigorously 
meanwhile. At the end of the reaction, the flask contains a mass of 
crystals of 2: 4-dinitrophenol and of picric acid. Additive mercury 
compounds are formed as intermediate products. 

Instead of using nitric acid, nitrous acid, nitrogen dioxide or 
tetroxide, and nitrogen pentoxide may be used. For example, a mixture 
of 120 grams of benzene, 20 grams of mercuric nitrate, and 270 grams 
of nitrogen tetroxide is kept at the ordinary temperature for a few days, 
after which a crystalline mass of almost pure 2 :4-dinitrophenol is 
obtained. T. S. P. 

Hydrogenation of Aromatic Compounds by means of 
Platinum and Hydrogen. II. Dihydronaphthalene. Richard 
WillstAtter and Victor L. King (Ber., 1913, 46, 527—535. Com¬ 
pare Willstatter and Hatt, A., 1912, i, 545).—Dihydronaphthalene 
has not previously been prepared free from contamination with 
naphthalene or tetrahydronaphthalene. It may be obtained pure by 
distilling the quaternary hydroxide of tetrahydro-/J-naphthylamine in 
a vacuum, or more conveniently by reducing naphthalene dibromide by 
means of zinc powder and alcohol at 60°. Pure dihydronaphthalene is 
a colourless oil with a sweet odour, b. p. 84*5°/16 mm., Df 0*9974; it 
crystallises in large plates, m. p. - 9°. 

When hydrogenated by means of platinum and hydrogen, the first 
stage is the formation of tetrahydronaphthalene, the one nucleus 
only being saturated. The further reduction to a completely saturated 
perhydronaphthalene tikes place very slowly. 

Naphthalene under similar conditions yields no tetrahydronaphthalene 
at any stage of the process, but a mixture of naphthalene and perhydro- 
napbthalene, C 10 H IC , is always obtained. This behaviour is not in 
accord with an aromatic-oletinic structure for naphthalene, such as 
proposed by Willst&tter and Waser (A., 1912, i, 18). E. F. A. 

Derivatives of ^-Xylene. Jan J. Blanksma (Chem. Weekblad, 
1913, 10, 136—141. Compare A, 1910, i, 661).—The melting-point 
curve of mixtures of 2 :3-dinitro-p-xyIene and 2:6-dinitro-p-xylene 
has been plotted, and a number of derivatives of p-xylene have been 
prepared. The curve indicates the formation of an additive product 
containing equimoleoular proportions of the two substances. 

Reduction of 2:5-dinitro-p-xylcue with ammonium sulphide yields 
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5-nitro-j?-2-xyIidine, m. p. 142°, converted by Sandmeyor's reaction into 
2-bromo~5-nitro-/?-xylene, colourless crystals, m. p. 70°, which is 
reduced by iron powder and sulphuric acid to 5-bromo-^-2-xylidine, 
colourless crystals, m. p. 96°. Acetic anhydride converts this 
substance into Mromo^aoeto^^-xylidid^ colourless crystals, m. 

180°, also formed by the action of a solution of bromine in glacial 
acetic acid on 2-aceto-j>2-xylidide. On saponification it yields 5-bromo- 
jo-2-xylidine, already mentioned. On substituting bromine for the 
amino-group by Sandmeyei's reaction, there is formed 2 :5-dibromo-jj- 
xylene, m. p. 75°, also produced by bromination of p-xylene. 

Bromine dissolved in glacial acetic acid transforms 5-nifcro^-2- 
xylidine into Z^romo-S-niiro-^Z-xylidim, pale yellow crystals, m. p. 
125°, converted by acetic anhydride and a trace of concentrated 
sulphuric acid into 3-bromo-5-nitro-2-aceto^-2-xylidide, colourless 
crystals, m. p. 208°. Replacement of the amino-group in 3-bromo-5- 
nitro^p-2-xyIidine produces 2:3-di&romo-5-m‘$ro-p-ccyfe?w, colourless 
crystals, m. p. 99°. 

Bromine in glacial acetic acid reacts with p-2-xylidine, forming 3 :5- 
dibromo-jn-2-xyhdine, m. p. 65°, converted by diazotisation and the 
action of boiling alcohol into 2 : Q-dibromo-p-xylem, colourless plates of 
mother-of-pearl lustre, m, p. 32°, also obtained in an impure liquid 
form by the bromination of p-xylene. Nitration in presence of 
sulphuric acid converts 2 : 6-d'bromo-p-xylene into 2 :6-efo'6romo-3:5- 
dinitro-p-xyhne, colourless crystals, m. p. 190°. 

3:5-Dibromo^?-2-xylidine is converted by acetic anhydride and 
concentrated sulphuric acid into 3:5-dibromo-2-aceto-j>-2-xylidide, 
colourless crystals, m. p. 192° (not 165°, as stated in Rec. trav . ckim., 

1906, 25, 362). This substance is transformed by nitric and sulphuric 
acid into 3 : 5-dibromo-Q~mtro-2-ac8to-jy-2-xylidide, colourless crystals, 
m. p. 256°, which is hydrolysed to 3 :5^ibromo-$wifro-y-2-xijlidine, 
yellow crystals, m. p. 176°, also formed by bromination of 6-nitro-p-2- 
xylidine. By diazotisation and the action of boiling alcohol, this 
substance yields 3 :5 -dibromo- 2 -nitro-p-xylene, colourless crystals, m. p. 
83°, which is converted by nitric and sulphuric acid into 3 :5-dibromo- 
2 :6-dinitro-p-xylene, already mentioned. 

Replacement of the amino-group in 6-nitro-j5-2-xylidine by bromine 
by the Sandmeyer reaction produces 2• bromo-^nUro^xyUm, pale „ 
yellow crystals, m. p. 38°. A. J* W. 

Kinetics of Ammonium Salts. Eekur Wedkkino and V 9 
Pasqhke (2eit8oL physikal. Chem., 1913, 82, 314*—324).—Polemical, 
an answer to von Ilalbau (A., 1911, i, 852 ; compare also A, 1909, ii, 
722; 1908, i, 723; 1911, i, 628). Several new preliminary experi¬ 
ments are given. It is shown that the addition of an inactive non- 
decomposable salt to a chloroform solution of an active iodide does 
not decrease the dissociation of the active iodide, but brings about a 
double decomposition, thus: 

<*-NMePrPh(0 7 H 7 )I + r-NMePrPh(C 7 H 7 VN0 8 

r-NMePrPh(C 7 H 7 )I + <^NMePxPh(C 7 H 7 )-N0 8 , 
and of these four substances the iodides alone can dissociate, so that 
the decrease in the *at§ of dissociation, which Is determined polar i- 
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metrically, is explained. The remaining and unchangeable activity is 
due to the active nitrate which exists together with inactive nitrate in 
the solution. The latter can be precipitated by ether, and the amount 
of active nitrate determined, which is always found to be equal in 
concentration to that of the inactive nitrate added. Preliminary 
experiments are given on the rate of formation of phenylbenzylmethyl* 
propylammonium bromide in chloroform solution at various tempera¬ 
tures from methylpropylaniline and benzyl bromide. J. F. S. 

The Kinetics of Ammonium Salts. Hans von Halban (Zeitsch, 
physikal. Chem. 9 1913, 82, 510—512).—Polemical, an answer to 
Wedekind and Paschke’s criticism (preceding abstract) of Halban’s 
paper (A., 1911, i, 852). J. F. S. 

Nitro-derivatives of Oresyl Oxides [Tolyl Ethers]. Alphonse 
Mailhe (Bull. Soc . chim. 9 1913, fiv], 13, 169—173).—Most of this 
work has been published already (this vol., i, 173, 261). p-Tolyl ether 
on nitration yields only a tetranitro- derivative, m. p. 84°, crystallising 
in yellow needles, and furnishing on boiling with a dilute solution of 
potassium hydroxide an amorphous, red powder which does not melt 
at 300°. T. A. H. 

• 

Nitro-derivatives of Oresylene Oxides [Tolylene Oxides]. 
Alphohsh Mailhe (Bull. Soo. chim ., 1913, [iv], 13, 173—176. Com¬ 
pare this vol., i, 261).—Part of this work has been published already 
(Zoo. cit). jo-Tolylene oxide, m. p. 166°, on nitration in acetic acid 
solution at 80° yields a mixture of the mono- and dinitro-deriv&biveB. 
The former has m. p. 197°, and is sparingly soluble in boiling alcohol. 
The dinitro-derivative has m. p. 136°, and is readily soluble in boiling 
alcohol; it alone is formed when the nitration is effected in sulphuric 
acid solution in the cold. No higher nitro-derivative of the para-ether 
could be obtained, whence the author considers that the union of the 
two nuclei is in the ortho-position to the ether linking, whilst in 
o-tolylene oxide (loc. cit.) it is in the meta-position. T. A. H. 

Preparation of Halogenated Aminonaphfcholsulphonic 
Aoids. Farbenpabriken vorm Friedr. Bayer & Co. (D.lt.-P. 
254715).—Substituted aminonaphtholsulphonic acids can be readily 
prepared by the halogenation of the O^-diacyl derivatives of 2-amioo- 
naphtholsulphonic acids with subsequent elimination of the acyl groups. 
b-Cldoro^-amino-l-naphthol-S-sulphonic acid crystallises from water as 
a colourless powder. S-Broino-di-p-tolylsulphonyl-S-aniino-l-napht/iol- 
Z-sulphonic acid is a yellow, crystalline powder. The preparation 
of S-bromO’$-amino-l-naphthol’S-sulpJionic acid is also described. 

F. M. G. M, 


3-Aminophenyl Mercaptan. Theodor Zinoke and Jon. Muller 
(Bar., 1913, 46, 775—786).—The preparation of 3 -aminophenyl 
mercaptan and of 8-aminophenyl methyl sulphide is described. A 
number of derivatives of the latter have been investigated. 

Jcetylaniline-msulphonyl Moride, NH Ac*C 0 H 4 *30*01, is formed by 
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the action of phosphorus pentuehloride on iho corresponding sodium 
salt. It forms white needles, m. p. 88°, and is readily convert od into 
the amide, m. p. 217°, and the anilide, m. p. 179°. Reduction of an 
alcoholic solution of the chlorido by means of zinc dust transforms it 
into 8 : 3 f -diacetylaminodiphenyl disulphide, S 2 (O 0 H 4 , NILAc) 2 , m. p. 
210°, from which 3: S'-diaminodiphenyl disulphide, colourless needles, 
m. p. 52°, is obtained by hydrolysis. The corresponding hydrochloride 
dissolves freely in water, whilst the nitrate and sulphate are sparingly 
soluble. When an alcoholic solution of the hydrochloride is boiled with 
sodium sulphide in the presence of a small quantity of sodium 
hydroxide, 3-aminophenyl mercaptan, b. p. 180—190°/16 mm., is 
formed as a pale yellow oil, which, when pure, is fairly stable towards 
air, but is readily oxidised when impure. Ferric chloride converts it 
into the disulphide. The hydrochloride and sulphate were examined. 
It forms a diacetyl derivative, m. p. 97°. With alcoholic benzaldehyde, 
it yields a benzylidene derivative, CHPb(S*C 6 H 4 # N:OHPb) 2 , yellow 
powder, m. p. 59° (compare A., 1912, i, 257). 

3-Acetylaminopkenyl methyl sulphide , NHAc*C tt H 4 ’SMe, needles, 
m. p. 75°, is obtaihed by reducing 3 :3'-diaeetylaminodiphenyl di¬ 
sulphide in alcoholic solution by means of sodium sulphide in the 
presence of sodium hydroxide and treatment of the product so obtained 
with methyl sulphate. Biomine converts it into a perbromide , which is 
readily transformed into a dibromo-substitution pro- 
NHAc duct. When a solution of it in chloroform is cooled 
Q.y\ in ice and satuiated with chlurine, a pentachloro- 

f JS'GCJl compound, needles, m. p. 160°, probably having 

\/ 8 annexed formula, is obtained, which, when boated with 

Cl anilme, yields triphenylguanidine and dichloro-3-acetyl* 

aminophenyl mercaptan , m. p. 152°. Hydiolysis of 
3-acetylaminophenyl methyl sulphide by means of hydrochloric acid in 
aqueous alcoholic solution yields the hydrochloride of 3-aminophenyl 
methyl sulphide, from which the free base, pale yellow oil, b. p. 
163—1C5 C /16 mm., is obtained by means of ammonia. The sulphate 
was examined. 

3-MethylthiolpIbenyUrimethylammonium iodide, SMe*G fl H 4 'NMe B l, 
m. p. 183—185° (decorap.), is obtained by the action of excess of 
methyl iodide on a methyl-alcoholic solution of 3-acetylaminophenyl 
methyl sulphide. It forms a di-iodo- and a tetra-iodo additive pro¬ 
duct. The free base is obtained by evaporation of its solution in a 
vacuum as yellowish-white, hygroscopic crystals. 

3-Methylthiolpkenyltrimethylammonium chloride, obtained from the 
corresponding iodide and silver chloride, forms white, hygroscopic 
needles. It yields a pale yellow, stable platinichloride, and an 
orange-yellow dichromate . 

3 -Dimethylaminophmyl methyl sulphide , pale yellow oil, b. p. 
165—167°/16 mm., is obtained when the above iodide is heated above 
its m. p. under diminished pressure. It forms a readily soluble 
hydrochloride and sulphate . 

3-Acetylaminophenyl methyl sulphide is oxidised by hydrogen 
peroxide m glacial acetic aoid solution to the corresponding sulphoxide, 
NHAc*O e H 4 *SOOH 8 , needles, m. p. 112°j this is conveited by 
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hydrogen bromide into a perbromide, which readily pastes into a mono- 
bromo-substitution product When heated with aqueous alcoholic 
potassium hydroxide the above acetyl derivative is transformed into 
Z-aminophenylmethyhulphoxide, colourless, lhombic leaflets, m. p. 115°. 
The hydrochloride, white needles, is readily soluble in water. 

Z-Acetylaminophenylmethyl&ulphone, NHAc*C 0 H 4 *SO 2 Me, obtained by 
the action of a larger quantity of hydrogen pei oxide on a solution of 
3-acetylaminophenyl methyl sulphide in glacial acetic acid (compare 
above), forms small, white needles, m. p. 137°, and is converted by 
aqueous alcoholic hydrogen chloride into 3- aminophenylmethylmlphom, 
m. p. 72°. 

Z-Methylthiolbenzenediazonium chloride , SMe*C 6 H 4 *N 9 Cl, is obtained 
in moderately stable, yellow leaflets by the addition of amyl nitrite to 
an alcoholic solution of the hydrochloride of 3-aminophenyl methyl 
sulphide in the presence of alcoholic hydrogen chloride. It couples 
with dimethylaniline and with jS-naphthol, yielding dyes which crystal¬ 
lise in red needles. It decomposes when heated with water, but 
a phenol could not be isolated from the product of the reaction. It 
was transformed by the usual methods into 3 •metkylthiolbenzonitrile, 
white needles, m. p. 4-0° (3-methyUhiolbenzoic acid, leaflets, has in. p. 
129°), and 3 -methylthiolpkenyl iodide , almost colourless oil, b. p. 
157716 mm. 

3 :3'-Diacetylaminodiphenyl disulphide is converted into the corre¬ 
sponding ammonium iodide, S 2 (C 0 H 4 *NMegI) 2 , m. p. 185—186° 
(decomp.), when heated with methyl alcohol and methyl iodide ; this 
substance, when heated under diminished pressure, yields 3: 3'-di- 
methylaminodiphenyl disulphide , S 2 (C 0 H 4 *NMe 2 ) 2 , colourless oil, b. p. 
162—166°/16 mm. A solution of the latter - in formic acid is con¬ 
verted by amyl nitrite in the presence of a little hydrochloric acid 
into 6 : W-dinitroso -3 :3 '-dmiethylaminod\plimyl disulphide , 
S 3 (0„H a [N0j-NMe 2 ) 21 

dark green needles, m. p. 130°, which is reduced by hydrogen sulphide 
in ammoniacal solution to §-amino-%-diinethylaminophenyl mercaptcvn. 
The hydrochloride of the latter, white needles, m. p. 235° (decomp.), 
was investigated. It forms a colourless double salt with mercuric 
chloride. With potassium ferrioyanide, it yields a dark green pre¬ 
cipitate, the colour of which deepens on addition of alkali, Feiric 
chloride converts it into a dark red oxidation product, which yields a 
dark violet double salt with mercuric chloride. Hydrogen sulphide 
decomposes the latter, tho original mercaptan being regenerated. 

II. W. 


Basic Properties of Sulphoxides and their Position Among 
the Organo-metallic Bases. Emil Fromm (Anmlen, 1913, 396, 
75—103).—The similarities in behaviour between bases of the type 
Bn + iMd'OH (where Md represents a metalloid element such as N, P, 
As, J3b, 0, S, Se, Te, or I, and n the number of atoms of hydrogen 
with which it can unite, and JEt an organic radicle) have frequently 
been emphasised. Compounds of the type MdB» may be regarded as 
the anhydrides of B nsl Md f OH. All these bases are monoaoidic. 
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The anhydrides, E^MdO, of a second series of bases of the typo 
R w Md(OH) s are known. In the anhydrides, Md may be any one of 
the elements given above, but in the hydroxides hitherto Md has been 
only F, P, As, Sb, or Te. All these bases and their anhydrides are 
diacidic, and the anhydrides or their salts are characterised by the 
three equilibrium reactions: (i) H^MdOZ^H^Md + O; (ii) E„MdX 0 ■<-- 
B w Md+X s (where X is halogen); (m) R M MdCI 2 + H 2 0RjiMdOl-OU f 
JBOl zz R w MdO + 2HG). 

In the present communication the author deals with substances in 
which Md is sulphur, and, therefore, 71 = 2. Sulphoxides can be 
prepared by reaction ( 3 ), the oxygen being supplied by nitric acid, 
hydrogen peroxide, or chromic acid, and also by reactions (ii) and (iii). 
The dichlorides of diaryl sulphides have been prepared by Fries and 
"Vogt (A., 1911,1. 538), and are conveited into sulphoxides by water; 
di-iodides of dialkyl sulphide?, which have long been known, are, it is 
now shown, converted into sulphoxides by silver acetate. 

It is also shown that sulphoxides can combine with one equivalent 
of hydrogen chloride to form hydrogen salts, OH*SIt 2 Cl, and with two 
equivalents of hydrogen bromide or iodide to form normal salts, 
11 2 SX 2 , which are identical with the dibromides or di-iodides produced 
by reaction (ii). The hydrogen salts and the normal salts are both 
hydrolysed more or less rapidly by water, reproducing the sulphoxide. 
In addition to hydiolysis, the normal salts can also dissociate according 
to reaction (ii), and it depends on the relative velocities of dissociation 
and of hjdrolysis whether a normal salt yields the sulphoxide or the 
sulphide by treatment with aqueous alkali hydroxide or silver acetate. 
The parent substance, Jff 2 SO, of the sulphoxides, and its tautomeric 
foim, HS*OH, are unknown; anthraquinone derivatives of both have 
been described by Flies (A., 1912, i, 1005). 

The relations between disulphides and disulphoxides and the basic 
properties of tho latter can be represented by equations similar to (i), 
(ii), and (iii). 

[With Fritz Schafer, Aquila Forster, and Boris von Sojimt- 
SCHEW1TZKT,] —o-Nitiophenyl benzyl sulphide and the para-i?omeride, 
2:4-dinitrophenyl benzyl sulphide, dinitrophenyl methyl sulphide, and 
e-di-^nitropbenyltbiolethane, resemble di-^-tolyl sulphide (fromm and 
It&iziss, A., 1910, i, 554) in not forming additive compounds with 
bromine; 2:4-dinitrophenyl benzyl sulphide in cold chloroform yields 
bromodmitrophenyl benzyl sulphide, C 6 H 2 Br(N0 2 ) 2 *S*CII 2 Ph, m, p. 104°, 
yellow needles. Also the dibromides cannot be obtained from the 
sulphoxides and hydrogen bromide. Both reactions proceed, however, 
when the nitro-groups are reduced to amino-groups and the latter 
acetylated; thus di-o-acetylaminophenylthiolethane and bromine in 
cold chloroform yield the tetrdto'omide, C 2 H i (SBr 2 , C 0 H 4 , !NHAc) o , m, p. 
60—61°, unstable, orange crystals, which is conveited by water into 
di-o-acetylaminophenylsulphoxyethaiie, C 2 H 4 (SO*C b H 4 # NHAc) 2 , m. p. 
214°, colourless needles; the latter and hydrogen * bromide in 
chloroform regenerate the tetrabromide. 

Dibenzyl sulphide and chlorine in petroleum at 0° yield the very 
unstable diehloride, S03 2 (CH 2 Ph) 2 , which is converted into the 
sulphoxide by water. The dibromide is more stable (Fromm and 
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Baiziss, loc, cit .). The diriodide, SI 2 (CH a Ph) 2 , m. p. 64—65°, violet 
crystals, prepared from the sulphide and iodine in glacial acetic acid on 
the water-bath, is extremely stable. It is decomposed, without 
hydrolysis, by dilute sodium hydroxide, dibenzyl sulphide being 
legenerabed; the hydrolysis is effected by silver acetate in dilute acetic 
acid, whereby dibenzylsulphoxide is produced. 

Dibenzylsulphoxide and hydrogen iodide in chloroform at 0° yield 
the preceding dibenzyl sulphide di-iodide. The sulphoxide and hydrogen 
chloride in benzene form dibenzylsulphoxide hydrochloride ,, 

OH *SC1 (C H 2 Ph) 2 , 

m. p, 90°, colourless crystals, which does not further react with 
hydrogen chloride, and is decomposed into the sulphoxide by water or 
in a vacuum. 

s-Dibenzylthiclethane reacts with chlorine in cold petroleum to form 
the unstable tetrachloride , C 2 H 4 (SCl 2 *CH 2 Ph) 2 , white crystals, with 
bt omine in cold chloroform to form the moderately stable tetrabromide, 
m. p. 84°, orange-red crystals, and with iodine in boiling glacial acetic 
acid to form the tetraiodide , m. p. 94°, red needles. The tetrachloride 
and the tetrabromide are very rapidly converted into the disulphoxide 
by water. On the contrary, the disulphoxide suspended in cold 
peiroleum or chloroform is converted into the tetrabromide by hydrogen 
bromide, and into a comparatively stable dihydroohloride , 

0 2 K 4 [SCI (OH) • CH 2 Ph] 2 , 

by hydrogen chloride. 

p -Tolyl benzyl sulphide , C 6 H 4 Me*S*GH 2 Ph, m. p. 44°, prepared from 
jc-tolyl mercaptan and benzyl chloride, yields the sulphoxide, m. p. 
136—137°, by oxidation with 30% hydrogen peroxide in glacial acetic 
acid or with nitric acid, and reacts with chlorine or bromine in 
cold petroleum to form respectively the very unstable dichloride, 
C 6 H 4 Me* SC1 2 *CH 2 Ph, and comparatively unstable dibromide , and with 
iodine in hot glacial acetic acid to form the stable di-dodide, m. p. 72°, 
dark blue plates. The dichloride and the dibromide by treatment with 
water, and the di-iodide by treatment with silver acetate, are converted 
into jp-tolylbenzylsulphoxide; the di-iodide and aqueous sodium 
hydroxide yield jp-tolyl benzyl sulphide. The dibromide and the 
di-iodide are obtained from the sulphoxide and hydrogen bromide or 
iodide in chloroform, p -Tolyl methyl sulphide diriodide , CQ^Me-SMelg, 
m, p. 40°, prepared from its components in potroleum, crystallises in 
dark blue needles. 

Formaldehyde-p-tolylmercaptal (this vol., i, 176) forms a tetraiodide , 
OH 2 (SI 2 *O 0 H 4 Me) 2 , m. p. 68—70°, which can also be obtained from 
the disulphoxide and hydrogen iodide in chloroform, and is not con¬ 
verted into the disulphoxide by silver acetate. Formaldehydebenzyl- 
mercaptal also forms a tetraiodide , CH 2 (SI 2 ‘CH 2 Ph) 2 , decomp. 
110—140°, which is converted by silver acetate, not into the sulphoxide 
as usual, but into formaldehydebenzylmercaptal. 

In boiling glacial acetic acid, benzyl disulphide and iodine form the 
tetraiodide, S s (CH s Ph) 2 I 4 , decomp. 113—120°, green crystals, which 
is converted into the disulphoxide by silver acetate in hot glacial 
acetic acid; from the latter the tetraiodide is regenerated by hydiogen 
iodide at - 5° in carbon tetrachloride. Benzyl disulphide tetrachloride is 
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extremely unstable, and the tetrabromide has m. p. 2° (decomp.); the 
latter and silver acetate yield the disulphoxide. 0. 8, 

Substituted Aryl Sulpbonamidea Oito N. Witt and 
D. ITerm&tyi 1913, 46, 296—308).—Hinsberg’s method for 

the preparation of secondary bases (A.., 1891, 49) has not yet received 
general application, owing to the difficulty which has been experienced 
in hydrolysing the sulphonamides. For this purpose Schroeter and 
Eisleb (A., 1909, i, 575) dissolved the substances in cold concentrated 
sulphuric acid, but obtained in the case of benzenesulphonanihde, not 
aniline but sulphanilic acid. It is now shown that good results may 
he obtained with 80% sulphuric acid. The toluene-p-sulphonamide is 
suspended in this acid and heated to 135—150°, when solution and 
hydrolysis take place. On cooling, p-toluenesulphonic acid separates, 
and is removed by filtration, whilst the base is liberated from the 
diluted filtrate and distilled in steam. The yields are somewhat 
impoverished by the formation of non-volatile by-products, which 
occur to a preponderating extent in the case of ethyl-p-tolnidine, 
and consist of a sulphone, being due to the displacement of the 
jp-toluenesulphonic acid residue into the ring. 

Toluene^-sulphon^toluidide and also its acetyl derivative, m. p. 133*5°, 
give /7-toluidme-m-sulphonic acid with concentrated sulphuiic acid, but 
sulphonation of the base does not occur with 80% acid at 150°. Crude 
methyl- and ethyl-aniline and also methyl-o-toluidme (toluene-^mlphon- 
meihyl-o-toluidide , C 16 H 1T 0 2 NS, has m. p. 119—120°) may be con¬ 
veniently purified by this process. Tolume-p-sulphonethyl-o-toluidide, 
O 16 H 10 O 2 NS, forms long needles, m. p. 75°, but the ethyl-o-toluidine is 
accompanied by a small quantity of the rearranged sulphone , white 
needles, m. p. 134°. The hydrolysis of lolwm-^-sulphmethylr^toluidide, 
colouiless needles, m. p. 71—72°, gives less than a 50% yield of 
ethyl-p-toluidine, the chief product being precipitated on adding wator, 
in colourless needles, m. p. 113°. It is formed in still greater quantity 
when concentrated acid is used, and is a secondary base, since it gives 
an acetyl compound, C 10 H 18 O 2 NS*O 2 ll 8 O, in silky, white needles, 
m. p. 143—144°. When the base is heated at 275° in a current of 
hydrogen chloride, ethyl chloride is removed and the resulting primary 
aminoditolylsulphone , C u H l6 0 2 NS, colourless crystals, m. p. 1CD°, may 
be diazotised and deprived oi: the amino-group. The resulting com¬ 
pound forms colourless needles, m. p. 116°, and can bo synthesised by 
condensing the chloride of m-toluenesulphonic acid with toluene by 
means of aluminium chloride. It is, therefore, mp -ditolylsulphone, 
and the rearrangement of the sulphonamide into a sulphone is to bo 
represented thus; 

(p) Me-C 0 H 4 -SO* (?) Me-C 0 II 4 -SO s 



The sulphone may be nitrated in the cold, and the vwnonitro - 
derivative, intensely yellow needles, m. p. 161°, forms an acetyl 
compound, JSTOg-C^HihOoNS'OgH.O, in colouiless crystal^ m. p. 
159—160°. J.CL W. 
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Preparation of p -Alkyloxyphenylamin oalkyl Sulphites. Farb- 
werke vorm. Meister, Lucius & Brunjng (D.R-P. 255305).—When 
acetaldehyde (or its higher homologueN) is condensed with p alkyloxy- 
aminobenzenes in the presence of an alkali (or ammonium) hydrogen 
sulphite it furnishes salts of therapeutic value, and having the general 

formula OR 1 ^^>NH'CHR*0-SO s M, where M is an alkali metal or 

ammonium, It = methyl or ethyl, and R 1 an alkyl group. 

Sodium p- ph&mtidinoethyl sulphite , needles, is obtained when a 
cooled aqueous soiutiou of 40% sodium hydrogen sulphite (110 parts) 
is treated with acetaldehyde (20 parts) and jo-phenetidine (55 parts), 
and subsequently gently heated until a clear solution is obtained; on 
cooling, the solution sets to a crystalline mass. 

The p-phenetidine can be replaced by j3-anisidine, and the acetalde¬ 
hyde by propaldehyde. F. M. G. M. 


Preparation of Aromatic Amino-alcohols Farbenfabriken 
vorm. Friedr. Bayer & Co. (D.R.-P. 254438).—The reduction of 
aromatic ketones to the corresponding alcohols has previously been 
described, and is now found to proceed quantitatively if hydrogen is 

employed in the presence of colloidal 


OMe NgH(OH) ■ 

OMT 


CHMe’NH* 


Aietals of the platinum group. 

3: ±-Dimethoxyphenyl-a-propanol- 
amine (annexed formula), hard, 
- colourless crystals, m. p. 138°, is 

obtained when 100 parts of a-aminopropionylveratrole (A., 1010, i, 313) 
in 300 parts of -water with palladous chloride (5 parts), gum arabic 
(10 parts), and hydrazine hydrate are submitted to the action of 
hydrogen during two days at 20° and under a pressure of 1 '5 atmo¬ 
spheres; the hydrochloride , colour¬ 
less leaflets, has m. p. 212°; whilst 
the reduction in a similar manner of 
ka-amtnopropionylcatechol (A,, 1910, 
i, 313) gives rise to a 95% yield of 
3: Ardihydrovyphenyl-a-propanolmxine (annexed formula), m. p. 188°; 
the hydrochloride, a colourless powder, has m. p. 95°. F. M. 0. M. 


Oft/ \cH(OH)-CHMe-NH 2 


OH 


Preparation of Esters of Nitroanthraquinonylanthranilio 
Acid. Farbwbrke vorm. Meister, Luoius <& Burning (D.R.-P. 
254475).—When nitroaminoanthraquinones are treated with the esters 
of o-halogenated benzoic acids in the presence of copper (or a salt of 
copper), they give rise to nitroanthraquinonylanthranilic acid esters. 

Methyl 4c-mtro-l-anthraquinonyl(mthranilate, reddish-brown needles, 
m. p. 234—240°, is thus obtained from l-nitro-4*aminoanthraquinone 
and methyl o-chlorobenzoate. On hydrolysis and subsequent reduction, 
these compounds furnish the cot responding ammoanthraquinonyl- 
anthranilic acids, which are of technical value. F* M G. M. 


Metaquinonoids. Otto Stare and O. Garben (Bar,, 1913, 46, 
659—666).—The method by which Thiele and Balhorn obtainod yellow 
VOL. CIV. i. v c 
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ietvaphcuyl-p-xylylene from methyl terephthalate (A , 1901, i, 491) 
has been applied to methyl teophthalato, and a yellow 
tetraphenyl-wi-xylylene of the annexed formula has been 
prepared. 

Tetraphmyl-m-xylylene glycol , O 82 H S0 O 2 , is obtained 
by the action of magnesium phenyl bromide on methyl 
wophthalate in a boiling mixture of benzene and 
anisole. It crystallises from glacial acetic acid with one molecule of 
the solvent in light yellow prisms, m. p. 88°,and from light petroleum 
in the free state, m. p. 112—113° Hydrogen chloride precipitates 
from an acetic acid solution the dichloride, C 82 H 24 Cl g , which crystallises 
from petroleum in white needles, m. p. 137°, and like the dibromide, 
m. p. 167—168°, can be titrated with alkali in alcoholic solution. 
When heated with zinc dust and Devarda’s alloy in benzene (compare 
Schmidlin, A., 1908, i, 150), a golden-yellow solution with red 
fluorescence is obtained, from which petroleum precipitates tetra- 
phenyl-m-xylylene, in yellow needles, m. p. 210—220° (decomp.). 
It gives the above dichloride with chlorine, but is stable towards 
oxygen. 

When hydrogen chloride is passed into the acetic acid mother 
liquors of the glycol, a dichloride is obtained, which is insoluble in hot 
petroleum, and has m. p. 236—238°. It may be hydrolysed and 
converted into a dimethyl ether, C 84 H 80 O 2 , m. p. 187—188°, from which 
the dibromide , m. p. 242°, is obtained. It is supposed that the 
-C(OH)Pb 2 group has wandered into the para-position and that the 
compounds are isomeric, according to Schmidlin’s isomerism (A., 1912, 
i, 32), with tetraphenyl-p-xylylene glycol dimethyl ether, m, p, 
181—182*5°, and tetraphenyl-p-xylylene dibromide, in. p. 270—272° 
(Thiele and Balhorn, loc. cit.). J. 0. W. 


Direct Hydrogenation of the Phenylacetic Esters. Prepara¬ 
tion of cycZoHexylaoetio Acid. Paul JSabatile and Marchil Murat 
(Compt. rend,, 1913, 156, 424—427. Compare A., 1912, i, 353).—The 
esters of phenylacetic acid are readily hydrogenated by excess of 
hydrogen in the presence of very active nickel at 180°. By this 
means the following e&ters have been prepared. 

Methyl cycloheotf/lacttate, b. p. 200—202° (corr,), D§ 0*9961, DJ 4 0*9896, 
*d 1*459. Ethyl c^cfohexylacetate, b. p. 211—212° (corr,), DjJ 0*9626, 
DJ 1 0*9537, 7$ 1*451 (compare Preundler, A., 1905, i, 890). Propyl 
cyclo hexylacetate, b. p. 228—229° (corr,), DJ 0*9560, DJ 5 0*9431, n\} 1 *450. 
isoBulyl cyolohexylacetate, b. p. 240—241° (corr.), 1)J 0*9445, DJ 4 0*9307, 
w}> 4 1*452. iso Amyl cycloheccylaceiate, b. p. 250—251° (corr.), D!! 0*9388, 
0-9267, n& 1-454. V ' 

The refractive indices are practically constant throughout, but the 
density diminishes regularly with increase in molecular weight. All 
these esters are readily saponified by alcoholic potassium hydroxide, 
giving the free acid, m. p. 32°. 

The phenylpropionic esters undergo similar hydrogenation. 

It is of interest to note that benzyl acetate, the isomeride of methyl 
phenylacetate, submitted to similar hydrogenation is decomposed, giving 
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toluene and acetic acid, at the same time destroying the activity of the 
nickel. W. G. 

Esters of Cellulose with Benzoic Acid and its Derivatives. 
Otto Hauser and H. Muschner (Zeitsch. angew. Cftem., 1913, 
26, 137—139).—In the preparation of the esters the authors used 
hydrocellulose, which was made according to the method of Girard. 
The hydrocellulose is treated, under cooling, with a large excess of 
benzoyl chloride and sodium hydroxide, and the resulting product 
washed with hot water to xemove alkali, and finally with alcohol and 
ether. The results show that the product obtained is always cellulose 
monobenzoate; no dibenzoate is formed, whatever may be the con¬ 
centration of the sodium hydroxide (compare Gross and Bevan, 
A., 1901, i,452). The only effect of the concentration of the sodium 
hydroxide is on the time of reaction, the stronger the alkali the 
shorter the time. The best concentration is 20%, and the temperature 
should be kept at 20° by appropriate cooling. 

Cellulose m ono-ip-ckloroben zoate, c 19 h 28 0 11 C1, was prepared similarly 
from hydrocellulose and p chlorobenzoyl chloride. It is an amorphous, 
white powder, insoluble in all solvents, non-hygroscopie and non-fusible. 
Esters could not be obtained from wt-mtrobenzoyl chloride and p-bromo- 
benzoyl chloride, owing to the fact that the high temperature necessary 
to melt the chloride resulted in its saponification by the sodium 
hydroxide before the cellulose entered into reaction, p-Toluoyl chloride 
gave a product corresponding with the formula C 18 H 26 O u , instead of 
the expected formula C 20 H 26 O n . T. S. P. 

An Interesting Case of Dimorphism. Alexis Duffour (Compf. 
rend., 1913, 156, 473—476).—Yauillyl benzoate is obtained in two 
distinct crystalline forms, monoclinic or triclinic, accordingly as it is 
prepared by the hydrogenation of vanillin benzoate in the cold in the 
presence of platinum black (compare Vavon, A., 1912, i, 260), or by 
the condensation of benzoyl chloride and sodium vanillyloxide. These 
two forms are both stable at the ordinary temperature, having been 
kept for a year unaltered. The triolinic crystals 

[a: 6: c « 0-8697 :1:0-5283 ; a~90°20'; 0«72°22'; y-72°44'] 
have m. p, 99°, whilst the monoclinic 

[a: b : c - 0*7814:1:1 -3460; ~ 111°9'], 

observed under a microscope, begin to melt at 90°, and in the liquid 
obtained, triclinic crystals begin to foim, transforming the whole into 
a friable mass only melting at 99°. This transformation of the mono¬ 
clinic into the triclinio form when the two are in contact is retaided 
by diminution in temperature and becomes inappreciable at 30°. 

W. G. 


Nitration of Benzoic Acid in the Presence of Mercury 
Bichard Wolffenstein and W. Paar ( Ber 1913, 46, 589—599).— 
"When benzoic acid (50 grams) is nitrated with nitric acid (300 grams \ 
D -»1*35) in the presence of mercurio nitrate, 2:4:6-trimtro-m-hydroxy- 
benzoic acid is obtained. The mixture is heated on the brine-bath at 
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105° for twenty hours, after which it is filtered from unchanged benzoic 
acid, the filtrate made alkaline to remove the mercury, acidified, and 
then extracted with ether to dissolve out any m-nitrobenzoic acid 
formed. The aqueous solution is then concentrated in order to obtain 
crystals of the ieadily soluble 2: 4:6-trinitro-m-hydroxybonzoic acid, 
Various trinitroliydroxybenzoic acids have been described in the 
literature, and in order to compare them with the above acid they have 
been again prepared by the authors. Shardioger (A., 1876, 584) 
obtained an acid by the nitration of anthrafiavone. Since anthi aflavone 
is a mixture of the two isowerides, anthraflavie acid aud 1:7-dihydrox)- 
anthraquinone, the authors have nitrated each of these substances. 
In each case a tetranitro-derivative is first obtained, which undergoes 
fission, on further action of nitric acid, with the formation of tho 
above-mentioned 2:4:6-trinitro-7n-hydroxybenzoic acid, Tho third 
isomeride of anthrafiavic acid is anthrarufin, the tetranitro-derivative 
of which has been prepared by Liebermann (A., 1870,537). This on 
boiling with nitric acid undergoes fission with the formation of the 
above acid. Tetianitroanthrarufm is therefore 3:4:6:8-tot ranitro- 
1 :5-dihydroxyanthraquinone. Beilstein and Geitner (Annalen, 1866, 
139,12) obtained a tnnitrohydroxy-acid by the action of fuming nitric 
acid on m-aminobenzoic acid, and this the authors prove to be identical 
with their acid. 

2:4:6-Trinitro-wi-hydroxybenzoic acid, C T H 8 O 0 N 8 , crystallises with 
one molecule of water of crystallisation, in rhombic tablets ; m. p, 180°. 
It foxms a series of salts, characterised by their water of crystallisation. 
The sodium, potassium, barium, and silver salts have 211 a O, and tho 
copper salt, 5H 2 0. Its constitution was proved by its conversion into 
picric acid when heated in small quantities (0 2 gram) at a time at 
195°. The simplest method of preparation is from w-hydroxybenzoic 
acid. Five grams of this acid are dissolved in 30 grams of fuming nitric 
acid (D» 1-52), and the solution heated on the water-bath. The nitric 
acid is expelled on the water-bath, the residue again evaporated down 
with nitric acid, then with water, and finally extracted with benzone, 
leaving the pure acid. T. S. P. 


2:4:6-Trinitro-wi-hydroxybenzoic Acid. Riciunn Wolfpkn- 
stbin and W. Paab (Her., 1913, 46, 680—682, Compare preceding 
abstract),—E. F. Smith ( Proc . Amer. VhU> Soc., 26) described a com¬ 
pound, which he obtained by treating ethyl ?>i-hydroxybenzoato with 
nitrous acid and then with an excess of potassium hydroxide, as a 
trinitro-m-hydroxybenzoic acid, basing bis formula on an estimation of 
potassium in the monopotassium salt. It might be expocted that tho 
hydroxyl hydrogen should also have been replaced by potassium and 
that the acid might be identical with Wolffeastern and Paar’s compound. 
These authors have repeated Smith's experiment, and find that tho 
product is in reality an ester which cannot be hydrolysed by prolonged 
boiling with alcoholic or aqueous potash, and is theiefore, according to 
Victor Meyer’s rule that ortho-substituents protect a carboxyl or ester 
group, ethyl 2 : b-dimlro-m-hydroxybenzoate, It has m. p. 117°. 

3 . O. W. 
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Action of Hydrogen Cyanide on p-Nitrobenzaldehyde. 
Gustav Heller [with Otto Fritsch] ( Ber 1913, 46, 280—294) 
—When p-nitrobenzaldehyde is suspended in glacial acetic acid and 
shaken with a concentrated aqueous solution of potassium cyanide 
until dissolved, it is converted into jo-nitromandelonitrile, which may 
be precipitated by water. The behaviour of this substance towards 
various reagents, its conversion into nitro- and amino-mandelic acid, 
and attempts to form anhydrides of the latter acid are described. 

Tp-flitromandelonitrile, NO 2 ‘C 0 H 4 *O H (OH) • ON, crystallises from 
benzene in faintly yellow needles, m. p. 109—110°, which on hydrolysis 
with hydrochloric acid readily yield ^-nitromandelic acid. Towards 
sodium hydroxide it is very sensitive, and from the product of the re¬ 
action, ^-nibroso-,p-nitro-, and p azoxy-benzoic acids have been isolated. 

a-Benzoyloxy-p-nitrophmylacetic acid, N0./C c H 4 ‘CJH(0Bz)*C0 2 H, is 
obtained by benzoylating the acid in pyridine solution, in yellowish- 
white prisms, m. p. 185—186°. It is easily hydrolysed, and all 
attempts to reduce it resulted in the production of benzoic acid. The 
reduction of y?-nitromandelic acid itself follows different courses ; with 
zinc and acetic acid it results in p -azoxymandelic aoid t C 18 H w 0 7 N 2 , 
in yellow needles, which darken at 190°; with stannous chloride the 
product is £?-aminophenylacetic acid; ferrous sulphate and ammonia 
lead to p -aminomandelic acid, NHg'CgH^CH^H^COgH, which forms 
faintly yellow needles from warm water, and a colourless hydrochloride . 
When warmed for a long time in water, it gradually deposits a yellow 
anhydride , (C 8 H r 0 2 H)aj, m. p. 210° (decomp.), which is insoluble in 
organic solvents. p-Aminomandelie acid yields a normal benzoyl 
derivative In sodium carbonate solution as a crystalline powder, m. p. 
218°, which does not lose water when heated with acetic anhydride, but 


when benzoylated in pyridine in the cold, the 
~CH*OII product is ^-hydroxy-l-bmzoylindole (annexed 

> qq formula). 

This substance could only be obtained as a 
NBz colourless, amorphous powder, which was not 


readily attacked by warm aqueous alkali, but 


was hydrolysed by cold alcoholic potash to ^-benzoylamino* 


mandelic acid. 


If the solution of jp-nitrobenzaldehyde in concentrated potassium 
cyanide and acetic acid is not immediately precipitated by water, 
but is left for a day, pp '-dinitrodeoxybenzoin cyanide , 

N0 2 • C 0 H 4 * CO • OH (ON) * H 4 * N 0 2 , 

is deposited. This crystallises in pale yellow needles, m. p. 
267—268°, cannot be acetylated, and gives no reaction with ferric 
chloride. On reduction it yields ^-aminobcnzoic acid, and when 
dissolved in hot sodium hydroxide it deposits p-azoxybenzoic acid. 
When the red solution in cold sodium hydroxide is at once filtered into 
hydrochloric acid, however, 4*iitro-4t'-nifr08o*tilbene-al3-diol 9 

no 2 -o (J h 4 -c(oh):o(oh)-o 6 h 4 -no, 

can be extracted by meaus of boiling water from the precipitate. It 
forms colourless leaflets, xn. p. 225° (decomp.), which give an intense, 
dark red colour with ferric chloride, and form acetyl and benzoyl 
derivatives which could not be obtained pure. J. 0. W. 
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Preparation of Carboxy diary Ihydrole. Faiibenfabbikkn vobm. 
Friedr. Bayer <fc Co. (D.R.-P. 254122). — §-IIydroxy-2 :4 dimethyl- 
benzoic acid , m. p. 66°, is prepared by the action of carbon dioxide on 
e-xylenol; when it is slowly added to a cooled solution of p-diethyl- 
aminobenzaldehyde (1 mol.) in concentrated sulphuric acid, it gives 
rise to a hydrol , which can be further condensed with o-hydroxytoiuio 
acid to yield compounds, which dye wool in violet shades. 

Similar compounds are also described fiom o-chloro-p-dietliylamino- 
benzaldehyde with m-hydroxytoluic acid, and its further condensation 
with o-hydroxytoluic acid; from o-chlorobenzaldehyde with 6-hydroxy- 
2:4-dimetbylbenzoic acid, followed by condensation with o-hydroxy- 
toluic acid, whilst the tinctorial properties of other similar compounds 
are tabulated in the original. F. M. G. M. 


s/ cc V\ 


JC0 2 H 


‘U 


NIL 


Preparation of 2-Halogen-5-acylaminobenzoylbenzoic Acid. 
Aktien-Gesellschaft fur Anilin-Fabrikation (D.R.-P. 254091).— 
3-Aminobenzoylbenzoic acid (annexed formula) 
and its homologues can be readily acetylated 
by ordinary methods, and on subsequent halogen- 
ation (in the same solution) yield 2-halogon-5- 
acetylaminobenzoylbenzoic acid. 

The following compounds are described: 
S-Bromo-S-acetylaminobenzoylbenzoic acid , hard crystals, m. p. 218°; 
^-bromo-Z-aceiylaminchp-toluoylbenzoic acid (prepared from 3-amino-^?- 
toluoylbenzoic acid), colourless needles, m. p. 226°; 2Jyromo-b-acetyl- 
amino-i-carboxybenzoylbenzoic acid (from 3-amino-4-carboxybenzoyl- 
benzoic acid, m. p. 265°), short, colourless, rod-like crystals, m. p, 
264—266°, and 2-chloro-5^toluenesulphonyl-p-toluoylbenzoic acid , 
colourless rods, m. p. 135°. F. M. G. M. 


a-Hydroxy-y-phenylcrotonic Acid. An Example of an Ether 
of a Ketone Hydrate. J. Bougault (Compt, rend ., 1913, 156, 
555—556).—The acid amide, C 20 H 28 O 0 N, obtained by the hydrolysis of 
a-hydroxy-y-phenylcrotonamide (compare this vol., i, 269) on treatment 

with potassium permanganate in dilute 

Gff 2 Ph*CH 2 'C\-CO v acid solution gives a compound, 

l> >NH O 20 H 10 O 8 N, 

CJE 2 Ph*CH 2 *C~-CCk m. p. 120°, to which the author assigns 

the annexed constitution. The 
presence of the imide group in the compound is shown (1) by its 
pseudo-acid properties; (2) by its transformation into an acid amide, 
CgoH 21 0 4 N, m. p. 171°, and finally to the dibasic acid, C^I^Og, m. p. 
204°, by the action of dilute alkali hydroxides ; (3) by the formation 
of a N -methyl derivative, m. p. 86°, which liberates methylamine on 
treatment with alkali. The compound, unlike the acid amide from 
which it is prepared (loc. cit .), is not readily decomposed by alkalis to 
give benzylpyruvic acid. Its preparation by the elimination of two 
tertiary hydroxyl groups appeals to be the reverse of Wagner's 
action, W, G. 
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Preparation of Esters of Aoetylsalicylio [o-Acetoxybenzoio] 
Aoid. Richard Wolffenstein and Josef Zeltner (Z?er., 1913, 46, 
582—586).—Attempts to prepare ethyl o-acetoxybenzoate by the 
aetion of o-acetoxybenzoyl chloride on ethyl alcohol led to the isola¬ 
tion of ethyl salicylate, ethyl acetate, salicylic add, and salicylic 
anhydride, the primarily formed ethyl o-acetoxybenzoate being decom¬ 
posed by the hydrogen chloride liberated during the reactions. Satis¬ 
factory results were, however, obtained when the reaction was carried 
out in the presence of a substance capable of absorbing hydrogen 
chloride, for example, quinoline* 

Trichloroisopropyl o-acetoxybenzoate was obtained by heating a 
a mixture of o-acetoxybenzoyl chloride, trichloroisopropyl alcohol, and 
dimethylaniline on the water-bath during two hours. It had m. p. 
about 65°, and could not be distilled without decomposition. Occasion¬ 
ally this ester was obtained in an oily form, which could not be caused 
to crystallise, but which, according to analysis, was pure. 

Ti'icHoro-tert,-butyl o-acetoxybenzoate , m. p. 55—57°, after previous 
softening, b. p. about 180°/16 mm. (slight decomp.), was obtained by 
heating o-acetoxybenzoyl chloride and ter$.-trichlorobutyl alcohol at 
140° in the presence of barium carbonate, H. W. 

Preparation of Ohloroanthraquinoneoarboxylio Acids. 
Farbenfabriken vokm. Friedb. Bayer & Go. (D.R.-P., 255121).—The 
method previously described (A., 1911, i, 466), in which anthraquinone 
was chlorinated in sulphuric acid solution in the presence of iodine, has 
now been extended to the anthraquinone-a- and /J-carboxylic acids. 

When anthraquinone-j3-car boxy lie acid dissolved in fuming sulphuric 
acid (in the presence of iodine) is chlorinated at 125°, it gives rise to a 
dichloroanthraquinonecarboxylAc acid , yellow crystals, m. p. above 300°, 
which when heated with p-toluidine furnishes an intensely green 
quinaz*mn-like derivative, thus indicating that the chlorine atoms 
are in the para-position with regard to each other. 

Tho analogous compound from anthraquinone-a-carboxylic acid 
crystallises from acetic acid, and has m. p. 240—241°. The anthra- 
quinonedicarboxylic acids can also be employed in this reaction. 

F. M. a M. 


Saturated 8-Ketonic Esters and their Derivatives, Dorothy 
A. Hahn and Angie G. Allbbe (Amer, Chem, 1913,49,171—179).— 
Kohler (A., 1911, i, 384) has described a general method for the 
preparation of unsiturated S-ketonic esters; this method has now been 
applied to the production ot the corresponding saturated compounds. 

Ethyl fi-anisoylra-phenylethylmolonate , 

OMe-0 6 H 4 -CO-OH 2 *OHPh-CH(C0 2 Et) 2 , 
m. p. 78°, obtained by the condensation of ethyl malonate with anisyl 
styryl ketone in presence of piperidine, crystallises in plates or stout 
needles. The corresponding inethyl ester, m. p. 104°, forms plates or 
slender needles. When an alcoholic solution of the ethyl ester is 
treated with concentrated aqueous solution of potassium hydroxide, the 
potassium salt of /3-anisoyl-a-phenylethylinalonio acid separates, which 
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is converted by acids into the potassium hydrogen salt and subsequently 
into the acid itself. fi - Anisoylra - ph&nylethylmalonic add , m. p. 166° 
(decomp ), crystallises from water in slender needles containing water 
of crystallisation, which is eliminated below 130°. By the action of 
bromine on a solution of ethyl /3-anisoyl-a-phenylethylmalonate in 
chloroform, the /J-iromo-derivative, 

OM e* C 6 H 4 * CO • CHBr • CHPh • OH (C0 2 Et) 2 , 
m. p. 97°, is obtained, which forms large, six-sided prism*. 

When jS-anisoyl-a-phenyletbylmalonio acid is heated at 165—170° 
until the evolution of carbon dioxide ceases, y - anisoyl - ft-phenylbutyric 
acid , OMe-0 d H 4 -00*0H s -CHPh-0Hg*C0 2 H, m . p. 152° is obtained, 
which crystallises in plates or prisms ; its methyl ester, m. p. 86°, forms 
long plates or prisms, and is hydiolysed by potassium hydroxide with 
formation of the potassium salt, which crystallises with lff 2 0. On the 
addition of bromine to a solution of y-anisoyl-y3-phenylbutyric acid in 
chloroform, two isomeric y-iromo-derivative*, 

OMe-C 6 H 4 -CO-OHBr-CHPh-CH 2 -C0 2 H, 
are obtained with m. p. 144° (decomp.) and 119° respectively, which 
both behave in the same way when treated with sodium carbonate, 
yielding y - aniboyl - fi - phenyl - y - hutyrolactone , 

OMe-O s H 4 -CO-OH<g^ h 0 >OH 2) 

m. p. 109°, which forms large, six-sided prisms. The methyl ester also 
yields two y-Sromo-derivatives, m. p. 84° and 122°. E. G. 


C0 2 H 



C°>0 

ccr J 


during several hours. 


A New Oxide of Carbon, C 12 O 0 . Hans Meyer and Karl 
Steiker (Ber 1913, 46, 813—815).—When mellitic acid is subjected 
to the action of dehydrating agents, either it remains unchanged or, 
by more drastic treatment, it is conveited into 
the anhydride of pyromellitic acid. As inter¬ 
mediate product, an anhydrocarboxylic acid 
(annexed formula) appears to be formed. This 
substance can be isolated in the pure stato by 
piolonged boiling of mellitic acid with thionyl 
chloride or by heating these substances at 160° 
It forms a white, crystalline powder, which 
unites with the calculated quantity of water to form mellitic acid, and 
which, when strongly heated, yields pyromellitic anhydride and 
carbonised products. 

The oooide [mellitic anhydride ] (annexed formula) is obtained when 
mellitic acid is boiled under reflux with much benzoyl chloride during 
six hours. It separates from boiling benzoyl 
00*0 chloride in colourless crystals, which are peifcctly 
QO«(/\.(JO an< * non-h\groscopic. It is practically in- 

O^qqJ I 00 soluble in cold water, but unites with warm water 
j to form mellitic acid. It gives characteristic colora- 
CO*t) tions with various solvents of high b. p.; thus with 
naphthalene, retene, phenanthrene, and fluoreno it 
yields rose-red to bluish-red solutions, and with nitrobenzene a bluish 
green solution* It darkens when heated above 320°. H. W, 
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Constituents of Essential Oils. [Degradation of the 
Diketone, C 18 H 20 O 2 , Obtained from Selmene.] Friedrich W. 
Semmler and Felix Bisse ( Ber ., 1913, 46, 599—603. Compare this 
vol., i, 66, 188).—The diketone, C 13 H 20 O 2 , obtained by tlie oxidation 
of natural selinene and also the dike to-monocar boxy lie acid, obtained 


by the action of ozone on ortho(a)selinene, have been further oxidised, 
. , , „ . .. CH 2 -0H 2 -CH-CH(C0 2 H)-CH 2 -C0 2 H , 

whereby a tnbasic acid, J H 2 Me . 0 ^ Ir-QOM ’ has 


jHMe*CBV 


DH-C0 2 H 


been obtained. 


The diketone was most advantageously oxidised by a cold solution 
of bromine in aqueous sodium hydroxide. The acid , C 19 H 18 O 0J so 
obtained was purified by solution in alcohol and addition of chloroform, 
when the precipitated product was found to contain chloroform (about 
one mol. of chloroform to two mols. of acid), which could only be 
completely removed by heating it in a vacuum at the temperature of 
boiling xylene. The pure acid had m. p. 188°. Its tribasic nature 
was shown by converting it into the methyl ester, C 16 H 24 O 0 , b. p. 
200—205°, D 20 1*140, n D 1*47948, a D - 27°48', by the action of methyl 
iodide on the stiver salt. The acid could be recovered unchanged 
after saponification of the ester. 

The same acid was obtained when the diketo-monocar boxy lie acid, 
0 i 4 H 22 0 4 , was oxidised by bromine in alkaline solution or by nitric 
acid. H. W. 


Studies in the c^/c/oPentadiene Senes. III. Certain Deriv¬ 
atives of 5-Nitro-2 :3-dibenzoyl-A 1:3 -c^opentadiene. William 
J. Hale and Lambert Thorp (*/. Amer. Chem . Soc., 1913, 36*, 
262—272. Oompaie A., 1912, i, 566; this vol., i, 184).—In the 
earlier papers, it has been shown that the formation of a cyclo- 
pentadiene ring by the condensation of a 1: 3-dialdehyde with diplien- 
acyl proceeds more slowly than with acetouylacetone. A study has 
now been made of the behaviour of pp* '-dimethyl-, jpp'-dibromo-, and 
jp-bromo-diphenacyl. The results show that the effect of methyl groups 
in the phenyl rings of diphenacyl is to retard the activity of the 
methylene groups of this ketone, whilst the presence of bromine atoms 
increases their activity. 

By the condensation of pp'-dimethyldiphenacyl (Limpricht, A., 1900, 


i, 600) with sodium nitromalonaldehyue, b-nitro- 2: 3-di-p-toluoyl- 

aw i ,7* ™ n^OHIC-CO-O^Me , . . , . 

A 1 "t-cyclopentadiene, ^ was obtained in a 

yield of about 75% of the theoretical; it crystallises in yellow prisms, 


and decomposes at 243—244°. The stiver salt decomposes at about 200°, 
and the monoxime at 150—151°. 


Ethyl p- bromophenacylbemoylacetate, 

■ C 6 H 4 BrCO-0H 2 *0HBz-C0 2 Et, 

m. p. 81°, obtained in 75% of the calculated yield by the condensation 
of p-bromophenacyl bromide with the sodium derivative of ethyl 
benzoylacet&te, forms oolourless needles, and when boiled with dilute 
potassium hydroxide, is converted into p-bromotiiphAnaeyl, 
0HgBz*OH 2 *0O*C 6 II^Br, 
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dq. p. 116°, which crystallises in white plates with a pearly lustre. 
The yield of the latter compound amounted to 45% of the theoretical. 
ft-Nitro- 3 J benzoyU2 -p- bromobenzoyl~&} ’-cydo pentadi&ne, 

^ NjhiA-oo-c.h, ’ 

was obtained in a yield of about 75% of the calculated by the conden¬ 
sation ot jo-bromodiphenacyl with nitromalonaldehyde; it forms small, 
yellow prisms and decomposes at 240—241°. 

The sodium, derivative of ethyl ^bromobenzoylacetoacetate was pre¬ 
pared by Claisen’s method. When the ester itself is warmed with 
aqueous ammonia, ethyl p-bromobenzoylacetate, 

C 6 H 4 Br • CO* CH 2 * C0 2 Et, 

is obtained as a pale yellow, oily liquid which cannot be distilled without 
decomposition even under 5 mm. pressure. Its sodium derivative con¬ 
denses with p bromophenacyl biomide to form ethyl p-bromobenzoyl - 
y^brcmoihenacylacetate, C 6 H 4 Br , CO*CH 2 '0H(0O , O 6 H 4 Br)*CO 2 Et, m. p. 
75 °, which crystallises in small, colourless prisms; a 60% yield of the 
theoretical was obtained. When this ester is boiled with dilute 
potassium hydroxide, it gives 30% of the calculated yield of jt>//-dibromo- 
diphenacyl, C 6 H 4 Br*CO'CH 2 *OH 2 'OO’C 0 H 4 Br, m. p. 182°, which forms 
lustrous, colourless pi ites, aud condenses with nitromalonaldehyde with 
production of 5-nitro-2 : 3-di-p bromobenzoyl -A 1 J -cyclqpanfodte7ie, 

which forms yellow crystals and decomposes at 230—232°. E 6. 


Action of Hydrochloric and Hydrobromio Aoids on 2:4- 
Dimethylquinol [2:4-Dimethyl-A 8 ’-cycfohexadiene-4-ol-l -one]. 
Eugen Bamberger and Emil Reber ( Ber 1913, 46, 787—813).—It 
has been previously shown (Bamberger and Brady, A., 1901, i, 142) 
that aqueous sulphuric acid converts 2 : 4-dimethyl-A 3 5 -cycfohexadiene- 
4-ol-l-one into p-xylo^uinol. Hydrochloric acid, in aqueous solution, 
transforms it mainly into 5 - chloro-m-i-xylenol and 6~cJdoi , o-m-4:-(rylenol 9 
whilst, in anhydrous glacial acetic acid solution, the latter isometide is 
alone obtained. The actions are probably represented by the scheme: 


Me OH\ Me 



Under similar conditions, hvdrobromic apid forms mainly 5-brofno* 
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wi-4-xylenol and 6-bromo-m-4-xylenol. The identity of the products 
was also synthetically established. In the light of the present work, 
a modified interpretation is given to the observation of Bamberger, 
Biisdorf, and Szolayski (A, 1899, i, 341) that ^-nitrosotoluene is 
converted by hydrochloric and hydrobromic acids into 3-chloro-p- 
cresol, in that hemiquinols are now assumed to be formed as inter¬ 
mediate products. 

An improved method for the preparation of 1:3-dimethylphenyl- 
hydrosy 1 amine is described (compare Bamberger and Brady, loc. cit.). 

2:1-Dimetbyl-A 2 5 -c^cZohexadiene-4-ol-l-one was heated during one 
hour at 100° with fuming hydrochloric acid, the mixture diluted with 
water, and extracted with ether. After drying the ethereal extract, the 
ether was removed, the residue was allowed to solidify as completely as 
possible, the solid portions filtered off, and the liquid part submitted to 
fractional distillation with steam. The following substances were 
obtained : 5-chloro-m-4-xylenol, b. p. 86*5—87°/9 mm. ( pkenylurelhane , 
m. p. 129—130°; p -nitrobenzoate, white needles, m. p. 94—95°); 
6-chloro wi-4-xylenol, white, silky needles, m. p. 90—91° (benzoate, 
glassy prisms, m. p. 84*5—85*5°); a substance, m. p. 169—170°, 
possibly chlorodixylenol; & substance, m. p. 190°, reddish-yellow needles, 
possibly ohloro-p-xyloquinol; traces of p-xyloquinoi and resin. In a 
second experiment, dixylenol was obtained m addition to p-xyloquinoi 
and y?-xyloquinone. 

5-Chloio-m-4-xylenol was prepared by pouring a diazotised solution 
of 5-amino-m-4-xylenol into boiling cuprous chloride solution, and had 
b. p. 100—101°/17 mm. The phenyl urethane and y?-nitrobenzoate 
obtained from it were identical with those obtained above. 

The synthesis of 6-chloro-wa-4-xylenol was effected in the following 
manner : 6-nitro-wi-4-xylidine was diazotised and treated with cuprous 
chloride solution, whereby 4-chloro-6-nitro-wi-xylene, m. p. 42°, was 
obtained (compare Ahiens, Annalen, 1892, 271, 17). The latter was 
reduced by tin and hydrochloric acid to 6-chloro-wi-4-xylidine, leaflets, 
m. p. 98*5—99°, which, according to Bamberger and Cadgene (Dissert., 
1903), is also formed by the action of concentrated hydrochloric acid 
on os-wi-xylylhydroxylamine. The hydrochloride , sulphate , and oxalate 
were also prepared. The acetyl derivative forms silky needles, m. p. 
158'5°. Pkmyl-i^loro-m-xylylcarbamide, C 6 H 2 Me 2 Cl'NH'CO*NHPh, 
white, silky needles, has m. p. 217—218° after previous softening. It 
immediately re-solidifies, melting again at 255° (decomp.). The corre¬ 
sponding thiocarbamide has m. p. 140—140*5° when rapidly heated. 
When slowly heated it melts at a lower temperature. Diazotisation 
and subsequent boiling of the aqueous solution converts 6-chloro-wt-4- 
xylidine into 6-chloro-?n-4-xylenol, which is identical with the 
substance described above. 

The action of hydrogen chloride dissolved in glacial acetic acid on 
2 :4 dimethylcycZohexadienolone gave 6-chloro-wi-4-xylenol, chloro- 
y?-xyloquinol, traces of an oily chloroxylenol, resin, and, possibly, 
p-xyloquinol. 

2:4-Dimethylcyciohexadienolone, when heated on the water-bath 
with aqueous hydrobromic acid, b. p. 122—123°, yielded 5-bromo-m-4- 
xylenol (which possibly contained small quantities of 6-bromo-9w-4- 
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xylenol, as-m-xylenol, and p-xyloquinone), dixylenol, p-xyloquinol (or 
p-xyloquinone), and an amorphous acid . 

To determine the constitution of the above bromoxylenol, it was 
treated with bromine in glacial acetic acid solution. The product 
obtained, long, white needles, m, p. 179*5—180°, had the same m. p. 
as 2 :3 : 6-tribromo-p-5-xylenol (obtained by bromination of p-xylenol) 
and 2:5:6-tribromo-w: 4-xylenol (obtained by brominating w-xylenol), 
whilst mixtures of any of the three compounds showed no noticeable 
depression of m. p. When acted on by benzoyl chloride, however, 
the benzoates, m. p. 151—152°, obtained from 2:5: 6-tribromo-m: 4- 
xylenol, and from the product of the successive action of hydro- 
bromic acid and bromine on 2:4-dimethylcyc?ohexadienolone, proved 
to be identical, whereas 2:3: bJribromo-p-asylenyl-b-benzoate had m. p. 
128—129°; hence, the above monobromoxylenol is probably 5-bromo- 
m-4-xylenol. The benzoate and phenyluretham of the latter were 
prepared. 

The direct synthesis of 5-bromo m-4-xylenol (compare Stoermer and 
Gohl, A., 1903, i, 848; Orton, Coates, and Burdett, T., 1907, 91, 53) 
was effected by the action of cuprous bromide solution on a diazo- 
tised solution of 5-amino-m-4-xylenol hydrobromide, It had b. p. 
121 5—122*5°/37 mm., and yielded a benzoate, m. p. 49—50*5°, and a 
phenylurethane, m. p. 136*5—137°, after previous softening, which 
proved to be identical with the above-mentioned products. 

2:4-Dimethylcg/c^ohexadienolone, when treated with hydrogen 
bromide in anhydrous glacial acetic acid solution, gave 6-bromo-m-4- 
xylenol, m. p. 76—76-5°, 5-bromo-m-4-xylenol, probably p-xyloquinone, 
possibly crude monobromo-p-xyloquinol and resin. The constitution 
of the solid bromoxylenol follows from its identity with the product 
obtained from 6-nitro-m-4-xylidine by conversion of the latter into 
4-bromo-6-nitro-fn-xylene, reduction of this substance by iron filings 
and acetic acid to 6-bromo-m-4-xy]idine and diazotisation of the 
latter substance (compare Noelting, Braun, and Thesmar, A., 1901, i, 
589). H. W. 


Preparation of Derivatives of p-Benzoquinone. Fakbwekkk 
vobh. Meisteb, Lucius & Bkuning (D.R.-P. 253091)—When the 
dinaphthylamino^p-benzoquinones (and their derivatives), obtained by 
the action ot p-benzoquinone on a- and j8-naphthylamines, are heated 
with reagents having a high boiling point, they furnish highly 
coloured compounds, which after sulphonation are of technical import* 
ance. 

Di - 2 - naphthylaminodichloro-p-benzoquinone, O 6 O g Ol 2 (NE*O 10 F r ) 2 
(obtained from tetrachloro-p-benzoquinone and jS-naphthylamlne), when 
boiled during three hours with nitrobenzene furnishes the compound , 
C 20 H lrj O 2 NOl, glistening, green crystals, m. p. above 300°, whilst the 
isomeric compound from a-naphthylamme has similar properties. 

The compound , C 62 H2q 0 4 N 4 C1, is obtained from di-2-naphthylamino- 
chloro-p-benzoquinone, whilst that from di-2-naphthylamino-/>-benzo- 
quinone, O 6 H 2 O s (NH # O i0 H 7 ) 2 , ^ orms a brownish-yellow powder. 

F. M. a M. 
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Preparation of Chloroanthraquinones. Badische Anilin¬ 
es Soda-Fabrik (D.R.-P. 254450. Compare A., 1008, i, 994, and this 
vol„ i, 49, 61).—The preparation of a-chloroanthraquinones by the 
replacement of a nitro-group by chlorine has been described {loo. 
and the reaction has now been extended to the /3-nitroanthraquinones. 

When a suspension of 2-mtro«3-methyianthraquinone in trichloro¬ 
benzene is treated with chlorine at 150—180°, it gives rise to a yellow 
precipitate consisting of a mixture of w-2-tetrachloro- and w-2-trichloro- 
3-methylanthraquinones, which by the action of hot concentrated 
sulphuric acid, followed by treatment with sodium carbonate, furnishes 
a readily separable mixture of 2-chloroanthraquinom-Z-carboxylic add , 
m. p. 280°, and of 2-chlorocmthraqumone-3-al(khyd6 ) m. p. 229°, whilst 
the technical mixture of 1:6- and 1 : 7-dinitroanthraquinones give 
rise on similar treatment to 1:6- dioJdoroanthraquinone , C 14 H 6 0 2 C1„, 
m. p. 202—204°. F. M. G. M. * 

Preparation of l-Halogen-2-aminoanthraquinones. Farbwerke 
vorm. Meister, Lucius <fc BrIjning (JD.R.-P. 253683, Compare A., 
3904, i, 256).—When 2-aminoanthraquinone-3-sulphonic acid is treated 
with a halogen (1 mol.) it readily yields a 1-halogen-2-aminoanthra- 
quinone-3-sulphonic acid, which by heating with 80% sulphuric acid is 
converted into the corresponding l-halogen-2-aminoanthraquinone. 

Sodium l-chloi'o~2-aminoanthraquiuone-3-8ulpkonat6 forms orange-red 
crystals; l^Moro^-amiTwanthraquinoneijQllownQedleB, m.p.228—229°; 
sodium bbromo-^amimantJvraquinom-Z'SulpIwiate) oraDge-red leaflets, 
and l-bromo-2-aminoanthraquino7ie f glistening, brownish-red leaflets, 
m. p. 305°, which on further bromination yields 1 : 3-dibromo-2-amino- 
anthraquinone. F. M. G. M. 

Preparation of Nitro^-aoyldiaminoanthraquinone. Farbwerke 
yorm. Meister, Lucius & BkOning (D. R.-P, 254185).—Nitro- 
p-acyldiaminoanthraquinones are readily obtained by the action 
of nitric acid (D 1‘5) at temperatures not exceeding 25° on diacyl-1:4- 
diaminoanthraquinones, the nitro-group entering the ortho-position 
with respect to an amino-group. 

2-Ai>o-l: i-diacetyldiaminoantlmiquinoibe forms yellowish-brown 
needles, m. p. 237° (decomp.), and on hydrolysis furnishes 2-nitro-l : 4- 
diaminoantkraquinone as a blue, crystalline powder. 

2-jyitro-l : i-diaminoantliraqmtioneuretJiane, orango-red needles, m. p. 
230—232°, is obtained in a similar manner from 1: 4-diammoanthra- 
quinoneurethane. F. M. G. M. 

Preparation of Dianthraquinonylthio-ethers. Farbenfabriken 
vorm. Friedr. Bayer & Co. (D.R.-P, 254561).—Dianthraquinonyl thio- 
ethers are readily prepared by heating anthraquinone mercaptans. 

jfyS -Dianthraquinonyl thio-ether 9 yellow needles, is thus obtained 
from anthraquinone /J-mercaptan; the isomeric aa-dianthraquinoayl 
thio-sther is a reddish-brown, crystalline powder, whilst a/3-dicmthra- 
quinonyl thio-ether is prepared by heating together molecular propor¬ 
tions of a- and ^-anthraquinone mercaptans, 

6-Chloro-l-benzoylaminoanthraquinone when tre&tod with sodium 
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sulphide furnishes 1-benzoylaminoanthiaquiuono 6-mercaptan ; this, 
when heated, gives rise to 1: V-dibenzoyldimniuo-ft : ft-dkmthraquinonyl 
thio-ether s which crystallises from nitrobenzene in yellow needles. 

F. M. 0. M. 


Anthra£Lavone-Gh Eduard Hepp, Rudolf Uhlenhuth, and Fritz 
RoMER(2?sr., 1913, 46,709—712).—To the above dye (D.R.-P. 199756) 
has been attributed the structure 1:2:5: 6-diphthaloylanthracene 
(Bohn, A., 1910, i, 405). In its preparation by the action of calcium 
hydroxide on o>-dichloromethylanthraquinone, the occurrence of large 
quantities of anthraquinone-2-carboxylic acid as by-product suggests 
that the first product of the reaction is anthraquinone-2-aldehyde, 
which then undergoes change into the corresponding acid and alcohol, 
the latter of which then condenses to anthraflavone. According to 
this view the dye must be diphthaloylstilbene, and its formation by the 
action of lead oxide on 2-methylanthraquinone and its derivatives 
would be analogous to the well-known formation of stilbene from 
toluene. A convincing proof of the untenability of the older view 
with regard to the structure is given by the preparation of the dye in 
better yields than hitherto, from w-dibromo-2-methylanthraquinone by 
the action of copper powder or sodium iodide on solutions in nitro¬ 
benzene and acetone respectively. 

The last method of preparation can be extended to substituted 
anthraflavones. l-Chloro-2-rriethylanthraquinone, yellow needles, m. p. 
171°, obtained from 2-methylanthraquinone-l-sulphonic acid by heat¬ 
ing with potassium chlorate and hydrochloric acid, when treated with 
bromine in nitrobenzene solution is converted into 1 -chlwo-u>-dibromo- 
methylanihraquinone , yellow leaflets, m. p, 176°; the action of sodium 
iodide on the acetone solution of this substance produces I: V~dichloro- 
antht'aflawme (2:2'-dichloro-3 : 4:3': ^-diphthaloylstilbene), a yellow, 
crystalline powder. 

The new formula for this class of dye also gives a satisfactory 
explanation of other properties, such as the quantitative conversion into 
the corresponding anthraquinonecarboxylic acids. D. F. T. 

2-Methylanthraquinon e, Fritz CTllmann and Karl Ludwig 
Klinqenberg (Ber,, 1913,46, 712—725).—The authors have found that 
for the preparation of anthraquinone-2-aldehyde in larger quantities, 
the best method is by the intermediate formation of <o-dibromomethyl- 
anthraquinone. The stilbene structure for anthraflavone (see Hepp, 
Uhlenhuth, and Rfimer, preceding abstract) is confirmed. 

Anthraquirume-2-aldehyde can be obtained by the gradual addition of 
a mixture of chromic acid and acetic acid to a suspension of 2-methyl¬ 
anthraquinone in acetic anhydride containing a little sulphuric acid, 
and also by heating o-dibromomethylanthraquinone (prepared by the 
action of bromine on the methylanthraquinone in nitrobenzene solution 
at 150—160°) with concentrated sulphuric acid at 125—130° The 
aldehyde forms pale yellow leaflets or needles, m. p. 188—189° (corr.); 
phenylhydrazone, reddish-violet needles, m. p. 242° (corr.);o#i/n$, straw- 
yellow needles, m. p. 238—239°; semicarbazone, yellow needles, m. p. 
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397° (corr.) ; axine, yellow needles, m. p. 410°: sodium disulyldie 
compound, colourless crystals. 

When a suspension of anthraquinone-2-aldehyde in dime thylaniline 
with zinc chloride is heated on a water-bath, condensation occurs; the 
same substance, 2-anthraquinonyltetrarmthyldiaminodiphenylrnethane, is 
obtained when ©-dibromomethylanthraquinone is warmed with dimethyl- 
aniline and zinc chloride; it crystallises in red needles, m. p, 240—241° 
(corr), and can be oxidised to a green colouring matter. 

The reaction between ai-dibromomethylanthraquinone and dimethyl- 
amine or diethylamine follows a different course at the b. p. of the 
mixture, the product being the same as that from the action of copper 
powder on dibromomethylanthraquinone, namely, anthraflavone, 

0,H 4 <gg>0 fl H 4 -0H:CH-0 6 B 4 <gg>0 e H 4 

(diphthaloylstilbene, dianthraquinonylethylene), identical with the 
known dye; it is oxidised by sodium dichromate and nitric acid to 
anthraquinone-2-carboxylic acid, m, p. 285°, and when boiled with 
bromine in nitrobenzene solution yields the dibromide, m. p. above 400°; 
this on boiling with diethylaniline regenerates the anthraflavone. 

It w-dibromomethylanthraquinone is heated at 240—250°, hydrogen 
bromide is eliminated and 2 :2' -diantbraqumonylcicetylene dibromide , 
yellow needles, m. p. 360°, is obtained; when heated with diethylaniline 
or alkali phenoxide, the last substance is converted into 2 :2 '-dianthrar 
quinonylacetylene (< diphthcdoyltolcme ), yellow leaflets, m. p. 350—353°, 
which unites with bromine to yield the dibromide, and is oxidised by 
chromic acid in the presence of nitric acid to anthraquinone-2*carboxylic 
acid; it can also be reduced by hyposulphite to a red vat, which dyes 
cotton yellow. D. F. T. 

Action of Carbon Dioxide on the Magnesium Compound 
of Fenchyl Chloride. Gustav Komppa and S. Y. Hintikka (Ber., 
1913, 46, 645—648).—Fenchyl chloride reacts with magnesium in 
the course of a week, and when carbon dioxide is patsed through the 
product, the reaction leads to as complicated a mixture as Houben 
experienced in the case of pinene hydrochloride (A., 1893, i, 42). 
When the ethereal extract is shaken with sodium carbonate it gives, 
starting from inactive fenchyl chloride, a clear aqueous solution 
containing hydrofenchenecarboxylic acid and an emulsion from which 
a small quantity of kydrodijmchmecarboxylic acid , 
O 10 H l7 -C 10 H lc ‘OO 8 II, 

may be isolated in the form of long, glistening needles, m. p. 106°, 
whilst the predominating, neutral portion, on fractionation, yields an 
almost inactive hjd^odifenchem, C^Hg^ as a glycerol-like liquid, 
b. p. 155—157°/10 mm., D* 7 0*9564, 1*50928, and also inactive 

fenchene, and probably some fenchyl alcohol. 

Active fenchyl chloride, a“ - 6°0', however, gives a better yield of 
hydrofenchenecarboooylic acid , O 10 H l7 *CO 2 H, in the form of a white, 
very soluble, inactive mass, b. p. 140—142°/20 mm., m. p. 52—53°, 
which yields an amide , m. p, 107°, and an anilide, m. p. 105—106°. 
On the other hand, no hydrodifenchenccarboxylic acid is obtained, and 
less neutral substances are formed, from which active hydrodifenchene, 
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b. p. 165—156°/10 mm., D 17 0 9052, ti u 1-51299, a}?+5 o 30', and an 
active fenchene, aS ■+• 4°17', have been i&olated. J. 0. W. 

Preparation of Esters of Dibromo-/S-phenylpropionio Acid. 
Farbenfabriken vorm. Friedr. Bayer & Co. (D.K.-P. 254666. 
Compare this vol„ i, 63 ).—Fmchyl d*brom-fS-pltenylpropiomte, colour¬ 
less, tasteless prisms, m. p. 105°, and of therapeutic value, is readily 
prepared by heating together fenchyl alcohol and dibromo-/?- 
phenylpropionyl chloride in benzene solution. JET. M. 0. M. 

Preparation of a Fenchyl Ester. Chemische Fabrik von 
Kereszty, Wolf <& Gib (D.R-P. 253756 ).—Fmchyl salicylate , 
m. p. 51°, is of therapeutic value, and can be prepared by known 
methods from fenchyl alcohol and salicylic acid (or methyl salicylate). 

F. M. G. M. 


The Constitution of Camphene. Eduard Buchner and 
Wilhelm Weigand (Ber., 1913, 46, 759—768).—Of the three 
suggested formulas for camphene : 

CHo’CEL—OMe, 


CH a *9H—CMe 2 


OH, 

6h 2 -ch-6:oh 2 

(i.) 


C3H S CH 
6h 2 *ch—OH 

(II.) 


OH 2 -OH 

I 


CH-OMeJ^CMe 

0H a -(JH 

(III). 


the first (Wagner’s formula) has been received with most favour 
(compare Semmler, A., 1909, i, 170; Harries and Palmdn, A., 1910, i, 
497; Komppa, A., 1911, i, 388), and has received additional support 
from molecular refraotivity considerations (von Auwers, A., 1912, ii, 
214). A final decision on purely chemical grounds appears to be 
possible by the application of ethyl diazoacetate. 

It has already been shown that benzene and ethyl diazoacetate 
couple with loss of nitrogen to form ethyl norcaradienecarboxylate, 
CH’OH-CH 

CH'OH'CH^^^^’C0 2 H, which after hydrolysis can be oxidised to 

cyclopropane-tram-l : 2:3-tricarboxylic acid (Braren and Buchner, A., 
1901, i, 385). If this reaction could be applied generally, a substance 
of formula 1 should yield 2:2-dimethylnor- 
camphane-3-sjoiVocycfopropanecarboxylic acid 
(formula IV annexed), which might be oxidised 
to cyc/opropane-1:1:2-tricarboxylic acid; a 
substance of formula II would give finally 
cyclopropane-1:2:3-tricarboxylic acid, whilst 
a substance of formula III would not react 
with ethyl diazoacetate. Experiment gives 
results in entire accord with the first of these 
possibilities, thus providing apparently final evidence in favour of 
formula I. 

It is interesting to note that the condenbation product of ethyl 
diazoacetate and camphene is a spirane molecule with three-ring 
systems, this view being supported by determinations of the moleoular 
refraction and dispersion/ 


6h, 

oh 2 *6h-6—OH, 
(IV.) 


COjH 
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The camphene used was mainly prepared from bornyl chloride by the 
aotion of aniline (Ullminn and Schmid, A.., 1911, i, 70); the haina 
condensation product was always obtained. For the condensation, a 
mixture of 5 grams of camphene with 5 grams of methyl diazoacetate 
was gradually added to 30 grams of camphene (m. p. 44—45°; b. p. 
156—157°/745 mm.; [&]■£ + 62*59°) containing 1 gram of copper 
powder as catalyst, at 160—165°. A practically theoretical volume of 
nitrogen is liberated, and methyl 2 : 2-diinethi/lnw'cawphaii6-3-&piroGyc\o- 
propanecarboxylate is obtained as a colourless oil, b. p. 126°/14 mm., 
[a]J> 6 +6*79°, Di 88 1*0268, wi 83 1*48567, withanodour resembling cam- 
phene ; in suspension in sodium carbonate solution it is stable towards 
potassium permanganate. The corresponding ethyl ester, obtained by 
the application of ethyl diazoacetate, has b. p. 128—136°/14 mm The 
esters can be hydrolysed to the corresponding acid (formula IY) by 
alcoholic potassium hydroxide, and the product was purified by 
conversion into the acid chloride , which is changed by concentrated 
aqueous ammonia into the amide, colourless leaflets*, m. p. 124°; 
2 : 2-ditnethylnorcampham‘3-spirocyc\o2)ropcmecarboxyl?c acid, obtained 
by hydrolysis of this, forms colourless needles, m. p. 108°; the calcium , 
barium, lead, and silver salts were obtained by precipitation from an 
aqueous solution of the ammonium salt. When an intimate mixture 
of the amide with sodium hypobromlte solution is warmed on a 
water-bath, 2 : 2-dimethyl7iorcamphame-Z-spiroaminoQjc\opropane is pro¬ 
duced as an unpleasant smelling oil; hydrochloride, colourless leaflets, 
m. p. 253° (decomp.); yellow awriMoride, m. p. 160° (decomp.); 
platinichloride, golden prisms decomposing at 237°; yellow picrate, 
m. p. 201°. 

If the methyl ester obtained by the condensation of camphene and 
methyl diazoacetate is treated in alcoholic solution with sodium, it 
becomes reduced to 2 : 2-dim^thyl nor campham'Z~b^irocjo\opropane- 
methylol, C u H^*OH 2 *OH } a colouiless, viscous liquid, b. p. 129°/12 mm., 
a®} +26*79°, Dj 9 0*9972, n™ 1*50205, with an odour resembling that of 
camphene; phemylvjreiham, needles, m. p. 234°. 

The oxidation of 2 : 2-dimethylnoreamphane-3-spirocycfoprop&ne- 
carboxylic acid was effected in dilute sulphuric acid by potassium 
permanganate, the last substance is added as required, and the process 
occupies many hours; the oxidation tends to proceed too far, and only a 
relatively small quantity of cyclopropane-3 :1 :2-tricar boxy lie acid was 
obtained, which on heating lost carbon dioxide with formation of 
a mixture of cycfopiopane-l:2-cwdicarboxylie acid and the corresponding 
anhydride; acetyl chloride dehydrated this to the puro anhydride, which 
was definitely recognisable. D. F. T. 

The Constituents of Ethereal Oils. High-boiling Camphor 
Oil. Friedrich W. Semmler and Irene Rosenberg (Her., 1913, 46, 
768—774).—A more careful investigation of the constituents of the 
blue-coloured, high-boiling camphor oil (compare Schimmel & Co., 
A, 1909, i, 816). 

The oil was separated by distillation into three fractions, b. p. 
130—150°/JQ mm., 150—170°/10 mm., and 170—190°/L0 mm. 

The first fraction contained iimene and a little cadinene, which were 
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identified by their hydrogen chloride additive compounds;^ limene 
trihydrochloride, m. p. 79°, has before solidification the following pro¬ 
perties, b. p. 177—189°/8 mm., D 20 1*0370, 1*50152, [a] D ±0°. The 

presence of three etbylenic linkings in limene was proved by reduction 
in acetic acid with hydrogen and platinum black to hexahydrolimenc^ 
an optically inactive liquid, b. p. 123—125°, D 20 0*8244, n D 1*45423. 
This fraction also contained a sesquiterpene, C 15 H 24 , b. p. 129—133°, 
D 20 0*9015, Wd 1*50058, [a] D +3°, for which the name sesquicamphene 
is suggested; although the data suggest a bicyclic diolefinic substance, 
no solid hydrogen chloride additive compound was obtainable. 

The second fraction had as almost sole constituent a sesquiterpene 
alcohol, C 15 H 26 0, b. p. 159—162°, D 0*95413, for which the name 
86squicamphenol is suggested; it was purified by conversion into the 
sodium alcoholate and regeneration by treatment with water; by 
heating with potassium hydrogen sulphate at 180° for two hours 
a molecule of water is eliminated with formation of a hydrocarbon , b. p. 
125—130°, D 20 0*9138, n D 1*50895, [a] D +50°, which is probably 
a reduced naphthalene derivative; no solid hydrochloride was 
obtainable. 

The least volatile fraction consisted chiefly of hydrocarbons, from 
which small quantities of oxygen compounds were removed by heating 
with sodium ; the purified product, b. p. 180—190°/11 mm., D 20 0*9276, 
m d 1*51986, [a] D +1°, is & diterpene, C 20 H S2 , a class of substance gener¬ 
ally absent from ethereal oils. If this crude product is treated in 
ethereal solution with hydrogen chloride, a tetrakydrochloride 9 thin 
tablets, m. p. 129—131°, is obtained, from which the hydrocarbon can 
be regenerated in a purer condition by treating successively with 
a mixture of sodium acetate and acetic acid and then alcoholic 
potassium hydroxide; it then has b. p. 177—178°/6 mm., D 20 0*8870, 
Tin 1*50339, [a] D ±0° This monocyclic hydrocarbon, for which the 
name a-camptiorem is proposed, is reduced by hydrogen and platinum 
black to octahyfoo-a-camphorem , C 20 H 40 , b. p. 174—176°/9 mm., 
D 20 0*8526, tip 1*46470, [a] D ±0°. From the oily residue obtained in 
the preparation of the tetrahydrochloride, could be regenerated by 
alcoholic potassium {hydroxide a bicyclic isomeride, fi-camphorene, 
OggSgg, b. p. 170—180°/10 mm., D 20 0*930, % 1*518°, [a ]„ ±0°, which 
gives no solid additive compound with hydrogen chloride. 

The blue colour of all high-boiling fractions of camphor oils is due 
to such small traces of a coloured substance that no particulars of 
its composition could be determined. D. F. T. 

Caoutchouc and Guttapercha Resins. G. H. Hillen (Arch, 
Pharm ., 1913, 251, 94—121).—Proximate analyses have been made 
of the resinous portions of various kinds of caoutchouc and allied 
products. 

The resinous portion of “ pontianac,” u bresk ” or l< dead Borneo,” an 
inferior “ rubber ” obtained from the latex of Dyera costulata, Hook, 
was found to contain lupeol acetate, a-amyrin acetate, jfi-amyrin acetate, 
and a resen (compare Sack and Tollens, A., 1904, i, 1011 ; Oohen, A., 
1907, i, 211, 230). The formula 0 S$ H 4S 0 is suggested for lupeol* 

The caoutchouc (Ceara rubber) of Manihot gIaziovii t prepax od by the 
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Lewa process in German East Africa, contains 7% of resin, composed of 
wocholesterol acetate, a soft iesin, and a green, amorphous substance. 

Guayule caoutchouc contains 16% of resin, composed of soft Tesinous 
material, probably formed by the oxidation of the essential oil contained 
in the plant, which contains no substances giving the phytosterol 
reactions (compare Alexander, A., 1911, i, 897). 

“ Malabuwai guttapercha ” from Alstonia grandifijlia , Miq., contains 
a-amyrin acetate, jS-amyrin acetate, an oily substance, and traces of a 
yellow resen. 

The resin of Palaquinm, Gutta from German Few Guinea contains 
lupeol cinnamate, an oily substance, and a small quantity of a 
resen. 

A table giving the percentages of resin, the appearance of the resins 
under the microscope, and their reactions with the usual phytosterol 
reagents for a number of commercial caoutchoucs is provided. 

The colour reactions of most of the substances referred to in the 
paper with phytosterol reagents are tabulated. T. A. H. 

The Viscous Transformation of Caoutchouc. A. von Rosser 
(Zeitsch. Cham. Ind . Kolloide, 1913, 12,78—83).—According to Gorter 
(Medededingen over Evbber , 1911) the transformation of ordinary 
caoutchouc into the viscous, glue-like modification under the influence 
of heat, light, and certain chemical reagents is due to depolymerisation. 
It is suggested that normal polymerised caoutchouc is under ordinary 
conditions metastable, and that the formation of the viscous variety 
simply corresponds with the transition from the metastable to the 
stable form. In support of this view, Gorter describes experiments 
which show that if a benzene solution of caoutchouc, prepared and 
kept in the dark, is mixed with a caoutchouc solution which has been 
exposed to sunlight for some time, the viscosity of the mixed solution 
gradually diminishes when the solution is protected from the light by 
means of red glass. In exactly similar circumstances, the viscosity 
of the original solution was found to remain constant, and the differ¬ 
ence in behaviour is supposed to be due to the “ inoculation ” of the 
original solution with the stable modification when this solution is 
mixed with the insolated solution. 

To test this theory, measurements of the viscosity of 1% solutions 
of caoutchouc have been made, with special reference to the influence 
of light. After exposure to the light from an arc lamp foi some hours, 
the viscosity is found to have diminished, but the subsequent fall is 
very slow if the solution is kept in the dark, and does not differ from 
that exhibited by a portion of the original solution which has nob 
been exposed to the arc light. If diffused daylight is allowed access 
to the solution, the subsequent fall in the viscosity is very much more 
rapid. 

Similar experiments were made with solutions exposed to the light 
from a Uviol lamp. The results obtained in both series show that 
there is no after-effect of the light in so far as the viscosity of the 
solutions is concerned. In some of these experiments the caoutchouc 
solutions were exposed to the Uviol lamp in glass vessels, whilst in 
othezs, quaztz vessels were employed. After six and three-quarter 

d d 2 
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hours’ exposure, the time of out-flow of a certain volume of solution 
was found in a parlieular case to have fallen from 560 to 412 seconds 
with the glass apparatus, whilst the time required by the solution after 
exposure in the quartz tube was only 56 seconds. These results 
indicate that the aotive rays are the short-waved rays which are 
absorbed by glass. H, M. D. 


The Hydrohaloids of Artificial and Natural Caout¬ 
choucs, and the Caoutchouc-like Substances Regenerated 
from Them. Carl D. Harries ( Ber 1913, 46, 733—743).— 
Contrary to the statement of Weber (A., 1900, i, 353), caoutchouc 
forms additive compounds with hydrogen bromide and hydrogen 
iodide, as well as with hydrogen chloride. The method followed was 
to saturate the chloroform solution of the caoutchouc with the gas, and 
then after several hours to precipitate by alcohol. 

Natural caoutchouc unites with two molecules of each acid, forming 
substances: C 10 H 18 C1 2 , 9l0^18^ r 2>.^10^18^2 5 guttapercha, caoutchouc 
obtained by the polymerisation of isoprene under the influence of heat 
and of sodium, and also caoutchouc obtained from dimethylbutadiene, 
behave in a similar manner, except that the additive compounds of 
the two former synthetic caoutchoucs with hydrogen iodide, after 
precipitation, contain only one molecule of hydrogen iodide. 

The halogen hydride is only partly removed by treatment with 
organic bases, but pyridine and piperidine at 125—145° act on the 
compounds, if necessary m benzene solution, with elimination of the 
two molecules of hydracid. The products are not identical with 
natural caoutchouc, but resemble more the synthetic substance obtained 
by the action of sodium (Harries, A., 1911, i, 798). The elimination 
of halogen hydride by beating with sodium hydroxide or sodium 
amide gives a halogen-free caoutchouc, which, however, is appaiently 
different from the natural product and from that obtained by polymeri¬ 
sation with sodium. Thedihydroohlorideof guttapercha, when treated 
for the elimination of two molecules of hydracid, yields a compound 
resembling caoutchouc, possibly indicating a conversion of guttapercha 
into caoutchouc. 

From a consideration of the difficulty with which the above new 
forms of caoutchouc undergo ozonisation, it is tentatively suggested 
that their molecules include a conjugated pair of ethylenic linkings, 

for example, and 


whilst the arrangement in natural caoutchouc is 

[With Ewalb Fonrobert.]— From natural caoutchouc were prepared 
the dihydrochloride, dihydrobromide, and dihydriodide; fi om caoutchouc, 
obtained by polymerisation on warming, were prepared a dihydro - 
chloride, dihydrobromide, and a hydriodide; “sodium polymerised” 
caoutchouc yielded a dihydrocidoride , a hydrobromide , and a hydriodide) 
“dimethylbutadiene” caoutchouc yielded a dihydrochloride , dihydro- 
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bromide and a* dihydriodide ; guttapercha yielded a dihydrocldoride, 
dihydrobromidei and a dihydriodide. Although affected by hydrofluoric 
acid no hydrofluoride was obtainable from any of the preceding hydro¬ 
carbon substances. The above hydrohaloids are amorphous, some¬ 
times viscous, substances, which undergo decomposition at temperatures 
between 100° and 200°. 

The caoutchouc regenerated from the dihydrochlorides by treatment 
with pyridine or piperidine at 125—135° resembles “sodium isoprene” 
caoutchouc in solubility and slow absorption of ozone to produco a 
diozonide, but yields a relatively stable dihydrobromide and dihydriodide . 

D. F. T. 

Theory of Vulcanisation. David Spence (Zeitsch. Chem . Ind. 
KoUoide, 1913, 12, 84-—85).—Polemical against Kindscher and 
Hinrichsen (A., 1912, i, 1007) and Ostwald (A., 1912, i, 706). 

H. M. D. 

a- and /?-Antiarin and on Crystallised Albumin from 
Antiaris Latex. Heinrich Kiliani (Bfr., 1913, 46, 667—680. 
Compare A., 1897, i, 91, and A., 191 l,i, 138).—Crystallised rhamuose, 
m, p. 93—94°, and antiarigenin, m. p. 188°, have been obtained from 
j8-antiarin by means of dilute hydrochloric acid. The a- and £- 
antiarins only differ in their sugars, and careful analyses lead to the 
formulae C 2r H 40 O 10 ,4H 2 O and C 2r H 40 O 10 ,3H 2 O respectively, whilst 
antiarigenin receives the formula AxH 28 0 5 . The hydrolysis of these 
gluoosides by means of dilute acids is accompanied by the extensive 
formation of resinous matter, which seems to indicate the presence of 
a labile aldehyde or ketone group in antiarigenin. The action of the 
common moulds is quite unavailing, although the gluoosides soon 
disappear from unpreserved antiaris latex, which may, therefore, 
contain a specific enzyme. 

Antiarose could not be obtained crystalline, but the lactone of 
antiaronic acid, well-defined monoclinic crystals of the epidnte type, 
has been converted into the following derivatives, which differ from 
those of the known met a meric acids: phenylhydrazone , long needles 
m. p. 143—145° j quinine salt, vory slender needles, m. p. 180—181°, 
more soluble in cold water than the quinine salt of rhamnonic acid, 
which forms nodules of silky needles, m. p. 180—182°; brucine salt, small, 
pointed needles with 2H 2 (), m. p. 118—119°; brucine salt of rhamnonic 
acid, large crystals with 7H a O, m. p. 120—126°. 

a-Antiarin is considerably attacked by sodium amalgam, and forms 
an oxime, C^H 41 O 10 N,2H 2 O, m. p. 239—240°, which, however, like 
the parent substance, is unaffected by aluminium amalgam in the cold. 
Antiarigenin yields a semicarbazone , C 22 H 8l 0 6 N 8 , which begins to 
sinter at 225°. 

Attempts to oxidise the gluoosides with silver oxide or hydrogen 
peroxide were without result, but the action of chromic acid, nitric 
acid, or permanganate promises to throw light on their constitution. 

“ Antiaris residue,” the portion of the latex which is insoluble in 
alcohol, contains a protein which may be extracted to the extent of 
6*3% by means of 0*8% acetic acid (compare Kotake and Knoop, 
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A., 1912, ii, 81). It may be recrystallised from hot 10% acetic acid 
in the form of white, hygroscopic crystals, which darken at 250°, 
[a] D -15*2°. The substance may be titrated, using phenolphthalein, 
but it could not be shown that the magnesium which accompanies the 
crude protein is combined as a salt. J. 0. W. 

Anthocyanin. III. An Anthocyanin-like Oxidation 
Product of Euxanthone. Maximilian Nierenstein ( Ber ., 1913, 
46, 649—650. Compare A., 1912, i, 42, 292).—When euxanthone 
(2:8-hydroxyxanthone) (I), which is obtained by treating Indian- 
yellow with hydrochloric acid and ammonia, is oxidised by chromic 
acid in glacial acetic acid, % Jiydroosy -5 : S-quinoxanthone (II) is 
formed in small, sparkling, deep red needles, which give a blue 
solution in alkalis and a red in concentrated sulphuric acid. On 
reduction with zinc dust in acetic anhydride suspension, an amorphous 
product is obtained, which, on hydrolysis, yields 2:5:8 - trihydroxy - 
xanthone (£11) in small, light yellow, silky needles with 2B 2 0, 
m. p. 328—330°. This compound, like its isomeride, gentisein, gives 
a blood-red colour with sodium amalgam, and its alcoholic solution 
dyes mordanted cotton. It forms a triaeetyl derivative, O 10 H 14 O 8 , 
in faintly yellow needles, m. p. 226—230°, and with diazomethane a 
trimethoxyxanthone , C 16 H 14 0 5 , in pale yellow needles, m, p. 194—195°. 

O O O OH O 

° h CC0° B CC0° H 

O CO OH CO 

(I.) (II.) (III.) 

J. c. w. 

Action of Sodium Methoxide on Bilirubic Aoid, Bilirubin, 
and Hemibilirubin. Hans Fischer and Heinrich Rose (2?m\, 1913, 
46, 439—442).—Bilirubin and hemibilirubin resemble the earlier 
examined pyrrole derivatives (this vol., i, 71, Fischer and Bartholom&us, 
this vol., i, 209) in their behaviour towards sodium methoxide at 
elevated temperatures. When heated with sodium methoxide in 
alcoholic solution at 220—230°, each gives rise to 2:4:5-trimethyl- 
pyrrole-3-propionic acid (identified by the picrate; compare Fischer 
and Bartholomaus, loo . cit .) 9 together with a little x&nthobilirubic acid 
(see below). 

Bilirubic aoid under similar treatment gives in good yield an acid 
substance , yellow prisms, m. p. 274°, for which the name xantho - 
bilirubic add (or xanthopyrrolecarboovylic add ) is proposed; sodium 
salt sparingly soluble. It is possible that the acid is the pure form of 
the dehydrobilic acid of Piloty and Thannhauser (A., 1912, i, 925). 
On reduction by a mixture of hydriodic and acetic acids it is reconverted 
into bilirubic aoid. 

The above results must be regarded as a proof of the presence of a 
third pyrrole ring in bilirubin and hemibilirubin. £), T. 
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The Identity of Baphinitone with Homopterocarpin. Hugh 
Ryan and R. Fitzgerald ( Proc . Roy . Iri±h Acad., 1913, 30, 
106—108).—Baphinitone, C 17 H 16 0 4 , obtained from barwood, forms 
colourless, acicular crystals, m. p. 84° (Anderson, T., 1876, ii, 682, 
gives m. p. about 88°, and formula C^H^O#). In 4% solution in 
chloroform it has [a]* - 211 m 7°. Similarly, homopterocarpin, obtained 
from santalin by the method of CJazeneuve and Hugounenq (A, 1887, 
971; 1889, 160), was found to melt at 84° (Brooks, A., 1911, i, 154, 
gives 86°), and to have [a]“ - 211° in 4% solution in chloroform. In 
appearance, solubility and m. p., homopterocarpin is identical with 
baphinitone, and a mixture of the two substances melts at the same 
temperature as each of its constituents. 

A solution of homopterocarpin in chloroform reacts readily with 
bromine in bright sunlight with the formation of a substance, 
CUH I4 Br 2 0 4 , colourless needles, m. p. 200°, and of a yellow, amorphous 
solid. Contrary to CJazeneuve’s statement, homopterocarpin does not 
yield methyl iodide when treated with hydriodic acid, and thus contains 
no methoxy-group; nevertheless, a phenolic substance is obtained by 
the action of hydriodic acid on it. H. W. 


Optical Activity of Tannin. Emanuel Navassart (Zeitsch. Ghem. 
Ind . RoUoide, 1913, 12, 97—99).—The rotatory power of tmnin 
solutions has been examined with reference to the influence of con¬ 
centration. In the case of aqueous solutions, the rotatory power varies 
very considerably with the concentration, the value of [a]§ increasing 
from 49*8° to 89*7° when the concentration falls from 20% to 0-08%. 
When dissolved in ethyl alcohol, acetone, and acetic acid, the rotatory 
power of tannin is much smaller, and varies less with the concentra¬ 
tion. For concentrations between 1% and 20%, the observed values of 
[a]? vary from 12*7° to 16*9° in alcohol, from 12 , 9° to 15'l°in acetone, 
and from 9*4° to 14-6° in acetic acid. These results seem to show 
that the rotatory powor of the tannin increases as the degree of 
dispersity of the substance in the various solvents diminishes. 

H. M. D. 


[Preparation of Derivatives of Benzanthrone Containing 
Sulphur.] Gesellschaft fur Ohemisohe Industrie (D.R.-P* 264098). 
-—•The aotion of chlorine (or chlorinating reagents) on 2-methylbenzan- 

' throne (m. p. 199°) gives rise 
to chloromethylbemanthrone, 
m. p. 175°; this, when heated 
with sulphur or polysulphides 
during twohoursat200—240°, 
yields the compound (annexed 
formula), glistening, coppery 
needles. 

The preparation of brotnometkylbenzanthrone, dichloro’2^mthylhenzan~ 
throne, and of nitro- and amino-benzanthrone with their sulphur deriv¬ 
atives is also described. F. M. G. M. 
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Preparation of Homologates of Hydroquinine. Vereinigte 
Chininfabriken Zimmer <fc Co. (D/R-P. 254712. Compare A., 
1892, 1253).—The alkylation of hydrocupreine has furnished the 
following derivatives: Ethylhydrocupreine, C^HggOgNg, is amorphous, 
but its svZphate forms colourless needles, whilst propylhydrocuprtinO) 
C 22 H 80 O 2 N 2 , colourless crystals, has m. p. 142°. F. M. Q-. M. 


Alkaloids of Javanese Coca [Erythroxylon novograna- 
tense]. Anne W. K. de Jong (Sec. trav . chim ., 1911, 30, 204—210; 
1912, 31, 249—259. Compare A , 1906, ii, 315).—The method of 
analysis previously described has been slightly modified, since it is 
found that the insoluble barium salts, obtained by heating the 
alkaloids with barium hydroxide, contain small quantities of barium 
cinnamate in addition to barium ^-truxillate. The cinnamic acid is 
recovered by agitating the mixed acids with chloroform. The mixed 
acids obtained from the soluble barium salts are also treated with 
chloroform, when a-truxillic acid, possibly containing also the 
/Msomeride, remains. The acids obtained from the chloroform solu¬ 
tion were found to contain about 50*3% cinnamic acid and 37 9% 
benzoic acid. 

A second specimen of mixed acids was obtained by decomposing the 
alkaloids by means of hot hydrochloric acid and solution of the product 
in ether, which left a small residue of impurities. The ethereal solution 
was shaken with potassium hydroxide, the latter acidified with hydro¬ 
chloric acid, and again treated with ether, whereby a small quantity 
of a-truxillic acid remained undis^olved. The ethereal solution was 
evaporated to dryness, and the residue extracted with chloroform, 
which left a small residue consisting of a mixture of a- and /3 tiuxillic 
acids. The acids obtained from the chloroform solution contained 
52*1% cinnamic acid, and 34% benzoic acid mixed with acids of higher 
molecular weight or with neuti al substances. 

In the second paper the author has woiked out a process for the 
separation of the acids obtained by the decomposition of the alkaloids 
of Javanese coca, and has ascextained the presence of the following 
subbtonces in a specimen of these acids: cinnamic, benzoic, alio - 
cinnamic, a-truxillie, /3-truxillic and 8-truxillic acids, resinous acids, and 
neutral substances, together with an acid, m. p. about 160° (probably 
identical with protococaic acid obtained by Hesse, A., 1903, i, 192), 
and an acid, in. p. about 190°, possibly identical with £-cocaic acid. 

The properties of the truxillic 'acids and their salts have been 
investigated. The former are insoluble in light petroleum, but are 
dissolved in the presence of benzoic or cinnamic acids, the solubility of 
the a- and y-acids being, however, only slightly affected, a-, /S-, and 
y-Truxillic acids are only sparingly soluble in chloroiorm at the ordinary 
temperature. Hot chloroform dissolves the /?-acid, particularly m the 
presence of benzoic and cinnamic acids. The 3-acid is soluble in chloro¬ 
form. The a- and y-acids are insoluble in benzene, whereas tho /3- and 
8-acids are more soluble in the hot than in the cold solvent. The latter 
aoids may be crystallised from boiling water, in which the a- and y-acids 
are but slightly soluble. 
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One hundred c,c. of an aqueous solution of barium /3-truxillate, 
saturated at 26°, contain 0*028 gram of the salt. 

The following salts are sparingly soluble in water: the zinc, 
cadmium, iron, lead, copper, mercury, and silver salts of the a-acid; 
the calcium, barium, strontium, zinc, cadmium, manganese, iron, cobalt, 
nickel, lead, copper, mercury, and silver salts of the £-acid ; the lead, 
copper, mercury, and silver salts of the y-acid; the same salts of the 
8- as of the jS-acid, and in addition the magnesium salt. The magnesium 
salt of the /3-acid is soluble in water. H. W. 

Preparation of Therapeutically Valuable Double Salts from 
Morphine and Narcotme. C. F. Boehringer & Soeiine (D.R.-P. 
254502).—The following therapeutically valuable double salts are 
readily obtained by treating a hot alcoholic solution of the acid with 
the requisite amount of the other components. Morphine narcotme 
meconate , G 7 H 4 O 7 ,O l7 H 10 O 8 N,C<> 2 H 28^ 7 N,4H 2 0. Morphine dinarcotine 
benzenetrisulphonate , 0 6 H 3 (803H)3,(J l7 H 19 0 8 N,(0 22 H 38 0 7 N) 2 ,2H 2 0. Mor¬ 
phine narcothie plienoldisulphmate^ 

0H-C 6 H 8 (S0 8 H) 2 ,C i7 H^0 8 N,C 22 H 28 0 7 1T,2H 2 0. 

Morphine dinarcotine di&ulpkosahcylate , 

OH-0 fi H 8 (SO 8 H) 2 -CO 2 H,0 l7 H iq O s N,(C 22 H 23 O 7 N) 2 ,H 2 O. 
Bimorphine narcotme disulphosalicylate y 

OH*O 6 H 8 (SO 3 H) 2 -CO 2 H,(O t7 H, 0 O 8 N) 2 C 22 H 28 O 7 N,2H 2 O. 
Morphine narcotine sulphate , H 2 S0 4 , C’i 7 H iq 0 s N ,0 22 H 28 0 7 N, 4 J H s O. 
They form colourless crystals, sparingly soluble in cold, readily in hot 
water, and somewhat insoluble in the ordinary organic media. 

F. M. G. M. 

Preparation of Morphine Esters of Alkyl- and Aryloxy-fatty 
Acids. Ohbmische Fabrik von Friedr Heyden (D.R.-P. 
254094).— Biethoxyacetylmorphin <*, an oil, is prepared by heating 
morphine (10 parts) with etboxyacetic anhydride (37 paits) during 
seveial hours at 40—45°; the hydrochloride , glistening leaflets, decom¬ 
poses at about 142°. 

Ethoxy a cetylmorphine, m. p. 155° (about), is obtained accompanied by 
the foregoing compound when the propoitions of the reacting 
components aie varied, and the mixture heated at 40—50°; the hydro* 
ofiloride , needles, has m. p, 183—186°. Biphenoxyacetylmorphim , m. p. 
125° (decomp.), faintly-coloured crystals, is prepared in an analogous 
manner. F. M. G. M. 

Alkaloids of Pareira Root. Max Scholtz (Arch. Pharm 1913, 
251,136—151. Compare A., 1913, i, 87, and Fallis, 1912, i, 796).—As 
the result of further analyses, the author now reverts to the formula 
C 18 H 21 0 8 N, which he used originally for the bebeerines. Bebeerine, iso - 
bebeerine,and j3-bebeeiine can all be represented by the extended formula 
0H*G 16 H 14 0(0Me)INMe. Thefiist and third isomerides yield with 
acetic anhydride the same optically inactive hydroxytriacetylbebeerine. 
The latter appears to be formed by the opening of a ring containing 
nitrogen, the attachment of an acetyl group to the N-atom, and of the 
residue CH 8 *GOO to the carbon atopi formerly linked to the N-atom* 
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woBebeerine yields two hydroxytriacetylwobebeerines, one dextro¬ 
rotatory and the other inactive. 

zsoBebeerine, C 18 H 21 0 8 N, no. p. 297° (decomp.), is the chief constituent 
of “crystallised bebeerine sulphate” (Merck); the hydriodide f m. p. 
300° (approx, decomp.), forms prisms from water; the hydrochloride is 
precipitated as colourless needles on adding hydrochloric acid to a 
solution of the sulphate; the methiodide , B,MeI, m. p. 275° (decomp.), 
forms large, prismatic crystals containing water of cry&tallisation. On 
heating with acetic anhydride, isobebeerine yields (1) a-hydroxy- 
triacetylisobebeerine, m. p, 130—140°, [a]?,+68*1° in pyridine, which is 
colourless and amorphous, and fi-hydroxytriacetyli&obebeerine, m. p. 
291° (approx.), [a] D = 0 o , which crystallises in colourless needles and is 
only soluble in pyridine. On hydrolysis by sodium hydroxide in 
alcohol, each triacetyl derivative yields a corresponding hydroxymono - 
awtyVxsobebeerine ; the a-compound, m. p. 280° (approx.), crystallises 
in colourless, slender needles, and the ^-isomeride, m. p. 332° (approx.), 
forms microscopic needles. Both are insoluble, except in solutions of 
the alkali hydroxides. Benzoylisobebeerine, m. p. 215° (approx.), 
obtained by the action of benzoic anhydride on isobebeerine, crystallises 
from alcohol in glancing, yellow leaflets. 

/5-Bebeerine, CL 3 H 2l 0 8 N, is amorphous, but yields a crystalline 
methiodide , B,MeI, m. p. 80° (hydrated) or 258—259° (dry, decomp.). 
Both bebeerine and /5-bebeerine on heating with acetic anhydride yield the 
same hydroxytriacetylbebeerinei C 24 H 29 0 7 N, m. p. 125—135°, which is 
amorphous, and loses two acetyl groups on treatment with potassium 
hydroxide in alcohol. T. A. H. 

Zygadenine, the Crystalline Alkaloid of Zygadenus inter¬ 
medins. Frederick "W. Heyl, F. E. Hepner, and Sylvester K. Lot 
(/. Amer . Chem. Soc ., 1913, 35, 258—262).—It has been shown 
already (A., 1911, ii, 325) that the leaves of Zygadenus intermedins 
yield 0*3—0*4% of a mixture of alkaloids. Further work on this 
subject has resulted in the isolation of a pure alkaloid, zygadenine, 
C 80 H C8 O 10 K, m. p, 200—201°, [ a] D -48*2°, which crystallises from 
benzene in clusters of lustrous needles, and from alcohol in ortho¬ 
rhombic prisms containing 2Et*OH; the auricldoride forms long, 
dense prisms. The alkaloid gives a yellowish-orange coloration with 
concentrated sulphuric acid, changing to a brilliant cherry-red. Its 
physiological action resembles that of veratrine. E. G. 

Electrochemical Reductions. HI. Reduction of Nitroso- 
amines. Hilmar Johannes Backer (Bee. trav. ehm,, 1913, 32, 
39—47. Compare A., 1912, i, 339, 730).—Nitrosopiperidine suspended 
in sulphuric acid (10%) was electrolysed at a cathode of tinned copper 
when an 81% yield of the corresponding hydrazine (estimated by 
oxidation to the tetrazone) was obtained (compare Knorr, A., 1884, 
467; ^Ahrens, A., 1897, i, 369). Ata platinum electrode, the hydrogen 
was incompletely utilised, and the yield of hydrazine sank to 
32%. An excess of hydrogen was found to be practically without 
effect on the hydrazine. 

Diaminopiperazine was obtained in 55% yield by the action of zinc 
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dust and acetic acid on dinitrosopiperazine (compare Schmidt and 
Wichmann, A,, 1892, 210). Electrolytic reduction at a tinned copper 
cathode of a suspension of the latter in a mixture of acetic and 
sulphuric acids gave a 38% yield of diaminopiperazine, which, however, 
increased to 72% when the mixture of acids was replaced by an aqueous 
solution of sodium sulphate to which a few drops of sulphuric acid had 
been added. An attempt to convert dinitrosopiperazine into 
dinitropiperazine by the action of nitric acid was unsuccessful. 

Phenylmethylhydrazine (compare Fischer, A., 1878, 312; 1887, 
138) was formed by electrolytic reduction of phenylmethylnitroso- 
amine suspended in dilute acetic acid at a tinned copper cathode. The 
yield was 79% of the theoretical. 

a-Nitroso-a-methylcarbamide, NH 2 ‘C(>NMe*NO, was readily re¬ 
duced in sulphuric acid suspension at a tin catnode with the formation 
of methylsemicarbazide (compare Briining, A., 1890, 23 ; Young and 
Oates, T., 1901, 79, 662), which was identified by conversion into 
benzylidenemethylsemicarbazone, white needles, m. p. 163°. Young 
and Oates (loo. c&) give 159—160° as m. p. of this substance, whilst 
Michaelis and Hadanck (A., 1908, i, 1020) found 162°. H. W. 

Indole. Kudolf Wbissgerber (Bar., 1913, 46, 651—659).—The 
difficulty experienced in preparing derivatives of indole is chiefly due 
to the lability of the imino-hydrogen atom. If this atom is replaced 
by a group which can be subsequently removed, it is found possible to 
obtain halogen derivatives by direct substitution and to disrupt 
the indole ring so that anthranilic acid results. 

[With Arro Klemm.] —Halogens react violently with indole, and 
only by working in very dilute solutions could Pauly and Gundermann 
obtain iodoindole (A, 1909, i, 71). When 1-benzoylindole (A., 1911, 
i, 155), however, is treated in the cold with bromine in carbon 
disulphide, bro/Mhl-betizoyliridole, C 15 H 10 ONBr, is obtained in thick 
plates, m. p. 97—98°, which may be hydrolysed by dilute ammonia or, 
more conveniently, by means of sodium ethoxide in alcoholic solution, 
when water precipitates bromoindole, O s H 0 NBr, in silvery leaflets 
which have a strong fcecal odour and undergo vigorous decomposition 
at 67°. The compound is not very stable, but the bromine atom resists 
the action of alkalis. 

1-Benzoylindole also combines with chlorine, and the cUoro-l-benzoyl- 
indole , colourless prisms, m.p. 97—99°, may be hydrolysed to the 
chloroindole which Mazzara and Borgo obtained by the action of 
sulphury 1 chloi'ide on indole (A., 1906, i, 304). Since the benzoyl 
derivatives may be oxidised to benzoylanthraniUc acid, the halogen is 
present in the pyrrole ring, and, from their similarity to Pauly’s 3-iodo- 
indole, the constitution of which was satisfactorily determined, the 
conclusion is drawn that the bromo- and chloro-derivatives are also 
. substituted in position 3, although all three compounds give 2-oxindole 
when treated with dilute acids. 

[With O. Herz.] —The oxidation of indole itself results in the 
formation of amorphous masses, but the benzoyl compound is readily 
converted by permanganate in acetone solution into benzoylanthraniUc 
acid, and this, by hydrolysis, into anthranilic acid itself. 
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i With F. Kraft.] —The conversion of an indole derivative into 
igotin has been accomplished by passing ozone through a strongly 
alkaline solution of 3-indolecarboxylic acid (A., 1911, i, 156). The 
reaction commences quickly, but the yield is only about 38%, anthranilic 
acid being isolated from the by-products. Other oxidising agents do 
not yield indigotin, neither does 2-indolecarboxylic acid give rise to 
that dye. J. C. W, 

Preparation of Substituted Indoles by the Catalytic De¬ 
composition of Hydrazones. Alexander E. Arbuzov and 
Y. M. Tichvinski (J. Russ. Phys . Ghem. Soc 1913, 45, 70—74).— 
When heated with cuprous chloride or bromide, or platinous or zinc 
chloride, hydrazones of aldehydes and ketones undergo catalytic 
decompositions in directions depending on their structures and on the 
magnitudes of the radicles present. In the cases aheady investigated, 
the principal products are substituted indole derivatives. 

Methyl-ethyl-ketone-phenylhydrazone (50 grams), when heated at 
180—230° in presence of cuprous chloride (0*1 gram), yields 
2 :3*dimethylindole, the yield being about 60%. 

Similarly, propaldehydephenylhydrazone gives skatole in 73—74% 
yield, whilst propaldehydetolylhydrazone gives 3:5-dimethylindole, 
CUU, which crystallises in feathery masses of colourless, silky 
needles, m. p. 74—74*5°. T. H. P. 

5-, 0-, and 8-Iodoquinolines and Their Derivatives. Johann 
Ho witz, Hedwig Fraenkel, and Else Sohrobder (Annalen, 1913, 
396, 53—75).—8-Aminoquinoline is obtained by the reduction of 
8-nitroquinoline best by iron and acetic acid. When tin or stannous 
chloride and hydrochloric acid are used, the resulting 8-aminoquinoline 
is contaminated with 5-chloro-8-aminoquinoline. 8*Iodoquinofo'm 9 
CqlNHgl, m. p. 36°, colourless needles, prepared from diazolised 
8-aminoquinoline in the usual manner, forms a platinicldoride , 
2C q NJH 6 [,H 2 PtCJ B ,2H 2 0, 

m. p. 251°, orange needles, and methiodide , m. p. 200°, yellow needles. 
By oxidation with alkaline potassium ferricyanide, the latter yields 

84odo-lwethyl-2-qumolone, m. p. 168°. 

The 8-iodoquinoline, m. p. 136°, described by Claus and Grau in 
1893, is 5-chloro-S-iodoquinoline, produced from the impure 8-amino- 
quinoline mentioned above. 

8-Iodoquinoline is readily nitrated by concentrated sulphuric acid 
and nitric acid (D 1*5) in the cold, yielding 8-iodo-5-nitroquinoline, 
m. p. 192°, pale yellow needles. S-Icdo-b-aminoquinoline, 
0<jNH 5 I # NH 2 ,H 2 0, 

m. p. 148° (anhydrous, 155°), brown prisms (benzoyl derivative, 
0 16 H n 0N 2 I,H 2 0, 

m. p. 218°, leaflets), yields 5: 8-diriottoquinoline, m. p. 162°, and 
5-chZoro-8-iodoqui7iolin6, m. p. 138°, by the usual methods. 

By the Sandmeyer process, 5-aminoquinoline yields 5-chloroquinoline, 
m. p. 44—45° (Claus and Junghanns give 31°), the nitration of which 
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produces 5-ckloro-8-nitroquinolino, m. p. 136° (184°, Claus and 
Junghanns). 5-Chloro-8-aminoqumoline, m. p. 75 c (69°, Claus and 
J unghanns), forms an acetyl derivative, m. p. 140°, and is converted 
into 5-ehloro-8-iodoquinoline by the usual method. 

8-Iodoquinoline is readily attacked by 40% fuming sulphuric acid 
in the cold, yielding 8-iodoquinoline-5-sulphonic acid, C 0 NH 6 I*SO 8 H, 
silver-grey leaflets, of which the sodium and barium salts are described. 
The silver salt, O 0 NH 5 I*SO 8 Ag,^H s O, when dehydrated, reacts with 
methyl iodide at 120—130° to torm chiefly the betaine, m. p. 292° 
(decomp.), of 8-iodo-l-mebhylquinoline-5-sulphonic acid, and with ethyl 
iodide at 130—140° to form ethyl &~iodoquinoline-5-8ulpIionate , 

C 0 NH 5 l-SO 8 Efc, 

m. p. 156°, colourless leaflets, and the betaine, m. p. about 340° 
(decomp.), of 8-iodo-l-ethylquinoline-5-sulphouic acid. Sodium 8-iodo- 
quinoline-5-sulphonate and phosphorus pentachloride at 125—130° 
yield 8-iodoquinoline-b-sulphonyl chloride, m. p. 116°, yellow needles 
or prisms, horn an ethereal solution of which and dry ammonia the 
sulphonamide , C^Hgl'SOg'NHg, m. p. 212°, is obtained. The 
position of the sulpho-group in 8-iodoquinoline-5-sulphonic acid is 
proved by nitration, whereby the sulpho- is replaced by the nitro-group, 
and 8-iodo-5-nitroquinoline, m. p. 192°, is obtained. 

5-Iodoquinoline methiodide is oxidised to b-iodo- 1 -methyl-%quinolone, 
m. p. 172°, yellow leaflets, by alkaline potassium ferricyanide. b-Iodo 
8-nitroquinoline, m. p. 160°, yellow needles, obtained by the nitration 
of 5-iodoquinoline on the water-bath, yields by reduction b-iodo-8- 
aminoqirinolim, m. p. 122°, brown needles (benzoyl derivative, m. p. 
161°), from which 5:8-di-iodoquinoline, m. p. 161°, and 8-cWoro-5- 
iodoquinoline , m. p. 118°, are prepared by the usual methods; the 
formation of the di-iodo-compound determines the orientation of the 
nitro-group in nitrated 5-iodoquinoline. 

The following derivatives of 6-iodoquinoline have been prepared: 
6- lodo- 1 -methyl-2-quinolone, C l0 H g ONI, m. p. 129°, yellow needles or 
leaflets; ft-iodo-b-aminoquinoline, m. p. 176° (acetyl derivative, 

CnH fl 0N 8 I,H 2 0, 

m. p. 197°); 5: §-di~iodoqui?ioline, m. p. 125°, and 5 -chloro-G-iodo* 
quinoline , m. p. 141°. 0. S. 

2-op-Dinitrophenylwoquinolinium Chloride and its Products 
of Transformation. Theodor Zincke and G. Weisspfenning 
(Annalm, 1913, 396, 103—131).—The authors* experiments have 
not realised their expectations that the action of arylamines or of 
cyanogen bromide on 2-op-dinitrophenyh'soquinolinium chloride would 
yield the glutacondialdehyde derivative, CII0*0 6 H 4 *CH g *CI10, or 
colour bases, N‘Ar^OH , C 6 H 4 *CH;CH*NHAr, analogous to those ob¬ 
tained in the pyridine series (A., 1904, i, 448, 921; 1905, i, 467, 923; 
1907, i, 625). 

S-QQ-DinitrophenyliBQquinolinium chloride, 

flH IT 

O 0 H 8 (NO s ) 2 -NO1<^.^* 

decomp. 130°, stout, rhombic crystals, is obtained by keeping an 
ethereal solution of ieoquinoline and l-chloro-2:4-dinitrobenzene for 
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several weeks or months at the ordinary temperature. It forms a 
platinichloride, m. p. 222°, and periodide, C 15 H 10 O 4 N 8 I 8 , dark brown 
needles, and is readily hydrolysed by hot aqueous sodium nitrite, 
yielding fooquinoline, hydrogen chloride, and 2:4-dinitrophenol (in 
the form of the dinitrophenyl&oquinolinium and woquinoline salts; 
the latter has m. p. 127°). Hydrogen sulphide decomposes the 
chloride, 2:4-dinitrophenyl mercaptan being pioduced in the aqueous 
solution and 2:4-dinitrophenyl sulphide in alcoholic solution. 

Dinitrophenyl&oquinolinium chloride is converted by aqueous 
ammonia or sodium carbonate or by an aqueous solution of methyl- 
amine or aniline, less satisfactorily by aqueous sodium hydroxide, into 

the * base, O 0 H s (NO 2 ) 2 -N<^^!^ 4 , oiange-red needles, m. p. 

141—142°, darkening at about 90°, which is ieconverted into dinitro- 
phenyhsoquinolinium chloride by dilute hydrochloric acid, and yields 

ethers, **7 warming with alcohols; 

the methyl ether , m. p. 149°, dark red crystals, ethyl ether , m. p. 135°, 
pale red prisms, and iso butyl ether , m. p. 122°, orange-red crystals, 
have been prepared. These ethers, which are also produced directly 
from dinitrophenylisoquinolinium chloride and ammonia dissolved in 
the alcohol, are converted one into another by warming with the 
necessary alcohol. 

By heating with water at 90—95° for some hours, or with acetone 
at 100°, or with boiling acetic anhydride, the freshly precipitated 
\j/~ base is converted into an isomeride, m. p. 151°, dark red crystals 
with a violet shimmer. The isomeride is only slowly attacked by 
warm dilute hydrochloric acid, does not form ethers by boiling with 
alcohols, and is slowly converted into dinitrophenyliacquinolinium 
chloride by hot concentrated hydrochloric acid. It does not react 
with phenylhydrazine, and is, therefore, not the aldehydo-base, 
CH0*0 6 H 4 b CH^CH*NH* 0 6 H 8 (N0 2 ) 2 ; piobably it has the eonstitu- 

tion NHR-CH:0H-0 6 H 4 -CH(0H)-0-0H<^^{^ [wheie R is 

C 6 H a (NO«) 2 ], and is formed by the union of the base and the 
aldehydo-base. 

When bojled in alcoholic solution with aniline or ^-toluidine, 
dinitrophenylwoquinolinium chloride or, better, the ^-base or the violet 
isomeride is decomposed into 2:4-dinitroaniline and the 2-arylisoquinolin- 
ium chloride. Z-FIienyli&oquinolinium chloride, 0 15 H 12 NG1,2H 2 0, long 
needles, foims a platinichloride , m. p. 228—229°, orange needles, and 
mercurichloride , m. p. 183—184°; the dic/iromate , decomp, about 195°, 
and pictate , m. p. 136—137°, yellow needles, are described. 2-p-2W^fiso- 
guinolinium chloride , 0 1G H 14 NC1,2H 2 0, colourless needles, forms a 
platinichloride , m. p. 216—217°, orange-yellow needles. 

Dinitrophenyltsoquinolinium chloride is converted into the \j /*base by 
hydrazine hydrate, but reacts with phenylhydrazine in boiling alcohol 
just as does dmitrophenylpyridinium chluride (A., 1904, i, 448), 
yielding the dinitroamlinophenylhydrazone , 

O 6 H a (NO 2 ) 2 -NH*0H:CH-0 6 H 4 *0H:N*NHPh, 
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m. p. 183—184°, black needles. In a similar manner the dinitro- 
anilino^tolylhydrazone t C 22 H 10 O’ 4 N 6 , m. p. 185—186°, black leaflets 
with a red shimmer, and the dinitroo>nilinO’phenylmethylhydrazone, 
0 82 Hi 9 0 4 N 6 , m. p. 181—182°, reddish-brown leaflets, have been obtained. 
These three substances are decomposed by boiling alcohol and 
hydrochloric acid, D 1*19, into 2:4-dinitroanilme and 2-anilino\&o 
quinolinium chloride , C 0 H 7 N(ItfHPh)Cl, m. p. 198—200°, faintly 
yellow, monoclinic prisms ( platinichloride , m. p. 190° [decomp. J), 
Q-ip-toluidinoisoquinoliniuTn chloride , rhombic plates, and 2-wiethylanilino- 
iso quinclinium chloride , faintly yellow needles (picrate, m. p. 170°; 
platinicldoride , m. p. 185°; mercurichloride, m. p. 174°), respectively. 
2-Anilinoisoquinolinium chloride yields isoquinoline (aniline could not 
be detected) by reduction with zinc dust and dilute hydrochloric acid, 
and by treatment with aqueous sodium hydroxide, sodium carbonate, or 
ammonia yields a red precipitate which is apparently a mixture of the 

ift-base, C 0 H 4 <g gW:ff HPb , and the azo-compound, 


CHININPh 


c. s. 


Bromination of 6-M6thylquinoline and 6-Quinolinealdehyde- 
Johann Howitz and J. Philipp (. Annalen , 1913, 396, 23—37).—The 
dibromide of 6-methylquinoline hydrobromide is obtained as a brick- 
red, crystalline powder by saturating a cold chloroform solution of 
6-methylquinoline with hydrogen bromide and subsequently adding 
bromine (1 mol.). By carefully heating it at 170—180° for two hours, 
cooling to 140°, and adding more bromine (1 mol.), and heating again 
at 170—180° for two hours, the substance is converted into Q-dibromo- 
methyl quinoline, C 9 NH 0 -OHBr«, m. p. 159—160°, white needles 
(platinicldoride i, 2O I0 H 7 NBr 2 ,H 2 JptCl 6 , m. p. 235°, orange crystals), and 
3-bromo Mibr<m^methylquinoline, C 10 H 6 NBr 8 , m. p. 141°, yellowish- 
white needles, each of which loses two atoms of bromine by hydrolysis 
with alcoholic potassium hydroxide. 

By boilingwith water forjten to fifteen minutes and basifying, 6-dibromo- 
methylquinoline ib converted into $*quinolinealdehyde t C 10 H 7 ON, 
glistening needles containing H a O, m. p. 55° (anhydrous, 75—76°), 
which exhibits the usual reducing and additive properties of an 
aldehyde. It yields quinoline 6-car boxy lie acid by oxidation, forms a 
platinicldoride , 2C 10 H 7 ON,H 2 PtOl 0 , m. p. 244°, reddish-yellow needles, 
Marine, N a (:OH*O 0 NH 6 ) 2 , m. p. 261°, yellow needles, smicarlazone, 
m. p. 239°, oxime, m. p. 191°, phmylhydrazone, m. p. 185°, yellow 
crystals containing H 2 0, anil , JNPh;CE'0 0 NlI 6 , m, p. 99°, and o-tolU, 
m. p. 97°, and condenses with dimethylanilme in the presence of zinc 
chloride to form tetramethyldiaminodipkenyl-b-quiTiolylmethane , 
O q NH 6 -OH(O 0 H 4 -NMe 2 ) 2 , 

m, p. 160°, almost colourless needles, which yields a green dye by 
oxidation with lead peroxide. When heated with methyl iodide at 
100°, 8-quinolinealdehyde yields a methiodide, 0HO*O 9 H G NMeI, m. p. 
218°; the latter is oxidised by cold alkaline potassium ferrioyanide to 

NMe’CO 

lmethyl-2‘quinolone-6-aldehyde, CHO*O 0 H s <^g. = Jg, m. p. 164°, 
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colourless needles, or tlie corresponding acid, C u K 9 0 8 N, xu. p. 
above $ 00 °, according to the duration of the reaction. 

3-Bromo-6-dibromomethylquinoline is hydrolysed by an excess of 
potassium carbonate and a little water at 115—120°, yielding Z-bromo- 
quinoline- 6 -aldehyde, m. p. 139°, white needles (aldazine, m. p. 194°, 
pale yellow needles , oxime, m. p. 217° 3 phmylhydrazone, m. p. 195°; 
anil , m. p. 124°), in which the position of the halogen is determined by 
its oxidation to 3 -bromopyridine- 5 : 6 -dicarboxylic acid by hot alkaline 
potassium permanganate. By oxidation with chromic and sulphuric 
acids, the aldehyde yields Z-bromoquinoline-8-carboxylioacid, m. p. 245°, 
long white needles. 0. S, 


8 -Quinolyl Ketones and their Derivatives. Johann Howitz 
and O. Kopke (Annalen, 1913, 396, 38—52).—Hitherto, only quinolyl 
ketones have been known containing the carbonyl group attached to 
the pyridine nucleus. Bromoquinolines and 8 -bromomethylquinoline 
do not react with magnesium in ether. The interaction of 8 -quinol- 
inealdehyde (Howitz and Schwenk, A., 1905, i, 471) and magnesium 
phenyl bromide in ether at 0 °, leads to the formation of phenyl- 8 - 
quivwlylcarbinol, OBL*OHPh*C 9 NH 6 , m. p. 104°, large colourless plates, 
in about 60% yield. The car bind forms a platinichloride, m. p. 198° 
(decomp.), and a benzoate, m. p. 146°, and is oxidised by chromic and 
acetic acids on the water-bath to phenyl 8-quinolyl ketone , 


COPh-C 0 NH 0 , 

m. p. 94°, colourless plates ( platinichloride,, m. p. 213° [decomp.]). By 
treatment with hydroxylamine hydrochloride and potassium hydroxide 
in boiling alcohol, the ketone yields an oxime, C l 6 H 12 ON 2 ,H 20 , m. p. 
121°, which is converted into an isomeride , C 10 H 12 ON 2 ,H 2 O, m. p. 165°, 
by heating at 120°, and then crystallising from alcohol. By treating 
a cold ethereal solution of the oxime, m. p. 121 °, with phosphorus 
pentachloride, and decomposing the precipitated imino-chloride with 
water at 0°, 8 -benzoylaminoqninoline, 0 9 NHT c *NHBz, m. p. 93°, 
is obtained, the identity of which is established by its formation 
by the benzoylation of 8 -aminuquinoline and by its decomposition 
into 8 -aminoquinoline and benzoio acid by concentrated hydrochloric 
acid at 160°. The oxime, m. p. 121°, is therefore anti -phenyl 

8-quinolyl ketoxime, a similar manner, the oxime, m. p. 


165°, is proved to be syn-phenyl 8-quinolyl ketoxime , by 


its^ conversion by the Beckmanh transformation into the anilide of 
quinoline- 8 -carboxylic acid; unfortunately, neither the anilide nor tho 
quinolinecarboxylic acid produced by its hydrolysis has been isolated, 
but only the aniline resulting in the latter operation. 

Phenyl 8 -quinolyl ketone forms a phenylhydrazone , m. p. 190°, 
semiearbazone, m. p. 188°, and azine, m. p. 287°. 

8 - Quinolylmethylcarbiriol, OH*CHMe*C 9 NH c , m. p. 65° ( platini - 
chloride, m. p. 197° [decomp,], orange-yellow crystals; benzoate , m. p, 
100 °), obtained ultimately from magnesium methyl iodide and 
8 -quinolinealdehyde in ether, is oxidised to 8-quinolyl methyl ketone, 
CgNHa'COMe, m. p. 45°, b. p. about 295 c , by potassium dichromate 
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And very dilute sulphuric acid on the water-bath. The ketone forms 
a semicarbazone, m. p. 223°, and an oxim*>, m. p. 137°; the latter has 
only been obtained in one modification, which is $yw-8-quinolyl methyl 
ketoxime, since it yields 8-acetylaminoquinoline by the Beckmann 
transformation. 

8- Quinolylethylcarbinol (platinichloride, m. p. 210° [decomp.]; benzoate, 
m, p. 82°) and 8-quinolyl ethyl ketone , b. p. about 290° (semicarbazone, 
m. p. 203°), have been prepared by methods similar to the preceding. 

C. 8. 


Preparation of 9-Methylcarbazole. Farbwerke yorm. Meistrr, 
Lucius & Bruning (D.R.-P. 255304). — The technically valuable 
9-methylcarbazole can be prepared in about 70% yield by the follow¬ 
ing method. 

Dry potassium carbazole is heated with freshly distilled ethyl 
chloroacetate during about three hours, yielding ethyl carbazole-9-acetate, 
m. p. 97° ; this when hydrolysed with an alkaline hydroxide gives rise 
to carbazole-9-acetic acid , glistening, colourless leaflet 4 *, m. p. 215°, 
which, when carefully heated at 250—270°, evolves carbon dioxide and 
furnishes pure 9-methylcarbazole, m. p. 87°. F. M. GL M. 

Kehrmann’s Interpretation of Chromo-Isomeric Aoridonium 
Salts as “ Quinhydrone Salts " which Contain Hydroaoridine. 
Arthur Hantzsch (. Ber ., 1913, 46, 682—684. Compare this vol., i, 
298).—Kehrmann’s view that the dark green iodide obtained from 
methylphenazonium salts is a quinhydrone salt composed of one 
molecule of azonium tri-iodide and two molecules of methyldihydro- 
phenazine, is combated. 

According to Kehrmann, the salt should be decomposed by water 
into phenylmethylacridonium iodide, phenylmethylhydroacridine, and 
hydrogen iodide, but in reality it gives a clear, neutral solution, and 
behaves as a normal binary electrolyte. J. C. W. 

11 Halochromism ” of the Derivatives of PhenyUsooxazolone 
and of the Indogenides. Andr:e Meter (Co?npt. rend., 1913, 
166, 714—717. Compare Baeyer and Villiger, A., 1901, i, 658; 
1902, i, 380, 769; Meyer, A., 1912, i, 1019).—The indogenides 
and in particular the iaooxazole-indogenides give coloured compounds 
with acids and metallic salts, comparable to the oxonium salts, and the 
author has prepared a number of such compounds. 

On passing dry hydrogen chloride into a suspension of piperonyl- 
idene-ifiooxazolone in benzene at -10°, a deep red additive compound is 
formed and crystallises out. 

Condensation products are also formed from the woox&zolones and 
stannic chloride, ferric chloride, or aluminium chloride, and a number 
of such stanniehlorides, prepared by the addition of anhydrous stannic 
chloride to benzene solutions of the isooxazolones, are described. 

PhenylbenzyHdeneisooxazolone stannichloride , O 10 H n O a N,Sn0I 4 , a 
yellow, microcrystalline powder, decomposes at 200°. 

Phenylpiperonylidenehooxazolone stannichloride , C l7 H u 0 4 N,SnCl 4 , 
deep red leaflets, decomposes at 160°. 

VOL CTV. i. e c 
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Phenylanisylideneibooxazolone stannichloride, 0 1 ^TT l8 0 8 N,Hn0J 4 , a deep 
yellow powder, decomposes at 155°. 

Phmyl-o-methoxybenzylidenei&ooxazolone stannichloride , 
2C l7 H 13 0 8 N,SnCl 4 , 

an orange powder, decomposes at 130°. 

Phenylvanillylideneisooxazolone stcmnichloride , C 1(r H 13 0 4 N,SnCl p a 
brownish-red, microcrystalline powder, decomposes at 150°. 

Phenyldimethylaminobenzylidenei&ooxazolone stcmnichloride, 
0 38 H 16 0 2 N s ,2SnCl 4 , 
a bright red powder, decomposes above 250°. 

The indogenides furnish similar compounds, such as piperonyliden& 
hydroxythionaphthen starmichloride, O 36 H 30 O 8 S,SnCl 4 , a violet-black, 
microcrystalline powder, decomposing at 230°. 

All these substances are hydrolysed by water and are practically 
insoluble in organic solvents, their colours being deeper than those of 
the parent substances. 

The mixed azo-derivatives of phenylisooxazolone are also u halo- 
chromes ” and give coloured stannichlorides, the one described being 
benzeneazophenylisooxazolone stannichloride, C 16 H 11 0 2 N 8 ,SnCl 4 , an 
orange-yellow powder, decomposing at 130°. W. Q. 

Some Derivatives of the Methoxyphenylisooxazolones. 
Andbb Wahl and O. Silberzweig (Bull. Soc. chim 1913, fivl 13, 
236—240. Compare Wahl and Meyer, A., 1908, i, 368; Wahl, ibid,, 
1909, i, 260).—The authors have condensed o-, m -, and p-methoxyphenyl- 
wooxazolone with a number of aldehydes, and have thus prepared 
the following substances: S-o-methoxyphenyl-k-benzylideneisooxazolom, 
yellow leaflets, m. p. 160°; S-m-methoosyphenyl-i-benzyUdeneisooxazolone, 
yellow needles, m. p. 110°; S-p-methoxyphenyl-i-benzylidmeisooxazolone, 
yellow leaflets, m. p. 170°; S-o-Tnethoxyphenyl-i-cmisylidenehooxazolom, 
pale yellow, m. p. 154°; S-m-methoxyphenyl-i-anisylidenehooxazolone, 
yellow crystals, m. p. 164°; Z-p-iwthoxyphmyl-i-anisylidenei&Qoxazolone, 
pale yellow leaflets, m. p. 165°; 3 -o-methoxyphenyl-i - cinnamylid eweiso- 
oxazolone, orange-yellow, m. p. 163°; 3-m-methoccyphenylA-cinnamyli- 
demisooxazolom, orange-yellow, m. p. 146—147°; 3-p -methoxyphenyl- 
4 (nnnamylidemisooxazolone, orange needles, m. p. 163°; $o~metho'xy- 
phenyl-i-furfurylidemisooxazolone , yellow crystals, m. p. 171—172°; 
S-'pwethmypJienylA-furfyrylideneisooxazolo'iLe, yellow needles, m. p. 
141—142°; Z-oenethoxyphenyl-i-p-dimethylaminobenzylideneisooxazolone, 
red needles, m. p. 190°; S-rn-methoxyphenylA-p-dimethylammobenzyli* 
demhooxazolene , red needles, m. p. 140°; d-p-methoxyphenyl4-ip*di- 
Tmthylaminobmzylidmmooxazolone, red leaflets, m. p. 192°; 3-p -metlmy- 
phenyl4-o-h?jdroxybenzylid6neiBOOxazolom 9 yellow leaflets, m.p. 195°; 3-o- 
methoxyphenyl-i-p-hydroxybenzylideneisooxazolone, orange-yellow, m. p. 
218°; S-m-methoxyphenyl - 4 - p - hydroxybenzylideneisooxazolone, yellow 
leaflets, m.p. 215°; 3-p^eihoxyphenyl-4^p-hydroxybenzylideneisooxasolo7ie, 
golden-yellow needles, m. p. 204—206°; 3-o-methoxyphenyl-4c p-lvydroxy* 
m-methoxyheiizylideiiei&Qoxazolcme, yellow crystals, m, p. 168°; 3-m- 
^tJwocyphmyl-irp-kydroxy-m-methoxybenzylidenei&Qoxazolone, orange- 
yellow^ crystals, m. p. 203°; 3 m p^rmthoxyphmyl-i-$Jiydroxy-m*met!ioity- 
benzylidenei&Qoxazolone, yellow crystals, m. p. 199° j 3-o -mtthoxyphenyl- 
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i-mp-dOiydroxybenzylidemisoomzolone, orange crystals, m. p. 209°; 
S-m-TnetlwxyplmnylA-mp-diJiydroxybenzyliderieisooxazolone, orange-red 
needles, m. p. 184°; d-p-viethoxijpJienylA-mp-dihydroxyberizylideiieisQ- 
oxazolone , orange crystals, m. p. 193°; with o-vanillin, the 3-o- and 
p-methoxyphenyKsooxazolones form yellow leaflets , no. p. 195°, and 
orange-yellow leaflets , m. p. 208°, respectively, whilst with resorcyl 
aldehyde, 3-o-, m- and jtr-methoxyphenyKgooxazolones yield orange- 
yellow crystals, m. p. 235°, orange-yellow crystals, m. p. 240°, and 
yellow crystals, m. p. 209°, respectively. The phenolic derivatives 
dissolve in alkali, forming solutions in which the colour varies from 
yellow to reddish-violet. Presence of excess of alkali rapidly discharges 
these colorations, yielding colourless solutions from which acids 
re-precipitate the original substance. The action of excess of alkali 
probably causes a rupture of the lactonic grouping according to the 
scheme- 0 / C( >? :0H * R ^ C0 2 Na-O:0H-R 

U< \N -C-O a H t -OCH g HO-N=O-O 0 H 4 -OOH 3 - 

The three methoxyphenyhsooxazolones have been condensed with 
5-bromoisatin chloride, yielding the three Z-^rnetkoxyphenylisoomzolone- 

&& f ovno-2jndoles, Br, the proper¬ 

ties of which are similar to those of the previously described indigoid 
dyes derived from the three methoxyphenylisooxazolones and isatin 
chloride. If, however, sodium hyposulphite is added to their solution 
in alkali, the yellow colour of the latter persists. Addition of acid 
causes the formation of a flocculent, yellow precipitate. The latter 
dissolves in alcohol, forming a red solution, the colour of which deepens 
on addition of an oxidising agent, the initial dye being ultimately 
formed. The yellow precipitate appears to be the leuco-derivative 
of the dye. It presents no marked affinity for the textile fibres. 

H. W. 

Action of Acetic Anhydride on some Benzylideneanthranilic 
Acids. II. John B. Ekeley and Stiles Clinton {J. Amer. Ghem . 
Soc 1913, 35, 282—284).—Ekeley and Dean (A., 1912, i, 211) have 
shown that a series of oxazines can be obtained by the action of acetic 
anhydride on benzylideneanthranilic acids. The reaction seems to bo 
of general application, and further compounds are now described. 

Protocatechuylideneanthranilic acid , m. p. 204°, obtained by the 
condensation of protocatechualdehyde with anthranilic acid, forms 
orange-red crystals, and is converted by acetic anhydride into 4 -acetyl- 
3-(3'; A t , )dihydroxyphemjldihydro- ( >i : 4-benzoxazine-hone, 

0 8 H 4< NAc -$H-O a H g (OH) 2 ’ 

m. p. 121°. BromosaZicylideneanthranilic acid, m. p. 198°, crystallises in 
yellow needles, and furnishes 4-acefy£-3-(4': Z'^bromohydroxyphenyldi- 
hydro-ZA-bmzoxaz&neA-one, m. p. 170°. o-Nitrobmzylidemanthramlic 
acid, m. p. 67°, forms straw-coloured needles, and yields Aacetyl-Z-o- 
ntirophmyldihydro-2iAJ>enzomzm6*l-<me, m. p. 167*5°. oMeihoovybenzyl- 
ideneanthranilic acid , m. p. 122°, gives kacetyl-d-o-nietfioxypJienyldihydro- 
2 A-benzoxazine-l-one, m. p. 165°. BesorcylidenecmthranUic acid begins to 
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decompose at about 150°; 4-tfc«s^-3-(l: Z)-dihydroxyph&nyldihydro- 
2 : A-benssowtaine-l-one has m. p. 192°. p-Dimethylaminobenzylidene - 
cmthranilic add , m. p. 176°, yields i-acetyl*S^dimethylamnop?benyl* 
ddhydro-2: i-benzoxazine-l-one, m. p. 162°. E. G 

A Gelatinous Mercury Salt of an Organic Sulphonic Acid. 
W. Doiilb and Bebthold Rassow (Zeitech. Ghem Ind. Kolloide,! 913, 
12, 71—74).—By the action of fuming sulphuric acid on benzothiazole- 
methenesulphide, a monosulphonic acid of the composition: 

C 8 H fl NSyS0 8 H 

is obtained. When aqueous solutions of the potassium salt and of 
mercuric chloride are mixed together, a yellow solution is obtained, 
which, sooner or later, depending on the concentration, solidifies to a 
jelly. The jelly-forming substance is the normal mercuric salt, and its 
activity is such, that even in N( 100-solution it is capable of producing 
a jelly at the ordinary temperature. The mercury salt is unstable, and 
the jellies sooner or later become cloudy in consequence of the forma¬ 
tion of the basic salt, Hg(C 8 H 6 NS 2 -S0 8 ) 2 ,Hg0, which separates out in 
the form of very small crystals. The stability of the jellies increases 
with the concentration of the mercury salt and those prepared from 
ir/5-solutions of the potassium salt and mercuric chloride can be kept 
for some time before they begin to exhibit opalescence as a result of 
the initial precipitation of the basic salt. 

The colloidal mercury salt is coagulated by electrolytes and alcohol, 
the coagulum being converted into the crystalline basic salt on 
contact with water. 

From the examination of freshly prepared solutions of the mercury 
salt, it has been found that the viscosity increases with time, the rate 
of increase varying very considerably from one solution to another 
even when the conditions under which the solutions were prepared, were 
exactly the same. Most electrolytes increase the viscosity, but 
potassium iodide increases it to a remarkable extent. H. M. D. 

Aromatic ^-Thiocarbamides and Orthothiocarbonic Esters. 
Fbitz Arndt (Annalm, 1913, 396, 1—22. Compare A., 1911, 

i, 918).— Phenyl-^-thiocarhamide, NH:0(NH 2 )-SPh, m. p. 96—97° 
(decomp.), glistening needles, prepared from phenyl mercaptan and 
cyanamide, forms a sparingly soluble nitrate-sulphate, 
30 r H 8 N a S,H 2 S0 4 ,HN0 8 , 

m. p. 206° (decomp.), which, however, is distinctly more soluble than 
the nitrate-sulphate of p-tolyl-^-thiocarbamide ( loc . cit.) ; in fact, the 
salts of phenyl-^-thiocarhamide are much more soluble than those of 
the p-tolyl homologue. ^Ohlorophenyl-xfj-tJiiocarbamide, 

nh:c(nh 2 )-s-c 6 h 4 ci, 

forms a nitrate-sulphate, 30 7 H 7 N 2 SC1,H 2 S0 4 ,HN0 8 , m. p. 222° 
(decomp.). 

The substance previously described as nitroso-^-tolyl-i^-thio- 
carbamide (loe, cit) is now shown to be the p-tolyl-^carbamide salt of 
dinitroso p-tolyl'frthiocarbamide, OH , NIN , C(SC 7 H 7 )!‘N ,# NO. The salt 
is ^ decomposed by cold glacial acetic acid into nitrogen and p-tolyl 
thiocyanate, and by cold concentrated hydrochloric acid into nitrous 
acid and p- tolyl-^r-thiocarbamide. The yellow substance obtained by 
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its decomposition by boiling methyl alcohol receives the constitution 
C 7 H 7 S*C0*N:N0H, since it yields ^-tolylthiocyanato and mercaptan 
by treatment with concentrated hydrochloric acid. By gradually 
adding the jp-tolyl-^-thiocarbamide salt of dinitroso-p-tolyl-^-thio- 
carb&mide to a gently boiling mcthyl-alcoholic solution of 
potassium acetate (saturated in the cold), tho potassium salt, 

c 8 h 7 oask,h 2 o, 

of the dinitroso-derivative is obtained. It crystallises in glistening 
needles, yields the calcium , barium, and ferric salts by double decom¬ 
position, and the lenzamidine salt, white leaflets, by treatment with 
aqueous benzamidine hydrochloride, and by the action of dilute acetic 
acid yields the free dinitroso-compound, which, however, instantly decom¬ 
poses into nitrous acid and nitroso-p-tolyl-ty4hiocmbamide, 

o 7 h 7 s-c(:nh)-n:n-oh, 

decomp. 115—120°, golden-yellow leaflets. The latter yields nitrous 
acid and y?-t oly 1-^-thiocarbam ide by treatment with concentrated 
hydrochloric acid, and nitrogen and j^tolyl thiocyanate with warm 
glacial acetic acid. By treatment with sodium nitrite and hydro¬ 
chloric acid, phenyl-^-thiocarbamide and p-chlorophenyl-i/f-thiocarb- 
amide each yield i/r-thiocarbamide salts of the dinitroso-^-thio- 
carbamide. 

As mentioned previously (loo. cit.), jo-tolyl or^o-thiocarbonate is 
obtained by treating a methyl-alcoholic solution of the ^tolyl-^-thio- 
carbamide salt of dinitroso-jp-tolyl-^-thiocarbamide with aqueous 
ammonia. This reaction could not be explained when the 
thiocarbamide salt was considered to be a nitroso-compound. Its 
course is now clear. The ammonia liberates p-tolyl-^-thiocarbamide 
and converts it into jo-tolyl mercaptan, which then reacts with the 
dinitroso-compound (or its ammonium salt) in accordance with the 
equation: G 7 H 7 S-0(:N-N0)-N:N-0H + 3C 7 H 7 'SH * C(SC 7 H 7 ) 4 + 2N 3 + 
2H 2 0. The orthothiocarbonate is also obtained by treating a methyl- 
alcoholic solution of the jp-tolyl-^-thiocarbamide salt or the potassium 
salt of dinitroso-^-tolyl-^-thiocarbamide directly with j?-tolyl mercaptan. 

Phenyl orthothiocarbonate, C(SPh) 4 , m. p. 159°, small leaflets, and 
p -chlorophenyl orthothiocarbonate , C(iS*C 0 H 4 Cl) 4 , m. p. 212—213°, are 
prepared by methods similar to the preceding. p-Chlorophenyl ortho - 
thiqformate, OH(S*O 0 H 4 Cl) 3 , m. p. Ill—112°, almost colourless leaflets, 
is obtained by boiling p-chlorophenyl mercaptan in aqueous sodium 
hydroxide with an excess of chloroform. Phenyl tri-p-chtorophenyl 
orthothiocarbonate , SPh , C(S*0 6 H 4 01) 8 , small, white leaflets, m. p. about 
191°, obtained by warming potassium dinitrosophenyl-^-thiocarbamide 
and the calculated amount of ^-chlorophenyl mercaptan in methyl 
alcohol, is converted by crystallisation from acetio acid into a mixture 
of the tetraphenyl and the tetra-^-chlorophenyl esters of orthothio- 
carbonic acid; the latter has been isolated. Tri-^-chlorophenyl-p- tolyl 
orthothiocarhonate , m. p. about 193°, is prepared in a similar manner, 
and also tends to change to the unmixed esters. By reduction with 
boiling glacial acetic acid and zinc dust, it is converted into di-p-eMoro- 
phenyl-p-tolyl orthothiqformate , C 7 H 7 S , CH(S*0 6 H 4 01) 2 , m. p. 96—97°, 
white leaflets, which is not changed by crystallisation from glacial 
acetic acid. G. 3. 
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Preparation of 6 - Aminodiarylamino- and 7-Aminodiaryl- 
amino -1 -naphthol- 3-sulphonic Acids with their Derivatives. 
Farbenfabbiken vorm. Friedr. Bayer & Co. (D.R.-P. 254510).— 
Numerous compounds obtained by the condensation of aromatic 
benzenoid amines with aminonaphthols in the presence of sodium 
hydrogen sulphite have been previously described (A., 1905, j, 
585), and the reaction has now been extended to the diphenyl 
series. 

4' - Amino - 7 - diphenylamino -1 - naphthol-Z-sulphonic acid (annexed 

formula) is obtained when 
OH 1: 7-dihydroxynaphthalene-3 - 

«tt / \witAA sulphonic acid (240 parts) is 

_/~\_/ f | L n -rr boiled during forty-eight hours 

\/\/ with benzidine (184 parts) 

and an aqueous solution or 
sodium hydrogen sulphite (2400 parts); the sodium salt forms grey 
leaflets. 

The following compounds are also described: S'sulphoA'-amino- 
§-diphenylamino-\-naphthol-Z-sulphonic acid ) S’-sulpho-i'-amino-7-di- 
phenylamino-l-naphtholS-sulphonic add , from 7-amino-1-naphthol-3- 
sulphonic acid with benzidinesulphonic acid ; i'-amino-ft-diphenyl- 
ammo-l-naphthol-3-sulphonic acid , from benzidine with 1:7-dihydroxy- 
naphthalene-3-sulphonic acid; and the compound , from 7-amino-l- 
naphthol-3-suIphonic acid with benzidinesulphonic acid and a mixture 
of ammonium and sodium hydrogen sulphites ; the sodium salt forms 
glistening, grey leaflets. F. M. G. M. 

Catalytic Decomposition of Phenylhydrazine by Cuprous 
Salts. Alexander E. Arbuzov and V. M. Tichvinski (J. Russ . Phys. 
Ohm, Soc , 1913, 45, 69—70).—When heated with cuprous chloride, 
bromide or iodide, phenylhydrazine undergoes catalytic decomposition 
according to the equation : 

3NHPh-NH 2 + CuX = 3NH 2 Ph + N 2 + NH, + CuX 
(compare Struthers, P., 1905, 95). In all cases, an unstable inter¬ 
mediate compound is formed, that given by the iodide having Iho 
composition CuI,2NHPh*NH 2 . Cuprous chloride is the most 
effective and the iodide the least so. T. H. P. 

A Process for the Preparation of New Colouring Matters 
and its Application. Bronislaw Pawlewski (Bull Soc . ind. 
Midhouse , 1912, 82, 682—683).—When aniline in acid or alcoholic 
solution is oxidised at 50—60° with ammonium persulphate, a black 
dye is obtained, which is considered to be bisimmo-^-benzoquinone, 

o:c 6 h 4 :n-n:c 6 h 4 :o. 

By changing the conditions, other brown or black anilinoquinones 
are formed. Similar colouring matters containing oxygen have been 
prepared from wi-pbenylenediamine, o-dianisidine, and benzylaniline. 
They are easily fixed by cotton, linen or silk, with or without the aid of 
mordants. J, O. W, 
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Preparation of 1 -^-Bromo-4-iodophenyl- and of 4-Bromo- 
l-p-iodopbenyl-2 :3 dimethyl-5-pyrazolone. Farbwerke ^ om . 

Meister, Luoius & Brunino (D.R.-P. 254487).—The introduction of 
bromine and iodine into the molecule of l-phenyl-2:3-dimethyl-5- 
pyrazoloue confers on it a markedly increased therapeutic activity. 
l-^Bromo-i4odophmyl-% : Z-dimethyl-5-pyrazolone (annexed formula), 
CM colourless crystals, m. p. 163°, is obtained 
6 when a benzene solution of jo-bromophenyl- 
MeN/ vjCI 2 : 3-dimethyl-5-pyrazolone (A., 1900, i, 695) 

>—N I ->00 is treated with finely powdered iodine and 

heated at 50—60° during two hours, whilst 


i-bromo-l-'p-iodophevyl 2 : 3 •dimetJiyl&pymzolone, pale yellow leaflets, 
m. p. 170°, is prepared by the bromination of l-p-iodophenyl-2:3- 
dimethyl-5-pyrazolone (A., 1907, i, 84). F. M. G. M. 


Hydantoins. XXL Action of Ammonium and Potassium 
Thiocyanates on a- Amino-acids. Treat B. Johnson and Ben 
H. Nicolet (Amer. Chem. 1913, 49, 197—204).—In an earlier 
paper (this vol., i, 203), it has been pointed out that ammonium and 
potassium thiocyanates behave somewhat differently towards a-amino- 
acids. It has now been found that both salts combine with the acids 
to form the same thiohydantoins, but that the best yields are obtained 
by means of the ammonium salt. 

When asparagine is treated with ammonium thiocyanate, 2-thio-3- 
acetylhydantoin-4-acetamide (Johnson and Guest, A., 1912, i, 807) is 
obtained in a yield amounting to 50% of the theoretical, whilst with 
the potassium salt a yield of only 6% is obtained. 

Phenylalanine gives with ammonium thiocyanate a 94% yield of 
2-thio-3-acetyl-4-benzylhydantoin, m. p. 170° (not 257° as stated by 
Johnson and O’Brien, A., 1912, i, 806); a somewhat smaller yield is 
obtained by the use of the potassium salt. 

By the action of ammonium thiocyanate on tyrosine, a 94% yield is 
obtained of 24hiO'i-'P'hydroxybenzylhydantoin ) 

Snh> 0H,0H2 *°« h * ,0h ' 

m. p. 211°, which forms pale yellow needles; if potassium thiocyanate 
is employed, only a very small yield is obtained. 

2-Thio-3-benzoylhydantoin (Johnson and Nicolet, A., 1912, i, 53) is 
obtained in 85—88% yield by the action of ammonium thiocyanate on 
hippuric acid, but in not more than 50% yield by the action of the 
potassium salt. 

In the case of alanine, an excellent yield of 2-thiol-3-acetyl- 
4-methylhydantoin (Johnson, A., 1912, i, 390) is obtained with 
ammonium thiocyanate, but only about 34% with the potassium salt. 

The thiohydantoin of pyrrolidoneoarboxylic acid (Johnson and 
Guest, A., 1912, i, 317) is readily obtained in good yield by means of 
ammonium thiocyanate, but only in small amount by the action of the 
potassium salt, E, G. 
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The Reactivity of the jS-Unsubstituted Pyrrole Ring. III. 
Action of Cyanogen Bromide and Pyridine on Indoles. Walter 
Konig and R. Schreckenbach (J, pr . Chem 1913, [n], 87,241—257). 
—In view of the parallelism, previously shown to exist (A., 1911, j, 
808), in the reactivity of primary aromatic amines and phenols on the 
one hand, and of 3-unsubs tit uted indole derivatives on the other, the 
author has examined the behaviour of the latter compounds toward 
pyridine and cyanogen bromide, and finds that they yield dyes which 
have the general formula : 

nh<2^ 4 >o*oh:ch-oh:oh-oe:o<2^>nhx, 

and are, therefore, closely related to the pyridine dyes derived from 
aromatic amines. 

a-2-Methylindyl-e - 2 - methyliadolidem-& a y-pentadiene hydrobromide , 

NH ^ 6 Me^ C ‘ OH:OH ' CH:OH ’ OH:C< -C l 2e^ >NHBr ' i& obtailied in 
lustrous, golden leaflets by the action of hot acetone on its additive 
compound, C 23 H 21 N 3 Br,C 6 H 5 N,HBr, with pyridine hydrobromide. The 
latter compound separates in green needles by the successive addition of 
pyridine and cyanogen bromide in ethereal solution to 2-methylindole, 
dissolved in methyl alcohol. The dihydrobromide, prepared by warming 
the monohydrobromide with acetone and h)drobromic acid, crystallises 
in lustrous, silky, bluish-green needles. 

On treatment with aqueous sodium hydroxide and methyl alcohol, 
the hydrobromide yields the dye-base , C^H^Ng. This forms bluish- 
black needles, and is converted at 220° into" a yellow substance , m. p. 
265°, which probably has the same composition as the original dye-base, 
yields a phenylhydrazone (decomp. 160—170°), and when heated at 160° 
under diminished pressure decomposes, yielding 2-mebbylindole. The 
dye-base reacts with phenylhydrazine in alcoholic solution, yielding 
2-methylindole and the phenylhydrazone, 

NH<Q«J 4 >C-CH:CH-OH:OH-CH:N-NHPb, 

which forms an amorphous, light yellow powder (decomp. 170—180°) 
containing alcohol (1 mol.). 

On treatment with dry hydiogen chloride, the dye-base yields a 
hydroMoride, C 23 H 21 N 2 C1 ; the perchlorate, C 2S H al 0 4 N 2 01, forms small, 
compact, green crystals having a golden lustre, and crystallises with 
methyl alcohol in long, slender, bluish-green needles. 

a-hidyl-e-indolidene-^y-pentadiem hydrobromide } O fil H l yN 2 Br, pre¬ 
pared from indole, cyanogen bromide, and pyridine in methyl alcoholic 
solution, forms a microcrystalline, dark blue powder, containing 
pyridine (1 mol,). 

a-2 : k-Dimethylindyl- e-2: i-dimethylindolidene-^y-pentadiene hydro - 
bromide, prepared from 2 :4-dimethylindole, yields on treatment with 
aqueous sodium hydroxide and methyl alcohol the Aye-base, C 25 H 24 N 2 , 
which forms miciocrystalline, bluish-black needles; a difiydrobromide 
and a perchlorate , crystallising in green leaflets of a golden lustie, 
are also described. 

£ho action of cyanogen bromide find pyridine on phlorogiuciuol and 
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resorcinol gives rise to blue pyridine dyes, which, however, are too 
unstable to be isolated. F. B. 

[Preparation of 4-Chloro-5-bromoisatin.] Kalle & (Jo. 
(D.R.-P. 254468).—4 -Chloroisatin, a yellow, crystalline powder, m. p. 
254°, is prepared by^treating a cooled acetic-chromic acid solution of 
4:4'-dichloroindigotin with concentrated nitric acid; when warmed 
with bromine (in acetic acid solution) it gives rise to 4:-chloro-5-bromo- 
isatin , red needles, m. p. 255°, which on treatment with phos¬ 
phorus pentachloride furnishes i-chloro-6-bromoisatin chloride , brown 
needles, m. p. 278° : the corresponding anilide was also prepared. 

F. M. G. M. 

Preparation of 5 :6 :5': 6'-Tetrachloroindigotin. Farbwerke 
vorm. Meister, Lucius & Bruning (D.R.-P, 254467).—4:5 -Dichloro- 
2-nitrobenzaldehyde , yellow prisms, m. p. 73°, is prepared by the 
nitration of 4:5-dichlorobenzaldehyde; this when condensed with 
acetone in the presence of sodium hydrogen sulphite furnishes 
dichloronitropkenyl-lactyl ketone, m. p. 116°, which is readily converted 
by known methods into 5:6:5': h'-Utrachbroindigotin , a substance 
possessing valuable tinctorial properties. F. M. G. M. 

Preparation of Dinitro-1: T-dianthrimide. Farbwerke vorm. 
Meister, Lucius & Bering (D.R.-P. 254186).—The nitration of 
dianthrimide (which has previously been described) takes place more 
smoothly and yields a definite characteristic product when carried out 
in the presence of boric acid. 

1 : l'-Dianthrimide (100 parts) and boric acid (65 parts) are 
dissolved in 1000 parts of concentrated sulphuric acid, treated at 5—10° 
with 27% nitric acid (122 parts), and left during two to three days at 
the ordinary temperature, when about 87% of the 4 :4'-dinitro- i :1 / - 
dianthrimide separates in glistening, coppery crystals. The m. p. is 
above 300°, and it is identical with the compound previously obtained 
by condensing 4-nitro-l-amino- with 4-chloio-l-amino-anthraquinone; 
on reduction it furnishes 4 :4'-diamino-l : 1'-dianthrimide. 

F. M. G. M. 

Preparation of o>-Methylsulpliites of Substituted Amino- 
arylpyrazolones. Farbwerke vorm. Meister, Lucius & BrUning 
(D.R.-P. 254711).—Compounds having valuable therapeutic properties 
are obtained when the substituted 4-aminq-l-phenyl-2:3-dftnethyl-5- 
pyrazolones are heated with formaldehyde and sodium hydrogen 
sulphite; compounds obtained in this manner from the following 
pyrazolones have now been prepared. From 4-amino-l-phenyl-2:3- 
dimethy 1-5-pyrazolone, sintering and decomposing at 231—233°; from 
4-amino-l-^-tolyl-2 :3-dimethyl-5-pyrazolone, sintering at 120°, decom¬ 
posing at 123°; from l-^-aminophenyl-2:3-dimethyl-5-pyrazolono, 
isolated as its hygroscopic, crystalline sodium salt; from 1-jp-amino- 
phenyl-2:3:4-trimethyl-5-pyrazolone, also isolated as a crystalline 
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sodium salt; from 4-amino-1 -;>ethoxy phenyl-2:3-dimetky l-5-pyrazolone, 
m. p, 113—11'5°, decomp, at 133—135°. The foregoing 4-cwmwo-p- 
ethoxyphenyl -2 : Z - dimethyl - S - pyrazolom , m. p. 132—133°, is obtained 
by the reduction of 4-nitroso-p-ethoxy-2 : 3-(limethyl-5-pyrazolone. 

F. M. G. M. 

Pyrimidines. LIX. Barbituryl- and 2-Thiobarbituryl-5- 
acetio Acids. Treat B. Johnson and Edward F. Kohmann ( Amer . 
Qhtm , */., 1913, 49, 184—197).—An account is given of experiments 

undertaken with a view 
N N N to the preparation of 

8 \/i N 's\/i 1 */',./1 vW compounds containing 

- <)| J| J-'i" <) J| 01 jT-L" _J_J_•_: J.*_ J 


N N N to the preparation of 

t\/i -NT 's\/i w/n/m, compounds containing 

3 i |. 4 _| H; 21_| condensed pyrimidine and 

^ • \ \ \J' pyrrole nuclei, and corro- 

N N sponding with the indoles 

and pyrindoles (Perkin 
and Bobinson, T., 1912, 101, 1787). Compounds of this new class 
are termed 1:6:8-, 1:5:7-,and 2:5:7-pyrimazoles (annexed formulae). 

A 1:6:8-pyrimazole has already been obtained by heating ethyl 
6-chloro-2-ethylthiolpyrimidine-5-acetate with alcoholic ammonia (A., 
1911, i, 575); this compound, previously termed 2-ethylthiol-5 :6-a- 
pyirolidone-pyrimidine, is now designated 2-keto-7-ethylthiol-l : 6 :8- 
pyrimazole. 

When ethyl ethane-aa/8-tricarboxylate is treated with carbamide in 
the presence of sodium ethoxide, the sodium salt of barbituryl-5-acetamide 
is obtained, which crystallises with 4H 3 0. Barbituryl-5-acetamide, 

00 <nh-co> ch ' ch 2 ,co ‘ nh 5> 

m. p. 258—261° (decomp.), crystallises in needles. Barbituryl-5-acetic 

acid, CO<** ^^>0H• CH 2 • C0 2 H, obtained by the action of 20% 

hydrochloric acid on the sodium salt of the amide, separates in plates, 
becomes charred at 230°, and decomposes at 250°. An attempt to con¬ 
dense the amide to a 1:6 :8-pyiimazole by the action of phosphoryl 
chloride on its sodium salt was not successful. 

Thiobarbtiuryl-5-acetamide, *CH 2 *CO*NIT 2 ,H ii O, 

prepared by the condensation of thiocarbamide with ethyl ethane-aa/3- 
tricarboxylate, crystallises in needles and decomposes at 272°; the 
sodium salt forms long, colourless prisms. Tkioba/rbituryl&acetic acid , 

CS^^^.QQ^OE'OHg-OOaH^HgO, crystallises in needles and decom¬ 
poses above 230°. 

Ethyl cyanosuccinate condenses with carbamide with formation of a 

pyrimidine. The reaction 
CO CHg CO OH does not take place 

wtt/^ ° ot Nh/'°Ah #rm smoothly, and only small 




■jj/ x °/\q.oh smoothly, and only small 
iq| |_[ vrrr yields of condensation pro¬ 


ducts are obtained. In 
one experiment, barbi¬ 
turyl 5-acetic acid was pro- 
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produced, together with 2:5: T-triktto-\ : 6 : 8 -pyrimazole (formula 1), 
which forms a brown powder and does not melt below 320°. In another 
experiment, barbituryl-5-acelic acid and k-iminobarlitxMryl-$-acetic acid , 

00< ^NH*O(:NH)^ >Ca: ’ 0H:2 ’ 0OaH ’ 
were isolated; the latter substance is a brown powder, and does not 
melt below 338°. E. G. 

Preparation of Azimino - [Triazole] - compounds in the 
Anthraquinone Series. Farbenfabriken vorm. Frieds. Bayer <fc 
Co. (D.R.-P. 254745).—The azimino-compounds having the general 

formula where A is anthraquinone and R hydrogen, alkyl 

or aryl groups, and prepared by the action of nitrous acid on o-diamino- 
anthraquinones, are of technical value for the preparation of dyes. 
The preparation of the following compounds is described: 
From 1:2-diaminoanthraquinone, needles; from 2 :3-diaminoanthra- 
quinone, and from l-p-tolylammo-2-amino-3-bromoanthraquinone, 
citron-yellow needles. The tinctorial properties of these compounds 
are enhanced by the introduction of halogens into the molecule. 

F. M. G. M. 


Polymeric Indoles. K. Keller (Ber., 1913, 46, 726—733).— 
The high-boiling residue obtained in the distillation of practically 
pure indole consists of a trimeride, tri-indole, which after recrystalli¬ 
sation from benzene can be obtained in colourless crystals, m. p. 167°. 
The polymerisation can be better effected by heating indole with an 
aqueous solution of metaphosphoric acid. When distilled in a vacuum, 
tri-indole decomposes completely into indole; it gives a monoacetyl 
derivative, colourless crystals, m. p. 202°, and a monobenzoyl deriv¬ 
ative, colourless, crystalline powder, m. p. 207°. These acyl compounds 
are remarkably resistant to alkalis. When benzoyltri-indole is heated 
in a vacuum, indole distils away, leaving a residue of benzoyldi-indole , 
colourless needles, m. p. 198°; this resisted all attempts at acetylation 
and hydrolysis. The easiest method for the preparation of bonzoyl- 
tri-indole is by boiling together a benzene solution of indole with 
anhydrous sodium carbonate and benzoyl chloride, whilst a slow current 
of hydrogen chloride is passed through the mixture; the yield is then 
90% of the indole taken. 

The action of hydrogen chloride on a solution of indole in benzene 



yields a colourless salt of composition 

(C b H*N) 2 ,a01, 

presumably di-indole hydrochloride , but it was not 
found possible to isolate the corresponding base 
in a pure state. 

From a consideration of the behaviour of the 
above tri-indole derivatives, the annexed structure 
is suggested for the base, the reactive indole 
nucleus being that on the left; this differs 
from the remaining two by being attached to 


L * the rest of the molecule at carbon atoms which 
are each adjacent to nitrogen atoms. D.^F. T. 
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Preparation of Formaldehyde Derivatives of Xanthine 
and its Substitution Products. Fabbenfabriken vorm. Friedb. 
Bayer & Co. (D.K.-P. 254488).—When xanthine, itb derivatives, or 
the purine bases are gently heated in aqueous or hydrochloric acid 
solution with formaldehyde (or its generators), they furnish compounds 
of marked therapeutic value. The following are described : (1) 

From 1:3-dimethylxanthine and formaldehyde in aqueous solution, 
contains 14% formaldehyde, m. p. 265° when slowly heated, but if 
suddenly subjected to a temperature of 165—170°, violent decom¬ 
position occurs with regeneration of 1: 3-dimethylxanthine. 

(2) From 3 : 7-dimethylxanthine with paraformaldehyde in fuming 
hydrochloric acid solution, it forms characteristic needles, contains 14% 
formaldehyde, and does not melt below 300°. 

(3) From xanthine and formaldehyde, contains 32% formaldehyde ; 

and (4) from 3-methylxanthine contains 16% of formaldehyde. These 
compounds readily decompose in the organism with elimination of 
formaldehyde. F. M. 0. M. 

The'Anomalies in the Solubility of Urio Acid (Colloidal 
Uric Acid). Heinrich Schade and E. Boden ( t Zeitsdi . physiol . 
Chom., 1913, 83, 347—380).—If uric acid is suspended in boiling 
water, and alkali is then added very slowly until the mixture is just 
alkaline to phenolphthalein, the acid appears to pass into solution. 
This solution can be made by one of the following methods to set to a 
solid gel: (a) by the addition of concentrated sodium chloride solution; 
(h) by addition of other salt solutions, such as ammonium sulphate, 
which are ordinarily employed for the precipitation of colloids; (c) by 
addition of alcohol, and (d) by rapid cooling. The same phenomenon 
can be produced when the acid is neutralised by ammonia, lithium, 
sodium and potassium hydroxides, by the alkaline earths, and even 
ferric hydroxide. The appearance of the gel thus produced is described 
in great detail, and also the phenomena of its gradual transformation 
into the ordinary crystalline form. The colloid appears to be a super¬ 
saturated uric acid solution, in which the uric acid forms an adsorption 
compound with the alkali, which causes it to retain the colloidal form, 
and this adsorption compound appears to be a preliminary stage in the 
formation of the true chemical crystalline compound. The view here 
advanced can explain certain anomalies, to which Bechhold and 
"Ziegler have called attention as regards the solubility of uric acid in 
serum, EL B. S. 

Purines. VIII. 2 :8-Dihydroxy-l: 9-dimethyIpurine and 
2-Hydroxy-6 :9-dimethylpurine. Gael O.jJohns (J. Biol . Chem, 9 
1913, 14, 1—7).—2:8-Dihydroxy-l: 9-dimethylpurine is synthesised 
as follows: the potassium salt of 5-nitro-6-methylamino-2-hydroxy- 
pyrimidine (Johns, A., 1911, i, 506) when heated with methyliodide 
gives S-nitroS-niethylamino-S-hydroxy-Z-Triethylpi/rimidme, the con¬ 
stitution of which is established by heating the methylated product 
with sulphuric acid, when 5-nitro-2:6-dibydioxy-3-methylpyrimidine 
(Behrend and Thurm, A., 1902, i, 833) is obtained. 

On reducing the methylated product with fleshly precipitated 
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ferrous hydroxide, it is converted into $-amino fi-mpthylamino- 

o o 4 ? 7 * * 7* „^0(NHMe)-C-NH J rp . . . 

2-oxy-3-m6thylpyrwiidine 9 • *-“ lb 1S vor y 

soluble and purified only with difficulty. The crude base was 
accordingly heated with carbamide and converted into 2:8-dioxy‘ 

1: 9-dimethylpwiw, N^-NmP" 00 ’ 


By heating the potassium salt of acetyl-5 : G-diaraino-2-oxy-4- 
methylpyrimidine, 2-oiry-6: 9-dimethylpurine, 

N:OMe-q-NI‘ 


NlOMe-O-NH-. PAjr 


is obtained. 

5-Nitro-6-methylamino-2-oxy-3-methylpyri7nidine forms a bulky mass 
of hair-like crystals, m. p. 203°, to a colourless oil. 

The picrate of §-amino-§-ntethylamino-%oxy-3-7riethylpyrimidin6 
crystallises in long prisms, m. p. 200° (decomp.). 

2 : 8-Dioxy-l : 9 -dimethylpurine crystallises in small, irregular 
plates, which do not melt or char at 320°. 

2-Oxy-§ : 8-dimethylpuri7ie separates in small prisms with square 
ends, which slowly turn brown at 315°; they give a murexide 
reaction. E. F. A. 


Azomethines and Azo-dyes. Camille G. Yernkt (Arch. Set. phys. 
nat ., 1913,[iv],35,148—172).—The azomethines derived from anumber 
of diamines and benzaldehyde or its derivatives are described. In 
general they are formed quantitatively, the amount isolated depending 
on the manner in which the condensation is effected and the dilution 
of the solvents employed. 

2 - Mon onitrobenzid ine forms with benzaldehyde a yellowish-brown 
compound t m. p. 157°; with one molecule of p-nitrobenzaldehyde the 
product is red, m. p. 200—201°, with two molecules it is yellow, 
m. p. 205—206°; with dimethyl-^-aminobenzaldehyde it is yellow with 
an ill-defined melting point; with o-vanillin it is red, m, p. 200°- 

?n-Dinitrobenzidine and o-vanillin yield a reddish-brown product. 

Benzidinesulphone combines with one molecule of benzaldehyde to a 
yellow compound, m. p. 259—260°; with ^-nitrobenzaldehyde to a 
brown compound, m. p. 302—304°; with dimethyhp-aminobenz- 
aldehyde the compound is yellow, m. p. 318°; with o-vanillin it is 
yellowish-red. 

Diaminodipbenylamine and benzaldehyde form a yellow compound, 
m. p. 184—185°; with p-nitrobenzaldehyde the compound is black 
with a metallic lustre, m. p. 219°; with dimethyl-^-aminobenzaldehyde 
it is very similar, m. p. 222°; with o-vanillin it is brick-red, m. p. 
207—208° 

3:3'-Diaminocarbazole and benzaldehyde yield a yellow substance, 
m. p. 186°; the product withp-nitrobenzaldehyde is red, m. p. 306—307°; 
with dimethyl-jp-aminobenzaldehyde it is yellowish-brown, m. p. 
266—268°; with o-vanillin it is brick-red, m. p. 254—255°. 

franS’O-Diaminostilbene and benzaldehyde form a yellow product, 
m. p. 188°; with p-nitrobenzaldehyde it is orange-red, m. p. 228°; with 
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dimetbyl-p-aminobenzaldehyde it is yellow, m. p. 227°, and with 
o-vanillin it is red, m. p. 228°. 

p-Diaminostilbene yields a yellow compound with henzaldehyde, 
m. p. 254° $ an orange-red compound with p-nitrobenzaldehyde, m. p. 
242°; a reddish-yellow product with dimethyl-p-aminobenzaldehyde, 
m. p. 233°, and a red product with o-vanillin. 

These azomethines are all very similar; the nitro-group has a greater 
effect in intensifying the colour than the substituted amino-group. 

Most of the compounds have a normal composition with both 
amino-groups condensed, but traces of the condensation products with 
a single molecule of aldehyde are formed at the same time. 

A comparison is made of the colours obtained by soaking the 
material impregnated with sodium-/3-naphthoxide in the diazotised 
solutions of a number of diamines Whereas benzidine gives a brown, 
thiobenzidine and benzidinesulphone give reddish-brown shades, 
mononitrobenzidine gives a red, w-dinitrobenzidine an orange, and 
the o-dinitro-derivative a garnet-red. With 2 ; 2'- or 3 :3'-diamino- 
eaibazole the colour is almost black, and p-diaminostilbene gives a 
similar colour. The replacement of an atom of hydrogen by a 
univalent grouping has more influence on the colour than when two 
atoms of hydrogen are replaced by a bivalent substituent. 

Each of the diamino-bases studied has been coupled with five acid 
compounds, namely, H-aeid, chromotropic acid, Nevile and Winther’s acid, 
resorcinol, and naphthoic acid. The resulting compounds have not 
been analysed, but were directly utilised for dyeing tests. The colours 
obtained are detailed in tabular form; they act as substantive colours 
for cotton, and dye wool from acid solutions. E. E. A. 

Thiophenols. III. pp'-Azophenyl Methyl- and pp'-Azophenyl 
ESthyl-sulphide. Kurt Brand and Adolf Wirsing (Ber. t 1913, 46, 
820—829).—The authors have extended their previous work on pp f - 
azophenyl methyl sulphide (A., 1912, i, 666), and have investigated the 
corresponding ethyl derivative. 

A concentrated aqueous solution of sodium hydroxide and sodium 
sulphide is gradually added to a boiling alcoholic solution of di-p-nitro- 
diphenyl disulphide. From the cooled reaction mixture, the sodium 
derivative of p-nitrophenyl mercaptan, O 0 H 4 O 2 NSNa,2H 2 O, separates 
in golden leaflets, which decompose when heated slightly above 100°. 
The salt dissolves in water, forming a yellow solution, which, on addition 
of acid, becomes colourless and deposits p-nitrophenyl mercaptan. The 
solution absorbs oxygen with the formation of the disulphide. When 
warmed with an excess of ethyl bromide, the above sodium salt is 
transfoimed into p-nitrophenyl ethyl sulphide, m. p. 48° (Blanksma, 
A., 1902, i, 282, gives 40°; L. Gattermann, 44°). pp '-Azoxyphenyl ethyl 
sulphide, ON 2 (C 6 H 4 *SEb) 2 , is obtained when a methyl-alcoholic solution 
of p-nitrophenyl ethyl sulphide is added to a boiling solution of sodium 
methoxide in methyl alcohol. It forms pale yellow needles, m. p. 
97—98°. A sulphinium compound could not be obtained from it by 
the action of methyl sulphate. 

jytf-llydrazophmyl ethyl sulphide , m. p. 76°, is obtained in the 
same manner as the corresponding methyl compound (Joe . cit In 
alkaline alcoholic solution it is more readily oxidised by air than the 
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latter compound, and forms pp '-azophenyl ethyl sulphide . m. p. 132°. 
Treatment -with concentrated hydrochloric acid transforms />;/-hydrazo- 
phenyl ethyl sulphide into p -aminophenyl ethyl sulphide hydrochloride , 
which readily gives up a portion of the hydrogen chloride. The free 
base, obtained from the hydrochloride by means of ammonia, has 
b. p. 165°/12 mm. (compare Auwers and Beger, A., 1894, i, 466; 
Monier-Williams, T., 1906, 89, 278; Gattermann, A., 1912, i, 986). 
p-Acetylaminophenyl ethyl sulphide, m. p. 116°, is obtained by shaking 
an aqueous solution of p-aminophenyl ethyl sulphide hydrochloride 
with sodium acetate and acetic anhydride, or by boiling the free base 
with the same reagents. 

^//-Azophenyl ethyl sulphide, N’ 2 (C 0 F 4 , SEt) 21 orange leaflets, m. p. 
132°, is obtained by reduction of p-nitrophenyl ethyl sulphide by means 
of zinc and sodium hydroxide and oxidation of the hot, filtered 
solution by passing air through it. With mineral acids and strong 
organic acids it yields intensely blue solutions. The crystalline 
hydrochloride and trichloroacetate could not be obtained in the pure 
state, as they decompose during filtration. The sulphate , 

green metallic needles, is obtained by the addition of sulphuric acid to 
a solution of pp'-azophenyl ethyl sulphide in glacial acetic acid. The 
following double salts have been obtained; C 16 H ]8 N 2 S 2 ,HCl,HgCl 2 , 
dark violet needles; C lfi H 18 N 2 S 2 ,HCl,FeCl 8 , green leaflets; 

tCi 6 H 18 F 2 S 2 ,H01] 2 ,FeCl 8 , 

dark green needles; C 16 H 18 N 0 S 2 ,HCl,SnOL, green leaflets; 

[C ]6 H- 18 N 2 S 21 HCl] s Sn01 41 

dark green needles. They were prepared by mixing jop'-azophenyl 
ethyl sulphide with the metallic chloride in hot glacial acetic acid 
solution, addition of hydrochloric acid being necessary in the first, 
third, and fifth cases. They are immediately decomposed by water. 

When #p'-azophenyl ethyl sulphide is heated with methyl sulphate 
and the reaction mixture treated with alcohol, light red crystals, m. p. 
158°, are obtained. The aqueous solution yields, on addition of 


potassium iodide, a sulphinium iodide, m. p. 158—160°, analyses of 
which gives results from which the authors conclude that the 
substance is jop'-azopbenyldimethylsulphinium iodide. The discrepancy 
between the m. p. now found and that previously given (174—175°, fee. 
cit .) is attributed to impurity of the specimen. 

In extension of their previous work, the authors have prepared the 
double salt , (C 14 H.^F 2 ^,H01) 2 SnCl 4 , green needles by the action of 
stannic chloride ana hydrochloric acid on a solution of pp'-azophenyl 
methyl sulphide in glacial acetic acid. They al&o find that pp '- azo- 
phenyldimethylsulphinium methyl sulphate is more conveniently 


prepared by heating p'-azophenyl methyl sulphide and methyl 
sulphate for an instant at the boiling point and treatment of the 
resulting product with alcohol. When this salt is treated with 


sodium hydroxide, it forms anew compound , 0 18 H 2fl 0 8 N 2 S 4 , investigation 
of which is not yet completed. H. W, 


The Lakes of Hydroxylic Dyes. Riohabd MOhlau ( Ber t) 1913, 
46, 443—456).—[With Johannes Maetzel ]— A brief account is first 
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given of previous investigations of the compounds of dye*? with 
mordants. 

A number of compounds were prepared from various metallic mor¬ 
dants and hydroxylic dyes by precipitation. For the production of 
simple lakes derived from tervalent metals, solutions of a salt of the 
metal and of the potassium derivative of the dye were mixed. In 
order to obtain more complex lakes containing both tervalent and 
bivalent metals, the tervalent metal derivative was first prepared, and its 
solution in ammonium hydroxide was then treated with a solution of 
an equivalent amount of the salt of the bivalent metal (compare Liechti 
and Suida, A., 1884, 794; 1885, 315; Liebermann and Michaelis, A., 
1895, i, 108, 671 ; Biltz, A., 1906, ii, 78). 

The fact that the lakes with the tervalent metals will dissolve 
readily in ammonium hydroxide indicates that the metallic atom is 
attached to hydroxylic oxygen, producing phenolic salts; the further 
introduction of the bivalent metallic atoms is then due to replacement 
of the hydrogen of the carboxyl or remaining hydroxyl group. 

The following lakes of alizarin with tervalent metals were prepared, 
of the type Me'*(C 14 H r 0 4 ) 3 : aluminium, dark brown powder; chromium, 
yellow powder; iron, bluish-black powder. These could give calcium 
derivatives of the general formula Me 2 "'Ca 8 (0 14 H 6 0 4 ) 6 ; aluminium 
calcium, violet-brown; chromium calcium , deep violet; iron calcium , 
bluish-violet. 

Of p-nitrobenzeneazosalicylic acid (the acid of alizarin-yellow-B.), the 
following lakes were obtained with tervalent metalsof thegeneralformula 
[N0 s -0 6 H 4 -N 2 -0 6 H 8 (C0 2 H)-0‘] 8 M ,/ ': 
aluminium, red; chromium, brown; iron, chocolate. These gave 
calcium derivatives of the general formula 

(NO 2 -C 6 H 4 -N s -O 0 H 8 <5 ) i>) 8 Ca3Al 2 : 

aluminium calcium , brownish-red; chromium calcium, brown; iron 
calcium, brownish-black. 

The simple tervalent metallic lakes are more stable towards dilute 
acid and alkali than the more complex lakes containing two metals; of 
the latter, the aluminium calcium Jakes are most stable and the iron 
calcium least, and those of alizarin are more stable than the correspond¬ 
ing derivatives of p-nitrobenzeneazosalicylic acid. 

Benzeneazonaphtholsulphonic acid, N 2 Ph* O 10 H 6 (OH) ’SOjlI, n ud 
azo-o-toluene-azonaphtholsulphonic acid, 

O 6 H 4 Me-N 2 -C fl H 8 Me-N is -O 10 H 6 (OH)-SO 8 H, 
give unstable chromium lakes, brownish-red and claret-red respectively, 
which are decomposed by dilute alkali or mineral acid ; they are conse¬ 
quently regarded as being normal chromium salts and not phenolic 
derivatives. Complex lakes containing two metals could not be pre¬ 
pared from them. D. F. T. 


Preparation of Acetyl Derivatives of Aniinoazobenzene, 
itsHomologues and Analogues. JSjoam k Co. (D.R.-P, 253884),— 
Acetyl derivatives of aminoazobenzene and of the aminoazo-compound 
prepared from o-toluidine have been described previously; it is now 
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found that by prolonged heating with excess of the reagent, diacetyl 
derivatives are formed. 

Diacetylaminoazotoluem exists in two modifications, long, reddish- 
yellow needles, m p. 65°, and in crystals, resembling potassium dichro¬ 
mate with m. p. 75°; diacetyluminoazobenzene forms long, thin plates, 
m. p. 103—104°. F. M. G. M. 

Density and Solution Volume of Certain Proteins. (Miss) 
Harriette Chick and Charles J. Martin (ZeUsch. Chetn. Ind. 
Kolloide , 1913, 12, 69—71).—From measurements of the density 
of casein, crystallised egg-albumin, crystallised serum-albumin and 
serum-globulin, and of the corresponding solution volumes in aqueous 
solution, it has been found that the density of the dissolved substance 
is in all cases gi eater than that of the free protein, the increase in 
density varying from 5 to 8%. In the case of serum-albumin and 
serum-globulin, the solution volume of the protein is independent of 
the concentration, whereas the contraction, which attends the dissolu¬ 
tion of casein, diminishes as the concentration increases. H. M. D. 

The Amount of Z-Tyrosine in Proteins and the Accuracy of 
its Estimation. Emil Abderhalden and Dionys Fuchs {Zeitsoh. 
physiol. Chem 1913, 83, 468—473).—The colorimetric method pro¬ 
posed for the estimation of Z-tyrosine by Folin and Denis (A., 1912, 
li, 1012) is shown to include other amino-acids, and to be untrust¬ 
worthy. It is possible by crystallisation to separate completely the 
tyrosine from the products of protein hydrolysis, particularly when 
the necessary concentration of the liquids is effected under reduced 
pressure. Most of the published determinations of tyrosine in 
proteins have been made with insufficient care. E. F. A. 

Colloidal Solutions. I. Certain Metallic Peptonates. 
Emanukle Patebn6 and Florentin Medigreceanu (Zeitsch. Chem. 2nd. 
Kolloide, 1913, 12, 65—68).—Solutions of iron, copper, zinc, and 
barium peptonate were subjected to prolonged dialysis, and after 
making up the volumes of the dialysed and residual solutions to the 
volume of the original solutions, measurements were made of the 
freezing point, total solids, ash, total nitrogen, and metal for each 
portion, the data being compared with the corresponding numbers for 
the original solutions. The observations seem to show that the 
substances formed by combination of peptone with the metal are, at 
any rate in the case of iron and copper, of colloidal nature. 

H. M. D, 

Porphyrinogen. Hans Fischer and Erich Bartholomaus (Ber,, 
1913, 46, 511—514).—By the action of a mixture of glacial acetic 
acid and hydrogen iodide in presence of phosphonium iodide on hasmin 
in the cold, a colourless, crystalline reduction product, C 88 H 42 0 4 N 4 , of 
high molecular weight is obtained. This is termed porphyrinogen in 
view of its ready conversion into a red product having the spectroscopic 
properties of porphyrin. 

Sodium methoxide acts on porphyrinogen forming phyllopyrrolo; 

VOL. CIV. i. // 
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also a porphyrin, of which the hydrochloride crystallises in centrically 
grouped needles—probably mesoporphyrin. 

On oxidation, porphyrinogen yields methyl ethylmaloinimide and 
haematic acid. 

The colourless porphyrinogen behaves as a sensibilising agent when 
injected into mice exposed to light rays. E. F. A. 

Pepsin. II. Serafino Dezani (Aiti R . Accad . Sci. Torim, 1913, 
48, 194—200. Compare A., 1910, i, 449).—The pepsin prepared 
according to the method previously described contains very little 
chlorine, and the author now finds that by suitable purification this 
element can be removed almost completely without diminishing the 
activity of the product. It appears, therefore, that the statements of 
previous authors that chlorine is a constituent of the substance are 
incorrect. B. Y. S. 

Some Properties of Koji-diastase. G. Kita (7. Incf. Eng. 
Chem., 1913, 5, 220—222).—It has been generally assumed that koji 
(a culture of Aspergillus oryzae on steamed rice) contains two different 
saccharifying enzymes only, namely, amylase and glucase, and that the 
dextrose present in a liquid saccharified by means ot koji is produced by 
these two enzymes. Comparative experiments on starch and maltose 
showed, however, that more dextrose was produced from the starch 
than from maltose, and the author concludes that koji contains a third 
enzyme which produces dextrose directly from starch without the aid 
of glucase. 

Sodium chloride has a protecting action on koji-diastase when 
heated, but not on malt-diastase, whilst sodium phosphate, asparagine, 
and sulphuric acid impair its activity more quickly. The inhibitory 
action of the sodium chloride depends on the concentration of the 
diastase ; in a dilute solution of the enzyme it is very marked, 
but not in a concentrated solution. The activity of koji-diastase 
may be conserved in brine solution for a long period. T. S. P. 

The Reversibility of the Ferment Action of Emulsin. 
EmileBourquelot and J. Coirre (i Oornpt . rend., 1913, 156,643—640; 
7, Pharm . CT«w.,1913,[vii], 7, 236—240. Compare A., 1912,i,928;this 
vol., i, 212).—The state of equilibrium attained during the synthesis 
or hydrolysis of a glucoside in alcoholic solution under the influence of 
emulsin is independent of the amount of emulsin used and depends 
solely on the proportions of the components of the glucoside in Iho 
solution. The action is thus a true reversible reaction, the only effect 
of varying the concentration of the emulsin being to vary the rate at 
which equilibrium is reached. W. G, 

Hydrolysis of Amygdalin Under the Influence of Emulsin. 
Leopold Bosenthaler (Arch. Pharm., 1913, 251, 85—89).—Krieble’s 
observation (A., 1912, i, 482) that certain kinds of emulsin react with 
amygdalin to give Z-benzaldehydecyanohydrin is confirmed, and a 
series of experiments has been made to determine the mode of forma¬ 
tion of the latter. It is shown that a portion of the benzaldehyde and 
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hydrogen cyanide which result from the gradual breaking down of 
amygdalin through mandelonitrile-gluco3ide and d-benzaldehyde- 
cyanohydrin re-combine to form t-benzaldebydecyanohydrin, and if 
an emulsin such as that from cherry kernels, which is very rich in 
d-oxynitrilase, is used, hydrolysis of the (^component of the inactive 
cyanohydrin ensues, ^-benz aldehyde cyanohydrin being left unaltered. 

T. A. H. 


Distribution of Emulsin-like Enzymes. Leopold Rosentiialer 
(Arch. Pharm., 1913,'251, 56—84).—The work done in recent years 
on “ emulsin v shows that the latter may include different enzymes 
depending on its origin (A., 1910, i, 800; Armstrong and others, 
A., 1912, i, 816). The author has, therefore, investigated a large 
number of plants, particularly those which are known to be cyano- 
genetic, with a view to ascertaining which of the ordinary components of 
“almond emulsin” they contain. For this purpose the mixture of 
enzymes prepared from the plant was mixed with (1) a solution of 
amygdalin, (2) a mixture of bdnzaldehyde and hydrocyanic acid 
(A, 1909, i, 74, 622), and (3) dl- benzaldehydeeyanohydrin (Feist, A., 
1909, i, 589), and the products of the reaction, if any, investigated. 
The results are described in detail in the original, and are also tabulated 
for convenience of reference. The following points of special interest 
are recorded. Enzymes capable of producing asymmetric synthesis or 
decomposition (reactions 2 and 3 above) are widespread in plants, 
although less so that those capable of decomposing amygdalin; this 
apparent difference may, however, be due to the fact that enzymes of 
the last-mentioned type are easier to detect by means of their product 
of reaction. Enzymes of these types may occur in plants which do 
not yield hydrogen cyanide, but in such cases they are not found in the 
leaves. These enzymes are not identical with those which decompose 
amygdalin, since in certain cases, such as Ilydnocarpzts Wightiancc seeds, 
Pangium edule seeds, and Prunue laurooerasus leaves, negative results 
were obtained in reaction (1) and positive results with (2) and (3). 
Similarly, in other cases positive results were obtained for reaction (2) 
and negative results for reaction (3). An enzyme preparation 
from the seeds of Taraktogenos Blunui furnished in reaction (2) £-benz tl- 
dehydecyanohydrin instead of the d-isomeride furnished by enzymes 
derived from plants of the order Prunacem; these seeds therefore 
appear to contain a Z-oxynitrilese, which may also be present in the 
flowers of Achillea millefolium. No enzyme capable of producing 
optically active nitriles from ketones and hydrocyanic acid was observed. 
The enzyme of Twrahtogenos Blumei is soluble in brine, but not in 
water. T. A. H. 

Oxydases. VI. Tyrosinase is also a Deamidising Enzyme. 
Robert Ciiodat and K. Schweizer (Arch. Sci. phys. nat., 1913, 35, 
140—147. Compare A., 1912, ii, 399, 611).—It has been shown 
previously that for the completion of the colour reaction between 
tyrosinase and p-cresol, the presence of an amino-acid is necessary. It 
is now proved that tyrosinase has a deamidising action on glycine, 
which it converts into carbon dioxide, ammonia, and formaldehyde. 

f f 2 
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The change is greatly facilitated by the addition of lime water. The 
formation of formaldehyde is identified by means of Rimini’s reagent 
(phenylhydrazine hydrochloride and potassium ferrooyanide), that of 
ammonia by means of Nessler’s and Trilhat’s reagents. The inter¬ 
action of ^-cresol, glycine, and tyrosinase is prevented by the addition 
of calcium hydroxide; in its absence the blue coloration is obtained, 
and formaldehyde and ammonia are detected amongst the products of 
reaction. 

With alanine and tyrosinase, acetaldehyde is formed in place of 
formaldehyde. Benzaldehyde is obtained from phenylglycine and 
tyrosinase. 

The presence of formaldehyde in plant tissues does not necessarily 
indicate photo-synthesis. Attention is drawn to the parallelism between 
the action of tyrosinase and of hydrogen peroxide on glycine (compare 
Dakin, A., 1906-1911). E. F. A. 

Preparation of Derivatives of Nitrohydroxy- and Amino- 
hydroxy-arylarsinic Acids Containing Sulphur. Farbwerke 
vork. Meister, Lucius & Bruning (D.R.-P. 253757).—When an 
alkaline solution of 3-nitro4-hydroxyphenylarsinic acid is saturated 
with hydrogen sulphide at the ordinary temperature, it gives rise to 
nitrohydroxyphmylarsenosesquisulphide^ [N0 2 '0 6 H 8 (0H) • As] 2 S 3 , which 
crystallises from xylene in hard, yellow, nodular crystals, m. p. 160° 
(about). 

Compounds obtained by the action of sodium sulphide on 3-nitro-4- 
hydroxyphenylarsinic acid (a pale brown powder), of hydrogen sulphide 
on 3-amino-4-hydroxyphenylarsinic acid, and on its hydrochloride aie 
also described. F. M. G. M. 

Aromatic Arsenic Compounds. IV. Preparation of 

3- Nitro 4-dimethylaminophenylarsinio Acid and of 3-Nitro- 

4- hydroxyphenylarsinic Acid. P. Kabrer (Ber., 1913, 46, 
515—517).—^-Dimethylaminophenylarsinic acid is readily nitrated on 
solution in a mixture of acetic and nitric acids. When the mono- 
nitrodimethylaminophenylarsimc acid, N0 2 'O tf H 3 (NMe 2 )*AsO J H 2 , is 
warmed with sodium hydroxide, it is converted into 3-nitio-4-hydroxy- 
phenylarsinic acid (Benda and Beitheim, A., 1913, i, 63), which in 
turn, when reduced, gives rise to the base, 

NH 2 *C 6 H 8 (OH)‘As:As*(J c H 8 (OH)-NII j , 
corresponding with salvaisan. 

When 3-nitro-4-dimethylaminophenylarsinic acid is similaily 
reduced, tetrametbyltetra-aminoarsenobenzene, 

NMe 2 -C 0 H s (NH 2 )-As:As-C 0 H B (NH 2 )-NMo 2 , 
is obtained. This compound has no curative action towards mice 
infected with trypanosomes. 

S-^itro-^dimethylaminophenylarsinic acid crystallises in lustrous, 
yellow needles. 

The hydrochloride of Utrametliyltetra-aminoarsenobenzene is a 
yellowish-white powder. E. F. A. 

Aromatic Arsenic Compounds. III. Triazoarylarsinio 
Acids and Some of their Derivatives. P. Karrer (iten, 1913, 
46, 249—255).—Some triazophenylarsinic acids have been prepared 
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by the addition of sodium azoimide to the corresponding diazofcised 
amines. They are very stable towards dilute sulphuric acid, and cannot 
be hydrolysed to aminophenols, but the o-nitrated azoimides give up 
nitrogen when heated and undergo rearrangement to o-dinitroso-com¬ 
pounds (compare Zincke and Schwarz, A., 1899, i, 751), which can be 
readily condensed with dimethylaniline to phenazine derivatives. 

p -Triazophenylwrsinic add , N s *C 0 H 4 *AsO 8 H 2 , from p-aminophenyl- 
arsinic acid, crystallises in stout, white crystals, and gives a mono¬ 
sodium salt. 3-Iodo-±4riazophenylardnic acid forms white crystals, 
and Z-niPro-i-triazophenylwsemc oxide , N 3 , O c H 3 (N0 2 )'AsO, prepared 
from 3-nitro-4-aminophenylarsenic dichloride, which, in turn, is 
obtained from the arsinic acid, is a yellow, crystalline powder. 
Z-Nitr(hi4riazophmylarsinic acid, a yellow, crystalline powder, loses 
nitrogen at 75°, and changes into 3: i-dinztrosophenylarsinio acid, 
C 6 H 8 (NO) 2 * As0 8 H s ; this condenses with dimethylaniline to form 2- 
(or Z^dirmthylamwiophenazine^-arsinic acid, C 14 H 12 0 3 N 3 As, as a blue 
dye which is very soluble in acetic acid and in sodium hydroxide. 2- 
Mtro-Z-triazophenylarsinic acid also condenses with dimethylaniline, but 
2-(or Z-ydimethylaminophenazine-8-arsinic acid is insoluble in sodium 

hydroxide and has a reddish tinge. 3- 
Nitro-4-triazophenylarsinic acid can also 
be condensed with o-phenylenediamine 
in glacial acetic acid, when the acetate of 
2:3- diaminophenazine - 7 - arsinic acid 
separates as a brick-red powder. The 
free base (annexed formula) is yellow, 
gives a diacetyl derivative as a yellowish-brown powder, and when 
treated with sodium nitrite and acetic acid deposits the compound, 

A S O s H s -0 6 H s <n>OoH ! <^5>F ) 
in the form of a brown powder. J. 0. W. 


N 




\s%As 

N 


Iso- and Hetero-poly-salts. VIII. Alkylarsinomolybdates. 
Arthur Rosenheim and Robert Bileoki 1913, 46, 539—557. 
Compare A., 1911, i, 109, 265; ii, 116, 612; this vol., ii, 59).—In 
order to examine further the extension of Werner’s co-ordination 
theory to poly-acids by Miolati and Pizzighelli (A., 1908, ii, 595), the 
authors hare prepared a series of alkylarsinomolybdates. They find 
that the number of Mo0 4 or Mo 2 0 7 radicles which unite with the 
alkylarsenates to form complex compounds is intimately connected 
with the number of oxygen atoms in the arsinate anion, and diminishes 
as the number of alkyl radicles present increases. The basicity of the 
hetero-poly-acids so formed is either equal to, on, generally, higher than, 
that of the corresponding alkylarsinates. Normal hetero-poly-salts 
could Dot in all cases be obtained. This is attributed to the fact that 
the acids contain weakly electro-negative complex ions which are 
hydrolysed on neutralisation of the solutions. The composition of the 
hetero-poly-salts is found to depend on the electro-affinity of the 
central atom; more powerfully electronegative anions, such as the 
phenylarsinate- and jp-hydroxyphenylarsinate-anions unite with Mo0 4 
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radicles, whilst the weaker electronegative anions, such as the 
dialkylarsinate-anion, unite with Mo 2 0 7 radicles. 

The authors’ experiments on solutions of cacodylic and molybdic 
acids agree with those of Miolati (loo. cit.), The latter, however, 
found breaks in the graph for the electrical conductivity of solutions 
of molybdic and methylarsinic acids at the proportions 
AsMe0 3 H: Mo0 8 - 2 : 5 and 1:10. 

Since these figures did not agree with those obtained by the author.*, 
the latter have plotted Miol&ti’s graph on a larger scale, and find that 
it is not exact, somewhat weak breaks actually occurring at the 
proportions AsMeOgH: Mo0 8 «=l :6 and 1 : 9. The corrected result 
agrees with the authors’ determinations. 

A boiling aqueous solution of sodium methylarsinate was saturated 
with molybdic acid, and, after concentration, an excess of guanidinium 
chloride was added. Two guanidinium salts were thereby obtained, 
the less soluble of which was composed of rectangular plates having 
the formula (CN 8 H 0 ) 2 [AsMe(Mo 2 O 7 ) s ],llH 2 O, whilst the more soluble 
salt consisted of white needles having the composition 


(CN 8 H 0 ) 8 H S 


Me 

As(Mo 2 0 7 ) 4 


—Mo 2 0 7 — 


Me 

(Mo 2 0 7 ) 4 As ,8H 2 0. 


In alkaline solution only the latter salt was obtained. 

Sodium phenylarsinate, when similarly treated, also yielded two 
guanidinium salts. The less readily soluble salt, white leaflets, 

(ON 8 BT 6 )H[ AsPh (M o0 4 )g], H 2 0, 

did not yield a neutral salt when boiled with excess of guanidinium 
carbonate. The more soluble salt, long, white needles, 

(CN 3 H e ) e H( ^ M °Q^ JMoO < ) 4 A S Phj 6g!! o > 

behaved according to conductivity measurements as the salt of a 


normal pentabasic substance. Tho hydrogen atoms could not be 
replaced by base in aqueous solution. In faintly alkaline solution, 
the more soluble salt was exclusively formed. When the latter salt 
was suspended in water and gently heated with guanidinium carbonate, 
^ -r. //rvr -tr \ xr (Mo0 4 ) g ft>Plr, _. 


rAs 

the salt, (ON 8 H 6 ) 6 H ? n 


tn 

,4II 2 0, was ob¬ 


tained. Precisely similar silts were obtained from those derivatives 
of phenylarsinic acid which did not form too powerfully electro¬ 
negative anions; thus, fiom sodium ;>aminophenylamnate, tho 

L O TT 1 

AS(-j^ o q j 2 |,5H 2 0, pale yellow leaflets, 

was prepared, whilst sodium jo-hydroxyphenylarsinate yieldod a 

guanidinium salt, (CN 8 H 6 ) 2 |^As^^^^Jj 2H 2 0, white needles, and 

also a more soluble salt, crystallising in small plates. A complex 
salt dexived from p-carboxyphenylarsinio acid could not be isolated. 

Sodium cacodyl&te, when treated with molybdic acid and subse¬ 
quently with guanidinum chloride, gave the gumidinium salt, 

(ON 8 H 6 ) 2 ^ s ^ e2 ^^^ 7 ^J, colourless, anhydrous plates, The micro 
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crystalline lead, copper , and silver salts were also prepared. The potassium 
salt, prepared from potassium cacodylate in the usual manner, formed 

microscopic needles of the formula K 2 H^ s ^ e2 ^Q-^^ 2 J. The corre¬ 
sponding b<M'iwm> salt was obtained by the action of barium chloride on 
the sodium salt. 


In a similar manner, the gucmidinium salt, 

(0N a F c ) 2 H[ AsPh ^A)2],H 2 O ) 

white, hexagonal plates, was a obtained from sodium diphenylarsinate. 

An aqueous solution of trimethylarsonium hydroxide was saturated 
with molybdie acid at its boiling point. The solution, when con¬ 
centrated, deposited a yellow, microcrystalline substance, 

AsMe s (OH) 8 H 8 ^ AsMe8 ( Mo * 0 ^ 0 ^ 02 ° 7 ^ AsM:e *J,3H s O. 

When, however, guanidmium chloride was added to the above solution 
before the latter compound had separated, the guanidinium salt, 

was obtained as microscopic, white plates. 

When triphenylarsine oxide was dissolved in boiling aqueous sodium 
molybdate solution and the latter acidified by gradual addition of hydro¬ 
chloric acid, a yellow, amorphous substance, [^As^^qJ, was obtained. 

2 H. W 


Preparation of Organic Arsenic Compounds. Heinrich Bart 
(D.R.-P. 254345. Compare this vol., i, 115).—When solutions of iso - 
diazo-compounds react with diarylarsenious oxides (or acids) they give 
rise to triarylarsine hydroxides or oxides : 

RNINOH + R 2 As-OH - N 2 + R 3 AsO + HgO. 

A 10% solution of sodium p-nitroisodiazobenzene is slowly treated 
with dinitrodiphenylarsenious acid and sodium hydroxide (1 mol.); on 
slowly heating to 75—80°, nitrogen is evolved, and on the addition of 
acid the trinitrotriphenylarsine oxide separates as a brown precipitate. 

The required dinitrodiphenylarsenious add is obtained by the careful 
reduction of dinitrodiphenylarsinic acid with hydrogen iodide in acetic 
acid solution; when heated it decomposes energetically without fusion. 

f. m. a. m: 


Preparation of U nsy mmetrical Arseno-compounds. 

Farbwbrke vorm. Meister, Lucius & Bruning (D.R.-P. 253226).— 
Unsy mmetrical aromatic arseno-compounds have previously been pre¬ 
pared (this vol., i, 116), and this reaction has now been extended to the 
case of compounds containing both aliphatic and aromatic residues. 
Z-Amino-i-hydroxybmzmewsmomethane (annexed formula), a yellow 
xttj powder soluble in dilute acids and alkaline 

i_ j__:__ \ ___u 


cHo-a s :as< 


2 hydroxides, is obtained when a methyl-alcoholic 
•OH solution of 3-amino-4-hydroxyphenylarsenious 
oxide is treated with a similar solution of 


methyl arsenious oxide (A., 1906, i, 488), water added, and the mixture 
reduced with sodium hyposulphite. 
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One or both of the arsenious oxides in the foregoing reaction can be 
replaced by the corresponding acids, in which case the reduction is 
carried out with stannous chloride and hydrogen iodide at -10° 
to -20°. F. M. G. M. 


Preparation of Aromatic Arseno-compounds. Farbwerke 
yorm. Meister, Lucius & Bruning (D.R.-P. 254187. Compare A., 
1909, i, 347; 1910, i, 148).—When aromatic arsinic acids are 
reduced in strongly acid solution they give rise to primary arsines of 
general formula R*AsH 2 (R =aryl), which can be condensed with aryl- 
arsenious oxides or haloids to yield aromatic arseno deiivatives (this vol., 
i, 117): B*AsH 2 + It*AsO = JCt # As>: As*R + H 2 0; R-AsH 2 + R*AsCl 2 - 
R-As:As*R4-2HC1. 

O y—v 4 - A mino - 4' - hydroxyarsenobenxene 

-Asl As-<^ ^)OH (annexed formula), a yellow powder, 
>—/ decomposes at about 200°; 3-amino- 

4-hydroxy-4'-glycylarsenobenzene (this vol., i, 116) darkens at 120° 
and decomposes violently at 150°, and Z-amino-i-hydroxyarsenobentsene 
-^■tt (annexed formula) forms a yellow powder. 
y —v y —v 2 Other compounds mentioned as being 

NOH prepared by this method are 4 : JAdiaraino- 
^' Ns —' arsenobenzene and 3 : 3'-diamino-4:4'- 

dihydroxyarsenobenzene. F. M. G. M. 


Preparation of Aromatic Stibinic Acids. Chemisohr Fabrik 
von Frjedr. Heyden (D.R.-P. 254421. Compare Trans., 1911, 99, 
2286).—Phenylstibinic acid has previously been prepared (Hasenbaumer 
and others) by a somewhat complicated series of reactions; the following 
simple method i«* now described. 

Antimony trioxide (140 parts) is dissolved at the ordinary tempera¬ 
ture in 764 parts of hydrochloric acid (D 1*123), treated with sodium 
hydroxide (600 parts) in water (3000 parts), and rapidly cooled to 0°, 
when part of the sodium antimonite separates. A solution of aniline- 
diazonium sulphate (prepared from 93 parts of aniline and 147 parts 
of sulphuric acid) is then rapidly stirred in, either with or without the 
addition of copper paste ; after some hours the mixture is carefully 
neutralised with sulphuric acid, filtered, and the phenylstibinic acid 
precipitated by the addition of hydrochloric acid. To purify the 
product from antimony trioxide it is dissolved in hot hydrochloric acid 
(D 1*123), and the solution saturated with solid ammonium chloiide, 
when on cooling phenylstibinic oxychloride separates in glistening 
leaflets; this is isolated, decomposed with sodium carbonate, and the 
pure phenylstibinic acid precipitated with hydrochloric acid. As thus 
prepared, phenylstibinic acid is stable at 250° (Hasenbaumer gives 
decomp, point 200°). 

y-Hydroxyphenylstibinic acid and p-acetylaminophenylstibinic acid 
are similarly prepared from p-aminophenol and monoacetyl-p-phenylene 
diamine respectively; the sodium salt of the latter dissolves in water 
with a neutral reaction, p -Aminophenylstibinic acid, obtained by the 
hydrolysis of the foregoing acid, combines readily with aldehydes 
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(salicylaldehyde) to furnish hydtoxybenzylidene derivatues or on 
diazotisation gives rise to a red azo-derivative with alkaline /J-naphthol. 

• F. M. G. M. 

Preparation of Nuclear Substituted Mercury Derivatives of 
Aromatic Hydroxy-acids Chemische Fabrik von Fjriedr. Heyden 
(D.R.-P. 255030).—The following therapeutically active organic 
derivatives of mercury have now been prepared. 

Her curydisalicylic acid, Hg[C 0 H 8 (OH)*OO 2 H] 2 , a colourless powder, 
insoluble in water, is obtained by the reduction - of o-hydroxymercuri- 
salicylic anhydride with sodium formaldehydesulphenate, and is 
employed in the form of its neutral alkali salts. 

Mercury-bis-mlphosalicylic acid , also employed in the form of its 
sodium salt, is similarly prepared from sodium mercurisulphosalicylate. 

Mercwry-bis-arsenosalicylic acid , a colourless powder, is obtained 
from mercury arsenosalicylic acid. 

Sodium mercuri-bis-2-naphthol-3 : 6 disulphonic acid and mercury-bis- 
i-hydroxy-m-tolyl-l-arsinic acid are also employed in the form of their 
crystalline sodium salts. F. M. G. M. 


Physiological Chemistry. 


The Influence of Phosphorus on Respiratory Metabolism. 
Otto Hibz (Zettsch. Biol., 1913, 60, 187—310).—The respiratory 
exchange in rabbits sinks regularly during inanition. On the 
second day the nitrogenous output and the urea rise and remain 
at a constant level as the organ protein is utilised. In fat animals 
the consumption of the organ protein is delayed. In phosphorus 
poisoning the decrease in respiratory metabolism is not a specific 
effect of the poison on metabolism, but is secondary to pain and 
other symptoms produced. With small doses there is a slight 
increase in respiratory activity. The nephritis produced lessens the 
output of nitrogen, but m fat animals this is preceded by an 
increase. Carbohydrate metabolism is unaffected. The combustion 
of fat increases. No support is found tor the hypothesis that the 
fat which appears in the organs (“ fatty degeneration ”) is of protein 
origin. The permeability of the blood vessels is greatly increased. 

W. D. H. 


The Coagulation of Blood. Wilhelm Cbamer and Harold 
Pringle (Quart. J. expt . Physiol ., 1913, 6, 1—12).— If oxalate 
plasma is filtered through a Berkfeld filter, it does ndfc clot when 
calcium chloride is added to it. This is due to removal of the 
platelets, which are still present in oxalate plasma prepared in 
other ways. The addition of calcium chloride to ordinary oxalate 
plasma liberates thrombokinase (Howell's thromboplastin) from the 
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platelets. Soluble calcium salts, in addition to this primary effect 
on the platelets, contribute also to tbe formation of fibrin under the 
influence of the substance liberated from the "platelets. In 
paraffined tubes blood remains fluid because the platelets are intact; 
when transferred to glass tubes the platelets in contact with the 
glass disintegrate, and clotting ensues. The phenomena described 
by Nolf as “ tliromboplastic agencies ” and “ centres of coagulation ” 
are due to the presence of platelets. Plasma free from platelets are 
not susceptible to the action of “ thromboplastic agencies.” 

W. D. H. 

The Plasma of Propeptone. Henri Stassano (Oompt, rend,, 
1913, 156, 735—738).—-The plasma obtained after the intravenous 
injection of propeptone differs in several respects from plasma, to 
which salts have been added. The first is coagulated when diluted 
either with distilled water or even with a solution of an anti¬ 
coagulating salt, whilst the latter is only coagulated on dilution 
with water. The plasma of propeptone behaves thus as a mixture 
of serum and fibrinogen in decalcified solution. The coagulation of 
propeptone plasma on dilution is unaffected by change in tem¬ 
perature, whilst that of the saline plasma is checked by cooling. 
In tubes coated with paraffin wax, the former plasma coagulates on 
dilution with only a slight retardation, whilst the latter remains 
indefinitely liquid. The coagulating power of propeptone plasma 
towards the peritoneal serum from a horse is greater at the moment 
of dilution than two hours afterwards, whilst that of saline plasma 
steadily increases after dilution. These differences point to the fact 
that, whilst in the saline plasma the fibrin-ferment is in an inactive 
state, in the plasma of propeptone it is in the active state. W. G. 

The Transference of the Digestion Products of Proteins 
from the Mother to the Foetus. GiussrpE Buglia (Biochem, 
Zeitsch 1913, 48, 362—372).—The distribution of nitrogen in the 
blood of the foetus and mother in the case of dogs was determined 
both when digestion products had been injected into the jugular 
or femoral vein, and when either no injection had been made, or 
only saline had been administered. From the comparison of the 
various results obtained, the conclusion is drawn that protein 
digestion products can pass directly from the mother to the foetus. 

S. B. S. 

The Influence of Nutrition on the Amylase Content of 
Human Saliva. 0. Lovatt Evans (Biochem, Zeitsch,, 1913, 48, 
432—447).—-The amylase content (estimated by determining the 
amount of maltose produced from a given starch solution in a given 
time by Bertrand's method) increases after a meal. The increase 
commences twenty to thirty minutes after a meal, and lasts for two 
to three hours, when it reaches a maximum and then wanes. The 
activity remains then small until the next meal is taken. The 
content is not affected after mock feeding (mastication of food 
without swallowing), A meal of purely protein content does not 
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increase the amylase. The mechanism of the secretion cau he 
explained by assuming that carbohydrates act on the mucous mem¬ 
brane of the stomach and produce a hormone, The increase in 
amylase content is to be ascribed principally to the saliva produced 
by the parotid gland, which has about four times the enzymatic 
activity of that of the remainder of the glands. The parotid, 
furthermore, produces about half the total volume of the saliva. 

S. B. S. 

The Behaviour of Plasteins in the Animal Body. I. The 
Relationships of Plasteins to Peptone Poisoning. Erich von 
Knaffl-Lenz and Ernst P. Pick (Arch, expt. Path . Pharm., 1913, 71, 
296).—If pepsin hydrochloric acid acts on a poisonous peptic digest, 
substances of higher molecular weight (plasteins) are formed which 
are not poisonous. The formation of plasteins in the body is regarded 
as protective. If the plasteins are again subjected to gastric action, 
poisonous products again arise; tryptic digestion is ineffective in this 
direction. The phenomenon is thus a reversible one. The final 
cleavage products of protein digestion are not poisonous. W. D. EL 

Pancreatic Digestion. Friedrich Auerbach and Hans Pick 
( Biochem . Zeitsch 1913, 48, 425—426).—Attention is called to the 
fact that, whereas natural pancreatic juice possesses the optimal 
hydroxyl ion concentration for lipoclastic or peptoclastic function, 
the digestion of proteins proceeds best in a medium more distinctly 
alkaline. This indicates that the preliminary digestion of proteins 
takes place for the most part in the stomach rather than in the 
intestine, the function of which is to digest the peptones. S. B. S. 

Comparative Physiology of Digestion, VI. Cellulose and 
Cellulose-dissolving Enzymes in the Hepatopancreas of the 
Snail (Helix pomatia). Jerzy Stanislaw Alexandrowicz 
(Pflilqer's Archiv, 1913, 150, 57—86).—Attention is directed to the 
two forms of crystalline cellulose, namely, those in plant sections, 
and the sphsero-crystals prepared in vitro by Gilson and Biitschli. 
The former have strong, doubly refracting properties; the sphsero- 
crystals are only feebly anisotropic. In plant membranes hemi- 
celluloses are present, which increase their anisotropy. Crystallised 
cellulose is dissolved by the snail's hepatopancreas. Hence celluloses 
of different origin differ a good deal m solubility in the juice. It is 
suggested that the enzymes which dissolve cellulose and hemicellu- 
lose may be investigated microscopically in the study of the 
chemical composition of vegetable membranes. W. D. H. 

The Synthetic Powers of the Organism of the Dog. 
Emil Abderhalden (Zeitach. physiol, Chem., 1913, 83, 444—457) — 
The dog under observation was kept for three months on carbo¬ 
hydrate, fat, and the completely cleaved products of meat hydro¬ 
lysis. It gained 10 kilograms in weight, and renewed its fur. 
Tryptophan and tyrosine are essential, and their absence is followed 
by untoward symptoms, Hopkins’ view that tryptophan is essential 
for the formation of certain internal secretions is regarded as 
probable but unproven. W. D. H. 
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Action of Ammonium Salts, Glucosamine and Gelatin on 
the Nitrogen Balance. Emil Abderhaldkn aDd Arno Ed. 
Lamp£ (Zeitsch. physiol. Chtm , 1913, 83, 409—424).—Experiments 
similar to those previously carried out on dogs are now loporded 
on two pigs. On most days there was a loss of nitrogen; in this 
and some other details the results differ from those of Grafe on 
pigs. A further series of experiments on a dog yielded much tlio 
same results. This dog died of tetanus, which is attributed to 
tetanus spores in the gelatin given. This fs the first recorded 
instance of tetanus infection through the alimentary tract. 

w. d. n. 

Utilisation of Calcium and Phosphoric Acid Compounds 
by the Animal Organism. Gustav Fingerling (Lmdw . Versuchs- 
stat , 1913, 79—80, 847—870. Compare ibid,, 75, 1).—Feeding ex¬ 
periments in which goats received, in addition to straw, blood 
nuclein, starch, and oil, the following substances as sources of 
phosphorus: phytin, lecithin, casein, nuclein, nucleic acid, and 
disodium phosphate. The food was mixed with molasses to make it 
palatable. 

The results showed that there is no essential difference in the 
utilisation of the different forms of phosphorus. The imperfect 
assimilation of the phosphoric acid of crude foods must, therefore, 
be due to other causes. N. H. J. M. 

Comparative Investigations on the Content of Amino- 
acids in the Different Constituent Parts of the Nervous 
System. II. The Amino-acids of the Grey and White Sub¬ 
stance of the Brain. Emil Abderhalden and Arthur WriL 
(Zeitsch. physiol, Ohem. % 1913, 83, 425—440)—The lesults of the 
analyses of grey and white brain matter are given in tables, 
together with the methods used. The details relate to water, 
total nitrogen, ash, and various amino-acids. W. D. IT. 

The Action of the Diastatic Enzyme on the Glycogen 
within the Cells Julius Grode and Ernst J. Llsseu (Zeitsch. /hot., 
1913, 60, 371—387).—The surviving liver and muscles of winter 
(glycogen-rich) frogs in oxygenated Ringer’s solution lose little or • 
none of their glycogen. The same was stated by Schiff in 1859. 
If the cells are destroyed mechanically, the glycogen disappears 
rapidly. The enzyme responsible for the change is considered to 
exist in the cells as a zymogen, which is converted into the active 
enzyme as the cells are killed. W. D, II. 

The Behaviour of the Glycogen of the Frog in Anoxy- 
biosis and Restitution. Ill Ernst J. Lessru (Zeitsch. Biol., 
1913, 60, 388—398).—In the living summer frog (poor in glycogen) 
the anoxybiotic glycogen disappearance is about 50% in two hours 
at 20°. In restitution in the summer, contrary to what is seen in 
winter frogs, there is a well-marked new formation of glycogen. 
Under anoxybiotic conditions lasting two or three days, the 
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glycogen also is lowered by about 50%. Normal frog's blood 
contains no sugar when tested for by the method of Michaelis and 
Rona. In anoxybiosis the blood contains 0 07% sugar, and minute 
amounts may pass into the urine. W. D. H. 

Comparative Anatomy and Physiology of the Pituitary Body. 
Percy T. Herring {Quart. J. expt . Physiol , 1913, 6, 73—108) — The 
pituitary bodies of the classes of veitebrates resemble one another 
m essential features. In elasmobraneli fishes, however, the nervous 
lobe is absent. 

No portion of the epithelial lobe in any case contained the active 
principles associated with the posterior lobe in mammalia. The 
pars intermedia by itself or the colloid matter separated from it 
have no specific effect on blood-pressure or kidney. The hormone 
which affects the mammary gland is obtainable from the skate's 
pituitary (which has no nervous lobe), and therefore appears to be 
a separate substance. It is still more abundant in the posterior 
(nervous) lobe in other animals; it is probable that it is a product 
of the epithelial lobe, and is stored in the pars nervosa. The latter 
is composed of modified ependyma and neuroglia cells permeated 
by a gelatinous substance containing fine granules and hyaline 
bodies. The granules are considered to be the representatives of 
the active principles of the nervous lobe; they are the products of 
the cells of the pars intermedia (in origin, a portion of the epithelial 
lobe); these are carried to, elaborated in, and stored by the 
pars nervosa . W. D. H. 

The Effects of the Administration of Extracts of the 
Pituitary Body and Corpus Luteum to Milch Cows. W. Gavin 
(Quart J . expt. Physiol ., 1913, 6, 13—16).—Under conditions of 
farm practice, no commercial benefit arises from the administration 
to dairy cows of these glandular extracts, whether given by the 
mouth, under the skin, or intravenously. Intravenous injection of 
pituitary extract causes more milk to collect in the lower parts of 
the udder, but no alteration in the total quantity per diem, or in 
the quality of the milk, occurs. W. 1). JET. 

The Effect of Pituitary and Corpus Luteum Extracts on 
the Human Mammary Glands Edward A. Sctivfer (Quart. J. 
expt. Physiol. , 1913, 6, 17—20).—Ob&exvations on a woman of twenty 
eight nursing her second child show that injection of pituitary 
extract intramuscularly, produced a tingling sensation in the breasts, 
and an increased flow of milk. The effect was not lasting, and a 
long time elapsed before there was again enough milk to feed the 
child. The effect of similar injections of extract of tho corpus 
luteum was doubtful. W. D. H. 

The Liberation of Ions and the Oxygen Tension of Tissues 
during Activity. Herbert E. Roaf (Proo. Roy . Soe. t 1913, B, 86, 
216—218).—A preliminary account of an investigation of muscle 
by various kinds of electrodes, and the results give evidence that 
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liydrogon and probably chlorine ions are liberated during the act 
of contraction. There is also a fall iu oxygen tension. W. P. U. 

The Summation of Muscular Contractions. George 11 Mines 
(7 Physiol 1913, 46, 1—27).—Reasons are given for thinking that 
the liberation of acid in muscle as the result of excitation precedes 
the act of shortening and possibly causes it. When a second 
excitation can be produced before the first localised concentration 
of acid has had time to diffuse away, the result may be a summation 
of these localised concentrations, and so a greater effect on the con¬ 
tractile mechanism. Such an effect may, however, occur at a time 
when the general hydrogen ion concentration of the muscle is such 
that further increase tends only to diminish the power of the 
response of the muscle. W. D. H. 

The Energy Degraded in the Recovery Processes of Stimu¬ 
lated Muscles. Archibald V. Hill (7. Physiol , 1913, 46, 28—80). 
—A thermoelectric apparatus is described by which it is possible 
to estimate and record rapidly the rise of temperature of a muscle 
to within a millionth of a degree. The production of heat in a 
muscle excited in oxygen either by a single shock or a short tetanus 
continues for long periods after the mechanical response is over; 
but after the muscle has been kept in nitrogen for an hour there 
is no trace of heat production following the contraction; on being 
restored to oxygen this returns. Previous excitations or a pro¬ 
longed tetanus, which diminish the oxygen tension iu tho muscle, 
lessen the heat production after the contraction. The “delayed 
heat” is due to usage of oxygen in the process of recovery; and 
recovery does not occur in the absence of oxygen. It is suggested 
that the contraction is due to liberation of lactic acid from some 
precursor; the acid increases the tension in some colloidal structure 
of the tissue; this precursor is rebuilt after contraction, oxygen 
is used, and heat is produced; when oxygen is absent, the heat 
produced is due to the breakdown of the lactic acid precursor. The 
oxygen appears to be used largely in oxidations whereby the 
molecular machine (like a steam engine charging an accumulator) 
builds up substances containing considerable amounts of free 
energy, which, as in the accumulator, can be discharged on sub¬ 
jecting the muscle to stimuli. W. T). II. 

The Extractives of Muscle. III. Temistocle Jona (ZeiUcft, 
physiol Chem 1913, 83, 458—467).—Muscle extracts contain a 
fairly large percentage of gelatin, or rather of substances which 
behave like gelatin towards Schmidt's reagent. A dipeptide was 
also separated which, on analysis and determination of its con¬ 
stants, appears to be identical with the anhydride of ef-alanjl- 
7-alanine, which E. Fischer prepared by treating the ethyl ester of 
this dipeptide with ammoniacal alcohol. w. I). R. 

Products of Protein Cleavage which Produce Fatigue, 
and their Influence. Wolfgang Weichardt and Erwin Schwenk 
(Z sitee/i. physiol Chsm ., 1913, 83, 381—402).—From the 
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proteins, by means of electrolysis, certain high molecular products 
were obtained which cause, whon injected into. animals (mice), 
certain toxic symptoms, such as the signs of fatigue, slowing of 
the respiration, and depression of the body temperature. The effect 
of these keno-toxins , as they are termed, can be counteracted by a 
number of substances of which the chemical composition is known, 
for instance, succinimide, glutarimide, pkthalimide, piperidine, 
creatine, guanidine hydrochloride, and others. The same effect is 
produced by a group of substances of unknown composition which 
are spoken of as retardins ; these can be extracted by acetone from 
digested protein. Further work on the relationships between 
activity and chemical composition is promised. W. D. H. 

Physiological Permeability of Cells. Y. Narcosis of 
Lipoid-rich and Lipoid-poor Tissues of the Same Kind. 
Louis Choquard (Zeitsch. B%ol ., 1913, 60, 101—162).—Heart muscle 
is richer in lipoids than skeletal muscle; the effect of narcotics on 
each was tried in order to determine the influence of lipoids. 
According to the Meyer-Overton doctrine, narcotics of the aliphatic 
series should produce narcosis in less concentration when applied to 
cardiac muscle as compared to skeletal muscle. But to this a 
number of noteworthy exceptions were found; ether, acetone, and 
acetylacetone produce narcosis in smaller concentrations in the 
lipoid-poor skeletal than in the lipoid-rich heart muscle. Acetal 
narcotises heart muscle, however, in much smaller concentrations 
than are necessary for skeletal muscle (which is in consonance with 
the lipoid hypothesis), but acetal narcotises skeletal muscle in higher 
concentrations than ether. The introduction of a halogen atom 
into the molecule leads to the result that the heart muscle is 
narcotised by a smaller concentration than skeletal muscle. The 
partition coefficient, solubility in fat/solubility in water, does not 
account for this, for chloral hydrate, with the low coefficient of 
0*22, narcotises heart muscle in the same concentration as ethyl 
bromide, which has a very high coefficient; probably the chemical 
influence of the halogenised material on the somewhat different 
biochemical structure of the two kinds ol muscle is here being 
dealt with. 

In the group of the univalent alcohols, the molecular weight in¬ 
creases as the lipoid solubility and the narcotic power in both tissues, 
but this relationship is not strictly parallel. For instance, the 
elevation of the partition coefficient of ethyl alcohol, as compared 
with propyl alcohol, is much greater than the rise in narcotic effect; 
the difference found was greater than stated by Overton. 

Similar exceptional instances are found among the aldehydes. 
These experiments lead to the conclusion that the Meyer-Overion 
hypothesis is untenable. W. D. H. 

The Presence of Boron in the Animal Series. Gabriel 
Bertrand and Henri Agulhon (Oompt. rend., 1913, 166, 732—735). 
—The authors have extended their work (compare A., 1912, ii, 854) 
on the presence of boron in animals, and have examined twenty- 
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seven other species from the different classes, finding boron in 
practically every case. They therefore consider that boron exists 
normally in very small proportions in the organism of all animals, 
being most abundant in the species of marine origin, whilst in 
others it is present only to the extent of 1 part in 100,000,000 of 
the living matter. W. G. 

The Composition of the Tissues with Respect to Non¬ 
volatile Fatty Acids and Cholesterol, and the Possible 
Existence of a “Lipocytic Constant." Akdr^ Mayer and 
Georges Schaeffer (Conipt rend., 1913, 156, 487—49i).—The 
authors have determined the amount of non-volatile fatty acids 
and cholesterol in the various organs of a number of normal animals, 
and find that, whilst the variation in content of the same organ for 
different animals of the same species is moderately wide, nioro 
particularly in the case of the fatty acids, yet certain points stand 
out clearly, namely, whilst these variations occur for a given organ 
of animals of the same species, the values group themselves in 
moderate limits round a mean value, but from one species to 
another very different values are obtained for the content with 
respect to these substances for the same organ, the values being 
greater for birds than mammals, and still greater for eels. Tho 

so-called “lipocytic constant," ^^ es ^ e ^ . L } is characteristic for each 

ratty acicis 

organ, and independent of the species. W. G. 

The Action of Ultra-violet Rays on the Ear of the Rabbit, 
Vencfslas Moycho (Compt. rend., 1913, 156, 577—579)—Exposure 
of the external surface of the ear to short irradiation (thirty 
seconds) produces no visible effect. If this is prolonged for one to 
twelve minutes, however, a series of phenomena appears. After 
two to five hours, local vaso-dilatation is noticeable, the portion 
which was exposed to the rays becoming red, this being accompanied 
by rise in temperature ana tumefaction. The maximum effect is 
reached in twenty-four hours, then diminishes, and finally at tho 
end of seven to twelve days the redness and high temperature 
completely disappear, and a persistent brown pigment appears. Tho 
irradiation appears to have a stimulating effect on the hair growth. 
The most active rays are those having A=3100—2900, and the colls 
acted on are situated at a depth of 1/lOth to l/6th mm. below tho 
surface. yjl. G- 

The Influence of Heat on the Physico-chemical Behaviour 
of Human Milk, Cow's Milk, and Butter-Milk. Paul Grosser 
(Biocfi&nu Zeitsch, ,, 1913, 48, 427—432).—The milk was submitted to 
ultra-filtration in Bechholds apparatus before and after boiling, 
and the amounts of calcium, nitrogen, and phosphorus in the 
* filtrates were compared. It was found that after heating, the phos¬ 
phorus and nitrogen in the filtrate of cow's milk was scarcely 
affected, whereas that of human milk was appreciably diminished. 
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In both kinds of milk the calcium in the filtrate diminished after 
heating. S. B. S. 

The Therapeutic Action of Yeast on the Alimentary Multiple 
Polyneuritis of Guinea-pigs and Pigeons. Max Barsickow 
( Biochem . Zeitsch ., 1913, 48, 418—424).—The addition of various 
yeast preparations to the insufficient diet which produces the beri¬ 
beri-like symptoms in animals was investigated. In the case of 
guinea-pigs fed on oats and water, or on this diet with rice alone, 
the addition of yeast preparations exerted no beneficial effect. In 
the case of pigeons, however, fed on a similar diet, the beneficial 
effect of certain yeast preparations was marked. This effect was 
produced both by yeast of which the enzymes were destroyed by 
heat, by living yeast, and by permanent yeast preparations, but 
not by “ cerolin,” a preparation containing only the constituents of 
yeast soluble in organic solvents. It is suggested that the thera¬ 
peutic action is due to nucleins or salts. S. B. S. 

The Behaviour of Blood Sugar in Normal and Pathological 
Cases. VI. Blood-sugar Content in Cases of Anaemia, Liver, 
Intestinal and Other Diseases. Fr. Holly and Fa. Oppermann 
{ Biochem . Zeitech ., 1913, 48, 471—479. Compare this vol., i, 307).— 
Severe anaemia, with its accompanying diseases, causes generally an 
increase in blood sugar, which is more or less normal in quantity in 
mild cases. In Greves’s disease there is an increase only in severe 
cases. In Addison’s disease the amount is either normal or sub¬ 
normal; in the latter case only when the disease is severe, and 
unaccompanied by infectious or toxic factors (tuberculosis, etc.). 
In scorbutic and eclamptic cases high values are generally found, 
which are due partly to the toxins. An increase was also found 
in cases of myasthenia and gangrene. In diseases of the liver and 
the alimentary tract there is an increase only when toxic factors 
are present (carcinoma, dyspnoea, abscesses, fever, etc.), S. B. S. 

The Manganese Content of Transplanted Tumours. 
Florentin Mbdigreceantj ( Proc . Roy . Soe. y 1913, B , 86, 174—179).— 
The amount of manganese in transplanted mouse and rat tumours 
is small (0*004 to 0*012 mg. per 100 grams of fresh material), which 
is about the same as in the normal mammary gland of the mouse. 
No differences in the manganese of sarcoma and carcinoma were 
discoverable. W. D. H. 

The Influence of Vapours of Technical Importance on the 
Organism. XXXII and XXXIII. Amyl Aoetate and cyclo - 
Hexanyl Acetate. Karl B. Lehmann ( Arch , Hygiene , 1913, 78, 
260—273).—Both the substances investigated have a relatively 
small toxicity, the cycfohexanyl acetate being about three times as 
toxic as amyl acetate, as measured by the amount necessary to 
produce narcosis. This greater toxic effect is, however, counter¬ 
balanced by the fact that it is considerably less volatile. Both 
substances can be safely employed in technical operations when the 
necessary precautions for ventilation, etc., are taken, S. B. S. 

vol. oiv. i. % 9 g 
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The Influence of Certain Cardiac Medicaments on the 
Electrocardiam Curve, Adolf Blcjkel and Michael Pavlov 
( Bwchtm . i?et£ec/i., 11)13, 48, 459—470).—Certain digitahb and htiop- 
hanthus preparations, and especially digistrophan, have the 
tendency to heighten certain points in the curve, whereas, in larger 
doses, the height of these points is diminished. In all cases there 
is a lengthening both of the heart phase and pause. Cardiotonin 
also causes a slowing of the heart action, increasing both the heart 
phase and pause. Valerian has no influence in this respect. The 
author discusses the therapeutic application of these various drugs, 
as deduced from their ©fleets on the electrocardiam curve. The 
experiments were carried out with dogs and rabbits. S. B. S. 

The Relationship between Heart Drugs and the Physio¬ 
logical Action of Cations. Artur von Konschegg (Arch. expt. 
Path, Phcerm., 1913, 71, 251—260).—If a frog's heart is perfused with 
Ringer's solution free from calcium, the stoppage so produced can 
be counteracted by strophanthine; but if the solution is free from 
both potassium and calcium, strophanthine has not the power to 
resuscitate the heart. A heart poisoned with potassium again beats 
when strophanthine is applied. If a heart is stopped by a calcium- 
free solution, adrenaline and camphor cause weak contractions of 
the sinus, but caffeine has no effect. W. D. H, 

The Depressor Effect of Adrenaline on Arterial Pressure. 
Walter B. Cannon and Henry Lyman ( Arner . J . Physiol , 1913, 31, 
376—398).—Stimulation of the cat's adrenal causes vaso-dilation 
and a fall of arterial pressure. Small doses of adrenaline have the 
same effect. After pithing, or extreme depression, the effect is 
pressor, but ergotoxine restores the depressor action. The effects 
are attributed to opposite actions of adrenaline according to the 
state of the muscle; relaxation occurs when the muscle is ionically 
shortened, and contraction when relaxed. W. D. H. 

Adrenaline and Glycamia. Henri Biebry and (Milo.) Lucie 
Fandaed (Oompt, rmd 1913, 156, 480—482).—After injection of 
adrenaline to the extent of 0‘001 gram per kilo, of body-weight, 
either intravenously or into the peritoneal cavity, there is marked 
progressive hyperglycamia and also a considerable rise in the com¬ 
bined sugar of the blood, which, however, increases more slowly 
than the free sugar. W. G. 

[Physiological] Action of Scopolamine. Max Oloetta (Art A. 
expt Path, Phcurm,, 1913. 71, 290—292),—Polemical remarks on the 
controversy between Hug and Cushny (compare A., 1912, 2, 790; 
this vol., i, 226). W. D. H. 

The Action of Veratrine and Protoveratrine. Rudolf 
Boehm (Arch, expt. Path, Pharm., 1913, 71, 269—289).— 1 The intensity 
of the action of protoveratrine on the frog's heart is much greater 
than that of veratrine; on nerve it is less active; on skeletal muscle 
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it is also less active, although its effects are substantially the same 
in kind. W. D. H. 

The Behaviour in the Organism of 2-Phenylquinoline-4- 
carboxylic Acid (Atophan). W. Skorczewski and J. Sohn 
(Bull. Acad. Sci. Cracow , 1912, 9, A, 885—887).—After w administration 
of atophan, the urine gives the following reactions: (1) A yellow 
colour with concentrated hydrochloric acid. (2) A yellow precipitate 
with phosphotungstic acid. (3) A dark green colour with ammonium 
sulphate and ammonia. (4) A characteristic diazo-reaction with 
Ehrlich's reagent. These reactions are given neither by the drug itself 
nor by normal urine, but are due to an acid, which can be extracted 
from the concentrated urine by ether, and which after recrys¬ 
tallisation by ether and light petroleum has m. p. 231—232° after 
turning brown at 200°. Its formula, C 18 H n O 8 N, corresponds with 
that of hydroxyphenylquinolinecarboxylic acid. The position of the 
hydroxyl group in this compound is not yet determined. S. B. S. 

Action of Arseno-aromatic Compounds (“ 600 ” and Neo- 
salvarsan) on the Haemoglobin of the Blood. R Dalimier 
(Compt. rend.) 1913, 166, 629—631).—Salvarsan (diaminodihydroxy- 
arsenobenzene) has no action on haemoglobin either in vitro or in 
vivo. Neo-sal varsan (sodium diaminodihydroxyarsenobenzene- 
methylenesulphenate), on the other hand, produces marked haemo¬ 
lysis and reduction of the oxyhsemoglobin when acting in vitro. On 
injection into the ear-vein of the rabbit, only a fugitive haemolysis 
is noticeable, there being no reduction of the oxyhaemoglobin. 

W. G. 


Chemistry of Vegetable Physiology and Agriculture. 


Protein and Phosphorus Content of Azotobaoter Cells. 
Conrad Hoffmann (Centr. Baht. Par 1913, ii, 36, 474—476. Com¬ 
pare Abstr., 1910, ii, 988).—During the course of earlier investigations 
the author found the protein content of Azotobaoter cells to vary from 
8*3—12*0%, and the phosphorus content to be 2*51—2*97%. These 
amounts vary considerably from those found by Stoklasa (A,, 1911, 
ii, 429), and it is suggested that the differences are possibly due to 
differences in the methods employed in preparing the samples for 
analysis. The relatively high content (61*25—71*87%) found by 
Stoklasa might be attributed to removal of carbohydrates during 
washing, whereas the material used by the author was obtained, 
without washing, from agar cultures. If this were the case, the 
protein: phosphorus ratio ought to be the same in the two sets of 
results, hut such agreement does not appear to exist. H, B. H. 

9 9 % 
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The Chemical Composition of Tubercle bacilli Tadeusz 
Ko&niewski {Bull. Accad . Sci. Cracow, 1913, 10, A , 942—947).— 
When the bacteria are extracted with cold 96% alcohol, a small 
quantity of extract is obtained, which contains lipoids, colouring 
matter, and other substances. If the bacteria are extracted after 
alcohol treatment with hot acetone, relatively large quantities 
(20—24% of the dried bacteria) of a white, waxy substance are 
obtained, which is only slightly soluble on heating in most organic 
solvents, and is insoluble m mineral acids. On prolonged boiling 
with alcoholic potassium hydroxide, it yields a soap. Its formula 
agrees approximately with that of substance C^H^O, and the 
saponification number found was 125*2. The substance is probably 
an ester. When the bacteria are treated with 3—5% hydrochloric 
acid, a reducing sugar appears to pass into solution, which, even in 
concentrations of 2%, is optically inactive. The solution of sugar 
ferments with yeast. The author failed, in other experiments, to 
isolate glucosamine, from which he draws the conclusion that the 
bacteria do not contain chitin. S. B. S. 

Proteus vulgaris Considered as a Producer of Indole. 
Albebt Berthelot (Comph rend., 1913, 156, 641—643. Compare 
Herter and Broeck, A., 1911, ii, 758).—Numerous observershaving 
obtained varying results as to the production of indole by different 
specimens of Prvftvn vulgaris, Hauser, the author has made a care¬ 
ful study of the question, and finds that, in the case of the fifty-seven 
specimens examined, all the ProUus vulgrms are capable of attack¬ 
ing tryptophan, giving either indole or indoleacetic acid, or more 
generally, a mixture of these two substances, and that there is no 
reason for distinguishing a species Bacillus proteus (mindolyn+s, 
as distinct from the Proteus -giving indole. The action of the 
microbe is variable not only with (Different specimens, but for the 
same race at different ages and under different conditions. W. G. 

Influence of Oseaium, Rubidium, and Lithium Salts on 
Yeast as Compared with Potassium and Ammonium. Thomas 
Bokobny ( Bied . Zentr . , 1913, 42, 141—142; from Allgem . Braver - 
HopfenzeiL , 1912, 52, 1469).—Addition of rubidium and ctesium 
sulphates to a nutritive solution containing sucrose (10), asparagine 
(0*1), peptone (0*025), monopotassium phosphate (0*1), and mag¬ 
nesium sulphate (0*025%) increased the yield of yeast, whilst 
lithium chloride and sulphate were injurious rather than beneficial. 
Potassium is essential; as much as 4*0% of monopotassium phos¬ 
phate may be present without injurious effects. Ammonium salts 
up to 2% may be employed without injuring yeast. N. H. J. M. 

Biochemical Synthesis of Alkyl Glucosides (a-Gluoosides) 
by means of a-Glucosidase : a-Methyl Glucoside. Destruction 
of the a-Glucosidase in a Strongly Alcoholic Medium. Emile 
Botjbquelot, Henri H£risshy, and Marc Bridel ( Compt . rend ., 1913, 
156,491—493; J. Pharm . Chirn .. 1913, [vii], 7, 233—236). — The 
authors have synthesised a-methyl glucoside by the action of 
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o-glucosidaee, obtained from bottom yeast (compare this vol., i, 
323), on a solution of dextrose in dilute methyl alcohol. The gluco- 
side is readily hydrolysed in aqueous solution by the enzyme. Both 
the synthesising and the hydrolysing influence of cs-glucosidase are 
destroyed by contact for forty-eight hours at 15—18° with 60% 
methyl alcohol. With 35% alcohol slow destruction also takes 
place. W. G. 

Action of Boron Compounds on the Growth of Plants. 
Emil Haselhoff ( Landu ?. V&rsuchs-Stat, 1913, 79-80, 399—429, 
Compare Peligot, Gompt rend.> 1876, 83, 686 ; Morel, A., 1892, 651; 
Loew, Flora , 1892, 374; Hotter, A., 1890, 1338; Nakamura, Bull. 
Cott. Agric. Tohgo % 1903, 5, 509 ; Agulhon, A, 1910, ii, 236).—Small 
amounts of borax in water cultures (1 mg. per litre) acted favour¬ 
ably on the growth of plants, although the appearance of the plants 
indicated some injurious action. The same amount of boron in the 
form of borax diminished the yield. Both beans and maize are 
injured by 1*15 mg. per litre of boron. 

In soil culture experiments, 0*125 mg. of boron (as borax) per 
kilo, of soil was not injurious to beans, whilst the same amount as 
boric acid is toxic. In some cases very small amounts (less than 
0*1 per million of soil) seemed to have a stimulating effect. 

The boron taken up by plants is deposited in the straw, and not 
in the seed. Although the production of spots on the leaves, under 
the influence of boron, seems to be the same in all kinds of plants, 
the effect on growth seems to vary with different plants. 

N. H. J. M. 

The Value of the Chlorophyll Coefficients and their Relation 
to the Real Respiratory Coefficients. L£on Maquenne and 4m. 
Dkmoussy (Compt. rtmd, 1913, 156, 506—512).—The authors have 
determined the respiratory quotient and the chlorophyll coefficient 
of some thirty-two species of plants, and as a result of this and 
previous work (compare A., 1912, ii, 1201) put forward a number 
of conclusions as to the conditions governing respiration and 
assimilation in the plant. In the case of green plants the normal 
respiratory quotient is generally greater than one during the total 
period, of growth, but diminishes as the leaves grow older, its 
excessive diminution being a sign of decay or damage of the organs 
under observation. Leaves, with a respiratory quotient greater 
than one, increase the pressure of the air in which they breathe 
and vice versa. Certain species, particularly those rich in organic 
acids, are sensitive to prior conditions of light and temperature, 
exposure to strong light tending to diminish the respiratory 
quotient, but there is a particular state of equilibrium for each of 
such conditions, and to this, by adaptation, the plant tends to come. 
For a plant in equilibrium with external conditions there exists a 
simple relation between its apparent and real respiratory quotients 
and the composition of the medium in which it breathes and its 
coefficient of absorption for carbon dioxide, the cellular juice in a 
leaf sheltered from light being supersaturated with respect to the 
latter. The apparent chlorophyll-coefficient is generally intermedia 
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at© between the respiratory quotient and unity, the real coefficient 
being very near to unity. Changes in the ratio hydrogen : oxygen 
in the composition of the vegetable tissues are due mainly, if not 
entirely, to respiration, and but little to assimilation. The varia¬ 
tions of the real respiratory quotient, due to changes in tempera¬ 
ture, arise from changes m the chemical composition of the 
vegetable tissues under the given conditions, the chlorophyll- 
coefficient being unaffected. W. Gr. 

Absorption of Oxygen by the Respiratory Chromogens of 
Plants. Yladimir I. Palladia and Z. N. Tolstaja (Bull, Acad . 
Sri. St PGtersbourg, 1913, 93—108*),—Experiments with etiolated 
stems of Vida faba and with zyrain give the following results. 

The protoplasm in which the respiratory chromogens effect 
absorption of oxygen possesses an alkaline reaction. These chromo¬ 
gens may be extracted from plants by means of methyl alcohol, and, 
in alkaline solution, are found to absorb oxygen eagerly from the 
air, with formation of a cinnamon-red pigment; peroxydases or 
hydrogen peroxide likewise cause oxidation of the chromogens. 
Aqueous extracts of plants also contain chromogens able to fix 
atmospheric oxygen, the^ power to do this being weakened or com¬ 
pletely annulled by boiling the extracts. 

Chromogene extracted by means of methyl alcohol undergo 
scarcely any oxidation in the air, but those obtained from plants 
subjected for some days to autolysis in an oxygen-free medium 
rapidly absorb oxygen from the air with development of pigments; 
the addition of hydrogen peroxide prevents the formation of 
pigment, the liquid remaining colourless. The chromogen modified 
by autolysis is hence termed “reducing.” Autolysis with yeast 
converts ordinary chromogen into the reducing modification. 

Plants which, after autolysis in absence of oxygen, give a chromo¬ 
gen rapidly blackening in the air, give no trace of pigment when 
the autolysis proceeds in presence of oxygen. 

The respiratory chromogen from beans is probably catechol or 
some derivative of it. 

Alcoholic fermentation is accompanied by the formation of a 
substance, which readily removes hydrogen from the respiratory 
chromogen, and oxidises it, by means of atmospheric oxygen, to 
water; this withdrawal of hydrogen from the chromogen is not 
prevented by boiling the products of fermentation. 

Thus, the respiratory chromogen, R-H 2 , like leuco-compounds, 
gives up its hydrogen to the absorbed oxygen with formation of 
pigment, R, and water. 

Palladia's previous statement that, during respiration of plants 
the carbon is oxidised, not by the oxygen of the air, but by water, 
is completely confirmed by the results of Wieland's investigations 
( A., T912, i, 348, 944), which showed that the oxidation of aldehydes 
(intermediate products of alcoholic fermentation) may proceed bv 
removal of. oxygen from water with preliminary formation of 
hydrates. The removal of the hydrogen formed by the decomposi- 
* T and Biochem. Zeitsck, 1918, 49, 881—807, 

J 
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tion of the water, which in Wieland’s experiments was effected by 
means of methylene-blue or quinonoid compounds, is brought about 
in the case of plants by the respiratory chromogens; according to 
Bach, the decomposition of the water is a result of the action of 
reducases. 

^t is quite probable that, in the oxidation of chromogen to 
pigment, water is not immediately formed, but that the first 
product is either hydrogen peroxide (compare Manchot, A., 1901, 
i, 565, 574; ii, 93) or an organic peroxide (Bach's oxygenase). 

T. H. P. 

The Migration of Mineral Constituents and the Displace¬ 
ment of These Constituents in Leaves Immersed in Water. 
Gustave Andrei (Compt rend., 1913, 156, 564—566)— The author 
has estimated the mineral constituents in the dry matter of chestnut 
leaves plucked at various times during the summer of 1912. The 
figures, whilst varying in the same direction, differ considerably 
from the results obtained for 1911 (compare this vol., i, 233). The 
total nitrogen and phosphorus diminish with increase in age of 
the leaf, whilst the sulphur, calcium, magnesium, and potassium 
increase as the leaf grows older, the increase in sulphur and calcium 
being probably largely due to the accumulation of calcium sulphate 
in the leaf. 

The figures for the percentage loss of mineral matter during 
immersion in water for one month are of the same order as those 
obtained for leaves ^rown in 1911 (loe. tit.), calcium being the most 
resistant to exosmosis. W. G. 

The Germination of Seeds which have been Chemically 
Treated and Exposed to Light. Friedrich Simon ( Biochem . 
Ze&teck ., 1913, 48, 410—417).— Seeds of various plants (cress, oats 
radishes) were allowed to germinate after treatment with ferric 
and uranyl sulphates, both when kept in the dark after the action 
of the reagent, and when exposed to sunlight. The percentage 
of the number of plants which germinated after five davs was 
determined and compared with the number of seedlings obtained 
from seeds which had not been chemically treated, some of which 
had been exposed to light, and others kept in the dark. The results 
are tabulated, and it was found that in some cases (but by no means 
all) the seeds which had been exposed to light germinated more 
than those which had been kept in the dark. The action of the 
light and chemicals differed, however, in the different varieties of 
seed. S. B. S. 

Alleged Constant Occurrence of Iodine in Cells. Johanna 
Babiy (JBer. d&ut. hot . Ges.< 1913, 31, 35—47V—The examination of 
numerous plants for iodine gave negative results invariably. 
Further experiments were made to ascertain whether plants absorb 
iodine from solutions containing potassium iodide. The results were 
negative. » 

The conclusion drawn by Justus (A., 1902, ii, 311) that iodine* 
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is always present in tlie cell nucleus, animal and vegetable, is 
therefore incorrect. N. H. J. M. 

Formation of Carbamide by Higher Plants. Robert Fosse 
(Gompt. rend., 1913, 156,567—568. Compare A., 1912, ii, 1203).— 
Carbamide has been found in wheat, barley, maize, peas, clover, 
and beans, germinated under conditions excluding the presence of 
carbamide in the medium. Its presence has been proved in the 
seed during germination, but with the seed in a state of repose a 
negative result was obtained in the case of the white lupin and the 
bean, and a positive result with wheat, maize, and peas. In the 
case of the bean, after six weeks’ germination no carbamide could 
be detected in the cotyledon, but it was found in the plumule to 
the extent of 0*112 gram per kilo, of fresh material. It was also 
present in the embryo of the haricot. Finally, its presence has 
been proved in the plumule of maize, aseptically germinated, and 
in the adult plant developed on a sterile, nutritive liquid according 
to Maze’s method. W. G. 

Presence of Callose in the Membrane of the Marine 
Siphonaceoxis Algae [Siphonates]. Robert Mikande (Corapt. 
Mnd.) 1913, 156, 475—477).—The membrane of the Gtmlerpa contain* 
, no tame cellulose, but is composed of two substances, one belonging 
to the group of pectins and the other to the calloses. This holds 
good for all the SiphonaUs with the exception of the Vaucheria^ae, 
which possess a celluloso-pectk membrane. The Siphonates thus 
form a distinct group, not only by reason of their anatomic charac¬ 
teristics, but by the chemical constitution of their membrane. 

W. G. 

Influence of Temperature on the Development of Active 
Principles in Some Medicinal Plants. James Burmann { Bull . 
Soo, chim 1913, [iv], 13, 246—248. Compare A., 1912, ii, 379).— 
By a comparison of the quantities of active principles present in 
colchicum, digitalis (D. awbipva and D. purpurea), aconite, and 
belladonna plants gathered under the same conditions each year 
from 1907-11 with the mean temperature prevalent during each 
year, the author is led to the conclusion that the alkaloidal or 
glucosidic content of a plant is a function of the mean temperature 
of the year during which it was grown. H. W. 

Production of Oxalic Acid by Aspergillus niger. Carl 
Wehmer ( Centr . Baht . Par., 1913, ii, 37, 31—33).—Polemicil against 
BuromsM (this vol., i, 230), with special reference to the methods 
used for the estimation of oxalic acid in cultures. H. B. H. 

Caiotropis procera. A New Digitalis-like Drug. Louis 
Lewin (Arch, expt . Path. Pharm 1913, 71, 142—156).—A full 
botanical account is given of the plant, one of theAsclepiadeae. The 
active principle is called calotropin, but it has not yet been pre¬ 
pared pure for chemical analysis. The main fact is expressed in 
the title, namely, that it belongs to the drugs which act on the 
heart like digitalis. W. D. H. 
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Enzyme Action. IY. Occurrence of a Urease in Castor 
Beans. 3L George Falk (J. Amer. Chem. Soc ,, 1913, 35, 292—294. 
Compare Falk and Nelson, A., 1912, i, 523, 593; Falk and Hamlin, 
this vol., i, 303).—In continuation of a study of the enzymes of the 
castor bean, the presence of a urease has been demonstrated, which 
is rendered inactive by heat. E. G. 

Constituents of the Seeds of Croton tiglium. Ernst Wintek- 
stein and M. A. Jegorov ( Landw . Ve9'8uchs-jStah t 1913, 79-80, 
535—539).—The seeds examined contained 5—10% of nitrogen as 
proteins, and 0*19 and 0*19% of nitrogen as bases and amino-acids 
respectively. The proteins yield the usual cleavage products. 
When the seeds, freed from fat, are kept for sixteen days at 37—40° 
in presence of toluene, chloroform, and some sodium fluoride, 
xanthine bases, arginine and lysine are produced. The solution from 
the lead acetate precipitate contained the following amounts of 
nitrogen: as bases, 1'437; as ammonia, 0*3514; and as amino-acids, 
1*7648 grams (from 500 grams of seeds). N. H. J. M. 

The Acids of Fungi. E. Herrmann (Chem. Zeit., 1913, 37, 206). 
—Oxalic, fumaric, and malic acids are widely distributed in fungi, 
and usually occur as calcium salts. Oxalic acid, supposed to be 
derived by oxidation of carbohydrate, is the commonest. Malic 
acid is sometimes found as potassium salt. Fatty acids also occur 
in fungi, particularly palmitic acid. Formic, acetic, and butyric 
acids are characteristic of individual species. Ergotic and sclerotic 
acids are characteristic of ergot. Telephoric acid, present in the 
cuticle of some fungi, is a pigment. E. F. A. 

Composition of Some Fungi, and the Products of Their 
Autolysis. Ernst Winterstkin, C. Reuter, and R. Korolev ( Landw. 
Ver8uch8’£tat. i 1913, 79-80, 541—562).—The fat of Boletus edulis 
contains 0*52% of a cholesterol, m. p. 160°; [a] D -133° in 5% chloro¬ 
form solution. The following substances were obtained from the 
fungus: inactive alanine, valine, phenylalanine, small amounts of 
amino-acids and trimethylamine, guanine, adenine, hypoxanthine, 
irimethylhistidine, and tetramethylenediamine. 

In the autolysis of Bol^tus^ 80—90% of the total dry matter 
becomes soluble; the insoluble portion contains little nitrogen. The 
solution contained small amounts of guanine, some hypoxanthine, 
but no adenine or histidine. Trimethylhistidine, much tetra¬ 
methylenediamine and isoamylamine, and a great deal of ammonia 
were found. 

Agaricus campestris, Comthardlus cibarius, and Craterellus comu- 
copioides were also subjected to autolysis. 

The results show that the proteins of fungi are to a great extent 
decomposed into their simple crystalline cleavage products, and 
probably peptones and polypeptides as well. It is probable that 
autolytic processes occur in the symbiosis of root-nodules (compare 
Shibata, Jahrb. wise. Hoi, 37, 643). N. H. J. M. 
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The Presence of Gentiopicrin, Gentianoee, and Sucrose in 
the Fresh Boots of Gentiana punctata. Marc Bridel ( Oompt. 
rend., 1913, 156, 627—629 - } J.lharm Chim., 1913, IviiJ, 7, 289—292. 
Compare this vol., i, 149),—The author lias isolated m a pure, 
crystalline state, and characterised, gentiopicrin, gentianose, and 
sucrose from the fresh roots of 6 hntmm punctata , and has also 
obtained evidence of the presence of a supposed new sugar. W. G. 

Formation of Acetaldehyde during the Anaerobic 
Respiration of Poplar Blossom. S. Kostytsoukv, Elisk Hub- 
bjbnet, and A, Bcheloumov ( Zeitsch . physioL C7wtm., 1913, 83, 
105—111. Compare Palladin and ELostytschev, A., 1906, ii, 696).— 
Considerable quantities of freshly gathered poplar blossoms were 
kept in a stream of hydrogen, and the carbon dioxide, alcohol, and 
other volatile products formed were measured. The ratio of 
C0 2 : CgHeQ during respiration varied from 100:35 to 100:55, 
and differed from that obtained in alcoholic fermentation. In 
addition, acetaldehyde is formed. The amount of sugar in the 
fresh flowers is not large, and it is almost entirely used up during 
the experiment. The excess of carbon dioxide formed over that 
produced during alcoholic fermentation is attributed to the decom¬ 
position of other substances. The formation of acetaldehyde is 
considered to be due to the oxidation of active hydrogen attached 
to reductase and consequent partial retardation of the reduction of 
acetaldehyde to alcohol (compare this vol., i, 323). E. F. A. 

A New Rhubarb from Altai. Alexander Tsohirch and M. 
Roszkovski ( Arck . Phann ., 1913, 251, 121 — 136. Compare A, 
1905, ii, 851; 1907, ii, 501; and Tutin and Clewer, T., 1911, 99, 
946).—A proximate analysis of roots from an unidentified species 
of rheum collected at Altai shows that it belongs to the 
“ rhaponticum ” group. The constituents observed are rhaponticin, 
chrysophanol, emodin methyl ether, emodin, dextrose, tanno- 
glucosides, and anthraglucosides; the last two groups of substances 
yield respectively rheum-red and rheonigrin on hydrolysis by acids, 
Rhein is absent. T. A. H. 

The Oil Seed of Ximenia Americana, L. F. Schroder (Arb. 
Rais . Ge&und, 1912, 43, 454—474).—An account of the conbtituentH 
is given. The seeds consist of 32*3% shell, and 67*6% kernel; 
the latter contains 2*99% moisture, 66*0% fat, 15*2% proteins, 
3*0% crude fibre, 2*19% ash, and 10*46% nitrogen free extract. No 
saponin, alkaloid, or cyanogenetic glucoside was found. The 
kernels also contain about 1% of a caoutchouc-like substance, which 
yields a tetrabromide. The oil varies a little in physical properties 
depending on the method of preparation; it is yellow, semi-solid, 
possesses a sharp after-taste, and has the following constants: 
D 15 0*9205 to 0*9220; saponification number, 173*2 to 177*0; iodine 
number, 80*3 to 85*05; Hehner number, 93*9 to 94*8; Reichert 
Meissl number, 1*61 to 2*45; Polenske number, 0*12 to 0*21; uu- 
saponiliable matter, 0*46 to 0*55%. The viscosity in Eugler degrees 
varied from 19*2 to 37*1 at 25°, and from 6*6 to 11*3 at 50°, the 
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highest value in each case being for oil extracted by ether, and the 
lowest for oil extracted by acetone. The total fatty acids included 
75% of liquid fatty acids, and 10% of arachidic acid. 

The shell contained 1 , 07% moisture, 5*9% fab, 9*05% proteins, 
24*83% crude fibre, 12*78% ash, and 46*32% nitrogen-free extract. 

T.A. H. 

Biochemistry of Sea Weeds. JLIarald Kylin (Zeitsch. physiol . 
Chem ., 1913, 83, L71—197).—Fucot>an, the constituent of the bladders 
of the Fucoidece which is coloured red by vanillin and hydrochloric 
acid, has strong reducing properties; it is precipitated by lead 
acetate and in. acid solution by gelatin solutions. Its solutions 
have an adstringent taste resembling tannin. On oxidation, 
phycophaein is obtained. No sugar is eliminated on boiling fucosan 
with dilute sulphuric acid. 

Mannitol has been found in several Fucus and Laminaria species 
The sweet-tasting, white substance, which often covers the whole 
thallus of Laminaria on drying, is mannitol. 

Dextrose or lsevulose were found in small quantity in four of the 
Fucoidece investigated, but in none of the Llori^ece. Several of 
the Fucoidrce contain also a dextrin-like polysaccharide, laminarin, 
which is regarded as a reserve material built up from dextrose and 
corresponding with starch in the higher plants. 

Two species, Ascophyllum nodosum and Fucns vesiculosus, which 
contain fat, contained very little laminarin. 

.The Flortdece contain starch, which gives dextrose when boiled 
with dilute acids, and is quickly hydrolysed by malt diastase. 

. The seaweeds are rich in slimy cell-wall constituents. Algin and 
fucidin, obtained from the Fucoidece , are described briefly, as well 
as similar products from the Floridece . E. F. A. 

Nutrition of Green Plants with Ammonium Salts. Enrico 
Pantanblli and G. Severini (Bied. Zentr 1913, 42, 98; from Staz, 
sper* agrar , 1911, 44, 873).—Sand-culture experiments in which 

wheat and .mustard were supplied with different ammonium salts 
under sterilised conditions. Sodium nitrate was also employed. 

The greatest amounts of leaf were obtained with sodium nitrate, 
whilst ammonium salts produced the greatest amount of seed. 

The only injurious effects were observed when ammonium chloride 
was employed, and in the case of mustard, with ammonium citrate. 
The beat results with wheat were obtained with the organic 
ammonium salts, then the insoluble ammonium magnesium phos¬ 
phate, and next with sodium nitrate. Mustard deve lop ed most 
quickly under the influence of sodium nitrate. N. IL J. M. 

Changes of Phosphoric Acid in Plants at Different Periods 
of Growth and with Different Phosphorus Manures. Leopold 
Seidler (Lantiw. Versuchs-Slat, 1913, 79-80, 563—610).—Pot ex¬ 
periments in which barley and oats were grown in different soils, 
without phosphorus end with superphosphate, bone meal, and basic 
slag respectively. 
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The result obtained by Staniszkis with millet, indicating that the 
nitrogen increases in the parts above ground to the end, was partly 
confirmed. In the roots, however, there is a diminution in the 
amount of nitrogen. The amount of phosphoric acid taken up is 
not always in proportion to the production of dry matter. Inorganic 
phosphates which, at first, are taken up in considerable amounts 
are, as vegetation proceeds, to a great extent converted into organic 
phosphorus compounds. In barley the organic phosphorus is chiefly 
in the forms of protein and lecithins, whilst in oats phytin fre¬ 
quently predominates. The phosphoric acid of phytin, which 
generally forms only a fraction of the total phosphoric acid, 
increases in the whole plant to the end of the vegetative period; 
in the roots it generally diminishes. 

As regards the relation between the inorganic and organic 
phosphorus, the latter increases in barley, and generally in oats, 
as vegetation proceeds; in oats, however, the amount of organic 
phosphorus generally remains less than the inorganic phosphorus. 

N. H. J. M. 


The Significance of the Lime-Magnesia Ratio in Soil 
Analyses. P. L. Gile and 0. N. Ageton (/. Ind. Eng. Chem 1913, 
5, 33—35).—Loew has put forward the hypothesis that plants make 
their maximum growth, other factors being favourable, only when 
the available lime and magnesia are present in a ratio which may 
vary from 1:1 to 4:1. The authors have made observations on 
Porto Rican soils, and obtained very conflicting results, finding that 
soils with lime-magnesia ratios varying from 30:1 to 500: 1 are 
productive pineapple soils; that one soil with the ratio 25:1 is an 
exceptionally productive soil for citrus fruits and pineapples; that 
another soil, where the ratio varies from 22: 1 to 1461: 1 is an 
exceptionally productive soil for sugar cane. 

It may be that the apparently confirmatory results arrived at 
by some investigators are to be attributed rather to alterations in 
the soil reaction than to the lime-magnesia ratio. It would appear 
that in analyses of ordinary soils the above ratio is of no significance, 
but in analyses of the soluble salts of alkali soils the ratio may be 
exceedingly important. T. S. P. 

Weathering of Soil. G. H. Leopold (Chem. Weekblad , 1913,10, 
70—88).—An investigation of the conditions affecting the formation 
of various types of soil by weathering, based on a large number 
of analyses of dark grey and red loams. A. J. W, 

Two Volcanogenic Loams from Japan. Tototaro Seki 
(Landw. VersuchfrStat., 1913, 79-80, 871—890).—Analyses of two 
loams from Tokio and from North-East Japan. The soils possess 
only a slight plasticity when kneaded with water, and are friable 
when dry. The soils do not contain zeolites, and their deficient 
plasticity is attributed to the absence of aluminium hydroxides and 
to the presence of allophanoids. N. H. J. M. 
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Some Data of the Solubility of Metallic Copper in the 
Different Fractions Obtained by the Distillation of Crude 
Petroleum. Constantin T. T&trati and 0. Teodorescu {Bull Acad . tioi. 
Roumaine, 1912/3,1,19—25).—The requisite petroleum was obtained by 
fractionating crude petroleum taken from the Moreni reservoir. Eight 
fractions were collected, the extreme values of the b. p. being 100° and 
300° respectively, each fraction having a range of b. p. of 25°. The 
separate fractions were placed in sunlight after addition of an excess 
of purely divided metallic copper. In general, the amount of copper 
salt formed increased with increasing b. p. of the fraction, the value* 
observed varying from 0*022 gram per 100 c.c. for fraction b. p. 
100—125° to 3*499 grams per 100 c.c. for fraction b. p. 275—300°. 
A notable exception to this regularity occurs with the portion of 
b. p. 250—275°, which dissolves less copper than either the preceding 
or succeeding fraction. Determination of the acidity of these fractions, 
whether by extraction with alcohol or by direct estimation with 
alcoholic potassium hydroxide, shows that this factor increases 
regularly with increasing b. p. of the fractions. The authors are led 
to the conclusion that this apparent anomaly is due to the presence of 
a larger proportion of lactones in the fraction b. p. 250—275°, which, 
although capable of neutralising alkali, are unable to attack metallic 
copper. This view is confirmed by the fact that a greater quantity 
of lactones can be extracted by means of alcohol from the fraction 
b. p. 250—275°, which has been treated with metallic copper, than 
from a similarly treated fraction, b. p. 225—250°. H. \V 

The Composition of Illuminating Gas. Paul Lebeau and 
A. Damiens ( Gompt . rend., 1913, 156, 797—799).—Combining the 
ordinary methods of gas analysis with their own methods for analysing 
mixtures of gaseous hydrocarbons (this vol., ii, 253), the authors have 
made very complete analyses of three different samples of illuminating 
gas, and their results, which are tabulated, establish the presence of 
higher homologues of methane. Their values for carbon monoxide are 
somewhat lower than the generally accepted figure for that constituent. 

W. G. 


Mechanism of the Transformation of Stereoisomeric 
Ethylene Compounds. Richard Stoermee {Chan. Zentr., 1913, i, 
693—694; from tSitzunysber. Abk. Naturforsch. Ges. Rostock , 1912, 4, 
35—43).—The transformation of stable ethylene compounds into labile 
stereoisomerides by means of ultraviolet light (A., 1911, i, 295) 
cannot be explained by the theories of Wislicenus, Nef, or Aschan. 
Only Werner's conception of the carbon atom offers any assistance, and 
this has now been developed so as to include <ws-$ra/a$-isomerism in 
ring compounds. J. C. W, 

VOL. CIV. i. k h 
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Elimination of Water from Pinacolyl Alcohol and on 
Tertiary Butylethylene. W. Fomin and 1ST. Sochanski (Ber., 
1913, 46, 1219. Compare this vol., i, 331).—The hexylene 
which Del&cre obtained by the action of sodium on the chloride, 
CMe 8 -COi:CH 2 (A., 1906, i, 476), was also ^.-butylethylene 
(yy-dimethyl-A fl -butylene). The hydrocarbon, pseudo-butylethylene,” 
b. p. 56—58°, which accompanied the /fy-dimethyl-A^-butylene 
(Couturier, A., 1893, i, 244) had in the meantime been identified as 
j8y.dimethyl-A a -butylene. J. C. W. 

Preparation of /?y-Dimethyl-A a y-butadiene. Badische Anilin¬ 
es Soda-Fabeik (D.R.-P. 256717).—It is found that the yield of 
/?y dimethyl-A a v-butadiene obtained from pinacone or pinacolin (A., 
1911, i, 829) can be increased to 80% if the operation is carried out at 
450° and under reduced pressure. F. M. G. M. 

Preparation of Diolefines. Badische Anilin- A Soda-Fabrik 
(D.R.-P. 255519).—When monohalogenated olefines, dihalogenated 
paraffins or halogenated alcohols are heated at 300—500° at ordinary 
or reduced pressures with catalytic agents, such as barium chloride, nickel 
chloride, lead chloride or aluminium hydroxide, they furnish satisfactory 
yields of the corresponding diolefines, and the preparation of isoprene 
by this method from the following substances is now recorded. 

From (1) ^y-dibromoisopentane, CMe 2 Br*CHBrMe, (2) /fy-dichloroiso- 
pentane, (3)ay-dibromo£sopentane, CMe a Br'OH 2 *CH 2 Br, (4) a/3-dibromo- 
isopentane, CHMe 2 -CHBr*CH 2 Br, (5) y-bromo-^-methyl-A^-butylene, 
CMe 2 ICMeBr, (6) j8-chloro-^methylbutan-y-ol, CMe 2 Cl-OHMe*OH, 
(7) from the acetate of y-bromo-j8-methylbutan-a-ol, 

O Ac* CH 2 * CHMe- CHBrMe, 

whilst /Jy-dibromobutane, CHMeBr*CHBrMe, furnishes divinyl, 
hexylene dibromide gives rise to hexadiene, b..p. 68—77°, and dichloro- 
w-pentane yields A tt v-pentadiene, b. p. 38—45°. F. M. G. M. 

The Action of Monosodioacetylene on the Alkyl Iodides. 
Preparation of True Acetylenic Hydrocarbons. Paul Lebeau 
and Marius Picon (Compt. rend., 1913, 156, 1077—1079).—Mono- 
sodioacetylene, prepared by the action of acetylene on sodium dissolved 
in liquid ammonia, when dissolved in the same solvent readily reacts 
with the alkyl iodides, giving the corresponding acetylene hydrocarbons, 
in nearly theoretical yield. The ammonia is removed by absorption 
with water, the last txaces being eliminated by dilute sulphuric acid. 
By this method the authors have prepared allylene and hexmene. 

W. G. 

Preparation of Primary Alcohols by Reduction of the 
Esters with Absolute Alcohol and Sodium-ammonia. E. 
Chablay (Compt rend ., 1913, 156, 1020—1022).—Sodium in liquid 
ammonia reacts with esters of monobasic acids according to the 
equation: 3R-C0 2 R' + 4NH s Na = 2R-OONH 2 + R-CH 2 -02STa + 
3R'*0!Na + 2NH 8 (compare A., 1912, i, 244). Coupling this with the 
action of absolute alcohol on the sodium, giving nascent hydrogen, the 
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amide in its turn is converted into the corresponding primary alcohol, 
the whole of the acid being thus reduced to primary alcohol: 
2R-CO-NH 2 + 4H g = 2R*CH 2 *OH + 2NH a . 

The ester dissolved in absolute alcohol is poured on to the solution 
of sodium in ammonia at -80°. When the action is complete, the 
residue is decomposed by water, distilled in steam, and the mixture of 
alcohols separated by fractionation. The corresponding alcohols have 
thus been prepared from the esters of a number of the higher fatty 
acids. The esters of dibasic acids are similarly reduced, giving 
dihydroxy-alcohols; methyl sebacate gives decane-cwc-diol, m. p. 
71 ’5°. Ethyl phenylacetate gives phenylethyl alcohol, whilst methyl 
cinnamate gives, not cinnamyl alcohol, but the saturated phenylpropyl 
alcohol. W. G. 

New Methods of Spirit Rectification. Hugo Masing (Chem. 
Zeit., 1913, 37, 329—330).—It has hitherto been usual to dilute the 
raw spirit with water before submitting it to the process of rectifica¬ 
tion. It has been found in Russia, however, that better results are 
obtained when the undiluted spirit is used. In order to find out the 
reason, the author has constructed a special still-head, a modification of 
the Le Bel and Henninger form, in which there are taps to the side- 
tubes so that the liquid Rowing from any one of the bulbs can be 
collected for analysis. 

The results show that the strength of the spirit collecting in the 
bulbs increases more slowly than according to Grbhning's tables 
(compare A., 1908, i, 751), the slowest rate of increase being with the 
very dilute spirit. The Russian method of rectification is therefore 
justified. w T. S. P. 

/2y-Dimethylb utan-a-ol. Alexander I. Gorski (J . Russ. Rhys. 
Chem. Soc ., 1913, 45, 167—JL69).— Ethyl afi-dimethylbutyrate, C 8 B lfl 0 2 , 
has b. p. 148-150°/745 mm., D} 73 0*8719, D‘f 3 0*8647, 1*4048. 

py-Dimethylbutcm-a'Ol , C fl H 14 0, obtained by reducing the above 
ester by means of sodium in alcoholic solution, is a viscous liquid, 
b. p. 144—1457761 mm., Df 3 0*8297, wjjf 5 1*4195, and forms a 
urethane, C 18 H 14J 0 2 N, m. p. 28—29°. T. H. P. 


New Data Concerning the Oxide of Pentamethylene 
Glycol. Nicolai J. Demjanov (J. Russ. Rhys . Chem . Soc., 1913, 
45, 169—173).—Since the action of nitric acid on pentamethylene- 
diamine gives, in addition to pentamethylene glycol, a small proportion 
of an isomeric glycol, it is probable that the oxide obtained by the 
author (A., 1892, 1292) by heating pentamethylenediamine nitrite 
and by the action of sulphuric acid on the glycol prepared from 
pentamethylenediamine, and also that obtained by Hochstetter 
(A., 1903, i, 305) by the action of water on the bromide corresponding 
with the glycol from pentamethylenediamine, are not chemical indi¬ 
viduals. Further, it is possible that the action of sulphuric acid on 


pure pentamethylene glycol may be accompanied by isomeric change, 
with formation of the oxide, 


h h 2 
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The author has therefor© prepared the pure oxide by heating penta- 
methylene bromide in a sealed tube. This oxide, 0 n H 10 O, is a liquid, 
b.p. 86-5—87-5°/743 mm., 0-883, 0-900, n!?’ 1*4195, and on 

oxidation with nitric acid yields mainly succinic acid, its structure 
being thus confirmed. These properties agree closely with those given 
by Harries (A., 1911, i, 798) for his 3-methyltetrahydrofuran, and it 
may be that in the formation of this compound by the reduction of 
ethyl pvrotartrate, isomeric change occurs. T. H. P. 

Development of Heat on Mixing Ether and Chloroform. 
(Mme.) MARCELETand H. Marcelet ( Chem . Zentr., 1913, i, 229; from 
Bull. Sci. Pharmacol , 1912, 19, 676—677).—Heat is developed when 
ether and chloroform are mixed, the maximum effect resulting from 
equal volumes ; 25 c.c. of each liquid give a rise in temperature from 
16-6° to 30*3°. J. O. W. 

The Constitution of Sulphurous Acid. Wilhelm Streoker 
(Verh. Ges. deut. Xaturforsch. Aerzte , 1913, 126).—In continuation of 
previous investigations (A., 1910, i, 532), the sulphoxides have been 
prepaied from symmetrical diethyl sulphite, and investigated optically. 
No details are given, but the conclusion arrived at from the optical 
results is, that there is no change in valency of the sulphur when a 
sulphoxide is oxidised into the sulphone; this is not in accordance with 
the chemical behaviour of these compounds. T. S. P. 

Decomposition of Formates. William CBchsner be Coninck 
and Albert Raynaud (Bev. Gen . Chim. pwre appl 1912, 15, 
455—456).—When sodium formate is heated, a complex mixture of 
substances is evolved containing aqueous vapour, aldehydes (among 
which acraldehyde has been identified, A., 1912, i, 537), oily substances, 
formic acid, and small quantities of c&vbon dioxide. The residue 
contains sodium carbonate, sodium hydroxide, and carbon. 

Sodium, calcium, barium, potassium, and lead formates are decom¬ 
posed to a greater or less extent when treated with pure methyl alcohol 
at its b. p. Formic acid was detected by distilling a portion of the 
alcohol and testing with silver nitrate solution after addition of water. 
When ethyl alcohol is substituted for methyl alcohol, very little 
decomposition is observed in the cases of sodium and calcium formates, 
whilbt barium, potassium, and lead formates are rather more sensitive 
to the decomposing action of this reagent. 

Solutions of lead formate, when exposed to diffused light during 
four months, are partly decomposed with the liberation of formic acid. 
Under similar conditions, uranium formate is completely decomposed in 
methyl-alcoholic solution within three months (compare this vol., 

i, 333). H. W. 

Catalytic Esterification in Dilute Solutions: Preparation of 
Ethyl Acetate. Fernand Bodroux ( Gompt . rend., 1913, 158, 
1079—1081. Compare Senderens and Aboulenc, A., 1911, i, 600, 637 ; 

ii, 1080; 1912, i, 694).—By distilling mixtures of ethyl alcohol and 
acetic acid diluted with water containing varying quantities of sulphuric 
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acid, ethyl acetate is obtained, the yield of the ester from given 
quantities of alcohol and acid varying with the amount of sulphuric 
acid in the water. With 10% sulphuric acid, a yield of 92% of ethyl 
acetate is obtained. The sulphuric acid can be replaced by numerous 
other acids as catalysts, but they are less effective. W. G. 

The Hydrolysis of Fats. Julius Marcusson (Zeitsch. angew . 
Chem.) 1913, 26, 173—176).—It is now generally accepted that the 
hydrolysis of fats in a homogeneous system takes place in steps with 
intermediate formation of diglycerides and monoglycerides (Fortini, 
A., 1912, i, 826; Grun and Corelli, A., 1912, i, 409; Fanto and 
Stritar, A., 1908, i, 499, and others). The preseut state of knowledge 
of the process of hydrolysis in a heterogeneous system, for example, by 
alkali, is not so satisfactory (compare Marcusson, A., 1906, i, 924; 
1907, i, 674). Kellner (A., 1909, i, 357, 548, 759) obtained indications 
of a graded hydrolysis by superheated steam, but unfortunately used 
natural palm-kernel oil, which, as a mixture of triglycerides, might 
give misleading results. The author has investigated the hydrolysis of 
simple triglycerides, such as tribenzoin, tristearin, and tripalmitin, 
by heating with water in an autoclave; after this treatment the 
triglyceride had a m. p. several degrees lower, and in the case of the 
two latter fats, treatment with acetic anhydride (during which “ aceto- 
lysis” did not occur; Willstatter and Madinaveitia, A., 1912,ii, 1104) 
gave a product which showed a considerably higher saponification 
number than the original triglyceride. Palm-kernel oil exhibited 
similar behaviour. From these results it appears that the hydrolysis 
of fats by water, and therefore presumably also by acids and enzymes, 
is a bimolecular process. 

The author favours the view that the exceptional behaviour of alkali, 
which appears to hydrolyse directly to glycerol, is due to hydrolysis 
occurring mainly at the contact surface of fat and aqueous liquid; on 
account of the slow rate of diffusion of the intermediate diglycerides 
and monoglycerides, and the relatively great rapidity of their hydrolysis, 
no appreciable quantity of these substances can escape into the main 
body of fat again. In the above autoclave experiments, however, the 
elevated temperature increases the velocity of diffusion of the sub¬ 
stances, whilst the hydrolysis is relatively much slower, so that the 
escape of the intermediate products from immediate further hydrolysis 
is facilitated. D. F, T. 

Glycerides of Fats and Oils. IV. The Mixed Glycerides of 
Palmitic and Stearic Acids Obtained from Lard. Alois Busier 
(Zeitsch. Nahr. Omussm., 1913, 26, 321—353. Compare A., 1912, i, 
600).—By repeated fractionation from ether, pure glycerides of 
saturated fatty acids were isolated from lard; the least soluble 
glyceride so obtained was found to be a palmityldistearin, and not 
heptadecyldistearin as stated by Kreis and Hafner. Tristearin is not 
present in lard. The palmityldistearin separated from lard had m. p. 
68*5° (corr.), and differed in this respect and also in its crystalline form 
from thej3imi|ar glyceride separated from mutton fat; the former is 
probably a-palmityldistearin, whilst that from mutton fat is /3-palxnityl- 
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distearin. The lard under examination contained about 3% of 
a-palmityldistearin, and about 2% of another saturated glyceride, 
namely, stearyldipalmitin, m. p. 58*2° (corr.). W. P. S. 

Glycerides of Fats and Oils. V. Nomenclature of Mixed 
Glycerides and tlie Synthesis of a Distearin and j3-PaJmityl- 
distearin. Alois Bomeb and R. Limpeich (Zeitsch. Nahr. Gmuasm^ 1913, 
25, 354—366).—It is suggested that, in the case of mixed glycerides, 
where different fatty acid radicles are combined with the same glycerol 
molecule, the position of the fatty acid radicles should be denoted by 
the letters a, and y respectively. In the preparation of a-distearin 
from a-dichlorohydrin and potassium stearate (compare A., 1903, i, 788) 
considerable quantities of tristearin are also formed; again, tristearin 
and possibly stearyldipalmitin are produced together with £-palmityl- 
distearin when the latter is prepared from a-distearin and palmitic acid. 
a-Distearin has m. p. 78*5° (corr.), and /3-palmityldistearin has m. p. 
about 63°, and is identical with the palmityldistearin separated from 
mutton fat. W. P. S. 

China Oil. Sergei A. Forfur (J. Russ, Phya . Chem. Soc., 1913, 45, 
283—285).—The polymerisation of this oil when heated, the increased 
refraction, and the transformation of the elssomargaric acid under the 
influence of light into a product with a higher melting point are 
explainable on the assumption that the acid contains either conjugated 
double linkings or, as in allene, a carbon atom with two double linkings. 
The products obtained when the acid is oxidised with alkaline perman¬ 
ganate solution indicate its structure to be : 

oh 8 -[ch 2 ] 3 -ch:ch-ch:oH‘[ch 2 ] 0 -co 2 h. t. h. p. 

Behaviour of Certain Unsaturated Acids Towards Selenious 
Acids. Sergei A. Fokin (J. Russ. Phys. Chem. Soc , 1913, 45, 
285—286).—Various unsaturated aliphatic acids and, more especially, 
the oils containing them as glycerides, undergo marked changes when 
heated with concentrated solutions of selenious acid at 100° under the 
ordinary pressure. This action is most characteristic in the case of 
castor oil. After one to three hours’ heating, the oil becomes converted 
into a caoutchouc-like mass of a faint red colour. This product is 
insoluble in alcohol, ether, benzene, pyridine, etc., but it dissolves with 
decomposition in boiling acetic acid, and is saponified and darkened by 
alcoholic potassium hydroxide. When treated with alcohol or ether, 
it swells to a jelly, which can be readily pounded to a paste and, after 
evaporation of the alcohol or ether in the cold, reduced to powder. 
After beiDg washed to remove any excess of selenious acid or castor 
oil, the powder has the iodine number 59*0 and the saponification 
number 16S a 5, the corresponding numbers for castor oil being 86 
and 180 respectively. The substance contains selenium, and the 
presence of double linkings and the small difference between its 
saponification number and that of the original oil indicate it to be 
different from the “ factis ” obtained by the action of sulphur di- or 
tetrachloride on linseed and other oils. T. H. P. 
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Formation, Decomposition, and Transformation of Giycollic 
Acid. Emil Baur ( Ber ., 1913, 46, 852—863).—It is found that the 
reduction of oxalic acid to giycollic acid which can be effected by 
electrolytic reduction with lead, or less well with platinum, cathodes 
(A, 1908, x, 600), also occurs to some extent when a solution of oxalic 
acid with formic acid is submitted to the action of finely divided 
rhodium (Schade, A., 1908, i, 136; Blackadder, this vol., ii, 36) or of 
platinised platinum foil. The metal causes the decomposition of* the 
formic acid into hydrogen and carbon dioxide, the former of which 
effects a reduction of the oxalic acid through glyoxylic acid to giycollic 
acid. Small quantities of the two last substances can be detected in 
the final mixture. 

In the presence of coloured metallic salts, giycollic acid is affected by 
exposure to the light of a quartz mercury lamp, being partly con¬ 
verted into formaldehyde and formic acid. The following salts, copper 
sulphate, uranic and uranous sulphates, and ferric sulphate all exerted 
this effect, but the first-named was least active and the last-named 
most. 

When tubes of quartz glass containing an aqueous solution of calcium 
glycollate or of a mixture of calcium glycollate and calcium malate 
are submitted to the light of a quartz-mercury lamp for one hundred and 
forty hours, a certain amount of calcium citrate is formed (compare 
Ciamician and Silber, A., 1911, i, 513, 650); the same condensation to 
citric acid occurs when saturated solutions of calcium glycollate or 
calcium malate, mixed with one and a-half times their bulk of 
saturated lime-water, are kept for a few days. Although it was not 
possible to prove the presence of a malate in the solution of calcium 
glycollate after exposure to light, the accidental growth of a mould in 
a solution of calcium glycollate caused the,formation of minute crystals 
of calcium malate. 

In connexion with his view that oxalic acid is the first product of 
assimilation of carbon dioxide in plants (A., 1908, ii, 780), the author 
draws attention to the manner in which the above results render 
oxalic acid a possible origin of the common vegetable acids; further, 
by its scission into formaldehyde and formic acid, giycollic acid may 
possibly be the source of the sugars. D. F. T. 

Method of Preparing Ethyl y-Ohloroacetoacetate. Dimitri 
K. Alexandrov (Ber, f 1913, 46, 1021—1024).—By the interaction of 
magnesium powder with ethyl a-chloroacetate, a condensation product 
of two molecules, OH 2 01 , 0(OEt)(0*MgCl) , CH 2 *00 2 Eb, is formed, 
which is decomposed by water into ethyl y-chloroacetoacefcate. This is 
a colourless oil, b. p. 107°/14 mm., giving a red coloration with ferric 
chloride^? 1*2157, n^ 7 1*4546. The copper salt crystallises in thin, 
matted, pale green needles, m. p. 168—169° (decomp.). E. E. A 

Action of Oxalyl Chloride on Several Organic Derivatives. 
Herman J. Taverne {Chem. Weekblad , 1913, 10, 214—223. Compare 
Graebe and Liebermann, 3er, 9 1869, 2, 678; Sfcaudinger, A., 1908, i, 
938; 1909, i, 796, 905; 1912, i, 567; Jones and Tasker, 1\, 
1909, 96, 1904; Liebermann and Zsuffia, A., 1911, i, 202; 
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Liebermann, A., 1911. i, 656; 1912, i, 464; Bornwator, A., 1911, i, 
618).—A summary of work on the reactions of oxalyl chloride 
previously published. A. J. W. 

Solubility of Thorium Oxalate. A. Oolani (Compt. rend., 1913, 
156, 1075—1076. Compare Wirth and Hauser, A, 3912, i, 827).—A 
study of the solubility of thorium oxalate, alone or in the presence of 
oxalic acid, in hydrochloric acid at 17° and 50°. For varying concentra¬ 
tions of hydrochloric acid, the amount of oxalate dissolved is inde¬ 
pendent of the amount in contact with the liquid. With moderately 
strong acid, the oxalate is converted into chloro-oxalate with the 
elimination of oxalic acid, which consequently diminishes tho solu¬ 
bility of the chloro-oxalate. The solubility of the thorium oxalate in 
hydrochloric acid is greatly diminished by the presence of small 
amounts of oxalic acid. W. G. 

Preparation and Properties of the Ammonium Salts of 
Some Organic Acidfe. LeRoy MoMasteb (Amer. Cham. J., 1913, 
49, 294—301).—Keiser and McMaster (this vol., i, 248) have 
described a method for the preparation of normal ammonium salts of 
dibasic organic acids. In continuation of this work, ammonium 
malonate, succinate, malate, tartrate, pbthalate, and imphthalate have 
been prepared. The method has also been used for obtaining the salts 
of ceitain monobasic acids, and ammonium p^pionate, iso butyrate, 
palmitate, benzoate, and oinnamate are described. E. G. 

Crystalline Form and Optical Properties of Magnesium 
Malate. O. I. Moeoschkina (Bull Acad Set. St. Petersbourg, 1913, 
225—230).—Magnesium malate, MgC 4 H 4 0- 5H 2 0, crystallises in 
hemihedral forms of the rhombic system: a : b :c = 0*7476 :1: 0*4096 
(compare Traube, A., 1899, i, 484). The etched figures and optical 
properties are described. T, H. P. 

Tetrolaldehyde (A a -Butinal) and Some of Its Derivatives. 
Paul L Viguter (Ann. Ghim . Phya., 1913, [viii], 28, 433 — 536). — A 
r4sumd of the work accomplished, and aheady abstracted, on this 
subject since 1908. T. A. H. 

Catalytic Hydrogenation of Acetone. A. Lassibur (Compt 
rend ., 1913, 156, 795—797. Compare Haller and Las&ieur, A., 1910, i, 
355).—The hydrogenation of “acetone by the method of Sabatier and 
Senderens at temperatures above 200° yields neither isopropyl alcohol 
nor a pinacone, but the principal product is methyl isobutyl ketone, 
together with a small quantity of valerone and some still more highly 
condensed products. W. G. 

Migration of the Chlorine in the Halogenated Ketones. 
Eduokd E. Blaise (Compt rend., 1913, 156, 793—795. Compare this 
vol., i, 11).—By the chlorination of methyl ethyl ketone in the presence 
of water and marble a mixture of three chlorinated ketones is obtained. 
The smallest fraction is dichloromethyl ethyl ketone, b. p. 31°/ 
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S3—34 mm. The second and largest fraction is chloromethyl a-chloro- 
ethyl ketone, b. p. 165° (compare Yladesco, A., 1892, 424). The third 
constituent is methyl a-dichloroethyl ketone (compare Favor&ki and 
Desbout, A., 1895, 497). On heating dichloromethyl ethyl ketone with a 
mixture of hydrochloric and acetic acids on a water-bath for six hours, 
50% of it is conveited into chloromethyl a-chloroethyl ketone, one of 
the chlorine atoms having migrated. Increase in the amount of 
hydrochloric acid in the mixture facilitates the migration. W. G. 

Reduction of Aoetobromoglucose and Similar Substances. 
Emil Fischer and Karl Z\ch (< Sitzungsben\ K. Ahad, Wise, Berlin, 
1913, 311—317).—On reduction of aoetobromoglucose by means of 
zinc dust and acetic acid at the ordinary temperature, a crystalline 
compound, C 12 H 10 O 7 , is obtained, together with a molecule $f acetic acid. 
The new compound, acefoglucal, takes up two atoms of bromine. On 
hydrolysis three molecules of acetic acid are eliminated, and glucal , 
G fi H 8 O s , a soluble viscid syrup, b. p. 170—185°/0*2 mm. pressure, is 
obtained. This behaves as an aldehyde, and forms oily hydrazones, but 
no osazones. It decolorises bromine in aqueous solution, and is 
decomposed by acids, giving an intense green pine-splinter reaction 
when heated with hydrochloric acid. 

Provisionally the formula 0 is suggested. 

Acetobromogalactose and acetobromolactose behave similarly when 
reduced, but only oily products were obtained. 

Acetoglucal has m. p. 54—55°, [a]§- 13*02°. E. F. A. 

Phytin. R. H. Auers Pltmmer and Harold J. Page (. Biochem . 
J,, 1913, 7, 157—174).—Inorganic phosphates in phytin can be 
estimated by precipitation with ammonium molybdate in semi-normal 
nitric acid at room temperature. The calcium can be estimated by 
precipitation as calcium sulphate, but not as oxalate. The magnesium can 
then be estimated as pyrophosphate. There is great difficulty in remov¬ 
ing the calcium from phytin in the preparation of phytic acid. The 
yield of inositol on hydrolysis of the latter is not quantitative; there 
is possibly another organic constituent in phytin. W. D. H. 

Transformation of Z-Arabinose into Z-Ribose. William 
Alberda van Ekenstein and Jan J. Blanksma ( Ohem . Wee Wad, 1913, 
10, 213—214).—Heating with dilute aqueous sodium hydroxide partly 
converts Z-arabinose into Z-ribose, the presence of the latter in the 
mixture being proved by oxidising the two pentoses to arabonic acid 
and ribonic acid, converting these acids into their phenylhydrazides, 
and separating the hydrazides by fractional crystallisation. 

A. J. W. 

Action of Hydrogen Peroxide and Ferric Chloride on 
Starch. 0. Durieux ( Bull . Soc. chim . Belg., 1913, 27, 90—97, 
Compare Neuberg and Miura, A., 1911, i, 935; Gerber, A,, 1912, 
i, 538).—Hydrogen peroxide solution does not hydrolyse soluble starch 
prepaied by Fernbach's method at the ordinary temperature, and the 
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same is true of colloidal solutions of iron or of mixtures of these two 
products. Similarly, a solution of ferric chloride does not hydrolyse 
starch, but when used along with hydrogen peroxide it causes 
hydrolysis at an appreciable rate, which increases with the quantity 
of ferric chloride employed. The results of experiments designed to 
test the influence of various factors on the reaction show that the 
quantity of reducing substances formed depends on the quantity of 
peroxide used, and that the acidity of the mixture increases with the 
quantity of reducing substances formed. The hydrogen peroxide is 
decomposed, but no oxygen is evolved unless the peroxide is present in 
excess. The iron remains in the ferric state until hydrolysis is complete, 
when it suffers reduction, the reducing substances disappearing at the 
same time. Measurements of the rate of hydrolysis show that the 
reaction does not follow the logarithmic law for a unimolecular reaction. 
Hydrogen peroxide reduces the rate of hydrolysis of starch by 
diastase and does not undergo decomposition itself. T. A. H. 

Starch of Glutinous Bio© and Its Hydrolysis by Diastase. 
Yoshio Tanaka ’(/. Ind. Eng, Ohem 1912, 4, 578—581).—The starch 
of glutinous rice is characterised by giving a red coloration with 
iodine; the microscopic characteristics of these starch granules and 
the hydrolysed products do not apparently differ in any way from 
those of common rice starch. The starch of glutinous rice does not 
contain amylodextrin, erythrodextrin, or the special proteins which 
have previously been considered to be the cause of the red iodine colora¬ 
tion ; nor does it contain any of the common starch, which gives a blue 
colour with iodine. 

Glutinous rice starch is, moreover, rapidly hydrolysed by diastase to 
dextrin with the production of a less amount of maltose than in the 
case of equal quantities of potato or common rice starch; the author 
considers that glutinous rice starch contains a larger amount of 
amylopectin, or some analogous constituent which produces a dextrin 
that hydrolyses more slowly with diastase than does that from ordinary 
starch. 

It is probable that there are many other cereals in Nature contain* 
ing a similar variety of starch, its presence having been noted in 
glutinous millet, glutinous Panicum miliaceum, L., and in Andropogon 
Sorghum. The separation of glutinous from common rice starch is 
comparatively simple, as the former is opaque, the latter translucent. 

F. M. G. M. 

The Acetolysis of Oellulose to Dextrose Acetate. H ebmann 
Ost (Verb. Gee. deuL jV dtur/orsch . Aerate 1913, 124—125).—The end- 
product of the acetylation of cellulose is cellobiose octa-acet&te (compare 
A., 1912, i, 680), which is readily obtained in a pure crystalline 
condition when a mixture of 5 grams of cellulose with 25 c.c. of acetic 
anhydride and 2*5 grams of concentrated sulphuric acid is kept at the 
room temperature for some days, or even weeks; the yield is 33%. 
The reaction proceeds farther on wanning. For example, a mixture 
of 5 grams of cellulose, 25 c.c. of acetic anhydride, 25 c.c. of glacial 
acetic acid, and 5 grams of concentrated sulphuric add when heated 
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for three days at 45° no longer gives cellobiose octa-acetate; by extrac¬ 
tion with ether, a syrup consisting of a mixture of dextrose penta-, 
tetra-, and tri-acetates is obtained, which by further acetylation can be 
transformed into dextrose a-penta-acetate, m. p. 112°, and a rotation of 
+ 101*7°. The same product can be obtained directly from cellobiose 
octa-acetate. 

The results confirm the conclusion already drawn by Ost and 
Wilkening that the cellulose molecule is built up exclusively from 
dextrose residues. T. S. P. 


Nitrocellulose. H. Tedesco (Zeitsch. gea. Schiess-Sp'engstoffwesen, 
1912, 7, 474—477).—An account of numerous experiments on various 
methods of preparing nitrocellulose, with special regard to the varying 
nitrogen content and stability of the products obtained under different 
conditions, such as varying the relative concentrations of the acids 
employed, the time allowed, and the temperature at which nitration 
is carried out, and employing different forms of cellulose for the 
experiments. P. M. G. M. 

Soil Humus. Sherman Leavitt (/. Ind. Eng . Chem., 1912, 4, 
601—604).—Two methods of preparing samples of humus are fully 
described, and the following facts are emphasised. 

(1) Two methods were employed for the removal of clay: (a) Mooers 
and Hampton's method \ (b) mechanical separation, without evaporation 
to dryness. 

(2) Indications were obtained of the relative behaviour of ferric iron, 
ferrous iron, and calcium in the retention of humus from water 
solution. 

(3) Protein or protein-like substances were present in the humus 
examined. 

(4) A starch-like substance was present which can be hydrolysed by 
acids, acted on by diastase with subsequent acid hydrolj sis, and both 
processes gave reducing sugars in comparable amounts in all samples of 
humus examined. 

(5) One of these reducing sugars was obtained in crystalline form, 
but has not yet been fully identified. 

(6) Pentosans were present in appreciable amounts in all samples of 
humus examined. 

(7) Nitrogen, present probably as an amino-acid, was found in the 

1% hydrochloric acid extract in all soils examined by the official 
method. F. M. G. M. 


Action of Hypochlorous Acid on Tertiary Amines. Jakob 
Meisenheimer (Ber ., 1913, 46, 1148—1161).—Willstatter and 
Iglauer (A., 1900, i, 458) have shown that dialkylchloroamines are 
formed by the action of hypochlorous acid on tertiary amines (compare 
also Hantzsch and Graf, A, 1905, i, 575). The authors have applied 


the reaction to simple tertiary amines, and are led to the conclusion 
that a trialkylamine dichloride is first formed, which rapidly decomposes 
with eli mina tion of hydrogen chloride according to the scheme for 
trimethylamine : (i) N(CH g ) s + Cl 2 = N(OH 3 ) 8 CL ; 

(ii) N(CH 8 ) 3 01 2 ~ N(0H3) a (:OH 2 )Ol + H01. 
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Dimethyl methylene ammonium chloride becomes transformed into 
formaldehyde and dimethylamine hydrochloride, the latter finally 
reacting with excess of hypochlorite, yielding dimethylchloroamine. 
This explanation differs from that given by Willstatter or Hantzsch in 
that two molecules of hypochlorous acid are required for each molecule 
of amine instead of one, and thus accounts for the fact that Willstatter 
and Iglauer obtained the best yields of chloronortropidine only by the 
use of two or more molecules of hypochlorous acid. Further, it 
involves the formation of aldehydes instead of alcohols as secondary 
products, and the production of large quantities of formaldehyde or 
acetaldehyde during the action of sodium or calcium hypochlorite on 
trimethylamine or triethylamine has been experimentally proved. 
Such aldehydes must be directly formed, since, under the conditions 
employed, alcohols are not oxidised to aldehydes. The assumption of 
the primary addition of chlorine appears at first sight to be improbable, 
since free chlorine does not convert tertiary amines into dialkyl- 
chloroamines to an appreciable extent. This is explained by the fact 
that two molecules of a tertiary amine are converted by one molecule 
of chlorine into a mixture of the hydrochlorides of the tertiary and 
secondary amines: 

2N(CH 8 ) 8 + Cl 2 + IT 2 0 = NMe 2 H 2 Cl + NMe 8 H01 + OH a O, 
and that free chlorine does nob react with salts of amines in the same 
manner as with the free amines. 

No action occurs when the hydrochlorides of trimethylamine or 
triethylamine are mixed with aqueous solutions of free hypochlorous 
acid. With the free amines, dialkylchloroamines are formed in small 
quantity. Good yields of the latter substances can only be obtained 
by employing sodium hypochlorite or, better, bleaching powder. 

An aqueous solution of trimethylamine hydrochloride was added to 
a cooled suspension of bleaching powder in water. On distillation, a 
mixture of dimethylchloroamine and methyldichloroamine was obtained, 
the latter being derived from decomposition of the former. Form¬ 
aldehyde remained chiefly in the residue, and was identified by 
precipitation with jp-nitrophenylhy drazine. Good yields of cbloroamine 
were only obtained when a large excess of bleaching powder was used. 
Employment of sodium hypochlorite led to similar results. The yields, 
however, were uniformly less, and the best experimental conditions 
less readily ascertained. Nitrogen, nitric acid, and tetrametbyl- 
ammonium chloride were not formed. 

Triethylamine hydrochloride in aqueous solution was similarly 
converted by an aqneous suspension of bleaching powder into a 
mixture of diethylchloroamine and ethyldichloroamine, which possibly 
contained a small quantity of chloroform. A large excess of bleaching 
powder was necessary, since, otherwise, the yields of chloroamine 
became very small. On the other hand, a portion of the triethylamine 
became then converted into diethylamine as was shown in experiments 
with sodium hypochlorite. 

Triethylamine hydrochloride did not react with chlorine water, 

* which, however, was decolorised by dimethylamine hydrochloride. 

The reaction between triethylamine and chlorine water has been 
investigated. When the former was distilled into the latter, smaller 
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quantities of diethylamine hydrochloride and acetaldehyde were 
obtained than are required by the equation: 

2NEt 8 + Cl 2 + H 2 0 = NEt 8 H01 + NEfc 2 H 2 C!l + 0 2 H 4 0. 

The authors consider that acid is formed in by-reactions which 
converts the tertiary amine into the corresponding salt, which is not 
acted on by chlorine. In a subsequent experiment, in which the 
amine was added in one portion to the chlorine water, a somewhat 
larger amount of aldehyde was detected. H. W. 

Preparation of Betaine from Molasses Residues. Karl 
Urban (Zevtsch* Zuck&rind. Bdhm 1913, 37, 339—341).—To obtain 
betaine the evaporated molasses residues are mixed with an equal 
volume of concentrated hydrochloric acid. After cooling, the alkali 
chlorides which have separated are removed by filtration, and the 
filtrate is evaporated in a porcelain dish. The volatile organic acids 
and hydrochloric acid pass away, and humus substances are precipi¬ 
tated. These are also filtered off, and the residue further evaporated 
to a thick syrup. This is dissolved in water, filtered, decolorised by 
means of charcoal, and concentrated, when betaine hydrochloride 
separates out in a nearly pure state. E. F. A. 

Chemical Reactions Brought About by Sunlight. Domenico 
Ganassini ( Ghem . Zentr ., 1913, i, 153—154; from Giom. Farm , Chim 
1912, 61, 439—444, 481—491).—Aqueous solutions of some mono- 
and di-basic amino-acids have been exposed to sunlight for three or 
four days, then treated with an excess of magnesium oxide, and left 
with red litmus paper. This soon became blue, whereas solutions 
which had been kept in the dark were without action. It was shown 
that glycine, alanine, asparagine, aspartic acid, and glutamic acid 
gradually decomposed into the corresponding aldehyde, ammonia, and 
carbon dioxide. J. C. W. 

p Synthesis of the Natural Hydroxyproline Present in 
Proteins. Pyrrolidine Derivatives. IV. Hermann Leuohs and 
Joseph F. Brewster (Her., 1913, 46, 986—1000).—The preparation 
of hydroxyproline has been improved by treating a8-dichlorovalero- 
lactone with ammonia instead of S-chloro-a-bromovalerolactone. 

y-Hydroxyproline-(a)-phenylcarbimide is resolved by means of 
quinine. The synthetic 2-y-hydroxyproline derivative has [a]® - 37*0°, 
whereas the natural product has [a]‘$ - 37*2°. This synthesis confirms 
the y-position of the hydroxy-group and the structure assumed for the 
natural hydroxyproline. 

The phenylcarbimide of hydroxyproline-(i) is also resolved by 
means of quinine, the ammonium salt having [a] D ± 45°/d. The active 
acid could not be obtained crystalline, but the corresponding hydantoins 
crystallise without difficulty. 

To convert the y-hydroxyproline-phenylcarbimide into the corre¬ 
sponding amino-add, heating with concentrated hydrochloric acid in a 
sealed tube at 95° is necessary, but the product has lost its optical 
activity. To preserve this, the heating is carried out at 95° with 
aqueous ammonia, when ^hydroxyproline and phenylcarbamide are 
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obtained. The synthetic J-hydroxyproline has [a]#-76*3°, whereas 
the only value available for the natural acid is - 81°. 

The quinine salt of hydroxyproline-phenylcarbimide crystallises in 
needles or thin prisms, m. p. 206—209° (decomp.), [i]i, - 37*2°. 

The corresponding hydanioin also crystallites m needles or thin 
prisms, m. p. 122—123°, [a]o -SIH 0 . 

\-y-Hydroxyprdine-phmylcarUmide-(e) has m. p. 175°. 

The corresponding derivative of y-hyd roxyproline-(6). does not 
crystallise, but the hydantoin forms lustrous, oblique prisms, m. p. 
156—158°, [aj? -55*2°. E. F. A. 

A New Amino-acid of the Composition C c H 18 0 2 N Obtained 
by the Total Hydrolysis of the Proteins of the Nerve 
Substance. Emil Abderhalden and Arthur Weil (Zeitsch. physiol . 
Ghsm.y 1913, 84, 39—59. Compare A, 1912, ii, 1191).—The leucine 
fraction of the products of the complete hydrolysis of nerve proteins 
contains an amino-acid, C fi H ls 0 2 N, differing from either leucine, 
0HMe 2 -Cfl 2 -CH(NB 2 )-00 2 B, 

or woleucine, CHMeEfCH(NH g )’CO g H, which is regarded as (f-a-amino- 
hexoic acid, CE 8 *[CH 2 ]3*0H(NH 2 )*C0 2 H, and termed caprine. The 
existence of this isomeride in the nerve proteins was suggested by 
Thudichum, who did not determine its constitution. It is probable that 
it is present in other proteins. The ester of d-caprine has b. p. 
91°/12 mm. d-Gaprine itself has decomp. 285°, [a]^+ 6*53° in water, 
and +14*1° in 20% hydrochloric acid, and tastes faintly sweet. The 
corresponding hydroxy-add crystallises in long, four-angled plates, 
m. p. 57°, [a]y - 4'68°. The same acid prepared from the synthetic 
amino-acid forms slender, needle-shaped prisms, m. p. 60°, [a]# -2*17°, 
whereas the corresponding hydroxy-acid from Z-leucine has m. p. 71°, 
[a]?-16-37°. E.F. A. 

Compounds of Gaanylcarbamide and Guanylguanidine with 
Dextrose. Leopold Radlberger (< Ghent . Zmtr ., 1912, ii, 1963—1964 ; 
from Osterr. ung . Zeitsch. Zucker-Ind. Landw 1912, 41, 745—750).— 
Guanylearbamide (dicyanodiamidine) forms a chloride , 0 2 H ? 0N 4 C1, JH 2 0, 
which is obtained in thin, colourless leaflets by evaporating the solu¬ 
tion in concentrated hydrochloric acid over lime. The aqueous solution 
is neutral, and when rendered alkaline and boiled with a few drops of 
copper sulphate solution, develops a violet colour and deposits a rose- 
red powder , C 4 H 6 0 2 N 4 Cu, on cooling. Guanylguanidine (biguanide), 
may be purified by recrystallisation from alcohol (compare Bamberger 
and Dieckmann, A., 1892, 737). The chloride has the formula 

0 2 H 9 N 6 Ci 8 . 

The chlorides condense with dextrose m alcoholic solution. Gumyl - 
carbamide-dextrose, 

oh-oh 2 -[oh-oh] 4 -cb:n-c(nh)-nh-oo-nh 2 ,hoi, 

forms slander, microscopic needles, m. p. 107° (dccomp.), on + 0*2° (2% 
solution in alcohol, 2-dcm. tube), which reduce Fehling’s solution and 
respond to the above test for guanylearbamide. Guanylguanidine - 
dextrose, OH-OH 2 -[OH*OH] 4 -CH:N*C(NH)-NH*C(BH)-NH 2 ,2H01, 
forms small needles which sinter at 116°, have a bitter taste, reduce 
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Fehling’s solution, and give red needles of cnprobiguauide sulphate 
with ammoniacal copper sulphate. A 2% alcoholic solution in a 
2-dcm. tube gives + 0*5°. J. U W. 

Action of Sulphuric Acid on Dicyanodiamid© Correction. 
Hjalmar Lidholm (. Ber 1913,46,1218. Compare this vol., i, 252).— 
The formula for dicyanodiamide was suggested by Bamberger (A., 
1883, 907) and not by Pohl, and the reduction to guanidine was 
accomplished by Bamberger and Seeberger (A., 1893, 494). 

,T. 0. W. 

Colour Changes in Solutions of Cobaltous Thiocyanate. 
Haul Wernicke (Anal, Soc. Chim, Argentina, 1913, 1, 8—32).—Pure 
cobaltous thiocyanate was obtained by the action of an excess of the 
sulphate on alcoholic potassium thiocyanate, and repeated extraction 
and crystallisation of the cobalt salt by alcohol. Data of the 
conductivity and viscosity are given. The phenomena of colour-change 
are in general similar to those shown by the chloride. G. D. L. 

Reduction of Sodium Nitroprusside by Hydrogen Sulphide. 
Domenico Yenditori (Atti R.Accud. Lined, 1913, [v], 22, i, 162—167. 
Compare A., 1906, i, 486).—The reduction was effected by the action 
of an excess of hydrogen sulphide on a 10% solution of sodium nitro- 
prussbide kept on a water-bath for five or six hours. Hydrogen cyanide 
is evolved, and ultimately there results a solution (of nitrosulphide 
and ferrocyanide) and a precipitate (of sulphur and complex iron 
cyanogen compounds). As to the soluble products, 100 parts of 
nitroprusside yield about 13 parts of the nitrosulphide, NaFe 4 (NO) r S 3 , 
and about 42 parts of sodium ferrocyanide. The yellowish-white 
precipitate becomes blue on exposure to the air; the yield of it is 
about 33% of the nitroprusside taken. When it is treated with warm 
concentrated hydrochloric acid, a blue powder remains undissolved, 
whilst the solution contains a green substance which can be re¬ 
precipitated with water. It is uncertain whether the acid effects 
a separation or induces a further reaction. The original crude 
precipitate seems to have a constant composition. R. Y. S. 

Vinylcycfopropane and its Derivatives. Nicolai J. Demjanov 
and M. Dojabenko (J, Russ, Phys. Chem, tioo,, 1913, 45, 176—184). 
—By various methods Gustavson (A., 1896, i, 669) obtained from 
vinyltrimethylene an alcohol, b. p. 115—118°. This alcohol is of 
tertiary character, and from the value of its optical exaltation and 
from the fact that its boiling point exceeds that of dimethylethyl- 
carbinol by 15°, which is also the difference between the boiling 
points of /3-methylbutyl alcohol and cycZobutvlcarbinol, the authors 
conclude that it is probably l-methylcycfobutan-l-ol, 

CH 2 <^>OMe-OH, 
and not 1-ethylc^cZopropan-l-ol. 

The alcohol is converted by the action of hydriodic acid, first into 
the iodide, C 5 H d I, b. p. 50°/22 mm., 53°/30 mm., D™ 1*603, and 
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subsequently into the iodide, C 5 H 10 T 2 . Iteduction of the iodide 
<J 6 H d I, by means of zinc dust and acetic acid yields (1) ethylcydo- 

propane, b. p. 34—35°/753 mm., DJ 0-6973, D? 0-C971, 

DJ 7 0-6805, n? 1-3814, which is also obtained on reducing vinylcyclo- 
propane by means of hydrogen in presence of platinum black, and 
(2) an ester, 0 7 H 14 0 o , of the original alcohol and acetic acid. 

T. H. P. 

Terpenes and Ethereal Oils. OXIV. Alieyclic Unsaturated 
Hydrocarbons. Otto Wallach (Annalen, 1913, 396, 264—284).— 
4-MethylcycZohexan-l-one and magnesium methyl iodide yield by the 
usual method 1:4-dimethylc^c^ohexan-l*o], which is converted by 
boiling dilute sulphuric acid into 1:4-dimefchyl-A 1 -cycMexene, b. p. 
127—128°, D 19C 0*8020, 1*4459. By oxidation with 1% potassium 

permanganate at 0°, the latter is converted into 1: ^-dimethylcyclo- 
hexanerl : 2 -did, m. p. 77°, which yields 1 :4-dimefchylcycJohexan-2-one 
by treatment with dilute sulphuric acid. 1:4-Dimethyl-A 1 -cyctohexene 
forms a nitrosoddoride, m. p. 83—84°, which is easily volatile with 

steam, forms a nitrolpiperidide, C.NH, 

m. p. 169—170°, and is converted into 1:4-dimethyl-A 6 * cyctohexen- 
2-oneoxime by loss of hydrogen chloride. 

i-1:3-Dimefehylcycfohexan-3-ol is converted by boiling dilute sul¬ 
phuric acid into 1: 3-dimethyl-A 3 -Gyclohexene, b. p. 127*5—128*5° 
D 31 0*8025, 1*4466, which forms a nitrosoddoride (the nitrolpiperidide 

has m. p. 130—131°) extremely slowly, and is oxidised to 1:3-dimethyl- 
cycZohexane-3 :4-diol by 1% potassium permanganate. 

By careful fractional distillation with an efficient column, it can be 
shown that the liquid obtained by the auto-condensation of methyl- 
heptenone in the presence of zinc chloride or phosphoric oxide, and 
hitherto regarded as pure dihydro-m-xylene, contains 1 :3-dimethyl- 
A 8 -ct/cZohexene. Also when methylheptenone is treated with 76% 
sulphuric acid, the product is shown to be a mixture of 1:3-dimethyi- 
A 3 -cycJohexene and w-xylene. 

1 :2-DimefcbylcycZohexan-l-ol and boiling dilute sulphuric acid yield 
1:2-dimethyl-A 1 -cyciohexene, b. p. 135—137° (Sabatier gives 132°), 
D 20 0*824, wJJ 1*4587, which forms a nitrosoddoride, m. p. 58—60°, 
colourless when solid, blue when liquid, from which an oxime cannot 
he obtained. The unsaturated hydrocarbon forms a dibromide, m. p, 
154—-156°, and a glycol , m. p. about 38—39°, by oxidation. 

[With L. Atjgspueger.]—B y warming with dilute sulphuric acid, 
4-methyl-l-ethylcycfohexan-l-ol yields chiefly 4-ww%Z-l-e$%Z-A 1 -cyclo- 
hexene, b. p. 153—154°, D 22 0*8145, n D 1*4514, which forms a nitroso¬ 
cldoride consisting of two stereoisomeric modifications, one having 
zn. p. 103—104° and being sparingly soluble in acetone or petroleum, 
the other having m. p. 98—99° and being easily soluble. Both 
modifications yield the same nitrolpiperidide, m. p. 134°, and by loss of 
hydrogen chloride the same oxime, m. p, 50—60°. By oxidation with 
dilute potassium permanganate, A-methyl-l-ethyl-A^f^/c^ohexene is 
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converted into i-imthyl-l-ethyhjclohe.cave-X : 2-dioI, m. p. 70—77 J , 
the constitution of which is proved by its conversion into l-methyi- 
1 -ethy lcycZohexan-2-one. 

[With Hans Schlubaoh.] —1:3: S-TrimethyloycloJiexan-l-oJ, b. p. 
181°, prepared from 3:5-dimethylc?/c^hexan-l-one acid an excess of 
magnesium methyl iodide, is converted by boiling 50% sulphuric acid 
into 1:3: S-triniethyl-At-ojcloJuxene, b. p. 142*5—143*5°, D 21 0*7965, 
fix? 1*4447, which forms a nitrosochloride , m. p. 134° (nitrolpiperidide, 
m. p. 122—123°), and is oxidised to 1:3: 5-trimethylcyc\ohe^(tne~ 
1:2 -diol, m. p. 104°, by cold dilute potassium permanganate. 0. S. 


Preparation of Partly Hydrogenised Cyclic Hydrocarbons. 
Badische Anilin- & Soda-Fabrik (D.H.-P. 255538. Compare this 
vol., i, 349).—When dichlorocycZohexane is heated at 350—450° and 
15—20 mm. in the presence of potassium hydroxide, it gives rise to 
cyc/ohexadiene, whilst 1 :2-dibromocycZohexane furnishes A 1 . z -cyclo - 
hexadiene and chlorocycZopentane yields cycZopentene. F. M. G. M. 


Derivatives of Phenylacetylene, Methoxyphenylacetylene, 
and Allied Compounds. Franz Kunckell [with Kurt Eras, Emil 
Muller, and Alfred Hildebrandt] (JBer. Deut. Pharm . Ges., 1913, 
23, 188—227).—A recapitulation and extension of previous work on 
the preparation of derivatives of phenylacetylene from aryl chloro- 
methyl ketones (A, 1897, i, 282, 522 j 1901, i, 75, 552, 638; 1903, i, 
413). 

^•Tolylacetylene combines with bromine to form a dibromide , a pale 
yellow oil, b. p. 139—143°/13 mm., D 17 1*669, and a yellow, viscid, 
oily tetrabromide ; with ammoniacal silver nitrate it yields a white, 
gelatinous silver salt, which forms an explosive grey powder when dry. 
The copper bait is light yellow, and is oxidised by aqueous potassium 
ferricyanide in the presence of potassium hydroxide to di-p-tolylbuta- 
dirinene , G r ET 7 *C:C*CsC*C 7 H 7 . This crystallises in white neodle*, m. p. 
183°, and yields a dibromide , m. p. 148°, tetrabromide, m. p. 163°, and 
an octabromide , m. p. 156—157°. 

p-Ethylphenylacetylene gives a yellow oily dibromide , b. p. 
168—172°/20 mm., D 18 1*598, a tetrabromide, and greenish-grey silver 
salt; the copper salt forms a light yellow powder, and is oxidised by 
alcoholic potassium ferricyanide to di-p-6thylphmylbutadi4nene, white 
needles, m. p. 72°. 

afi-DichlorO‘2-h'omo*5wxetfooxy8tyrem, OMe*0 0 H 8 Br , OClICHCl, pre¬ 
pared from 2-bromo-5-methoxyphenyl chloromethyl ketone and 
phosphorus pentachloride, Jorms a yellowish-brown oil,b. p. 210—215°/ 
25 mm., D 18 1*3610. When heated with phosphor ns pentachloride on 
the water-bath, 3:4-dichloroacety 1-1-methoxybenzene gives rise to 
1-methowy-S: 4rbi8-afi-dichlorovinylbenzene, OMe*C c H 3 (CClICHCJ) 2 , a 
pale yellow liquid, b. p. 160—170°/17 mm., D S1 1*461; if the reaction 
is carried out at a higher temperature, 2 : 5»dichloro-l-methoxy>Z : 4-iis- 
ajS-diohlorovinylbenzene , 0Me*0 8 HCl 2 (CCHCHCl) 2 , a yellow oil, b. p. 
in vacuum 170—180°, D 10 1*570, is produced. 

VOL. CIV. L i i 
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a/3 2: !)-TetrachloroA-methoxystyrene, OMe• C, TT 2 C1 2 *CC1I CHOI, pre¬ 
pared by boiling p-methoxyphonyl chloromethyl ketone with excess of 
phosphoius pentachloride, is a yellow liquid of aromatic odour, b. p. 
165—175°/18 mm., D 17 1-44; the prolonged action of phosphorus 
pentachloride gives xise to a/3 2 :3: Q-pentachloro-i-methoxystyrene, a 
yellow oil which has b. p. 180—190°/20 mm., D 18 1 * 0100 , and solidifies 
when kept. 

ap-Dichloro-y-ethoxystip'ene, prepared from jp-ethoxyphenyl chloro¬ 
methyl ketone, is a brownish-yellow liquid of disagreeable odour, b. p. 
170—180°/26 mm., D 20 1 - 243 . 

5-Methoxy-o-tolyl chloromethyl ketone gives rise to ap-dichloro-5- 
methoxy-%methyhtyrem , OMe*C () H 8 Me*COr*CHCl, a pale yellow oil, 
b. p. 160°/20 mm., D 18 1*2520; cMoro-b-methoxy-o-tolylacetylene has 
b. p. 145—150°/15 mm., D 18 1*166. 5-Methoxy-o-tolylacetylene is a pale 
yellow liquid of ethereal odour, b. p. 110—120°/18 mm., D 17 1*011. 

2 :4 -Dimeihoxyphenyl cMwomethyl ketone , prepared from resorcinol 
dimethyl ether and chloroacetyl chloride, crystallises in yellow leaflets, 
m. p. 104°, and yields with phosphorus pentachloride, afi-dichloro-2 : 4- 
dimethoxystyrene , a reddish-yellow liquid which has a sweet odour and 
becomes crystalline when kept, b. p. 160—165°/18 mm. 

Resorcinol diethyl ether and chloroacetyl chloride yield 4:4 (1)-dt- 
chloroacetyl-1 :3 -dietkoxybenzene, C 6 H 2 (OEt) 2 (CO*CH 2 Cl) 2 , small, yellow 
•needles, m. p. 106°. 

Di-p-chloroacetyldiphenyl ether, 0(C fl H 4 , C0*CH 2 Cl) 2 , prepared from 
diphenyl ether and chloroacetyl chloride, forms greenish granules, 
m. p. 111 °, and gives rise to di-^a^-dichlorovmyldiphenyl ether , 
O(C 0 H^CCKCHCl) 2 , a viscid liquid having a green shimmer, b. p. 
225°/20 mm. 

2: 6 -Dichloroacetylmesitylene, from chloroacetyl chloride and 
mesitylene, forms large, lustrous crystals, m. p. 134—135° (compare 
Meyer, A., 1897, i, 55), and yields 1:3: 5-lrimethyl-2 : ft-bis-afi-dichloro- 
vinylbenzme , C 6 HMe 8 (CCKCHCl) 2 , a colourless oil, b. p. 180—181°/ 
12 mm., D 1S 1*3106. When impure, the last-named substance 
gradually loses hydrogen chloride on exposure to air, yielding a white 
substance , m. p. 95° 

2:4: 6 -Triethylphmyl chloromethyl ketone , prepared from 2:4:6- 
triethylbenzene, is a strongly refractive liquid, b. p. 207—215°/20 mm., 
and yields a^dichloro-2 :4 : 6 -trietkylstyrene, which forms a golden- 
. yellow oil of aromatic odour, b. p. 175°/18 mm., D 18 1*1447; 2:4:6- 
triethylphenylcldoroacetylene, a yellow oil, b. p. 155°/18 mm., D* 8 1*0236; 
2:4; GJriethylpkenylacetylene, a colourless liquid, b. p. 124—126°/ 
14—16 mm., D 21 0*9004, which forms a yellow, amorphous copper salt, 

2 : 6-Dichloroacetyl’l : 3 : 5-trietkylbenzene, C 6 HEt 8 (COOH 2 Cl) 2 , cry¬ 
stallises in transparent, hexagonal plates, m. p. 71—72°, and gives rise 
to 1: 3: 5-iriethyl -2 : §dira(3-diekforovinylb&)izene, C n HEl s (CClIOHCl) 2 , 
a golden-yellow oil, b. p. 210—215°/17—18 mm., D 16 1*245. 

2 : ^-Di-chloroacetyl-h-acetyl-l : 3 : $4riethylbmzme 9 
00Me-0 6 Et 8 (00*0H 2 01) 2 , 

from 2:4: 6 -triethylphenyl methyl ketone and chloroacetyl chloride, 
crystallises in stout, transparent needles, m. p. 72°. F. B. 
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Preparation of Sulphonic Acids of the Benzene and 
Naphthalene Series. Farbenfabrjken vobm. Fried r. Dvyer & Co. 
(D.R-P. 255724. Compare Friedlunder and Lucht, A., 1894, i, 138). 
—When an electric current is passed through an alkaline solution of 
an aniline-, naphthylaraine- or naphthol-poiysulphonic acid in the 
presence of sodium amalgam a sulphonic group is eliminated. 

The reduction of the following compounds is described: aniline-3 :6- 
disulphonic acid to aniline-3-sulphonic acid; a-naphthylamine-4:8- 
disulphonic acid to a-naphfchylamine-4-sulphonic acid; /3-naphthyl- 
amine-4:8-disulphonic acid to the corresponding -8-sulphonic acid; 
/?-naphthylamine-5 : 7-disulphonic acid to /3 - naphthylamine - 7 -sulphonic 
acid; a-naphthylamine- 3:5:7-trisulphonic acid to a-naphthylamine- 
3 :7-disulphonic acid; a-naphthylamine-2 :4 :6-trisulphonic acid to 
a-naphthylamine-2:4-disulphonic acid; a-naphthylamine-2 ; 5 :7-tri¬ 
sulphonic acid to a-naphthylamine-2:7-disulphonic acid; a-naphthol- 
3:8-disulphonic acid to a-naphthol-3-sulphonic acid; a-naphthoi- 
2:4:8 -trisulphonic acid to a-naphthol-2:4-disulphonic acid, and 
/J-naphthol-3:6 :8-trisulphonic acid to /J-naphthol-3:6-disulphonic acid. 

F. M. G. M. 


A 1 -Dihydronaphthalene. Fritz Straus (Ber., 1913, 46, 

1051—1055).—By the exhaustive methylation of tetrahydro-jS- 
naphthylamine, Willstatter and King (this vol., i, 353) have obtained 
a dihydronaphthalene which they consider to be identical with the 
A 2 -dihydronaphthalene, described by Bamberger (A., 1896, i, 99). 

The author points out, however, that the properties of Willstatter 
and King’s dihydro-compound show such complete agreement with 
those of the AMihydronaphthalene (this vol., i, 256) that there can be 
no doubt as to the identity of the two hydrocarbons. 

A 2 -Dihydronaphthalene forms a dibromide differing very little in 
m. p. from that of the AMsomeride. The removal of bromine by 
means of zinc in alcoholic solution yields in each case the original 
hydrocarbon. The statement of Willstatter and King that their 
dihydronaphthalene can be obtained by the removal of bromine from 
the dibromide of Bamberger’s A 2 dihydro-compound is, therefore, 
erroneous. F. B, 


Halogen Compounds of Anthracene. Kurt H. Meyer and 
Karl Zahn ( Annalm , 1913, 396, 166—180).—The halogen additive 
compounds of anthracene are derivatives of 1:2:3:4-tetrahydio- 
anthracene. Attempts to replace the halogen atoms by hydroxyl, 
amino-, and other groups have been unsuccessful, but a new case of 
isomerism has been observed. 

Graebe and Liebermann have shown that the action of bromine 
vapour on anthracene yields 9 :10-dibromoanthracene tetrabromide. 
This yields 1:3:9:10-tetrabromoanthracene by treatment with 
alcoholic potassium hydroxide, 2:9:10-tribromoanthracene by heat¬ 
ing, and 9: 10 -dibromoanthracene by reduction with zinc and acetic 
add. 


l i 2 
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13y treating anthracene moistened with chloroform with bromine 
(4 mols.) in chloroform, a substance , G 14 H s Br tf , m. p. 134—135° 
(decomp.), colourless needles, is obtained, which reacts like the older 
isomeride towaids alcoholic potassium hydroxide, heating, and reducing 
agents. The two isomerides, therefore, are structurally alike. It is 
suggested that the two are stereoisomeric, the new compound, which 
is called a-9 : \0-dibr<mocinthrac&ne tetrabromide, having the four 
homonuclear biomine atoms in cis-positions, whilst in the older (/?-) 
compound they are alternately cis and trans. These configurations 
are in harmony with a property which is characteristic of the a-, but 
not of the /J-isomeride. a-9 :10 Dibromoanthracene tetrabromide in 
boiling benzene is decomposed into bromine and 9 : 10 -dibromoanthracene 
by exposure to sunlight or to the light of a mercury lamp; the change 
is not reversible in boiling benzene in darkness. 

a-9:10 -Dichloroanthracene tetrabromide, C 14 H 8 Cl 2 Br 4 , m. p. 141—142° 
(decomp.), colourless, hexagonal prisms, prepaied from dichloro¬ 
anthracene and bromine (2 mols.) in chloroform, exhibits a similar 
photochemical decomposition in benzene, whilst the long-known 
j 8 -isomeride does not. 

The 9:10-dichloroanthracene tetrachloride obtained by Hammerschlag 
by passing chlorine into a benzene solution of anthracene is the 
^-isomeride, since it is photochemically inactive and does not liberate 
iodine from potassium iodide. The a-isomeride has not been obtained. 
The jS-isomeride yields 1:3:9:10-tetrachloroanthracene (the con¬ 
stitution of which is pioved by its conversion into 1: 3-dichloro- 
anthiaquinone) by tieatment with alcoholic potassium hydroxide, 
2:3:9: 10-tetrachloroanthracene , m. p. 240—241°, yellow needles 
(yielding 2 :3-dichloroanthraquinone by oxidation), by heating above 
its m. p., and 9: 10 -dichloroanthracene by reduction with zinc and 
acetic acid. 

9:9:10:10-Tetrachloroanthracene, m. p. 170° (Schwarzer gives 
149—-150°), obtained together with 9: lU-diehloroanthracene tetra¬ 
chloride by passing chlorine into a chloroform solution of anthracene 

at 0 °, yields the dianil, NPh:0<$ 8 yC>C:NPh, m. p. 201 — 202 °, 
golden-yellow leaflets, with aniline in boiling alcohol, and the tetra- 
methylacetal, C(OMe) 2 <j^*>C(OMe) 3 , m> p> 161—162°, colourless 
crystals, with boiling methyl alcohol and sodium carbonate. 

O. H. 


Preparation of o-Substituted Derivatives of Aoetoaostanilide 
and Their Homologues. Farbenfabriken vorm. Fiuedk. Bayer & 
Co. (D.R.-P. 256621;,— 2-Ohloroacetoaceto-o-toluidide , colourless needles, 
m, p. 120 °, is obtained in 66 % yield when a solution of ethyl aceto- 
acetate in chlorobenzene is added to a hot solution of 3 -chloro-o-toluidine 
in the same solvent. 

ChChl<yroacetoac6tanilide is prepared in 75% yield in a similar manner 
from o-chloroaniline. 

Acetoaceto-o-anisidide, a colourless, crystalline powder, has m. p, 84° 
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whilst the analogous compounds from 3-amino-p-tolyl ethyl ether and 
ivom. phenyl o-aminophenyl ether)' have m. p. 80° and 61° respectively. 

F. M. G. M. 

The Manufacture of Tetranitromethylaniline. F. Langenscheidt 
(Zeitsch. gee . Schiess-Sprengstoffwese^ 1912, 7, 445—447).—2:4:6-N- 
Tetranitromethylaniline (“Tetrii”) (annexedformula),m. p. 129—130°, 
is obtained in 87% yield when pure methyl- or 

C v 2 dimethyl-aniline is dissolved in 10 parts of 

^>NMe*N0 2 concentrated sulphuric acid (pure and free from 
Crft lead), thoroughly cooled, and slowly added to 4-3 

2 parts of nitric acid (47° Be') at 40°, 44° being 

the utmost limit to which the temperature may rise in the early stages 
of the operation; later, when the violence of the action decreases, it is 
allowed to rise to, and maintained at, about 53—55°, and after about 
eleven hours the nitration is completed. The product is purified by 
crystallisation from benzene. F. M. G. M. 

[Preparation of 4-Ohloro-2 : 6-diaminophenol.] Farbwebke 
vorm. Meister, Lucius & Bruning (D.R-P. 256794).— 4~Chloro~2 : 6- 
diammopkenol , obtained by the reduction of 4-chloro-2 :6-dinitrophenol, 
crystallises from hot water in needles, has m. p. 88—89°, and furnishes 
crystalline salts, 

3: S-Diamino-p-cresol, m. p, 146°, is prepared by the reduction of the 
corresponding 3 :5-dinitro^-eresol. F. II. G. M. 

Preparation of Dialkylaminoformic Esters. Farbenfabriken 
vorm. Friedr. Bayer & Co. (D.R-P. 255942).—When halogen formic 
esters are treated with trialkylamines the following reaction takes 
place: 01C0 2 R + NMe 8 «NMe 3 01*00211, and the compounds so 
obtained when heated give rise to dialkylaminoformic esters of 
the general formula: NMe B Cl*C0 2 B = NMe 2 *C0 2 R + MeCl (R may 
be alkyl, aryl, or alkylaryl). 

Phenyl dimethylaminoformcUe, NMe 2 *C0 2 Ph, colourless needles, m. p. 
44—45°, b. p. 134—135°/16 mm., is obtained in quantitative yield 
when a cooled benzene solution of trimethylamine is slowly treated 
with phenyl chloro-formate; the intermediate compound , NMe 3 Cl , 00 2 Ph, 
separates as a colourless, crystalline precipitate, and, on subsequently 
boiling, the reaction mixture is slowly converted into the foregoing ester. 

Tolyl dwiethytomimformate, NMe 2 *C0 3 ' C 6 H 4 Me, a viscid, colourless oil, 
b. p. 145—195°/15 mm., consisting of a mixture of the ortho-, meta-, 
and para-isomerides, is prepared in a similar manner from the mixture 
of tolyl cTdoroformates, b. p. 85—105°/18 mm., obtained by the action of 
carbonyl chloride on a freshly distilled benzene solution of crude cresol 
(b. p. 190—206°) in the presence of dimethylaniline. 

fi-Naphlhyl chlorojormate, colourless prisms, m. p, 57° (prepared from 
carbonyl chloride and /3-naphthol), when treated with trimethylamine 
furnishes the compound, NMe 8 Cl-CO 2 # C 10 H 7 , as a colourless, crystalline 
precipitate, and on boiling is converted into fi-naph&hyl dimethybmino * 
formate, NMe 8 *OO 2 *O 10 H 7 , colourless crystals, m. p. 92°, 
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isoAmyl dimethylaminoformate, M© 2 K # C0 2 *0 5 H n , a colourless oil, b. p. 
194—197°, and phenyl diethylaminoformate, NEt 2 *C0 2 Ph, a colourless 
oil, b. p. 142—146°/13 mm, are prepared in a similar manner. 

F. M. G. M. 

Preparation of Aromatic Selenocyano-compounds. Farb- 
werke yorm. Meister, Lucius & Bruning (D.R-P. 255982).—An 
account of the preparation of compounds previously described by 
Bauer (this vol., i, 263); the m. p. of o-nitrophenyl selenocyanate is 
given as 144—145° (loc, cit. 9 142°). F. M. G. M. 

Iron Compounds of Phenols. IV. Rudolf F. Weinland 
and Karl Binder (. B&r 1913, 46, 874—885).—The dark blue 
substance obtainable from catechol and ferric acetate, which dissolves 
in water to a green solution, was provisionally regarded as having the 
structure Fe 8 (C 6 H 4 0 2 ) 4 *0H,7H 2 0 (A., 1912, i, 445), but it is now 
shown to yield acetic acid when warmed, and to contain actually one 
atomic weight of iron to a molecular weight of acetic acid and of 
catechol; it i& obtained when two molecular proportions of ferric 
acetate are mixed with 1—2 of catechol in aqueous solution. If, 
however, four times the above quantity of catechol is used the violet 

acid, H^ e ^ 6 ^ 4 ^ 2 J,H 2 0 (loc. is obtained. It is therefore a 

probable conclusion that the substance which yields a green solution is 
a complex salt containing as components the above violet acid and the 
hexa-acetotriferric base (Weinland and Gussmann, A., 1910, i, 457), 
the constitution accordingly being : 

. . [Fe a (OAc) 0 ][Fe(C 6 H 4 O 2 ) 2 ] s ,12H 2 O. 

The view is confirmed by the production of a green colour on the 
addition of the red solution of ferric acetate to a solution of an alkali 
salt of the above violet acid, or on the addition of a little catechol 
to ferric acetate solution. It is suggested that the green coloration 
produced by ierric chloride solution with catechol may be due to the 
formation of some analogous complex salt. The green colour of the solu¬ 
tions of the above complex salt is not due to the mere superposition of 
the colours of the acid and metallic radicles, but the possibility is not 
excluded that some decomposition may occur during the process of 
solution with formation of still unknown complexes. 

The preparation of the violet acid can be effected without the 
addition of sodium acetate (compare A, 1912, i, 445), provided that 
sufficient catechol is added to decompose all the ferric aoetate. 

As ferric chloride is soluble in certain organic solvents, the reaction 
of this substance with catechol was examined in other solvents than 
water. In ethereal solution the reaction product was a crystalline, 
blackish-brown substance, Pe(0-C 8 H 4 -0H:)Cl 0 ,Et 2 0 (compare A., 1912, i, 
850), which may possibly be an oxonium salt of ether with the 
portion of the substance; it is very sensitive to moisture, and soon 
becomes decomposed in the air; in alcohol it gives a blue solution. 
The reaction in acetophenone solution yields a product which when 
preoipitated by pyridine forms bluish-black, microscopic leaflets of a 
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substance which may be regarded as a pyridine salt of the acid present 
in the last substance, that is, (O^H^N) v [ H Fe(C b H 4 0 2 )Cl 2 ] 4 . In pyridine 
solution a bluish-black, crystalline powder consisting of microscopic 
leaflets is obtained; the structure of this substance may be that of 
a salt of the red acid, H a [Fe ni (C 6 H 4 0 2 ) 3 ] (A., 1912, i, 445), with 

complex bases, and the formula Fe(O 0 H 4 O 2 )g< ‘FelogHgNjgCl^/)] 
is suggested. 

The potassium salt of the violet acid retains its molecule of water in 
a vacuum over sulphuric acid for six months, and the potassium salt of 
the red acid holds its 2H 2 0 equally tenaciously ; the sodium salt of the 
latter acid, however, yields 8 of its 9 H„0 under similar treatment. 

D. F. T. 


Some Additive Products of Styphnio Acid. Claudio 
Agostinelli ( Gazzetta , 1913, 43, i, 124—128).—The additive 
compound of 3: 5-dimethylpyrazole and styphnic acid, 
C 6 H 8 N 2 ,C 6 H 8 0 8 N 8 , 

crystallises in golden-yellow scales, in. p. 203—204°. The compound 
from antipyrine , C 11 H 12 0N,C 6 H 8 0 8 N 8 , crystallises in canary-yellow 
lamina, m. p. 204°. The compound from pyramidone, 
a 38 H ir 0N s ,0 6 H 8 0 8 N 8 , 

forms thin, yellow needles, m. p. 191°. The compound from 

camphorphenylhydrazone , C 10 H 10 IN-NHPh,C Q H 3 O 8 N 8 , crystallises in 
green, woolly needles, m. p. 150—151°. The compound from 

acetonephmylhydrazone, C g H b .’ 1ST • N H Ph, C g H 8 0 8 N 8 , crystallises in 

yellowish-green scales, m. p. 104—106°. The compound from 

cinnamaldehydephenylhydmzone, C 15 H 14 N 2 ,(C 6 H 3 0 8 N s ) 2 , forms minute, 
pale green needles, m.p. 137—138°. The compound from benzylidene - 
aniline , C 13 H n N,C 6 H 8 0 8 N s , crystallises in pile yellow scales, 
m. p. 193°. The compound from cinnamylideneamlim } 
C 16 H 18 N,C e H 8 0 8 N 8 , 

crystallises in bright red lamina, m. p. 178°. The compound from 
benzylideneazine, C 14 H 12 N 2 ,C c H 3 O s N s , forms yellow needles, m. p. 152°. 
The compound from cinnamylideneazi7ie 9 O ls H 10 N 2 ,C 6 H 3 O 8 N 3 , crystal¬ 
lises in orange-yellow needles, m. p. 176° * R. V. S. 


Preparation of 2 :3-Dihydroxytoluene. Saccharin - Fab ri k 

Aetiengesellschaft vorm. Faulberg, List & Co. (D.R.-P. 256345).— 
2 :3-Dihydroxy toluene, m, p. 68°, b. p. 241° or 112°/3 mm., as obtained 
by Limpach (A., 1892, 447) had m. p. 47°, and the following method 
of preparation is now described. o-Cresol is sulphonated, and the 
o-cresol-5-sulphonic acid so obtained, chlorinated, when it yields 
3-chloro-o-cresol -5 -mlphonic acid (annexed formula); this when 
heated at 130° with dilute sulphuric acid gives rise to 
3-eA£oro-o-cre$oZ, m. p, 185°, or if fused for 8—10 hours 
at 160—170° with sodium hydroxide and again 
subsequently heated at 200° with water under 
pressure, it yields 2 : 3-dihydroxytoluene in glistening, 
colourless leaflets. F. M. G. M. 
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Borne New Polymerides of the Phenols with Propenylic 
Side-chains. Ernesto Puxeddu ( Gazzetta , 1913, 43, i, 128—133).— 
The author has obtained new polymerides of wosafrole and anethole 
by methods based on the employment of an anhydrous ethereal 
solution of ferric chloride. 

When an anhydrous ethereal solution of isoeugenol and ferric 
chloride is tieated with dry hydrogen chloride for three hours, the 
diisoeugenol already known is produced. 

If an absolute ethereal solution of isosafrole and ferric chloride is 
treated with dry hydrogen chloride for five days, a new polym&'ide of 
isosa.frole is produced; it crystallises in spherical nodules, m. p. 92°, and 
reacts with bromine with evolution ot hydrogen bromide and formation 
of an oily product. 

Anethole, when treated in a manner similar to that described in the 
two preceding cases, yields a new polymeride , which, however, is better 
prepared by simply mixing anhydrous ethereal solutions of anethole 
and ferzic chloride; the mixture deposits a white powder, which does 
not melt at 340°. R. Y. S, 

Action of Nitrous Acid on Ethylisoeugenol. Ernesto 
Puxeddu ( Gazzetta , 1913, 43, i, 133—138. Compare A., 1912, i, 
186).—The paper deals with the ethylisoeugenol peroxide previously 
described {too. cit.) with a view to showing its analogy to similar 
substances investigated by Angeli and others (A., 1893, i, 261, 263; 
1894, i, 72; 1895, i, 35). When the peroxide is boiled with alcoholic 
potassium hydroxide for a few minutes, it is converted into a substcmce , 
Ci 2 Hj 4 0 4 N 2 , which crystallises in long, yellow, prismatic needles, which 
become red at 170°, m. p. 180° (decomp.). 

Reduction of the peroxide with tin and hydrochloric acid yields 
a furazan derivative, C 12 H u O s N 2 , m. p. 116°. When the reduction is 
effected by zinc and acetic acid in ceztain conditions, ethylisoeugenol - 
a-dioxime 3 C 12 H 16 0 4 t N 2 , is produced ; it forms lustrous scales, m, p. 150°. 
On heating at 150° for some hours, it yields the f}-dioxime, which 
forms prismatic crystals, m. p. about 190°. R. Y. S. 

Some Derivatives of Hydroxyquinol. IX. Guido Bargellini 
(Gazzetta, 1913, 43, i, 164—175. Compare Bargellini and Avrutin, 
A., 1911, i, 68).—The paper deals with the constitution of two sub¬ 
stances obtained by the action of zinc chloride on triacetylbydzoxy- 
quinol, and described in the paper cited. 

The red substance of m, p. 200—202° is 2:4: 5-trihydroxyaceto* 
phenone , for it is formed by the saponification of the white substance 
of m. p. 165—166°, and it also results fzom the action of potassium 
persulphate on resacetophenone in alkaline solution (compare Bargellini 
and Aureli, A., 1911, i, 855). Benzoyl chloride yields 2:4:5 -tri- 
benzoyloxyacetophenone with both substances; it forms colourless 
needles, m. p. 131—133°. Acetyl chloride gives with both red and 
white compounds a substance of the empirical formula C S 1I 2 0, m. p. 
110—111 0 , which is 2:4 :5-triao^oxyacetophenone. Both red and 
white coxnpounds yield diacetyl-jS-methylmsculetin (Bargellini and 
Martegiani, A., 1912, i, 292) when heated with acetic anhydride and 
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sodium acetate; the formation of another substance, which begins to 
decompose at 245°, was also observed. The reactions above described, 
taken in conjunction with the results of the molecular weight 
determination and of the estimation of saponifiable acetic acid in 
the compound, show that the white substance is a hydroxydiacetoxy - 
acetophenone. 

The reaction between zinc chloride and triacetylhydroxyquinol thus 
results in a migration of one of the acetyl groups to a carbon atom of 
the nucleus. Other similar reactions are known. R. Y. S. 

Behaviour of Individual Organo-magnesium Compounds 
Towards Aromatic Ethers. Vladimir Y. Tsohelincev and 
B. Y. Pavlov (/. Ruts. Fhys. Ohem Soc., 1913, 45, 289—300. 
Compare A., 1906, ii, 334, 335 ; A., 1907, i, 499; A., 1908, i, 254; 
Stadnikov, and also Stadnikov and Kuzmina-Aron, A., 1912, i, 971). 
—The authors have investigated the products formed and the thermal 
changes involved in the action of magnesium propyl iodide on 
(1) benzyl ethyl ether; (2) diphenylmethyl ethyl ether, and (3) tri- 
phenylmethyl ethyl ether. The products are (1) phenylbutane, 
s-diphenylethane, benzene, and ethyl alcohol; (2) diphenylbutane and 
s-tetraphenylethane, and (3) triphenylmethane and ethyl alcohol. The 
heat effects observed also indicate, not merely a combination of the 
ether with the organo-magnesium compound, but a more profound 
interaction. 

These results show that when ethers of the aromatic series, which 
are less stable than the corresponding ones of the aliphatic series, 
react with organo-magnesium compounds, they are partly divided at 
the junction of the aromatic radicle with the oxygen of the alkoxy- 
group. This division leads to the formation of aromatic hydrocarbons 
of two types : (1) CH 2 PhPr, CHPh 2 Pr, CPh.Pr, and (2) 

CH 2 Ph*OH 2 Ph, 

CHPb 2 *CHPh 2 , CPhg'CPhn. These hydrocarbons are produced in 
accordance with the scheme advanced by Erlenmeyer, jun.: 
(1) R*OKt + lMg’Pr « R*Pr + OEt'Mgl, and (2) 2R-OEt + 2IMg-Pr - 
R-R + Pr-Pr + 20Et-MgI. 

Since these hydrocarbons represent the actual products of the inter¬ 
action of organo-magnesium compounds and ethers, and are not 
formed only after the action of water on these products, any attempt 
to draw conclusions concerning the structure of the etheieal complexes 
of organo-magnesium compounds on the basis of experimental results 
of this kind is pure speculation. 

.Further, no certain conclusions can be deduced from consideration 
of the products obtained by decomposition of the complexes by means 
of carbon dioxide (compare Stadnikov and KuzminarAxon, A., 1912, 
i, 971), since such decomposition is not quantitative, especially when 
molecular proportions of the ether and organo-magnesium compound 
are taken, and at the same time there is no exclusion of the possibility 
of formation from undecomposed magnesium alkyl iodide of the 
corresponding fatty acid, and hence of, for example, iriphenylacetic 
acid. 
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In deciding between the two structures: R 2 IO(MgR)I and 
R 2 :0(MgI)R, 

it must be borne in mind that ethereal complexes of this type are 
obtained, not only with such compounds as MgRI, but also with 
magnesium iodide, and in the latter case the only possible structure is 
R,:OI-Mg-Oi:R r T. H P. 

Reduction by means of Organo-magnesium Compounds. 
Alexander I. Gojbski (J. Rubs . Pkys . Chem . Soc^ 1913, 45, 163 — 166). 
—The author has previously (A., 1912, i, 622) expressed the opinion 
that the formation of triphetiylmefchane by the interaction of triphenyl- 
methyl ethyl ether, propyl iodide, and magnesium in an indifferent 
solvent is due to hydrolytic decomposition of the ether into triphenyl- 
methyl iodide and reduction of the latter to the corresponding 
hydrocarbon. As alkyl iodides and magnesium, however, react in absence 
of an ether or other catalyst, it may be that in the above case no 
etherate of the type Pr*Mg*OEt is formed, but that these reactions 
take place between the individual organo-magnesium compounds and 
the ether. 

In order to test the accuracy of this view, experiments were made 
in which the triphenylmethyl ethyl ether was replaced by other 
oxygenated compounds, such as ketones. The reaction between 
jS-benzopinacolin and magnesium propyl iodide in toluene solution 
proceeds in the same direction as the reaction with triphenylcarbinol 
in presence of ethyl ether, giving a compound apparently identical 
with benzopinacolin alcohol. Similarly, benzophenone yields benz- 
hydrol and other compounds. It is known that the action of organo- 
zinc compounds on aldehydes and on ketones may, under certain 
experimental conditions and with certain radicles in the organo- 
metallic compounds, result in the reduction of the aldehydes to 
primary, and of the ketones to secondary, alcohols ; hence the 
reaction with /^-benzopinacolin may be represented by the equation: 
CPlvCOPh + MgPrI - OPhg’CHPh-OMgl + C 8 H 6 . 

That the reaction between nascent organo-magnesium compounds 
and ketones is not generally limited to such a reduction is, however, 
rendered evident by the fact that the secondary alcohol is not the sole 
final product. 

These considerations indicate the possibility that the reaction 
between triphenylmethyl ethyl ether and magnesium propyl iodide 
may be one of direct reduction, without intermediate formation of 
iodide: CPlyOEt + MgPrI- CHPb s + OEt-Mgl + 0 8 H 6 . T. H. P. 

Phenylethanolamines, Phe ny Initr o ©thanols, and their Hydr¬ 
oxy-derivatives. Kabl W. Rosenmund ( Ber ., 1913, 46,1034—1050. 
Compare A., 1910, i, 106 ; 1911, i, 34).—An account of a preparation 
of a number of £-hydroxy-0-arylethylamines, OH • CHR • CH 2 *NH 2 , by the 
reduction of the corresponding nitro-aloohols, OH*OH*OHR-OH 2 'N0 2 . 
The latter compounds are obtained in good yield by decomposing the 
sodium salts, produced by the condensation of aromatic aldehydes with 
nitromethane in the presence of sodium methoxide, with acetic acid. 
On treatment with mineral acids or when heated, the nitro-aloohols 
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lose water with the formation of the corresponding nitrostyrenes, 
R*CJHICH*N0 2 . They dissolve in alkalis, yielding colourless solutions 
from which acetic acid liberates the nitro-alcohols unchanged, whilst 
mineral acids give rise to /3-nitrostyrenes. 

When dissolved in alkalis and the solutions acidified with acetic 
acid, the ^-nitrostyrenes combine with water to form nitro-alcohols. 

A similar addition of alcohol, resulting in the formation of nitro- 
ethers of the type 0Et*CHR*CH 2 *!N'0 2 , may be effected by treating 
the nitrostyrenes with alcoholic alkali hydroxides and subsequently 
acidifying with acetic acid. 

Although hydroxybenzaldehydes do not directly condense with 
nitromethane, the preparation of the corresponding nitrostyrenes and 
nitro-alcohols may be readily accomplished by the method illustrated in 
the following example: j?-hydroxybenzaldehyde is converted into 
jo-ethylcarbonatobenzaldehyde (I), C0 2 Eb*0*0 8 H 4 *CH0, which instantly 
reacts with nitromethane in the presence of alkali, yielding the salt 
CO 2 Et*O-O 6 H 4 'OH(0H)-0H:NO*OK; on treatment with hydrochloric 
or acetic acid this yields the compounds (II) 

00 2 Et“0 , 0 6 H 4 ‘OH:CJEC , N*0 2 

and (III) C0 2 Et-O'0 6 H 4 '0H(OH)'0E[ 2 -NO 3 respectively. If excess 
of alkali is employed and the reaction mixture allowed to remain for 
one to two minutes, the carbethoxy-group is removed and subsequent 
acidification yields (IY) 0H*C*H 4 *CH:0H-N0 a or (Y) 
OH-C 6 H 4 -CH(OH)-CH 2 -NO a , 
accordingly as hydrochloric or acetic acid is employed. 

fi-flitro-a-phenylethyl alcohol , 0H*0HPh*0H 2 *.£T0 2 , prepared by 
condensing benzaldehyde with nitromethane in alcoholic solution by 
means of sodium methoxide below 8° and acidifying the aqueous 
solution of the resulting sodium salt with dilute acetic acid, is a yellow 
oil, b. p. 163—165°/15 mm. On treatment with sodium methoxide in 
methyl-alcoholic solution, /3-nitrosfcyrene yields a colourless solution, 
from which the successive addition of acetic acid and water liberates 
P-nitro-a'phenylethyl methyl ether , OMe*CHPh• 0H 2 • N0 2 , as a pale 
yellow oil, b. p. 140—141°/15 mm. 

fi-Mtro-arp-inethoxyphenyl ei%?aZco^oZ,OMe*O 0 H 4 *0H(OH)*OH 2 *lSrO s , 
prepared by acidifying with acetic acid an aqueous solution of the 
sodium salt, obtained by the condensation of anisaldehyde and nitro¬ 
methane with sodium methoxide, is a yellow oil, which partly decomposes 
on distillation or on treatment with mineral acids into jS-mbro- 
p-methoxystyrene. 

P-Nitro-a-p-vnei!ioxyphenylethyl methyl ether f 

0 Me* C 6 S 4 * CH(OMe) • CJH 2 * N0 2 , 

is a yellow oil. 

p-Benzy 1 oxybenzaldehyde condenses with nitromethane, yielding 
fimitro-p-bmayloxystyrene, C 7 H 7 *0*C 8 H 4 *CHICH*N0 2 > m. p. 120°, from 
which ^mitro-a-p-benzyloxyp/benyletliyl methyl ether , 

0 7 H 7 *0*0 a H 4 *CH(0Me)*0H 2 *N0 s , 
m. p. 105—106°, is obtained in the usual manner. 

p-JBenzoyloxybmaaZdehyde, prepared by the successive addition of the 
theoretical amount of potassium hydroxide and benzoyl chloride to an 
alcoholic solution of p-hydroxy benzaldehyde, yields with nitromethane 
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fi-nitro-p-benzoytoxystyrene , which crystallises in slender, pale yellow 
needles, m. p. 153—155°. p-Nitro-a-p-benzoyloxyphenylethyl alcohol 
forms almost white, lustrous scales, m. p. 127—130°, and yields a white 
sodium salt. p-Ethylcarb<matobmzaldehyde (I), prepared from p-hydroxy- 
benzaldehyde and ethyl chloroformate in the presence of alkali, is a 
colourless oil, b. p. 170—172°/13 mm., and yields fi-nitro-p-etkyl- 
carbonato8tyrene (II), crystallising in slender, pale yellow needles, m. p. 
112—113° 

ft-lfitso-a-p-ethylcarbonatophenylethyl alcohol (III) forms yellow 
needles, m. p. 91*5°. P-Hitro-p-hydroxystyrens (IV), prepared by 
hydrolysing its acyl derivatives with cold aqueous potassium hydroxide, 
crystallises in stout, long needles, m. p. 154r—160° (decomp.). fi-ETitro- 
a-p-hydroxyphenylethyl alcohol (V) is a yellow syrup. 

^Bmzoyloxy-S-methoxybenzaldehyde, prepared by benzoylating vanillin 
by the pyridine method, has m. p. 75—76°, and condenses with nitro- 
methane, yielding P-nitro-i-beruoyloxy-Z-methoxystyrem, which forms 
slender, pale yellow needles, m. p. 152—155°, and is hydrolysed by 
alcoholic potassium hydroxide to vanillylidenenitromethane (A., 1905, 
i,65). 

^Ethylcarbonato-Z-methoxybenzdldehyde, prepared from vanillin and 
ethyl chloroformate, has m. p. 71° and loses 00 2 , at 135°, yielding 
3-methoxy-4-ethoxybenzaldehyde; with nitromethane it yields fi-nitro- 
isthylcarbonato-S-metkoxystyrene, m. p. 125°, and fi-nitro-aA-etkyl- 
carbonatO‘&7iiethoxyphmylethyl alcohol , which crystallises in stout 
needles, m. p. 84—86°. 

3 : ‘i-Dilenzoyloxybenzaldehyde , prepared from protocatechualdehyde 
in a similar manner to that given for p-benzoyloxybenzaldehyde, 
separates from alcohol in rosettes of white needles, m. p. 96—97°, and 
gives rise to p-nitro -3 : 4,-dihenzoyloxystyrene, 

o 0 h 8 (obz) 2 -ch:gh*no 2 , 

which forms slender, pale yellow needles, m. p. 143—144°, and is 
hydrolysed by alcoholic potassium hydroxide to fi-nitro-3 : i-dikydroxy- 
styrenC) crystallising in yellow needles or leaflets, m. p. 155—157°, with 
previous darkening at 145—148° (decomp. 160°). 

3: 4:-Diethylc(wb(matobenzaldehyde f obtained from ethyl chloroformate 
and protocatechualdehyde, is a colourless oil, b. p, 215—217°/13 mm M 
and yields with nitromethane, p-niiro- 3:4 -diethylcarbonatostyrene, yellow 
needles, m. p. 72°. 

Acidification of the products, resulting from the condensation of 
3:4-diethylcarbonato- and 3:4-dibenzoyloxy-benzaldehyde with nitro¬ 
methane in the presence of sodium methoxide, with acetic acid yields 
f$-nitrO’a-3 : 4 -diethylcarbmaiopkmylethyl alcohol and fi-mtro-3 : 4- 
dibenzoyloxyphenyleihyl alcohol , as yellow oils. If excess of sodium 
methoxide is used, fi-nitro- 3: 4* dihydroxyphenylethyl alcohol is formed. 
Alkyl slims of the last-mentioned compound have also been prepared, 
but these resemble the previously-mentioned nitro-alcohols derived 
from 3:4-dihydroxybenzaldehyde in being too unstable to allow of 
their isolation in a state of purity. Their constitution was therefore 
established by reduction to the corresponding amino-alcohols and 
ethers. 

/8-Hydroxy-^-phenyltfthylamina is obtained by reducing /J-nitio-a- 
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phenylethy] alcohol with sodium amalgam and acetic acid in aqueous 
alcoholic solution; it is accompanied by a substance of feeble basic 
properties, m. p. 217—218°. 

p-MetJioxy-fi-pJienylethylamim hydrochloride , 

OMe-CHPh-CH 2 -NH 2 ,HCJ, 

obtained by reduction of j6-nitro-a-phenylethyl methyl ether in a 
similar manner, crystallises in white needles, m. p. 158—159°. 

Successive treatment of £-nitro*jp-methoxystyrene with alcoholic 
potassium hydroxide and acetic acid gives rise to /3-nUro-a,-p-7nethoxy- 
phenylethyl ethyl ether.. On reduction this yields fS-ethoxy-fl-p-meihoxy- 
phenyletkylamine , OMe^CgH^OH^Et^CHg’NHg, as a syrup which 
slowly crystallises and yields a hydrochloride, m. p. 173—175° 
(decomp. 182°). 

fi-Methoxy-p-ip-methoxyphenylethyJamiTie, obtained from j8-nitro-o-p- 
metiioxyphenylethyl methyl ether, forms a hydrochloride , crystallising 
in white needles, m. p. 166—166-5° (decomp. 186—187°). 

fi-ffydroxy-fi-p-metkoxyphmyhthylamine hydrochloride has m. p. 
171—172°. 

fi-Mtro-P-$ : i-dimethoxyphenylethyl methyl ether , obtained as a 
yellow oil by dissolving /?-nitro-3 :4-dimethoxystyrene (A., 1911, i, 
34) in methyl-alcoholic sodium methoxide, is reduced by sodium 
amalgam and acetic acid to /3-methoxy-/3-3: 4-dimethoxyphenylethyl- 
amine, identical with the arterenol trimethyl ether of Mannich and 
Neumann (A., 1910, i, 413). 

The condensation of veratraldehyde and nitromethane with sodium 
methoxide yields the sodium salt of fi-nitro- a-3 : ±-dimethoxyphenyl- 
ethyl alcohol , which on decomposition with acetic acid and subsequent 
reduction is converted into fi-hydroxy-fi- 3 : 4-dimetkoxyphenylethylamine, 
C 6 H 8 (OMe) 2 -OH(OH)-CH 2 -NH 2 , the hydrochloride of which crystallises 
in leaflets, m. p. 163°. 

/J-Hydroxy-3 :4-dihydroxyphenylethylamine is obtained in an 
impure condition by the reduction of j8-nitro-a-3 :4-dihydroxyphenyl- 
ethyl alcohol; the hydrochloi'ide gives an intense catechol reaction with 
ferric chloride. F. B, 

Action of Sulphuric Acid on Tetramethyldiaminobenzhydrol. 
The Pinacone of Michler’a Ketone. S. Fischl (Afonatsh,, 1913, 
34, 337—350).—The observation of Rosen&tiehl (A., 1895, i, 541) 
and of Weil (A., 1894, i, 419; 1895, ii, 145), that tetramethyldiamino- 
benzhydrol is converted into hexamethyltriaminotriphenylmelbane by 
warming with dilute sulphuric acid is confirmed, and it is further 
shown that by the action of sulphuric acid, Michler’s ketone is 
formed, which then condenses with some of the unchanged hydrol 
producing a substance of the formula: 

OH(O 6 H 4 -NMe ? ) 2 -O 0 H 3 (NMe 2 )-OO-0 fl H 4 -NMe 9 . 

Tetramethyldiaminobenzhydrol, when dissolved in sulphuric acid 
and gently warmed, furnishes Michler’s ketone (tetramethyldiamino- 
benzophenone), together with a substance^ O 84 H 40 ON 4 , m. p. 212—213°, 
crystallising from methyl alcohol in slender, silky needles, or from 
benzene on addition of light petroleum in short colourless prisms; it is 
readily soluble in benzene, less so in acetone, and must have the 
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constitution given above, since it is also formed by the condensation of 
Mickler’s ketone with tetrametbyldiaminobenzhydrol in presence pf 
sulphuric acid. It is unaffected by acids or* alkalis, but on oxidation 
furnishes a greenish-blue dye. The reactions of the substance indicate 
that the "CO* group is in the ortho-position to the methane residue. 

Tetramethyldiaminobenzophenone is not affected by zinc and acetic 
acid, but may be reduced electrolytically or by zinc with sulphuric or 
hydrochloric add, giving the corresponding pinacone, 

OH*C(C 6 H 4 *NMe 2 ) 2 *C(C 6 H 4 *NMe 2 ) 2 *OH, 
m. p, 195° (compare Escherich and Moest, A., 1903, i, 89), This is 
somewhat soluble in benzene, but almost insoluble in alcohol; its solu¬ 
tion in acetic acid is colourless in the cold, but becomes blue on warm¬ 
ing. It dissolves in sulphuric acid, forming a deep red solution, which 
on heating at 115—120° gives rise to the corresponding pinacolin, 

C w H 40 ON 4 , 

m. p. 232—233°, which crystallises with one mol. of benzene in 
glandular masses of glancing prisms. On heating with alcoholic 
potassium hydroxide, the pinacone is converted into a mixture of the 
ketone and the hydroL T. A. H. 

1:1-Dimethylo%dobutane. Nicolai D. Zelikski and M. N. 
Ujedinov (Ber m> 1913, 4 6,1093—1094).—A solution of ethyl tetramethyl- 
enedicarboxylate in absolute alcohol was added to sodium covered with 
dry ether, and, after the first vigorous action had subsided, the product 
washeated at 130—140° until the sodium was completely dissolved. After 
addition of water, the alcohol was removed by distillation and the 
residue poured into water and saturated with potassium carbonate. 
The oil which separated was removed, united with a portion obtained 
by extracting the aqueous liquor with ether, and fractionated. Thereby, 
cjclobutylcarbinol, C 4 H r *CH 2 *OH, b. p. 142—144°/760 mm., was 
obtained, together with 1: l-dimethylolcyolobuteme, 0 4 H q (Q13l 2 , 0B.) v a 
viscous, pale yellow oil, b. p. 145—147°/20 mm. H. W. 


The Iodohydrin of the Glycol Derived from Cinnamyl 
Methyl Ether. Henri Beaupour (Bull Soc . chim. f 1913, [iv], 
13, 349—353. Compare A., 1912, i, 621).—The iodohydrin obtained 
by treating cinnamyl methyl ether with iodine and mercuric oxide 
(loe, cit.) may have the formula OH*CHPh*CRI"OH 2 *OMe or 
CHPhI"CH(OH)"CH s "OMe. 

The results recorded in this and the next abstract support the first 
formula. 

On treatment with powdered potassium hydroxide the iodohydrin 
(DJ3 1*500) furnishes the corresponding oxide, OHPh<C^jg* # 0jg- 

Do 1*0714, b. p. 127—128°/14 mm., a mobile, colourless liquid with a 
pungent odour; it does not combine with bromine, bub reacts 
energetically with hydriodic acid, forming an iodo-derivative which 
probably has the second formula quoted above. 

With dimethylamine the iodohydrin yields (^methoxymethylephedrim, 
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OII*OHPli*OB[(N3\[e 2 ) # CH/OMe, m. p. 7G 5 , h. p. 132—153712 mm., 
which crystallises in colourless needles, and furnishes a hydrochloride % 
m. p. 170°, hydriodide m. p, 102—103°, metkiodide , m. p. 160°, picrate, 
m. p. 152—153°, and with ethyl chloroacetateawor^/iofome, m. p. 168°. 
The hydrochloride of the benzoyl derivative, m. p. 118°, crystallises in 
spangles, has a bitter taste, and has a slow but distinct numbing action 
on the tongue. T. A. H. 

Alkyliodohydrins Derived from Cinnamyl Methyl Ether. 
Henri Beaufotjr ( Bull . Soc. c/iiro., 1913, [iv], 13, 354—358. Compare 
A., 1912, i, 621, and preceding abstract).—The methyl- and ethyl- 
iodohydrins, OB*CHPh*CHT'CH 2 'OM!e, already described differ from 
the simple iodohydrin (preceding abstract) in being moie stable. The 
methyliodohydrin, DJ 1*5070, b. p. 160—161°/15 mm., does not 
react with potassium hydroxide, except in alcohol, and then furnishes 
at 100°, the ether , OMe’CPh:CH-OH 2 -OMe, DJ 1*0483, b. p. 243°/760 
mm., 128—129°/13 mm., a strongly-smelling liquid, which combines 
vigorously with bromine, reduces potassium permanganate solution, 
and when treated with steam in presence of sulphuric acid yields 
phmyl mnyl ketone , COPh*CHICH 2 , b. p. 110—115°/15 mm., which 
readily polymerises, and yields a dibromide , m. p. 56°, crystallising in 
colourless needles. 

The methyliodohydrin reacts only feebly with dimethylamine at 
120°, giving the amine , OMe*CHPh-CH(NMe 2 )*CH 2 *OMe, b. p. 
132—133°/11 mm., whilst at higher temperatures, tairy products result. 

The ethyliodohydrin (DJ 1*4568) behaves like its lower homologue, 
and with potassium hydroxide in alcohol yields the ethylenic ethw, 
OEt-CPh:CH-OH 2 -OMe, JDS 1*0428, b. p. 137—139°/15 mm., whilst 
with dimethylamine it is even less reactive. T. A. H. 

Preparation of Aromatic Amino-alcohols. Farbenfabriken 
vorh. Friedr. Bayer h Co. (D.R-P. 256750).—The previously 
described leduction of amino-ketones in the presence of colloidal 
metals of the platinum group (this vol., i, 361) is found to proceed 
equally satisfactorily if the metal is in a state of very fine division, and 
the preparation of 3:4-dihydroxyphenyl-a-propanolamine and of 
3:4-dimethoxyphenyl-a-propanolamine in the presence of finely- 
divided pall&dous chloride are described. F. M. G. M. 

1 - Methylcg/cZopentane - 1 - carboxylic Acid. Alexei E. 
Tschitschibabin (/. j Eves, Phys. Ohm . tfoc., 1913, 45, 184—188).— 
cycfoPentanone (compare Aschan, A., 1912, i, 536) was converted 
into 1-methylc^eZopentan-l-ol (compare Zelinski and Nametkin, A., 
1902, i, 672), this into l-methyl-l-chlovoc?/c?<>pentane, and the latter, by 
the action of magnesium in ethereal solution and then of carbon dioxide, 

OH -OH 

into 1 - methyloydopentane -1 - carboxylic acid, ^g. 2 ]>OMe'C0 2 H, 

which is an unpleasant smelling liquid, b. p. 219—219*5°, D*2 1*0218, 
DJ 1*0392. Its silver and cadmium salts were analysed. The methyl ester, 
CoH 14 0 2 , b. p. 159*5°/721 mm., D“ 0*9641, D° 4 0*9850, DJ 83 0*9657, 
9ig 5 1*43727, and the amide , C y H ls ON, m. p. 124—1*25° weie prepared. 

T. H. P. 
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Dihydrocamphoceic Acid (Gamphenilolic Acid) and the 
Action of Sodium on Camphemlone. 8. "V. Hintikka ( Chem , 
Zentr.y 1913, i, 625; from Ann. Acad. ScL Fennictte , 1913, 9, 1—7). 
— Camphenilolic acid , C ls H 1} /CO s II, is obtained by heating eamphenil- 
one with powdered potassium hydroxide, as an oil, b. p. 140—141°/ 
15 mm., D^ 0*9820, 1-45650, It forms a cldoride , b. p. 

112—114°/10 mm., a methyl ester, mobile oil, b. p. 203—204°/ 
762 mm., D^ 1 0*9392, n v 1-44441, and an anilide , C 8 H 1B *CO*NHPh, in 
radiating needles, m. p. 89—90°. If the acid had Wallaces formula 
(1) it should give a hydroxy-acid on oxidation, which should further 
yield the lactone, dimethylnorcampholide. It undergoes extensive 
decomposition, however, and the products include acetic acid and 
probably butyric acid. 

CH 2 *CH*CHMe 2 CH 2 -CH 2 CE 2 —9ff 2 

I CH S OH-CH 2 -C-Q-OH 2 -OH 

CHo-CH-CO.H CMe.-CH-OH 00-CMe, 

S (I.) 2 2 (II.) 

When boiled with sodium in xylene, camphemlone yields a yellow, 
viscous oil 9 C 18 H 9S O s (II?), b. p. 172—174°/12 mm., D? 1*0601, 

1*51547. J. C. W. 

Direct Hydrogenation of the Hydrocinnamic Esters: Pre¬ 
paration of £-cyc/oHexylpropionio Acid. Paul Sabatier and 
Mabcel Mubat (fiompt. rend 1913, 156, 751—753).—The esters of 
£-phenylpropionie acid like those of phenylacetic acid (compare this 
vol., i, 362) readily undergo direct hydrogenation in the presence of 
active nickel at 170—185°, giving the corresponding esters of j 3-cydo- 
hexylpropionic acid in a pure state. The following have been 
prepared : 

Methyl fi-cyctlohexylpropio7iate, b. p. 222—224° (corr.), DJ 0*9705, 
DJ 6 0-9603, ng 1*453. 

Ethyl /2-cycl ohexylpropionate, b. p. 231° (corr.), DU 0-9512, DJ 7 0*9383, 
7$ 1*452. 

Propyl p-cyclohexylpropionaie, b. p. 251—252° (corr.), DJ 0*9467, 
J)J« 0-9322, 74$ 1*455. 

iso Butyl fi-eyolo hexylpropionate, b. p. 260° (corr.), DJ 0*9368, 
DJ 3 0-9281, ng 1-456. ' 

Whilst the densities decrease with increase in molecular weight the 
refractive indices remain practically constant. All these esters are 
readily saponified by warming with alcoholic potassium hydroxide, and 
with dilute sulphuric acid yield £-cycfohexylpropionic acid (compare 
Ipatiev, A., 1909, i, 472). W. G. 

Influence, of the Nature and Position of Substituents 
on the Stability of the Carboxyl Group in Substituted Benzoic 
Acids. Fbanz vox Hemmelmayb (Monatsk., 1913, 34, 365—-388. 
Compare Cazeneuve, A., 1895, i, 57).—The relative stability of the 
carboxyl group in various substituted benzoic acids was determined by 
boiling the acids in solution in water or aniline and estimating the 
proportion decomposed in a certain time. The results, which are 
tabulated in detail and fully discussed, show that it is difficult to draw 
general conclusions as to the influence of the position of substituents 
on the stability of the carboxyl group. The four substituents 
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investigated are arranged in the following descending order as regards 
their effect on the stability of the carboxyl group: -OH, ’NO*, *Br, 

•nh 2 . t. a. h. 

Preparation of Nuclear Nitroso - derivatives of Phenyl- 
glycine-o-carboxylic Acids, their Acids and Neutral Esters. 
J. D. Riedel (D.R.-P. 256461. Compare A. } 1887, 729, 1114; 1909, 
i, 794, 645).—When a cold concentrated hydrochloric acid solution of 
phenylglycine-o-carboxylic acid (5 parts) is treated with sodium nitrite, 
it furnishes p-nitrosopkenylglycine-o-carboxylic acid hydrochloride , 
decomp, about 100°; the free bas6> a green powder, condenses with 
p-nitrobenzonitrile to furnish an azomethim, red needles, m. p. 
256—258°, and with benzonitrile to give a yellow compound. 

Dimethyl g-nitrosophenylylycine-o-carbozylate has m. p. 164—165°, 
and the diethyl ester, m. p. 131°. 

p-Nitroio-o-carboTwikoxyphenylglycirie ethyl ester is a green, crystalline 
compound, m. p. 125 3 , and p nitroso-o-carboxyphenylglydne ethyl ester has 
m. p. 115—116°. F. M. G. M. 

Preparation of Derivatives of Arylalkyloxyacetic Acids. 
Gesellschaft fur Chemische Industrie in Basel (D.R.-P. 256756. 
Compare McKenzie, T., 1899, 76, 755).— a-Ethoxy-a-pkenylacetamide, 
OEt-CHPh'CO'NHg, colourless needles, m. p. 90°, is obtained when 
ethyl ethoxyphenylacetate, b. p. 145—147°/20 mm., is shaken with 
saturated ammonium hydroxide; the following derivatives have been 
obtained in an analogous manner. 

a-Methoxyphenylacetamide , m. p. 110—111°, from ethyl a-meihoxy- 
phmylacetate } b. p. 148—152°/22 mm. 

p -Tolyloxyetkylacetamide, m. p. 130—131°, from ethyl p -tolyloxyethyl- 
acetio acid y b. p. 160—165°/25 mm. 

o-Ohlorophenoxyallylacetamide , a colourless oil, b. p. 171—174°/ 
21 mm., from ethyl o- chlorophenoxyallylacetate, b. p. 166—170°/ 
25 mm. 

Phenoxyallylacetamide, m. p. 77—78°, from ethyl phenoxycdlylacetate, 
b. p. 163—164°/24 mm. 

Phenoxyptonylacetamide , OPh*CHPh*CO*NH 2 * colourless needles, 
m. p. 154—155°, from phenoxyphenylacetic acid; the carbamide , 
OPh-CHPh-CO-NH-CO*NH 2 , 

colourless needles, has m. p. 193°. P. M. G. M. 

Stereoisomeric woFenchocamphoric Aoids. A. E. Sandelin 
(Annalen , 1913, 396, 285—335).—The constitution, 

CMe 2 -CH(C0 2 H) 

CH s -0Me(0O 2 H)^ 2 ’ 

of tsofenchocamphoric acid has been proved by Aschan. Theoretically, 
six stereoisomerides are possible, four active and two racemic. 
Wallach has prepared the cUrd- and Z-acids, and has shown that by 
mixture they produce the cis-dlr acid, which has been obtained by 
Aschan. The latter has also shown that the ctWZ-acid is partly 
changed to the Zrans-dZ-acid by warming with glacial acetic and 
hydrochloric acids. The trans-d- and Z-acids hitherto have been 
unknown, but have now been prepared by the author. A large 

VOL, CIV. i. h h 
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number of derivatives of all the acids have also been prepared for 
comparative purposes. The two active eia-acids bebave alike chemically 
and physically, except in the sign of the rotation ; the same is true of 
the active $rans-acids. The fact that the ci$-acid can be changed to the 
trane- acid, and vice versa proves that the two are geometrical isomerides. 

trans-d- and l-isoFenchocamphoric adds are prepared by heating the 
corresponding cis-acids for twenty-four hours at 180—200° with a 
mixture of equal parts of glacial acetic acid and hydrochloric acid, 
D 1*20. The product, which consists of approximately equal quantities 
of the trans- and the cis-acids (the same product is obtained by treating 
the pure ^rone-acid in the same manner), is treated with acetyl chloride, 
and the resulting mixture of cts-anhydride and trans- acid is extracted 
in. a Soxhlet apparatus with carbon tetrachloride, in which the trcms- 
acid is insoluble. Another method of partly changing the cis- to 
the trans- acid is the hydrolysis of the acid chloride. 

cis-d- and iJ-woFenchocamphoric acids crystallise in prisms, have 
m. p. 158—159°, K 0*00492, [a]§ +14*58° and - 14*54° respectively in 
alcohol, and solubility (that is, amount dissolved by 100 grams of 
water at 25°) 1*409 and 1*412 grains respectively; ds-dl-isoiencho- 
camphoric acid crystallises in leaflets, and has m. p. 174—175°, 
K 0*00491, and solubility 0*224. trans-d- and £-&oFenchoc&mphoric 
acids crystallise in prisms, and have m. p. 149—150*5°, K 0*00419 and 
0*00421 respectively, [a]f> +4*19° and -4*16° respectively, and solubility 
0*460. and 0*458 respectively; 4rcwis-dZ-isofenchocamphoricacid crystal¬ 
lises in leaflets, and has m. p. 173—174°, K 0 00420, and solubility 
0*180. 


cis-d- and \-i$oFtnchocampJioric anhydrides crystallise in prisms, and 
have m, p. 98° and [a]© +13*33° and —13*46° respectively in 
benzene; ciff-dWsofenchocamphoric anhydride has m, p. 95—96°. 
These anhydrides are easily hydrolysed by water. 

All the tsofenchocamphoric acids are readily esterified by the necessary 
alcohol and sulphuric acid, and yield, contrary to expectation, mainly 
the normal esters. Methyl d^-d-\&>fenQhocamphorate has b. p. 253—255°/ 
764 mm, D?i*0484, 1*45166, and [ag +19-17°; the tester has b. p. 



“Si;' ^"^467, n“ 1 *45267, [a]” - 1'14° ; thel -ester has the same 

b. p., D? 1*0471, »i? 1*45186, [a]}> + 1*18. Methyl tr&ns-dl-iso/sncAocam- 
phoraU has b. p. 247—248°/757 mm., Df 1-0448, 1-45176. Ethyl 

cia-d-iBo/wicAocajnpAorai# has b. p. 269—271°/764 mm., Df 1-0067, 
nf? 1*44656, Wn +11*62°; the 1-ester has b. p. 270—272°/780 mm . 
D 4 1*0073°, n u 1*44926, and [a]}, -11*16°. Ethyl trans-d-iso/enc/io- 
camphoraie has b. p. 266—267°/750 mm., Df 1*0057, «j? 1*44656, 
Wj> -1-06°; the 1 -ester has the same b. p., Df 1*0053, raf? 1*44646, and 

L a > +0*99°. Ethyl tiftm-dl-isajbnchocamphw'ate has b. p. 264_265°/ 

7o0 mm,, Df 1*0035, 1*44576. 


a-Alkyl hydrogen wofenchocamphorateg, are 

obtained as by-produots in the esterification of the Mils, and also by 
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the action of sodium alkyloxides on the anhydrides; /8-alkyl hydrogen 
esters are produced by the partial hydrolysis of the normal esters. 
These hydrogen esters are, almost without exception, viscous liquids 
which have not been obtained in a pure state. The dianilides of the 
tsofenchocamphoric acids are obtained from the acid chlorides and 
aniline in cold ether, cis-d- and 1-iso Fenckocamphordianilides have 
m. p. 184—185°, and [a]}> 8 + 26*26° and -26*53° respectively in alcohol, 
and the dl anilide has m. p. 142—144°. trans-d- and 1-iso Fencho- 
camphoranilides have m. p. 190—191° and [a] D -20*30° and +20*69° 
respectively in alcohol, whilst the dl-anilide has m. p. 185—187°. It 
is noteworthy that the replacement of the two chlorine atoms of the 
acid chloride by the anilino-group yields only one of the two possible, 
geometrically isomeric dianilides, whereas their replacement by hydroxyl 
gives both cis- and tfrons-wofenchocamphoric acids. 

Diamides of the acids cannot be prepared. By passing dry 
ammonia into a cold solution of the respective acid chlorides in ethyl 
acetate, trans-d- and \-isofenchocamphordiamides, G 10 H 18 O 2 N 2 ,H 2 O, m. p. 
95—96°and 95—97° respectively, -6*18° and +6*37° respectively 

in alcohol, and trans-dl-i&q/ewcAoca 7 ^to*c 2 t(w»ids, O^HjgOgNg, m. p. 
202—204°, are obtained, cis-d- and l-isoFenchocamphori?>iide8, m. p. 
120—121°, [a]j? -12*73° and +12*67° respectively in alcohol, and the 
dl -imide, m. p. 122—123°, are obtained by heating the ammonium salts 
of the corresponding acids at 180—200° for twenty-four hours. 


a-cis 1-iso -FmcJiocampJwrarnic acid , is pre¬ 

pared best by treating a cold ethereal solution of the c£s-£-anhydride 
with dry ammonia and treating the concentrated aqueous solution of 
the product with hydrochloric acid. It has m. p. 220° (decomp.), 
decomposes when heated slowly, has [a]f? -11 *18° in alcohol, and yields 
cw-Wsofenchocamphoric anhydride above its m. p. a-cis-d-iso Fencho- 
camphorumic acid^ m. p. 220° (decomp), [a]^+10*99° in alcohol, and the 
a-eis-dl isomeride, m. p. 208° (decomp.), are prepared by similar methods, 
a-trans-d-, 1-, and dl-isoFenc/iocamphoramic acids , m. p. 210—211°, 
210—211°, and 205° respectively, are obtained as by-products in the 
preparation of the diamides; the active acids have [a]}? + 7*98° and 
— 7*94° respectively in alcohol. 


/3-eis-d- and IdsoFenchoccmpkoramic adds, ^ 2 » 

m. p. 180—181°, [a]i? + 8*91° and - 8*75° respectively in alcuhof, and the 
cis-dl -isomcride, m. p. 194—195°, are prepared by boiling the respective 
imides with aqueous sodium hydroxide for two hours and acidifying. 
The yield is quantitative, and the acids are only very slowly attacked 
by boiling water, crystallising therefrom in well-formed, needles. 
/8-trans-d-and l-i&oFenchocamphoramic acids ,m. p. 179—180°,[aj}> + 9*71° 
and - 9*57° respectively in alcohol, and thedl -isomeride, m. p. 155—156° 
(when crystallised from chloroform, the substance forms needles 
containing OHCJ s , m. p. 151—152°), are prepared by acidifying the 
solution obtained by boiling the respective diamides with the calculated 
amount of aqueous sodium hydroxide. O. S. 


h Je 2 
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Behaviour of the 1-lister of 3-Nitrophthalic Acid Towards 
Hydrazine. Theodor Curtius and August Semper (Ber., 1913, 46, 
1162—1171).—Miller’s monoetbyl 3-nitrophthalate (I) (A., 1882, 404), 
the constitution of which is ascertained in the present researches, 
has been converted into the hydrazine salt of o-nitrophthalic mono- 
bydrazide (II), and this into the acid hydrazide (III), and finally 
into the azoimide (IT). 

N0 2 no 2 

/\cO a N 2 H 6 f^CO„H 

v y C0-KH-NH 5 ( jCO-NH-NHg 


NO a 

r^co^H 

^COgEt 



(I) ~ (II) 


w (III) '(IV.) 


The latter substance loses bydrazoic acid when boiled with water or 
alcohol, forming o-nitrophbhalic acid with water and the acid-ester (Y) 
with alcohol. This isomeric acid-ester only gives a hydrazine salt 
with hydrazine, and, unlike the starting material, it is easily converted 
into the diethyl ester. 


NO a 

/^COjEfc 


V 


CO,H 


(V) 


no 2 

/^CO.Ei; 

i co;-n s h 

(VL) 


5 


'When the aeid-azoimide is heated in benzene or chloroform, however, 
it slowly loses nitrogen and yields o-nitroisatoic anhydride (VII). 
The carbimide (VIII) might have been expected, but the substance 
gives, on boiling with water, not a carbamide, but 6-nitro-2-amino- 
benzoic acid, forms a urethane only on prolonged boiling with alcohol, 
and gives a benzanilide and not a phenylcarbamide with aniline. 


NO. 


NO. 


NH S 


NH, 


/^CO-Q /^CO-N-NgHj /NjO-NH 

\/NH-0O W N:co l/CO-NH \/CO-NH 

(TIL) (Till.) (IX.) (X.) 

When heated with dilute sulphuric acid, the substance is also 
deprived of the carboxyl group and converted into wi-nitroaniline. 

If the initial acid-ester be boiled with an excess of hydrazine 
hydrate, the nitro-group is reduced, and water eliminated from the 
hydrazine salt of the monohydrazide, with the formation of the 
hydr&zi-compound (IX), which is resolved into the aminohydrazide (X) 
by water. This compound was also obtained from triethyl hemi- 
mellitate (Schmitz, Dm., Heidelberg, 1902) according to the scheme: 


C0 2 Et 

C OOgEfc 

COgEt 


KgH* 


CO-NH-NHj 

/^OO-NH 

n^/CO'NH 


HUOg 


C0-N 8 

\/co-i 


rH 

rH 


NH-OO s Et 

/Nco-nh 

k^CO-NH 
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For the preparation of the hydrazine salt of o -nitrophthalic add 
monohydrazide (II), Miller's ester, m. p. 110°, is triturated with 
hydrazine hydrate. It forms colourless needles, m. p. 157°, which 
yield the benzylidene compound of the acid-hydrazide, 
CO 3 H'C c H 8 (NO 2 )-CO-3SrH-N:0HPh, 
in small, colourless needles, m. p. 177°, and, with hydrochloric acid, 
the acid hydrazide (III), in flat needles, m. p. above 280°, from which 
the azoimide (IV) is obtained in colourless, shimmering scales by the 
addition of sodium nitrite to the suspension in concentrated hydro¬ 
chloric acid. After prolonged boiling with absolute alcohol the 
azoimide is converted into the add-ester (V), which forms yellow 
needles, m. p. 157°, but when heated in dry chloroform the product is 
onitroisatoic anhydride (VII), which crystallises in pale yellow, flat 
needles, m. p. 215°, and is isomeric with Kolbe’s nitroisatoic anhydride 
(A., 1885, i, 666), which gave 5-nitro-2-aminobenzoic acid on boiling 
with water. It gradually dissolves in boiling absolute alcohol, 
forming the urethane , C 10 H 10 O 6 N 2 , in faintly yellow, flat needles, 
m. p. 187°, which yield m-nitroaniline with dilute acids. It also forms 
the anilide, C 18 H n 0 8 N 3 , in slender, yellow needles, m. p. 137°. 

The hydrazine salt of the cyclic hydrazide of o-aminophthalic acid 
(IX) results when the starting material is heated with an excess of 
hydrazine hydrate. The free hydrazide (X) is a yellow solid, which 
behaves as a monobasic acid, forming barium, potassium, and sodium 
salts. It is also soluble in dilute acids, and gives a blue 
fluorescence in hot glacial acetic acid (compare Schmitz, loc. cit.). 

J. C. W. 


Preparation of a£-Diketonic Esters. Andr4 Wahl and 
M. Doll (Bull. Soc . chim 1913, [iv], 13, 332—348. Compare A., 

1904, i, 556 ; 1907, i, 217; 1911, i, 108; 1912, i, 536,625).—This paper 
discusses in detail the mechanism of the reaction between “ nitrous 
fumes ” and acylacetic esters, by means of which the methylene group 
of the latter is converted into a carbonyl group, with the formation of 
aj8-diketonic esters. Examples of this reaction have been recorded 
already ( loc . cit.). The reaction occurs in two stages: (1) the forma¬ 
tion of an oximino-derivative of the aeylacetate (A., 1904, i, 556; 

1905, i, 409), and (2) the conversion of this oximino-derivative into 
the corresponding a£-diketonic ester by the action of “ nitrous fumes.*’ 
The latter were obtained by treating “chamber crystals” with sodium 
nitrite, and as applied consisted chiefly of X 2 O s and JS0 2 (89*2%) with 
some NO (10%). The gas resulting from the second phase of the 
reaction was chiefly N 2 (54%), N 2 0 3 + N0 2 (29%), N a O (10%), and 
NO (7%), so that this phase is not unilateral. The following new 
compounds were prepaied. 

Methyl benzoylglycxylate , Dg 1*233, b. p. 146—149°/12 mm., is a 
mobile, orange-yellow .liquid, which reduces Fehliog’s solution and 
ammoniacal silver nitrate, and yields a hydrate , C0Ph*C0*C0 2 Me,H 2 0, 
m. p. 65°, crystallising in stellate groups of pearly needles. Propyl 
benzoylglyoxylate, b. p. 155—158°/12 mm., Dg 1*159, combines with 
alcohol or water, but the products are not crystalline, iso Butyl 
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benzoylglyoxylate, DjJ 1*124, b. p. 161—164°/12 mm., yields a crystalline 
monohydrat ?, m. p 62—63°. 

Ethyl wleroylglyoxylate) b. p. 100—125°/15 mm., was not obtained 
pure. T. A. H. 

Synthesis of Orsellinic Acid and Eveminic Aoid. Kurt 
Hoesch (jB er., 1913, 46, 886—892).—Attempts to synthesise orsellinic 
acid from orcinol by a process analogous to the salicylic acid synthesis 
yielded only the isomeric //-orsellinic acid. The synthesis could, 
however, be successfully effected by the oxidation of orcylaldehyde. 

Orcylaldebyde, obtained from orcinol by the method of Gattermann 
(A., 1908, i, 28), was found to undergo oxidation more smoothly after 
converting the hydroxyl groups into methylcarbonato-groups (compare 
Fischer and Freudenberg, A., 1910, i, 265) by the action of methyl 
chiorocarbonate and' sodium hydroxide. Dimetkfylcarbonato-orcyl’ 
aldehyde CHO*O 0 H 3 Me*(O , CO 2 Me) 2 , crystallises in needles, m. p. 
84—85°, which turn yellow on exposure to light; methylcarbonato-orcyl- 
aldehyde , CH0*CgH 2 Me(0H)'0'C0 g Me, obtained by the action of less 
methyl chiorocarbonate forms prisms, m. p. 79°. Diethylcarbonato- 
orcylaldehyde , needles, m. p. 60°, obtained analogously to the corres¬ 
ponding dimethylcarbonato-compound, behaves similarly to the latter 
towards oxidation; when treated in acetone solution at 40° with 
potassium permanganate, they are oxidised to dimethylcarbonato- 
orsellinic acid (compare Fischer and Hoesch, A., 1912, i, 859) and 
di&thylcarbonato-orsellinic acid l prisms, m. p. 112° (decomp.) respec¬ 
tively. These acids are hydrolysed by iP-sodium hydroxide solution at 
room temperature, giving satisfactory yields of orsellinic acid, 
0 6 H 2 Me(0H) 3 -00 2 H. 

If orcylaldehyde is cautiously methylated by mefcbyl sulphate and 
2i!T-sodium hydroxide in acetone solution, everninaldehyde (2-hydroxy- 
4-methoxy-G-methylbenzaldehyde) is obtained as needles, m. p. 65°. 
When heated with anhydrous sodium acetate and acetic anhydride in a 
sealed tube for five hours at 170—180°, everninaldehyde is converted 

into 7-Tnelkoxy-5-methyl-l \ 2-benzopyrone, OMe # C 6 H 2 Me<^^3 ^^q» 

long needles, m. p. 146°, which dissolve in concentrated sulphuric acid, 
giving a blue fluorescence ; the success of this synthesis confirms the 
structure already assumed for everninaldehyde (Fischer and Hoesch, 
loc, c&.). When an acetone solution of everninaldehyde is carefully 
treated with methyl chiorocarbonate and sodium hydroxide, methyl- 
earboiwtoeverninaldehyde, 0Me-C 6 H 2 Me(0-C0 2 Me)-CH0, needles, 
m. p. 77°, which ledden in the light and are phototropio, is obtained. 
This is oxidisable by potassium permanganate with care to methyl- 
carbonato-everainio add, silky needles, which decompose near 100°, 
and can be hydrolysed by iF-sodium hydroxide at the ordinary 
temperature to everninic acid, OMe*C 0 H 2 Me(OH)-CO 3 H. D. F. T. 

Hydrogenation of Santonin. Heinrich Weenhaus and 
Wolfgang Felix von Oettingbn (Anncden, 1913, 397, 219—246).— 
By reduction by the Paal-Amberger method, santonin absorbs four 
atomic proportions of hydrogen, and yields two stereoisomeric tefcra- 
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hydrosantonins. Hence the formulae of Cannizzaro and Andreocci and 
of Angeli and Marino, which contain only one ethylenic linking, are 
disproved. The formulae of Cannizzaro and Gucci and of Francesconi 
and Cusmano (A., 1908, i, 272) are permissible, and of the two, the 

, CH 2 -CMe:C-OH 2 -CH-0. ^ 

former, (jjo-CJMe=C-C H 2 - CH-CHMe^” 00 ’ 18 P referable - 
When the hydrogenation of santonin is discontinued after 1 mol. of 
hydrogen has been absorbed, it is found, in accord with Paal’s 
experience with substances containing a conjugated system (A., 1912, 
i, 703), that the addition does not occur in the sense of Thiele’s theory; 
in other words, one half of the santonin is completely reduced, the 
other half is unattacked. 


Santonin is so readily reduced that 50 grams in methyl alcohol, in 
the presence of 1 gram of palladous chloride, absorbed 10 litres (at 15° 
and 745 mm.) of hydrogen in ten minutes; the reduction proceeds 
even with flocculent (non-colloidal) palladium. The products are 
a- and /3~tetrahydrosantonins, the separation of which is effected by 
taking advantage of the very slight tendency of /3-tetrahydrosantonic 
acid (see below) to lactone-formation. 

a-Tetrahydroaantonin, 0 16 H 22 0a, m. p. 158°, colourless, rectangular 
leaflets, does not become yellow in light, is unchanged by the action of 
zinc-dust and warm acetic acid, and forms an oxime , m, p. 235—237°, 
and semicarbazone , m.p. 256—258° (decomp,), fi-Tetrahydrosantcmin, 
0i 5 H 22 0 8 , m. p. 105°, stout plates, forms an oxime, m. p. 182°, and 
semicarbazone, m. p. 248—250° (decomp.). 

During the reduction of anhydrous santoninoxime by the Paal- 
Amberger method, the oximino-group is attacked, since ammonia and 
a-tetrahydrosantonin have been isolated from the products. The 
reduction of aqueous sodium santonate in a similar manner yields 
a -tetrahydrosantonic acid , H s O, m. p. 115° (decomp.) 

(anhydrous, 135—145°), rhombohedral crystals {sodium salt, colour¬ 
less needles or leaflets), and /3-tetrahydromntonic acid , 0 15 H 24 0 4 , m. p. 
200° (decomp.), or 192° slowly heated, colourless plates, which form an 
oxime, C 1B H 25 0 4 N, m. p. 218—220°. 

By warming with aqueous sodium hydroxide or carbonate and then 
acidifying, a-tetrahydrosantonin is converted into a-tetrahydrosantonic 
acid, which is readily changed back to the lactone by heating, or by 
keeping its ethereal solution. In a similar manner, /? tetrahydro- 
santonm is converted into /3-tetrahydrosantonic acid. This acid is 
moie stable than the a-isomeride, but is re-converted into 
^-tetrahydrosantonin by heating at 200° under reduced pressure. 

Attempts to convert a-tetrahydrosantonin or the acid into the 
corresponding /3-compounds, and vice versa, have been unsuccessful. 

Whilst santonin itself has [a]” - 171*70° in methyl alcohol, a-tetra¬ 
hydrosantonin has a mean value +17*1° ([a] D of the oxime in chloroform 
increases from -38*05° to -53*07° with increase of the concentration 


from 1-63% to 3*34%); /3-tetrahydrosantonin has [a] D + 41*08° when 
prepared directly from santonin and 9*27° when obtained from the 
#-acid; a-tetrahydrosantomc acid has [a] D + 20*00°, and the /3-acid has 
[a] D + 2*18° (both prepared from the sodium salts), 0* S. 
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Santonin. XI. Tetrahy drosantonin. Edgar Wedekind and 
E. Beniers (. Annalm , 1913, 397, 246—25A Compare A., 1908, i, 
183).—Many of the authors’ results are identical with those obtained 
by Wienhaus and von Oettingen (preceding abstract). However, by 
the reduction of santonin in acetone by hydrogen (1J atmospheres) in 
the presence of palladous chloride and gum arabic, they have been 
unable to isolate /?-tetiahydrosantonin. The m. p. of a-tetrahydro- 
santcninoxime is given as 219—220°, and that of the pkmylhydrazone 
as 205° (decomp.). a-Tetrahydrosantonin and nitric acid, I) 1*4, yield 
a-dinitrotetrahydrosantonin, C 15 H 20 O ? N 2 , decomp. 187°, large, colourless 
plates, [aj> +105"05° in alcohol and 90*22° in chloroform. 

By bromination in chloroform at 35—40°, a-tetrahydrosantonin 
yields cL-bromoteirahydrosantonin^ C 35 H 21 0 8 Br, decomp. 147°, colourless, 
prismatic needles, [a] D + 9*09° in chloroform. C. S. 

Preparation of 1 - Aminoanthraquinone-2-carboxylic Acids 
and their Derivatives. Badisohe Anilin- & Soda-Fabrik (D.R.-P. 
256344. Compare A, 1912, i, 979).— Ethyl l-op-aichloroanilino- 
antkraquinone-2-carboxylate , coppery-red needles, is obtained when 
ethyl \-chloroanthraquinone-%carboxylate (yellow leaflets, m. p. 142°) 
is boiled for five to six hours with op-dichloroaniline in nitro¬ 
benzene solution in the presence of cuprous chloride and sodium 
acetate; the free acid obtained by its hydrolysis (alcoholic potassium 
hydroxide) is a scarlet-red powder. Methyl l-chloroanthraquinone-2 - 
carboxylate, m, p. 164°, can also be employed in this reaction. Ethyl 
1: Y‘anthmquinonylaminoanthraquinone-2-carboxylate forms scarlet-red 
needles and the free acid a violet powder, whilst the isomeric com¬ 
pounds from ethyl l-chloroanthraqumone-2-carboxylate with 2-amino- 
anfchraquinone consist of orange-yellow leaflets and a red powder 
respectively. The compound from l-amino-4-hydroxyanthraquinone 
and ethyl l-chIoroanthraquinone-3-carboxylate forms violet-blue 
needles. 

Ethyl l-nitrcanthraquw<me-2-carboxylate f yellow leaflets, m. p. 
232—233°, when condensed with op-dichloroaniline gives rise to a 
compound, dark red needles j the free acid is a red powder. 

F. M. G, M. 

Esters of Polycinnamic Acid. Carl Liebermann and M. 
Kardos (Ifer., 1913, 46, 1055—1066).—In continuation of previous 
work (A., 1911, i, 370) on the polymerisation of esters of cinnamic 
acid, the authors have investigated the two allyl polycinnamates 
described by Seeligmann (Zhsa, Kailsruhe, 1906). These two esters, 
which are termed allyl polycinnamte A and B, are formed by heating 
allyl cinnamate in sealed tubes at 210 c . 

The ester A is obtained by heating for six hours, and isolated from 
the resulting liquid by dissolving in benzene and precipitating with a 
mixture of alcohol and ether. It separates in heavy, white flocks, 
sintering at 190—200°, but possesses no definite m. p. 

The ester B is best prepax ed by heating allyl cinnamate for fifteen 
hours and extracting the product with benzene, when it is obtained 
as a white powder, which becomes brown and decomposes at about 
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300°; it differs from the ester A in being insoluble in benzene and 
chloroform. 


The two polymerides are hydrolysed by boiling with 25% alcoholic 
potassium hydroxide, but the amount of allyl alcohol produced is only 
10—12% of that to be expected on the assumption that the polymerides 
are allyl esters of polycinnamic acid (C 9 H 8 0 2 ):b. The conclusion is 
therefore drawn that the double linking of the allyl groups takes part 
in the polymerisation after the manner indicated in the following 

nnr .nrr.nA _n nr 


formula: 


OH>CHMe 
6 -CO— 


:Me*CPh-i 
>-CBH 


?H-C0 2 -0 8 H 5 


This view is also confirmed by the behaviour of the ester A towards 
bromine. It combines with bromine very slowly, and after twenty- 
four hours yields a iro/no-compound, (C 12 H 12 0 2 Br)j, the amount of 
bromine uniting with the ester being only half that which would have 
been combined had the allyl groups remained intact. 

Both polymerides are hydrolysed by alcoholic potassium hydroxide 
to the corresponding acids , which form white, amorphous powders, 
sintering at 180—190° (decomp. 210—220°), and closely resemble one 
another 


The above esters differ from that obtained by the polymerisation of 
allyl cinnamate by exposure to light, in solubility, and in being 
hydrolysed by alkalis. 

Allyl cinnamate combines almost instantly with bromine (1 mol.) 
in chloroform solution, yielding afi-dibromopropyl cinnamate as a viscid 
oil. Combination with a second molecule takes place more slowly, 
resulting in the formation of ajB-dibromopropyl a^dibromopropionate, 
which crystallises in white needles, m. p. 69—71°. 

On exposure to light for nine months, allyl cinnamate yields a 
polymeride , which is precipitated by methyl alcohol in white flocks, 
m. p. above 300°, and is not hydrolysed by alcoholic potassium 
hydroxide. 

The polymerides of benzyl cinnamate (decomp. 270°) and octyl 
cinnamate have been prepared in a similar manner. F. B. 


Methyloarbonato-derivatives of Phenolcarboxylic Acids 
and their Use for Synthetic Operations. VIII. Derivatives 
of Orsellinio and a-Resorcylic [3 : 5-Dihydroxybenzoic] Acids, 
Emil Fischer and Hermann O. L. Fischer {Eer,, 1913, 46, 
1138—1148).—The difficulties attendant on the conversion of 
dimethylcarbonato-orsellinic acid (3 :5-dimethyIcarbonato-o-toluic acid) 
into its chloride have been overcome (compare A., 1912, i, 860). By 

coupling the latter with orsellinic acid, 


CO-O the authors have been able to prepare 

MM /\ dimethylcarbonato - orsellinoylorsellinic 

l J 2 Me loH (annexed formula), which, when 
\/ hydrolysed, gives a diorsellinic acid 
OCOgMe COgH identical with the natural lecanoric 

acid. A series of compounds has 
also been prepared from a-resorcylic acid. 

Dimethylcarbonato-orsellinyl chloride , 0 6 H 3 Me(0*C0 s Me) 2 *C0Cl, 


OC0 2 Me 
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in. p. 53—54°, is obtained by the action of phosphorus pentachloride 
on dimethylcarbonato-orsellinic acid suspended in chloroform. In 
suitable circumstances it reacts readily with ethyl alcohol, the corre¬ 
sponding ethyl ester being probably formed. In alkaline acetone 
solution it condenses with p-hydroxybenzoic acid, forming 4-dimethyl- 
carbonato-orsellinoyloxybenzoic acid, 

0 6 H 2 Me(0*C0 2 Me) 2 -00-0*C 6 H 4 -C0 2 H, 
m. p. 203—205° (corr. decomp.), after previous softening at about 190°, 
which in aqueous alcoholic solution does not give a characteristic 
coloration with ferric chloride. The alkaline salts are sparingly soluble 
in water. When heated with ammonia, the didepside, 4 -oreellinoyl- 
oxybenzoic add , is obtained. Difficulty was experienced in obtaining the 
latter in the crystalline form until a nucleus of the crystalline add 
was isolated by decomposition of the pyridine salt. The air-dried 
acid contains 1H 2 0. It has m. p. about 209° (corr. decomp.) after 
previous softening at about 180°, the value found depending greatly on 
the mode of heating. 

Dimethyfearbonato-w'sdlinoylorsellinic add , needles, m. p. 185—187° 
(corr. decomp.), is obtained by the gradual addition of a solution of 
dimethylcarbonato-orsellinoyl chloride in acetone to a well-cooled 
solution of orsellinic add in acetone and iF-sodium hydroxide. In 
aqueous alcoholic solution it gives an intense reddish-violet coloration 
with ferric chloride. By repeated treatment with methyl chloro- 
formate and alkali in aqueous acetone solution, it .yields a crystalline 
product, which gives no coloration with ferric chloride. This can be 
separated by means of potassium carbonate into a soluble portion, 
probably trimethyZcarbonatoIecanoric add, and an insoluble portion 
which is being investigated. Aqueous sodium hydroxide slowly con¬ 
verts dimethylcarbonato-orsellinoylorsellinic acid into lecanoric acid, 
colourless needles, having no definite m. p. When quickly heated it 
softens at about 170°, and is completely melted at 175° with brisk 
evolution of gas. The air-dried acid contains 1H 2 0. Identity of this 
product with natural lecanoric acid was established by comparison of 
m. p., colorations with ferric chloride and bleaching powder, solubility, 
and crystal form of the two substances, and, further, by the trans¬ 
formation of each into the irimethyl ether of methyl lecanorate , G 20 H 22 O 7 . 
The product from the synthetic acid had m. p, 147—148° (corr,), whilst 
that from the natural acid had m. p. 146—147° (corr.) after softening 
at 140° A mixture of the two had m. p. 145—146*5° 

3:5 -Dimethylcarbonatobenzoic add , prepared by the action of methyl 
chlorocarbonate on a solution of 3:5-dihydroxybenzoic acid in iV'-sodium 
hydroxide, has m. p. 161—164° (corr.) after slight previous softening. 
Phosphorus pentachloride converts it into the corresponding chloride, 
colourless needles, m. p. 109—110° (corr.), which, when coupled with 
p-hydroxy benzoic acid in the usual manner, yields 4-(3: 5*dimethyl- 
carbonatobenzoyl)oxy benzoic acid, 0 a H s (0*C0 2 Me) a # C0*0'0 fi H 4 -00 5 H, 
needles, m. p. 161—163° (corr.). 

When treated with aluminium chloride and benzene during an hour 
at 70—75° and then during forty-five minutes at 75—80°, 3:5-di- 
methylcarbonatobenzoyl chloride yields 3 : S’dikydroxybenzophenone, 
which separates from water with lH^O. The dry substance has m. p. 
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160—162° (corr.). If the temperature in the above process is 
maintained at 40—45° during five hours, no hydrogen chloride is 
evolved, and a pale yellow oil is subsequently obtained, which crystal¬ 
lises when brought into contact with light petroleum. The product, 
which has not yet been obtained in the pure state, contains the methyl- 
carbonato-groups, and is transformed by alkali into 3:5-dihydroxy- 
benzophenone. H. W. 

Tanrdn and the Synthesis of Similar Substances. III. 
Compounds of High Molecular Weight. Emil Fischer and 
Karl Freudesberg (Zter., 1913, 46, 1116—1138).—The authors have 
continued their previous work (A., 1912, i, 471, 887), and describe 
a convenient method of preparing m-digallic acid in larger quantities. 
The properties of this acid resemble those of the digallic acid pre¬ 
viously described as the para-compound (A., 1908, i, 893) so closely 
that the two substances are in all probability identical. It differs 
considerably, however, from the wi-digallic acid described by Kierenstein 
(A., 1910, i, 265). 

A series of compounds of high molecular weight has been obtained 
by the use of tribenzoylgallic acid; for example, hexa-(tribenzoyl- 
galloyl)-mannitol. In the analysis of this and similar compounds, a 
difficulty is experienced in that the differences in the percentages of 
carbon and hydrogen are not sufficiently great to allow conclusions to 
be drawn with regard to the number of acyl groups present. This has 
been overcome by the introduction of halogen atoms into the molecule, 
and a series of substances has been prepared from 2:4:6-tribromo- 
phenol-d-glucoside and ^-iodophenylmaltosazone, of which the most 
interesting is hepta-(tribenzoylgaUoyl)-p4odophenylmdt08azom 9 

^ 220 ^ 142 ^ 58 ^ 4 ^ 2 ’ 

mol.-wt. 4021. The molecular weight of this and similar substances 
has been determined in bromoform solution, the observed values being 
found to agree with those theoretically required without greater 
divergence than is frequently encountered with much more simply 
constituted, crystalline substances. 

Carbonylogallic add (4:5- carbonato - 3 - hydroosybmzoic acid), 

OC<^Q^>0 6 H 2 (OH)'00 {i H, is obtained by the addition of a solution of 

carbonyl chloride in toluene to a well-cooled mixture of gallic acid, 
acetone, and 2A r -sodium hydroxide (3 mols.), and subsequent acidifica¬ 
tion of the product with hydrochloric acid. A full description of the 
apparatus employed is given. The acid has m. p. about 255° 
(corr. decomp.). It is sparingly soluble in cold water, and decomposed 
by hot water with regeneration of gallic acid. Hot methyl alcohol 
converts it into 3-methylcar bonatogallic acid. In alcoholic solution it 
gives a faint coloration with ferric chloride, which increases in in¬ 
tensity on keeping. It is transformed by diazomethane into methyl 

4 : 5-carbonato-Z-methoxybenzoate, 0C<C^]>C 6 H 2 (0Me)*C0 2 Me, long 

needles, m. p. 134° (corr.), which, when boiled with water, probably 
yields methyl 4:5-dihydroxy-3-methoxybenzoate. The latter is 
converted by the successive action of sodium hydroxide and hydro- 
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chloric acid into 4:5-dihydroxy-3-methoxybenzoic acid, which is ap¬ 
parently identical with the acid obtained by Yogi (A., 1899, i, 698). 
The latter gives m. p. 199—200° (uncorr.), whereas the authors find 
about 220° (corr. decomp,), but point out that the observed m. p. 
depends greatly on the mode of beating. 

m-Digallic acid is prepared by the alternate addition of Y-potassium 
hydroxide and of a solution of trimethylcarbonatogalloyl chloride in 
acetone to a cooled solution of carbonylogallic acid in acetone and 
iV-potassium hydroxide. The product is treated with iP-sodium 
hydroxide and subsequently with hydrochloric acid, when m-digallic 
acid, needles, xn. p. about 280° (corr. decomp,) after softening at 
260° (corr.), is obtained, the yield being 45% of the theoretical. 
The acid dissolves in water at 25 c in the proportion 1:860, and gives 
a deep bluish-black coloration with ferric chloride. With aqueous 
potassium cyanide solution, it yields, after ten seconds, a pink 
coloration which disappears after a time, but returns on shaking the 
solution. When boiled during six hours with 1% hydrogen peroxide 
solution, it yields a dark brown coloration, but no precipitate. With 
10% aqueous hydrogen peroxide under similar conditions, a clear 
solution is formed. In these particulars, the acid differs markedly 
from Nierenstein’s wz-digallio acid (Hoc. cit). With diazomethane, it 
yields methyl 5(3':4':5')-trimethoxybenzoyloxy-3: 4-dimethoxybenz¬ 
oate, which is identical with the product obtained previously (A., 1912, 
i, 888). Acetic anhydride converts it into penta-acetyl-m-digallic 
acid, needles, m. p. 193—194° (corr.), after softening at about 184° 
(Nierenstein's wz-digallic acid gave a penta-acetyl derivative, m. p. 
211—214°). An attempt to prepare the corresponding pentabenzoyl 
derivative was unsuccessful. 

3:4: 5-Trimethoxybenzoic anhydride , microscopic needles, m. p. 
160—161° (corr.), is obtained by the action of 3 :4:5-fcrimethoxy- 
benzoyl chloride on 3:4:5-trimethoxy benzoic acid in chloro¬ 
form solution m the presence of quinoline. Similarly, the mixed 
anhydride of 3:4:5-trimethoxybenzoic acid and pentamethyl-m- 
digallio acid, needles, m. p. 165—166° (corr.), is obtained from 3:4:5- 
trimethoxybenzoyl chloride and pentsunethyl-m-digallic acid, and is 
identical with a product previously obtained during the synthesis of 
pentamethyl-jM-digallic acid (A., 1912, i, 888). 

Pentamethyl-p-digcdlic add is foxmed in 75% yield from 3 :4;5-tri- 
methoxybenzoyl chloride and syringic acid according to the method 
employed in preparing the m-isomeride. It forms leaflets, m. p. 
221—222° (corr.). The methyl ester, prepared by the action of diazo¬ 
methane on the acid, has m. p. 172—173° (corr.), whereas Mauthner 
(A., 1911, i, 725) found m. p. 169—170°. 

Tribenzoylgattyl chloride , C 6 H 2 (0Bz) s *C001, needles, m. p. 124—126° 
(corr.), is obtained by the action of phosphorus pentachloride on tribenz- 
oylgallic acid in the presence of chloroform at the ordinary tem¬ 
perature, The corresponding ethyl ester has m. p. 126—128° (corr.), 
whilst the anhydride, C fi6 H S4 0 15 , needle*, has m. p. 195—196°, and is 
more stable towards alcohol than simple substances of this class. 
Teira^tribenzoylgalloyiytribronwpJienol'd-gltu^side, 
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is prepared by the addition of tribromophenoi-cf-glucoside to a solution 
of tribenzoylgalloyl chloride and quinolin in chloroform. It is a 
white, amorphous powder, which softens at about 130°, and melts to 
a clear syrup at about 155°. In tetrachloroethane solution, it has 
MS -31*01°. Hexa-(trib6nzoyIgcUloyl)-mannitol t obtained in a similar 
manner, has [a]§ +19*63° in tetrachloroethane solution. It soften at 
about 125°, and is completely molten at about 150°. 

Tetrabenzoylphenylglucosazone , C 6 H 0 O 4 Bz 4 (N 2 HPh) 2 , softens at about 
100°, is completely molten at about 130°, and begins to decompose 
at about 140°. When dissolved in acetylene tetrachloride, it has 
[a] 20 -12*16° for the Auer light. 

jhlodopkenylmaltosazone, O 12 H 20 O 0 (lSr 2 H'C 0 H 4 I) 2 , prepared by the 
action of jp-iodophenylhydrazine on maltosone in aqueous-alcoholic 
solution, crystallises in yellow needles, m. p. 208° (corr.), after slight 
previous softening, the m, p., however, varying according to the mode 
of heating. The solution in pyridine exhibits mutarotation, constant 
values being probably obtained after three days. For one specimen, 
[ap> was found to be +83*44° after eight minutes, +66*51° after 
thirty-two hours, + 66*11° after forty-eight hours. When treated 
with tribenzoylgalloyl chloride at the ordinary temperature in the 
presence of quinoline and chloroform, ^-iodophenylmaltosazone yields 
hepta-(tribenzoylgcdloyl)-^iodophmylmalto8azone, 

amorphous, pale yellow powder, which softens at about 145°, and is 
melted to a red liquid at 160°. In tetrachloroethane solution it has 
[a] 20 -8*75°. 

The molecular weight of the above substances of high molecular 
weight was determined cryoscopically in bromoform solution, care 
being taken to obtain them free from any trace of adhering solvent. 
From experiments on the molecular weight of naphthalene dissolved in 
bromoform, the value 143 was adopted as constant for the solvent. 
The following mean results were obtained, the theoretical values being 
enclosed in brackets: tribenzoylgallic anhydride, 954 (946); tetra- 
(tribenzoylgalloyl)-tribromophenol-cf-gluco8ide, 2036 (2349); hexa-(tri- 
benzoylgalloyl)-mannitoI, 2781 (2967); hepta-(tribenzoylgalloyl)-»-iodo- 
phenylmaltosazone, 3503 (4021), H. W. 

Salicylaldehydephenylhydrazone. Georg Lockemann and 
Franz Lucius (5en, 1913, 46, 1012—1021. Compare this vol., 
i, 296).—Salioylaldehyde phenylhydrazone (compare Biltz, A., 1894, 
584). can appear in isomeric forms, which, however, do not differ in 
melting point, but in crystalline form, colour, and solubility. Their 
formation depends on the conditions of crystallisation and the 
illumination. The isomerism is therefore physical and not chemical, 
as supposed by Biltz, 

The a-hydrazone is formed in rectangular prisms on slow crystal¬ 
lisation, from dilute alcohol or benzene; these are pale or dark green 
when light is excluded, greyish or brownish-yellow in its presence. 
The green form occurs in presence of acetic acid; with ammonia the 
yellow modification is formed. 

The /J-hydrazone is deposited on quick crystallisation in colourless 
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needles, which become greenish-yellow on exposure to light. The 
y-modification separates from light petroleum in bunches of green 
needles, which become yellow or orange on exposure. In all three 
modifications the coloration brought about by light slowly reverses in 
the dark. All three soften between 135° and 140°, m. p. 142—143®. 

When benzoylated in pyridine solution, according to the proportion 
of benzoyl chloride, the 0-monobenzoyl or the 0,iiT-dibenzoyl deriv¬ 
atives are obtained. When sodium hydroxide is present, the dibenzoyl 
derivative is the main product, more or less hydrazone remaining 
unattacked. 

On reduction of the dibenzoyl derivative with zinc duBt and acetic 
acid, benzanilide and o-hydroxy benzylbenzamide, 
OH-O^-OHjj-NH-CO-OeHg, 

are formed. 

o-Benzoylhydroxybmzylbe7izamide % prepared by benzoylating by the 
Schofcten-Baumann process, forms colourless needles, m. p. 141—142°. 

When hydrolysed either with cold alcoholic potassium hydroxide or 
warm alcoholic ammonia, i^-benzoyl o-hydroxybenzaldehydephenyl- 
hydrazone is obtained ; it gives a dark bluish-green ferric chloride 
coloration. E. E. A. 

Condensation Product of Biperonaldehyde with Ethyl 
Urethane. I. G. Bianchi (Gazzetta, 1913, 43, i, 237—243).— 
When these substances are heated for half an hour on the water-bath 
with a little hydrochloric acid, piperonylidenebisuretham, C 16 H 18 0 6 N 2 , 
m. p. 177—178°, is obtained; it crystallises in colourless noodles. 

R. Y. S. 


Preparation of Cyclic Ketones. Farbenfabbiken vorm. 
Fbiedr. Bates <fc Co. (D.R.-P. 256622).—When adipic acid, its 
homologues, or substitution products are heated they furnish satis¬ 
factory yields of the corresponding cyclic ketones; this reaction is 
conveniently carried out under reduced pressure, in the presence of an 
inert gas, and of a catalytic reagent, such as oxides, carbonates or 
other salts of the alkali metals, alkaline earths, or magnesium; of 
salts of the heavy metals, such as iron, nickel, cobalt, manganese, or 
uranium; or of phosphoric, boric, or other acids. 

cy^oPentanone, b. p, 49—50°/31 mm, is obtained in quantitative 
yield from adipic acid at 290—295° in the presence of barium 
hydroxide; with uranium nitrate the yield is 85%, and with ferzous 
sulphate 90%. 

2-MethylcyeZopentanone, b. p. 38°/ll mm. and 57—59°/29 mm., is 
similarly obtained at 300—305° from 0-methyladipic acid, whilst 
suberic acid furnishes suierone (b. p. 179°) at 320—325° in the 
presence of iron. p, 

Terpenes and Ethereal Oils. OXV. Otto Wallaoh ( Armalm, 
1913, 397, 181—219).—A systematic examination has hitherto not 
been made of the problem how the position of the oxygen atom in a 
cyclic ketone influences the b. p. Recent examples in the literature 
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lead the author to the generalisation that in saturated, isomeric, 
cyclic ketones containing the same substituents the b. p. is lowest 
when the heaviest sub&tituent is nearest to the oxygen atom and 
highest when this substituent is situated as far as possible from the 
oxygen atom. Since dihydro&ocamphor has b. p. 211° and carvo- 
menthone has b. p. 220 — 221 °, the generalisation furnishes corrobor¬ 
ative evidence that dihydroisoeamphor is nob l-mefchyl-5-wopropylcycfo- 
hexan-2-one (compare A., 1912, i, 878). 

Much more complicated and difficult is the problem of the relations 
between the constitutions and the b. p.’s of unsaturated cyclic ketones, 
since in such substances the position of the ethylenic linking must 
also be taken into account. By reference to the b. p.’s and the consti¬ 
tutions of many unsaturated cyclic ketones, the author shows that (i) 
ketones in which the ethylenic group and the carbonyl group form a 
conjugated system have a higher b. p. than isomeric ketones in which 
such a system does not obtain, and, moreover, that the b. p. is higher 
when the ethylenic linking in the conjugated system is part of the 
carbo-cyclic nucleus than when it is attached semicyclically or is present 
in a side-chain; for example, A 1 -menthen-3-one, b. p. 235°, pulegone, 
b. p. 221 — 222 °, and also carvenone, b. p. 232—233°, and dihydro- 
carvone, b. p. 221—223°; (ii) the replacement of the hydrogen atom in 
the system •OIOEMJO* by an alkyl group E is accompanied by a fall 
in the b. p. which is the more pronounced the greater is the molecular 
weight of E ; for example, l-methyl-5-isopropyl-A 1 -cycZohexen-3-one, b. p. 
244°, A^menthen-S-one, b. p. 235°, carvotanacetone, b. p. 228—229°, 
1-methyl-2-isopropyl-A 1 -c?/cfohexen-3-one, b. p. 216—217°, and A 4 - 
menthen-3-one, b. p. 211°, and (iii) the fall in the b. p. by the 

conversion of unsaturated ketones of the type < ^~^ -GOMe into 

saturated ketones of the type 0 6 H n *COMe is about 19°, and is there¬ 
fore distinctly greater than the fall, about 3—4°, in the b. p. caused 

by the conversion of %-CH 2 *COMe into O tJ H 11 *OH 2 *COMe. 

0M_qjej 

1 :4rDimethyl-& 6 -oyclohexe7i-2-on60xime l NOHICX^qjj H 0 jaj^^>OH 2 , 

m. p. 92—93°, and another substance, m. p. 169°, which is apparently 
an isomeride, are obtained by warming the nitrosoohloride of 1 : 4 - 
dimethyl-A^cyriohexene with sodium acetate in glacial acetic acid. 
By hydrolysis, the former yields 1: i-di methyl-A. 6 -cyclohexen-2-one 
b. p. 189—190°, D 22 0*938, nf 1*4753 (semicarbazone, m. p. 165°), 
which is oxidised to p-xylenol by ferric chloride and glacial acetic acid. 

By reduction of Paal’s method, 1; 4-dimethyl-A 6 -cycJohexen-2-one 
yields 1:4-dimethylcycJohexan-2-oae, b. p. 178°, D 550 0*9025, n$ 1*4446 
(oxime, m. p. 108—109°, semicarbazone, m. p. 175—176°), which is 
also obtained by warming 1:4-dimethylcycfohexan-l: 2-diol with 
dilute sulphuric acid. The saturated ketone and its oxime and semi¬ 


carbazone liave been described, frequently but erroneously, in the 
literature. By oxidation with chromic and dilute sulphuric acids, it is 
converted into 8 -acetyl-£-methylvaleric acid (semicarbazone, m. p. 
146—147°), which in turn is oxidised to /S-methyladipic acid by 
sodium hypobromite. 
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By reactions similar to the preceding, tetrahydro-»i-xylene nitroso- 
chioride is converted successively into 1: 3-dimethyl-^-cyclohexen- 
4roneoxime, 1: 3-dimethyl-d^-cydohexen-^one (semicarbazone, m. p< 
194—195°), and 1:3-dimethylcycZohexan-4-one (this vol., i, 278). 

1- imethyloycZohexan-5-one, b. p. 181*5—182°, D 19 0*895, n D 
1*4425 (semicarbazone, m, p. 201°), and 1:3-dimefchylcycZohexan-2-one, 
b. p. 174*5°, D 20 0*9140, n D 1*4476 (oxime, m. p. 114—115°, semi¬ 
carbazone, m. p. 176—177°), have been prepared and their physical 
constants and those of the oximes and semicarbazones compared with 
the values recorded by other investigators. 

[With Louis Augspurgeb.] —By reactions similar to the preceding, 
l-methyl- 4 -ethyI-A 8 -cy< 5 Zohexene nitrosochloride has been converted 
successively into l-methyl-i-ethyl-bP-cyclohexen-b-oneoxime, m.p. 59—60°, 
l-methyl-k-ethyl-A^-cyclohexen-S-one, b. p. 203—204°, D 19 0*9310, 
?i D 1*4759 (semicarbazone, m. p. 152—153°), and 1-methyl 4-ethyl cyclo- 
hexan-5-one, b. p. 197°, D 20 0*9000, n D 1*4485 (semicarbazone, m. p. 
178—181° oxime, m. p. 80°). By oxidation with chromic acid the 
last substance yields a ketonic add , <X) 2 H*CH 2 *OHMe*CH a *CH 2 *COEt 
(semicarbazone, m. p 145°. 

l-kojPropylcyclokexanri-one, b. p. 214—214*5°, I) 19 0*9175, wj> 1*4561, 
(dibenzylidene compound, m. p. 105°), is obtained by the reduction of 
l-iaopropyI-A 1 -cyc/ohexen-4-one (A., 1908, i, 424) by PaaPs method. 
l-Methyl-3-£$opropyl-A G -c^c/obexen-5-one, b. p. 244° (decomp.), D 21 
0*9340, 91 $ 1*4865 (semicarbazone, m. p. 167°), is reduced by PaaPs 
method to l-methyl-3-£sopropylcycZohex*n-5-one, b. p. 221—223°, D 20 
0*8965, w D 1*4541. 

[With Rud. Mulleb and Fr. Henjes.]— The low b. p, 212°, of 
A 4 -menthen-3-one, in comparison with those of the isomerides, 
A^menthen-S-one, 235—237°, carvenone, 232—233°, and carvotan- 
acetone, 228—229°, led the authors to the opinion that an error must 
have been made either in the b. p. or in the constitution (compare 
Auwers, A., 1909, i, 592). It is now shown that no error had been 
committed. i-A 4 -Menthen-3-one, prepared from i-menthene, has b. p. 
212—213°, D 20 0*9165, n D 1*4726, whilst Z-A 4 -menthen-3-one, prepared 
from menthol, is a yellow liquid having b. p. 211—212°, D ls 0*919, 
%> 1*4729, and [a]J? - 67*46° in methyl alcohol. The active substance 
forms a semicarbazone, m. p. 170—171°, and a dibenzylidene derivative, 
yellow needles, m. p, 140—141°, [a]? -58*41° in chloroform. The 
constitution of the active menthenone is proved by its reduction to 
Z-menthone by PaaPs method, and ultimately to Z-menthol by sodium 
and alcohol. The constitution of the i-menthenone has been proved 
by the synthesis of the ketone from l-methylcycZohexan-4-one and 
magnesium isopropyl iodide, the resulting alcohol being dehydrated by 
dilute sulphuric acid, and the l-methyl-4-isopropyl-A 8 -cycZohexene being 
converted through the nitrosochloride into the menthenoneoxime. The 
low b. p. of A 4 -menthen-3-one, therefore, must be due to the position 
of the isopropyl group between the carbonyl group and the ethylenic 
group (compare above). 

[With Fr, Henjes.] —Since little is accurately known of the deriv¬ 
atives of i-menthone, a large quantity of this ketone has been prepared 
by reducing A^menthen-S-one by Paul’s method. It has b. p. 210°, 
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D 20 0*8975, n D 1*4521, and forms a semicarbazone, m. p. 212°, oxime, 
m. p. 79—80° (benzoyl derivative, m. p. 69—70°), isooxime, m. p. 
87—88°, hydrochlorobenzylidene derivative, m. p. 119—120°, and 
yields a mixture of menthols by reduction. The reduction of i-men- 
thoneoxime yields i-menthylamine, b. p. 208°, which forms a hydro¬ 
chloride, m. p. above 250°, carbamide, m. p. 151—152°, phenylmenthyl- 
carbamide, m. p. 185—136°, phenylthiocarbamide, m. p. 136—137°, 
and benzylidene compound, m. p, 141—142°. C. S. 

Pmaoolin Transformation. II. Asymmetric Cyclic and 
Acyclic Pinacones and Their Transformation Products. Hans 
Meerwein ( Annalen , 1913, 396, 200—263. Compare A., 1910, i, 
856).—A thorough examination of the reaction whereby 1-tsopropyl- 
cyc^opentane-l-a-diol is converted into 1: l-dimethylcyc£ohexan-2-one 
and of analogous reactions has led to the following important 
generalisations in connexion with the pinacolin transformation: (i) the 
pinacolin transformation is a true, intramolecular, atomic rearrange¬ 
ment ; intermediate products cannot be isolated; (2) the course of the 
transformation is conditioned by different factors depending on the 
structure of the pinacone. In symmetric pinacones of the type 
CRR'(OH)• CJRR'-OH, the transformation depends only on the 
relative ease of mobility of the groups R and R', whilst in asymmetric 
pinacones, CR 2 (OH)*CRyOH, the stability of the hydroxyl groups is 
the determining factor; (3) by a study of the pinacolin transformation, 
it is possible, not only Mbrimentally to ascertain the different 
stabilities (that is, the stre^th of their attachment to the carbon 
atoms) of the hydroxyl groups in asymmetric pinacones, bub also, 
since such stability is determined mainly by the stabilities of the 
radicles attached to the same carbon atom, the relative strengths of 
the attachment of these radicles. 

[With Hans Probbt.] —The interaction of methyl cycfopentan-l-ol- 
1-carboxylate and an excess (4—5 mols.) of magnesium ethyl bromide 
or magnesium phenyl bromide leads by the usual method to the 

formation of 1 -hydroxy -1 -a-ethylpropylcjclopentarir 1 -ol, 
rjtr i tj 

6h*-ch^>°(° h )‘ oi V oit > 

m. p. 39*5°, b. p. 136°/25 mm., and l-a-hydroxyhenzhydryleyclo- 

ptntan-l-ol, ^^>O(OH)*0Ph a *OH, m. p. 125°, colourless prisms, 

respectively. The former is converted by concentrated sulphuric acid 
at -10° into a mixture of 1: l-dielhylcycloh&xan^'One, 

CH,- 00 

b. p. 93*5°/15 mm., D 30 0*9236, nf 1*4621 (the constitution of which is 
proved by its oxidation to aa-diethyladipic add , 

C0 2 H-CEt 2 -0H 2 *0H 2 *C0 2 H, 

m. p. 90—92°, by nearly boiling 30% nitric acid), and l-propionylrl- 
ethylcyclopmtam, ^^>OEt*OOEt, b. p. 86°/l6 mm., D 30 0*9104, 

n? 1 4525, which is oxidised to 1 -eikyhydopentanfrl-carboxylic add , 
VOI* OTV. i. I l 
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m. p. - 8°, b. p. 132°/18 mm., by nearly boiling 40% nitric acid. The 
separation of the mixture is readily effected by means of the 
semic&rbazones, the eemicarbazone, m. p. 202—203°, rhombic leaflets, 
of the c^eZohexane derivative being sparingly soluble in alcohol or 
other solvents, whilst the eemicarbazone , m. p. 148*5°, slender needles, 
of the isopentane derivative is easily soluble. 

The pinacolin transformation of 1-a-hydroxybenzhydrylcycZo- 
pentan-l-ol by cold concentrated sulphuric acid yields only 
1:1 'diphenylcjcloheocan-2-one, m. p. 99°, stout needles (semicarbazone, 
m. p, 240°), by the oxidation of which by chromic and acetic acids 
benzophenone is produced. 

[With F. Kbemers.] —The product of the pinacolin transformation 
of 1 -wopropylc^cZohexane-1 -a-diol contains about 33% of 1:1 -dimethyl* 
eycloheptan-Z-one ( eemicarbazone , m. p. 169°) in addition to the 
1-acetyl-l-methylc//cZohexane described by Tarbouriech. 

1-a Hydroxyhenztiydrylcyclohexari’l -ol, 

CH *CH 

CH s<o4oH!> C ( OH )' CPb 2 ,OH * 

m. p. 130° stout prisms, prepared from methylcycZohexan-l-ol-l-carb- 
oxylate and magnesium phenyl bromide, is transformed by 
concentrated sulphuric acid at 0° into the ethylene oxide, 


CH 3 *CH 2 ‘ 


m. p. 92—-94°, rhombic prisms, which does not react with semicarbazide 
and is oxidised to benzophenone, glutario and adipic adds by chromic 
and acetic adds. 

[With F. ILrehebs and H. Splittegabb.]— Ethyl 9-bydioxyfluorene- 
9-carboxyIate reacts in the usual manner with an excess, 7—8 mols., 
of magnesium. methyl iodide, magnesium ethyl bromide, or magnesium 
phmiyl bromide to form, ultimately, 9 -fi-hydroxyi$opropyljluormol, 

m. p. 101° large, colourless needles, 

Q-hydroxydieihylmethylfluorenol, ^ 9 g 4 >C(OH)-CEt s -OH, m. p. 106°, 
colourless needles, and 9 -aJiydroxybe^ydrylfluormol, 

Sh‘> 0(0 H) ' cp V 0H > 

m. p. 160—162°, slender needles, respectively. By eold concentrated 
sulphuric acid the first is transformed into $-acetyl-§-methylfluorene, 

P- 89°, b. p. 181°/18 mm. (semicarbazone, m. p. 

264—266°), the second into 9-propionyl.^thylfluorene, m. p. 68° 
(semicarbazone, m. p. 236°), and the last, which is readily decomposed 
into benzophenone and fluorenol by 10% alcoholic potassium hydroxide, 

into 9 : 9-diphenylphenwahrme, m. p. 197°, rhombic prisms. 

The station of 9-acetyl-9-methylfiuorene is proved byitsdecom- 
mt ° , 9 'f “d acetic acid by alcoholic potassium 

hydroxide, and by its oxidation to 9-mtfty(fluorene-9-earboxyUe acid, 
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m. p. 166°, glistening leaflets, by 10% sodium hypobromite. 9:9-Di- 
phenylphenanthrone is identical with the substance described as 
a-diphenyldiphenylene-ethylene oxide by Werner and Grob, but that 
it has the constitution denoted by its name is proved by the fact that 
it yields the acid, CHPh 2 *OeH 4 *G 6 H 4 *00 2 H, by heating with alcoholic 
potassium hydroxide. Similarly, the pinacolms obtained by Zincke 
and Tropp from a series of pinacones prepared from phenanthra- 
quinone and magnesium alkyl haloids, and regarded by them as 
a-pin&colins (a-dialkyldiphenylene-ethylene oxides), are probably 9:9-di- 
alkylphenanthrones, since the methyl compound (9 : 9-dimethyl- 
phenanthrone), for example, is converted into 2-is opropyldiphmyl*#- 
carboxylic add , CHMe 2 *0 6 H 4 *C 6 H 4 *C0 2 H, m. p. 104—106°, bypotassium 
hydroxide at 220—240°. 

[With B. Splittegabb.]—A cyclic, asymmetric pinacones have 
been prepared as similar as possible in structure to the preceding 
cyclic pinacones. Methyl a-hydroxyisobutyrate reacts with magnesium 
ethyl or phenyl bromide to form, ultimately, fi-methyl-y-ethyhnnylene 
Pyiflycol, OH*CMe 2 *CEt 2 *OH, b. p. 99—1G1°/19 mm., and oa -di¬ 
phenyl-fl-methylpropylene glycol , OE>CPh 2 *CMe 2 *OH, m. p. 91°, 
respectively. fiy-Dimethylamylene py-glycol , OH*CMe 2 -CMeEt*OH, 
b. p. 94—95°/2l mm., is prepared from methyl mthyletkylglycollate, 
b. p. 151*6—152° (the ethyl ester has b. p. 162°, and the acid itself has 
b. p. 133—134°/16 mm.), and magnesium methyl iodide. 

ethyl-y-ethylamylene /3y-glycol is transformed by concentrated 
sulphuric add into ethyl tert .-amyl ketone^ CMe 2 Et*COEb, b. p. 
150*5—152°, D 20 0*8298 (8emicarbazone 9 m. p. 98°), the constitution 
of which is proved by its oxidation to aa-dimethylbutyric acid by 
aqueous sodium hypobiomite. By the pinacolin transformation, 
$y-dimethylamylene /3y-glycol yields methyl tert .-amyl ketone, 

OMe 2 Et*OOMe, 

b. p. 130 6°, D 20 0*8243 (semicarbazone, m. p. 136—138°), which also 
yields aa-dimethylbutyric acid by oxidation. oa-Diphenyl-j8-methyl- 
propylene-a/3-glyool is transformed by cold concentrated sulphuric acid 
into methyl aa-diphenylethyl ketone, m. p. 41°, which is oxidised to 
aa-diphenylpropionic acid by sodium hypobromite. 

[With F. Kremebs.]— JBromodiphenylacetic add , CPh 2 Br*00 2 H, 
m. p. 133—134°, prepared from benzihc acid and hydrogen bromide 
in glacial acetic acid at 0°, is readily converted by methyl alcohol and 
sulphuric acid into methyl methoxydiphenylacetate, b. p. 191°/16 mm., 
m. p. 29°, which reacts with magnesium methyl iodide to form, 
ultimately, y-methoxy-yy-diphenyl-/3-methylpropane-^-ol 9 
OMe-CPhjj-OMeg-OH, 

m. p. 45—47°, b. p. 181—182°/16 mm.; the latter is converted by 
cold concentrated sulphuric acid into methyl aa-diphenylethyl ketone, 
not into o-phenyl-axo-dimethylacetophenone. 

[By the Author.] —The various explanations of the pinacolin trans¬ 
formation are stated and criticised. The most widely accepted theory 
assumes the intermediate formation of ethylene oxides, but is not 
in agreement with observations of the author, Tiffeneau, Montague, 
and others. The formation of tangible, intermediate products has not 
been observed, the transformation occurring by loss of water and the 

l l 2 
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migration of one group. The water must be eliminated before the 
migration occurs, because $- and «s-dipheny lme thylpropy lene glycol 
yield the same pinacolin, CPh 2 Me*COMe, and s- and ae-dimethyl- 
diethylethylene glycol also produce the same pinacolin, OMe 3 Et-OOEt. 
If these changes are explained by an interchange in position of a 
hydroxyl and an alkyl or aryl group and subsequent elimination of 
water, the author claims that sometimes one group, sometimes another, 
changes position with the hydroxyl group without ai y regularity or 
obvious reason. 

The first step in the transformation, therefore, is 

OH-OEj-CRg-OH —-CR/CR^O. 

The complex then changes to a stable state, either 0<^^ 2 , which 

is quite exceptional, or CR 3 ‘COR. Symmetric pinacones, 
OH-CRR'-CRR'-OH, 

contain hydroxyl groups of like function, and therefore yield, by loss 
of water, the complex •0RR'*CRR'*O. The final state of this complex 
depends on the relative mobilities of R and R'; in general, the methyl 
group migrates more readily than its homologues, aliphatic groups less 
readily than aromatic, and substituted aromatic groups more readily 
than the phenyl radicle. In asymmetric pinacones, OH-GR^CR'g-OH, 
the hydroxyl groups are not of similar function, and, therefore, the 
first step of the pinacolin transformation may be the formation of 
•CR 2 *CR' 2 *O* or •0R' 2 , 0R 2 # 0* or both, the actual course being 
determined by the relative stabilities of the two hydroxyl groups. 
When the stabilities are about equal, two products are obtained, as, for 
example, 1 : l-diethylcycZohexan-2-one and 1 -propiony 1-1 -ethyJcycZo- 
pentane from 1 -hydroxy diethylmethylc^cfopentan -1 -ol. Hitherto, 
nothing has been known of the influence of alkyl groups on the 
stability of hydroxyl groups ; since as-dimethyldiethylethylene glycol is 
transformed into ethyl tert.-amyl ketone, it appears that the hydroxyl 
group in the neighbourhood of the heavier alkyl group has the greater 
stability, <j. S. 

Syntheses by means of Sodamide. Albin Haller and 
Edouard Bauer (Ann. Chim. JPhys., 1913, [viii], 28, 373—414).— 
A resume of information on this subject, referring principally to the 
results recorded in the following Abstracts: 1909, i, 108, 654 : 191L 
i, 726, and 1912, i, 270. T. A. H. 

A Fourth Modification of Benzophenone. Walter A. Wahl 
(Chem. Zentr 1913, i, 813—814 3 from fj/Vevs. Finska Vetens. Soo . 
ForhandL, 1911, 54, A, 10. Compare A., 1912, ii, 1044).—When 
benzophenone is melted in a narrow, thin-walled glass tube at 50°, andJ 
then plunged into a carbon dioxide-ether mixture, a vitreous mass, 
is obtained which develops spherulitic groups of fibrous crystals 
at - 60° to - 65° which melt at -51°. Tammann observed that tb 5, 
speed of crystallisation of stable benzophenone (I) below -40^ is m- 
small that this form cannot be produced at such low temperatures 
aR The new labile modification (IV) can therefore melt withoul 
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passing into the stable form. The other modifications are Tammann's 
(II) with m. p. 45-48° and Zincke’s (III), m. p. 26°. J. 0. W. 

Anthracene. III. Derivatives of An throne. Kurt H. Meyer 
and Albert Sander (Annalm, 1913, 396, 133—151).—The influence 
of substituents in position 9 on the desmotropy of anthrone has been 
further examined. Anthrone itself) even in solution, exists chiefly in 
the ketonic modification j anthraquinol and its methyl ether, however, 
are mainly enolic. 

On account of its non-fluorescence, insolubility in cold alkalis, and 
indifference to alcoholic bromine, 9-phenylanthrone exists in the 
ketonic form. By solution in hot alkali and precipitation by acid in 
the cold, it is obtained in the form of 9 yhenylantJvrcmol, 

C 0 H 4<OPh5> U « H ^ 

which is sulphur-yellow and yields intensely fluorescent solutions ; by 
keeping or by crystallisation, the anthranol reverts to the anthrone. 

The equilibrium of the two modifications of this substance (and also 
of the following substances) in solution has been determined as follows. 
An alcoholic solution, about 0*1%, at the ordinary temperature is 
intensely illuminated by an iron arc and is titrated with Nj 10-alcoholic 
bromine. Since only the enolic form reacts with bromine and is 
fluorescent, the disappearance of the fluorescence furnishes a sharp end¬ 
point. The same result is attained by starting with the anthrone or 
the anthranol, provided that the solution has been kept for a 
sufficiently long time. By this method it is shown that glacial acetic 
acid favours the formation of the ketonic modification, that all anthrone 
derivatives are immediately converted into anthranols by pyridine, 
that equilibrium is not attained in benzene or chloroform even after 
prolonged boiling, and that the velocity of transformation in alcohol is 
very much increased by the addition of concentrated hydrochloric acid 
and, still more, of sodium acetate. 

9 -Nitroanthrone, which is readily obtained by the nitration of 
anthrone in glacial acetic acid by nitric acid, D 1*5, at 60°, is con¬ 
verted into 9-nitroanthranol (Meisenheimer’s oci-nitroantbrone) by 
solution in hot alkali and precipitation in the cold by acids. After 
equilibrium has been establibhed in alcohol, the solution contains 97% 
of the ketonic form* The end-point is readily detected, since 9-nitro¬ 
anthranol is yellow, and 9-nitroanthrone is colourless, in solution. 
9-Nitroanthrone is converted into $-nitroanthranyl acetate , 

m. p. 182°, citron-yellow leaflets or needles, by acetyl chloride in cold 
pyndine, and into 9-nitroanthranyl benzoate, m. p. 238° (decomp.), 
amber-yellow prisms, by benzoyl chloride and pyridine on the water- 
bath. 

^•An^tnoaT^htone, OgH 4 ,^^^^ecu p* 154—-■156°, 

reddening at 146°, faintly yellow needles, prepared from 9-bromo- 
anthrone and aniline in boiling benzene, is converted by treatment 
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with alcoholic potassium hydroxide and subsequent acidification into 

^miilinoanthranol, m. p. 155°, reddish- 

brown crystals, which forms orange-red solutions with intense yellowish- 
green fluorescence. The alcoholic solution, after several days, contains 
about 80% of the anthranol. Both forms are converted into anthra- 


quinol and aniline by boiling dilute acids and alcohol 9-Amlino- 

antbrone is converted into 9 anitocmthrone, 0 6 H 4 <C^.^^p > 0 Q H 4 , 

m. p. 123—124°, red needles, by alcoholic potassium hydroxide and 
potassium ferricyanide, and into $<tnttinwnthrmyl benzoate, 


m. p. 226°, yellow crystals, by benzoyl chloride and cold pyridine. 

9-j S-Naphihylaminoanihrow, m. p. 179—180°, yellow needles, 
^-P-Tiaphthylmiinoanthranol, m. p. 187—188°, bluish-black needles, 
and S-fi-riaphthyliminoarvihrone, m. p, 167—168°, dark red crystals, 
are prepared by methods similar to the preceding. 

With the object of preparing 9-aminoanthrone, a cold solution of 
9-bromoanthrone in dry benzene was saturated with ammonia. The 
product, however, is QJnvinodianthrone, 

00<gg<>OBr-OH<0.«j>CO, 

amber crystals, which, above its m. p., 187°, or by boiling with xylene 
and copper powder, is converted into dianthrone. 9-Aminoanthrone 
in a very impure state is produced by reducing benzeneazoanthranol 
with zinc dust and alcoholic sodium hydroxide in an atmosphere of 
nitrogen. 0. S. 


Experiments on the Determination of the Constitution of 
Enolio Substances. Johannes Scheiber and Paul Herold (B&r., 
1913, 46, 1105—1110),—The authors have attempted to apply the use 
of ozone and subsequent decomposition of the ozonide formed for the 
determination of the constitution of enolic substances. The advantages 
claimed for the method are that operations can be carried out at low 
temperatures and that the addition of ozone, as far as is yet known, 
takes place without previous structural alteration of the substances 
investigated. 

A solution of benzoylacetone in chloroform was treated with ozone 
and the ozonide subsequently decomposed by warm water. The cooled 
solution deposited an almost quantitative amount of benzoic acid, 
whiles the filtrate, when treated with phenylhydrazine, yielded xnethyl- 
glyoxalosazone, m. p. 146 6 (Harries and Turk, A., 1905, i, 413, give 
145°). Neither acetic acid nor carbon dioxide could be detected. 
Benzoylacetone appears therefore to be enolised according to the 
formula OH-CPh:GH-OOMe, which confirms the work of Smedlev 
(T., 1910,97,1486). 

Oxalacetone, when similarly treated, gave a 93-5% yield of oAlic 
acid, from which it follows that enolisation must also have occurred to 
seme extent towards the acetyl group. Although acetic acid could not 
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be detected, this is confirmed by the fact that phenylhydrazine did 
not yield pure methylglyoxalosazone. 

The ozonide obtained in small quantity from ethyl acefcoacebate, 
when decomposed by water, yielded with phenylhydrazine acetate a 
precipitate of pure ethyl phenylhydrazonoglyoxylate, 
NHPh*N:CH-0O 2 Et, 

m. p. 128° (Reissert, A., 1895, i, 461, gives 129°; v. Pechmann, 1896, 
i, 678, finds 130—131°), from which the formula OH , CMeI0H*0O 2 Et 
is deduced for the enolised ester. 

Ethyl benzoylacetoacetate under similar treatment gave rise to 
benzoic acid and to the somewhat impure osazone of ethyl diketo- 
butyrate, CMe(N 2 HPh)*0(N 2 HPh)*00 2 Efc. Although the benzoic 
acid formed has not yet been estimated, the enolised form of ethyl 
benzoylacetoacetate must possess mainly the configuration 
OH-CPh:C(0OMe)-CO 2 Et. 

Diacetylbenzoylmethane, m. p. 34°, similarly yielded benzoic acid 
mixed*with small quantities of a substance which could not be identi¬ 
fied with certainty, whilst, after removal of benzoic acid, the bisphenyl- 
hydrazone of triketopentane, m. p. 155° (Sachs and Barschall, A., 
1901, i, 670, give 156°), was isolated by means of phenylhydrazine. 
The authors conclude that the enolised form of diacetylbenzoylmethane 

consists mainly of the o-form, OPh(OH)~0<CQQQjj 8 > probably mixed 
with small amounts of the /3-variety, OMe(OH)~C<^Q^A*. 

H. W. 

Phthalylglyoyl Derivatives of Aoetylacetone/Benzoylacetone, 
and Ethyl Oyanoaoetate. Johannes Scheiber [with K. Kloppe 
and K. Schnabel] (Ber., 1913, 46, 1100—1105),—The author has 
extended his work on the condensation of ethyl sodioacetoacetate with 
phthalylglyoyl chloride (A., 1909, i, 390). 

The sodium derivative of acetylaoefcone reacts readily with phthalyl- 
glycyl chloride in the presence of ether or benzene. The main product 
of the reaction is bispMhalyigyhylacetylacetone, smaller quantities of 
O~phthalylglycylacetylaeetone and o-phthalylglycylacetylacetom being 
also formed. The latter substance is, however, mainly formed when 
the silver derivative^ acetylacetone is substituted for the sodium 
derivative. If the reaction is carried out in boiling benzene 
solution, phthalylglyoyl anhydride is also obtained. 

Bisphthalylglycylacetylacetone, 

0 « H 4<co> N ‘ OH 2’ 00, °‘ OM:e:o ( COM:e )‘ ao ' OH2 ’ N <ao> 0 (> H ^ 
has a variable m. p., probably due to partial enolisation. Thus, a product, 
m. p. 182° (highest observed m. p.), after reerystallisatioa from glacial 
acetic acid had m. p. 168°. Gold sodium ethoxide converts it into 
(7-phthalylglycylacetylacetone. With aniline it yields phthalylglyoyl - 
acetylacetone anilide, 0 6 H 4 :(00) 2 :N-OH 2 -00-0(GOMe):OM:e-NHPh, yel¬ 
low needles, m. p. 172°. Phenylhydrazine converts it into phthalyl - 
glycylacetylac&tompyrazolephenylhydrazone (formula I or IT), lemon- 
yellow leaflets, m. p. 192°, the same substance being obtained from the 
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above anilide or from (7-pbthalylglycylacetylaeetone. It is not decom¬ 
posed by sodium hydroxide, does not reduce Fehling’s solution, and 
gives a blue coloration with ferric chloride when dissolved in 
concentrated sulphuric acid. 

0 a H 4 :(C0) 2 :N-GH 2 -0(N 2 HPh)-0<^l| pt . 

(I.) 

^OMelO-OMelFaHPh 

n ^^=c-ch 2 -n:(co) 2 :o 8 h; 

(no 

C'-Phthalylglycylacetylacetone, m. p. 124°, is soluble in aqueous 
sodium hydroxide without decomposition, and gives an immediate 
blood-red coloration with alcoholic ferric chloride. 

O-Phthalylglycylacetylacetone, m. p. 107°, is insoluble in aqueous 
sodium hydroxide, and yields a red coloration with ferric chloride 
after some time. It is decomposed by a solution of phenylhydrazine 
in glacial acetic acid with formation of phth<dylgly<^lphenylhydraMe, 
O 6 H 4 :(CO) 2 :N*OH s -0O-NH-NHPh, m. p. 192°, which was also prepared 
from phthalylglyeyl chloride and phenylhydrazine. When, however, 
the free acid was heated with phenylhydrazine in dilute acetic acid 
solution, the main product was anilinophthalimide, C 0 JEE 4 !(CO) 2 ^N'3SrHPh, 
m. p. 179°. 

Phthalylglyeyl anhydride, white needles, m. p. 242®, is 

transformed by phenylhydrazine into phthalylglycylphenylhydrazide, 
and by aniline into phthalylglycylanilide, m. p. 231—232°. The 
latter substance was also obtained from phthalylglyeyl chloride and 
aniline. 

The action of phthalylglyeyl chloride on the sodium derivative of 
benzoylacetone yields bisphthdlylglycylbenzoylaeetone and 0 -phthalyl- 
glycylbmzoylacetone . The former, m. p. 151°, gradually gives a red 
coloration with ferric chloride in alcoholic solution, and is converted 
by cold sodium alkoxide into O-phlhcrtylglycylbenzoylacetone, m. p. 135°. 
The latter immediately gives an intense red coloration with ferric chloride* 

O-Phthalylglycylbenzoylacetone, m. p. 147—148°, gives no coloration 
with feme chloride, and is insoluble in sodium hydroxide. Phenyl¬ 
hydrazine eliminates the phthalylglyeyl radicle. 

With ethyl sodiocyanoacetate, phthalylglyeyl chloride yields practically 
solely ethyl phthalylglycylcyanoacetate, long needles, m. p. 149°. The 
ester is immediately soluble in alkali and alkali carbonate solutions, and 
gives an immediate intense red coloration with ferric chloride. An alco¬ 
holic solution of phenylhydrazine converts it into phthalylglycylphenyl¬ 
hydrazide. In glacial acetic acid solution at the ordinary temperature, 
however, phenylhydrazine converts it into a substance, C 21 H 20 O 6 N 4 , 
m. p, 156°, which is probably an additive product. It is soluble in 
sodium hydroxide, does not give Billow's reaction, and reduces Fehling’s 
solution in the cold. Concentrated sulphuric acid regenerates the 
ester. H. W. 

Action of Hydrochloric Acid on ^-Benzoquinonesulphonic 
Acid. Alphonse Seyewetz (Compt. rend., 1913, 156, 901—903),— 
Concentrated hydrochloric acid acting on sodium p-benzoquinone- 
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sulphonate at temperatures below 20° yields after twelve hours a 
crystalline mass of sodium cldoroquinolsulphonate , 0 6 H 2 Cl(0H) 2 'S0 8 Na, 
white needles, soluble in water, instantly reducing silver nitrate. On 
oxidation it is converted into chloro-p-benzoquinonesulphonic acid. 

If the reaction takes place at above 20°, the products are chloroquinol 
and 2: C-dichloroquinol. W. G. 

Action of Nitrous Acid on Dianilmo-jp-benzoquinoneanil. 
Constantin I. Istrati and M. A. Mihailescu (Bull. Acad . Sci. Roumaine , 
1912/3,1,25—29. Compare Istrati, A., 1903, i, 82).—When an excess of 
sodium nitrite is added to a solution of dianilino-p-benzoquinoneanil in 
cold glacial acetic acid, a number of products are obtained, of which 
three, m. p. 209°, 248° and 286° respectively, have been isolated. The 
first of these separates from toluene in brilliant red leaflets. It is not 
attacked by boiling solutions of alkali hydroxides. It dissolves in 
concentrated sulphurio acid and in fuming nitric acid, but is precipitated 
unchanged when these solutions are diluted with water. It gives 
Liebermann’s reaction, but the presence of a nitro-group could not be 
established. The formula, 

NO-NPh-C<^p h ).^>0-N:0<§^:Q5>00, 

is assigned to it, the dinitrosoamine first formed undergoing partial 
rearrangement with the formation of the oxime of a substituted p-benzo- 
quinoneimide, from which the ^-benzoquinone is formed by elimination 
of hydroxylamine. H. W. 

Metaquinonoids. Richard Meyer (Ber. 9 1913, 46, 1220).— 
Stark and Garben (this vol., i, 361) relying on the earlier work of 
Meyer and Desamari (A., 1908, i, 658) included Liebermann and 
Dittler's tribromoresoquinone as a substance of metaquinonoid type. 
Later experiments of these authors, however, had already shown that 
the compound was a bimolecular keto-bromide, C 12 H 2 O 4 Br 0 (A., 1909, 
i, 241, 657). J. C. W. 

Preparation of Anthraquinone from Anthracene. Farbwerke 
vorm. Mmistbr, Lucius <fc Burning (D.R.-P. 256623).—Anthraquinone 
is obtained in 94—96% yield when an intimate mixture of anthracene, 
glass wool, or asbestos powder, and a metal or metallic oxide (suoh 
as zinc dust or lead oxide) is carefully treated with nitric acid fumes 
at 75—100° for about nine hours; the temperature is then slowly 
raised to 280°, when the anthraquinone sublimes in long, yellow needles. 

F. M. G. M. 

Preparation of Ghlorinated Anthraquinones and Anthra¬ 
cenes. H. Schilling (.Ber ., 1913, 46, 1066—1069).—Starting from 
]. and 2-chloroanthraquinone and from 1:5- and 1; 8-dichloro- 
anthraquinone, the author has prepared a number of the higher 
chlorinated anthraquinones by converting them into the corresponding 
ohloroanthraquinonesulphonic acids and replacing the sulphonic acid 
with chlorine by treatment of the potassium salts of the sulphonic 
acids with chlorine in aqueous solution at 100°. The sulphonation 
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was carried out by heating the chloroanthraquinones with sulphuric 
acid containing 20% of anhydride for four hours at 150—160°, both 
alone and in the presence of mercurous sulphate. Although the 
position of the sulphonic acid groups has not been definitely 
established, it is assumed from the results of Schmidt (A., 1904, i, 
256) and Iljinsky (A., 1904, i, 176) that in the presence of the 
mercurous salt the sulphonic acid group takes up the a-position, whilst 
if no catalyst is employed the group enters the /^-position. 

With sulphuric acid alone monosulphonic acids are obtained. In 
the presence of mercurous sulphate 1-chloro- and the two dichloro- 
anthraquinones yield disulphomc acids, whilst 2-chloroanthraquinone 
forms a monosulphonic acid. In addition to the disulphonic acid the 
1 :5-dichloto-compound also yields a monosulphonic acid. 

The potassium salts of the chloroanthraquinonesulphonic acids are 
colourless or pale yellow, and are sparingly soluble in water. 

The chloroanthraquinones are converted by reduction with zinc dust 
and ammonia into the corresponding chloroanthracenes, of which the 
monocbloro-compounds form colourless, strongly, fluorescent leaflets or 
needles, whereas the di-, tri-, and tefcra-chloro-derivafcives crystallise 
in yellow needles. 

In the following, (a) denotes sulphonation in the absence, (b) in the 
presence, of mercurous sulphate. 

1- Chloroanthraquinone yields (a) l"cMoroanthraquin<mesulphomc 
add and (5) 1 -Moroan throquinone-aa-disulphonic acid \ afi-dichloro- 
(m. p. 166—168°) and aaa-triMoro-onthraquinories, m. p. 165—168°, 
which are reduced to aft-dichloro- (m. p. 130—135°) and aaa-trichloro- 
anthracme (m. p. 133—135°). 

2 - Chloroanthraquinone gives rise to (a) 2-chlcrroanthraqui7ion6-fi- and 

(5) -a -sulphonic acids \ 3- and a/S-dichloroanthraguinones have m. p, 

284—285° and 278—280° respectively, and yield J3j3- and afi-dichloro- 
anthraoene8 , m. p. 216° and 155—160°. 

1:5-Dichloroanthraquinone gives rise to (a) 1: 5-dichloroanthra- 
quinonc-fi-suiphonia add and (6) 1 : ft^ichloroantkraquinone-a-sidphomc 
and -aa-disidphonic adds ; 1:5-£- (m. p. 230—235°) and 1: 5-a-tri- 
chloroanihraquinone, m, p. 256°, and 1:5:4:8 -letrachloroanthraquinom, 
m. p. 339°; 1 : S-ft-tricMoroanthracene has m. p. 170—175°, the 
1:5: 4:8 -tatro«Woro-eompound, m. p. 275° or 285—286°, and the 
1:5: a-iricAforo-compound, m. p. 270—275°. 

1 :8-Dichloroanthracene yields (a) 1: &-dich!oroanthraquinons-fS- 
sulphome add and 1: 8-diddoroanthraqmnone-aa-diBviphonio add ; 
1 :8: fi-trichloroanthraquinone, m. p. 295—300°, and 1:8: B-triohloro- 
anthraeme, m. p. 185—190°. 

l-Ghloroantftracene has m. p. 81—82°, UMoroanthraeene, m. p. 
215°, 1: 5-diehloroanthraoene, m. p. 185°, and 1: 8-dioMoroa>ithraome, 
m. p. 156°. j* # £ 

Preparation of Selenooyanates of the Anthraquinone 
Series. Fabbbnfabbikbh tobm I'eiedb. Bays® & Oo (D.R.-P. 
256667).—When the anthraquinone diazoaelenocyanates are carefully 
heated (preferably in the presence of copper or cuprous salts) nitrogen 
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is eliminated and the selenoeyanate group enters the ring : 

C 14 H r CVN 2 -SeON * N, + 0 14 H 7 0 2 *Se0N. 

1 -Selenocyanoanihraquinone, yellowish-red needles, m. p. 249°, is 
obtained when aminoanthraquinone (2*2 parts) is diazotised in con¬ 
centrated sulphuric acid with nitrosyl sulphate, ice added, and the 
precipitated diazonium sulphate collected, dissolved in water, and 
treated with an aqueous solution of potassium selenoeyanate (1*5 parts ); 
the precipitated red diazoanthraquinone selenoeyanate when warmed is 
converted into 1-selenocyanoanthraquinone, which is purified by crys¬ 
tallisation from nitrobenzene. Potassium bselenocyanoantkraquinone - 
B-sulphonate is prepared in a similar manner from sodium 1-amino- 
anthraquinone-5-sulphonate. F. M. G. M. 

Preparation of 2-Anthraquinone Sulphide. Irma. Ullmann- 
Goldbhrg (D.R.-P. 255591).—2 -Dianthraquinonyl sulphide , orange- 
yellow prisms, m. p. 275—276°, is obtained when 2-chloroanthra- 
quinone is boiled for six hours with an equal weight of potassium 
xanthate and 10 parts of amyl alcohol. F, M. G. M. 

Action of Colloidal Metallic Hydroxides on Hydroxyanthra- 
quinones. R. Haller (Farb&r-Zeit., 1912, 23, 489—492, 

523—528).—A description of the preparation of colloidal solutions of 
aluminium, chromium, and ferric hydroxides, and of the com¬ 
plex salts: Al 2 (S0 4 ) 2 (0H) a , A1 2 (S0 4 ) 3 (0Ac) 2 , Al 3 (S0 4 )(0Ac) 4 , 
Al 2 (S0 4 )(OH) 2 (OAc) 2t 

Al 2 (OAo) 6 , Al 2 (OAc) 4 (OH) 2 ,and Al 2 (OAo) 2 (OH) 4 ; these were combined 
with alizarin, purpurin, anthrapurpurin, flavopurpurin, and alizarin- 
orange, and the physical and chemical properties of the compounds so 
obtained are comparatively tabulated with the normal iron, aluminium, 
and chromium salts. 

The following properties were studied, absorption spectra, together 
with their behaviour in the presence of hydrochloric acid, ammonium 
hydroxide, calcium chloride, sodium chloride, sodium hydrogen 
phosphate, and absolute alcohol. F. M. G. M. 

Bupleurol or DihydroneroL Constitution. II, Luigi 
Franoesconi and E. Sernaoiotto (Atti It . Accad. Lincei, 1913, [v], 
22, i, 148—154. Compare this vol., i, 283),—Reasons are 
advanced showing that bupleurol probably has the structure: 
CHMe 2 *[OH 2 ]g'C(:CH 2 )*OH 2 *CH 2 *OH. R. Y. S. 

The Autoxidation of Turpentine. Arnold Blumann and 
Otto Zbitsohel (2fo?\, 1913, 46, 1178—1198).—On distilling a 
resinified Grecian turpentine in steam, the less volatile portions were 
found to respond to tests for aldehydes (compare Sehiff, A, 1883, 
1141). An oil, OiqH^O, was obtained on fractionation, but it was 
stable towards alkalis, did not readily yield an acid on oxidation, or a 
secondary alcohol with the Grignard reagent, neither would it undergo 
condensations. It was therefore considered to be a ketone with 
pseudo-aldehydic properties, like Wallaces wopropyl-A*-hexenone 
(A., 1908, i, 425). Further investigations showed that it was un¬ 
saturated, and that it gave a saturated secondary alcohol with sodium 
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and moist ether, and a saturated ketone by Paal’s reduction. It was 
completely identified with Kerschbaum’s verbenone (A., 1900, i, S53), 
and its constitution was established, the chief evidence being that it 
gave pinononic acid on oxidation with permanganate, (experiments 
by F, Meisteb), and that hydrolysis with dilute sulphuric acid.resulted 
in the formation of acetone and a methyloycfohexenone, which gave 
y-acetobutyrie acid on oxidation. 

CH OH 


o:c 

HO 


V 

OHe 


OH} 

OH 


Oxidation 
-^ 


CO,H/ x tCH„ 


/ 

OOMe 



3*MethylcycZo-A 2 -hexene-l-one. 


Oxidation 
- > 


CH : 

C0 2 H 

COMe 

7-Acetobutyno acid. 



Its rotation was stated by Kerschbaum to be + 66°, but it is really 
more by 180°. The /-modification was also obtained from French 
turpentine. Besides verbenone, the crude product contained alcoholic 
substances, evidence of the existence of verbenol being obtained, 
although the substance could not be completely purified. 

The fact that the unsaturated linking of pinene is preserved after 
autoxidation seems contradictory, but it is assumed that the addition 
of water at this point precedes oxidation, and that after the latter 
process has occurred at the neighbouring -OH 2 -group, the water is 
again eliminated. 

From 900 grams of the less volatile constituents of Grecian turpentine 
which had been exposed to air for six months, 146 giams weie 
collected at 106—107°/5 mm, d-Yerbenone, C 10 H w O, was separated 
from this by a neutral sulphite solution with sodium hydrogen 
carbonate (compare Tiemann, A., 1899, i, 247), or as the semicarbazone, 
in the form of a colourless oil, which soon became yellow in the light. 
It had b. p, 227—228°, or 100°/16mm., m. p. 6*6° D* 5 0*981, D 20 0*9780 
[a] D +249*62°, [a] D in alcohol +229*60°, [a] D in benzene +245*70°, 
n§ 1*49928. It formed an oxime , O 10 H 14 *NOH, m. p. 116°, was 
scarcely affected by hydrogen chloride in carbon disulphide or ether, 
or by acetic anhydride, but it absorbed hydrogen chloride with partial 
decomposition in glacial acetic acid. On reduction with sodium in 
moist ether, it yielded dihydro-d-verbenol, C 10 H 18 O, in silky needles 
with the celery-like smell of verbenone, m. p, 68°, b. p. 218°, a D + 1 C 3Q' 
(10% alcoholic solution). The acetate, D 15 0 9926, ax> -0*60° (25 mm.), 
and the phtkcdate, O^H^O*, m, p. 127—J.29 0 , were prepared. On 
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oxidation it yielded dihydro-d-verbenone, C 10 H 18 O, which was also 
obtained by reduction of verbenone with colloidal palladium and 
hydrogen as an oil, b. p. 222°, D 1B 0*9685, D 18 0*966, D 20 0*9642, 
[a] D +52*19°, 1*47535. The semicarbazone, m. p. 220—221°, the 

oxime , m. p. 77—78°, and the benzylidene compound, m. p. 152—153°, 
or 103—104° after three months, were obtained. Terbenone was also 
treated with magnesium methiodide, when the lowest fraction of the 
product was found to be an inactive hydrocarbon, methylverbenem, 
O n H lc . The pure substance had b. p. 49°/8 mm., 175—176°/771 mm., 
D lfi 0*876, D 20 0*872, n» 1*4969. 

One kilogram of French turpentine was also exposed to air for three 
months, and 370 grams of less volatile products were fractionated, 
yielding 41*5 grams at 90—100°/12 mm. By means of neutral 
sulphite, 18 grams of 1 -verbenone were obtained, having a lower 
rotation than the isomeride, [<x] D - 126*84°, D 16 0 980, n D 1*4994, and 
forming a 8emicarbazone 9 m. p. 185—190°. The semicarbazone from 
inactive verbenone had m. p. 180—181°. 

The alcohol present in the residue which remained after shaking the 
high fraction with sulphite was isolated by means of benzoyl chloride 
in pyridine. The benzoate, D 15 1*048, gave an oil on hydrolysis, 
which solidified in a freezing mixture to a mass of large leaflets. 
After pressing out the impurities the purified d-verbmol^ CJ 10 H lc O, had 
the constants, b. p. 216—218°, with elimination of water, D 16 0*9742, 
D 18 0 9722, D 20 0*9702, [a] D +132*30°, rig 1*4890. No solid deriv¬ 
atives could be obtained, but the alcohol gave verbenone with chromic 
acid, and pinononic acid with permanganate. When the crude or pure 
substance was heated with acetic anhydride, water was easily removed 
and 1-* jerbenene, O 10 H 14 , was obtained, b. p. 159—160°, D 13 0*8852, 
D 20 0*8822, a$ - 74*90° (100 mm.), rig 1*49855. On the other hand, 
phosphoric oxide or zinc chloride yielded a hydrocarbon which was pioved 
to be p-cymene, since it gavep-hydroxyisopropylbenzoic acid on warming 
with permanganate. The residue from /-verbenone was treated as 
above, but, although Z-verbenol was found, it was still more difficult to 
purify it, J. C. W. 

Synthetic /3-Glucosides of the Terpen© Alcohols. Juno 
Hamalvwen ( Bioohem . Ze%tsch. } 1913, 49, 398—412),—The alcohols 
were shaken in ethereal solution with acetobromoglucose and silver 
caibonate, which were added in portions alternately. The glucosides 
were then obtained from the acetyl compounds thus produced by 
hydrolysis with baiium hydroxide. The following substances were 
obtained: d-Oitronelloldetra-Metyl-d-glueoiide, G 2 4 H 88 O n , m. p. 30° 
(corr.), white needles from dilute alcohol. d-GitronriUoLd-gluooside, 
a viscid syrup, with [o]£* - 28*59° ; it is hydrolysed by emul- 
sin. cyoloHexcmol-tetra-acetyl-d-ylucoside, C 20 H 80 O 10 , m. p. 119—120° 
(corr.), and oyclohexanol-d-glucoside , a0 6 , w, p. 133—135° (corr.) 

(without water of crystallisation), with [aj§ - 42*52° The substance 
with water of crystallation has m. p. 128*5—129*5° (corr.); it is not 
very leadily hydrolysed with emulsin. Terpimol-Z'^ietrcHicetyl-d- 
glucodde , O 24 H 36 O 10 , m. p. 114—116°. Terpin6ol-$2 0 -d~glucQ8ide } 

OjgHggOg, sinters at 50°, m. p. 90°, with [a]g -10*94° when 
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anhydrous, and has a bitter taste. The form with 1H 3 0 has m. p. 
80 5—82*5° (corr.). The glucoside is not readily hydrolysed by emulsin. 
T&rpimol-dfP-tetiaracetyl-d-glucosidei C S4 H 86 O 10 , m. p. 130—132° (coir.). 
Terpineol-ob 0 -d-gluco8ide, C^HggOg, sinters at 100°, m. p. 110° (water 
free), with [a]§* — 5’88°; it has a bitter taste; with water of 
crystallisation it melts at 106—108° (corr.); it is slowly hydrolysed 
by emulsin. d’Dihydrocarveol-tetra-acetyl-d-glucoside, C 24 H 86 O 10 , m. p. 
155—156° (corr). d-Dihydrocarveol~d glucoside , C ia H 28 0 6 , m. p. (with 
water of crystallisation) 164—165° (corr.), with [aj? + 36*52°. It is 
only sparingly soluble m water, and is hydrolysed readily by emulsin. 
cis- Terpifo-tetra-acetyl-d-monoglucoside, C 24 H 88 O n ,m. p. 129—139°(corr.). 
cis-Terpin-d-momglucoside, C 16 H 80 O 7 ,H 2 O, m. p. 143—149° (corr.), 
with [a|i> -11*09°, is not readily hydrolysed by emulsin. S. B. S. 

Synthesis of Alkyl Glucosides by means of Emulsin, 
/3-Phenylethyl Glucoside, and /3-Oinnamyl Glucoside. Smile 
Boubquelot and Marc Bj&idel (Compt. rend ., 1913, 156, 827—829; 
J. Pkarm . Ghim 1913, [vii], 7, 335—340).—The authors have pre¬ 
pared two other glucosides by their ttbual method (compare A., 
1912, i, 672). 

fi-Phenylethyl glucoside , C a H 11 0 6 # CH 2 , CH 2 Ph, crystallises in colour¬ 
less needles, having a bitter taste. It hss [a] D - 23*92°, and reduces 
Fehling’s solution. 

$-Gmnamyl glucoside , C 6 H n O 6 *CB 2 , 0HICHPb, crystallises in 
colourless needles, [a^- 41*12°, and having only a slight reducing 
action. Both of thebe glucosides are readily hydrolysed by emulsin 
in aqueous solution. W. G. 

Synthesis of Alkyl Galactosides by means of Emulsin. 
j8-Methyl Galaotoside and £-Allyl Galaotoside. Smile Boub- 
quelot and MaboBjbijdel {Compt. rend , 1913, 156, 1104—1106*).— 
The two galactosides were prepared in the usual way by the action of 
emulsin on solutions of galactose in the respective alcohols. After 
evaporating off the excess of alcohol under reduced pressure, the 
unaltered galactose was destroyed by fermentation with bottom yeast 
in the presence of dextrose. 

^ ft- Allyl galaotoside crystallises in colorless needles, [a] D - and, 
like the methyl galaotoside, it is readily hydrolysed by emulsin in 
aqueous solution. W. G. 

Rhamnoxanthin from Rhamnus oathartica and Frangulm 
from Rhamnus frangula. N. Krasovski (J. Suss. Phys. Ghem . 
Soe.) 1913, 45, 188—193, Compare A., 1909, ii, 174).—Examination 
of the two glucosides, rhamnoxanthin, and frangulm, and of their 
derivatives and products of hydrolysis indicates their identity. The 
name frangulm is suggested for retention. T. H. P. 

Preparation of the Active Principle of Apocynum. Far- 
benpabriken voRM. Fbiedb. Bayer Co. (D.R.JP. 255537. Compare 
T., 1909, 95, 734).—The boiling carbon tetrachloride extiact of the 
rhizome of Apocynum cannabimm furnished a compound , glistening 
prisms, m. p, 135—140°, with an extremely bitter taste, and contain- 
* and J. Phatm. Ohm 1913, [vu], 7, 444—448. 
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ing 0»63*5^ and H*=8*4% (compare Finnemore, T., 1908, 93, 1513; 
P., 1909, 25, 77). F. M. G. M. 

The Blue Pigment from Crenilabrus pavo. Richard von 
Zeynek (Monatsh., 1913, 34, 535—551. Compare A., 1902, i, 168). 
—A fuller account of the blue protein substance present in the fins, 
scales, and skin of Crenilabrus pavo . The fins, which are the best source 
of the substance, are extracted with acetone and ether successively, 
which remove a yellow substance, microscopic needles; this is easily 
soluble in chloroform, giving a solution which, on treatment with 
acetic anhydride and a drop of concentrated sulphuric acid, assumes a 
deep red colour, shortly changing to a bluish-green. After the above 
treatment, the fins are extracted with water, which dissolves out the 
coloured substance; this is purified by repeated precipitation by 
ammonium sulphate, and obtained as an amorphous solid. The optical 
properties of the substance have been re-investigated. The addition of 
magnesium sulphate, ammonium chloride, or sodium chloride causes the 
substance to separate slowly from its aqueous solution, and it is 
precipitated by the ordinary alkaloid reagents; its neutral solution 
coagulates at 75—77°, precipitating green flocks. The colour is only 
slowly bleached by hydrogen peroxide and hydrazine hydrate, but it 
is very sensitive towards acids, which evidently cause decomposition, 
as subsequent neutralisation fails to restore the original colour. 

D. F. T. 

Chlorophyll. XXI. Introduction of Magnesium into 
Chlorophyll Derivatives. Richard Willstatter and Lennart 
Foesj^n (AnnaZen, 1913, 396, 180—193).—It has previously been 
shown that metals, such as copper, iron, and zinc, can easily be 
introduced into derivatives of chlorophyll, such as the phaeophorbides, 
phytochlorins, phytorhodins, and the various porphyrins, producing , 
substances which are characterised by their stability in acid or alkaline 
media. Also derivatives of the phytochlorins and the phytorhodins 
have been prepared containing barium or potassium, and characterised 
by their instability towards acids. The magnesium derivatives are 
intermediate between these two extremes in their degree of stability. 
The present paper deals with the important problem of the methods 
whereby magnesium can be introduced into chlorophyll derivatives 
which do not contain a metallic constituent. 

Two methods are described: heating the chlorophyll derivative with 
methyl-alcoholic potassium hydroxide and magnesium oxide under 
pressure, and secondly, treating it with an excess of ethereal magnesium 
methyl iodide. 

Thus by heating phytochlorin-e (violet modification) with concen¬ 
trated methyl-alcoholic potassium hydroxide and magnesium oxide in 
a silver autoclave at 180°, isolating the resulting potassium salt, and 
acidifying it with sodium dihydrogen phosphate, a new phyllin, called 
vywiophylUn, E t 2 0, is obtained; it is a greenish-blue 

substance, characterised by the colour and fluorescence of its solutions 
and by its extraordinary instability, whereby the corresponding 
porphyrin is produced. 
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At 200° under similar conditions, phytochlorin-g is converted into a 
second phyllin, called erythrophyllin, C„H 84 0 4 N 4 Mg, which forms a 
red, fluorescent solution in ether. Still under the same conditions, 
phytochlorin-e at 220° is converted into phyllophyllin, C 82 H S4 0 2 N 4 Mg, 
which has previously been analysed only in the form of its salts on 
account of its instability. Phyllophyllin forms a bluish-red fluorescent 
ethereal solution, and readily loses its magnesium, yielding pbyllo- 
porphyrin. 

By treatment with magnesium methyl iodide (1 or 2 mols.) in ether, 
phseophytin-a yields precipitates containing magnesium and iodine, 
from which, however, the phseophytin is regenerated by treatment 
with water or other reagents. With an excess of magnesium methyl 
iodide (8 mols.), chlorophyll yields a substance from which unchanged 
chlorophyll is regenerated by treatment with sodium dihydrogen 
phosphate. In a similar manner the precipitate obtained from 
phseophytin-os and magnesium methyl iodide (8 mols.) yields, when 
rapidly treated with 10% sodium dihydrogen phosphate, pure 
chlorophyll-a identical with the substance prepared from natural 
sources. 

In a similar manner, all porphyrins can be converted into the corre¬ 
sponding phyllins; thus phylloporphyrin methyl ester and magnesium 
methyl iodide in boiling ether yield a substance by the decomposi¬ 
tion of which by sodium dihydrogen phosphate the methyl ester of 
phyllophyllin, C g8 H 80 O 2 N‘ 4 Mg, is obtained in large, rhombic leaflets. 

C.S. 

[Action of Sodium Methoxide on Bilirubic Acid, Bilirubin, 
and HemibilirubinJ Oskar Piloty (B«\, 1913,46,1000—1001).— 
Polemical (compare Fischer and Bose, A., 1912, i, 575; this vol., i, 

* 382 ; also Piloty and Thannhauser, A., 1912, i, 736, 925). Bilic and 
bilirubiG' acids are the same substance; further, wophonopyrrole- 
carboxylic acid is identical with the tsophonopyrrolecarboxylic acid 
of Fischer and Bartholomaus (A., 1912, i, 493), whilst dehydrobilio 
acid represents Fischer's xanthopyrrolecarboxylic acid or x&nthobilxrubic 
acid. The former name is to be preferred in each instance. 

E. F. A. 

The Action of Hydrogen Peroxide on Hippomelanin. Jenny 
Ajoler-Heremark {Bioohm, Zeit&ck 1913, 49, 130—136).— 

Hippomelanin, obtained from melanotic lymph glands of a horse, 
dissolves in hydrogen peroxide when treated by the method of Bona 
and Bieaser. About two-thirds of the nitrogen is thereby obtained in 
the form of ammonia. Part of the substance is converted into a product 
of the nature of melanic acid, which has been obtained from melanin 
by other methods. This product is slightly soluble in water, and is ob¬ 
tained in solution by the above-mentioned treatment in the form of an 
ammonium salt, from which the free acid can be precipitated by 
mineral acids, and from which an insoluble mercury salt can be 
obtained. No evidence could be obtained of the formation of guanidine 
or other basic organic substances. S. B. S. 
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Furoylformic Acid and Furylglycollic Acid. Emil Fischer 
and Fritz Bracks (Zten, 1913, 46, 892—896).—The similarity of 
pyiomucic acid to benzoic acid extends even to the conversion through 
the chloride and cyanide into the corresponding ketonic acid. 

Pyromucyl chloride, obtained from pyromucic acid and thionyl 
chloride, was treated in cooled ethereal solution with hydrogen cyanide 
and pyridme; the resultant oil was sepaiated by distillation into a 
distillate of furoyl cyanide , hexagonal tablets, m. p. 25°, b. p. 32°/ 
0*15 mm., and a residue of pyromucic anhydride. Furoyl cyanide is 
converted by dilute sodium hydroxide, or slowly by moist ethereal 
solution, largely into pyromucic acid. When kept with hydrochloric acid 
(D 1*19) for twenty-four hours, fwroylformic acid , Q^^O'OO’COgK, is 
formed, which separates in colourless, microscopic needles, in. p. 94—95°, 
when the ethereal extract is treated with light petroleum ; silver salt, 
amorphous ; phmylhydrazone , m. p. near 154° (decomp.). The reduction 
of furoylformic acid by shaking with sodium amalgam and water yields 
fvrylglycolhc acid , C 4 E 8 0'CH(0H)*C0 2 H, m. p. indefinite at 114° 
(decomp.); the calcium , silver , and lead salts were prepared. Furoyl¬ 
formic acid thus shows marked similarity to benzoylformic acid. 

D. F. T. 


OH OH O 

OB/^N [VJUL, 

\J—CH(OH )—\s - 0H : 

OH 


OH. 


Hydroxycatechin and Oateohincarboxylic Acids. Maxi¬ 
milian Nierenstrin (Annalen, 1913,396,194—200).— Hydroxycatechin 

(annexed formula), m. p. 
284—285° (decomp.), prepared 
by the reductive acetylation of 
catechone by acetic anhydride 
and zinc dust and hydrolysis of 
the product, crystallises in 
yellow needles and forms a colourless hexomethyl ether, m. p. 102°, by 
treatment with diazomethane. 

The yellow colour of hydroxycatechin, as also the red colour of 
1:2:7:8-tetrahydroxydiphenylene oxide, is attributed to the influence 
of the hydroxyl group in the peri-position to the oxygen atom of the 
furan ring. Consequently, the presence of the more strongly acidic 
carboxyl group in the place of the peri-hydroxyl group should produce 
a still more intensely coloured catechincarboxylic acid. The inter¬ 
action of eatechin, carbon tetrachloride, and aqueous potassium 
hydroxide, however, leads to the formation of a colourless eatechin - 
carboxylic acid , m. p. 274—277° (decomp.), needles, which has the 

constitution CO J H-O a H s (OH) s *OH(OH)-0 6 H(OH) 2 <^>OH i!> bince 

the methyl catechincarboxylate pentamethyl ether , C 22 H 26 0 8 , m. p. 92°, 
obtained from it by the action of diazomethane, yields hemipinic acid 
by oxidition with alkaline potassium permangmate. 

The catechincarboxylic acid has been resolved by means of its 
strychnine salts into the optically active components. 1 -Catechin* 
carboxylic acid crystallites in small needles and has m. p. 270—273° 
(decomp.), and [a]}>- 68*22° in alcohol; the d-acid, small needles, has 
m. p. 273° (decomp.) and [a]r? + 76'4° in alcohol, 0. S. 
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Adrenaline from the Whale. Edward E. Weidlein (J. Ind. 
Eng. Ckem , 1912, 4, 636—645),—The suprarenal glands of the whale 
are found to be about 500 times larger than those of sheep and fifty 
times larger than those obtained from cattle. 

From the tabulated results of numerous experiments the conclusion 
is drawn that glands preserved in chloroform yield about 0*2% pure 
adrenaline (m. p. 212°, [a]g -52*00°) after pieservation during six to 
nine months, the loss during purification amounting to 13*8%. Pure 
adrenaline gives a marked increase in blood pressure (as shown by curves) 
without a subsequent depressant action, this latter effect being con¬ 
sidered to be due to impurities, proteins (such as lecithin and phosphates) 
present in the glands, and to decomposition products which are formed 
by oxidation on keeping for even a a short time in aqueous solution. 

The commercial adrenaline used for comparison gave the secondary 
depressant action until purified, although declared to be the best on the 
market. 

The extraction and purification of the active suparenal principle from 
the whale, cattle, sheep, and pigs is described, and it is demonstrated 
to be identical from each source. F. M. G. M. 

Berberine. Martin Freund ( Anncden , 1913, 397, 1—30).—A 
general discussion of the results of researches on dihydroberberine 
derivatives (compare following abstracts), one of the most important 
being the conversion of berberine into hydrastinine by a smooth and 
practicable method. 0. S. 

Derivatives of Benzyldihydroberberine. Martin Feeund and 
Karl Fleischer ( Annalen, 1913, 397, 30—52).—Benzyldihydro- 
berberine (Freund and Beck, A,, 1905, i, 151) yields the stanni- 
chloride of benzyltetrahydroherberine, 

0 8 H a (OMe) s < 0H * 0HjPh ) 0Hp > ° 6Hs * OEr » O » 

m. p, 163—165°, pale yellow, rhombic plates ( hydrochloride , white 
needles; sulphate, decomp. 227°; nitrate, decomp. 17o°), by reduction 
with stannous chloride and boiling 96% alcohol and hydrochloric 
acid, D 1*19. A second base is not formed, but when benzyldihydro- 
berberine, dissolved in alcohol and 30% sulphuric acid, is reduced at 
a lead cathode at 50—60° (current-density at the cathode 0*06 ampere 
per sq. cm.), benzyltetrahydrobei berine is produced, together with an 
isomeride, C 2r H 27 0 4 N, m. p. 126°, a grey, crystalline powder, which is 
called ij/-befizyltetr^ydroberberine. With methyl iodide at 100° it 
forms a methioddde, decomp. 200°, yellow powder, whilst benzyltefrcir 
hydroberherine methiodide , colourless, rhombic plates, has decomp. 224°. 
Both methiodides, by treatment with silver oxide and 50% alcohol and 
then with boiling potassium hydroxide, yield the same tertiary base, 
de-benzyl-'N-methyltetrahydroberberine, 0 28 H 29 0 4 N, m. p. 121—122*5°, 
colourless, quadratic plates (sulphate, m. p. 209—210°; hydrochloride, 
decomp. 238—240°; hydriodide, m. p. 193—194°). Since de-benzyl- 
.ff-methyltetrahydroberberine is converted into hydrastinine and 
3:4-dimethoxy-2-styrylbenzaldehyde by oxidation with sodium di¬ 
chromate in boiling acetic acid (this fissive oxidation is quite similar 
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to that of landanosine described by Pyman [T,, 1909, 95, 1267]), it 
receives the formula: 


CHPh:CH-C 6 H 2 (OMe) 2 -OH 2 -OH<g8H|(^g)>OH 21 
although, perhaps, a 


CEL 


x y / \cH-^V / 

A /NMev/OHj 

CH CH S 
CH 2 Ph 


constitution containing the annexed skeleton is 
in better agreement with the facts that the 
de-base cannot be reduced and does not react 
with bromine. 

3 : A-Dimethoxy-S-styrylbenzcddehydey 
OHPh:OH*C 6 H s (OMe) 2 -CHO, 
m. p. 71—74°, long, colourless needles, does 
not react with bromine in chloroform (steric 
hindrance ?), and forms an oxime, m. p. 
125—140°, pheuylhydrazone , m. p. 120—122°, yellow needles, semi- 
carbazom , m. p. 190—192°, and anil , m. p. 107—109°; by reduction 
with sodium and warm alcohol, it is converted into 3 : k-dimethoxy-S-fi- 
pkenylethylbenzyl alcohol , CH 2 Ph*OH 2 *C 6 H 2 (OMe) 2 *CH 2 *OH, m. p. 
96—98°, colourless needles. 

De-benzyl-iiT-methyltetrahydroberberine forms with methyl iodide at 
100° a methiodide, m. p. 210°, yellow plates, which is converted, by 
successive treatment with silver oxide and 50% alcohol and with boiling 
potassium hydroxide, into de-benzyl-NN-dimethyUetrahydroberberine, 
0 4 N, m. p. 93—94*5° (sulphate, m. p. 197° \ hydrochloride, m. p. 
238°), which cannot be reduced and is given the formula 

0HPh:CH*C 6 H a (0Me) 2 -CH:CH-C 6 H 2 (:CH 2 0 3 )-0H 2 -0H 2 -NMe 2 , 
because it yields 3:4-dimethoxy-2-styrylbenzaldehyde by fissive 
oxidation. It forms a methiodidey m. p. 268°, which is decomposed and 
yields trimethylamine and 3 : i-dimethoxy-Z' : 4' -methylenedioxy&styryl- 
&-vinyhtilbemy 

CHPh:CH"0 6 H s (0Me) 2 -CH:CH*C 6 H 2 (CH:0H 2 )<5>0H 2 , 


m. p. 120—122°, colourless needles, by the usual treatment. 

Benzyldihydroberberiue and methyl iodide at 100° yield a substance, 
decomp. 181°, which is not a methiodide, because it loses 
hydrogen iodide by treatment with alcoholic ammonia and yields a 
substance , 0 2 8H 2r 0 4 N, m. p. 187—188°, pale yellow, rhombic plates, 
which is called de-benzylrN-methyldihydroberberine ; the hydriodide of 
the latter is identical with the original additive compound. The con¬ 
stitution of de-benzyl-iT'-methyldihydroberberine has not been 
definitely settled \ either of the annexed formulae may be possible, and 
serves to explain many of the following transformations of the sub¬ 
stance, but objections can be raised against both: 
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De-benzyl-iT-methyldihydroberberine forms a imethiodide, 
0 28 H 2 ANMeI,H 2 0, 

decomp. 167°, reddish-yelllow prisms, and is reduced by stannous 
chloride and boiling alcohol and hydrochloric acid, D 1*19, to the 
stannichloride of a substance, 8l) 0 4 N, m. p. 162-5—164°, 

colourless leaflets (hydrochloride, decomp, about 215 °; sulphate, decomp, 
above 170°), -which is called a-hydro-de-benzyl-lX-methyldihyGfo'oberberine. 
It is unchanged by bromine, iodine, or methyl iodide, and has only 
faintly basic properties. By reduction at a lead cathode in alcohol and 
30% sulphuric acid at 40—50°, and with a cathodic current density 
of 0*075 ampere per sq. cm. and at 24 volts, de-benzyl-A r -methyIdihydro- 
berberine is converted into a mixture of a-hydro-de-benzyl-iT-methyl- 
dihydroberberine and a substance , C 28 H 2 q (ol 81) 0 4 N, m. p. 134—136°, 
microscopic plates, which is called fi-hydro-de-benzyl-N-methylliliydro- 
berberine. The mixture is readily separated, since only the ^-compound 
forms a methiodide . Analysis fails to determine whether the a- and /3- 
compounds are isomeric or whether one contains more hydrogen than 
the other. The preceding methiodide is converted, by treatment with 
silver oxide and subsequent boiling with an alkali, into fiJiydro-de-benzylr 
NN -dimetkyldihydroberberine, CI^H^or 88 )0 4 N, m. p. 126°, colourless 
needles, the methiodide , decomp. 239°, of which yields trimethylamine 
and a non-nitrogenous substance by the usual treatment. 

The oxidation of de-benzyl-iV-methyldihydroberberine by sodium 
dichromate and acetic acid at 90° produces, after dilution with water, 
a yellow (unexamined) solid and a green solution. Sodium carbonate 
precipitates from the latter dehydro-de-benzyl-N-methyldiliydroberberim 


xx 


omOCX- 

OMe|| 

OHPh 


>ch 2 


(annexed formula), m. p. 203—204°, 
* yellow prisms, which forms a hydro¬ 
chloride and sulphate, decomp. 229°, 
but not a methiodide. By reduction 
with stannous chloride, alcohol, and 
concentrated hydrochloric acid, or at 
a lead cathode in alcohol and 30% 
sulphuric acid at 40—50°, dehydro- 
de-benzyl - F- methyldihydroberberine 


is converted into a substance, 
m. p. 164—165°, pale yellow, hexagonal plates, 
which appears to be isomeric with a-hydro-de-benzyl-iV-methyldihydro- 
berberine. 


Benzyltetrahydroberberine methiodide in aqueous alcoholic suspen¬ 
sion is converted by silver chloride into the methochloride, decomp. 
228°, rhombic plates, an aqueous solution of which on the water-bath 
is converted by 5% sodium amalgam into de-benzyl-iT-methyltetra- 
hydroberberine and isohydro-de-benzyl - 13-methyltetrahydroberberine, 
C 28 H 81 0 4 N, m. p. 96—98°, colourless plates (hydriodide, m. p. 229° 
[decomp J). O. S. 


Methyldihydroberberine and its Derivatives. Martin Freund 
and Banns Commessmann (Annalen, 1913, 397, 52—56).—Alkyl- or 
aryl-dihydroberberines react with methyl iodide to form the hydriodides 
of bases called de-alkyl-(or aryl-)-iT-methyldihydroberberines; by the 
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electrolytic method, each of the de-bases yields two reduction products, 
a-and/3-hydro-de-alkyl-(or aryl-)-#-methyldihydroberberines. Since 
these reduction products have similar properties, whether the alkyl or 
aryl group is methyl, ethyl, isopropyl, isobutyl, isoamyl, benzyl, or 
phenyl, the de-bases all have the same constitution, namely, that 
already given for the benzyl compound (Freund and Fleischer, preceding 
abstract). 

By reduction, /2-dihydroberberines each yield two stereoisomeric 
22-tetrahydroberberines, from which two stereoisomeric i?-tetrahydro- 
berberine methiodides (formula I) are obtained. (i2-Tetrahydrober- 
berines do not combine additively with iodides other than methyl 
iodide.) By treatment with silver oxide and subsequently with 
boiling alkali, the two methiodides yield one and the same de-base, 
which may have the constitution II, III, or IY. When R is CH 2 Ph, 
the de-base has formula II (Freund and Fleischer, preceding abstract); 
when R is Pr£, the de-base has constitution II£ (Freund and Lach- 
mann, following abstract); when R is Me, Eb, CH 2 PrjB, CH 2 *CH 2 PriB, 
tt-CgHtf, or Ph, the de-base has formula IY. 



(HI.) CIY0 


Methylteirahydroberberine meth iodide, C 92 H S0 O 4 NI, m. p. 263—264°, 
colourless prisms, is converted by the usual method into de-metfiyl- 

'S-methyltelrahydrobtrltrine, C 6 U 2 (OMe) 2 < ^^ pj ^ a 

m* p. 115—116°, colourless prisms ( hydrochloride , m. p. 224—225° 
[decomp.]; sulphate, m. p 211—212°; nitrate , m. p. 198—199° 
[decomp.]). The de-base does not yield hydrastinine by oxidation 
(de-benzyl-Y-methyltetrahydroberberine is the only one that does), 
and forms a methiodide, no. p. 257° (decomp,), colourless needles. 

Methyldihydroberberine and methyl iodide form the hydriodide, 
m. p. 218° (decomp.), yellowish-green needles, of de-methyl-lSmethyl* 
dihydroberberine , C 2 jl^0 4 N, m. p, 155°, yellow, irregular prisms 
{sulphate, m. p. 116° [decomp.]; hydrochloride, m. p. 104°). By electro¬ 
lytic reduction at a lead cathode in alcohol and 20%sulphuric acid, the 
de-base is converted into a-hydrode-rnethyl-lSwethyldiJiydrobea'berine, 
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C 22 H 25 0 4 N, m. p. 146° (sulphate, m. p. 223° [decomp.]; hydrochloride, 
in. p. 155° [decomp.]; nitrate, decomp. 19S°), and (3’hydro-de-methyl- 
IT -methyldihydroberberine, C 22 H 25 0 4 N, m. p. 215° (sulphate, m. p. 
135—138° [decomp.]; hydrochloride, decomp. 220°; nitrate , decomp. 
234°). The constitutions of the de-base and its reduction products are 
analogous to those of de-benzyl-iV-methyldihjdroberberine and its 
reduction products (Freund and Fleischer, preceding abstract). C. S. 

Bthyldihydroberberine and Its Derivatives. Martin Freund 
and Hanns Commessmann (Annalen, 1913, 397, 57—69).—The reduc¬ 
tion of ethyldihydroberberine at a lead cathode yields Freund and 
Mayer’s ethyltetrahydroberberine, m. p. 151° (A., 1905, i, 657), and 
ty-ethyltetraJiydroberberine, C 22 H 25 0 4 N, m.p.117—119°, faintly yellowish- 
green, irregular plates, which forms a sulphate, m. p. 236° (decomp.), 
hydrochloride, decomp. 248°, and nitrate, decomp. 210°. 

Ethyltetrahydroberberine and methyl iodide at 100° yield the meth- 
iodide, 0 22 H 25 0 4 NMeI, m. p. 228—229°, colourless needles, which is con¬ 
verted by the usual process into de-N-methyl-a-ethyltetrahydroberberine, 

m. p. 134° (hydrochloride, 

decomp. 220°; sulphate, decomp. 239°; nitrate, decomp. 152°). The 
de-base does not yield hydrastinine by oxidation, is also produced by 
the successive action of silver oxide and potassium hydroxide on 
xjr-ethyltetrahydroberberine metkiodide, m. p. 211° (decomp), and is 
reduced at a lead cathode in alcohol and 20% sulphuric acid to hydro-de- 
IS-methylethyltetrahydroberb&rine, 

C 6 H s (OMe) 2 <°®[i^>0H-0 8 H s Et:0H 2 O 2> 

m. p. 124—125° (sulphate, m. p. 230°; hydrochloride, m. p. 243°). 
De-^Y-methylethyltetrahydroberberine and methyl iodide at 100° form 
the metkiodide, OggH^O^NMel, decomp. 230°, which is converted by 
silver oxide and potassium hydroxide in the usual manner into de- 
"NN-dimetftylethylteirohydroberberine, m. p. 85—86°. The 

mdhiodide, m. p. 208—209°, of the latter is decomposed into tri- 
methylamine and 3:4rdimethoxy-3 f : i'-methylenedioxy^-propenyl-Q'-vinyl- 
stUbene, 0HMe:CH-C 6 H 2 (0Me) 2 -0H:CH-0 6 H 2 (:0H 2 0 2 )-0H:CH 2 , m. p. 
82—83°, stout needles, by the usual treatment. 

Ethyldihydroberberine and methyl iodide yield the hydriodide, m. p. 
210° (decomp.), of de-'N-methylethyldihydroberberine, C 28 H 25 0 4 N, m. p. 
142—143°, softening at 136—137°. The de-base forms a metkiodide, 
0 28 H 25 0 4 NM e I, m. p. 250° (decomp.), which yields by the usual method 
of decomposition cfe-NN -dimethylethyldihydroberberine, C S4 H *0.N, 
m. p. 115—116° (sulphate, m. p. 191—192° [decomp.]; nitrate, decomp. 
168°; hydrochloride, decomp. 163—164°). 

The i eduction of de-iT-methylethyldihydroberberine at a lead 
cathode in alcohol and 20% sulphuric acid yields a mixture of a-kydro - 
de-TX-metfnjlethyldihydrob&'berine, 0 23 H 27 0 4 ]!T, m. p. 137°, and f}-hydro- 
de-lX-metJiylethyldihydroberberine, 0 28 H 2 i 7 0 4 N, m. p. 168°. The a-base 
forms a sulphate, decomp. 188°, hydrochloride, decomp. 266°, and 
nitrate, deco nip. 170°, does not form a methiodide, and is converted 
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into de-.iF-methylethyldihydroberberine by bromine in chloroform and 
ba&ification of the product. The £-base is unattacked by bromine, 
and forms a sulphate, decomp. 107—108°, hydrochloride, decomp. 250°, 
nitrate, decomp. 185°, and methiodide, m. p. 245° (decomp.). The 
decomposition of the last in the usual manner by silver oxide and 
potassium hydroxide yields a substance, m. p. 104—120°, which is 
probably a mixture of two isomeric /?- hydo'o-de-lSN-dvmethylethyldi- 
hydroberberines (formulae I and II); the methiodide has decomp. 230°. 


h 8 - 


!o> Cff 2 


ss/ 


r 


!H 8 -OH„- 

Is \oh/ 


-/\ 


NMe, 


k. 




]g>OH 2 


0Me//< 0 Me OHEt-NMe 8 OMe' OMe CHICHMe 
(I.) (IL) 

By oxidation with sodium dichromate and acetic acid at 80°, 
de-iY-methylethyldihydroberberine yields a substance, C 28 H 2)r 0 6 N, m. p. 

130° (decomp.) (hydro- 


/Y 


S CH / 

OMek k .NMe 

OMe OEt(OH) 


chloride, m. p. 225°, colour¬ 
less needles), which is called 
oxy - de - Is - methylethyldi - 
hydrob&rb&rim hydrate, and 
possibly has the annexed 
constitution. This sub¬ 
stance is also produced by 
the oxidation of a- or /^hydro-de-jY-methylethyldihydroberberine; in 
addition, a second substance, C^H^^C^N, m. p. 178°, yellow 
crystals, is formed, which is provisionally named iso-de-lS-methylelhyl- 
dihydroberberine . C. S. 


wPropyldihydroberberine and its Derivatives. Martin 
Freund and Robert Lachmann (Annalen, 1913, 397, 70—84).— 
Berberioe sulphate and ethereal magnesium isopropyl bromide react to 
form, after the usual treatment, isopropyldihydroberberine , 

O.H 2 (OMe) a <' CH “ = ?' 0 o- BC ^ :OH90 ^>aH 
a a*. ^NdHP^-N-OH 2 A OH 2> 

m. p. 187—168°, citron-yellow needles. By electrolytic reduction in 
alcohol and 20% sulphuric acid at 50—60° and a current density 0*06 
ampere per sq. cm. at the cathode, ieopropyldihydroberberine yields the 
two stereoisomerides, isopropyltetrahydroberberine, 


m. p. 157—158°, greenish-yellow, rhombic leaflets (sulphate, m. p. 197° 
[decomp.]; nitmte , decomp. 215°; hydrochloride, decomp. 226°; 
platinicldoride, decomp. 205°; perchlorate, m. p. 226—227° [decomp.]), 
and xj/'isopropyltetrahydrob^berine, m. p. 200—202°, colourless prisms 
(nitrate, decomp. 176°; hydrochloride, decomp. 254°). By treatment 
with alcoholic iodine at 100°, isopropyl tetrahydroberberine is converted 
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into iso propyldihydroberberine hydi'iodide, 0 28 H 25 O 4 N,HI,Et*OH, 
decomp. 110°, brown, rhombic plates, whilst the v^-base is simply 
converted into its hydriodide. 

hoPropyltetrahydroberberme methiodide , m. p. 210° (decomp.), 
colourless needles, and frisopropyltefrahydroberlerine methiodide , 
decomp. 247—248°, faintly yellow needles, each yield, by treatment 
with silver oxide and 50% alcohol, and subsequently with boiling 
potassium hydroxide, a mixture of &^e-T$-methylisopropyltetrahydro- 
berberine, C 24 H 20 O 4 N, m. p. 132-5° (sulphate, decomp, about 200°; 
hydriodide , decomp. 197°, yellow needles), and h-de-'N-methylisopropyl- 
tetrahydroberberine , 0 24 H 29 0 4 N, m. p. 102—103° (Jiydrochloride, 
decomp. 226°; hydriodide , decomp. 218°,* nitrate , decomp. 197°). The 
a-de-base is converted into the 6-de-base by boiling alcohol, and yields 
^-isopropyltetrahydroberberine methiodide by ^digestion with aqueous 
alcohol and subsequent treatment with acetic acid and potassium 
iodide; it is unchanged by boiling nitrobenzene, by boiling dilute 
eulphuiic acid and alcohol, or by electrolytic reduction. The 6-de-base 
is comparatively stable. By prolonged boiling with glacial acetic acid 
and subsequent treatment of the basified and filtered solution with 
potassium iodide, it yields a methiodide, m. p. 236°, from which the 
6-de-base is regenerated directly. 

Of all the de-bases examined by the authors (preceding and following 
abstracts), <x-de-#-methyh’sopropyltetrahydroberberine is the only one 
which resembles Gadamer and Voss’s ethyl anhydro-base of tetrahydro¬ 


berberine (A., 1910, i, 415) in being readily re-converted into the 
ammonium base or its salts by digestion with water or acids. The a- 
de-base, therefore, is given the constitution 

n TT ^h:ch-c 6 h 2 (:ch 2 o 2 k pw 

analogous to that of the ethyl anhydro-base of tetrahydroberberine. 
The 6-de-base and all other de-alkyl (or -aryl-)-if-methyltetrahydro- 
berberines have the only remaining constitution: 

C H (OMe) <OH 2 -OH-9 # H s :OH s O s 
c 6 u 2 (OMe^ 0HR ^ Me CH:0Hg 

(compare pieceding abstract). Given these constitutions, the pre¬ 
ceding transformations of «- and 6-de-JV-methyhsopropyltetrahydro- 
berbeiine become readily explicable. By electrolytic reduction, the 6- 
de-base yields hydro-b-de^-methyli&opropyltePrahydroberberine, 

0 H (om <"°Hs 9 H'OjHjltrOHjOj 

O e U s (OMe) 2 < 0HPr/ 4 Me 


colourless needles containing alcohol, m. p. 74—80° (hydrochloride, 
C 24 H 81 0 4 F,HC3, decomp. 261°). 

b-tie-N-methylisopropyUetrahydroberberine methiodide , C 24 H 20 O 4 NMeI, 
colourless prisms (the a-de-base does not form a methiodide), is con¬ 
verted by the usual method into de-J8 N -di<mthyli*opropyltetrahydro~ 
berb&nne, C S5 H 81 0 4 N, m. p. 112—115°, colourless needles (sulphate, 
decomp, about 190°). woPropyldihydroberberine and methyl iodide at 
100° yield the hydriodide, decomp. 229°, yellow needles, of deJS- 
methylieopropyldihydrolerberine, 0 24 H^O 4 N" (for constitution, compare 
Freund and Fleischer, preceding abstract), ra. p. 170—171°, pale 
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yellow crystals (perchlorate, decomp. 213°; methiodide, decomp. 232°, 
golden-yellow, rhombic prisms). 

The electrolytic reduction of de-iV'-methyhsopropyldihydroberberine 
in alcohol and 20% sulphuric acid at 50—60 c yields a mixture of 
a - hydro - de - N - methyh&opropyldihydrobei'berine, m. p. 

164*5—166°, greenish-yellow, rhombic plates (nitrate, decomp. 185°, 
rhombic plates; sulphate, m. p. 197°, prisms; hydrochloride, m. p. about 
218°, needles; hydriodide, m. p. 234°; perchlorate , decomp. 236°), and 
/3 - hydro - de - N - mi thylisopropyldihydroberberine, C 24 H 20 O 4 lSr, m. p. 
184—186°, almost colourless, rhombic prisms (nitrate, decomp. 188°; 
hydriodide , decomp. 226—227°). The a-componnd does not form a 
methiodide, and yields de-i^-methyl&opropyldihydroberberine by treat¬ 
ment with bromine in chloroform and basihcacion of the product. 
The £-base forms a methiodide, C 24 H 29 0 4 N,MeI, decomp. 253°, and is 
unchanged by bromine. By oxidation with sodium dichromate and 


YV 






acetic acid at 80—90°, 
^ m de - N methyhsopropyldi- 

CH 2 ^ Y yOs^-pT hydroberbeiine and its 

/CfOH)_ 2 am and £-hydro-deriv- 

atives each yield the 
OMel\ A /TvlVTfl same product, hydroxy - 

OM (D M°HK de-TS-niethylisopropyldi- 

0 hydroherberine hydroxide 

(annexed formula?), decomp. 129°, light brown crystals, which forms a 
hydrochloride, decomp. about 205°, and hydriodide, decomp. 238°. C. S 


woButyldihydroberberine and Its Derivatives. Martin 
Freund and Harold Hammel (Annalen, 1913, 397, 85—93).—-iso- 
Butyldihydroberberine, o 24 h s? c ) 4 N, m. p. 112—113°, yellow needles, 
leaflets, or prisms, prepared in the usual manner irom berberine 
hydrochloride and ethereal magnesium isobutyl bromide, forms a 
nitrate, m. p. 205° (decomp.), pale yellow leaflets, hydriodide, m. p. 223° 
(decomp.), yellow leaflet*, and platinichloride , decomp. 220°, orange 
needles. It reacts with methyl iodide to form the hydriodide, m. p. 
206° (decomp.), pale yellow needles, of de-W-niethylisobutyldihydro - 
berberim, C^H^O.N, m. p. 147—148° (hydrochloride, m. p. 148° 
[decomp.]; platinichloride, m, p. 217°; hydrobromide, m. p. 115—120° 
[decomp.]). The de-base is unchanged by bromine in chloroform, and 
toms a methiodide, C 26 H 29 0 4 NMel, m. p. 172° (decomp.), pale yellow 
leaflets, which is converted in the usual manner into de-J8 N -dimethyl- 
isobutyldihydroberberine, C 20 U sl O 4 lSr, m. p. 130—131°, almost colourless 
plates. The methiodide ot the last substance, C 20 H 81 O 4 NMeI, m. p. 
164° (decomp.), yellow needles, decomposes into methyl iodide and the 
original base when heated at about 95° or boiled with aqueous 
alcoholic potassium hydroxide; the base is also obtained when the 
methiodide is treated successively with silver oxide and boiling 
potassium hydroxide. 

By reduction at a lead cathode in alcohol and 25% sulphuric acid, 
de-^-methyKsobutyldihydroherberine yields a mixture of a-hydro-de-TS- 
methyti&obutyldihydMberberim, 0 25 H 81 0 4 N, m, p. 158—160°, almost 
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colourless, rhombic plates ( hydrobromide, decomp. 223°; 
m. p. 189°), and ft-hydro-de-'N-methylisobutyldihydroberberine, 0 gs H 81 O 4 ri, 
m. p. 179° (hydrochloride, decorap. about 240°; hydrobromide, m. p. 
239°; hydriodide, m. p. 239° [decomp.]). The a-compound does not 
form a methiodide, and is converted into de-ilT-mefchylisobutyldi- 
bydroberberine by treatment with bromine in chloroform and basifioation 
of the product. The /J-compound is unchanged by bromine, and forms 
a methiodide. , a 5 H 81 0 4 N,MeI, m. p. 246° (decomp.), which regenerates 
the /3-compound by heating at 240°, and is converted by successive 
treatment with silver oxide and boiling potassium hydroxide into 

^-hydro-de-l^l^-dimethyliaobutyldihydroberberine, 0 2g H 8 g0 4 N, . m. p. 

136—137°, colourless, rhombic leaflets. By electrolytic reduction at a 
lead cathode in sulphuric acid,i$obutyldihydroberberine yields a mixture 
of iso butyltetrahydroberberine, C 24 H 2q 0 4 N, m. p. 127—129°, greenish- 
yellow, rhombic leaflets ( hydrochloride, m. p. 237°; hydriodide , in. p. 
256°; sulphate , m. p. 234°; methiodide , m. p. 193°), and \j/-iaobutyl- 
tetraJiydroberberine, C O4 H 2 p0 4 N, m. p. 197°, colourless plates (hydro- 
chloride, m. p. 270—273° [decomp.]; hydriodide, m. p. 250° [decomp.]). 

O. S. 

w-Octyldihydroberberine and woAmyldihydroberberine and 
their Derivatives. Martin Freund and DanielSteinbebger ( Annalen, 
1913, 397, 94—106).—A suspension of berberine sulphate in ether, 
by treatment with ethereal magnesium n- octyl iodide and decomposition 
of the product by ice and hydrochloric acid, yields the hydriodide, 
m. p. 122—124°, reddish-brown crystals, of octyl- 
dihydroberberim , C 28 H S5 0 4 N, m. p, 88*5—89°, yellow needles. In a 
similar manner, berberine sulphate and magnesium isoamyl bromide, 
after the addition finally of concentrated potassium iodide, yield the 
hydriodide , decomp. 141°, yellow crystals, of is oamyldihydroberberine, 
C 25 H 20 O 4 K, an amorphous, yellow substance. 

By reduction with stannous chloride, hydrochloric acid, D 1*19, and 
alcohol, isoamyldihydroberberine yields only ieoamyltetrahydroberberine, 
C 25 H 3l 0 4 $r, m. p. 95—96° (sulphate, decomp. 237 0 ;hydnodzde, decomp.255°; 
nitrate, decomp. 209—210), whilst by reduction at a lead cathode in 
alcohol and 20% sulphuric acid at 40—50°, it yields, in addition, 
xjt-isoamyltetrahydroberberine 3 C 25 H 81 0 4 N, m. p. 172° (hydrochloride, 
decomp. 231—232°; hydriodide , decomp. 239—240° \ nitrate, decomp. 
210 — 211 °). 

iaoAm yltetrahydroberberine methiodide, decomp. 191°, and if/-isoamyl~ 
tetrahydroberberine methiodide , decomp. 223—224°, each yield, by the 
usual method of decomposition, de-TS-metliylisoamyltetraJbydroberherine, 
which forms a hydrochloride, C 26 H 88 0 4 N,H01, decomp. 185°, sulphate, 
decomp, 190—191°, and hycb'iodide, decomp. 224—225°, and does not 
yield hydrastinine by oxidation. 

woAmyldihydroberberine and methyl iodide at 100° yield the 
hydriodide of de-'N-methylisoamyldihydroberberine, C 26 H S1 0 4 N, m. p. 
102°, pale yellow plates. By reduction with stannous chloride, hydro¬ 
chloric acid, and alcohol, the de-base yields a-hydro-de-N-methyliao- 
amyldihydroberberine , Os0-®88^ ,N, m. p. 128°, rhombic leaflets, which 
forms a sulphate, decomp. 187—188°, nitrate, decomp. 146°, hydro- 
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chloride, decomp. 232°, and hydriodide, decomp. 228°, does not form a 
mefchiodide, and Is converted into de-i\T-methyheoamyldihydroberberine 
by treatment with bromine in chloroform. By reduction at a lead 
cathode, de-i^-methyl&oamyldihydroberberine yields, in addition to the 
preceding a-eompound, P-hydro-de-T3-methyli$oamyldihydroberberine, 
o m h s ,o 4 N, m. p. 145°, rhombic prisms (hydrochloride, decomp. 
220—221° i hydriodide , decomp. 226—227°; methiodide, m. p. 260°). 

By prolonged heating with alcoholic ammonia in the presence of air, 
Moamyldihydroberberine hydriodide is converted into dehydroisoamyl- 
dihydroberberine, 


m. p. 249° (decomp.), hexagonal, yellow plates, which rapidly darken in 
the air and light. The dehydro-compound yields ieoamyl- and xp-iso- 
amyl-tetrahydroberberines by electrolytic reduction, does nottform salts 
with acids in the cold, and by boiling for eight to ten minutes with 
96% alcohol and 20% hydrochloric acid or sulphuric acid, D 1-215, is 
converted into the hydrochloride , C 25 H 2q OflN,HCl, decomp. 204°, 
yellow needles, or the sulphate, O g5 H 99 0 6 N,H 2 S0 4 , decomp. 265°, 
yellow needles, of hydroxyi&oamyldihydroberberine , 

C ILfOMe^ ^(0 *>=?-C.H s (:CH 2 0 2 ) 

C « H 2(° M; e)a < v C j H ( 0j H 11 ).N-CH 0 ^ OH 2- 


.^5 

m. p. 120—125°, sintering at 65' 
of both reactions is a substance, 
rhombic crystals. 


dark yellow needles; a by-product 
decomp. 180—185°, reddish-brown, 

O. S. 


Phenyldihydroberberine and its Derivatives. Martin Freund 
aud Eugen Zorn (Annalen, 1913, 397, 107—117).—Phenyldihydro¬ 
berberine (Freund and Beck, A., 1905, i, 151) forms a hydrochloride, 
m. p. 160°, yellow prisms, sulphate , decomp. 170°; pale yellow needles, 
nitrate, decomp. 224°, and hydriodide , m. p. 215°. By reduction at a 
lead cathode in alcohol and 30% sulphuric acid, it yields GUdamer’s 
phenyltetrahydroberberine (sulphate, decomp. 241°), and xp-phenyltetra - 
hydroberberim , 0 2r> H 25 0 4 N, m. p. 204—205°, white needles (hydriodide, 
m. p 235°); only the former can be isolated when the reduction is 
effected by stannous chloride and boiling alcohol and hydrochloric acid. 

Phenyltetrahydroberberine methiodide , m. p. 243°, faintly yellow plates, 
and yp’phenyltetraliydroberberine methiodide , m. p. 247°, white crystals, 
yield methyl iodide and the respective bases by heating. By treatment 
with silver oxide and boiling potassium hydroxide in the usual manner, 
each methiodide yields de-phmyl-lS-methyltetrahydroberberine, 


C fi H 2 (OMe) 2 < CH p h .^- Me CHICK 


h 2 :ch 2 o 2 


m. p. 153°, which forms a hydrochloride , m. p. 232°, hydriodide, decomp. 
208°, and methiodide, m.p. 238° (decomp.). By reduction at a lead cathode, 
fchede-baseis converted into hydro de-pkenyl-TS-methylteirahydroberberine, 

O 6 H 2 (OMe) 2 <°^“^‘>C 0 H 2 Et:OH 2 O s , m. p. 142-143" {hydro- 

chloride, m. p. 271—272°; hydriodide, m. p. 257°). 
Phenyltetrahydroberberine methiodide is converted into the metho- 
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chloride in dilute alcohol, and the latter, after evaporation of the 
alcohol, is treated with 5% sodium amalgam on the water-bath. The 
product is S-iwp’diiiiethoxy-o-benzylbenzylhydrastinine, 

CH 2 Ph-C 6 H 2 (OMe) a -CH 2 -OH<gg^^>OH s , 

m. p. 109*5—110*5°, colourless plates (hydriodide, m. p. 217—219°), 
from which hydrastinine is obtained by oxidation with sodium 
dichromate and acetic acid at 90°. 

Phenyldihydroberberine and methyl iodide at 100° yield the hydr- 
iodide , m. p. 245°, yellow prisms, of de-phmyl-TS-rnetbyldiliydroberberine, 
W ) 4 N, m. p. 178—179°, yellow prisms (sulphate, m. p. 160°; 
methiodide, decomp. 220°). By reduction at a lead cathode in cold 
alcohol and 30% sulphuric acid, the de-base is converted into a mix¬ 
ture of a-hydro-de-phenyl-l$-metJiyldihydroberbe?'im, C 2 wH 97 0 4 N, m. p. 
178—179°, yellow, rhombic prisms (sulphate, m. p. 206 , colourless 
prisms; no methiodide), and ft-hydro-de-phmyl-N-methyldihydrober- 
berine , C 27 H 27 0 4 2*r, m. p. 211—212°, rhombic plates (hydrochloride, 
m. p. 257°; methiodide, m. p. 247—248°, pale yellow leaflets). C. S. 

Preparation of Morphine Esters of Halogenated Fatty 
Acids. Chemische Fabbik von Fbiedb. Heyden (D.R.-P. 256156. 
Compare this vol., i, 385).— Dichloroacetylmorphine, a yellow powder, 
decomp. 204°, is obtained when cooled anhydrous morphine (5 parts) is 
slowly treated with chloroacetyl chloride (10 parts) and subsequently 
heated at 90—100°. 

Chloroacetylmorphine, colourless crystals, decomp. 227°, is obtained by 
the partial hydrolysis of the preceding compound or by employing 6 
parts of chloroacetyl chloride in the foregoing preparation. Dira- 
bromoieovahrylmorphim, sintering at 61° and decomposing at 133°, is 
formed by the action of a-bromotsovaleryl chloride on morphine in the 
presence of pyridine. F. M. G. M. 

The Symmetry of Sparteine. Louis Cobriez (Chem. Zentr., 1913, 
i, 29 ; from Bull. Sci. Pharmacol. , 1912, 19, 602—610. Compare 
Moureu and Valeur, A., 1912, i, 296).—An attempt to prove the 
symmetry of the sparteine molecule was made by decomposing the 
hydrochloride of a-Bparteine methochloride and the hydrobromide of 
a-spazteine methobromide in a vacuum at 250°, but the reaction was of 
a complicated nature, since the resulting sparteine haloids partly 
decomposed into sparteine. An attempt to obtain the same iodobromide 
by treating sparteine iodide with hydrogen bromide and sparteine 
bromide with hydrogen iodide was also without success. A homogeneous, 
faintly yellow iodobromide, .Ouft s N 2 ,HI,HBr,H 2 0, was obtained in 
the former case, in cubes with [a] D -16°21', but the latter process led 
to a mixture, containing, in all probability, the dibromide, di-iodide, 
and iodobromide. J. O, W. 

Hssmopyrrole. Oskab Piloty and Josef Stock (Ber., 1913, 46, 
1008—1013. Compare A., 1912, i, 923),—Crude hasmopyrrole has 
been separated into two fractious, the one, haemopyrrole-I, consisting 
of a mixture of bases which give crystalline salts with picric acid in 
ethereal solution } the other, hsmopyrrole-II, comprising bases which 
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either do not form a picrate or of which the picrates are soluble 
in ether. The hsemopyrrole-II fraction comprises only 12—13% 
of the whole; it consists as to more than one-haif of pyrroles with 
less than eight atoms of carbon, the remainder containing pyrroles 
with eight carbon atoms. It consists of at least three components 
differing from the five hsemopyrroles already known, and the lowest 
boiling fraction forms a very soluble, orange-coloured picrate, m. p. 
108°, whilst a high boiling fraction closely resembles bis-dimethyl- 
pyrrole (Piloty and Wilke, A., 1912, i, 899). E. F. A. 

Preparation of a Dichloroisatin [and of 5 :7-Diohloroisatin]. 
Farbenfabriken vorm. Friedr. Bayer & Co. (D.R.-P. 255772 and 
255774. Compare A., 1909, i, 966).—When an aqueous solution or 
suspension of i&atin, or of 5-chloroisatin (m. p. 247°), is chlorinated at 
the ordinary temperature in the presence of potassium iodide, it gives 
rise to an unstable dichloroisatin, which crystallises from acetic acid 
in hard, red crystals, and has m. p. 155 °; when this is dissolved in 
sodium hydrogen sulphite it loses chlorine, and the subsequent addition 
of acid precipitates 5-chloroisatin, whilst by the action of concentrated 
sulphuric acid at 80° in the presence of iodine the labile chlorine 
atom migrates into the ring, yielding 5 :7-dichloroisatin (m. p. 221°). 

F. M. G. M. 

Preparation of a Diohlorobromoisatin. Farbenfabriken vorm. 
Friedr. Bayer & Co. (D.R.-P. 255773 and 255775. Compare pre¬ 
ceding abstract).—When an aqueous suspension of 5-bromoisatin is 
treated at about 15° with chlorine in the presence of potassium iodide, 
it furnishes a chloro-S-bromoisatin (red prisms, m. p. 145°), in which 
the chlorine atom is labile and eliminated by the action of sodium 
hydrogen sulphite, whilst with concentrated sulphuric acid at 80° in 
the presence of potassium iodide it yields T-chLoro-5-bromoisatin, yellow 
needles, m. p. 231°. F. M. G. M. 

Lepidylamine. Paul Babe (j ffer., 1913, 46, 1024—1025).— 
4-Cyanoquinolme is reduced, either on treatment with nascent hydrogen 
or on shaking with molecular hydrogen and a palladium sol, to 

&-amiiW7Mthylquinolinc (lepidylamine), C fl H 4 <C^^^L 

This is a colourless oil, b. p. 172°/8 mm., but becomes violet on exposure 
to the air. The •monohydrocUoride , which is neutral to litmus, forms 
a colourless, crystalline powder, m. p. 206—208° (decomp.), which 
becomes blue on exposure to air. The dikydrooldoride crystallises in 
well formed, colourless needles, decomp, above 250°, It is acid to 
litmus. E. F. A, 

Quinolyl Ketones. I. Paul Rabe and Richard Pasternack (Ber- t 
1913, 46, 1026—1032).—By the interaction of magnesium phenyl 
bromide and ethyl cincbonate under special conditions, phenyl 
4-quinolyl ketone, m. p. 60°, is obtained. This differs from the compound, 
m. p. 294°, described under the same name by Remfry and Decker 
(A., 1908, i, 364). In addition to ketones the esters of quinoline-4- 
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carboxylic acid give rise to carbinols when submitted to the Griguard 
synthesis. Similarly, 4rcyanoquinolines give rise to ketones and amines ; 
thus 4-cyanoquinoiine and magnesium ethyliodido yield 4-quinolyl 
ethyl ketone and 4-quinolyldiethylaminomethane. In addition some 
quantity of 4-ethylquinoline is formed. 

^Benzyl quinoline is a viscid, strongly refractive, yellow oil, b. p. 
222—223°/19 mm.; the sulphate forms colourless, rhombic crystals 
+ 2H a O, m. p. 105—108°, or anhydrous, m. p. 132—133°. The picrate 
forms yellow prisms and plates, m. p. 178°; the methiodide crystallises 
in orange plates, m. p. 226°. 

Phenyl 4-quinolyl ketone, m. p. 60°, yields the following salts: the 
picrate, crystallising in pale yellow, interlaced needles, m, p. 220°; a 
picrolonate, forming dark yellow, rhombic crystals, decomp. 174°; an 
orange methiodide, with metallic lustre,m. p. 218^; an oximehydrochloride , 
separating in matted needles, m. p. 256° (decomp.). 

i-Quinolylethylketone is a yellow oil, b. p. 163—166°/8—9 mm,; the 
acetate forms colourless needles, m. p. 87°. The oximino -derivative 
crystallises in short, colourless crystals, decomp, about 220°. 

4 -Quinolyldiethylcarbinol crystallises in lustrous, colourless plates, 
m. p. 135°, b. p. 192—198°/13 mm. 

±-QumoIyldiethylaminometha?ie crystallises in colourless plates, 
m. p. 126° E. F. A. 


Quinolyl Ketones. II. Paul Eabe and Bichard Pasternack 
(. Btr ., 1913,46,1032—1034).—Ethyl quinolinecarboxylates in presence 
of sodium ethoxide condense with esters of the general constitution 
B^QHj-COqIL; thus ethylcinchonate and ethykcetate combine to 

N • O H 

form ethyl-^-quinoloylacetate, ^^^C‘C0*CH 2 'CO o , a yellow oil, 


which could not be distilled unchanged, and is characterised by forming 
a sparingly soluble acid sulphate. When heated with 25% sulphuric 
acid, 4-quinolyl methyl ketone is obtained. 

Similarly, ethyl quinate and ethyl propionate condense to form ethylp- 
[G-methoxy-i-quinoloyiypropionate. This is characterised by the picrate 
crystallising in slender, yellow needles, m. p. 137—138°, and the 
picrolonate, orange, matted needles, decomp. 136°. 

jS-6-Metlioxyquinolyl ethyl ketone, obtained on hydrolysis, crystal¬ 
lises in pale yellow needles, m. p. 57—58°. E. P. A. 


Nature of Ficolide and Pyrindole. Action of Propionic 
Aoid on arPicoline. Max Scholtz and W. Frauds (Ber„ 1913, 46, 
1069—1082. Compare A., 1912, i, 385, 648).—Derivatives of 
pyrrocoline have previously been prepared by Angeli (A., 1890, 1156), 
who termed the compound pyrindole, and this name is now adopted by 
the authors. 

From the absence of basic properties and the formation of con¬ 
densation products with only one molecule of phenylhydrazine, 
hydroxylamine, and semicarbazide, the conclusion is drawn that picolide 
contains one of its carbonyl groups directly attached to the nitrogen 
atom. This view is confirmed by the fact that towards alkyl 
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magnesium haloids, pieolide behaves as a monoketone; it reacts with 
nly one molecule of the organo-magnpsium compound, yielding 
tertiary alcohols of the formula C 10 H 8 ON • CMeB * OH. 

The reactions of pieolide and its transformation into pyrindole are 
best represented by the formula I, its formation from a-picoline being 
shown in the following scheme: 


C 5 H 4 NMe ac 2 q 


!H:OH-C:OH*COMe 

JHIOH-N-COMe 


Ac^h 2 0 + 


CH:CH-C:0(COMe). 

w ch:oh-n-co—ch ! 


e. 


On account of its relationship to quinoline, the parent ring system 
(II) is termed quinolizine. Pieolide is thus acetylmethylketoquinoli- 
zine, whilst the mono-nitro-compound obtained by the action of nitric 
acid is nitromethylketoquinolizine (III): 


ch:oh-ch-ch:ch 
■' ch:ch>n—ch:ch 



H:CH-G:C(N0 2 )-CMe 
HICH-N—CO—CEL ■ 


Pyrindole couples with diazoniuua salts in acid solution, yielding 
crystalline azo-compounds, and reacts with acetic anhydride and 
benzoyl chloride to form an acetyl and benzoyl derivative. The 
position of the azo- and acyl-groups has not been definitely established, 
but from the analogous reactions with pyrrole it is assumed that 
the groups enter the a-position to the pyrrole ring; benzene- 
azopyrindole thus receives the formula: 


<-> SSESsfc 


NPh* 


A number of other reactions, illustrating the similarity in the 
behaviour of pyrindole on the one hand and pyrrole and indole 
derivatives on the other, are also described. 

The ready formation of pieolide from a-picoline and acetic anhydride 
has induced the authors to investigate the behaviour of a-picoline 
towards other anhydrides, but only in the case of propionic anhydride 
could a definite product be isolated. The reaction proceeds in a manner 
entirely different to that occuning when acetic anhydride is employed, 
the resulting compound being a 2-pyridyl-3-ethyl-A 3 -cycfopentenone : 
/ tr x nxx ^OH:CBL n .CO~CH 2 


The following condensation products were obtained by condensing 
aromatic aldehydes with pieolide by means of sodium hydroxide in 
alcoholic solution: 

Di-o-nitrobmzylidenepicolide, yellowish-brown crystals, which begin 
to decompose at 200°, m. p. 220°; the isomeric meta- and ^para- 
compounds have m. p. 212° and 316° respectively; mcno-p-mtfro- 
benzylidenepicolide, orange needles, m. p. 242°; Utramethyldi-p-arriiiio- 
bmzylidempicolide , from ^-dimetbylaminobenzaldehyde, forms orange 
needles, m. p. 227°; <Hanisylidmepicolide f m. p. 212°. 

Pieolide reacts with magnesium methyl iodide to form the compound, 
O 10 H 8 N0• CMe 2 *OH, crystallising in long, yellow needles, m. p. 169°, 
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and with magnesium phenyl bromide, yielding the compomd, 
O 10 H 8 ON*CMePh*OH, 

which forms colourless, felted needles, m. p. 178°. 

Benzeneazopyrindole (formula IY) crystallises in red needles, m. p. 
109°, and pyodudoleazo-p-toluene in reddish-brown needles, m. p. 98°. 

a-N’aphthaieneazopyrindole forms a brown, crystalline powder, 
which begins to melt at 120° and then decomposes. 

Benzoylpyrindole, 0 8 H 6 N*C0Ph, prepared by the interaction of 
pyrindole and benzoyl chloride at the ordinary temperature, 
crystallises in yellow needles, m. p. 96°. 

Pyrindole reacts with carbonyl chloride in toluene solution to form 
pyrindolecarboxyl chloride , C s H 6 N*COC1, which crystallises in colourless 
needles, m. p. 81°, and is hydrolysed by aqueous sodium hydroxide to 
pyrindclecarboxylic aoid , needles, m. p. 135° (decomp.). 

Diquinonylpyrindole, prepaMd £r ° m 

pyrindole and quinone in alcoholic solution, forms deep blue crystals, 
m. p. above 350°, and resembles the diquinonyldimethylpyrrole 
described by Mohlau and Redlich (A., 1912, i, 129°). 

Pyrindole condenses with ethyl acetoacetate in alcoholic solution in 
the presence of hydrochloiic acid, yielding ethyl dipynndoleacetoacetate, 
CH:CH*C 3iizC*OMe(OH 2 *C0 2 Et)'Ci^:C*CH:CH a . . 

CH:CH-5-CH:C-OMe(OH 2 -CO a Et)-C:CH-]!T-OH:Ofl’ crystal lsing ,n 
microscopic, yellowish-green needles, m. p. 140°. 

Z-Pyridyl-S-ethyl-^-cyclopmtenone (Y), prepared by heating a-picoline 
and propionic anhydride at 220°, forms colourless needles, m. p. 86°, 
and yields a semicarbazone, yellow needles, m. p. 201°. F. B. 


Preparation of Methylolcarbazole. Martin Lantge (D.R.-P. 

256757).— Methylolcarbazole (annexed formula) is 
CH 2 *OH obtained when a boiling alcoholic solution of 
N carbazole (16-7 parts) is treated with anhydrous 

potassium carbonate (10 parts) and a 40% solution 
I ' f J of formaldehyde (10 parts); on cooling, the product 

\ J /‘ \y separates; it forms colourless needles, m. p. 

127—128°, with an evolution of formaldehyde; 
mineral acids convert it into methylenec&rbazole. F. M. G. M. 


N 

/N/\ 


Preparation of if-Alkyloarbazolesulphonio Acids. Leopold 
Cassella <fc Co. (D.R.-P. 256718. Compare A., 1910, i, 775).— 
Sulphonated JT-alkylcarbazoles have not been prepared, although 
di- and tri-sulphonyl derivatives of carbazole itself are known. Ethyl 
carbazdesulpkonic add is obtained when fused i^-ethylcarbazole 
(195 parts) is slowly treated with forty parts of concentrated sulphuric 
acid, heated at 120° and subsequently at 150—160°, and the mixture 
finally treated with sodium carbonate; the barium, calcium, sodium, 
and potassium salts are crystalline powders. 

When fused with an alkali hydroxide, these compounds furnish 
hydroxy-iY-alkylcarbazoles, which condense with p-nitrosophenols to 
yield indophenolsulphonic acids. F. M. G.M. 
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Ammonium-amides and the Action of Amines on CJycl- 
ammonium Salts and Analogous Compounds. Herman Decker 
and Paul Becker (Ber., 19J3, 46, 969—978),—It has already been 
shown that the action of ammonia or amines on the quaternary salts of 
phenylacridinecar boxy lie acid yields not only the lactone, but also the 
lactam of aminophenylmethyldihydroacridinecarboxylic acid (Decker 
and Schenk, A., 1906, i, 304), and it was suggested that the change 
takes place with the intermediate formation of a compound correspond¬ 
ing to ammonium-amide, NH^NHg, the scheme : 


NMel^-^0-C fl H 4 *C0 2 H 

w 


/C,h 4X 

NEL-NMe^--AC-O 0 H 4 'CO 2 H 

X C f H/ 

Y 

NM 0 <Q®g*>O (N H s ) • C 6 H 4 * OO g H 


representing the probable series of changes. This view was confirmed 
by several considerations, and it is now greatly strengthened by the 
discovery that the parent substance, phenylacridine methiodide, is con¬ 
verted by concentrated ammonia into 5-amino-5-phenyl-l 0-methy I - 

dihydroacridine, NMe<C^ 6 gC>CPh'NH 2 . This finally disposes of any 

idea that the previous product may have been due to the action of 
ammonia on the previously formed lactone. The cause of the re¬ 
arrangement is supposed to be the tendency of the positive amino- 
group to migrate from the positive nitrogen atom to a negative 


carbon atom. That such a substance as NH 2 # NM# 




CPh, 


x c 6 h/ 

which is assumed as the first product of the.above reaction, should be 
capable of at least a fleeting existence is indicated by the formation of 
carbinylamines by the action of ammonia on the salts of the triphenyl- 
methane dyes, in which the analogous steps : 
(NHj-CeHJg-OIO^INHgOl (NH 2 , G 6 II 4 )2p:C 0 H 4 :NH 2 *NH' a 
(NH 2 *0 6 H 4 ) 2 0(NH a )*0 6 H 4 *NH 2 


probably occur (Noelting and Saas, this vol., i, 522; Yilliger and 
Kopetschni, A., 1912, i, 1030). The structurally related xanthylimn 
and thioxanthylium salts also yield carbinylamines with ammonia. 
The possibility, that the acridinium salts may be of the carbonium 
structure which has been suggested for the triphenylmethane colours 
is very slight, as the former eliminate methyl iodide exceedingly 
readily, even, for example, when exposed in aqueous solution to day¬ 
light for several weeks. 

5-Amino-5-phenyl-10-methyldihydroacridine, small, colourless rods, 
m. p. 121—122°, is obtained by the gradual addition of a concentrated 
solution of phenylacridine methiodide to a large excess of 20% ammonia 
solution; if a dilute solution of ammonia in slight excess is allowed to 
act on the methiodide, the product is hydroxyphenylmethyIdihydro- 
acridine, which is ver similar in appearance, and this acoounts for the 
divergence of the results of Decker, Hock, and Djiwonsky (A., 1902, 
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i, 830) and of Hantzscb (A., 1902, i, 113, 126). The above amino- 
compound dissolves in dilute acids, undergoing scission into phenyl- 
methylacridmmm and ammonium salts ; when heated with alcohol, 
with or without the addition of a little sodium hydroxide, ammonia is 
again obtained, together with the 5-ethoxy-5-phenyl-10-methyldibydro- 
acridine, colourless prisms, m. p, 112—113°, which is also obtained by 
similar treatment of the hydroxyphenylmethyldihydroacridine itself. 
When warmed with aniline, both the above amino-compound (a 
carbinylamine) and the corresponding hydroxy-compound are converted 
into the carbinylanilide with elimination of a molecule of ammonia 
and of water respectively. 

If a solution of a phenylxanthylium salt is introduced into ammonia 
solution a mixture of the ammo-compound and of the caibinol is 
obtained (compare Bunzly and Decker, A,, 1904, l, 912); for the 
pi eparation of the pure amino compound the phenylxanthylium ferri- 
chloride, m. p. 169°, was introduced as a fine powder into 20% ammonia 
solution under benzene; the resultant carbinylamine (9-amino-d-p?ienyl- 

xanthm ), 0<^Q 6 ^ 4 ^>CPh*NH 2 , leaflets, m. p. 112—113°, is extracted 

by the benzene; when boiled with alcohol it is converted into the 
ethyl ether of phenylxanthenol (Bunzly and Decker, loc. cit .), The 
formation of the carbinylamine is believed to follow the same course 
as with the corresponding acridine compound. 

9-Amino-9^henyHhioxanthen, yellowish-red prisms, m. p. 118—120°, 
is obtained in a similar manner by the action of ammonia on phenyl- 
thioxantbylium ferrichloride, and undergoes similar conversion into the 
ethyl ether of thioxanthenol. 

The recent discovery of Zincke and Weisspfennig (this vol., i, 389) 
of dinitrodiphenylamine amongst the reaction products of aniline and 
2-dinitrophenylisoquinolinium chloiide is held to be a fuither confirma¬ 
tion of the existence of the ammonium-amides and of their decomposi¬ 
tion according to the equation: 3STA 4 *NR 2 -NA 8 + NE a A, where A 
represents an alkyl radicle. D. F. T. 

Preparation of Anthracene Derivatives Containing Nitrogen. 
Faebwebke yobm. Meister, Lucius & Bbunino (D.E.-P. 256297. 
Compare A., 1908, i, 456, 699 ; 1909, i, 263).— u~Chloropyridanthrom, 
yellowish-white needles, m. p. 260°, is prepared by the action of 
phosphorus pentachloride on the previously describe l 2-hydroxy- 
pyridanthrone (1); it reacts readily with primary aromatic amines to 
furnish compounds of the general formula (II). 

C-OH C-NHR 


(M (HO 


E{3 1 *S 

A/\ 

10 I I 4 

*> I rfl 


§ f 
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2(V)‘Anthraquimnylaminopyridanthrone is thus obtained by con¬ 
densation with 1-aminoanthraquinone in nitrobenzene solution in the 
presence of copper iodide and sodium acetate ; it does not melt below 
300°* The analogous compound from aniline has m. p. 227—229°. 

F. M. G. M. 


Syntheses in the Group of the Indogenides. Andb£ Wahl 
and P. Bagabd ( Compt . rend 1913, 166, 898—901).—An endeavour 
to prepare, by the condensation of substituted isatins with oxindole, a 

new series of indogenides of the type X<q^^>0:C<q^5>Y, 

where X and Y may be identical or different bivalent atoms or groups, 
and R and R' any substituents. These condensations did not, how¬ 
ever, go so simply as in the case of isatin itself and oxindole (compare 
A., 1909, i, 330), Thioisatin and oxindole yields not thio-3 . 3'-bisindole, 

as expected, but “thioindigo searlet,” NH<Q«]^0:C<^>O a H 4 

(compare Kalle, DR-P, 241327). 1-Methylisatin on the other hand 
behaves like isatin itself, and gives 1 -methylisoindigotin, 

NH<°^>C:C<J 0 ^£>NMe ) 

brown needles. 

2-Methylisatin when mixed with oxindole in acetic acid solution 
containing a little aqueous hydrochloric acid is hydrolysed and the 
product of condensation is simply 3 :3'-bisindole. If the action takes 
place in an anhydrous medium in the cold, indirubin is formed. This 
thus furnishes an easy and rapid method of preparing indirubin, and 
gives a 90% yield. W. G. 

[Preparation of l-Chloronitro-2: 4-diaeetylphenylenedi- 
amine.] Aktien-Gesellschaet fur Anilinfabrikation (D.R.-P. 
255858).—l-Ohloro-2 :4-phenylenediamine gives ri*e to a diacetyl 
derivative which on nitration furnishes 1 -chlormitro 2 : 4rdiacetj/l~ 
phenylenediamine , m. p. 234-—235°, and on hydrolysis yields 
bchloronitro-2 : i-phenylenediamine, m. p. 170°. F. M. G. M. 

Existence of Phenyldi-imide. Wilhelm Yaubel (iter., 1913,46, 
1115—1116. Compare A , 1900, i, 522) —An acknowledgment of the 
criticism of Forster and Withers (T., 1913, 103, 266) as to the nature 
of the compound described as phenyldi-imide. H. W. 

[Preparation of Anthraquinone Derivatives] Farbwerke 
vorm. Meister, Luoius & Bruning (D.R.-P. 256626). -~3-Bromo-4c~amino- 
anttoaquinoneawido7he t a blue powder, m. p. 260—270°, is obtained when 
3-bromo-4-amino-l-anthraquinonylanthranilic acid is heated at 30° with 
chlorosulphonic acid. F. M. G. M. 

[Preparation of Indigoid Compounds.] Badische Anilin- & 
Soda-Fabrik (D.R.-P. 255691. Compare A., 1906, i, 696).—The 

compound, C 6 H 4 <^>C: daik red needles, m. p. 212° 

n n 2 
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(deoomp.)t is obtained by the action of alkali hydroxides on indoxyl 
if the action is allowed to proceed further, it gives rise to the com¬ 
pound, O 6 H 4 <q^ >v 0H:O<^ < ^ : >N, and this, when boiled with an 

alkali carbonate, furnishes anthranilic acid and j3-indolealdehyde 
(loo. cit .). F. M. G. M. 

Action of Aliphatic Ketones on Indole and its Homologues: 
Polymeric Indoles. Max Scholtz (Ber. f 1913, 46, 1082—1089).— 
Indole and its 2-methyl derivative condense with acetone, yielding 

compounds of the type: (I) Nand 

(II) NH<2^>0-CMe 2 -C<^^£>NH ) accordingly as the condense- 

tion is effected by means of hydrochloric acid or acetic acid. Similar 
products are obtained from methyl ethyl ketone, but not from diethyl 
ketone. 

BisdiiMtJiyl-Z-metfhyliTidolid&nemethane, 

0 8 H 4 NMe<g^>0 8 H 4 NMe, 

obtained in the form of its hydrochloride (colourless needles, m. p. 
172°) by the addition of hydrochloric acid to an alcoholic solution 
of 2-methylindole and acetone, crystallises in colourless needles, m. p. 
183°; the hydrobromide, prepared in a similar manner, has m. p. 
172°. 

Bi8-%me^byliindyldi7mtJiylmethane i CMe 2 (C 8 H 6 NMe)« is obtained by 
boiling 2-methylindole with glacial acetic acid ; it crystallises in colourless 
leaflets, xn. p. 197°. 

Biametkylethyl-Z-TMthylinddidmemethanei 



prepared from methyl ethyl ketone, using hydrochloric acid as the 
condensing agent, forms colourless leaflets, m. p. 97°; the hydrochloride 
crystallises in colourless needles, m. p. 166°. 

Ethyl acetoacetate and 2-methylindole yield ethyl 2-methylindolidene- 

acetoacetate, I7^|j||^]>0:0Me'0H 2 fc G0 2 Et, crystallising in long, 
colourless needles, m. p. 124°. 

Bisdirnethylindolidmemetham (formula I), prepared from indole 
and acetone, forms light yellow needles, m. p. 170°; the hydrochloride 
crystallises in orange-yellow needles, m. p. 169°. 

Bisindyldimethylmethane (II) forms colourless prisms, m. p. 165°. 

An alcoholic solution of indole, on treatment with hydrochloric acid 
at the ordinary temperature, yields the hydrochloride of tri-indole, 
crystallising in prisms, m. p. 183°; replacement of the hydrochloric 
acid by hydrobromie acid gives rise to the hydrobromide of di-indole, 
which forms slender, colourless needles (compare Keller, this vol., i, 
403). F. B. 

The Constitution of the Pyr&zolinecarboxylic Acids. Ill* 
August Dabapsky (Ber., 1913, 46, 863—867).—An experimental 
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investigation in favour of the view that the condensation products of 
the esters of the diazo-aliphatic acids with the esters of unsaturated 
carboxylic acids are in reality pyrazoline derivatives and not azine 
compounds with open-chain structure (compare Darapsky, this vol., i, 
297; A., 1912, i, 391; JBulow, this vol., i, 101; A., 1912, i, 134, 316). 

The reduction of 4-phenylpyrazole-3 :5-dicarboxylic acid by sodium 
amalgam and water at 80—90° gave the same 4-phenylpyrazolidme- 
3:5-dicarboxylic acid (Buchner and Perkel, A., 1904, i, 101) as was 
obtained by a similar reduction of 4-phenylpyrazoline-3:5-dicarboxylic 
acid. The temperature of decomposition of the product ranges 
between 220° and 226° according to the rate of heating. D. F. T. 


Constitution of Hypnal. Demetrius E. Tsakalotos (Bull. Soc. 
chim 1913, [iv], 13, 281—285).—B4hal and Choay (A., 1893, i, 301) 
have obtained two substances by the action of chloral on antipyrine, to 
which they assign the formulas below, the first of whioh is used in 


CH—CO CH—OO 

[I >NPh II >NPh(0H)-CH(0H)-001 8 

CMe-NMe(OH)-CH(OH)-C01 8 CMe«NMe(OH)-OH(OH)-CCl 8 


pharmacy under the name hypnal For the second, the author pro¬ 
poses the name bihypnal. The substances have m. p. 62*3° and 61*8° 
respectively, whereas B6hal aud Choay found 67—68° for either 
substance. 

The author has examined the freezing-point curve of mixtures of 
chloral hydrate and antipyrine, and finds that it rises to a maximum 
at the two points at which chloral hydrate: antipyrine * 2:1 and 
*1:1 respectively. From the general form of the curve, he is led to 
the conclusion that hypnal and bihypnal are molecular compounds, 
which, he considers, explains the practical identity of their m. p/s 


Some New Derivatives of Piperazine. Mario Ghiglieto 
(Atti R. Accad. Sci. Torino , 1912-13, 48, 534—538).—When cyan- 
acetic ester and anhydrous piperazine are heated together for one 
hour at 100—115°, biscyanoaoetylpiperazine, C 4 H 8 N 8 (00*CH 2 # 0N) 2 , is 
formed; it crystallises in colourless or slightly yellow needles, m. p. 
248—250° (decomp.). When ordinary hydrated piperazine is used in 
the reaction, the corresponding <mide % C 4 H 8 N 8 (CO*CH s *CO a NH 3 ) 2 , is 
obtained; it crystallises in colourless needles or in prisms, which 
decompose about 174—175° when rapidly heated. The substance is 
acid in reaction, and gives metallic salts. It is converted into the 
dicarboxylic acid only with great difficulty. Anhydrous piperazine, 
m. p. 104°, is obtained by keeping ordinary piperazine over calcium 
chloride for a long time. R V. S. 

Pyrimidines. LX. Alkylation with Benzyl Chloride. Treat 
B. Johnson and Zai Ziang Zee (Amor. Ckem. J. 9 1913, 49, 287—294). 
—Johnson and Derby (A., 1908, i, 1018) studied the action of 
benzyl chloride in presence of sodium ethoxide on certain derivatives 
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of 2-ethylthiol-6-pyrimidone, and found that in all cases the 
corresponding iT-benzyl compounds were produced. It was shown 
that the substitution of a methyl group in the 4- or 5-position and a 
bromine atom or ethoxy-group in the 5-position of the ring does not 
favour the formation of 6-benzoxypyrimidines. The present work 
was undertaken with the object of investigating the action of benzyl 
chloride on a 2-thiol-6-pyrimidone in which both the 4- and 5-positions 
are substituted, and of determining whether a strongly negative group 
in the 4 -position would favour the production of an 0-benzyl derivative. 

EtKyl 2-cmino-5-methyl-Q^yrimidom-i’Carboxylate, 

nh <S5£>°- 00 ^ 

obtained in small yield by the action of the sodium salt of ethyl 
oxalylpropionate on guanidine thiocyanate in presence of sodium 
hydroxide, forms prismatic needles, and does not show a definite m. p. 

Ethyl 2 -ethyltkiol-l-benzyl-S - methyl - 6-pyrimido7W-4rcarboxylate, 

CH 2 Ph-N<^^>0*C0 2 Efc, 


m. p. 6#—71°, prepared by heating ethyl 2-ethylthiol-5-methyl-6-pyri- 
midone-5-carboxylate with benzyl chloride in presence of sodium 
ethoxide, crystallises in colourless needles, and when hydrolysed with 
concentrated hydrochloric acid is converted into \-benzyl-5-methyl~ 

.CO-NH. 

pyrimidr2: b-dionc-i-carboxylic acid , OHgPh'N'S.^Q^^^O'OOgH, 


m. p. 277—279° (decomp.), which forms hexagonal tablets. When the 
latter compound is heated at 285—295° until effervescence ceases, 
1 -bevzyl-§wethylpyrimid-2 : $-dione ( bbenzylthymine ), 

OH,Ph.N<^rS>OH, 

m ; p. 203—205°, is obtained, which forms prismatic crystals. 

'An attempt was made to alkylate ethyl 5-methylpyrim£d-2 : 6-dione- 
4-carboxylate with benzyl chloride in presence of sodium ethoxide, but 
without success. £. G. 


[Phenazine] Correction. Friedrich Kehrmann (Ber.. 1913, 46, 
1220. Compare this vol., i, 298).—Fischer and Hepp (A., 1897, i, 
257) had already observed that rosindones resulted by the action of 
alkalis on alkylnaphthaphenazonium salts. The author still holds 
that the green methylphenazonium iodide is a quinhydrone salt 
(compare Hantz&ch, this vol., i, 393.) J. C. W. 

The Triphenylmethane Colour Bases. Emilio Noelting and 
J. Saas (Ber., 1913, 46, 952—967).—The anthors have convinced 
themselves that the action of ammonia on triphenylmethane dyes is, 
as was believed by von Baeyer (A., 1910, i, 249), more complex than 
was at first supposed (Noelting & Philipp, A., 1908, i, 295). An 
independent investigation of the products of the action of ammonia 
has been recently published by Villiger and Kopetschni (A., 1912, 
i, 1030). 
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Commercial crystal-violet always contains some of the pentamethyl 
compound, which can be detected by acetylation, dissolving in water, 
and partly immersing in the liquid a piece of filter paper; the green 
colour of the acetyl derivative of the pentamethyl compound rises 
in the paper more rapidly than the violet. Even when Michler’s 
ketone is condensed with pure dimethylaniline in the presence of 
phosphoryl chloride, the condensation product contains a quantity of 
pentamethyl compound. The product contains least pentamethyl 
compound if a large excess of the amine is taken for the condensation. 
The colourless substance obtained from the action of ammonia on 
crystal-violet is the carbinyiamine, NJEI 2 *C(C a H 4 *NMe 2 ) 8 ; it separates 
from a mixture of benzene and ligroin in prismatic tablets, m. p. 
193—195°. The action of diethylamine on a solution of crystal-violet, 
on the other hand, precipitates the carbinol, m. p. 194—195°, which 
after recrystallisation has m. p. 207—209° (compare Villiger and 
Kopetschni, loo. cit.) f whilst trimethylamine solution produces at first 
a violet solution of the ammonium base, OH*NMe 2 :C a H 4 (C 6 lI 4 *NMe 2 ) 2 , 
which shortly begins to lose its colour and to deposit the carbinol in a 
pure state. 

Ethyl-violet (hexaethyltriaminotriphenylcarbinol), obtained from 
tetraethyldiaminobenzophenone, diethylaniline and phosphoryl chloride 
alone, or mixed with benzene at 100°, on precipitation with potassium 
hydroxide yielded the free colourless carbinol, OH*C(O a H 4 *NEfc 2 ) 3 , m. p. 
136—137°. When recrystallised from alcohol, the carbinol undergoes 
partial etherification, and the ethyl ether, OEt-C(O 0 H 4 *NEfc 2 ) 8 , m. p. 
127—128°, can be readily obtained by the action of sodium ethoxide. 
The carbinyiamine , NH 2 *C(0 6 B^*NEt 2 ) 8 , of ethyl-violet forms 
colourless needles, m. p. 141-5—142*5°. 

Victoria-Blue B, obtained by purification of the commercial article 
and by condensation of pure Michler’s ketone with phenyl-a-naphthyl- 
amine, forms deep blue tablets, m. p. 247—249°. No corresponding 
carbinol, carbinyl ether and amine were isolable, as the action of 
alkalis yielded only an imine base, NPh;C 10 H 0 !C(O 6 H 4 *NMe 2 ) 2 , deep 
violet, prismatic tablets, which is hydrolysed by dilute sulphuric acid 
to Michler’s ketone and phenyl-a-naphthylamme (compare Nath.insoa 
and Muller, A., 1889, 1188). 

Night-Blue, m. p. 219—220°, yields an analogous imine base, 
O 6 H 4 Me-N:a l0 H 6 :O(O 6 H 4 *NMe 2 ) 2 , 

deep violet, prismatic tablets, which can also be hydrolysed to its 
components, Michler’s ketone, and tolyi-a-naphthylamine. 

a-Naphthol-Blue (tetramethyldiaminonaphthafuchsone), the con¬ 
densation product of Michler’s ketone, and a-naphthol, when pure, 
forms dark-coloured prisms, m. p. 266—270°; hydrochloride , green 
needles; platinichloride, dark coloured. No carbinol, carbinyl ether, 
or carbinyiamine could be isolated; it gives a green acetyl derivative, 
and on reduction in acetic acid by zinc du^t a leuco-base, 
OH(C 6 H 4 -NMe 2 VO 10 H 6 -OH, 
prisms, m. p. 187—188°. 

Naphtho-BIue (Noelting and Philipp, loo. cit.) 9 the condensation 
product of Michler’s ketone and dimethyl-a-naphthylamine, can be 
separated into a coloured and a colourless constituent; the latter is, as 
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earlier suggested, the carbinol, OH , C(C c H 4 -NMe 2 ) 2 *C 10 H 6 *NMe 2 , but 
the former is actually identical with a-Napht hoi-Blue, and must be 
produced by a partial elimination of dimethylamine during the 
neutralisation of the reaction product; the product also always 
contains some pentamethyl compound, C(0 6 H 4 *NMe 2 ) 2 I0 6 H 4 INMe,HCe, 
due to a loss of a methyl group similar to that observed in the 
preparation of crystal-violet. For the preparation of the pure colour¬ 
less carbinol of Naphtho-Blue it is advisable to use in the condensation 
an excess of dimethyl-a-naphthylamine, and then to render the solution 
of the product alkaline at as low a temperature as possible. Treat¬ 
ment of the aqueous solution of the chloride with ammonia yields the 
colourless carbinylamine, m. p. 173—175°. D. F, T. 


5-Aminopy razole and Iminopyrines. III. 5-Imino-l-phenyl- 

3- metbylpyrazolone. August Michaelis and Arthur Schafer 
(Ann<dm>, 1913, 397, 119—148. Compare A., 1911, i, 1037; 1905, 

i, 476).— l-Pkmyl-Z-Tnetkyl-4 :: 5~azipyrazole 9 lS^^^ m. p. 

109°, yellowish-brown leaflets, prepared by warming 5-amino-l-phenyl-3- 
methylpyrazole (5 -imino-1 -pheny 1-3-methyl pyrazolone) in 50% acetic 
acid with concentrated hydrogen peroxide, is converted into 5-amino-l- 
phenyl-3-methylpyrazole by reducing agents and into 4-halogeno-5- 
amino-1 -phenyl-3-methylpyrazoles by warming with concentrated 
halogen acids. k-CIdoro-lp/henyl-S-methylA : 5-mwpmzole, m. p. 103°, red 
leaflets, is obtained by treating 4-chloro-5-amino-l-phenyl-3-methyl- 
pyrazole with hydiogen peroxide as above, or, in hydrochloric acid, with 
Concentrated sodium nitrite. It is also obtained by leading 
chlorine into a hydrochloric acid solution of 5-amino-l-phenyl-3- 
methylpyrazole. The last method has enabled the authors to explain 
the constitution of the trichloro-compound obtained by Michaelis and 
Brust (foe. cit.) ; this is not 4-chloro-5-amino-l-dichlorophenyl-3-methyl- 
pyrazole as stated previously, but ±-<Moro-5^ichloroammo-\-phenyl-3- 
methylpyrazole, m. p. 60°, since it yields 4-chloro-l-phenyl-3-methyl- 
4:6-azipy razole by warming with water. Unlike the non-halogonated 
compound, 4-chloro-l-pbenyl-3-methyl-4:5-azipyrazole is unchanged by 
halogen acids; it is reduced to 4-chloro-5-amino-l-phenyl-3-methyl- 
pyrazole by boiling concentrated sodium hyposulphite. i-Bromo-l- 
phmyl-Z*nethyl~4:: b-azipyrazok, C 10 H 8 U s Br, m. p. 101°, reddish-brown 
leaflets, prepared by similar methods to the chloro-compound, yields 

4- bromo-5-amino-l-phenyl-3-methylpyrazole by reduction, and is con¬ 
verted into 4: Mihromo^-imino-l-phenylS-metliylpyrazolcme, 

NPh <0(:NH)^Br 2 ’ 

m. p. 126°, colourless needles, and ^ehloro-i-bromo-5-imino-l-phmyl-S. 
methytpyrazofone, m. p. 124°, colourless needles, by warming with 
hydrobromic acid or hydrochloric acid, and subsequently basifying with 
ammonia, A-Iodo-l-phenyl-Z-rMthyl-i : 5 -empyrazok, C 10 H g NgI, m. p. 
194°, yellowish-red needles, prepared by the oxidation of 4-iodo-5-amino- 
1 phenyl-3-methylpyrazole or by heating 5-amino-I-phenyl-3-methyl- 
pyrazole with alcoholic iodine and sodium hydroxide at 150°, is 
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unchanged by halogen acids, and is converted into 4-iodo-5-amino-l- 
phenyl-3-methylpyrazole by reduction. l-Phenyl-Z : ^-dirmthyl-k : 5- 
azipyrazole , O n H u N 8 , m. p. 105°, red leaflets, is prepared by oxidising 
5-amino-1-phenyl-3:4-dimethylpyrazole in hydrochloric acid by 
hydrogen peroxide; it is soluble in concentrated halogen acids and is 
precipitated unchanged by alkalis. 4 : 5-Anilo -1 -phenyl-3-methylpyrazole, 

N^^M-e # {j!>NPh, m. p. 169°, red leaflets or brownish-red needles, is 

prepared by treating a glacial acetic acid solution of 4-benzeneazo-5- 
amino-l-phenyl-3-methylpyrazole with concentrated sodium nitrite, 
whereby nitrogen and nitric oxide are evolved. By reduction with tin 
and alcoholic hydrochloric acid, it yields benzene and 4-amino- 1-phenyl- 

3-methyl-5-pyrazolone hydrochloride, by the oxidation of which in the 
air rubazonic acid is produced. 4:-f3-Naphthaleneazo-5-(miino-l-phenyl~ 

3- methylpyrazole, C^H-^Ng, m. p. 117°, yellow leaflets, prepared from 
/?-naphthalenediazomum chloride and 5-amino-1-phenyl-3-methyl- 
pyrazole in aqueous sodium carbonate, is converted in a similar manner 
into 4: b-(i-naphthylimino-\-phmyl 3-methylpyrazole , C^H^Ng, m. p. 
178°, reddish-brown needles, by the reduction of which naphthalene and 

4- amino-l-phenyl-3-methylpyrazole are formed. 

S-FoTwylamino-lyhenyl-i-methylpyrazole, C 11 H 11 ON g , m. p. 135°, 

colourless needles, prepared from the ammopyrazole and formic acid 
on the water-bath, and the corresponding benzoyZamino-deriv&tive, 
C l7 H 16 ON 8 , m. p. 113°, long needles, have been prepared; the latter is 
converted into 4 bromo-5-benzoylamino -1 -pTienyl-Z^nethylpyrazole, m. p. 
172°, by bromine in dilute acetic acid. S-PenzmesitlphonylaminQ-l- 
phmyl-'d-methylpyrazole has m. p. 170°. 5-Acetylamino-l-phenyl-3- 
methylpyrazole and benzenediazomum chloride yield a substance, 

m. p. 107°, yellow needles, which is bemg investigated. 

Hot aqueous potassium cyanate and 5-amino-l-phenyl-3-methyl- 
pyrazole hydrochloride yield 5’Carhamido-l-phmyl^-methylpyrazole, 

NH 2 *00*NH-0^^^_^|^, m. p. 215°, colouiless needles. 

5-Amino-l-pbenyl-3-methylpyrazole and phenylearbimide yield, by 
heating, 5-phenylcarbamido-l-phenyl^d-methy!pyrazole, m. p. 205°; the 
phenyUhiooarbamidfr&evi'vsLtive, m. p. 150°, is prepared m a similar 
manner. The 5-aminopyrazole and carbon disulphide at 150° yield the 
z-thiocarbamid$ t CS(N H• C 10 H 9 N 2 ) 2 , m. p. 184°. 

5-Amino-l-phenyl-3-methylpyrazole can be almost completely diazo- 
tised in nearly concentrated hydrochloric acid (compare Mohr, A., 1909, 
i, 190); the solution does not contain 4-oximino-5-imino-l-phenyl-$- 
methylpyrazolone, and yields coloured precipitates with alkaline 
j8-naphthol and lesorcinol. 1 -Phenyl-Z~7mthylpyrazole&azoresorcinol, 

yellow needles, has m. p. 250°. l-Phenyl-3-methyl- 
pyrazole-5-diazonium chloride and l-phenyl-3-methyl-5-pyrazolone in 
acetic acid slowly form l-pheny^B-methylpyrazoMf^^azo-V-pkenyl-d'- 

MihyW-pyrazoUm, 5m^OH>°' N ** OH< 5mT:1 P11 ’ “* * 175 °’ 
yellowish-red needles, which is soluble in alkalis* 5-Diazocmirub 
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1-phmyl-Z-methylpyrazoUy C 1 pTST 2 H q *!N’ 2 *NH*0 1 oN 2 H q , m.p. 182°, yellow 
leaflets is obtained by treating 5-amino-l-phenyl-3-met»hylpyrazole in 
hydrochloric acid with less than 1 mol. of sodium nitrite, or by 
carefully treating the completely diazofcised solution with aqueous 
sodium hydroxide. 

5-Amino-l-phenyI-3-methylpyrazole and benzaldebyde at 135° yield 
4 benzylidenebis-S-amino- l-phenyl-Z-mthylpyrazoIe, CHPh(C 10 N 8 H 10 ) 2 , 
m. p, 66°, faintly yellow powder, which forms a hydrochloride , 

C^H^HCl, 

m. p. 218° ( platmicldoride , yellowish-red crystals), in the cold, but is 
converted into its generators by hot acids. The corresponding 
o-nitrobenzylidene, scdicylidene, and anisylidene compounds, m. p. 89°, 
120°, and 219° respectively, are described. 0. S. 


5 -Amin o-l-o- andj?-tolyl-3-m8thylpyrazoles. August Miohaelis 
and Ludwig Klappebt ( Annaler t, 1913, 397, 149—159)— Aceto- 
acetomtrile-o-tolylhydrazone, CN-0H 2 *CMeIN-NH'O 7 H 7 , m. p. 115°, 
colourless needles, prepared from acetoacetonitrile and o-tolylhydrazme 
in 30% acetic acid, is converted, by heating with alcoholic hydrochloric 
acid at 120° for three hours and basifylng, into 5 - amino- 1 -o- tolyl- 
Z-methylpyrazole ( 5-imino-l-o-tolyl-Z-methylpyrazolone), 


•C(INH) 


>N-O r H r or 


:o(nh s ) n 

e:jtr—' 


>N-C r H 7 , 


m. p. 93°, b. p. 314°, colourless crystals (hydrochloride, m. p. 113°), 
which reacts in hydrochloric acid with chlorine, in glacial acetic 
acid with bromine, and in alcohol with iodine, to form, after basifying, 
4- cMoro-5-cmiTvo-l-O’tolyl-Z-metkylpyrazole , m. p. 114°, and the 4 -bromo- 
compound, m. p. 134°, and the 4 -iodo compound, m. p. 141°, respectively. 
By prolonged treatment with chlorine, a hydrochloric acid solution of 


5-amino-l-o-tolyl-3-methylpyrazole yields i-chloro -1 -o-tolyl-Z-methylri : 5- 
azipyrazole, »• P- 107 °, red leaflets. i-Bromo- 


l-o-tdyl-Z-rmthjlA iZ-azipyrazole, m. p. 115°, red needles, and the 
4-«odo-compound, m. p. 133°, reddish-brown leaflets, are prepared in a 
similar manner by means of bromine in acetic acid, and by alcoholic 
iodine at 140—150°. 


5-Amino-l-o-tolyl-3-methylpyrazole is converted into 5~acetylamino~ 
l-o-tolyl-Z-wiethylpyrazole, m. p. 157°, colourless needles, by boiling 
acetic anhydride, into i-bmaeneazo-S-amino-l-o-tolyl-Z-Tnethylpyrazole, 
m. p. 118°, yellow leaflets, by benzenediazomum chloride in hydro¬ 
chloric acid and subsequent addition of sodium carbonate, into 
4:-oximino-54mino-l-o-tolyl-&wiethylpyrazolone } m. p. 195°, red crystals, 
by sodium nitrite and 30% acetic acid, and into 5-amino-l-o-tolyl-Z- 

msthylpymzole methiodide, m. p. 245°, colourless 


crystals, by boiling methyl alcoholic methyl iodide. The methiodide 
is ohauged by silver chloride to the methoeMoride, m. p. 241°, an 
aqueous solution of which yields, by treatment with concentrated 
sodium hydroxide, 2 : 5-imino-l-o-tolyl-2 : 3-dirmthylpyrazole (l-o -tolyl- 
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iminopyrme), Of- —NH—-->NMe, m. p. 35—36°, yellow crystals, 

\N(o t H y 

from which have been prepared the carbonate , m. p. 98° (decomp.), 
picrate , m. p. 165°, yellow needles, benzenesulphonyl derivative, 

0 18 H 19 0 3 N 8 S, 

m. p. 179°, benzoyl derivative, m. p. 186°, and i-lenaeneazo-l-o-tolyl- 
iminopyrine , C 18 H 19 £T 5 , m. p. 188°, yellowish-brown leaflets. 

The following compounds of the para-series are prepared by methods 
similar to the preceding: Acetoacetonitrile-^-tolylhydrazone, m. p. 
123°, yellow leaflets; 5-aminoA-'$4olyl-$-methylpyrazole l m. p. 120°, 
colourless needles; i^romo-S-amino-l’p-tolyl-S-rnethylpyrazole, m. p. 
128°, colourless needles; A-bromo-l-ip-tolyl-Z-methyl-k \$-azipyrazole, 
m. p. 103°, orange-red leaflets; ^-oximino-S-irnino-l-p-tolyl-S-methyl- 
pyrazolone, m. p. 198°, bordeaux-red crystals; 5-amino- 1 ~p-tolyl-3- 
inethylpyrazole methiodide , m. p. 135°, and methochloride ; 1-p -tohjlr 
iminopyrine (picrate , m. p. 177°, yellow needles; benzenesulphonyl 
derivative, m. p. 203°; carbonate , decomp. 126°; and 44>enzeneazo- 
derivative, m. p. 191°, yellowish-brown leaflets). C. S. 

5-p-Carboxylic Acids of Anilopyrine and their Esters. August 
Micjhaelis and Wilhelm Titius (Annalen, 1913, 397, 159—180).— 
The main object of the research is the production of further evidence 
in support of Michaelis’s constitution for the iminopyrines. Antipyrine 
chloride and methyl p-aminobenzoate (3 mols.), heated at 130°, yield, by 
basifying the aqueous solution of the product, methyl 2 \5-aniloA-phenyl- 
2: Zdvrnethylpyrazole^-carboxylate {methyl amlopyrim-^carboxylat6) y 
CMeUJTMe— 

I NPh yN-C 6 H 4 *00 2 Me, m. p. 155°, greenish-yellow prisms, 
CH~C-■ 

which forms a hydrochloride , m. p. 142°, platinichloride , m. p. 200°, red 
crystals, hydriodide , m. p. 212° (decomp.), colourless needles, and 
imtfiiodide , OgoHagOgNgl^HgO, m. p. 102° (anhydrous, 202° [decomp.]), 
and is converted into the 4-bromo-compound, C 19 H 18 0 3 N 3 Br, m. p. 
170°, yellow leaflets, by bromine in acetic acid. By hydrolysing the 
ester with concentrated alcoholic potassium hydroxide and treating the 
product with hydrochloric acid and finally with aqueous potassium 
iodide, the hydriodide , m, p. 236°, colourless needles, of anilopyrine-/?- 
carboxylic acid is obtained. According to the authors, it has the 

NPh'NMel 

constitution 0O 2 H• • NH• ^ , and by treating its 

aqueous solution with silver oxide yields the betaine , 

OMe'.NMe-<X 

I NPh >0, 

CHuO-NH-CgH^ 

which crystallises in needles containing 5H 3 0, m. p. 99—100° (the 
anhydrous substance is yellow and has m. p, about 150°), has 
a neutral reaction in dilute aqueous or alcoholic solution and a 
distinctly alkaline reaction in concentrated solution, does not form salts 
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with bases, but does so readily with acids (%<frocWor^ > C 18 Hjj0 8 N’ 8 ,HCl; 
platiniahloride, 20 18 H 1? 0 2 N 8 ,H s PtCl 6 , m. p. 217°, golden-yellow 
crystals), and, although soluble in aqueous alkalis, is precipitated 
therefrom by carbon dioxide. If iminopyrine has the constitution, 

IjTPh<[^^ _ y ascribed to it by Roser and Stolz (A., 1904, i, 113), 

the preceding betaine must have the constitution 

co,h-c,h.-n:c<^“*. 

and therefore should exhibit acid properties. The betaine and 
methyl-alcoholic methyl iodide yield the hydriodide, m. p. 212°, of 

, .NPh’NMel 

methyl anilopyrine-p-carboxylate, G0 2 Me*C 6 H 4 *NH*C%Qg__ Jj ^ • 

By evaporating a hydrochloric acid solution of methyl anilopyrine- 
jp-carboxylate and heating the residue under reduced pressure, methyl 
chloride is evolved, and the product, after treatment with sodium 
hydroxide, yields 5-aniIo-l-phenyl-3-methylpyrazolone. This substance 
is produced by the decomposition of the initially-formed 5-anUoA-phenyl- 

Swethylpyi'azolone-p-carboxylic acid , C0 2 H • C Q H 4 ’N l , 


OH 2 -CMe 


colourless needles containing H 2 0, m. p. 114° (the anhydrous substance, 
m p. 140—150° [decomp.], is yellow). 

Methyl 5-methylanilino -1 - phenyl - 3 - methylpyrazole - p - carloxylate 

NPh*N 

(methyl \p^nilcpyHm^carloxylate) l C0 2 Me*0 6 H 4 *NMe , C<^^^._|j^.J 


m. p. 132°, colourless needles, is obtained by heating the methiodide of 
methyl anilopyrine-^-carboxylate at 200° under reduced pressure. It 
is converted into the 4-Jw$roso-compound, C 19 H ]8 0 8 N 4 , m. p. 151°, pale 
green leaflets, by sodium nitrite and glacial acetic acid containing a few 
drops of hydrochloric acid, into the 4-m><MK>mpound, C 19 H 18 0 4 N 4 , 
m. p. 170°, pale yellow needles, by nitric acid, into a diSromo-derivative, 
CjflH^OjNgBrjj, m. p. 115°, by bromine on the water-bath, and into the 
corresponding a<M , C 18 H 17 0 2 Ng, m. p. 193°, by hydrolysis. This acid 
is isomeric with the betaine mentioned previously, but exhibits 
pronounced acid reaction and properties, being soluble in dilute alkali 
hydroxides and carbonates and in ammonia; the crystalline barium 
salt, Ba(C Z8 H 10 O 2 N 8 ), is described. 

Ethyl 2 : b-anilo-l-phmyl-Z : 3 -dimethylpyrazole-p-cmboxylate {ethyl 
anilopyrim-p-carboxylate), m. p. 76°, greenish-yellow, 

fluorescent crystals, is prepared in the same manner as the methyl 

ester. It forms a hydriodide, COjEt-OgH^NH-C^^^^® 1 , 

yellow crystals containing HjO, m. p. 110—111 0 , methiodide, 


OOgEfOgHg-NMe'C^^^® 1 , 


colourless crystals containing<;3H 2 0, m. p. 80° (anhydrous, 183°), and 
ethiodide ,. C 2? H 26 O s N 8 I, m. p. 176°, colourless needles, and by 
hydrolysis yields the same betaine as the methyl ester. 

By heating the methiodide of the ethyl ester at 160—180° under re- 
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duced pressure, ethyl 5- / methylanilb^o-l-phenyl-d-methylpyrazole-^-carbooryJ- 

NPh # w' 

ale {ethyl $-anilopyrine-$-carboxylate) i C0 2 Et’C 6 H 4 *NMe # C<^ Q]^; e » 

m. p. 105°, colourless needles, is obtained, by the hydrolysis of which 
i/f-anilopyrine -p-car boxy lie acid, m. p. 193°, is obtained. 

In a similar manner the ethiodide of the ethyl ester yields 
ethyl ^-ethylaniUno-l-phenyl-d-methylpyrazole-^carboxylate, m. p. 95°, 
colourless needles. 0. S. 

Synthesis of Herzynine. R. Engeland and Friedrich Ktjtsoher 
( Chem . Zentr. 9 1913, i, 28—29 ; from Zentr. Physiol 1912, 26, 
569—570. Compare A., 1911, ii, 528).—The substance, C 9 H 15 0 2 N 8 , 
which was isolated from mushrooms in the form of the aurichloride, 
has been identified with trimethylhistidine, This base is prepared by 
treating histidine hydrochloride in concentrated hydrochloric acid with 
silver nitrite and warming the syrup obtained by evaporating the 
filtrate with an alcoholic solution of trimethylamine, when the base is 
precipitated by phosphotungstic acid, converted into the chloride, then 
into the platinichloride, and finally into the aurichloride, 
C 9 H i7 0 2 N 8 Au 2 C1 8 , 

m. p. 183° (decomp.). The direct methylation of histidine affects the 
glyoxaline ring, and, under certain conditions, a good yield of pmtar 
methylhislidine may be obtained as an unstable base which forms a 
stable chloride and a sparingly soluble aurichloride , G u H 21 0 2 N 8 Au 2 01 8 , 
m. p. 220°, but does not respond to the diazo-reaction. J. C. W. 

The Identity of Trimethylhistidine (Histidine-betaine) from 
Various Sources. George Barger and Arthur J. Ewins (Bio- 
chem . 1913, 7, 204—206).—Proof is given of the identity of the 
histidine-betaine described by the author (T., 1911, 99, 2336) with the 
compounds obtained by Reuter and Kutscher. The difference in the 
m. p. given for the dipicrate is due to^ this substance melting at 
123—124° when hydrated (2H 2 0) and at 205—206° when anhydrous. 
The dipicrate has m. p. 213°; the monopicrate, m. p. 201—202°, The 
aurichloride of betaine has m. p. 184°, not at 171° as previously stated. 
Histidine-betaine has [a] D + 46 , 5°. W. D. H. 

Synthetical Alkaloids from Tyrosine, Tryptophan and 
Histidine. Julius W^LUSca(Biochem.Zeit8ch., 1913,49,173—194).— 
The author discusses the mechanism of the various processes by means 
of which physiologically active bases can be synthesised in plants, 
especially from amino-acids which can be derived from the hydrolysis 
of proteins. Amongst these may be reckoned in the first instances, 
bases such as 3-£-aminoethylglyoxaline, 3-^S-ammoethylindole, and 
phenylethylamine, which are derived from histidine, tryptophan, and 
phenylalanine by the simple scission of carbon dioxide. Another 
important series derivable from these amino-acids are the quinoline and 
pyridine derivatives, which can be obtained from the adds or the 
corresponding amines by condensation with aldehydes, such as 
formaldehyde, and subsequent ring formation. Attempts have been 
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made to prepare a series of alkaloids by the latter method. By the 
condensation of histidine -witla formaldehyde, which was carried out by 
heating the base with methylal and hydrochloric acid, tetrahydro - 
1: 3: ^-ben&otriazole^carhoon/lic acid, 0 ? H 9 N S 0 2 ,2H01, in the foim of 
its hydrochloride , m. p. 278° (corr.), was obtained. The picrate 
decomposes about 215°. The hydrochloride is lsevorotatory ([a]i?« 

- 84*24° by the micropolarisation method). On heating in a vacuum 
to 290°, carbon dioxide is evolved, and the corresponding iminazole - 
hopiperidine \tetrahydro-Y : 3 : 5-benzotriazole] hydrochloride, 

C 6 H 9 0tf 3 ,2HCl, 

which decomposes at 258°, was obtained, and which separates from 
alcohol in a microcrystalline form. The carboxylic acid cannot be 
esterified by alcohol and hydrochloric acid, and only with very great 
difficulty by the action of ethyl iodide on the silver salt. Attempts 
were made ty obtain a corresponding product by the action of methylal 
on tryptophan, but a pure substance was not isolated. J-Tyrosine under 
similar conditions gives 7-hydroxytetrfthydrofsoquinoline-3-carboxylie 
acid (Pictet and Spengler, A, 1911, i, 750), which has [a]^ = 

— 45*62° in hydrochloric acid. This on heating in a vacuum appears to 
be converted into an anhydride. The ethyl ester and its picrate were 
also prepared. Attempts to condense histidine with acetaldehyde and 
pyruvic acid did not lead to the isolation of pure products. 

S. B. S. 


Derivatives of 'isoCinchomeronic Acid and 2:5-Diamino- 
pyridine. Hans Meveb and Fbiedbich Staffen ( Monatsh 1913, 
^ 517—533).—Very few derivatives of ?"socinchomeronic acid 
(pyridine-2 :5-dicarboxylic acid) have been described (compare Weidel 
and Herag, A., 1886, 477; Meyer, A., 1903, i, 364). 

isoOinchomeronic acid was obtained for this investigation by the 
condensation of aldehyde ammonia with twice its weight of par¬ 
aldehyde in an autoclave at 220—230°, and oxidation of the resultant 
2:5-metbylethylpyridine with the theoretical amount of potassium 
permanganate. The m. p. of the acid can be raised from 237° to 254° 
(decomp.) by conversion into the methyl ester and regeneration: 
ammonium salt, m. p. 153°. If the acid is heated with excess of 
thionyl chloride, it is converted into iso cinchomeronyl chloride , 

C ft NH s (CO01) 2 , 

needles, m. p. 59°, which reacts with methyl alcohol in the cold, pro¬ 
ducing methyl isocinchomei'onale, needles, m. p. 164°, which is also 
obtainable by beating a mixture of the acid and alcohol with sulphuric 
aC icww chloride in the cold and the methyl ester 

ammonia solution, forming is ocinchomeronamide, 
^^H a (CO-NH 2 ) 2 , colourless crystals, m, p. 310° (decomp.). When 
boiled in al<K>holic solution with an equal weight of hydrazine hydrate, 
methyl wocinchomeronate is converted into a crystalline solid, from 
which chloroform extracts the methyl ester of iso cinchomeronic acid 
hydrazide, 0 B NH 3 (C0 2 Me)-C0*NH-NH a) yellow scales, m. p. 173° 
(decomp.), whilst the ^dissolved residue consists of iso cmchomerono^ 
hydrazide, 0 6 NH 8 (CONH*NHg) 2 , prismatic needles, m. p. 268—269° 
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(decomp.), with rapid heating, which is obtained in almost theoretical 
yield if twice the above proportion of hydrazine hydrate be used in 
the preparation. The dihydrazide condenses with various aldehydes 
when heated with them, or when shaken in aqueous solution with 
them; iso dnchomeronodibenzylidenehydrazide, colourless needles, m. p. 
290°; imcinchom&'oriodi-o-chlorobmzylidenehydrazide^ colourless leaflets, 
m. p. 308° (decomp.); i&odncJtojiieronodi-i-hydroocy-S-methoxyberizyKdene- 
hydrazide, a yellow, crystalline substance, m. p. 264—266°, which is 
turned red on the addition of mineral acids. An aqueous solution of 
the dihydrazide containing the theoretical quantity of hydrochloric 
acid reacts with sodium nitrite, giving a precipitate of i&ocinchoiim'ono- 
diaz&imide , C 5 NH 8 (CO*N 8 ) 2 , colourless prisms, m. p. 114° (decomp, 
with explosion), together with a small amount of an acid substance, a 
colourless, crystalline powder, m. p. 307° (decomp,), which hom its 
reaction with ferrous sulphate is a 2-substituted pyridine derivative. 
The carefully-dried hydrazide when boiled with alcohol first dissolves 
and then gives a deposit of ethylurethylpyridylazoimide , 
N 8 -C0-C 6 NH 8 -NH*C0 2 Et, 

colourless needles, m. p. 153° (with explosion), which by prolonged 
treatment with boiling alcohol is further converted into 2: 5-diethyl- 
urethylpyridine, C 5 NH 8 (NH*C0 2 Et) 2 , colourless needles, m. p. 198—199°, 
the ethoxyl groups of which, unlike those of the corresponding 
derivative of dipicolinic acid, are easily removed by hydriodic acid. The 
corresponding methylurethylpyridylazovmide , 

NT 8 -C0-C 6 NH 8 -NH-C0 2 Me, 

and 2 : 5-ctimethylurethylpyridme form colourless needles (which explode 
at 80—100° if rapidly heated, and melt at above 270° with decomp, 
if heated slowly) and colourless needles, m. p. 206—207° (decomp.) 
respectively. 

If the above diethylurethylpyridine is boiled for three hours with 
hydriodic acid (D 1*8—1*9), yellow needles and leaflets of the 
hydriodide of 2:5 -diaminopyridine separate on cooling ; the free base, 
colourless needles, m. p. 107—110°, which is rapidly affected by air 
and light, can be isolated by trifcux’ating the hydriodide with crushed 
potassium carbonate and carefully extracting with hot benzene in an 
atmosphere of carbon dioxide. By the action of silver chloride the 
hydriodide is conveited into the hydrochlwide, colourless needles, 
which, like the free base, gives solutions in water and alcohol with a 
blue fluorescence; the unstable platinichloride crystallises in golden-* 
yellow scales; benzoyl derivative, colourless needles, m. p. 229—230°. 
The base does not possess the usual properties of an aromatic para- 
diamine; it gives an intense reddish-yellow coloration with ferric 
chloride, and the hydrochloride reduces gold solutions and ammoniacal 
silver solutions. D. F, T. 

Preparation of Aoylaoetio Esters. Ande£ Wahl and M. Doll 
( Bull . Soc. chim 1913, [iv], 13, 265—281. Compare A., 1911, i, 
108).—The authors have continued their previous work on the con¬ 
densation of ethyl acetate with its higher homologues by means of 
sodium, and have improved the yields by suitable modification of the 
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procedure, which is fully described. They have also extended the 
method to the cases of ethyl valerate and ethyl heptoate, and find that 
the yield of ketonic ester increases with increasing length of the 
carbon chain of the ester provided the latter is normal. With esters 
having side-chains, condensation is effected with greater difficulty. 

Ethyl propionylacetate has now been obtained in 13% yield. It 
forms a green copper salt, m. p. 144°. 

Ethyl butyrylacetate is readily converted into ethyl iso nitrosobutyryl- 
acetate , which did not solidify even after several months and could not 
be distilled without decomposition. Phenylhydrazine converts it into 
A-oximino- 1 - phenyl-3-propyl-pyrazolone, yellow needles, m. jp. 128®. 
When acted on by benzenediazonium cLloride, ethyl butyrylacetate is 
converted into a yellow oil , which is identified as ethyl phenylazo- 
butyrylacetate, since it is converted by phenylhydrazine into 4 -phenyl- 

.00—CIN-NHPh 

hydrazino -1 -phenyl - 3 - propyl- 5 - pyrazolone , Qp r 9 

orange needles, m. p. 133—134°, and by p-nitrophenylhydrazine into 
A-phenylhydrazino-l-^-nitrophmyl-d-propyl-Spyrazolone, golden-yellow 
needles, m. p. about 209—210°. Ethyl ip-nitrophenylazobutyrylacetate 
cry&tallises in fine yellow needles, m. p. 101°, whilst the corresponding 
acid) prepared by saponification of the ester with cold alcoholic sodium 
hydroxide and subsequent addition of acid, forms yellow crystals, 
m. p. 164°. A^Nitrophenylhydrazino- 1 -phmyl-Z-propyl-S-pyrazolorbe, 

NPli<^Z^‘ NH ' 0aH4N02 , red needles, m. p. 194°, 4-p -nitro- 


phmylhydrazino-1 -j>witrophmyl-&propyl-5-pyrazolo7ie, orange needles, 
m p. 243—244°, and A-$-nilrophenylhydrazino-l~iolyl-d-propyl-5-pyrar 
zokme, orange needles, m. p. 152°, were also prepared. 

Ethyl valerylacetate, 0F 2 Pr*C0*CH 2 *C0 2 Et, b.p. 110—112°/16 mm. 
(compare Blaise and Luttringer, BulL Soc . chim , 1905, [lii], 33,1103), is 
obtained in 28% yield. It gives a copper salt, green needles, m. p. 91°, 
which, when boiled with methyl alcohol, is converted into a blue basic 
salt, C 9 H 15 0 8 *Cu0Me, m p. 80°. It is transformed by hydrazine 
hydrate into 3-n -butylpyrazolone, white leaflets, m. p. 197°. 

Ethyl isovalerate reacts slowly with ethyl acetate with the formation 
of poor yields of eihyli&ovderylacetate , b. p. 96—99°/14 mm. The latter 
gives a green normal copper salt, m. p. 122°, which when boiled with 
methyl alcohol forms indigo-blue crystals of the basic salt , 


m. p. 106—107°. 


C d H 5 O s -OuOMe, 


Ethyl heptoylacetate, b. p. 123—126°/11 mm. (compare Moureuand 
Delange, A., 1903, i, 676), is obtained in 40% yield by the condensation 
of ethyl heptoate with ethyl acetate. The following new compounds 
have been prepared from it: A-phenylhydrazino-l-phenyl-Z-lbexyl-h- 


pyrazolone , orange-yellow needles, m. p. 100—101°; 4-p -nitrophmyl- 
hydrazino-l-p-nitrophenyl-Z-hexyl-5-pyrazolone, orange needles, m. p. 
192°; l-phenylS-hexyl-5-pyrazolone, nearly white leaflets, m. p. 83—84°, 
formed by heating at its b. p. for a few moments an acetic acid solution 
of molecular quantities of the ketonic ester and phenylhydrazine. If 
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in the latter case 2 to 
-$-[OH 2 VCH s 3 molecules of phenyl- 
hydrazine are employed 
for each molecule of 
ketonic ester, l-phenyl-3- 
hexy lb is pyrazolone 
(formula I), crystalline 
powder, m. p. 276—278° 
(decomp.), is obtained, 
which, when heated in 
alkaline solution with 
sodium nitrite and 
subsequently acidified, 
yields the compound (formula II) crystallising in blue needles, in. p. 


OH 8 *[OH 3 y c—cs—OH- 

N CO CO if 

^NPh ^Ph 
(10 

OH 8 -[OH ? ] t -C-9=g-g.[CH 2 ] 6 -OH 8 


\/ 

NPh 


\/ 

NPh 


(II.) 


The method has also been successfully applied to certain cyclic esters. 
Ethyl benzoate and ethyl acetate gave ethyl benzoylacetate in 80% 
yield (compare Wahl, A., 1908, i, 6-17 ; Wahl and Siiberzweig, A., 1912, 
i, 114), whilst the couesponding methyl ester gave an 85% yield of 
methyl benzoylacetate. Propyl benzoylacetate, prepared by boiling 
methyl benzoylacetate with propyl alcohol in a fractionating apparatus 
so arranged that the displaced methyl alcohol slowly distils, forms an 
amber liquid, b. p. X54-—156°/12 mm., D° 1*114. The normal copper 
salt forms green leaflets, m. p. 145—146°, whilst the basic salt, 
0 12 H 1B O 8 *0uUMe, consists of blue crystals, m. p. 195°. 

The normal green copper salt, m. p. 183°, of wo butyl benzoylacetate 
is decomposed by boiling methyl alcohol with formation of the bluish- 
grey basic salt, C 38 H 16 0 8 *Cu0Me, m. p. 191°, and by boiling ethyl 
alcohol into the blue basic salt, o 18 h J5 o 8 •CuOEt, m. p. 188°. 

Under the conditions used in the preparation of the benzoylacetate?, 
a 60% yield of methyl o-methoxybenzoylacetate and a 62% yield of 
methyl anisoylacetate were obtained. The yield of ethyl turoylacetate 
was 76% of the theoretical (compare Torrey and Zanetti, A., 1907, i, 146 j 
1908, i, 840; 1910, i, 892). H. W. 


[Preparation of an Anthracene Derivative.] Ohbmische 

Fabrik Grijesheim - Elektron 
(D.R.-P. 255641).—The com¬ 
pound (annexed formula) is 
obtained when pyrazoleanth- 
rone (A., 1906, i, 904) is boiled 
with potassium hydroxide (5 
parts) and alcohol (10 parts) 
until the so-obtained blue colour 
ceases to gain intensity. 

E. M. G. M. 



New Derivatives of Azoxybenzene. Angelo Angbli and Bruno 
Yalori (Atti A. Accad, Lined, 1913, [v], 22, i, 132—140. Compare 
A., 1912, i, 321).— -p -Azobenzenecarboxylic acid (which has m. p. 241°) 

VOL. CIV. i. oo 
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is conveniently prepared from p-aminobenzoic acid and nitrosobenzene 
When it is treated in acetic acid solution with hydrogen peroxide, 
P^zoxybensseiiecarboxylic acid, NPhIN0*C 6 H 4 *C0 2 H, is obtained; it 
crystallises in yellow needles, m. p. 241°. Its ethyl ester, 0 1B H. u 0 8 N 2 , 
has m. p. 68°. The acid yields ju-azobenzenecarboxylic acid on reduction. 
When it is treated with bromine in the presence of iron filings, 
^h'<mio-p-azoxybenze 7 iecarboxylic acid, O 18 H 0 O 8 N 2 Br, is produced; it is 
a yellowish-white, crystalline powder, m. p. 280°. The ethyl ester of 
this acid, C 15 H 18 0 8 N 2 Br, has m. p. 114°. When ^-azoxybenzenecar- 
boxylic acid is nitrated in glacial acetic acid solution, pnitro-fi-azoxy- 
benzenecarboxylic acid, O 18 H 0 O 5 N 8 , is obtained as a yellow, crystalline 
powder, m. p. about 260° with evolution of gas. If kept for an hour 
on the water-bath with excess of concentrated sulphuric acid, 
/3-azoxy benzenecarboxylic acid undergoes rearrangement, yielding 
^ydroxyazobenzene-4!-carboxylic acid, H0 , 0 6 H 4 *^,N*C 6 H 4 *CO 2 H, 
which forms red crystals, m. p. 266° (decomp,). 

a-Azoxybenzenecarboxylic add, OINTh!N*C 0 H 4 *CO 2 H, is formed in 
the preparation of the j8-acid, and can be separated from it by reason 
of its greater solubility in acetic acid. It is also obtained by the 
action of chromic acid on the ^-compound It forms pale yellow 
scales, m. p. 231°. Its ethyl ester, 0 16 H 14 0 8 lSr« has m, p. 77*5°. The 
a-acid is not acted on by bromine. On reduction with aluminium 
amalgam, it yields ^-azobenzenecarboxylic acid. 

ft-p-Azoxybmzenemlphonic add, C 12 H 10 O 4 N 2 S, prepared by the action 
of hydrogen peroxide on p-azobenzenesulphonic acid, forms pale 
yellow needles, m. p. 144°. The silver salt, C 12 H 9 0 4 N 2 SAg, crystallises 
in lustrous laminae. The acid described under the name of p-azoxyben- 
zenesulphonic acid by Limpricht (A., 1885, 984) cannot have this 
structure. jS-^-Azoxybenzenesulphonic acid yields a bromo-derivative, 
^bromo-fi-azoxybmzmesvlphmic add , O 12 H 0 O 4 N 2 SBr, which does not 
melt at 280°. ftp -Azoxybenzenesulphonic acid suffers the Wallach 
rearrangement, yielding a red, crystalline powder, O 12 H l0 O 4 lN 2 S, which 
blackens about 200°, but does not melt. 

a-2 : 4: SdVinitroazoxybenz&ne , 0:NPhIN*0 6 H 2 (N0 2 ) 8 , is obtained in 
long, pale yellow needles, m. p. 170°, by the action of hydrogen 
peroxide on trinitroazobenzene. This substance dissolves unaltered in 
nitric acid {D 1*45) and in bromine, but when it is dissolved in nitric 
acid of I) 1*52, and the solution kept for twelve hours, it yields a 
^ronftro-derivative, C 12 H 0 O 9 N fl , which forms yellow prisms, m. p. 
192°. R.Y.S. 

Diazo-compounds derived by the Action of AHraH on 
Nitrosophthalimidine. Simplified Preparation of Nitroso- 
phthalimidine. Alfred Oppe (Ber., 1913, 46, 1095—1099).— 
Aqueous alkali transforms nitrosophthalimidine into o-hydroxymethyl- 
benzoic acid or its lactone (Graebe, A., 1889, 140), diazo-compounds 
being probably formed as intermediate products. The isolation of the 
latter has been accomplished by substituting absolute methyl-alcoholic 
sodium xnethoxide for aqueous alkali hydroxide in opening the 
lactam ring. 

When a solution of sodium xnethoxide in absolute methyl alcohol 
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is added to a well-cooled suspension of nitrosophthalimidine in dry 
ether, a micro-crystalline salt separates, analysis of which gives results 
intermediate between those required for the salt diazoxide , 
C0 2 Na-G 6 H 4 -CH 2 -N 2 *ONa, 

and the ester diazoxide , C0 2 Me*C 6 II 4 , CH 2 *N 2 *0Na, The former could 
be obtained in the pure state by pouring the freshly-prepared reaction 
mixture into a large quantity of cooled ether, but the latter could 
not be obtained pure. When the above reaction mixture is treated 
with dry carbon dioxide before the separation of crystals occurs, 
methyl o-diaz<methylbmzoate } C0 2 Me*C c H 4 *0HIN 2 , needles, m. p. 34°, 
is obtained, which is readily decomposed by phenol with quantitative 
evolution of nitrogen and formation of methyl o-phenoxymetkylbenzoate , 
00 2 Me-0 fi H 4 -CH 2 -0Ph, needles, m. p. 52*5°, b. p. 204°/13 mm. The 
corresponding free aoid crystallises in needles, m. p. 126°, and is 
decomposed by fummg hydrochloric acid at 170—180° into phenol and 
o-hydroxymethylbenzoic acid. The latter is converted by heat into 
phthalide, leaflets, m. p. 73°. 

The following process is recommended for the preparation of nitroso¬ 
phthalimidine. Nearly boiling 25% hydrochloric acid is gradually 
added to a paste made by grinding phthalimide and zinc dust with a 
small quantity of water. The mixture is maintained at its boiling 
point until there is no further action on the zinc, filtered, cooled, and 
treated with a concentrated aqueous solution of sodium mtiite. In 
this manner, 100 grams of phthalimide yield 75 grams of nitroso¬ 
phthalimidine. H. W. 

« 

Etherification of o-Hydroxyazo*compounds. II. G. Charbier 
and G. Ferreri {Atti i?. Accad . Sci Torino, 1913-13, 48, 539—556. 
Compare A., 1912, i, 812).— \-Benzeneazo-%naphthyl ethyl ether , 
OEfO 10 H 6 *N:NPh, forms garnet-red tablets, m. p. 79°; in its prepara¬ 
tion 50% potassium hydroxide is used instead of 30% sodium hydroxide. 
When the substance is reduced with zinc and acetic acid, aniline and 
1 -amino-2-naphthy 1 ethyl ether are produced. The hydrochloride *, 
C 18 H 16 ON 3 ,2HOl, crystallises in heavy, green leaflets, which have a 
metallic lustre. The hydrobromide is a coffee-coloured, crystalline 
powder. The hydriodide is a heavy, dark coffee-coloured, crystalline 
powder. 

l-a~Tolueneazch2-naphthyl ethyl ether , OEfC 10 H n 'NIN*C 0 H 4 Me, crys¬ 
tallises in garnet-red, flattened needles, m. p. 36°. It dissolves in 
concentrated sulphuric acid, giving a red coloration, and dissolves also 
in dilute acids, forming red solutions. The hydrochloride, 
0 19 H 18 0N 2 ,2HC1, 

crystallises in needles with a green, metallic lustze. 

l-m-Tolvmec&o-2-naphthyl methyl ether , OMe*C 10 H 6 *N^ N*O 0 H 4 Me, 
forms garnet-red, tabular crystals, m. p. 81°. The hydrochloride forms 
minute, red crystals with a golden lustre. 

l-m-Tolueneazo-2-naphthyl ethyl ether , OEt'C 10 H 6 # NIN*O 6 H 4 Me, 
crystallises in red leaflets, m. p. 84°. The hydrochloride is a heavy, 
coffee-coloured substance. 

l^-Tohieneazo-2-naphthyl ethyl ether , OEt*C l0 H 0 *NIN*O ft H 4 Me, crys- 

oo 2 
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tallises in red, prismatic needles, m. p. 48°. The hydrochloride , 
C 1Q H 18 0N 2 ,2HC1, forms reddish-brown needles with a golden lustre. 

1 -m-Chlorobenzeneazo-2-naphthyl methyl ether, 

OMe* C 10 H$* N: N* O fl H 4 Cfl, 

crystallises in bright red prisms or needles, m. p. 77°. The hydro - 
chloride forms red needles. 

bm^Chlorobenzeneazo~2^naphthyl ethyl ether , OEt*C 30 H 6 *NIN*C 6 H 4 CJ, 
forms red needles, m. p. 35°. The hydrochloride forms dark garnet-red 
crystals with a golden lustre. 

l-$-Chlorobenzmeazo-2-naphthyl metftyl ether , 
OMe-O 10 H 6 -N:N-O 6 H 4 Cl, 

crystallises in shining red needles, m. p. 65°. The hydrochloride , 
O^HjgONgCl^HCl, is a red, crystalline substance. 

1-p -C?d<^obenxeneazo- k 2‘na^hyl ethyl ether , OEt‘C 10 H e> 'NIN*O b H 4 CI, 
crystallises in red needles with a golden lustre, m. p. 53^ L’he 

hydrochloride is a reddish-brown, crystalline powder. 
bop-Dichlorobenzeneazo-2-napfithyl methyl ether, 
OMe-O 10 F 6 -N:N-O 6 H s Cl 2 , 

forms garnet-red leaflets, m. p. 98°. The hydrochloride is a red, 
crystalline powder having a metallic lustre. 

1 -ao-IXcMorobenze7ieazo-2-naphthyl ethyl ether , 
OEt-O 10 H 6 -N:N-O 6 H 8 Cl 2 , 

separates in garnet-red needles, m. p. 102°. The hydrochloride forms 
minute, reddish-brown crystals with a metallic lustre. 

1 -m~jBromobenz6nea,zo-2~naphthyl methyl ether , 

* OMe-C 10 H 8 -N:N-O 6 H 4 -Br, 

crystallises in ruby-red needles, m. p. 92°. The hydroddoride is a 
red, crystalline substance having a metallic lustre. 

l-m-Bromobenzeneazo-2-naphthylethyl ether , OEt-C 10 H 6 *N:F*O b H s ’Br, 
forms crusts of golden-yellow needles, m. p, 52°, The hydrochloride 
crystallises in metallic-looking, green leaflets. 

The m. p. of 1-p-methoxybei zeneazo-2-naphtbyl ethyl ether is 55—56°, 
not 52—58°, as stated in the former paper. The kydroctdoride of the ether 
is a reddish-brown, crystalline powder having a green metallic lustre. 
l'm-Nitrobe7izentazo-2-naphthyl methyl ether, 

OMe-O 10 H fi -N:N-O c H 4 -NO 2 , 

crystallises in small, red needles, m. p. 94—95°. The hydrochloride is a 
red, crystalline substance, as also is the hydrobromide . 

1 -m- Nitrobenzeneazo-%na>phthyl ethyl ether , OEt* C 10 H 6 *XI N•0 ( jH 4 *N0 2 , 
forms garnet red needles, m. p. 106—107°. The hydrochloride is a red, 
crystalline powder. 

The salts of these ethers are to be assigned the constitutions 

o-c 10 h 6 -n:n^ci. 

NS 

Tt. Y. S. 

Hydroxyazo-compounds and Quinonephenylhydrazones of 
the Anthracene Series. Kurt H. Meyer and Karl Zajimt 
{Annoden, 1913, S96, 152—166).—Benzeneazoanthranol, identical 
with the substance obtained by Kaufler and Suohanek by the con- 


indicated by the following formula: Cl~5 
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densation of benzenediazonium chloride and anthranol, is prepared by 
ti eating 9:9-dibromoanthrone with alcoholic phenylhydrazine \ only 
the one substance is produced at -10° or at the b. p., or by working 
in other solvents. The same substance also is immediately recovered 
when the deep blue solution of benzeneazoanthranol in alcoholic 
potassium hydroxide is added to sulphuric acid at 0 U . No evidence of 
the existence of the parent substance as anthtaquinonephenylhydrazone 
has been obtained. Benzeneazoanthranol yields differently coloured 
solutions m different solvents, develops a deep brown coloration with 
concentrated sulphuric acid, forms coloured additive compounds with 
stannic chloride and aluminium chloride, reacts instantly with alcoholic 
bromine, and is stable to boiling acetic acid; it is hydrolysed by 5% 
alcoholic sulphuric or hydrochloric acid after boiling for seven 
hours. All these properties, except variability of colour in solution, 
are also characteristic of benzeneazoanthranyl benzoate , 

NPh:N-C<§«|C>C-OBz, 

m. p. 230—231°, dark red crystals with a metallic lustre, which is 
prepared by treating benzeneazoanthranol in acetone with aqueous 
sodium hydroxide and benzoyl chloride in the cold; by prolonged 
boiling with alcoholic hydrochloric acid, it yields benzoic acid, anthra- 
quinone, and phenylhydrazine. On the contrary, anthraquinonebenzoyl- 

phenylhydrazone , NPhBz^NIC^Q^gC^O, m. p. 172—173°, orange- 

yellow prisms, prepared by heating 9:9-dibromoanthrone, alcoholic 
benzoylphenylhydrazine and sodium carbonate, develops a yellow 
coloration with concentrated sulphuric acid, does not form additive 
compounds with metallic chlorides, is only slowly attacked by alcoholic 
bromine, and is rapidly hydrolysed by boiling dilute acetic acid. It 
cannot be transformed into benzeneazcanthranyl benzoate by ether and 
powdered potassium hydroxide. 

ArUhraqmnomphenylimthylhydrazone, NPhMe'N IC<Cq 

m. p. 147—148°, red prisms with metallic lustre, is obtained by heat¬ 
ing 9:9’dibromoanthrone with alcoholic as-plenylmethylhydrazine or 
by treating benzeneazoanthranol in aqueous acetone with sodium 
hydroxide and methyl sulphate. It is not affected by alcoholic potassium 
hydroxide, but is hydrolysed to anthraquinone and as-phenylmethyl- 
hydrazine by boiling dilute acetic acid or alcoholic hydrochloric acid. 
It is thus seen that the acylation of benzeneazoanthranol in alkaline 
solution is a process of direct substitution (an O-ester being formed), 
whilst the alkylation is a case of addition followed by elimination (an 
Aether being formed). 

At the present time aliphatic hydroxyazo-compounds, such as phenyl- 
azoacetylacetone, are generally regarded as hydrazones, for example, 
NHPh* jN:C(COM e) 2 , because they yield JV-esters [NBzPh-N:0(COMe)J 
by acylation. 1 he evidence is by no means conclusive, however, 
because the hydroxyazo-compound can yield the tester as follows; 

0Na-0M6:0(N:NPh)-00Me —> Na ^>CMe-0(:N*NBzPh)-00Me 

—^ NBzPh*NIC(COMe) 2 . The colour, solubility in aqueous alkalis, 
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and reactivity with alcoholic bromine are all in harmony with 
the formulation of aliphatic hydroxyazo-compounds as hydroxy azo¬ 
compounds. 

Anthraquinoneoxime is obtained by treating 9 :9-dibromoanthrone 
with alcoholic hydroxylamine and dry sodium carbonate. The same 
substance is at once precipitated when its alkaline solution is acidified 
with sulphuric acid at 0°; nitrosoanthranol is not isolated. 0. S. 

Action of Acids on Proteins. D. Calugareanu (Bull Acad . 
Sci. Roumaine , 1912/13, 1, 40—42).—With the object of deciding 
whether the products of the action of acids on proteins are chemical 
compounds which are hydrolytically dissociated in aqueous solution, or 
are simply adsorption products, the author has studied the electrical 
conductivity of a number of acids (hydrochloric, sulphuric, chromic, 
acetic, citric, lactic, trichloroacetic, and picric) at different dilutions in 
aqueous solution, on the one hand, and in aqueous solution in the 
presence of various proteins (serum-albumen, serum-globulm, and 
gelatin) on the other, the experimental conditions being so chosen 
that the concentration of the protein remains constant, the con¬ 
centration of acid alone varying. 

Since the curves obtained are closely similar to that given by a 
solution of glycine under similar conditions, the author is led to the 
conclusion that the foim of the curve is largely due to the hydrolytic 
dissociation of the product of the action of acids on the protein. He 
does not consider, however, that the phenomenon of adsorption is 
completely excluded. H. W. 

The Relations of the Phenols and their Derivatives to 
Proteins. Mechanism of Disinfection. II. Effects of Various 
Factors on the Germicidal and Protein-precipitating Powers 
of the Phenols. Evelyn A. Cooper (Biockem. 1913, 7, 
175—185. Compare A., 1912, ii, 1199).—The introduction of hydroxyl 
groups decreases, and of nitro- or methyl groups, increases, the 
bactericidal and protein-precipitating powers of phenol. The mono- 
hydric phenols are superior to the alcohols in both directions. Sodium 
chloride increases both properties through increasing the solubility of 
phenols in proteins; alcohol behaves in the opposite way. Solutions 
of phenol in fat possess no such activities. Small amounts of alkali 
inhibit the power to precipitate proteins, without affecting the 
germicidal power; the explanation of this is not apparent. The 
precipitating action of phenol is increased by the addition of acids. 
The absorption of phenols by bacteria is the initial stage in dis¬ 
infection ; the germicidal action is not due to a union of the phenols 
with the bacterial protoplasm (as with formaldehyde), but to a de- 
emulsifying action upon the colloidal suspension of some constituent 
protein or proteins essential for the vitality of the organisms. 

W. D. H. 

The Relations of the Phenols and their Derivatives to 
Proteins. Mechanism of Disinfection. III. The Chemioal 
Action of p-Benzoquinone on Proteins. Evelyn A. Cooper (. Bio - 
chem. 1913, 7, 186—196).—p-Benzoquinone gives a red colour 
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with various proteins and amino-acids (confirmatory of Wiirster and 
Raciborski); the proteins can be isolated in a coloured state from the 
solutions, but could not be decolorised. Their solubilities and other 
properties are changed, hence they had been chemically altered. 
^-Benzoquinone in absolute alcohol does not produce the colour; and 
treatment of the proteins with formaldehyde inhibits the reaction, 
except in the case of gelatin, aniline, and ammonia. The effect of 
formaldehyde indicates that proteins, proteoses, and amino-acids react 
with p-benzoquinone through their amino- or imino-groups. No colour 
reaction was obtained with ^-benzoquinonedioxime, which shows 
probably that the reacting groups of the proteins condense with the 
ketonic groups of the quinone. The effect of the latter therefore 
resembles that of formaldehyde. Acetone differs from p-benzoquinone 
by acting as a protein precipitant. The germicidal power of p-benzo- 
quinone is due to its chemical action on some constituent protein or 
proteins of the bacteria. W. D. H. 

Nitro-derivatives of the Proteins. Albrecht Kossel and 
Franz Weiss (Zeitech, physiol Chem. } 1913, 84, 1—10).—The arginine 
group in the molecule of the higher proteins is as accessible to nitration 
by means of a mixture of concentrated nitric and sulphuric acids as 
that in the protamines. 

Nitroclupeine, like nitroarginine, when digested at 38° with normal 
sodium hydroxide solution loses carbon dioxide, ammonia, and nitrous 
oxide, a derivative of ornithine being formed. The amount of go.** 
formed confirms this interpretation of the change, and the method is 
applicable to the determination of the nitro-group in nitroguanidine 
and of the nitroamino-groups in nitrated proteins. 

In the case of edestin it is shown that in addition to the guanidine 
complex of the arginine constituent a further guanidine complex is 
present in the molecule, which forms a nitroamine. This is in agree¬ 
ment with Ofcon’s (A., 1904, i, 1067) suggestion of such a second 
guanidine complex in ^r-mucin, casein, and gelatin. E. F. A. 

Action of Arsenious Acid, Arsenic Acid, and Phosphoric 
Acid on Albumin. Corrado Bongiovanni (Gazzetta, 1913, 43, i, 
161—163).—From measurements of the conductivity of solutions of 
albumin and of the above acids separately, and of the binary mixtures 
of the acids with albumin, the author finds no evidence that com¬ 
bination with the albumin occurs. The diminution of conductivity 
which takes place on mixing is to be ascribed to a lessening of the 
mobility of the ions by the colloidal substance. R V. S, 

Acid Decomposition Products of Hsemin. Oskar Piloty and 
Edmund Dormann (JBer. 9 1913, 46,1002—1008).—The acid decomposi¬ 
tion products of hasmin obtained on reduction with hydrogen iodide and 
acetic acid contain four components: phonopyrrolecxrboxylic acid, 
xanthopyrrolecarboxylic acid, wophonopyrrolecarboxylic acid, and an 
acid so far only obtained as a syrup. 

In view of the possibility that xanthopyrrolecarboxylic acid, 
O 10 H 16 OgN, might be wophonopyrroleearboxylie acid, C 9 H ]8 0 2 N, 
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contaminated with the product of the action of ethyl alcohol on its 
picrate, it has been further investigated and its individuality 
established. 

The picrate of phonopyrrolecarboxylic acid when heated in ethyl or 
methyl alcoholic solution in presence of free picric acid is rapidly and 
completely esterified at the carboxyl group. The free methyl ester 
crystallises in long, flat, colourless needles, m. p. 59°; its picrate has 
m p. 122°. The corresponding ethyl ester forms six-sided, colourless 
plates, m. p. 134°; its picrate crystallises in pale yellow, flat, prismatic 
needles of rhombic habit, m. p. 93°. 

The acid mixture yields a fourth crystalline acid, O 10 H 1B O 8 N, 
phonopyrrolecarboxylic acid-d , which crystallises in colourless needles 
pointed at either end. The picrate separates in characteristic yellow 
(ry stals, m. p. 132°. The new acid is perhaps identical with compounds 
described by H. Fischer (A., 1912, i, 384, 901), and obtained by the 
action of sodium methoxide on pyrrole derivatives. E. F. A. 

Sulphuric Acid Hsematoporphyriu. Ant. Hamsik {Zeitsch. 
physiol Chem 1913, 84, 60—66).—Hsematoporphyrin, prepared from 
hsemin by means of concentrated sulphuric acid, was obtained as an 
amorphous, dark blue powder. By solution in acetic,acid containing 
10% of water, the addition of concentrated hydrochloric acid, and 
enough dilute acid to make the amount of water 40%, the pigment 
was ohtained partly crystalline in dark green needles or long rods, 
usually aggregated in stellate or bunched clusters, and partly crystal¬ 
line in red aggregates of varying size, or in indefinite green masses. 

Crystals were also obtained by dissolving the original product in 
acetone and hydrochloric acid. E. F. A. 

The Kinetics of Invertin Action. Leonor Miohablis and (Miss) 
Maud L. Menten (Biochem. Zeitsch 1913, 49, 333—369).—The 
authors, whilst accepting generally Victor Hemi’s generalisations as 
to the method of the ferment action, call attention to two defects in his 
experimental method. They show that the hydrogen-ion concentration 
of the solutions has not been taken into account, and that the multi- 
rotation of sugar has been neglected. They remedy the first defect 
by working in an acetate mixture, prepared according to Bfirensen, 
which gives the optimal conditions of action, and they remedy the 
second defect by reading the polarisations after the sugar mixture has 
been allowed to remain with sodium hydroxide solution, which inhibits 
the action of the ferment. Like Henri, therefore, they use the 
pol&rimetric method for investigating the change. They assume that 
the invertin enters into combination with sucrose to form a labile 
compound, which decomposes according to the scheme: 1 mol. sucrose- 
invertin compound —1 mol. dextrose+1 mol. lsevulose + 1 mol. 
invertin. It is only through the intermediation of the sucrose-invertin 
compound that inversion takes place. The invertin can also combine 
with the scission products to form compounds, but as these are not 
labile, the only effect of their formation is to diminish the amount of 
ferment available for combination with the sucrose, and thus to inhibit 
the inversion* The present communication deals chiefly with the 
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methods for the determination of the dissociation constants of the 
various invertin-sugar compounds. For sucrose, the following equation 
is evolved : # = (7$.[4S]/([£]+&), where v is the initial reaction velocity, 
C is a constant depending on the arbitrarily chosen units employed for 
measuring change (in this case the rotation changes), F is the concen¬ 
tration of the sugar. Tc the dissociation constant, and the concentra¬ 
tion of the ferment. If & is kept constant and S is altered, v/C& 
can be replaced by V, and the equation becomes [$]/([£]+^)> which 

is identical in form with the residuary dissociation curve of an acid. 
The methods are given (graphic and others) for determining k, which 
for the sucrose-invertin compound was found to be 0*0167, By 
measuring the inhibition of inversion produced by various carbo¬ 
hydrates, the dissociation constant of the compounds of invertin 
with other sugars was ascertained. For this purpose the equation: 
k l **lf’k/[(S+k)(vQ/v 1 -1)}, was evolved, where A 1 is the constant in 
question, F is the amount of inhibitory sugar, v 0 and v 1 the initial 
rates of inversion in the presence and absence of inhibitory sugars 
(such as Isevulose), and the other symbols have the meanings already 
described. It was found that mannitol and glycerol, as well as carbo¬ 
hydrates, had a power of combining with invertin, but that the 
affinity for these of the ferment, as determined by the dissociation 
constants, was less than that for sucrose. Lactose had practically 
no combining power, and therefore does not appreciably inhibit sugar 
inversion. The decomposition of the sucrose-invertin compound was 
found to be a unimolecular reaction. S. B. S. 

The Dialysis of Maltase. Ladislas Kopaczewski (Compt. rend., 
1913, 156, 918—921).—A sample of maltase (taka-diastase) was 
submitted, first to ordinarv dialysis, and then to Dher^’s process of 
electrical dialysis (compare A., 1910, ii, 515). Ordinary dialysis 
causes the hydrolysing power of the maltase to increase very con¬ 
siderably to a maximum (200% of original power), after which it 
diminishes slightly to 180%. Prolonged dialysis produces no further 
change. Electrical dialysis at this stage removes more of the 
electrolytes present, and produces a slight further diminution in the 
diastatic power. The maltase travels in the electrical field towards 
the negative pole ; thus purified, the maltase has a feebly acid reaction 
to helianthin, and conductivity measurements give AT =*3*8 x 10~°. 

W. G. 


Aotion of Ammonia Gas on Diastase. III. Theodor Panzer 
(Zettsch. physiol. Chem., 1913, 84, 161—188- Compare A., 1912, i, 
113),—When dry ammonia gas is passed over diastase preparations 
a small quantity is absorbed. In addition to ammonium salt forma¬ 
tion and physical adsorption, ammonia is taken up and an equivalent 
of water liberated in two ways. In one instance an atomic group is 
formed, which combines both with acids and with formaldehyde; in 
another, the new group has neither of these properties. Such changes 
are assumed to indicate the replacement of an alcoholic hydroxyl 
by an amino-group and the interaction of an aldehyde group with 
ammonia. 
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The enzymic activity of the diastase is increased rather than 
hindered by the action of the ammonia. It is assumed that diastatic 
activity is not connected with the presence of a free aldehyde group or 
of an alcoholic hydroxyl. E. F. A. 

The Reversibility of Ferment Actions: Emulsin and ft 
Methyl Glucoside. Emile Bourquelot and £mile Verdon ( Compt . 
rmd., 1913, 156, 957—959).—Experiments on ^-methyl glucoside and 
emulsin confirm in every respect the results previously obtained with 
j8-ethyl glucoside (compare Bourquelot and Bridel, A., 1912, i, 928; this 
vol., i, 212 ; Bourquelot and Coirre, this vol., i, 410). W. G. 

Action of High Temperatures on the Dried Nucleases of Vege¬ 
table Origin. E. C.Teodobesco (C'owzjoArenc?, 1913,156,1081—1084. 
Compare A., 1912, i, 1042).—A study of the effect of heat on the 
enzymatic properties of dried nucleases from four different sources of 
vegetable origin. The dried nucleases of the plants studied only lose 
their activity towards sodium nucleate after heating for thirty mmutes 
at the following moderately high temperatures. The riui lease from 
Everma prunastri becomes inactive at 145°, that from Lycopeidon 
gemmatum between 141° and 156°, that from brewer’s yeast at 153°, and 
that from Sticta ptUmonacea at 162°, W. G. 

Preparation of a Nitro-3-aminophenyl-1 -arsinic Acid. 
Farbweeke toem. Meistee, Lucius <fc Bbuning (D.B.-P. 256343).— 
Two isomeric nitroaminophenylarsinic acids are known, and the third 
isomeride has now been prepared as follows: 

Carboethoxy-m-arsanUic acid , m. p. 18*0° (decomp.), i3 obtained by 
treating an aqueous solution of 3-aminophenylarsinic acid with ethyl 
chloro-formate; this, when dissolved in fuming sulphuric acid at 0° 
and tieated with nitric acid (26%), furnishes the coriesponding nitro- 
compound (a yellow, crystalline powder), which, on hydrolysis at 
70—80° with concentrated sulphuric acid, gives rise to %-nitro-Z amino- 
phenylcursinic acid , orange-yellow needles. 

2 :3- Diaminophenylarsinic acid , obtained by reducing the preceding 
compound with sodium hyposulphite at the ordinary temperature, 
forms glistening leaflets, m. p. 205—208°; it furnishes an azoimide on 
treatment with nitrous acid, 

Z-Eitro-SJiydroxyphenylarsinic acid is obtained by the action of 
concentrated potassium hydroxide on 2-nitio-3*ammophenylarsinic 
acid, and this on reduction with sodium hyposulphite gives rise to 
2 : V-diamino-Z : ^-dthydroccyarsenobenzene. F. M. G. M. 
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Oxidising and Reducing Enzymes and their Role in the 
Process of Respiration. Alexis Bach (Arch. Set. phys. nut , 
1913, 35, 240—262).—A summary of the present knowledge of the 
subject. Emphasis is laid on the following conclusions. (1) In 
order to utilise the oxygen of the air to effect oxidation, the cell 
produces an enzyme (an oxygenase), a substance which is readily 
oxidised, fixing molecular oxygen to form a peroxide. (2^ A second 
enzyme (the peroxydase) accelerates the oxidising action of the 
peroxides, acting on them in the same way as ferrous sulphate does 
towards hydrogen peroxide. (3) The peroxides are readily trans¬ 
formed by hydrolysis into hydrogen peroxide, which is also formed 
as a primary product during hydrolytic oxidation. Owing to its 
rapid rate of diffusion, this accumulation of hydrogen peroxide 
might damage the cell protoplasm. To guard against this, the cell 
produces an enzyme-catalase, which rapidly decomposes hydrogen 
peroxide into water and inert oxygen. Catalase thus acts as a 
regulator of the respiratory process. (4) To effect hydrolytic 
oxidation, an enzyme, perhydridase, is present, which accelerates 
both oxidation and reduction just as do the metals of the platinum 
group. The reductase consists of the enzyme, water, and an 
oxidisable substance which fixes the oxygen derived from the water, 
leaving the hydrogen free to effect reduction. E. F. A. 

Mechanism of Stimulation by Lack of Oxygen. H. S. 
Gasser and Arthur S. Loevenhart (Proc. Amer . Sotf, B*ol. Chem 
1912-13, xxx—xxxi; J . Biol. Chsm.> 14).—Lack of oxygen decrees 
the oxidation, and so stimulates the cells of the respiratory, cardio- 
inhibitory, and vaso-motor centres. Decrease in oxidation stimulates 
per se, and not by the accumulation of katabolic products. 

W. D. H. 

The Relationship between the'Sugar Content of Erythro¬ 
cytes and Glycolysis. Adam Loeb (Biochem, Zeitsch 1913, 49, 
413—425).—Observations of previous observers are confirmed, 
according to which the red blood corpuscles of different species 
possess different contents of sugar, which are characteristic of each 
species. In the case of man, the corpuscles contain about the same 
percentage of sugsr as the serum \ in the dog they contain less, and 
in the case of sheep and pig, the corpuscles only contain very small 
amounts of sugar. The corpuscles of ox occupy an intermediary 
place as regards the sugar content. Tho larger the sugar content of 
corpuscles, the greater the amount of glycolysis they produce on 
incubation. The conclusion is drawn that those corpuscles produce 
glycolysis most readily which are the most readily permeable by 
sugar. Glycolysis of added sugar is therefore not wholly dependent 
on the presence of white corpuscles, S, B, S, 
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Oxy cholesterol E. Schreiber and Lenard ( Biochem . Zeittoh.i 
1913, 49, 458—465).—This substance pre-exists as such in the 
blood. It is also found in the brain, lungs, heart, intestine, spleen, 
kidneys, muscles, sometimes in the pancreas. It is, however, not 
present in the liver. The failure to find the substance in this organ 
is shown not to be due to imperfect technique. # Oxycholesterol is 
absent from the blood in diabetic coma. Preliminary experiments 
are described which are directed towards ascertaining the action of 
the liver towards oxycholesterol. S. B. S. 

The Nature of the Destruction of Heetnoglobin during the 
Autolysis of Organs. Soichibo Miura ( Biochew . ZeiUcK , 1913, 
49, 137—143).—The disappearance of the blood pigment from 
autolysing mixtures, as observed by Hess and Saxl, is confirmed. 
This is not due to an enzyme in the mixture, but is a coagulative 
process, which takes place rapidly in the presence of chloroform, 
which is used as an antiseptic; the blood colour disappears from 
solution, in fact, when a solution is incubated with chloroform 
without the presence of any organ. The hsematin component 
remains unchanged in quantity during the process of incubation. 
When organs are present, the coagulum is carried down with the 
solids. S. B. S. 

The Action of Leucocytes on Some Hexoses and Pentoses. 
III. Mechanism of Lactic Acid Formation from Carbo¬ 
hydrates. Phcebcs A. Levene and Gustav M. Meyer (J. Biol 
Chem, , 1913, 14, 149—154).—Leucocytes transform dextrose into 
^•lactic acid, but cleavage does not proceed further. There must 
be many intermediate stages in this change. Embden’s view that 
glyceraldehyde is one is not confirmed. Moreover, regardless of 
the nature of .the. hexose (mannose, Isevulose, galactose, dextrose), 
the lactic acid is invariably of the deform. Whether pyruv- 
aldehyde is1>he phase immediately preceding the formation of lactic 
acid remains to be established. Tissues preserved under aseptic con¬ 
ditions act similarly. Dissociation of pentoses by leucocytes does not 
occur. W. D. H. 

The Behaviour of Calcium in the Serum. Peter Rona ami 
Dbngo Takaha&hc (Btoohem : Zeitsck. 1913, 49. 370—380). _ The 
dependence of the solubility of calcium on the hydrogen and 
hydrogen carbonate concentration was investigated. The values, 
according to the laws of mass action of &i-[Ca“HfHCOo] 2 /rH 2 CO a i 
and k 2 = [Ca* * ][HCO ; s ] / [H], were determined. The experimental 
method of determining these constants is given in detail, and the 
values ^ , 1 s=116 , 10"' 6 and A 2 =350 were found. Serum was submitted 
to dialysis against an outer fluid of definite volume of known 
hydrogen carbonate concentration, and the composition of the inner 
and outer fluids was ascertained when equilibrium had been estab¬ 
lished. From the data thus obtained, the conclusion is drawn 
that the calcium hydrogen carbonate is in free diffusible form, but 
forms metastable supersaturated solutions. By the method of com- 
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pensation dialysis, against known phosphate mixtures, results were 
obtained indicating that the phosphate is also freely diffusible. 
The non-diffusible calcium appears therefore to exist in the form 
of calcium protein compounds. S. B. S. 

Mod© of Action of the Anti-coagulating Substance of the 
Plasma of Propeptone. Henbi Stassano (GompL rend., 1913, 
156, 912—915).—A continuation of previous work (compare this 
vol., i, 418) on the coagulation of the plasma of propeptone. On 
diluting samples of the plasma with equal volumes or solutions of 
different chlorides of equivalent strength, the period of time, prior 
to coagulation, increases with rise in molecular weight of the chloride. 
Diminution of the saline concentration by dialysis, or marked 
increase of it by addition of sodium chloride, produces coagulation. 
Addition of a strongly negative colloid hastens coagulation* The 
following conclusions are drawn: (1) In the plasma of propeptone 
the coagulation, in vitro, takes place in two stages: activation of 
the fibrin-ferment, followed by its action on the fibrinogen. There 
is also a third stage, commencing when the colloidal stability of 
the fibrinogen is brought about, which consists in the appearance 
of granules in the uniform gel, this phenomenon being very fugitive 
and only visible under the ultramicroscope in the case of blood. 
(2) The anti-coagulating substance of the propeptone plasma forms 
a complex with the fibrinogen, hindering its precipitation and giving 
rise to a coagulum, without the intervention of one of the above- 
mentioned methods. W. G. 

Digestion in the Chick. T. P. Shaw ( Amer . J. Physiol 1913, 
31, 439—446).—Extracts of the glandular structures of the floor 
of the mouth in the chick contain an amylolytic enzyme active in 
an alkaline medium. This was found in extracts made an hour 
after hatching. The crop secretes no enzymes, but simply retains 
the food whilst salivary digestion goes on. By the second day, the 
gastric juice secreted contains proteolytic and milk-curdling enzymes 
which are active in an acid medium. The functions of the pancreas 
are imperfectly developed before the seventh day after hatching; 
the pancreatic juice then contains the usual three enzymes. The 
liver contains glycogen on the twentieth day of incubation; it 
becomes glvcogen-free twenty-four hours after hatching if no food 
is given. It is found in the liver on the second day after the 
administration of starchy food. Lactose is not a glycogen-former 
in chicks, but acts as an irritant to the gastric and intestinal 
mucous membrane. W. D. H. 

The Dependence of Lipase Action on the Concentration 
of the Hydrogen Ion. Heinrich Davipsohn (Bioohem. Zeitsch., 
1913, 49, 249—277).—The lipoclastic action was investigated by 
the stalagmometric method with the employment of tributyrin as 
substrate. The optimal action of the duodenal lipase of sucklings 
(withdrawn by means of a tube) was at [H # J=3‘2 x 10“ 9 or =8*5. 
A series of experiments was carried out with the same amount of 
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ferment in solutions of different hydrogen ion concentrations, and 
the course of lipolysis investigated. It was assumed that, except 
under optimal conditions, a fraction only of the ferment was active, 
and a method is given of calculating this fraction. If this amount 
is plotted graphically as a function of the hydrogen ion concen¬ 
tration, a curve is obtained which is identical with the dissociation 
curve of a weak acid, and is of the same order of magnitude as a, 
curve deduced in a similar manner for trypsin. The conclusion is 
drawn that the lipase, like trypsin, is an amphoteric electrolyte with 
the acid dissociation constant /«r a = l*0 x 10’ 7 . The lipolytic activity , 
is proportional to the amount of ferment ion present. The lipase 
of the stomach has a broad optimal zone with [H*J between 10’ 6 and 
10’ 4 . The curve obtained for this ferment is similar to the 
invertin curve, and is that of the residuary dissociation curve of an 
ampholyte with the constant £ tt =4*5 x 10’ 7 . The active principle 
of the stomach lipase is bound to the dissociation residue, and the 
optimal activity corresponds with the isoelectric point of the 
ampholyte, the basic dissocation constant of which is about 10’ 12 . 
There is therefore a difference between the gastric and duodenal 
lipases, which can be distinguished from one another by ascertaining 
the optimal [ET] concentration for their action. There is no 
evidence in the case of sucklings of regurgitation from duodenum. 
The lipase of human milk is apparently a pancreatic lipase. 

S. B. S. 

Method of Investigating Metabolism in Babbits, Milk 
being the Only Food. Ernst Laqueur ( Zeitsch . physiol Ch * m ., 
1913, 84, 109—116)—A specially constructed cage for metabolism 
experiments on rabbits is described. For prolonged periods milk 
was the only nutriment given. The advantages of milk are that 
its nitrogen is easily estimated, the urine does not readily decom¬ 
pose, and its secretion is regular. The absorption of milk is rapid, 
and 95% of it is utilised as compared with 65—70% of oats and 
cabbage, W. D. H. 

Amino-acids and Sugar for Rectal Feeding Hubert W. 
Bywaters and A. Rendle Short {Arch. expt. Path P/mm., 1913, 71, 
426—445).—The older observations on the nutritive value of 
enemata are untrustworthy. Not a trace of milk or egg (peptonised 
for twenty to thirty minutes) is absorbed. Amino-acids, however, 
are absorbed, and lead to an increase in urinary nitrogen; the 
ammonia is low in the urine, hence the absorption of putrefaction 
products is absent. Dextrose is better absorbed than lactose; fat 
is badly absorbed. The best enema for rectal feeding is milk which 
has been subjected to pancreatic digestion for twenty-four hours 
plus 5% of dextrose. 

The Functions of the liver in the Metabolism of Fats 
I; Henry S. Rapes (J. Biol Ohm., 1913, 14, 117—134) — Cocoanut 
oil given to cats or dogs by the mouth can be detected in the liver 
in five to six hours. The amount present does not exceed 6% of 
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that absorbed. If cocoanut oil soap plus glycerol and bile are 
injected into the intestine of anaesthetised cats, about 30% of the 
absorbed fatty acid is found in the liver. If an emulsion of the 
oil is given intravenously, 25—60% is found in the liver. During 
absorption the fat in the chyle contains fatty acids with an average 
higher molecular weight than in the oil. The lower acids are 
therefore partly absorbed as sodium salts. The volatile acids from 
the liver absorb more iodine than those from normal livers. The 
increase is not great, but it probably indicates that saturated fatty 
acids containing 10, 12, or 14 carbon atoms may become unsaturated 
in the liver. W. D. H. 

The Influence of Urea Administered by the Mouth on the 
Nitrogenous Metabolism of Pigs. Emil Abderhalden and 
Arno Ed. Lamp^ (Much physiol. Chwn , 1913, 84, 218—222).—No 
evidence was found to support the view that urea in the food acts 
as a protein sparer. In reference to gelatin, attention is drawn 
to the fact that various commercial specimens yield as much as 1% 
of tyrosine, and may even yield tryptophan. It is evident that no 
certain conclusions as to the nutritive value of gelatin can be drawn 
from experiments with such variable material. W. D. H. 

Nitrogen Retention after Feeding on Urea. Reply to 
Abderbalden and Lampe Eduard Grape (Zeitsch. physiol (\hem 
1913, 84, 234—238).—Polemical. The author maintains the 
correctness of his earlier conclusions. W. D« H. 

Influence of Caffeine on Creatine and Creatinine Meta¬ 
bolism William Salant and J. B. Rieger (Proc. Amer . Soc. Biol . 
Chem , 1912-13, xxxv j J\ Biol. Chnn , 14).— Caffyine causes a 
moderate increase in the urinary creatine in fed rabbits, but a large 
increase during inanition; in some experiments, however, neither 
creatine nor creatinine were affected. Experiments on dogs gave 
negative results. W. D. H. 

Metabolism of Nitrogenous Sugar Derivatives. James 
Arthur Hewitt (Biochum. J.> 1913. 7, 207—210).— Dextrose- 
jp-phenetidide given by the mouth or by injection is not toxic in 
amounts up to 4 grams per kilo, of body weight. It produces no 
effect on nitrogenous metabolism, but a reducing substance appears 
in the urine. Some escapes oxidation in the body; p-phenetidine 
in amounts of 0*1 gram per kilo, of body weight is highly toxic. 

W. D. H. 


The Action of Carbon Dioxide on Metabolism. Autolysis 
and Metabolism. VI. Ernst Laqueur (Zeitsch. physiol Ghem 
1913, 84, 117—160).—The nitrogenous metabolism was investigated 
on rabbits during a milk diet and inanition. Carbon dioxide slows 
and deepens the breathing; little or no narcotic action was observed. 
Nitrogenous metabolism was unaffected by a carbon dioxide per¬ 
centage up to 7%. At 10% the output of nitrogen was increased, 
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at 13% very markedly so. In half the experiments this was accom* 
panied by retention of water. The high tension, of the gas is 
regarded as the cause of the increased decomposition of tissue- 
protein, possibly because the activity of autolytic enzymes is 
Heightened. W. D. H. 

Synthetic Powers of Animal Cells. The Action of Sodium 
Nitrate on Nitrogenous Metabolism. Emil Abderhalden and 
Paul JHLirsoh (ZeiUch. physiol. Ohem 19.13, 84,189—20b),—Nitrogeu 
given in the form of sodium nitrate is excreted quantitatively in 
the urine; it takes no direct part in protein metabolism. In two 
cases, however, there was retention of nitrogen, which did not 
correspond with the nitrogen given in the form of sodium nitrate. 
This is important as showing that nitrogen retention may be the 
result of the administration of nitrogenous materials which do not 
participate in metabolism. W. D. H. 

Utilisation of Ammonia Nitrogen in Protein Metabolism^ 
Alonzo E. Taylob and A. 1. Ringer ( Proo . Amer. Soc. Biol. Chem., 
1912-13, xxvi—xxvii; J, Biol. Chem. f 14).—The findings of Grafe 
and of Abderhalden are confirmed, that starving and diabetic 
animals may retain a considerable part of the nitrogen ingested as 
ammonium carbonate. W. D. H. 

Nitrogenous Assimilation on Feeding on Small Amounts 
of Protein and Large Amounts of Ammonium Salts and 
Urea. Eduard Grape ( Zeitsch. physiol. Chem., 1913, 84, 69—96).— 
The favourable action of ammonium salts and urea given by the 
mouth in pigs in causing retention of nitrogen is supported by 
further experimental data. By themselves, however, they do not 
maintain nitrogenous equilibrium over prolonged periods, but in 
combination with a small amount of protein they do. In other 
words, they have a protein sparing action. Whether their nitrogen 
is converted into protein or not is discussed, but no definite con¬ 
clusion reached. The paper concludes with polemics against 
Abderhalden and Lampe, whose experiments are held to support 
and not disprove the author's contentions. W. D. H. 

The Location of Protein Synthesis and the Production of 
Nitrogenous Equilibrium with Minimal Amounts of Proteins 
of Varying Decompoeibilities. Hans Stbck (Btochem* Zeitsch , 
1913, 49, 195—224).—It.has been assumed that the chief seat of 
synthesis of proteins is in the mucous membrane of the small 
intestine. If this is the case, those proteins which most readily 
undergo enzymatic hydrolysis into their constituent amino-acids will 
be the most efficient in maintaining nitrogenous equilibrium 
(that is, will maintain equilibrium when ingested in the smallest 
quantity), provided that the energy needs of the organism are 
sufficiently satisfied by the caloric value of the fats and carbo¬ 
hydrates. The reason for this assumption is that the majority of 
the amino-acids necessary for protein synthesis will be present at 
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the same time in the intestine in those proteins which are readily 
hydrolysed. The method of experiment adopted by the author was 
to place himself on a diet of sufficient caloric value and nearly free 
from nitrogen, and then to estimate the nitrogen loss. On this diet 
various proteins were superimposed, and the quantity was ascer¬ 
tained in each case, which is just necessary to restore the nitrogenous 
equilibrium. It was found that after three days of protein-free 
diet, the superimposition of small quantities of beef, egg-albumin, 
and caseinogen could restore equilibrium, but the amounts bore 
no relationship to their decomposability by proteoclastic ferments. 
The conclusion is drawn therefore, that protein synthesis takes place 
in parts of the organism other than the small intestine. From the 
amounts of nitrogen secreted in the after period, it appears that 
the ingestion of these proteins results in protein synthesis in the 
organism. Haemoglobin, when ingested in small quantities, was 
inefficient in maintaining nitrogenous equilibrium. S. B. S. 

The Influence of the Plane of the Protein Intake on 
Nitrogen Retention in the Pig. Elmeb V. McCollum (Proc. 
Amer. Soc. Biol. Ghem., 1912-13, xxxiii—xxxiv; J. Biol. Ghem ., 14). 
—The retention of nitrogen at all levels, except 7*5 times the 
endogenous level, was in close agieement, whether the proteins given 
were derived from wheat, oats, or maize. At five times this level, 
10% of the ingested nitrogen was retained; at 7*5, 12—17%; at 
10, 15, and 20, the retention was 21—24%. W. D. H. 

Metabolic End-Products of the Lipoid Nitrogen of Egg- 
yolk. Elmeb V. McCollum and H. Steenbock {Proc. Amer . Soc. 
Bid, Ghem., 1912-13, xliv—xlv; J. Bid. Ghem., 14).—A pig was 
fed for a week on 220 grams of dry egg-yolk and 35 grams of starch 
per diem. The nitrogen intake was 11*65 grams daily; of this, 0*65 

r am was lipoid nitrogen. The urinary nitrogen varied from 5 to 
grams; of this 30 to 40% was in the form of ammonia, and only 
35—45% as urea. The urine contained 0*3 gram of nitrogen as 
substituted amines. The demethylation of substituted amines is 
evidently not readily accomplished in the pig's body. W. D. H. 

The Biological Value of a-Nucleic Acid. G. Allesandbo 
Bbossa {Ghem, Zentr., 1912, if, 2123; from Arch. Anat. Physiol , 
{Physiol. Alt.), 1912, 191—196),—A dog and two hens were reduced 
to a nitrogen-free diet balanced by increased amounts of carbo¬ 
hydrates and fats, and then supplied with a-nucleic acid. Estimation 
of nitrogen in the excreted substances showed that 60—80% of the 
nucleic acid, a compound which is far removed from the proteins, 
had been absorbed. J. C. W. 

Resorption of Bromide from the Intestine. Stefan von 
BogdAndy {Zeitsch. physid. Ghem., 1913, 84, 15—17).—To study the 
resorption of bromide from the intestine, the blood stream. was 
limited to the intestine, heart, and lungs, and the haloids in it 
determined before and after injection of sodium bromide. The 
vol. oiv. i. p p 
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bromide is shown to aggregate in the blood in a very short interval; 
part of the sodium chloride of the blood is replaced by bromide. 

E. F. A. 

The Fate of Protein Cleavage Products in the Intestine. 
Emil Abderhalden, Arno Ed. Lamp£, and Efim S. London (Zettech, 
physiol. Chem 1913, 84, 213—217).—Accepting the view that in 
absorption protein cleavage products enter the blood, stream as 
amino-acids and ammonia, there still remains the possibility that 
the lacteals may be a channel for protein absorption. In two series 
of experiments on dogs, the lymph during digestion of meat was 
found to contain more nitrogen but less amino-acid than during 
hunger; the amount of ammonia was but little altered. Further 
work in this direction is promised. W. D. H. 

The Absorption of Magnesium Sulphate Solutions in the 
Small Intestine, and the Mode of Action of Saline Purgatives. 
Rudolf Cobet (Pfl&ger’s Archiv, 1913, 150,325—360).—The relative 
importance of physical and physiological factors in the causation 
of purgation by salines is discussed. Magnesium sulphate causes 
a great increase of secretion in the intestines; the sodium chloride 
of the intestinal juice poured out is re-absorbed in the lower reaches 
of the gut, but the fluid portion is not; the sulphate itself is badly 
absorbed. W. D. H. 

Intestinal Obstruction. A Toxic Substance in the Intes¬ 
tinal Mucosa. George H. Whipple (Proo Amer. Soc . Biol. Chem .9 
1912-13, xxxii—xxxiii; J. Biol . Chem ., 14).—Closed loops of the 
small intestine yield what normal mucosa does not yield, a toxic 
substance which causes low blood-pressure, vomiting, diarrhoea, 
collapse, and death. If the mucosa is first destroyed by sodium 
fluoride, no toxic substance is formed. W. D. H. 

The Influence of Function on the Lime Requirements of 
A n i ma ls. H. Steenbook and Edwin B. Hart (J. j Biol. Chem., 1913, 
14, 59—73).—In the non-pregnant animal a daily intake of 
0*3 gram of CaO in the pig, and 0*4 in the goat per 100 lbs. of 
body-weight covers xnetaboSc losses; but mammary activity is a 
severe drain on the skeletal lime, and the allowance in the food 
should be three or, better, six times greater, for increase of food 
entails large losses of lime in the intestine. W. D. H. 

The Effect of a High Magnesium Intake on Calcium 
Retention m Swine. Edwin JB. Hart and H. Steenbook (J. Biol . 
Chmiy 1913, 14, 75 — 80). — Bran is not a good bone producer, on 
account of its low lime content. Magnesium salts added to a pig’s 
ration increase the urinary calcium, but this is counteracted by 
di-potassium hydrogen phosphate. The inter-relations existing 
between the mineral elements are important factors in nutrition 

W. D. H.’ 
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The Behaviour of Flasteins in the Animal Body. Erich 
von Knaffl-Lenz and Ernst P. Pick {Arch, expt. Path. Pharm 
1913, 71, 407—425).—Plasteins act as antigens, but the immune 
material generated is not specific. The specificity of the original 
proteins is thus destroyed during digestion. It further makes no 
difference what variety of pepsin is employed in their formation. 
Plasteins do not produce the phenomena of anaphylaxis. 

W. D. H. 


The Influence of the Composition and Amount of the 
Mineral Content of the Ration on Growth. Elmer V. 
McCollum and Marguerite Davis (Proc. Amer. Soc. Biol. Ckem., 
1912-13, x\;J. Biol. Chem ., 14). —Young rats do not grow when fed 
on wheat kernel only, but the addition of salts so as to make the 
ration like that of milk or egg-yolk produced normal growth. 

W. D. H. 

The Chemical Changes Occurring in Meats during Drying 
in a Vacuum. L. H. Davis and A. D. Emmett (Proc. Amer. JSoc. Biol . 
Chem.y 1912-13, xlii; J. Biol. Chem., 14). —Calculating the data for 
fresh and desiccated meats to the dry basis, using the two 
values for dry substance (the vacuum and the oven-heated), the 
results agree closely for the various constituents, the differences 
being greatest in the fat, as was to be expected. W. D. H. 

The Presence of Choline or Allied Bases in the Saliva of 
the Horse. Jules Houdas (Compt. rend., 1913, 156, 824—826) — 
Schulze and Trier (A., 1912, ii, 1203) having demonstrated the 
presence of choline and allied bases in all plants, the author has 
examined the saliva of horses for the presence of these substances 
therein, using Bouchardat's reagent to recognise them. Specimens 
of saliva were obtained from horses under varying conditions and 
at different times after feeding and with varying diet, and in all 
cases either choline or bases of the same group were found to be 
present. W G. 

The Central Nervous System under Normal and Patho¬ 
logical Conditions. V. Biochemical Studies on Brain 
Swelling: (a) Acute Brain Swelling and the Colloidal Theory 
of CEdema. Giacomo Pighini, Pietro Barbierx, and Domenico 
Carbone (Biochem. Zeitsch 1913, 49, 293—316).—According to the 
theory of M. Fischer, oedema is due essentially to imbibition of 
water, which, in the case of proteins, takes place more readily in 
the presence of alkalis and bases, and is inhibited by salts. The 
authors discuss the subject of brain swelling from the clinical and 
pathological point of view, and suggest as a possible cause for the 
imbibition of water by the brain an increase of acid in the 
circulation. They have, however, failed to substantiate the hypo¬ 
thesis, as the injection of acids under varying conditions into 
animals (rabbits) did not produce oedema. S. B. S. 

p p 2 
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The Fatty Aeids of the Human Brain. Egerton Charles 
Grey (Biochem. J, 9 1913, 7, 148—156).—At leist 25% of the solid 
fatty acids of the brain are hydroxy-adds; of these, three have 
been isolated: CjOg or C 22 H 44 O 4 , m. p. 100 — 101 ^; CggHgoOg, 
m. p. 91*0°; and C^H^Og, m, p. and two at least are mono- 

hydroxy-acids, and therefore are not produced artificially by oxida¬ 
tion of unsaturated fatty adds. The unsaturated acids include 
oleic, linoleic, and linolenic acids; also an add still more unsatur¬ 
ated, to which the name clupanodervic acid is given; it combines 
with 12 atoms of bromine. Another is a solid, or C 18 H 86 0 2 , 

ul p. 42°; this is probably an isomeride of oleic acid. The saturated 
acids are stearic, palmitic, myristic, and Thudichum’s neurosiearic 
acid, m. p. 51—52°. The resemblance between the hydroxy-acide 
of the brain and those of lanoline is additional evidence of the 
relationship of nervous tissues to other tissues of epiblastic origin. 

W. D. H. 


Action of Various Influences on the Mammalian Heart 
V. H. K. Moorhouse (Amer. J. Physiol ., 1913, 31, 421—438).— 
Isolated strips of the cat’s auricle beat spontaneously in a bath of 
oxygenated Ringer’s solution; the rhythm and effect of temperature 
are approximately equal in coronary, nodal, and septal strips. 
Drugs which act on the vagus are more effective on strips which do 
not contain nodal muscle. Drugs which act on sympathetic nerve- 
endings produce an equal effect on all these kinds of strip, but the 
acceleration lasts longest in septal strips. The sino-auricular node 
does not exhibit any specially reactive properties to various influ¬ 
ences affecting rhythm. 'Sff, D. H. 

The Action of Oxalic Acid on the Frog’s Heart. Oskar 
Gros (Arch. expt. Path . Pharm. 9 1913, 71, 395—406).—A solution of 
sodium oxalate added to Ringer’B solution soon stops the heart of 
the frog in diastole.. Its activity is restored by washing out with 
a calcium-free solution. Sodium citrate acts more powerfully in 
the same way, although its power to precipitate calcium is less. 
It is held that the removal of the calcium is not the cause of the 
action, but that oxalates and citrates have a specific har mf ul effect 
on cardiac tissue. j) 

Diastases. II. Sugar Formation in the Frog’s Liver. I, 
Ivar Bang (Biochsm. Zeitsch ., 1913, 49, 40 — 86 ),—The experiments 
were carried out with both Eana esculenta and E. fusca. Sugar 
was estimated in separate lobes of the liver. As a rule, one lobe 
was separated from the others, and the sugar was estimated imme¬ 
diately, whilst the other lobes were allowed to remain in Ringer’s 
fluid and the sugar was estimated after several hours. The amounts 
of sugar free and existing in the separate lobes from the same 
animal were slso ascertained, and the limits of variation determined 
From the alterations in weight after keeping in Ringer’s solution, 
which were found to be small, the conclusion was drawn that the 
hver still survives even after prolonged keeping in the Ringer 
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fluid, it being assumed that the organ is not killed, whilst its 
osmotic properties remain intact. Other reasons are also given for 
assuming that the organ survives after prolonged immersion in 
Ringer’s solution. After keeping in this liquid, the livers show an 
increase of reducing sugar (found both in the organ itself and in 
the fluid in which it is immersed), the amount of which is larger 
than the variations in the lobes from the same animaL The conclu¬ 
sion was therefore drawn that the surviving liver is capable of 
producing sugars. The mechanism of this sugar production was 
studied. It is not due to the diastase of the blood, as there is no 
appreciable difference between the amounts produced in a liver 
containing blood and one that has been perfused (from the portal 
vein). There is, however, a considerable difference between the 
sugar production by the crushed liver paste and by the intact cells, 
according to whether the organs have been perfused or not. If 
they have not been perfused, the paste produces much more sugar, 
owing to the fact that the diastase of the blood can then act; 
where they have been perfused, the difference between the sugar 
production by the paste and intact cells is very much diminished. 
This is additional evidence of the fact that the sugar production 
by the surviving liver is not due essentially to the diastase of the 
blood. The facts indicate that it is due to a liver enzyme. In the 
case of Rana esculenta, the treatment of the liver with alcohol 
reduces the sugar-producing power of the liver, which can, however, 
be restored by addition of sodium chloride; in fact, when the liver 
has been treated in this way, the sugar-producing power is increased 
beyond that of the original intact liver. This fact is explained by 
the hypothesis that the alcohol removes some lipoid-like substance 
which exerts an inhibitory action on the sugar-producing power. 
As the addition of the alcoholic extract does not inhibit tins power 
exerted by the extracted liver and salt, it is assumed that the 
inhibitory substances only exert their action when in some form of 
combination, which is broken up on treatment with alcohol, but not 
restored on the addition of the alcoholic extract. The same pheno¬ 
mena were not observed in the livers of R . fusca } which, unlike 
those of R . esculenta , do not appear to contain a large store of 
enzyme or pro-enzyme, which can be activated by the addition of 
salt. S. B. S. 

Diastases. III. Sugar Formation in the Frog’s Liver. 
II. Ivae Bang {Biochrn. Zeitsch, 1913, 49, 81—119).--Adrenaline 
increases the sugar-producing power of the liver, in quantities which 
are insufficient to kill the organ. Details are given of Overton’s 
experiments on the irritability of muscles after treatment with 
adrenaline which justify the conclusion as to the relative non¬ 
toxicity of the adrenaline solutions employed. A detailed account is 
given of the action of adrenaline on the sugar production of the 
liver under varied conditions. In the case of R. fusca , the increased 
production appears to be due to the reduction of the acidity of the 
medium, and the effect can be imitated by the use of neutral phos¬ 
phate solutions. Furthermore, the accelerating effect of the adrena- 
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line in these cases can be antagonised by the presence of minute 
amounts of free hydrochloric acid. In the case of B . esculenta, the 
action of adrenaline appears to be exerted on the intracellular 
lipoids, 'which in combination inhibit the diastatic action of the 
organ (compare preceding abstract). The adrenaline action in this 
case can be imi tated by treating the liver ■with .narcotics (for 
example, alcohol), which can also break down the lipoid complex. 
There is no evidence that adrenaline causes new production of 
enzyme; it appears only to activate the pre-existing ferment. 

S. B. S. 

The Formation of Glycogen from Glyceraldehyde in the 
Liver. Jakob Parnas (Zentr. Physiol ., 1912, 26, 671—672).-— 
Perfusion of the tortoise’s liver with glyceraldehyde in Ringer’s 
solution leads to the deposition of glycogen therein, at the rate of 
about 50 mg. reckoned as dextrose per hour per 10 grams of liver. 
Whether this is due to condensation, or oxidation through the 
stages of glyceric acid, glycolaldehydecarboxylic acid, and glycol- 
aldehyde is uncertain; the view that dextrose is katabolisea into 
glyceraldehyde in the body is also unsettled. W. D. H. 

The Importance of Cholesterol in the Organism. Leon¬ 
hard Wacker and Werner Hueck {Arch. expt. Path. Pkarm. f 1913, 
71, 373—394).—The methods of estimation of cholesterol are dis¬ 
cussed, but the microscopic examination of the adrenal cortex gives 
a good indication of the amount present. In this situation free 
cholesterol is an integral and stable cell constituent, but the chole¬ 
sterol in the condition of ester is variable and labile. It is here that 
the polarising microscope is especially useful. In arterial sclerosis, 
chronic kidney disease, diabetes, and during pregnancy the amount 
of cholesterol esters increases, but in long-continued infectious 
disease, septic processes, chronic ulcer, cancer, and tubercle it falls. 
In the acute stages of infectious diseases, it increases. The amount 
in the blood varies directly as that in the suprarenal; this is 
regarded as important, for cholesterol plays a rdle in the natural 
protective processes of the body. W. D. H. 

The Iodine-containing Complex of Thyreo-globulin. Fred 
C. Koch (/. Biol Ohm., 1913, 14, 101—116).—The full activity of 
thyroid tissue (measured by Hunt’s method) is contained in the 
thyreo-globulin fraction. The full activity per iodine unit is still 
present in the metaprotein fraction from this globulin, although 
the iodine in this fraction is increased three-fold. Other products 
of hydrolysis (proteoses and iodothyrin) show a decrease in activity 
per unit of iodine. The amino-add fractions contain very little 
iodine, and are either inactive or nearly so. Tetra-iodohistidine 
anhydride and iodotryptophan have no activity. W. D. H. 

Some Phosphatides of Human Placenta. I. and II. C. 
Sakaki ( Biochsm . Zeitsch., 1913, 49, 317—325, 326—332).—The 
placenta was extracted with alcohol at 60°. A white substance 
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only sparingly soluble in cold alcohol -was isolated, which was very 
similar in properties to the diaminophosphatide isolated by Thier- 
felder and Stern from egg-yolk. Its composition was intermediate 
between that of apomyelin and sphingomyelin, as isolated by 
Thudichum. A preliminary account of other products is given. No 
evidence as to the existence of jecorin was obtained. 

In the second paper, a preliminary account is given of various 
fractions, none of which can be claimed to be a pure product. 

S. B. S. 

Muscular Contraction; Influence of Non - electrolytes, 
Electrolytes, and Osmotic Pressure. Georges Kleefeld (Bull. 
Acad. roy. Belg. } 1913, 91—180).—The principal views of J. Loeb on 
the antagonism between calcium ions and those of potassium and 
sodium, as well as on the toxicity of sodium ions, are confirmed; 
perfusion with calcium chloride extinguishes muscular excitability; 
sodium nitrate has the same effect, and potassium is sometimes 
indifferent; at other times it abolishes excitability. Certain non¬ 
electrolytes (sucrose, dextrose) are capable of determining rhythmic 
contractions. Calcium is sometimes an excitant of contractility, 
and is able to render contractile muscles treated with sodium 
citrate. Calcium can exist in the perfusion fluids far above the 
normal amount without suppressing excitability. By the method 
of Lapicque-Weiss it can be shown, however, that electrical irritar 
bility can diminish, even although the muscle executes normal 
contractions. Contractility and irritability cannot be regarded as 
identical. W. D. H. 

Amount of Creatine in Muscles of Various Animals and 
in Different Types of Muscles. Marto Cabella (kitsch, physiol. 
Cfom.) 1913, 84, 29—38).—Creatine is always present in the muscle 
tissue of vertebrates. The amount varies with the nature of the 
muscle; it is most in striped voluntary muscle, less in heart muscle, 
and least in unstriped muscle. In birds (hens, ducks) the amount 
of creatine in the breast muscles is considerably larger than that 
in the limb muscles. 

Similar differences in the amount of creatine are found in the 
individual muscles of any one animal. These differences persist 
whether referred to the weight of fresh muscle or dried muscle, 
or expressed as creatine nitrogen in terms of the total nitrogen. 
This nitrogen factor lies between 3 and 4 for the voluntary muscles 
of mammals, birds, fishes, and the heart muscle of the ox. It is 
from 4 to 5 for the breast muscle of birds, and about 1 for the 
heart muscle of the hen and the smooth muscle of the ox. 

Creatine could not be obtained from the muscular tissue of the 
mantle or the arms of the octopus. E. F. A. 

Musole-Oreatine. Dialysis of Creatine from Dog's Muscle 
H. T. Leo and Paul E. Howe (Proe. Amer . Soo. Biol Chem 1912-13, 
xliii; J. Biol . Chem., 14),—Creatine dialyses out from muscle into 
water, Ringer's solution, and various strengths of sodium chloride 
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solution. Hydrochloric acid delayed the diffusion, alcohol increased 
it.. The experiments offer no definite evidence as to the way in 
which creatme is held in the muscle. W. D. EE. 


The Action of Potassium Chloride on Prog’s Muscle. 
Richard Siebeck (Pfttig&r's Arckiv, 1913, 150, 316—324).-—Neutral 
isotonic solutions of potassium chloride render muscles rapidly inex- 
citable; the muscles increase in weight. Even after some hours, 
when there is a 20% increase in weight, the action is completely 
reversible. Organs the structure of which is destroyed by freezing 
and thawing, do not swell in solutions of potassium chloride, but 
swelHn alkaline solutions. An acid reaction causes in muscle either 
in Ringer’s or a potassium chloride solution no marked reversible 
effect; but the swelling is increased by faradic stimulation, an 
alkaline reaction, or by narcosis. W. D. H. 

Connective Tissues of Limulus. Harold C. Bradley (Proc. 
Amor. Soc .. Biol. Cherniy 1912-13, xl—xli; J, Biol Ghern ., 14).—The 
cartilage-like tissue yields a sclero-protein which is insoluble in 
water and the ordinary solvents. It is insoluble in pepsin hydro¬ 
chloric acid, but digests readily in a tryptic mixture. It gives the 
usual protein reactions, but no gelatin was obtained. The white, 
fibrous tissue within the carapace is also composed of a non- 
collagenous sclero-protein. It digests readily in a peptic, but very 
slowly in a tryptic, mixture. W. D. H. 


y The Secretion of Pigments by Annelids. K. Kschisohkowski 
(Cam. Zmtr.i 3913, i, 40; from Zentr. Physiol 1912, 26, 528—532). 
—Under certain conditions, Lumbricone^'ets impatiens secretes a 
lilac-red pigment, which gives an orange solution in ether and a 
pink in chloroform. The secretion is provoked in a specific way by 
solutions of potassium salts which are isotonic with a 3-5% solution 
of sodium chloride. If the organisms are narcotised or kept in 
isotonic solutions free from potassium salts for some t,imo ; the 
pigment reaction does not occur for several days. J. 0. W. 


The B61e of Glycogen, Lecithides, and Fats in the Repro¬ 
ductive Organs of Bchinoderms. Benjamin Moore, Edward 
Whitley, and Alfred Adams ( BiocArn . J., 1913, 7, 127—141).—The 
male and female reproductive glands in echinoderms contain large 
amounts of reserve metabolic products, such as glycogen, fat, and 
lecithides. These reserves are only slowly used up, if at all, when 
the animal is deprived of food. In such glands no sugar forma¬ 
tion occurs in a period of two days after death. The fatty sub¬ 
stances are highly unsaturated, thus resembling liver oils. 

W. D. H. • 

The Basic and Acidic Proteins of the Sperm of Echinus 
eseulentus. Direct Measurements of the Osmotio Pressure 

0f A Protaa S? 6 or H / lstone - Benjamin Moore, Edward Whitley 
and Arthur Webster (Biochm. J„ 1913,7,142— 147).— A substance 
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was separated from the ripe male gonads of Echinus escidentus , 
which had properties intermediate between those of a histamine and 
a histone. Its molecular weight calculated from its osmotic pres¬ 
sure is 8780. Its action on ova and cell division was tested, but 
the results were negative. W. D. H. 

Anoxybiose and Chemical Polarity. (Mme.) Aetna Dbzewina 
and Georges Bohn ( Compt . rend., 1913, 156, 810—812).— Prosthe - 
ceraeus and Convolute when placed in tubes deprived of oxygen for 
six hours and then returned to aerated water, in all cases exhibit 
the phenomenon that the anterior extremity has possessed a greater 
resistance to the privation of oxygen than the posterior extremity, 
the latter becoming disintegrated when returned to water, whilst 
the heads live and can be seen swimming about. This differentia¬ 
tion the authors compare with chemical polarity. W. G. 

The Composition of Human Bile. Ernst von Czyhlarz, 
Adolf Fuchs, and Otto von Fukth (Biochem. Zeitsch 1913, 49, 
120—129).—Details are given for the estimation of the following 
constituents of the bile: Total solids, pigment (colorimetric 
method), cholesterol (colorimetric method with chloroform and 
acetic anhydride), higner fatty acids, mucin, bile acids (as cholic 
acid). Typical analyses are given of bile obtained from the bladder 
and from fistulse. Administration of cholesterol per os appeared 
to increase, not the amount of cholesterol, but that of the bile acids 
in the bile obtained from a fistula. S. B. S. 

Secretin and Vaso-dilatin. L. Launoy and Karl Oechslin 
(i Compt . rend., 1913, 156, 962—965).—By repeated precipitation by 
absolute alcohol from aqueous solution the authors have obtained 
the secretin of Bayliss and Starling (A., 1902, ii, 275, 613; 1903, 
ii, 316) in a solid state as a non-hygroscopic, white powder, very 
soluble in water, having an alkaline reaction and a very marked 
exciting influence on the secretion of pancreatic juice, but no 
depressing effect. Further, on concentrating the alcohol used for 
the above precipitation, they obtained a yellow, hygroscopic powder, 
soluble in water, and having a strongly alkaline reaction. Its 
aqueous solution only produces feeble secretion excitation, but is 
strongly depressant. It corresponds with the “ depressor substance ” 
mentioned by Bayliss and Starling (loc. cit.). This shows that 
Popielski's vaso-dilatin (compare A., 1912, ii, 593) is distinct 
from the above secretin. W. G. 

An Attempt to Estimate the Vitamine-fraotion in Milk. 
Casimir Funk (Biochem. J., 1913,7, 211—213) —In milk freed from 
protein the vitamins fraction is precipitable by phosphotungstic 
acid; the amount of vitamins (C 17 BU 0 O 7 N g ) is about 1 to 2’5 mg. 
per litre. The filtrate still contains nitrogen, which probably repre¬ 
sents allantoin. If milk is freed from fat by the centrifuge, about 
half the vitamine and allantoin is lost. Both allantoin and 
vitamine are destroyed by boiling. W. D. H. 
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Tbe Secretion of the Two Kidneys. Raphael Lupine and 
Raymond Boulud (Compt. rend , 1913, 156, 754—756).—An 
examination of the amount of urine flowing from each of the 
kidneys of a healthy dog and a determination of the urea, sugar, 
and chlorides present in each case. In every case there ^ was a 
greater flow from the right side, and the urine from‘this side was 
richer in chlorides and sugar. The nitrogen-urea coefficient was 
the same for both sides. These differences are stated^ to be due 
partly to a difference in the secretion activity, but principally to 
differences in resorption of the urinary constituents by the two 
kidneys. G- 

The Extremes of Variation of the Concentration of 
Hydrogen Ions in Human Urine. Lawrence J. Henderson and 
Walter W. Palmeb (/. Biol. Chem ., 1913, 14, 81—85).—After a 
dose of 10 grams of monosodium phosphate there is a slight increase 
of hydrogen ion concentration in the urine. Larger quantities of 
acid phosphate or of hydrochloric acid produce a similar effect, but 
the acidity is never as great as in many pathological conditions. A 
more alkaline urine is produced by sodium hydrogen carbonate, but 
beyond a certain point even after large doses of alkali the reaction 
of the urine does not change. In a large number of observations 
the highest acidity exceeded 4’ 70; the highest alkalinity 8*70. This 
corresponds with a range of 1:10,000 in the concentration of 
hydrogen and hydroxyl ions. The actual variation in normal people 
is at least 0 5 gram-molecule. In pathological states the variation 
is greater. In most acid urines, the urinary acids are in large 
measure free; in most alkaline urines they are almost completely 
combined with bases. W. D. H. 

Diastase in the Urine of Infants. Ernst Mayer (Biochem. 
Zeitech ., 1913, 49, 165—167).—Diastase is seldom completely absent 
from the urine of breast-fed children. In the first three months, 
however, it does not exceed 6 units (in Wohlgemuth’s system). 
There is no appreciable increase in the next three months. Between 
the sixth and ninth month the values vary between 2*5 and more 
than 20 units, after which period higher values are obtained. The 
amount is, however, affected by pathological complications. 

S. B. S. 

Excretion of Purine Katabolites in Sundry Types of Mam¬ 
malia. Maurice H. Givens and Andrew Hunter ( Proe . Amer. Soc , 
Biol. Chem., 1912-—13^ xxiv—xxv; J. Biol Chem., 14).—Allantoin 
is a regular constituent of the urine of rabbit, horse, pig, cow, cat, 
dog, coyote, monkey, and man. To this list may be added the 
opossum, guinea-pig, porcupine, sheep, and racoon. In man the 
figure is smallest. Uncolytic power is greatest in carnivora; then 
follow rodents, ungulates, and marsupials in the order named. It 
is practically absent in man. W. D. H, 

Estimation of Amylolytio Ferments in the Urine as a 
Measure of Certain Pathological Conditions. Dudley Corbett 
(Quart J. Med. v 1913, 6, 351—383).—The amount of ferment passed 
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by a given individual in twenty-four hours' urine is fairly constant, 
varying between 6'6 and 33 Wohlgemuth units, the average being 
10—20°. It is also present in blood serum, the average amount 
being 10 units. The quantity in the urine is unaffected by the 
diet, the reaction of the urine, the presence of bacteria, and other 
abnormal constituents, with the exception of blood. The amount 
in the urine does not appreciably diminish if the urine is kept in 
the presence of toluene. The amount in the urine of an infant fed 
on milk is verv small, but rises on the administration of Starchy 
food. When tie amount of ferment in the serum exceeds that of 
the urine, there is a renal deficiency, as the ferment is readily 
excreted by normal kidneys. High readings were never obtained 
in pure cases of renal disease. High readings (up to 100 or even 
more) were found in certain acute infective conditions, in pancreatic 
disease, in certain forms of eclampsia, and in one case of “ acidosis ” 
in a child. All cases of undoubted pancreatic disease, whether due 
to malignant or inflammatory processes, gave high readings, and the 
test may therefore be of value for diagnosis of such conditions. In 
diabetics on strict diet, the readings were generally subnormal. In 
severe cases the readings were lower than in the milder forms, but 
in these conditions the excessive amount of urine excreted must be 
taken into account. S. B. S. 

Sarcolactic Acid and the Theory of Diabetes. R. T* 
Woodyatt (Proc. Amer. Soc. Biol. Chem., 1912-13, xxxviii; «7. Bid* 
CJiem.y 14).—A theory is proposed that the internal secretion of the 
pancreas dissociates dextrose and perhaps other hexoses, and that 
the presence of lactic acid is evidence of such dissociation. In 
pancreatic diabetes there is lessened dissociation and less lactic acid 
in the tissues. W. D. H. 

The Behaviour of Blood Sugar in Normal and Patho¬ 
logical Oases. VII. The Blood Sugar in Diabetes Mellitus. 
Pa. Holly and Fr. Oppermann (Biocfam. Zeitsch ., 1913, 49, 
278—292. Compare this vol., i, 425). —No direct relationship was 
found between the amount of blood-sugar and glycosuria in diabetes. 
It was found that only in the case of severe diabetes did ingestion 
of proteins cause a rise both of blood-sugar and glycosuria. The 
blood sugar content did not increase either in the case of carnivora 
(dogs) or hcrbivora after administration of proteins. The adminis¬ 
tration of meat and carbohydrate foods caused a greater amount of 
glycosuria iu diabetics than a similar diet in which the meat was 
replaced by vegetable proteins. S. B. S. 

Sulphur Metabolism. I. The Urinary Sulphur Partition 
in Various Diseases. N. Stadtstcller, Max Kahn, and Jacob 
Rosenbloom (Proc. Amer. Soc . Biol. Ohem 1912-13, xUv; J. Biol. 
Ohm 14).—High proportions of neutral sulphur were passed in 
nearly all cases of diabetes, in all cases of cancer, in one case of 
nephritis (out of two), and in the one case examined of hypopitui¬ 
tarism. W. D. H. 
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The Intestinal Flora. The Possible Production of Pto- 
main es in Acid Medium. Albert Berthelot and D. M. 
Bertrand ( Gompt . rend., 1913, 156,1027—1030. CJompaie A., 1912, 
ii, 668 ).—Bacillus aminophilus intestinodis , sown on media contain¬ 
ing his ti din e and peptone, to which were added, instead of dextrose, 
amounts of lactic acid varying from 0*5 to 5 per 1000, shows marked 
culture and formation of 4-j3-aminoethylglyoxaline, even with 3 per 
1000 of acid present. Thus, in the intestinal flora of persons 
exhibiting, at the same time, symptoms of enteritis and colitis, their 
faeces being acid, the B. aminophilus may be found capable, of 
attacking histidine even in a slightly acid medium. This, bacterium 
is capable of acting in the intestine as a simple lactic ferment 
without forming any toxic base, but it can, in certain cases, produce 
aminoethylglyoxaline equally well in neutral or alkaline medium, 
or in the presence of acids elaborated by other microbes, and its 
attack is not limited solely to histidine. W. 6. 

The Action of Aloin on Metabolism. The Physiology of 
Artificially Produced Gout and Fever. M. BerrIr (Biochem. 
Zeitsch 1913, 49, 426—446).—It has already been shown by Kossi, 
that administration of aloin to birds produces increased output of 
uric acid, which, in cases where the action of the kidneys is 
inefficient, leads to the production of an artificial gout. The 
researches on aloin have now been extended to mammals. Quantities 
of 0*1 to 0*2 gram per kilo, of body weight, administered to dogs, 
produces an increase of temperature and increased metabolism, 
which at the height of action can be double the normal. Both the 
gaseous metabolism and the output of various products in the urine 
and faeces were investigated. The substances forming the source 
of the increased energy production were those most readily at the 
disposition of the organism at the time of the administration of 
the drug. In the starving animal, the fat and proteins served 
chiefly for this purpose, whereas in the case of an animal which 
had received a diet rich in carbohydrates, these substances were 
mostly drawn upon, their metabolism increasing from 150 to 500%, 
the normal value. No distinct relationship was ascertained between 
the amounts of different products employed to meet the increased 
energy needs. S. B. S. 

Use of the Oxydase Reaction in the Differentiation of 
Acute Leucaemias. John Shaw Dunn {Quart J. Med., 1913, 6, 
293—308).—The occurrence of a positive indophenol-oxydase 
reaction in large, non-granular cells in acute leucaemia is a certain 
proof of their myeloid nature, and enables a diagnosis of acute 
myeloid leucaemia to be readily made from a blood examination. 
The reaction is negative in the more embryonic forms of marrow- 
cells, and in small myoblasts, and is probably always negative in 
the most typical stage of large myoblasts with uniformly dense 
basophil reticular protoplasm. When the reaction is positive in 
these large, non-granular cells, it is associated with alterations in 
the protoplasm, which are recognisable by ordinary staining 
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methods, and indicate stages of ripening towards the granular 
myelocytes. Cases of acute myeloid leucaemia may occur in which 
the type of blood-formation is so embryonic that the oxydase 
reaction is. valueless for differential diagrams; but even in such 
cases the histological characters of the large leucocytes may render 
a diagnosis possible. S. B. S. 

Narcosis. Bruno Kisch (ZeiUch. Biol, 1913, 60, 399—456).— 
The action of photodynamic materials (eosin, methylene-blue) is 
increased in Colpidia by the addition of alcohol, ether, or chloroform. 
Dilute alcohol, however, acting for short periods, sometimes has the 
opposite effect so far as eosin is concerned. Narcosis in these 
animals is markedly affected by light. In Spirostomum the action of 
increased oxygen tension is increased by light, and there is a rise 
in the oxygen consumed in Oja!mo. The effect of light and oxygen 
on Spirostomum is inhibited by narcotics, but tins is not seen 
in Opalina. The movements of these animals are paralysed by 
narcotics, but not in a reversible way. W. D. H. 

Gastric Juice in Malignant and Non-malignant Diseases of 
the Stomach and Duodenum. Samuel B. Schryver and Charles 
Singer (Quart. J. Med., 1912, 6, 71—81; 1913, 6, 309-350).— 
Hans Fischer and Neuberg have suggested that the capacity of 
gastric juice to hydrolyse glycyl-tryptophan is diagnostic of cancer. 
The authors have investigated the action of gastric juices on Witte's 
peptone, and have shown, by the use of Sorensen's formaldehyde 
titration method, that in certain cases the gastric juice contains a 
peptolytic ferment. This was found in about 6|% of the cases 
examined, all of which were taken from patients suffering from grave 
gastric disorder. It is only found when free hydrochloric acid is 
absent, and where the peptic powder is low, or even absent. It is 
not diagnostic of malignancy, as in the majority of cases of 
undoubted cancer the ferment was absent. It is most commonly 
associated with gastric dilatation and atrophy of the walls of the 
stomach, and is probably of intracellular origin. 

Investigations were also carried out with the object of inter¬ 
preting the analyses of gastric juice as regards the titration numbers 
obtained when methyl-orange and phenolphthalein are used as 
indicators. If B denotes the number of c.c. of Nj 10-sodium 
hydroxide necessary to neutralise 10 c.c, of gastric juice to phenol¬ 
phthalein, and* 0 tne number of c.c. of alkali required to neutralise 
the same amount to methyl-orange, and A the number of c.c. of 
Nj 10-ammonia produced when 10 c.c. of the juice are incinerated 
by Kjeldahl's method with sulphuric acid, then (C—B)/A was found 
to be a constant for any given amino-acid or mixtures of amino-acids 
or digestion products. (C-B)/A x 10 has been designated the 
“ nitrogen factor," and this is approximately a constant^ and equal 
to about 2*4 for all cases of normal gastric juice. It is higher than 
that of gluten which has been digested for about one hour with 
pepsin in N /20-hydrochloric acid and pepsin of the same strength 
as that normally found in gastric juice, but is about equal to that 
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of a digest of an Ewald test-meal produced under similar conditions. 
The results indicate that the hydrochloric acid is not excreted in 
the form of an organic precursor. In cases of pyloric obstruction 
the “ nitrogen factor ” rises to 2*8 and more, and these high numbers 
are practically diagnostic for this condition. In cases or carcinoma 
of the body of the stomach, free mineral acid is absent, and pepsin 
is almost always absent, the analyses indicating almost complete 
achylia. In ulcers of the body of the stomach, the analyses vary, 
but complete achylia, such as is found in cases of carcinoma, is 
infrequent. Sometimes the analyses in this condition are not far 
removed from normal. In cancer of the pylorus, as opposed to 
cancer of the body of the stomach, the analyses are generally nearly 
normal; it is only when this condition is accompanied by distension 
and obstruction that the analytical numbers are sub-normal. The 
composition of the juice appears therefore to be affected rather by 
the site than the character of the lesion. Analytical numbers 
higher than normal are characteristic of pyloric and duodenal ulcers. 
Attention is called to the value of pepsin estimations, and to certain 
low values of the pepsin, when the hydrochloric acid secreted is 
normal or even high. For the purpose of pepsin estimation, the 
Fuld-Levison edestm method was employed. 8. B. S. 

The Entrance of Iodine into Diseased Tissues. H. Gideon 
Wells and 0. F. Hedenbubg (Proc. Amsr. Soc Biol Chem., 1912-13, 
xxxvi—xxxvii; J, Biol Ghent ., 14). —Necrotic tissues, whether caused 
by tuberculosis or not, are more permeable to iodine, and therefore 
contain more than healthy tissues when iodine is given. W. D. H. 

Pharmacological Investigations of Ammonium Chloride. 
Rodolfo Menegpzzi ( Chem Zentr 1913, i, 1046; from Arch. 
Fanrmcol'spenm. , 1912, 14, 411—420).—-The injection of ammouium 
chloride into the veins of a rabbit caused a retardation in the 
pulse-beats and an increase in the blood pressure, whilst the 
breathing was quickened at first, but suddenly ceased. A 
l/40W-solution had a toxic action on the fresh gastrocnemius of a 
frog, but weaker solutions were without effect. J, C. W. 

Behaviour of Mercury [in the Organism]. Ernst Salkowski 
(Zeitsch. physiol. Ghem. s 1913, 84, 67—68).—Polemical. Com pax e 
Buchtala (this vol., i, 318). E. F. A. 

The Injection of Salts of Radium. Henri Doxiinioi, (Cdme.) 
Simone Laborde, and Albert Labobde ( Compt . rmd.^ 1913, 156, 
1107—-1109).—A study of the intravenous and intramuscular 
injection of soluble and insoluble salts of radium, which shows that 
they persist for a. long time in the organism. In the case of the 
insoluble salts injected into the muscles the greater portion of the 
radium remains at the point of injection, whereas with the soluble 
salts it is diffused throughout the organism. The bony tissue retains 
an appreciable quantity of the radium injected as radium bromide, 
thus bringing radium into line with calcium and strontium in this 
respect. GL 
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Thorium-X in Biology and Pathology. J. Plesch, L1szl6 
Karozag, and Bruno Keetman (Chem. Zmtr ., 1913, i, 318, trom 
Zeitsck. exper. Path. Ther., 1912, 12, 1—84).—The behaviour and 
distribution of thorium-X in the animal organism are described. 
The measurements were made by estimating the a- or y-radiation. 
About 80% is retained in the body, roughly two-thirds being stored 
in the bones, and most of the remainder in the liver. The toxicity 
varies considerably for different animals, and a lethal dose for a 
man is calculated at 10,000 electrostatic units, whilst a therapeutic 
dose should not exceed 1000 units. The symptoms accompanying 
the administration of thorium-X vary. The respiration of healthy 
subjects is not affected, but in cases of cardiac weakness or pneu¬ 
monia the blood pressure is reduced. The preparation has a clinical 
application in metabolism, circulation and blood troubles, and in 
infectious diseases. J. C. W. 

Action of Thorium-X on the Circulation. Theodor A. Maass 
and J. Plesch (Chem. Zmtr 1913, i, 318; from Zeitsck. exper. Path. 
Ther. t 1912, 12, 85—94).—Experiments on the isolated heart of a 
frog show that, like radium emanation, thorium-X increases the 
diastolic relaxation of the heart. J. C. W. 

Experimental and Histological Investigation of the Action 
of Thorium-X on the Animal Organism. A. Pappenheim and 
J. Plesch (Chem. Zmtr ., 1913, i, 318 ; trom Zeitsck. exper . Path. Ther 

1912, 12, 95—107).—The results of the action of thorium-X on the 

animal organism are to be referred to dilation of the blood vessels 
accompanied by bleeding and poisoning of the cells. Thorium-X is 
also a poison to the leucocytes of the marrow of the bones and to 
the kidney and liver epilhelia. J. C. W. 

Pharmacological Differences between cis- and trans-Ieo- 
merides. Heinrich Dreser (Verb. Ges. deut . JSTatur/orsch. Aerzte, 

1913, 122—123).—The following figures give before the / the 
lethal dose, and after the / the dose which is no longer lethal, in 
the case of frogs (P) and white mice (M). The doses were injected 
under the skin, and are given in percentage-weights of the animal 
used. Atrojjic acid, P, 0*45/0*40; M, 0*0054/0*0022. Ordinary 
cinnamic acid, F, 0*30/0*25; M, 0*19/0*166. aKoCinnamic acid, 
P, 0*46/0*42; M, 0*2/0*175. trans-o- Coumaric acid, P, 0*45/0*40; 
M, 0*30/0*278. cisCoumarinic acid, P, 0*084/0*0745; M, 0*01/0*0051. 
tran 5-o-Methoxycinnamic acid, P, 0*20/0*15; M, 0*07/0*04. cis- 
o-Methoxycinnamic acid, P, 0*7/0*5; M, 0*15/0*111. 

The lethal doses are smaller for warm-blooded than for cold¬ 
blooded animals (compare atropic acid). The m-isomeride is less 
poisonous than the tffYm-isomeride; the exception shown by coumaric 
and coumarinic acids is due to the fact that the latter gives the 
very poisonous coumarin in the organism. The introduction of 
phenolic hydroxyl into the ortho-position in trans- cinnamic acid 
decreases, whereas the methoxy-group increases, the toxicity. 
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The results show that no assumptions as to the. pharmacological 
action of a substance can be based on chemical isomerism. 

T. S. P. 

Pyruvic Acid Glycosuria. IL The Question of Sugar 
Formation from Pyruvic Acid. Paul Maybe ( Biockem . Zeitsch 
1913, 49, 486—501).—If pyruvic acid in suitable doses is adminis¬ 
tered to rabbits and dogs with total phloridzin diabetes, it causes an 
injury to the kidneys, which are rendered less permeable to 
nitrogenous substances and sugar. The administration in these 
cases results therefore in a diminution of both sugar and nitrogen 
in the urine. Even in cases where no injury to the kidneys could 
be ascerta ine d, the administration of pyruvic acid led to no extra 
output of sugar. The experiments with animals with phloridzin 
diabetes offer, therefore, no solution of the problem as to whether 
pyruvic acid can be regarded as a sugar former in the body. 

S. B. S. 

The Action of Methyl Alcohol on the Circulating Blood. 
Soiohieo Miuba ( Biochem . Zeitsch., 1913, 49, 144—151).—In two 
only out of five experiments (on four rabbits and one dog) did 
injection of methyl alcohol produce ansemia. There was observed a 
diminution of lymphocytes and an increase in the number of pseudo- 
eosinophile or neutrophile corpuscles and also hemoglobinuria. The 
methyl alcohol appears to act toxioally on the blood-forming 
apparatus. S. B. S. 

Caffeine Hyperglycsemia. Thor Stenstrom {Biochem. Zeitsch ., 
1913, 49, 225—231).—It has been assumed that caffeine pre¬ 
parations produce glycosuria by acting on the kidneys. If this is 
the case, then no hyperglycsemia should result. The author now 
shows, by experiments on rabbits, employing Bang's microchemical 
method of sugar estimation, that administration of caffeine 
derivatives leads to increase of sugar in the blood, which com¬ 
mences about an hour after administration, rises to a maximum 
and then falls. In two cases, after the maximum period there was 
a second very rapid rise and fall, which was accompanied by con¬ 
vulsions in the animals, which subsequently died. The conclusion 
is drawn that the glycosuria produced by caffeine preparations is 
not due to the action on the kidneys. S. B. S. 

The Behaviour of Dextrose-Resorcinol in the Animal 
Organism. Luciano Pigorini (Ckem. Zentr., 1913, i, 319; from 
Arch. Farmaeol sperim ., 1912, 14, 353—358).—The additive com¬ 
pound of dextrose and resorcinol (Fischer and Jennings, A., 1894, 
i, 397) is without harm to the frog or the guinea-pig, and is excreted 
unchanged, whereas resorcinol or mixtures of resorcinol and dextrose 
have a toxic action. J. C. W. 

The Destruction of a-Hydroxypropaldehyde and Methyl- 
glyoxal by A nim al Organs. Carl Neuberg (Biochem. 
Zeitsch 1913, 49, 502—506).—It has been suggested that pyruvic 
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acid, as an intermediary product of sugar fermentation, can be 
formed by the Cannizzaro reaction from methylglyoxal. Equations 
ore given showing that this substance can yield on hydrolysis 
(1) pyruvic acid and acetol, or (2) pyruvic acid and a-hydroxy- 
propaldehyde, (3) pyruvic acid only. It was therefore of interest to 
investigate the behaviour of methylglyoxal and a-hydroxyprop- 
aldehyde “when these substances are treated with various ferments 
from yeast or animal organs. Experiments show that with liver 
paste, both substances are destroyed, the former more rapidly than 
the latter. p-Nitrophenylhydrazine acetate was employed to detect 
their presence in the mixture, after the proteins had been pre¬ 
cipitated by colloidal ferric hydroxide. More lactic acid was found 
in the incubation mixture than the organs alone would yield. The 
actual course of the reactions discussed has not, however, been yet 
entirely elucidated. S. B. S. 

The Behaviour of Ferric Iodoparanucleate in the Organism. 
Ernst Salkowski (Biochem, ZeiUch 1913, 49, 152—164).—By the 
action of iodine on ferric paranucleate (triferrin), a product can 
be obtained which contains about 8% of organically combined 
iodine. It causes no toxic symptoms when administered to dogs 
and rabbits. On administration per os, the iodine, even in large 
doses, is completely absorbed into the system, whereas the iron is 
only partly absorbed. The iron content of the liver can be 
increased threefold after administration of iodotriferrin. No 
organically combined iodine could be detected in the body, after 
ingestion of the medicament, and the iodine appears to be excreted 
chiefly as alkali iodide, with a small quantity as an iodo-derivative 
of an aromatic acid. The iodine excretions last for three days after 
administration of the drug. S. B. S. 

Enzyme Concerned with the Formation of Hydroxy-acids 
from Ketonic Aldehydes. Henry D. Dakin and BLaeold W. 
Dudley (/. Biol . Ghem 1913, 14, 155—157).—Phenylglyoxal 

administered to rabbits in doses of 1—1*5 gjrams per kilo, leads to 
the excretion of about half a gram of optically active Z-mandelic 
acid and about 0*75 gram of hippuric acid. No phenylglyoxylic 
acid was detected. Aqueous extracts of various animal tissues 
contain an enzyme capable of converting phenylglyoxal into 
mandelic acid, the action of which is readily inhibited by heat. 

By analogy, methylglyoxal should be converted into lactic acid, 
and an enzyme extraot prepared from dog's liver is shown to effect 
this change. 

Phenylglyoxal readily combines with histidine, arginine, ornithine, 
and lysine to give sparingly soluble yellow substances. E. F. A. 

The Influence of Phloridzin on Dogs with Eok's Fistula. 
Joshua E Sweet and A. 1. Ringer (J. Biol Ghent,, 1913,14,135—138). 
—Phloridzin produces glycosuria in dogs with Eck’s fistula exactly 
as in normal dogs. The power of gluconeogenesis is not lessened. 

W. D. H. 

2 2 
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The Influence of Phloridzin on a Spleneotomised Dog. J oshua 
H. Austin and A. I. Ringer (/. Biol. Chem ., 1913, 14, 139—140). 
—In dogs minus a spleen the effect of phloridzin exactly resembled 
those produced in normal animals. W, D. H. 

Lead Compounds in the Organism. Antonio Riva {Chem, 
Zentr 19 L3, i, 1047—1048; from Arch. Fcurmacol. sperim ♦, 1912, 14, 
406—410).—The lead-poisoned liver of a dog was extracted Jby 
physiological salt solution, and the filtrate, containing the albumins, 
globulins, and nucleoproteins, was evaporated to dryness. Lead was 
only found in the globulin, apparently in combination, since it 
persisted after repeated dialysis. A globulin from horse serum 
showed a great affinity for lead. J. C. W. 

The Action of Dyes in Conjunction with Poisons and 
Medicaments. Josef Sellei ( Biochem . ZeiUch., 1913, 49, 466—478). 
—The mixture of dyes with poisons increases in many cases the 
toxicity of the latter, even although the dye is by itself practically 
inert. The dyes chiefly used were vitalneugelb, chrysoidin, 
methyl-orange, etc., which were combined with, amongst other sub¬ 
stances, mercuric chloride, gold chloride, platinum chloride, and 
other metallic chlorides. Sodium vanadate mixed with a certain 
quantity of eosin is very toxic, but an increase of eosin in the 
mixture above a definite limit appears to diminish the toxicity. 
Other combinations of dyes with metallic poisons are less toxic than 
the metallic poisons alone. The influence of methylene-blue on 
the toxicity of copper salts was investigated. The most toxic of 
these, namely, cupric chloride, loses its toxic power most readily 
on. mixture with the dye, whereas potassium cupric tartrate, 
which is the least toxic, acts in the presence of methylene-blue most 
toxically. The mixtures of dyes with the copper salts produce 
convulsions in the animals (guinea pigs); they also act as strong 
irritants at the place of injection. The author discusses the theory 
of the action of dyes. S. B. S. 

Influence of Poisons on the Isolated Heart of the Pish 
W. I. Bbbesin (PAuger’s Archiv , 1913, 150, 549—568).—The heart 
of the fish (hake) lends itself very well to physiological experimenta¬ 
tion. Details are given of the method employed for isolating the heart, 
and the perfusion apparatus (a modification of Locke's) employed. 
If poisons are^ added to the perfusion fluid (Locke's fluid) their 
effects are readily observable. The poisons used were strophanthine, 
erythrophlein, caffeine, adrenaline, nicotine, pilocarpine, chloroform, 
ether, hydrocyanic acid, quinine, and veratrine. The effects are 
practically identical with those already known from work on the 
heart of the frog or the mammal; a few differences of detail were 
noted in one or two instances. W, D. H. 
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The Phosphorus Compounds formed by Amylomyoes 
Rouxii. R. Goupil (i Gompt . rend, 1913, 156, 959—962 ).—Amyl - 
omyces Rouxii contains combined phosphorus m three states, two 
organic and one inorganic. The organic compounds are normal 
constituents of the living tissue, and their formation corresponds 
with the period of active growth. Of these two compounds one only 
is soluble in, and extracted by, ether, and is of a lecithin-like nature, 
whilst the second, which can be extracted^ by sodium hydroxide and 
reprecipitation by acids, possesses all the properties of a nucleic 
acid, and appears to be built up from the lecithin compound. The 
inorganic phosphates result from the degradation of the organic 
phosphorus compounds as the plant grows old. W. G. 

The Precipitation of Calcium Carbonate in the Sea by 
Marine Bacteria. G. Habold Drew (J. Marine Biol Assoc., 1913, 
9, 479—524).—The large, chalky, mud flats forming the Great 
Bahama Bank, and those near the Florida Keys, are now being 
precipitated by the action of B . calcis on the calcium salts dissolved 
in sea water. This or similar bacteria may have been an important 
factor in the formation of various chalk strata and oolitic rocks 
in addition to the part played by shells of foraminifera, etc. If 
this is correct, these strata must have been precipitated in shallow 
seas at tropical temperature, Bacterial denitrification is also far 
more rapid in tropical than in temperate waters; hence plankton 
and algae growth is relatively scarce in the former. More extensive 
observations on the distribution of bacteria at different places and 
depths are, however, necessary. W. D. H, 

Alcoholic Fermentation of Lactic Acid. Pierre Maz$ 
( Oompt . rmd.i 1913, 156, 1101—1104).—A study of the fermentation 
of lactic acid by a bacillus, capable of fermenting sugars and poly¬ 
atomic alcohols, and comparable in its physiological properties to 
the B . ethacetosuccimcus of FranHand and Frew (T., 1892, 61, 254). 
An examination of the results points to two parallel fermentation 
processes taking place on the lactic acid: 

(1) c 8 h 6 o 3 +o -ch s *co 2 h+ n-co 2 H. 

(2) C 3 H c 0 3 =*C 2 H,-0H + C0 2 . 

The ratio of acetic acid to formic acid in the product is, however, 
as 5:1, the alcohol formed in (2) undergoing further oxidation, 
and this is confirmed by the value of the respiratoiy quotient. No 
pyruvic acid could be detected in any of the cultures at any stage. 

W. G. 

An Acid-producing Enzyme in Bacterium lactis acidi. 
E. G. Hastings and Edwin B. Hart (Proc, Amer . Soc. Biol . Chem., 
1912-13, xxxviii—xxxix; J . Biol. Ohem 14).—The enzyme in 
question acts on lactose, and the acid produced is probably lactic. 

q q 2 
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Employment of Lactic Acid and Lactic Acid Bacteria in 
the Pickling of Cucumbers. Alexander Kossowicz [with L. yon 
GbOller] (dim. Zmtr. y 1913, i, 640; from Zeitsch. Qdmngsphysiol. 
Mykologie , 1912, 2, 78-80)—The presence of small .quantities of 
lactic acid in cucumber sap or asparagine-sugar solutions prevents 
the development of bacteria of the Mesentericus group. J. C. W. 

A New Thermophilic Bacterium. Adolf Ambroz ( Centr . Baht. 
Par 1913, ii, 37, 3—16).—A sporogenous, facultative anaerobic 
organism, Denitrobacterium thermophUum^ was obtained from soil and 
found to have the capacity of growing vigorously at 60—70°, and 
of decomposing nitrates with the liberation of free . nitrogen. 
Analysis of cultures in nutrient bouillon, containing 0*6% 
potassium nitrate, showed that about 25% of the total 
nitrogen was lost during an incubation period of fourteen days at 
60—65°. The gases were found to consist of nitrogen and oxides 
of nitrogen, the former being partly derived from the organic 
nitrogen compounds in the bouillon. H. B. H. 

The Mechanism of Alcoholic Fermentation. Alexander yon 
Lebedev ( Ber 1913, 46, 850—851).—Polemical. A reply to 
Kostytschev (this vol., i, 323), stating that there is nothing essen¬ 
tially new in the latter's views. D. JF. T. 

The Bate of Fermentation by Growing Yeast Cells. 
Arthur Slator (Biochem. J. t 1913, 7, 197—203).—Various methods 
for estimating the rate of growth and fermentation are given, some 
of which are possible when the organism is growing on a solid 
medium. The rate of growth developing in wort-gelatin follows the 
logarithmic law. W. D. H. 

Chemical Composition and Formation of Enzymes. VIII. 
Simultaneous Variation in Amount of Invertaee and Fer¬ 
menting Enzyme in Living Yeast. Hans von Euler and David 
Johansson ( Zeitsch. physiol . CAem., 1913, 84, 97—108. Compare A., 
1912, ii, 376, 970).—As the result of the previous treatment of 
the yeast in solutions containing mineral salts and sucrose or invert 
sugar there is an increase in the inverting power. This change 
cannot be regarded as an adaptation to environment, since the 
increase is the same whether the previous treatment is with sucrose 
or invert sugar. Neither is it due to a general increase in the vital 
activity of the cell, since the treatment materially lessens the 
fermentative activity. It is regarded as a special property due to 
causes as yet unknown. E, F. A. 

The Enzymes of Washed Zymin and Dried Yeast (Lebedev). 
I. Carboxylase. Arthur Harden (Bio.-Ghem. 1913, 7, 214—317). 
—If zymin and Lebedev's dried yeast are washed free from 
co-enzyme they are incapable of fermenting dextrose, but they 
readily decompose pyruvic acid into carbon dioxide and acetalde¬ 
hyde, provided that the acidity of the solution is kept low. 

W. D. H. 
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Action of Free Ammonia on Yeast. Comparison with 
Other Bases. Thomas Bokorny (Chem. Zentr., 1913, i, 641—642; 
from AUg. Brauer ilopfm Zeit, 1912, 52, 2867—2869).—Seeds of 
cress, barley, wheat, hemp and vetch, and peas and scarlet runners 
were allowed to germinate in ammonia solutions from 01 to 0*01%. 
Only at the lower dilution did germination proceed, and even then, 
at a slower rate than in control experiments. Ammonia to the 
extent of 0*5% in a good culture solution prevented the 
growth of yeast, whilst potassium hydroxide in the same dilution 
had no effect. Yeast apparently combines with ammonia, for it 
was found that 12 grams of yeast with a dry weight of 3*6 grams 
contained 0*374 gram of the base. Hydroxylamine and phenyl- 
hydrazine hydrochlorides were poisonous to yeast in 0*1% solutions, 
whilst hydrazine hydrate in 0*002% and phenylhydrazine in 0*001% 
solutions entirely prevented any fungoid growth. J, C. W. 

Microchemical Detection of Potassium in Yeast and 
Other Cells. Thomas Bokorny (Chem. Zentr., 1913, i, 640—641 ; 
from Allg. Brauer Ilopfm Zeit ., 1913, 52, 113—114).—In order to 
make the potassium cobaltinitrite precipitate more visible it is 
blackened by means of ammonium sulphide. It is possible to detect 
one part of potassium in 5000 at 8° bv this method. Potassium 
could only be found in the cell sap of yeast, but the conclusion 
is not to be drawn that it is not present in the protoplasm or 
nucleus in the form of a potassium protein compound. Potassium 
is necessary for the development of yeast. J. C. W. 

Action of Certain Metallic Salts on the Development of 
Yeast and the Germination of Barley. Thomas Bokorny (Chem. 
Zentr., 1913, i, 641; from AUg. Brauer Hopfen Zeit., 1912, 52, 
1905—1906).—The reproduction of yeast was not influenced by 
the presence of even 4% of potassium dihydrogen phosphate in the 
culture solution, neither did the ash contain more phosphorus. 
Caesium sulphate was found to be harmful to barley seedlings, even 
in the dilution of 0*05%, but 0*01% of that salt or 0*2% of rubidium 
sulphato proved to be beneficial, whilst potassium chloride in 
0*05% solution did nob accelerate germination, and in strong 
solutions was injurious. J. C. W. 

Action of Uranium, Molybdenum, and Vanadium Salts on 
Yeast and Other Micro-organisms. Tiiomas Bokobny (Chmn, 
Zentr., 1913, i, 641; from AUg. Brauer Ilopfm Zeit., 1912, 52, 
709—710. Compare A,, 1912, ii, 1201}.—During fermentations in 
presence of ammonium molybdate, the liquid acquired a blue colour, 
due to the action of that salt on hydrolysis products of sucrose, 
particularly on Isevulose. J. C. W. 

Influence of Different Substances on the Germination of 
Vegetable Seeds. I, II, and III. Thomas Bokorny (Biochem. 
Zeitsch., 1913, 50, 1—48, 49—86, 87—118)*—Potassium chloride is 
somewhat injurious to plants in 0*25% solutions, whilst the nitrate 
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is very injurious in 1% solutions, and may retard growth even in 
0*1% solutions. Calcium nitrate (1%) is only slightly injurious, and 
sodium nitrate somewhat more so; 0*1% solutions of both salts are 
without injurious effects. Even 0*1% solutions of ammonium 
nitrate retard germination. Whilst rubidium sulphate is only 
slightly injurious in 0*5% solutions, caesium and lithium sulphates 
are injurious in 0*1 and 0*05% solutions respectively. 

Germination is quickened by caesium, lithium, and rubidium 
sulphates in 0*01, 0*05, and 0*2% solutions respectively. The 
germination of barley was promoted by 0*005% of carbon 
disulphide; beans and lentils by 0*01% potassium chromate; cress 
by 0*0005% mercuric chloride; barley and cress by 0*0025% and 
0*005% copper sulphate respectively; cress by 0*005% of phenyl- 
hydrazine; barley and cress by 0*0025% of aniline; barley by 0*01% 
of hydroxylamine; and peas, lentils, and barley by 0*001% of 
hydrofluoric acid. 

It would seem that most poisons stimulate growth when diluted 
to certain points. Since a slight increase in concentration causes 
injury and a slightly increased dilution renders the substances 
inactive, it is doubtful whether this property of poisonB can have 
any practical importance. N. H. J, M. 

Action of Manganese Dioxide and of Other Metallic Com¬ 
pounds on the Germination of Seeds. Uao Yarvaeo (Ghem. 
Zentr , 1913, i, 546—547; from Staz. sperim. agrar. ital., 1912, 45, 
917—929).—The oxides of manganese*, iron, uranium, cerium, 
copper, zinc, aluminium, cadmium, and mercury hinder the germina¬ 
tion of beans, and are poisonous, even in small doses, to horse 
beans. The oxides of zinc, lead, copper, cadmium, aluminium, and 
uranium are stimulants to maize. J. C. W. 

Formation of Pentosans in the Germination of Seeds. 
Luigi Bebnakdini and F. Galluccio (Ghem. Zen.tr., 1913, i, 179; from 
Staz. fiperim. agrar., itaf., 1912, 45, 874—884).—The pentosans 
developed by seeds germinating in the dark and in the light have 
been estimated by Tollens’s and Kruger’s phloroglucinol method, and 
the cellulose by Konig's glycerol-sulphuric acid method- The 
results show that the production of pentosans is slow in the dark, 
but rapid in the light, whilst the cellulose content rises at first in 
the dark, only to fall off rapidly as germination proceeds, but 
increases steadily in the light. J. C. W. 

Respiration of Plants as Hydrolytic Oxidation. Vladimir 
I. Palladin (Ber. deut. lotan . Ges., 1913, 31, 80—82).—Alkaline 
solutions of the respiration chromogens absorb atmospheric oxygen 
vigorously with production of brownish-red pigments. During 
alcoholic fermentation, hence in the first anaerobic stage of respira¬ 
tion, substances are formed which readily give up their hydrogen 
to the respiration pigment, by which it is oxidised to water by means 
of atmospheric oxygen. 

The respiration cnromogens, like the leuco-compounds, give up 
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their hydrogen to the absorbed oxygen, producing a pigment and 
water. The oxygen absorbed during respiration is employed, there¬ 
fore, as previously shown, in removing hydrogen from the plants. 

The hydrogen liberated after the hydrolytic oxidation of 
dextrose, which in higher plants is oxidised to water and in yeast is 
eliminated as ethyl alcohol, is given up by anaerobic bacteria to the 
surrounding gaseous medium. N. H. J. M. 

Causes of Growth of Plants. G. A. Borovikov (Biochem. 
Zeitsoh ,1913, 50, 119—128. Compare this vol, i, 324) —Salts which 
are readily hydrolysed are favourable to growth owing to the 
presence of acids, and consequently of hydrogen ions. The weaker 
the base the more easily is it hydrolysed, and the stronger the action 
of the salt. In solutions of salts of strong organic bases, growth is 
not quickened because hydrolysis is less, and because such bases have 
a greater retarding effect than weak bases, such as caffeine, carb¬ 
amide, and glycine. The quickening or retarding of growth seems 
to be due to unequal degrees of hydration of the plasma colloids. 
The conditions which are favourable to the ionisation of the 
protein also bring about greater hydration of the plasma colloids. 
Acids are favourable to plants, whilst metals and bases diminish 
the protein ionisation by neutralising the protein. N. H. J. M. 

Formaldehyde and Plant Syntheses. Hermann Decker 
(Amtalen, 1913, 396, 336).—The hypothesis of the action of formalde¬ 
hyde as a methylating agent in the formation of plant substances, 
advanced by Decker and Becker (this vol., i, 291), was suggested by 
Pictet eight years ago. C, S. 

Plants which Require Sodium. Winthrop J. Y. Osterhout 
(Bot. Gaz 1912, 54, 532—536).—Sodium was found to be as necessary 
for the marine plants employed as for animals, and its replacement 
in sea-water by ammonium, potassium, caesium, lithium, magnesium, 
calcium, and strontium is injurious. The best substitutes are the 
elements which predominate in sea water, magnesium, calcium, and 
potassium. 

The behaviour of various species indicates that each salt has a 
specific action. N. H. J. M. 

Antagonistic Action of Chemical Substances on Fungi. 
Chemical Preservation. Thomas Bokorny {pent. Baht . Petr., 1913, 
ii, 37, 168—267).—Numerous experiments are described on the 
action of various inorganic and organic substances on fungi, yeasts, 
etc. The results are summarised in tables. N. H. J. M. 

Assimilation of Nitrites by Moulds Alexander Kossowioz 
{Ghem. Zentr ., 1913, i, 640; from Zeitsch. G&rwngsphysioL MyJcologie , 
1912, 2, 55—58).—Ten moulds have been found to subsist with 
nitrites as their source of nitrogen, and since in only two cases 
could ammonia be detected, the conclusion is drawn that the 
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nitrite ion is assimilated directly, without reduction. In good 
culture media, moderate concentrations of nitrites are not poisonous 
to moulds. J. 0. W. 

Decomposition of Carbamide, Uric Acid, Hippuric Acid, 
and Glycine by Moulds. II. Alexandra Kossowicz (Chem. Zmti\ 
1913, i, 640; from Zeitsch . GarungsphysioL Mykologie> 1912, 2, 
51—55).—Several of the well-known moulds are able to make 
glycine or hippuric acid their sole source of nitrogen in presence 
of mannitol or dextrose, some of them producing ammonia. Certain 
moulds can depend on uric acid, hippuric acid, or glycine for their 
combined source of carbon and nitrogen. J. C. W. 

Chemistry of the Higher Fungi. IX. Galls Produced by 
Exobasidium Vaccinii, Woron, on Rhododendron ferrugineum, 
L Julius Zellneb (Monatsh., 1913, 34, 311—319. Com}, are A., 
1912, ii, 196).—The galls and the leaves on which they are found 
have been examined, and shown to contain the same constituents, the 
former containing a larger proportion of water-soluble substances, 
except tannin, and a smaller proportion of matter insoluble in 
water, than the leaves. On this and other grounds, it is suggested 
that the formation of' galls on leaves is similar in character to the 
production and ripening of fruits. 

The galls and the leaves were extracted in turn with light 
petroleum, ether, 95% alcohol and water, and the composition of 
these extracts was as follows: The galls yielded 171% to light 
petroleum; the product was a thick, semi-crystalline oil, having 
add number 93*4, saponification number 165*1, and containing 
12*5% of unsaponification matter, composed of (a) a substance, m. p. 
129—130°, [a]5> - 29*4°, crystallising in colourless needles, and 
(5) a substance, m. p. above 280° (decomp.), much less soluble than 
the foregoingboth these products are phytosterols. The fatty 
adds of the oil are semi-solid. The leaves yielded 9*2% to light 
petroleum; the.extract had acid number 60, saponification number 
150, and contained the same two phytosterols as the gall extract, 
and also much resin and terpenes. 

The ether extract of the galls amounted to 2*68%, and consisted 
of tannin and resin. The leaves yielded 8*34% to ether, and this 
extract also consisted of tannin and resin, the latter being: somewhat 
different from that in the galls. 

The alcohol extract of the galls amounted to 39*1%, and consisted 
of phlobaphen, dextrose, laevulose, tannin, and organic adds. The 
leaves yielded 32*6% to alcohol, and this extract consisted chiefly of 
tannin with some phlobaphen and a small amount of sugar. 

The aqueous extract of the galls amounted to 13 32%; it con¬ 
tained some tannin, but was mostly gummy carbohydrate; no 
starch was present. The leaves gave only 17% of aqueous extract 
of similar composition to the f oregoing, but containing some starch. 

All the foregoing yields are expressed as percentages of the 
original material dried at 100°. T. A. H. 
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Chemistry of the Hi gher Fungi, X. Julius Zellner 
(Momtsh., 1913, 34, 321—336).—In this portion four fungi are dealt 
with, the method of investigation being the same as that described 
in the preceding abstract. 

At miliaria mdUa % VaHl.—The light petroleum extract was a 
semi-crystalline, thick, brown oil, having acid number 89*1, saponi¬ 
fication number 179*6, iodine number 94*2, and containing notable 
amounts of lecithin and 4*5% of unsaponifiable matter, the latter 
consisting of a yellow resin and some ergosterol. The fatty acids 
were mostly liquid, but yielded when kept a mixture of crystalline 
acids, m. p. 62°, and acid number 210°. The ether extract con¬ 
tained some amorphous matter and ergosterol, m. p. 155°, 
[a] D -114*8° in chloroform, which gave an acetyl derivative, m. p. 
169°. No cerebrin was found. The alcoholic extract deposited after 
a timo mannitol, m. p. 169—170° (possibly contaminated with 
mycose), dextrose, choline ?, and matter precipitated by lead acetate. 

Laotarius pipnratvs , L. (compare Thorner, A., 1880, 44; 
Bissinger, A., 1884, 480; Chodat and Chuit, A., 1890, 80; Gerard, 
A., 1891, 606; and Bougault and Charaux, A., 1912, ii, 289).—The 
light petroleum extract amounted to 5*9%, and was a solid, yellow 
fat, having acid number 121*3 and saponification number 200*2. 
The unsaponifiable matter was separated into (1) a substance, m. p. 
146—150°, probably a mixture of ergosterols; (2) a yellow resin; 
and (3) a sparingly soluble substance, m. p. 150° (approx, decomp.). 
This extract also contained lecithin. The fatty acids included some 
liquid acids, but the principal constituent was stearic acid, which 
was isolated in quantity (Joe. cit. ). The ether extract amounted to 
1*2%, and consisted of yellow resin. The alcoholic extract contained 
mannitol (possibly contaminated with inositol), dextrose, and choline 
(compare Bourquelot, A., 1890, 103). 

Pholiota squairosa, Mull.—The light petroleum extract (3*8%) 
was a semi-solid, yellowish-brown fat, having acid number 51*8, 
saponification number 168’3, containing lecithin and 12*9% of 
unsaponifiable matter. From the latter a resin and a mixture of 
ergosterols, m. p. 159 (approx.), crystallising in colourless leaflets, 
were^ isolated. The ether extract resembled the foregoing in com¬ 
position, "The alcoholic extract contained mannitol, mycose, 
dextrose, choline, phlobaphen, and indefinite amorphous matter 
soluble in alcohol, but not in water. 

Polyporus betuf.inus, —The light petroleum extract amounted to 
3*5%, and had acid number 96*3, saponification number 155*0, iodine 
number 98*6, and contained 17*8% of unsaponifiable matter com¬ 
posed of a mixture of ergosterols, m. p. 139—144°, [a] n -97*6°, 
crystallising in needles or leaflets, cerebrin, resin, and gum. The 
ether extract was resinous, and contained a substance , C^H m O rtf 
m. p. 250° (approx, decomp.), which is probably an alcohoi and is 
named polyporol , The alcoholic extract contained phlobaphen, 
mannitol, dextrose, traces of choline, and indefinite substances pre¬ 
cipitated by lead acetate and other salts. The aqueous extract 
contained potassium phosphate and a carbohydrate, giving a pale 
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greyish-blue coloration with iodine, and readily hydrolysed by dilute 
hydrochloric acid. Winterstein’s parasodextraa (A., 1895, i, 823) 
could not be obtained. T. A. H. 


Extraction of the Colouring Matter from the Cherry and 
Investigations of its Properties Giulio Masont {Ohm, Zcntr., 
1913, i, 546; from Sbaz, sperim. agrcur . ital,, 1912, 45,885—907).— 
The pigment may be extracted from fresh or dried cherries by 
means of water or alcohol with the help of a little tartaric or hydro¬ 
chloric acid. The aqueous extract may be cleared by gelatin, and 
is violet-red and not very stable, whereas the alcoholic extract is 
clear, pure red in colour, and remains unaffected by heat or light. 
The dye may be applied to wool or food-stuffs. Its presence in 
wine may be detected, after clearing the liquid with lead acetate, 
by the addition of alum, when a violet coloration is produced, pure 
wines remaining colourless. J. C. W. 


Chemical Examination of Euphorbia pilulifera. Frederick B. 
Power and Henry Browning, jun. ( Pharm . /.,1913, [iv], 36, 506—510). 
—A complete chemical examination of the entire plant, collected in 
Fiji, has been made. None of the definite constituents isolated 
has any specific physiological action, so that such therapeutical 
value as the plant possesses cannot depend on any single definite 
substance. An alcoholic extract of the plant was steam-distilled, 
and ‘yielded (1) a volatile oil, b. p. 235—260°, giving the colour 
reaction of furfuraldehyde; (2) a portion soluble in water; (3) a 
resinous portion, insoluble in water; the two latter portions of the 
extract were then examined by methods which are described in 
detail, and gave the following products: 

Portion Soluble in Water ,—This yielded gallic acid, quercetin, 
a small amount of jambulol (see also below), and a phenolic 
substance, C^HjgOg, which crystallised in microscopic clusters of 
needles, and decomposed, but did not melt, at 340°. There was 
also present a Isevorotatory sugar, which yielded d^phenylglucos- 
azone, some amorphous glucosidic matter, traces of an alkaloidal 
substance, together with indefinite oily and extractive matters. 

Portion Ineolvile in Water ,—This yielded melissic acid, ceryl 
alcohol, triacontane, a phytoeterol , m. p. 132—138°, crystallising in 
flattened needles, and giving an acetyl derivative, m. p. 122—123° • 
a phytoeterohn, *), m. p. 297° (decomp.), crystallising in 

colourless needles, and yielding an acetyl derivative, m. p. 
161—162°, crystallising in flattened needles; jambulol (T. 1911 
99, 962, and A., 1912, ii, 480), and a mixture of palmitic, oleic, and 
Imoleic acids. In addition, a monohydijic alcohol, euphosterol 
c A‘OH, m . p. 274—275°, was obtained. This crystallises from 
peteoleum in needles, gives the colour reaction characteristic of 
this class of substances (T. t 1909, 95, 739; 1912, 101, 2425), and 

is optically inactive. It yields an acetyl derivative, m. p. 295_297° 

Mo -f 8*2° in chloroform, and this on bromination in cold chloro-’ 
form gives bromoacetyleuphosterol, m, p. 183—186°, crystallising- 
in small needles from a mixture of alcohol and ethyl acetate! 
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Euphosterol is probably accompanied by other alcohols of the same 
series, since in recrystallising the acetyl derivative two other 
fractions, m. p. 205—210° and m. p. 230—260°, were obtained. 

T. A. H. 


Causes of the Natural Changes in the Latex of Hevea 
Brasiliensis. G. Stafford Whitby (Z*itsrh. Chem . Ind> Kolloide, 
1913, 12, 147—157).—Experiments are described which have been 
made in order to ascertain the nature of the changes. which are 
involved in the coagulation of the latex of Eevea Brasiliensis when 
this is left in contact with the air. The observations indicate that 
coagulation is brought about by an enzyme {probably a protease). 
Anaerobic decomposition occurs in those portions which are out of 
contact with the air, and evidence has also been obtained which 
indicates the presence of an oxydase, to which the name, hevease , is 
applied. 

A fourth factor in the coagulation process consists in serobic 
decomposition, which occurs in the later stages, and gives rise to an 
alkaline mucus which causes the latex to become milky. The 
relative importance of these four independent processes depends 
very largely on the conditions under which coagulation of the latex 
occurs, H. M. D. 

Herbage Studies II. Variation in Lotus Corniculatus and 
Trifolium repens (Oyanophorio Plants). Henry E. Armstrong, 
E. Erankland Armstrong, and Edward Horton (Proc. fi<n/ Soc. f 
1913, B , 86, 262^—269).—It is established that in addition to the 
common widely distributed cyanophoric form of Lotus corniculatus , 
a botanicallv indistinguishable form exists, in which the power of 
producing the cyanophoric glucoside is all but suppressed. Lotus 
major is uniformly cyanophoric. The normal form of L. cornicur 
latus contains both glucoside and the correlated enzyme, a second 
form is rich in enzyme, but contains mere traces of the glucoside, 
whilst in the third form the amount of both glucoside and enzyme 
is very small. 

The conclusion is drawn that the above differences are due to the 
presence or absence of definite factors rather than the consequence 
of the operation of special conditions of environment. 

Whereas cultivated white clover (Trifolium repens) is without 
cyanide, wild white clover always contains a cyanophoric glucoside. 

The determination of the enzymic activity of a number of speci¬ 
mens of Trifolium repens showed that all were moderately active 
towards salicin, but that the cultivated variety alone was practi¬ 
cally without action on linamarin and prunasin. 

The bearing of the chemical peculiarities of the two types of 
clover on their value as food materials is discussed. E. P. A. 

Chemistry of Peat Moss (Sphagna). Josef Ibele (Bar, deut . 
lot Oes. 9 1913, 81, 74—77).—-When Sphagnum papttUsum is oxidised 
with hydrogen peroxide a substance soluble in sodium hydroxide 
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solution is obtained, which becomes insoluble when precipitated 
with acid and dried. Formic acid and ammonia are also formed. 

Sphagnum dissolves almost completely in hydrochloric acid con¬ 
taining antimony trichloride. Ammonia is liberated, but no methyl- 
amine could be detected. N. H. J. M. 


G-lucosides and Oils of the Primrose. A. Goris, M. Mascr^j, 
and Oh Yischniao ( Ghem. Zentr., 1913, i, 310—311; from Bull. Sd . 
Pharmacol.^ 1912, 19, 577—598, 648—670; Wise, ind . Ber. Hours- 
Bwtnmdfilst 1912, 6, 3—73 Compare A., 1910, ii, 63).—The crude 
glucosides which form about one part per thousand of the ;roots of 
Primula offirtnahs may be separated by fractionation from a 
mixture of ethyl acetate and alcohol. Primverin (I), m. p. 

206° (corr.), f«] D — 71°53 / , yields on hydrolysis with dilute acids, 
methyl 0-metnojyresorcylate, CgH 30 O 4 , m. p. 49°, which develops a 
violet-red colour with ferric chloride, and two molecular proportions 
of monoses. The enzyme primverase, however, produces the biose, 
pnmverose , CjxHoqOjo, m. p. 209—210°, which exhibits multirota¬ 
tion; [a] D +23°1% — 2°3 / after twenty-four hours (1*846 grams in 
75 cc. H 2 0), +23°11 / , -3°17 / after twenty-four hours (1*35 grams 
in 26 c.c. of water). It reduces Fehling’s solution (0*0673 gram= 
77 mg. Cu), forms an osazone in light yellow needles, m. p. 
204—207°, and contains a pentose, apparently in combination with 
a hexose. 
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Primulaverin, Q (0 :h: 28 O 1 8,2H 2 O, m. p. 163° (corr.), [«L - 66°65', 
yields on hydrolysis the same sugars and methyl m-methoxysalicyl- 
ate, mixed with, methyl /S-methoxyresorcylate. It has not yet been 
obtained pure, but the true primulaverin would have the 
formula II. 

The ethereal oils of the primrose root contain the above esters, 
whilst the oil from the flowers contains, in addition, over 10% of an 
unhydrolysable substance. J, c. W. 


Willow Bank. I. Geobgei Geoegevjtsch Povareik and A. 
Bababanov (7. Bugs. Phys. Ghtm. Soa., 1913, 45, 267—271).—The 
authors have examined the harks of a number of willows, including 
hybrids, with the object of classifying them according to their 
chemical reactions. Tannides of two distinct types occur in the 
harks (see following abstract). T. H. P. 

Willow Bark. II. Geobgei G. Povarnin and N. Shubavlev 
(if. Buss , Phys. Ghatn. Soc 1913, 45, 271—283. Compare preceding 
abstract).—The bark of the hybrid willow, Salix alba x S. viminalis , 
contains, in addition to phlobaphens, two tannides which are cha r- 
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acterised by their reactions with ferric chloride and with ammonia- 
cal copper sulphate. The tannide of 8 . alba is a tannoside, and may 
be separated from that of S . viminahs, which contains free sugar, 
by its different solubility in a mixture of methyl alcohol and ether. 
The former gives anhydro- and oxy-phlobaphens, and it contains 
protocatechuic acid, whilst the tannide of 3. mmirnhs contains 
pyrogallol, but the principal decomposition products are phlobaphen 
and sugar. T. H. P. 

Manuring of Cultivated Plants by means of Carbon 
Dioxide. Adolph Hansen (Okem. Zentr 1912, ii, 2135; from 
Naturw. Eundsch 1912, 27, 547—550).—It was noticed that the 
vegetation in the neighbourhood of a natural carbonic acid spring 
was paiticularly fine, and the administration of carbon dioxide to 
cultivated plants is found to increase the dry weight considerably. 
It is suggested that the gas is loosely combined with the chlorophyll 
in the same way as oxygen is united to the pigment of the blood. 

J. C. W. 

Importance of the Potassium in Felspar for Plants. 
Edwin Blanck (J. Landw 1913, 61, 1—10. Compare ibid,, 1912, 
60, 97).—Pot experiments in which oats were manured with various 
potassium minerals. Previous results, indicating that the tubes are 
more suitable as sources of potassium for plants, are confirmed. 

Plagioclase gave much better results than microlin and ortho- 
clase, which were almost without effect. N. H. J. M. 

History of Maize Sugar. Pa. de Yilmorin aud Ferdinand 
Levallois (Bull. Soe . chim ., 1913, [iv], 13, 294—301)—The authors 
give an extensive revipw of the efforts which have been made to 
extract a crystallisable sugar from maize on the industrial scale, 
special reference being made to the work of Pallas and to the recent 
investigations of Stewart and of Heckel (Comvt. rend,, 1912, 165, 
686 ). 

A series of experiments have been made on maize from Yerrieres 
and from Antibes, the conditions, however, being rather unfavour¬ 
able. In these circumstances, the juice from maize from which 
the ears had been removed during growth was found to contain 10% 
of sucrose, whilst a greater proportion could be extracted from 
sugar maize. Prom the industrial point of view, the extreme 
rapidity, both of formation and of decomposition of sugar in maize, 
constitutes a serious difficulty, which, however, could possibly be 
obviated to some extent by the systematic employment of different 
varieties of maize. H. W. 

Respiration and Metabolism in Ruminants. Nathan Zuntz, 
Richard von der Heide, Klein, I. von Markoff, FArst von 
Dsohandieri, and Djadkow (Landw. Versudw-Stat., 1913, 79-80, 
781—814).—The utilisation of foods by cattle varies according to 
the mechanical condition of the mixture, and the same food will 
give different results when given in conjunction with other foods. 
An experiment is described in which potatoes were compared with 
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the corresponding amount of potato slump to. which starch, was 
added to replace that which had been lost; whilst malt and yeast 
were added to the potatoes. Although the two foods had practically 
the same composition, the results with starch were^ essentially 
different from those with potatoes. When starch is given in con¬ 
junction with hay, the crude fibre, protein, and fat are digested in 
diminished amounts. In the case of the non-nitrogenous extract 
the amount in the faeces was diminished by the starch. This does 
not, however, indicate better resorption, as there is no doubt that 
the extractive substances were lost by fermentation. The com¬ 
parison of food and faeces is misleading in the case of ruminants. 

It is desirable in feeding experiments to estimate the amount of 
oxygen u tilis ed as well as the amounts of respired nitrogen and 
carbon dioxide. A method for estimating the oxygen is described. 

The various estimations in respiration experiments should be 
made at short intervals. 

Methods for investigating the fermentation processes of the 
rumen are discussed. N. H. J. M. 

Employment of Dialysis in the Estimation of the Oxi¬ 
dising* Power of Soils. Josef Konig, Julius Hasenbaumer, and 
3L Glenk (Landw. Vsrsuchs-Stat, 1913, 79-80, 491—539).—Several 
soils were subjected to dialysis, and the amounts of organic matter, 
calcium, magnesium, potassium, phosphoric acid, and sulphuric acid 
in the solutions estimated. It was found that soils which were 
heated at 150° yielded considerably more soluble matter than soils 
which had not been heated; similar results, but less marked, were 
obtained with soils dried, under reduced pressure, at 95—98°. 
Clearer indications of the changes which soils undergo when heated, 
and even when air-dried, were obtained by estimating the electrolytic 
conductivity. The results indicate that in the ordinary drying of 
soils the colloidal state is in part destroyed. 

The amounts of carbon dioxide produced in six different soils, 
and in the same soils with small amounts of dextrose and urea 
respectively, were estimated daily for three weeks; and at the end 
of the experiment the amounts of ammonia and nitrates and the 
numbers of bacteria were estimated (compare Hutchinson and Marr, 
A., 1911, ii, 430). As regards nitrification, the urea was almost 
completely nitrified in the loamy soil, whilst the clay soil showed 
very slight nitrification. Addition of dextrose considerably increased 
the number of bacteria in all the soils. Electrolytic conductivity 
was increased by urea and diminished by dextrose. 

The results of pot experiments with oats showed that heating the 
soil at 95—98° in a vacuum increased both the total growth and 
the mineral constituents. Addition of dextrose and gum arabic to 
loamy sand and loam diminished the yield of grain and straw. 

N. H. J. M. 

Colloidal Substances in Soil Solutions. Production of 
Soda in Soils. Alkali and Salt Soils. K. K. Gedroiz ( JBied . 
Zentir,, 1913, 42, 76—79; from J. exper. Landw., 1912, 13, 421).— 
The amount of colloids in soil extracts (except alkali soil extracts) 
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was found to vary from 0*0018 to 0*0200%, and in Russian arable 
soils from 0*0058 to 0*0147%. The dry matter dissolved by water 
amounted to 0*0385 to 0*0591%. The coagulation of such small 
amounts of colloidal substances can have very little effect on the 
physical properties of the soils; and the changes brought about by 
frost, electrolytes, and liming, etc., are attributed to their influence 
on substances mechanically suspended in the soils, especially the gels. 

In the case of alkali soils the total colloids, mineral and organic, 
varied from 0*0990 to 0*4494%; in such soils coagulation of the 
colloids may influence the physical properties of the soil. 

In typical alkali soils, nearly free from chlorides and sulphates, 
the amount of soda in successive extracts decreases much more 
slowly than would be the case if only pre-existing soda were dis¬ 
solved. In alkali soils containing much sodium chloride, but little 
sulphate, alkalinity begins only after some of the chloride is washed 
out, 

A loamy, black soil, treated with sodium chloride and calcium 
carbonate, failed to yield appreciable amounts of soda, and only 
small amounts were produced by treatment with sodium sulphate 
and calcium carbonate. Under the combined influence of sodium 
chloride and sulphate, alkaline, dark-coloured solutions were 
obtained after the removal of most of the chloride and sulphate; 
in presence of calcium carbonate the soil yielded soda. The con¬ 
clusion is drawn that the soda is produced from zeolites. The 
production of soda is hindered by excessive amounts of sodium 
chloride and sulphate. N. H. J. M. 

The Fertilising Action of Sulphur. A. Demolon ( Compt . rend., 
1913, 156, 725—728).—Further experiments with sulphur (compare 
A,, 1912, ii, 382) show that it can act as a useful addition to farm¬ 
yard manure as a fertiliser, but that its action diminishes and 
vanishes in the presence of a large amount of organic and mineral 
fertilisers. Potatoes benefit most by the addition of sulphur. On 
light lands it has an injurious effect on cereals. Addition of sulphur 
in amount equal to the nitrogen supplied has given the same results 
as a complete mineral fertiliser. The fertilising action of the 
sulphur is due (a) to its action on the soil bacteria, (5) to its pro¬ 
gressive transformation into sulphuric acid, W. G. 

[Manurial] Action of Different Forms of Nitrogen. “W. 
Schneidewinp (. Bied . Zentr., 1913, 42, 101—110; from Arb. dpuL 
Landw.-ges,, Heft. 217).—Pot and field experiments on the action of 
sodium and calcium nitrates, calcium nitrite, ammonium salts, 
calcium cyanamide, and urine. On the whole the best results were 
obtained with sodium and calcium nitrates. Ammonium salts were 
not regular in their action; in one case, both on dry and wet soils, 
ammonium salts gave better results than nitrate. Both with oats 
and potatoes, nitrates and ammonium salts gave the same results. 
Calcium cyanamide acted most favourably when applied in the 
autumn for winter cereals. Urine was unsatisfactory both on light 
and loamy soils. The effect of calcium nitrite was variable. 
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The application of large amounts of manure to light soils in the 
autumn is useless; ammonium salts and calcium cyanamide may, 
however, be applied to soils of better quality. N. H. J. M. 

Influence of Ammonium Sulphate on the Phosphate 
Manuring of Oats. Eilhard A. Mitscherlich and W. Simmer- 
macher (Landw. Versuchs-Stat., 1913, 79-80, 71—96).—Addition of 
ammonium, sodium, and magnesium sulphates considerably increased 
the solubility of the phosphoric acid of di- and tri-calcium phos¬ 
phates, whilst in presence of calcium phosphate the solubility is 
diminished. 

The results of vegetation experiments, in which oats were 
manured with di- and tri-calcium phosphates, showed that the 
addition of small amounts of ammonium sulphate increased the 
amounts of phosphoric add assimilated even in presence of con¬ 
siderable amounts of soluble salts which would be acting in the 
same direction. 

In the case of superphosphate and basic slag, addition of 
ammonium sulphate was without effect on the assimilation of the 
phosphoric acid by oats. N. H. J. M. 

Manuring with Sodium Salts. Bernhard Schulze (Landw. 
Vereuchs-Stat 1913, 79-80, 431—448). — Sodium is utilised by 
plants, and may take the place of potassium to a certain extent. 
The sodium of sodium chloride is taken up by plants with great 
rapidity; and, as it is not absorbed by soils to the same extent as 
potassium, its manurial action lasts longer if not washed out of 
the soil. 

Whilst potassium salts decompose sodium zeolites in the soil, 
sodium salts have a very slight action, if any at all, on potassium 
zeolites. N. H. J. M. 

Lime Rich in Silica as Manure. Heinrich Immendoref 
(Landw. V&'suchs-StaLy 1913, 79-80, 891—901).—Different soils 
were rubbed in a mortar with lime and water, and then put on to 
glass plates to dry in order to ascertain whether any hardening 
of the soil takes place owing to the presence of silica. The limes 
employed contained from 0*03 to 19*51% of soluble silica (Portland 
cement). The same soils were treated with water alone for com¬ 
parison. 

The results showed that no hardening of the soil takes place 
when lime containing large amounts of soluble silica are employed. 
Hydrated silica may itself have a favourable effect on the soil by 
increasing its absorptive power. NT. H. J. M. 
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Composition of Mineral Oils of High Boiling Point. L The 
Viscous Components of Mineral Oils of High Boiling Point. 
Julius Marcussos ( Ghem . Zeit., 1913, 37, 533—534).—Previous 
,investigations* (ibid., 1911, 35, 729) have shown that the more viscous 
poition of mineral oils (naphthenes, polynaphthenes, paraffins, and 
olefines) is that which does not react with formaldehyde and sulphuric 
acid, w hils t the reacting portion (benzene derivatives, unsaturated 
naphthene*, and ter penes) is comparatively mobile. Paraffins have 
small viscosity, whilst that of naphthenes is greater than that of 
paraffins of the same molecular weight. The viscosity of mineral oils 
cannot therefore be attributed to the presence of paraffins. This is 
confirmed by the fact that the viscosity of lubricating oils can be 
raised by removal of solid paraffins and lowered by their addition. 
Olefines are present in too small amount to exert a distinct effect on 
the viscosity, so that the diminution in viscosity effected by treating 
oils with fuming nitric acid at —10° must be attributed to the 
destruction of polynaphthenes. The viscosity must therefore be due 
to the presence of naphthenes and polynaphthenes. The former are 
mainly present in the portions distilling below 300°, so that in oils of 
high b. p. and high viscosity, the chief saturated hydrocarbons are 
polynaphthenes. This is confirmed by analysis of a heavy Russian 
machine oil, which, before purification, contained C * 85*79% and 
H* 12*78%, whilst after treatment with formaldehyde and sulphuric 
acid, the figures obtained were 0*85*41%, H* 13*07%, which corre¬ 
spond with the results to be expected from a mixture of condensed 
naphthenes. Further confirmation is found in the high molecular 
weight of machine oils, which ranges from 300 to 400 with a mean 
value of about 350, corresponding with compounds containing 
twenty-fivo atoms of carbon in the molecule. 

Highly viscous oxygen compounds are present in nearly all machine 
oils, but, generally, in such small amount that their effect is 
inconsiderable, , 

The present communication deals only with machine oils. Cylinder 
oils are under investigation. H. W. 

Composition of Mineral Oils of High Boiling Point. II. 
Components of Liquid Paraffin and their Behaviour towards 
Alumini um Chloride. Julius Marcusson and 0. Vielitz (Chem. 
Zeit, 1913, 37, 550—553).—The so-called liquid paraffin is generally 
regarded as a mixture of liquid hydrocarbons of the paraffin series. 
This view, however, appears improbable, since the substance is usually 
obtained from Russian oils which are comparatively poor in such 
hydrocarbons. # 

Two specimens of liquid paraffin were employed, having D, 0*8o27, 
0*8858, w a0 1*4797, 1*4799, specific viscosity at 20°, 23*0, 29*9, 
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[a] D +2* 13, 2*35, respectively. The density and refractive index 
indicate that hydrocarbons of the paraffin series cannot be the main 
components of the mixture, whilst ultimate analysis points to the 
presence of polynaphthenos. 

In order to decide whether the optical activity is attributable to 
isoparaffins or polynaphthenes, a specimen of liquid paraffin was 
fractionated under greatly reduced pressure. density, viscosity, 
refractive index, and optical activity were found to increase with 
increasing b. p. of the fraction. Since the fraction, b. p. 255—-277°/ 
4 mm., was completely liquid and only yielded a trace of precipitate 
when cooled with alcohol-ether to - 20°, it appears improbable that 
isoparaffins can be the cause of activity. This is confirmed by the 
results of an ultimate analysis, and further by the fact that optical 
activity is not lost when liquid paraffin is subjected to energetic 
treatment with fuming nitric acid. Activity must therefore be due to 
the presence of poly naphthenes, which is in accord with the observa¬ 
tion of Bushong and Humphrey (Gkem. Zeit 1912, 36, 1139) that 
optically active naphthenic acids are present in mineral oil. 

The optically active constituents of liquid paraffin are stable towards 
fuming sulphuric or fuming nitric acid, but are readily inactivated 
by aluminium chloride. When a solution of liquid paraffin in carbon 
disulphide was heated on the water-bath during three hours with 
aluminium chloride and the residue left after removal of the solvent 
was extracted with light petroleum, a colourless oil was obtained, 
which possessed feeble optical activity and considerably lower density, 
refractive index, and viscosity than the original materiaL From that 
portion of the reaction product which was insoluble in light petroleum, 
a viscous, brown substance was obtained, solutions of which were too 
deeply coloured to permit polarimetric observation. In the absence of 
any solvent, similar inactivation was observed. With light petroleum 
as solvent, however, the recovered oil had nearly the same properties 
as the original specimen. This difference is probably attributable to 
the fact that the yellowish-white additive product formed from liquid 
paraffin and aluminium chloride is practically insoluble in light 
petroleum, whilst it is appreciably soluble in carbon disulphide and 
also in liquid paraffin. In the first case, therefore, the liquid paraffin 
becomes practically protected from further action of aluminium 
chloride. 

Finally, a series of experiments has been performed on the action of 
aluminium chloride on different optically active substances dissolved 
in carbon disulphide. Camphor and castor oil were not affected. JRo&in 
oil, oil of turpentine, cholesterol, and the unsaponifiable portions of 
wool grease yielded black masses from which optically inactive 
products were extracted by light petroleum. H. W. 


Structure of Acetylene. Albert P. Mathews («/. Physical 
Chem. } 1913, 17, 320—321. Compare this vol, ii, 494).—The total 
number of valencies in acetylene calculated from the critical data by 
the author's formula isjten. The formula of acetylene at its critical 
point is therefore H—0=C—H, and not C=C=H a . JR. J. C. 
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Preparation of £y-Dihalogen woPentanes by the Chlorina¬ 
tion of /3-Halogen isoPentane. Badisohk Anilin- <fc Soda-Fabrik 
(D.R.-P. 257600).—When the vapours of monohalogenated tertiary 
isopentanes are treated with chlorine (or bromine), they readily furnish 
a satisfactory yield of the technically important /2y-dihalogen iso¬ 
pentanes , and the preparation of /Sy-dichloroisopentane, b. p. 60°/ 
60 mm., from )8-chloroisopentane is described. F. M. G. M. 

The Preparation of Carbon Tetraiodide. Marcel Lantenois 
( Compt . rend., 1913, 156, 1385—1387).—A critical study of the 
various methods recommended for the preparation of carbon tetraiodide 
(compare Spindler, A., 1886, 434; Moissan, A., 1891, 1420 ; Robineau 
and Rollin, A., 1895, i, 123). The author adopts Spindler’s method, 
but prefers to replace the calcium iodide with lithium iodide, which gives 
a very pure product on heating it with excess of carbon tetrachloride 
in a vacuum in a sealed tube at 90—92° for five days. The best 
solvents for carbon tetraiodide are benzene, acetone, and carbon 
disulphide. W. G, 

Higher Tertiary Alcohols Derived from Palmitio and Stearic 
Esters. Hugh Ryan and Thomas Dillon (Proa. Roy . Irish Acad ., 1912, 
B , 29, 235—245).—A series of tertiary alcohols has been prepared by 
the action of Grignard’s reagents on esters of palmitic and stearic 
acid. The latter were leadily obtained by the addition of a few 
c.c. of concentrated sulphuric acid to a hot solution of the acid in 
excess of the requisite alcohol, the yields in every case being more than 
90% of the quantity theoretically obtainable. The following esters 
were obtained in this manner: methyl palmitate, needles, m. p. 28°; 
ethyl palmitate, long needles, m. p. 24*2°; n-propyl palmitate , needles, 
m. p, 18*8—19-2° \ methyl stearate, needles, m. p. 38°; ethyl stearate, 
needles, m. p. 31°; n -propyl stearate , prisms, in. p. 28*6°. 

For the preparation of tertiary alcohols, the solid ester was added in 
small portions to an ethereal solution of the necehsary Grignard's 
reagent. There were thus obtained: dimethylpentadecylcarbinol , 
C 18 H 8B 0, needles, m. p. 35°; diethyl/mtadecylcarbinol , curved needles, 
m. p. 34—35°; diphenylpentadecylcarbinol, prisms, m. p. 47—48 °; 
dimethylkeptadecylcarbinol, needles, m. p. 44—45°; diethylheptadeoyl - 
carbinol, needles, m. p. 44—45°; dipropylheptadecylcarbinol, needles, 
m. p. 28—30°; diphmyUieptadecylcarbiuol, long, curved needles, m. p. 
58°. The action of an ethereal solution of magnesium naphthyl 
bromide on methyl stearate led to the formation of naphthyl heptadecyl 
hetone % CUH SB *GO*C 10 Hf, m. p. 55°. 

Diethylheptadecylcarbinyl acetate was obtained as an oily liquid, which 
solidified when placed in iced water, by the action of acetyl chloride 
on diethylheptadecylcarbinol. 

Dimethylpentadecylcarbinol, when heated on the sand-bath with 
sodium acetate and acetic anhydride, yieldod a mixture of the corre¬ 
sponding acetate and unsaturated hydrocarbon. A similar result was 
obtained with diethylhoptadecyl(?arbinol. 

Dimethylhoptadecylcarbinol was apparently not affected when heated 
with potash-lime at 250°. At 300°, however, uno&turated substances 
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were produced, but no evolution of hydrogen was observed. Diphenyl- 
heptadecylearbinol similarly yielded unsaturated substances at 300°. 


Basic Properties of Oxygen. II. Otto Maass and Douglas 
McIntosh (J. Amer . Chem. 1913, 35, 535—543).—In an earlier 

paper (A., 1912, i, 825) it has been shown that the compounds formed 
by the union of halogens or halogen hydrides with organic substances 
containing oxygen differ in many respects from molecular aggregates 
containing water or alcohol of crystallisation. In order to asceitain 
whether such compounds exist in solution, conductivity determinations 
have been made of the two-component systems of hydrochloric acid 
with ethyl and methyl ethers and with ethyl and methyl alcohols over 
the complete concentration range at -89°. The results are compered 
with the freezing-point curves of the different systems. In the case of 
methyl ether, two compounds are formed, namely, Me 2 0,HCl and 
Me 2 0,4HCl (?). With ethyl ether, three compounds are produced: 
Et 2 0,H01, m. p. - 92°; Et 2 0,2TLCl, m. p. - 88°; and Et a O,5H01, m. p. 
-t<9 0 . Methyl and ethyl alcohols each yield only one compound, 
namely, MeOH,HCl, m. p. -62°, and EtOH,HOJ, m. p. -65°. The 
conductivity cuives indicate the probability ot the existence of 
compounds in solution. E, G. 

A Derivative of Quinquevalent Tungsten. Akthub Fischeb 
and Louis Michiels (Zeitsch. anorg . Chem., 1913, SI, 102—115, 
Gompaie this vol., ii, 513).—The electrolysis of a solution of tungsten 
hexachloxide in absolute alcohol gives at the platinum cathode a green, 
crystalline compound, 0 6 H 16 0 8 C1 2 W. It is decomposed by hot alcohol, 
but may be recrystallised irom a mixture of alcohol and chlorofoim at 
60°, cooling in ice. The compound forms bright green leaflets, with 
metallic lustre and slight fluoiescence. It is slowly decomposed by hot 
water, yields the blue oxide when strongly heated, and gives the 
iodoform reaction. More than two-thirds of the carbon is evolved on 
heating in the form of ethylene. Oxidation with permanganate 
indicates that the tungsten is quinquevalent. The reactions indicate 
the composition W01 2 (OEb)g, but the molecular weight is double this, 
and the exact constitution is uncertain. C« H. D. 

Catalytic Actions of Colloidal Metals of the Platinum 
Group. IX. The Hydrogenation of Egg-lecithin. Gael Paal 
and Hermann Ojehmb (. Bear 1913,46, 1297—1304).—As in previous 
experiments with certain fats (A., 1908, i, 599; 1909, i, 358), so also 
it has been found possible to reduce egg-lecithin to a crystalline 
substance. Merck’s reddish-brown, wax-like egg-lecithin had the 
iodine value, 55*3, but the volume of hydrogen absorbed in presence 
of colloidal palladium in 90% alcoholic solution was higher than this 
value would predict, being about 59 c.c. instead of 48*4 c.c. per 1 gram. 
The hydroledthin partly separates from the solution, and may be 
recrystallised from chloroform and acetone as a white powder which 
sinters at 83—84°. On hydrolysis with barium hydi oxide, it gave 
glycerol, phosphoric acid, and choline, which was identified as the 
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aurichloride, whilst the fatty acids recovered from the soap were 
found, after fractional crystallisation, to contiin chiefly stearic acid, 
which would arise from the unsaturated C 18 -acids of egg-lecithin. 
The presence of small quantities of acids of lower molecular weight, 
probably myristic, decoic, or lauric acids, showed that the substance 
and consequently the starting material were not quite homogeneous. 
Egg-lecithin is, however, chiefly a palmityl-linolyi-lecithin, and the 
analysis of the hydrolecithin agreed fairly well with 0 42 H 86 0 9 NP, the 
formula of a palmityl-steary 1-lecithin. J. 0. W. 

Uranyl Formate. Gaston Courtois (Bull Soe . chim ., 1913, [iv], 
13, 449—454).—The properties of wranyl /Miniate, (H0O) 2 UO 2 ,H^O, 
which is obtained in non-deliquescent, yellow oct&hedra by digesting 
the hydrated oxide, U0 B ,H 2 0, with dilute formic acid at 80°, are very 
different in many respects from those described by (Echsner de 
Coninck and Raynaud (this vol., i, 333). When crystallised from ice 
water, it still contains 1H S 0, and it is not dehydrated by prolonged 
sojourn in a vacuum desiccator. When dried in this manner, it is 
stable up to 100°, loses water at 150°, but also formic acid. A moist 
sample loses water and formic acid at 100°, and becomes insoluble. 
The solubilities are 7*2% in water at 15°, 4*9% in methyl alcohol at 18°, 
only slightly soluble in concentrated formic acid or alcohol, insoluble in 
other organic media. 

The concentrated solution slowly deposits a basic salt in the cold 
and dark, quickly on boiling, in the form of yellowish-white, truncated 
prisms of the composition (H00) 2 TJ0 2 ,H 2 0, TT0 S ,2H 2 0. Prolonged 
boiling with water results in the acid, U0 8 ,H 2 0. When exposed to 
light for some time, dilute solutions of the formate gradually deposit 
this basic salt mixed with a small amount of a violet hydrate of 
uranoso-uranic oxide. Even in methyl alcohol no brown uranium 
oxide was obtained, but the above violet substance, which was trans¬ 
formed into the pale yellow oxide, U0 3 ,2H 2 0, in the air, and into 
the yellowish-white acid, UO s ,H 2 0, on boiling with water. 

J. 0. W. 

Molecular Association of Acetic Acid. IiImile Baud (Bull 
Soc . chim ., 1913, [iv], 13, 435—438).—According to the surface 
tension measurements of Ramsay and Shields (A, 1894, ii, 179), acetic 
acid exists in double molecules at the ordinary temperature. This was 
found to be the case when the acid is mixed with some organic solvents 
(A., 1912, ii, 233, 331, 1147), and is again confirmed by cryoscopic 
measurements in nitro- and chloro-benzene. The fact holds good even 
for strong solutions, from which it follows that the pure acid is 
bimolecular, and that the solvent has no associating influence in these 
cases. 

Formic acid, however, like water, has a dissociating effect and the 
unimolecular value is obtained. The freezing-point curve for mixtures 
of the two acids does not indicate the formation of a compound, but it 
is assumed that combination does take place, since the heat absorbed 
on mixing the two substances is much less than the heat of dissociation 
of the double molecules. j[An equilibrium between the double molecules 
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and the mixed molecules, (0 2 H 4 0 2 ) 2 +(CH a 0 2 ) 2 2(0 2 H 4 0 2 ,CH 2 0 2 ), 

would require that in a dilute solution of acetic acid in formic acid, 
the acetic acid molecule would produce two molecules of the mixed 
acid and cause an excessive depression of the freezing point, leading, 
therefore, to the unimolecular value for the molecular weight. 

J. 0. W. 

Margaric Acid and its Relations to Palmitic and Steario 
Acids. Robert F. Ruttan (8th Inter . Cong. Appl. Chem., 1912, 25, 
431—442).—The history of margaric acid is related, a method of 
preparing the acid by the Grignard reaction is described, and the 
chief constants of the acid are recorded in comparison with those of 
palmitic and stearic acids. 

When cetyl iodide is treated with magnesium in ether, in presence 
of iodine as a catalyst, micaceous crystals of the organo-magnesium 
compound separate. If the mixture is then treated with carbon 
dioxide, a mixture of ditriacontane and margaric acid is formed, the 
yield of the acid being 50% of the theoretical under the best conditions, 
which include the use ot dry reagents throughout the operations. A 
method for the separation of the hydrocarbon and acid is described. 
Margaric acid crystallises in colourless, bulky, shining plates, melts at 
59 9—60° (corr.), and solidifies at 58*8°, It has D 0*8582 at its 
melting point, n — 1*4342 at 60°, and the coefficient of expansion is 
6*65 x IQ "" 4 at 60—80°. The following quantities (grams) dissolve in 
100 grams of dry alcohol at the temperatures named: 0°, 1*53; 5*4°, 
2*42; 10°, 4*32; 15°, 6‘72 ; 21°, 13*4; 28°, 32*14. Methyl margaxate, 
m. p. 29°, forms waxy scales. Ethyl margarate, m. p. 27*5°, crystal¬ 
lises in waxy plates. Ethylene margwohydrin , m. p. 53*2°, forms 
pearly scales, and ethylene dwmrgarate } m. p. 70*4°, glistening plates. 

T. A. H. 

Saponification of Triglycerides. Julius Meyer (Cham* Zeti., 
1913, 37, 541—542),—The author criticises the experiments of 
Fortini (A., 1912, i, 826) on the saponification of triolein with alkali 
hydroxide in alcohol. The latter found that the curves obtained by 
plotting (1) quantity of triglyceride hydrolysed against time, or 
(2) acetyl number against time, were composed of throe parts 
corresponding with (a) formation of diglyceride; (6) formation of 
monoglyeeride, and (o) formation of free tatty acid. 

According to the author, the amount of alkali consumed is not a 
measure of the quantity of triglyceride saponified, since a portion of it 
is used in decomposing di- and mono-glycerides (compare Kellner, A., 
1909, i, 357, 548, 759). Also, by plotting alkali consumed against 
time, a continuous curve is obtained in the saponification of triacetin 
in homogeneous solution by 0*01 and 0*02ilT potassium hydroxide 
(Meyer, A., 1909, ii, 803). Further, the determination of the acetyl 
number after definite intervals of time is not a satisfactory method of 
following the course of the reaction, sinoe, particularly with the 
unsaturated oleic acid and its glycerides, this number depends greatly 
on the conditions under which the determination is executed, and is 
further complicated by the decomposition of the triglyceride into olein 
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acetate and glycerol occurring with intermediate formation of di- and 
mono-glycerides (compare Kremann, A., 1905, ii, 630; 1908, i, 120; 
Fanto and Stritar, 1908, i, 499). H. W. 

The Behaviour of Faints Under the Conditions of Practice, 
with Special Reference to the Aspersions Cast on Lead 
Paints. Henry E. Armstrong and C. A Klein (/. Soc. Chem. Ind ,, 
1913,32, 320—331).—This communication is, to a great extent, critical 
and polemical against the woik of Baly (The Oil and Colour Trades 
Journal, 1911, 1518; A., 1912, i, 533), and the report of Breton 
in connexion with lead paints. The experimental part deals with the 
formation of volatile products from linseed and other oils and the 
ordinary materials used in making paints, and with the test for lead 
in the volatile products, if any, from paint materials. The leaf of the 
common shrub, Aumiba Japowica, or the spotted Japanese laurel, is 
used as a test for volatile products, in the presence of which it blackens 
more or less rapidly. 

The conclusions arrived at are: The vapours produced during the 
drying of white-lead pastes and paints do not contain lead. The 
vapours given off as paints dry consist of turpentine for the most part, 
together with oxidation products of the oil; the latter are common to 
paints generally containing oil so treated that it will dry. The oxida¬ 
tion products formed from the oil during drying are harmless under 
the conditions of practice. The toxic effects sometimes experienced 
from drying paints are to be ascribed to turpentine; in many oases 
effects which have been regarded os due to lead-poisoning are attribu¬ 
table to other causes, especially to turpentine. The dangers attending 
the use of lead compounds are only the well-known mechanical 
dangers. T. S. P. 

Oerebronic Acid. II. Phoebus A. Leyene and O. J. West 
(J. Bid. Chem., 1913, 14, 257—266. Compare A., 1912, i, 936).— 
Previous work indicated that cerebronic aoid has the structure of an 
a-hydroxypentacosoic aoid; on reduction the acid formed a hydro¬ 
carbon, m. p. 54—57°. According to Krafft and Marie, «-pontacosane 
has m. p. 53*5—54°. The experiments were repeated with a larger 
supply of material, and the melting point came out at the latter 
figure. By reduction of the aoid, 0 2t H 48 0 2 , obtained by oxidation of 
cerebronic acid, a hydrocarbon, melting at 51—52°, was obtained, whioh 
is the melting point of nox-mal tetracosane. Cerebronic acid is a 
a-hydroxy-n-pentacosoic acid. 

Acetylcerebronic aoid , C 2g H 40 O s , obtained by the action of acetic 
anhydride on cerebronic acid, is a white, crystalline solid, m. p. 
55’5—56°, and solidifies at 53—54°. W. 1). H. 

Formation of ^-Ketone Esters by the Application of 
Reformatsky’s Beaction. Treat B. Johnson (J. Amor. Chem. Soo., 
1913, 35, 582—585).—Fittig and Daimler (A., 1887, 361) have shown 
that ethyl ohloroacetate reacts with ethyl oxalate in presence of 
amalgamated zinc with formation of ethyl ketipate. Reformatsky, in 
his work on the synthesis of dibasio hydroxy-acids (A., 1896, i, 206) 
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found that ethyl a-bromopropionate reacts with ethyl formate with 
production of ethyl /5-hydroxy-aa-dimethylglutarate, but ho obtained 
no evidence of the formation of ethyl formylpropionate corresponding 
with Eifctig and Daimler's ethyl ketipate. In attempting, however, to 
prepare ethyl /?-hydroxyglutarate from ethyl formate and ethyl chloro- 
acetate (A., 1899, 3, 516), he obtained ethyl trimesate as the chief 
product of the reaction, this having been formed by a condensation of 
ethyl formylacetate. The production of ethyl formylacetate and othyl 
ketipate are analogous, and represent the first stage of Refoimatsky's 
synthesis. 

These results suggested that perhaps other esters besides ethyl 
formate and ethyl oxalate might undergo similar condensations with 
esters of halogen-substituted acids, and this has been found to be the 
case. The reaction has been applied to ethyl ethoxyacetate, ethyl 
a-ethoxypropionate, ethyl bromoacetate, and ethyl a-biomopropionate, 
and the following esters have been obtained: Ethyl y-ethoxyaceto 
acetate , 0Et-0H 2 -C0-CH 2 -C0 2 Et, b. p. 110°/20—21 mm., 116—120°/ 
26—27 mm., 120—125°/30 mm., and 130—136°/45 mm. Ethyl 
y - ethoxy - a - methylacetoacetate , 0EfCH 2 *C0*0HMe*C0 2 Et, b. p. 
113—116°/18—20 mm., and 116°/24 mm. Ethyl y ethoxy-y-methyl* 
acetoacetate, OEfCHMe*CO-CH a *CO a Et, b. p. 110—115719 mm. 
Ethyl y-ethoxy-ay-dimethylacetoaceiate f OEt’CHMe*COCHMe* CO s Et, 
b. p. 108— II 571 6 mm. E. G. 

Real and Supposititious Oxalomalonic Esters and Applic¬ 
ability of Methanetricarboxylic Ester for Synthetic Purposes. 
RoLANnScHOLLand Wilhelm Eoeeer( A 1913,397,301—366).— 

The triethyl oxalomalonate (ethyl ketoethanetricarboxylaie) and corres¬ 
ponding acid described by Kurrein (A„ 1905, i, 413) aie a mixture of 
ethyl oxalate and malonate, and a mixture of hydiated oxalic acid and 
xnalonic acid respectively. Also the substance, b. p. 220710 mm., 
obtained by Rouveault in 1898 from ethyl sodiomalonate and ethyl 
oxalic chloride, and described by him as triethyl oxalomalonate, 
C0 2 Et*C0*CH(C0 2 Et) 2 , cannot be this compound, as the sequel proves, 

[With Emil Heuseb.] —Methyl dichloromcihoxyacetate, 
0Me*CCl 3 *C0 2 Me, 

which is obtained in 80—90% yield by heating methyl oxalate and 

phosphorus pen. " ' ... “ 

converted into 

60% by heating _ _ ^ __ 

at 200° until the temperature cannot be raked above HO—160° :tho 
methyl oxalic chloride, b. p. 117—118°, is then removed by distillation, 
and the residue again heated, a quantity of platinum black boing again 
added if necessary. 

Methyl sodiomalonate and methyl chloropyruvate in equal molecular 
quantities react in dry ether in a freezing mixture to form methyl 
malonate and methyl dioxalomalonate (methyl ay-diketopropane-aBBv* 
telracarboxylate), C(C0 2 Me) 2 (C0*C0 8 Me) 2 ; after the removal of the 
ether by a current of air at 25°, the leeidue is vigorously shaken with 
ice-water, by which all products are dissolved except the telracarb¬ 
oxylate. 


memoriae mols.) at 130—135° for thirty hows, is 
methyl chloropyruvate, C0 2 Mo*COC 1, t> the extent, of 
it with a small quantity of uUtinum black in a bulb 
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Methyl dioxalomalonate, m.p. 97*5—98°, colourless noodles or prisms, 
which can bo also prepared in a similar manner from methyl chloro- 
pyruvate and methyl sodio-oxalomalonate (see below), is unattaokod by 
alkaline potassium permanganate or by bromine, and is therefore not 
an ©-derivative, 00 2 Me*00*0(C0 2 Me):0(OMe)-0-00-00 2 Me or 
0(C0 2 Me) a :0(00gM.e) , 0*C0*C0j ! Me, 
but is a very reactive substance in other ways. It is decomposed by 
water, slowly at the ordinary temperature and rapidly by heating, into 
oxalic acid and methyl malonate. It is decomposed in the same manner 
by boiling methyl alcohol, with or without potassium hydroxide. 
Ammonia, phenylhydrazine, and aniline also decompose the tetracarb- 
oxylate, producing methyl malonate and oxamide, oxalic acid diphenyl* 
hydrazide, or methyl oxanilate respectively. 

By heating at 180—200°, methyl dioxalomalonate losos carbon 
monoxide and is converted into methyl oxclomethanetricarboxylate 
(methyl ketoethanetelracarboxylate ), C 0 2 Mo* 00 * 0 (C 0 2 Me) 3 , m.p. 91—92°, 
b. p. 285—286° or 179—180°/15 mm., colourless plates, which is also 
prepared by heating methyl chloropyruvato and methyl sodiomethanetri- 
carboxylate in benzene (see below). The ester is remarkably stable when 
heated, being almost unchanged after boiling for one and a~half hours. 
It does not give a coloration with alcoholic ferric chloride. When boiled 
with methyl alcohol, the ester is rapidly converted into methyl oxalate 
and methyl methanetriewboxylate, CH(C0 2 Mo) 3> m. p. 45—46°, b. p. 
242-7° (corr.) or 128°/15 mm., colourless prisms. Methyl moihanotri- 
carboxylate is also obtained by heating a suspension of methyl 
sodiomalonate in benzene with methyl chloroformate j it is soluble in 
dilute sodium hydroxide or carbonate, and forms with mothyl-alcoholic 
sodium methoxide a sodio- derivative, C t Il 4 ) O 0 Na, colourless noodles. 
Methyl methanotricarboxylate exists as thoketonic modification in the 
crystalline state, but when fused or in alcoholic solution it is partly 
changed to the enolic form, since tho reddish-brown coloration produced 
by ferric chlorido gradually becomes more intense. 

Many attempts have beou made to prepare methyl oxalomalonato 
(methyl ketoethaTic-aa/J tricarboxylate) from methyl sodiomalonate and 
methyl chloropyruvato under different conditions of temperature and 
concentration, but tho principal product is always methyl dioxalo* 
malonate. The desired ester, however, has been obtained from methyl 
dioxalomalonate by careful decomposition with methyl alcohol or 
methyl bodiomalonate. Tho preparation is diflloult because methyl 
oxalomalonato itself is decomposed into methyl oxalato and methyl 
malonate by methyl alcohol. A 10% solution of methyl dioxalo¬ 
malonate in benzene is kept with an equal molecular quantity of 
methyl alcohol for thirty days at the ordinary tomperature, or at least 
four days at 50°, tho product is distilled under about 1 2 mm. pressure, 
and the ethereal extract of the residue is fractionally crystallised, 
whereby methyl oxalomalmate, CO s Me*CO*OU(CO g M 0 ) 3 , m. p, 49-—50°, 
colourless needles, is obtained, the yield being about 50% of the amount 
ascertained voiumetrieally (see below). The enter is also obtained 
by treating a suspension of methyl sodiomalonate (2 mols.) in benzene 
at 50° with methyl dioxalomalonate (1 mol.), removing the yellow 
precipitate (sodio-dorivatives of methyl oxalomalonato and methyl 
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malonate), suspending it in ether at 0°, and treating it with dilute 
sulphuric acid at 0° j the ester is obtained from the ethereal solution* 
A third method of preparing methyl oxalomalonate from methyl 
sodiomalonate and methyl chloropyruvate is described. 

Methyl oxalomalonate forms colourless solutions in aqueous sodium 
hydroxide or carbonate, and does not react in ether with sodium. At 
120—130° it decomposes quantitatively into carbon monoxide and 
methyl methanetricar boxy late, and thus reacts as the ketonic modi¬ 
fication. By titration with alcoholic bromine and /J-naphthol by Meyer’s 
method, it is shown that the ester is entirely enolic in alcohol or 
benzene, but contains about 7%, 21%, and 94% (?) of the ketonic 
modification in chloroform, acetone, and glacial acetic acid respectively, 
Meyer's method can also be employed to show that the maximum 
(molecular) percentage of methyl oxalomalonate obtained from equal 
molecular quantities of methyl alcohol and methyl dioxalomalonate in 
benzene (at 18° or at 50°) is about 71%. 

The series of ethyl esters corresponding with the preceding methyl 
esters has been prepared. Ethyl sodiomalonate and ethyl chloro¬ 
pyruvate react in ether to form ethyl malonate and a mixture of ethyl 
oxalo- and dioxalo-malonates, from which the latter cannot be isolated. 
By distillation under 15 mm. pressure, the mixture decomposes, 
evolves carbon monoxide, and produces ethyl methmetricarboxylaie, 
0H(C0 2 Et) 8 , m. p. 28*5°, and ethyl omlormthfmetricarboxylate, 
C0 2 Et■ GOC(C0 2 Et) 3 , b, p. 191—192°/15 mm. (Bouveault's so-called 
ethyl oxalomalonate). 

By treating an ethereal solution of the preceding mixture of ethyl 
oxalo- and dioxalo-malonates with sodium, ethyl sodio-oxalwnalovate, 
C n Hi 5 (XNa, is obtained as a white precipitate, from which ethyl 
o^omeutmate, DJ 7 1*1147, is obtained. Ethyl oxalomalonate is soluble 
in dilute sodium hydroxide or carbonate, but is not attacked by 
sodium except in the presence of a little ethyl malonate. It develops 
a red coloration with alcoholic ferric chloride, decomposes by heating 
into carbon monoxide and ethyl methanetricarboxylato, and is 
decomposed by water or phenylhydrazine in the same manner an 
the methyl ester. 

Ethyl dioxalomalonate, 0(C0 a Et) 2 (C0'C0 2 Et) 2 , is obtained from ethyl 
chloropyruvate and ethyl sodio-oxalomalonate in ether, and decomposes 
by heating. 

Conrad and Guthzeit, Michael, and others have tried to utilise 
methanetricarboxylic esters for synthetic purposes. Their efforts have 
been unsuccessful, since they used alcohol, by which alkyl methanetri- 
carboxylates are decomposed into alkyl malonates, Xn the absence of 
alcohol, alkyl sodiomethanetricarboxylatos can be used for synthetic 
purposes as effectively as ethyl sodioacetoacetate or sodiomalonate, 
higher temperatures, however, being necessary. 

Dimethyl ethyl nMthwi^earboxylate, 00 3 Et , CH(00 2 Me) 2 , prepared 
from methyl sodiomalonate and ethyl chloroformate, has b* p, 
240—241°, or 138-—139°/12 mm., and forms with sodium ethoxide a 
white sociio-derivative. Ethyl sodiomethanetricarboxylato reacts with 
methyl iodide at 140° to form ethyl ethane * ooa - trimrboxylate, 
CMe(CO a Et) 3 , b. p. 250°, or 130°/ll mm*, and with ethyl iodide, in a 
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similar manner, to form ethyl propane-aaa’tricarboxylate, 0Et(CO 2 Et) 8 , 
b, p, 258°, or 146°/17 mm.; the latter ester, which has a bitter taste, 
is converted into ethyl carbonate and ethyl sadioethylmalonale by 
alcoholic sodium ethoxido. 

Ethyl Rodiomethanetrioarboxylate and acetyl chloride react, finally 
on tho water-bath, to form ethyl acetylmethanet r icarboxylate (ethyl 
/3-htopropcm^aaa4ric^boxylate) f C(Q0 2 Et) s ’G0Me, b. p. 253° or 
147—148°/14 mm., and with benzoyl chloride to form ethyl benzoyl* 
mtlMieti'icarboxylate , O iy H 20 O r , b, p. 214°/14 mm. Mothyl sodio- 
methanetricarboxylate and methyl chloro-formate react at 120° to 
form methyl metfumetetraoarbooiiylate, C(CO a Me) 4 , m. p. 74 —75°, b. p. 
295° (oorr.)/735 mm., or 163°/12 mm., colourless, tasteless needles, which 
is not attacked by alkaline potassium permanganate or by bromine, 
and is converted into maionic acid by dilute sulphuric acid and into 
methyl carbonate and methyl sodiomethanetricarboxylate by alcoholic 
sodium methoxide. Dimethyl diethyl methanetetracm'boxylate , b. p. 
293°, or 167°/11 mm., and ethyl metJianetetracarboccylate, m. p. IS'S 0 , 
b, p. 304° (corr.)/735 mm., or 173*B°/12 mm., D} ; 1-0886, both of which 
have a bitter taste, are also described. 

Ethyl oxalomethanetricarboxylate (soe above) is also obtained from 
ethyl sodiomethanetricarboxylate and ethyl chloropyruvate in benzene. 

0. S. 

Effect of Heating Paraformaldehyde with a Trace of 
Sulphuric Aoid. John G. M. Dranor (Proo. CamL Phil Soc., 1913, 
17, 180—181).—When a mixture of paraformaldehyde and sulphuric 
acid is heated at 115° in a sealed tube, bent in such a manner that one 
end is heated while the other end is kept cool by immersion in a beaker 
of water, a mobile distillate is obtained, which, when fractionated, 
yields methyl formate and a liquid, b. p. 95—96°, still under investiga¬ 
tion, which appears to be a polymeride of formaldehyde. The yield 
of methyl formate is very variable and depends on the amount of 
sulphuric acid and also on the temperature. With about six drops of 
sulphuric acid to ten grams of trioxymethylone, a yield of about one to 
two grams of ester appears to be usual With live grams of acid 
to the same weight of trioxymothyleno, great charring takes place 
and practically no ester is formed. II* W. 

Methylation of wValerone by means of Sodamide and 
Methyl Iodide. Tetramethylisovalerone or /Jyyscf-Hexomethyl- 
heptan-8-one. Albin Haller and Edouard Bauer (Compt. rend., 
1913, 156, 1295—1298, Compare this vol., i, 488).—By the action of 
sodamide on tsovalerone dissolved in benzene, followed by addition of 
methyl iodide according to the usual method, a liquid was obtained 
which, after twice repeating tins methylation, gavo, on fractional 
distillation, /3ye^tetramethylhepta^one, b, p. 76—78°/13 mm., yield¬ 
ing only traces of an oxnne, and Pyy€frpeiriamt!njlhep6an~§-<me 9 b. p. 
88—89°/13 mm., which gave no oxime, and was uot decomposed on 
boiling with sodamide in benzene. The last substance on further 
methylation with sodamide and methyl iodide in toluene yielded 
fiyye€^hemmetliylliept<m^<)ne^ b. p, 107—109°/X4 mm., which gave 
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neither oxime nor semicarbazone, and was not decomposed by aodamide 
in boiling toluene. On reduction with sodium in alcohol, it yielded 
the corresponding pY/ecfrhexcmethylheptm-S’Ol, b. p. 115—117°/l3 mm., 
giving a phenylwetharu, m. p. 91—92°. W. Q. 

Reactions of Methylene. IV. The Decomposition of Ketens 
at High Temperature. Hermann Staudingejr and R. Endle (Ber., 
1913, 46, 1437—1442. Compare A., 1912, i, 245) —Since it has 
been shown (this vol., i, 604) that dicarbon dioxide is incapable of 
existence, but decomposes into carbon monoxide with rupture of the 
ethylenic bond, whilst, generally, ethylene derivatives are remarkably 
stable towards heat, the authors have been led to examine the 
behaviour of ketens at high temperatures, as these substances form 
an intermediate link between dicarbon dioxide and the true ethylene 
derivatives. 

The experiments were performed in a quartz tube closed at one end 
at which the substance was placed. In the middle of the tube a silver 
spiral was placed which could be maintained at 600—700°. The tube 
was further connected with a suitable condensing arrangement. 
Previous to an experiment the tube was exhausted. The substance 
was then vaporised, and the vapours conducted over the heated spiral. 

Diphenylketen, when heated in the above manner, yielded fluorene 
in accordance with the scheme: 

(o 6 h s ) 2 c:co ->» ^>c<+co ^>CH a +co. 

Dimethylketen, obtained by heating tetramethyldiketoc^cZobutane, 
gave propylene and tetramethylethylene : 

CMe^CO —> CMe 2 < OH 8 -CH:OH 2 j 20Me< CMe 2 :OMe 2 . 

In similar circumstances, diphenylethylene and tetraphenyl- 
ethylene were not altered, whilst only slight decomposition occurred 
with diphenyldichloroethylene. Biphenylmefchane also underwent no 
change. At 250°, diphenylbromomethane was converted into tetra- 
phenylethylene and hydrogen bromide. When the silver spiral was 
replaced by fragments of porcelain, diphenylbromomethane and 
diphenylchloromethane yielded at 700° tetraphenylethylene instead of 
Ruorene, so that possibly the course of the reaction depends on the 
contact material. 

Phenyloarbimide and phenylthiocarbimide were not affected by a 
silver spiral at 700°, or by a platinum spiral heated to glowing. 

H. W. 

‘ Esterification of Dihydroxyacetone with Phosphates. 
Ale xan der von Lebedev (Zeitsch. physiol Chem., 1913, 84, 305).— 
Polemical (compare Euler and Johansson, A., 1912, i, 750). 

E. P. A. 

The Action of Ultraviolet Light on Sucrose. Yngve 
Dalstbom (Arkiv. Eem. Min. &eol 9 1913, 4, No. 30, 1—14).—Tho 
source of ultraviolet light was an arc burning between carbon or iron 
electrodes. The apparatus was similar to that used by Euler and 
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Ohli4n (A, 1911, i, 524), the temperature being TO 0 . The progress of 
any reaction taking place was followed by observing the chango in 
xot&tion of the solutions used, and by titrating any acid formed with 
standard barium hjdroxide solution. 

The action of the light of short wave-length produced by the above- 
mentioned arcs consists, in the first instance, in the formation of an 
organic acid, which then biings about the hydrolysis of tho remaining 
sucrose. Any direct action of the ultraviolet light on the hydrolysis 
can only be very small. T. S. P. 

Action of Reducing Agents on the Chloraloses. Maurice 
Hanriot and Ande i Kling ( Gompt. rend., 1913, 156,1380—1382).— 
a- and /3-Chloralose and galactochloralose are reduced in aqueous 
solution by aluminium activated with mercury, one of tho chlorine 
atoms being replaced by hydrogen, and tho products obtained are the 
same as in the action of ammonia on the chloraloses (compare A., 1911, 
i, 524, 525). In alkaline solution, sodium amalgam removes a second 
atom of chlorine, and from a-chloralose a compound , 0 7 H 11 O rt , OH 2 Ul, 
m. p, 168°, is obtained. j8-Ohloralose yields a similar compound, m. p. 
166°, giving a dibenzoyl derivative, needles, m. p. 149°, and on oxidation 
with nitric acid it yields a non-crystalline substance giving with 
hydrazine hydrate a compound, 0 7 U 7 O fi 01,N 2 H 4 , white needles, 
m. p. 170°. 

Sodium in liquid ammonia removes the third chlorine atom from the 
chloralose, but the product of the action could not be crystallised, tho 
action seeming to lead to the destruction of tho chloralose nucleus. 

W.G. 


Pseudo-crystals of Staroh and Crystals of Dextrose. 
Giovanjni Malfitamo and (Mile.) A. N. Moschkov (Gompt rmd ., 
1913, 156, 1412—1415. Compare A., 1910, i, 301, 817).—The so- 
called crystals of starch, when examined microscopically, although 
resembling crystals of dextrose fairly closely, are found not to have a 
truo crystalline form. Theso particles ot starch have not the 
poljhedric form, neither do they exhibit the phenomenon of 
birefringence, W. G. 

The Molecular Si ze of Dextrin-/}. Wilhelm Biltz and 
Wilhelm Trutiuis (Her., 1913, 46, 1377—1380. Compare 
Pringsheim and Langhans, A., 1912, i, 832).—The osmotic pressures 
exerted by dilute solutions of dextrin-/} in a coll composed of collodion 
impregnated with copper ferrocyanide have been measured directly, 
and the calculated molecular weights plotted against concentration. 
By extrapolation for infinite dilution, the value 950 ±50 is obtained, 
which confirms the expectation that dextrin-/} is a hexa-amylose. The 
fact that the curve rises rapidly with increasing concentration is not 
due so much to association as to the time required to reach 
equilibrium, for higher pressures and therefore lower molecular 
weights are obtained when the water column is allowed to sink to 
position than when it is made to rise. The method is being described 
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in another place. The results obtained for similar substances com¬ 
pare favourably with the values obtained by cryoscopic and other 
means. J* 0. W. 

Cellulose. Edward G. Parker (J- Physical Chem, 9 1913, 17, 
219—229).—Lange's method of estimating cellulose by hydrolysing 
the non-celluloses with potassium hydroxide, and the various 
modifications of it which have been proposed, give untrustworthy 
results, as the yield of normal cellulose varies with slight variations 
in the time of boiling, concentration of alkali, and temperature. 
By heating in a paraffin bath at 130—140° under reflux, after a 
certain interval of time the yield of normal cellulose from absorbent 
cotton became constant. The time required for the hydrolysis of the 
non-celluloses was less with dilute potassium hydroxide within the 
limits used, a 1 or 2% solution requiring three hours and a 20% 
solution fifteen hours. It is suggested that the increased evolution 
of steam from the dilute solutions carried the non-celluloses more 
rapidly into suspension where the alkali could act on them. 

The author's sample of cotton wool contained approximately 
92—93% of normal cellulose, 4—5% of soluble cellulose, and 3*25% 
of water. 

Samples of oxycellulose prepared by the action of hydrochloric 
acid and potassium chlorate and of cellulose reprecipitated from 
cuprammonium solution contain a much higher proportion of matter 
soluble in potassium hydroxide. It is suggested that the soluble part 
of cotton wool consists of oxy- and hydro-cellulose and that cotton 
reprecipitated from Schweitzer's leagent consists largely of 
oxycellulose. JR. J. (j. 

Esters of Cellulose with Benzoic Acid and their Derivatives. 
G. J. Briggs (Z&itsch. angew . Chem 1913, 26, 255—256).—Hauser 
and Muschner have stated (this vol., i, 363) that they were unable to 
prepare the dibenzoate and tetrabenzoate described by Cross and 
Bevan, The author gives in detail the methods which were employed 
in the preparation of these derivatives of cellulose. Both esters are 
obtained by treating alkali cellulose with a 5—10% solution of 
benzoyl chloride in benzene, and are separated, first by treating the 
crude product with chloroform or glacial acetic acid in which the 
tetrabenzoate dissolves, and then by treating the residue with a 
cuprammonium solution which removes the unattacked cellulose, 

w. h. a, 

Oxycellulose. R. Oertel (Zeitsch. angew. Chem,, 1913, 26, 
246—250).—The oxycelluloses prepared by the methods of Witz, 
Nastukoff, Yignon, or Faber and Tollens are not simple substances. 
An oxycellulose having properties differing from those already known 
and described in the literature is obtained by passing an electric 
current between platinum electrodes and through a solution of 
potassium chloride containing cellulose in suspension. Under this 
treatment a large proportion of the cellulose is decomposed and passes 
into solution, but if the electrolysis is not carried too far, a product 
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is obtained which is soluble in a 10% solution of sodium hydroxide 
and has a copper value of 21*0—20*0 according to the extent of tho 
electrolysis, the reducing power becoming greater as tho treatment 
is prolonged.. If the electrolysis be carried sutlioiently far, the 
product obtainod dissolves in water, forming a stable, colloidal 
solution, and has a copper value as high as 39*5. 

The oxyeellulose prepared by the electrolytic method is rapidly 
destroyed by a hot solution of sodium hydroxide, and when dissolved 
in a cuprammonium solution gives a very limpid solution. It is 
converted by sulphuric acid into dextrose, but the yield is not so 
high as in tho case of cellulose, for whereas 100 parts of the latter 
yield 111 parts of dextrose, 100 parts of oxyeellulose yield only 
100 parts of dextrose. Oxyeellulose when aeetylated, using zinc 
chloride as catalyst, yields an acetate, part of which is soluble in 
acetone and has [a] D - 17°, and part in chloroform ([a] D -19° to - 20°); 
the proportion of acetyl radicle present in the product is not so high 
as in cellulose triacetate. 

The yield of cellobiose acetate from oxyeellulose is also not so great 
as from cellulose. W. H, 0. 

Formation of Humic Substances by the Action of 
Polypeptides on Sugars. Louis C. Maillard (Cowpt rend., 
1913, 156, 1159—1160. Compare A., 1912, i, 13, 169; this vol., 
i, 165).—Glycylglycine like glycino itself readily reacts with xylose 
and dextroso in the presence of water, with the evolution of carbon 
dioxide and formation of brown humus-like substances, which are 
insoluble in boiling water and dilute acids, but partly soluble in 
ammonia and potassium hydroxide, from which solutions they are 
reprecipitated on neutralisation. Three samples of commercial 
peptones behaved similarly with the sugars. VT. 0. 

Some Tetramethylammonium Compounds. Jaroslav Mil- 
baueh (/. pr. Ghent., 1913, [iij, 87, 397-403).-The following tetra- 
mclhylummouium salts are described: perchlorate, white crystals 
(solubility in cold water 1*126:100); pmnmgmtato, purple-rod, 
tetragonal crystals, which readily decompose on exposure to moist air, 
and explode violently when heated. Tho dithiomte, prepared by the 
interaction of tho sulphate and barium diihiouate in aqueous solution, 
forms lustrous, transparent, colourless cubos and ootahedra. Tho 
thiocyanate crystallises in white, felted noodles, the stamichloride in 
white, microscopic octahedra, and the starmibromide in pale yellow, 
microscopic octahedra. Tne bwate, (NMo 4 ) ti B 4 O y ,5H a O, forms strongly 
refractive, transparent crystals, probably bolonging to the triciinic 
system. The sulphide and fluoride could not bo obtained in a pure 
condition. g. 

Non-equivalence of the Five Valencies of Nitrogen. Jakob 
1913, 397, 273—300).—Tho author's explana¬ 
tion of the existence of amine-oxides in enantiomorphous configurations 
(A., 1912, i, 25) tacitly assumes the non-equivalenco of the five 
valencies of tho nitrogen atom, Many facts can be quoted in support 
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of the assumption, but it has now boen definitely proved. Trimothyl- 
amine oxide reacts additively with an alkyl iodide, and its hydrochloride 
reacts with sodium alkyloxide, as follows: 

Me,NO+BI —> Me 8 N<i R Me 3 N<gJ (I). 

Me s N0 + H01 -> Me 8 N<° H Me g N<JJg (XI). 

The position of the halogen atom in the ammonium salt is occupied 
by OH in substance (I) and by OR in substance (II). Several such 
pairs of isomerides have been prepared, and in every case the two 
substances are fundamentally different. The substances have not been 
isolated in the solid state, but by the evaporation of its aqueous 
solution, substance (I) decomposes quantitatively into trimetbylamine, 
an aldehyde, and water, whereas substance (II) yields trimethylamine 
oxide and the alcohol R-OH. Pairs of isomerides of the types 

M6 8 N<Cq-£, and M6 8 N<Cq-^ have also been obtained; the evaporation 

of their solutions yields trimethylamine, an alcohol, and one aldehyde, 
the aldehyde always being that corresponding with the alkyl group of 
the alkyloxy-group not attached to the unique “ fifth ’* valency of tho 
quinquevalent nitrogen atom. Consequently, the two alkyl oxy-groups 
are not attached to the nitrogen atom in the same manner. 

The author discusses the constitutions of the isomerides Me s N<C^, 
and Me 8 K<^Q^, and gives reasons for rejecting formula: 

and Me a H :<)<§£, [Me s NO]... K-OR' and [Me a NO] ... ll'-OU, and 

[MejN . .. OR]OR' and [Me s N . .. OR'JOR, based on the oxonium, 
oxonium-ammonium, and (Werners) ammonium theories respectively. 
A modification of the last theory is adopted. In Werner’s formula 
of ammonium chloride, the nitrogen atom still remains in a aenso 
tervalent; the four hydrogen atoms are attached to the nitrogen 
atom each by an amount of affinity less than that corresponding with a 
principal valency, so that the group NH, has an amount of residual 
affinity whereby it functions as a univalent group and is attached to 
the acid radicle. Objections can be raised against this view (compare 
Moore and Winmill, T., 1912, 101, 1673). The author is of opinion 
that in ammonium compounds the nitrogen is quinquevalent, all live 
atoms or groups being attached to it by principal valencies, four in an 
inner, the fifth in an outer, zone; the atom or group in the outer zone 
is not attached in any definite position, and therefore exerts no influence 
om the asymmetry of the molecule. The author’s pairs of isomerides 
•Jjf re P resent0 d by the formula: [Me 8 N«OR]*OJR' and 

[Me s N-OR J*0R, which satisfactorily represent their behaviour. 

[With Kurt Bratring.J —Hydrated trimethylamine oxide, 
NMe s 0,2H 2 0, 

prepared best by Dunstan and Goulding's method (T., 1899, 75, 
1005), can be dehydrated by heating under 10—12 mm. at a tempera- 
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lure not exceeding 150° until the greater part of the water has been 
expelled; the temperature is then raised to 190—*200°, when trimethyl- 
amine oxide , NMe^O, sublimes in colourless,needles, m. p. 208°, which 
are extremely hygroscopic. By boiling for three-quarters of an hour 
with ethyl iodide in ethyl alcohol or with propyl iodide in propyl 
alcohol, the anhydrous oxide is readily converted into additive com* 
pounds , OEb*NMe ? I, m. p. 122—125°, and OPr*NMe a l, m. p. 
145—147°, respectively, both colourless, crystalline substances. By 
treating a dilute aqueous solution of m ethoxy trimethylammonium 
iodide with silver oxide and subsequently with cold hydrochloric acid 
and evaporating, methoxytnmethylajnmonium chloride , OMe*NMe s 01, is 
obtained, but the evaporation of an alcoholic solution of the methoxy- 
trimethylammonium hydroxide without the addition of hydiochloric 
acid results in the formation of trimethylainine (isolated as the 
platiniohloride) and formaldehyde (isolated as the jw-nitrophenyl- 
hydrasone). Similar results arc obtained by the evaporation of 
alcoholic solutions of ebhoxytrimethylamwoniuru hydroxide and 
propoxytrimethylammonium hydroxide, acetaldehyde and prop- 
aldehyde, respectively, being formed. By treating trimethylamine 
oxide hydrochloride, dissolved in tho necessary alcohol, with the 
calculated amount of sodium mothoxide, ethoxide, or propoxidc, 
hydroxytrmethylammomum meihoxhde, ethoxide , and propoxide respec¬ 
tively are produced, 01i*NMe 8 -OB. “By evaporation of their alcoholic 
solutions, these substances yield no trimethylamine, and only a trace 
of an aldehyde; the residue in all three cases is converted into 
trimethylamine oxide hydroehioiide by alcoholic hydrogen chloride. 

[With J. Dodonow.1 —Tetrmnethylanimoniwn ethoxide, 
!NMe 4 *OEt,Et()H, 

hygroscopic crystals, is obtained by treating tetmmebhyUmmonium 
chloride in anhydrous alcohol witli the calculated amount of sodium 
ethoxide, adding ether, and removing the sodium chloride by filtration 
and the solvent by evaporation in a vacuum at 40°. AIkyloxytrimethyl- 
ammonium alkyloxides, [NM<yOR]*OR', mo obtained in alcoholic 
solution by treating alkyloxy trimethylammonium iodides with alcoholic 
sodium alkyloxides, Thu substances havo nob been isolated, hut the 
products of their decomposition by the evaporation of their alcoholic 
solutions in a current of nitrogen have been examined. MethoxyPri- 
methylammonium ethoxide and methowjtrinhethylaAMwnium opoxide 
each yield formaldehyde, ethoxytrimethylammonimi methoxide and 
ethoxytrim&ylanmmiwn pro^xirte ouch yield acetaldehyde, whilst 
propoxytoinxethyhnnmomuM mHhoxide yields propaldcbyde. 

[By the Author, ]—It is probable that phosphouium compounds 
have a constitution similar to that of ammonium compounds suggosted 
by the author; the existence of phosphorus pentachloude is not 
evidence against the probability, since the equivalence of the five 
chlorine atoms has not beon proved. The additive compound of 
phosphenyl chloride and bromine, therefore, should be different from 
that of phosphenyl bromide and chlorine, the two substances having 
the constitutions [IThCJ 9 Br]Br and [PPhBr 2 Cl]Ul respectively. 
Experiment shows, however, that the two substances are identical. 

O, S. 

8 8 
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Action of Ethylene Dibromide, Methylene Iodide, and Iodine 
on Ethyl Ammocrotonate. Erich Benary (£er„ 1913, 46, 
1375—1377).—TJnlike chloroacetyl chloride, ethylene dibromide and 
methylene iodide do not form pyrrole derivatives on condensation with 
ethyl aminocroton&te in presence of pyridine, but they give rise to 
ethyl dihydrocollidinedicarboxylate and ethyl lutidinedicarboxylate re¬ 
spectively. When iodine is added to the sodium compound of ethylamino- 
crotonate in ether, ethyl iodoaminocrotonate, NHPOMe.’CH*CQ 2 Ei, 
is obtained in soft leaflets, m. p. 83—84°, which are hydrolysed by 
dilute sulphuric acid to ethyl a-iodoacetoacetate (compare ethyl bromo- 
aminocrotonate, Behrend, A., 1900, i, 210). J. 0. W. 

The Reaction Products of Ammonia on Ethyl Dioarbin- 
tetracarboxylate. Roland Scholl, Karl Holdebmann, and Armin 
Langbr (Monateh., 1913, 34, 623—629).—Ethyl dicarbintetracarb- 
oxylate [ethyl ethylenetetracarboxylate] is best prepared by the 
method of Blank and Samson (A., 1899, i, 484). It reacts slowly with 
a saturated alcoholic solution of ammonia at the ordinary temperature, 
producing ethyl a~amino6thane-aaPj3-Utracarboxylat6, 
NH 2 -C(C0 2 Et) 2 -GH(C0 2 Et) 2 , 

as an additive product. This is an oily liquid which dissociates into 
its two components when distilled under reduced pressure and also 
regenerates ethyl ethylenetetracarboxylate when treated with nitrous 
acid. The stability of the amino-acid towards acid and alkali is 
believed to be incompatible with the alternative structure suggested by 
the two reactions just cited (compare Meister, A., 1888, 675). 

If a bomb tube containing a mixture of liquid ammonia and ethyl 
ethylenetetracarboxylate is kept sealed at the ordinary temperature 
for sixty hours, tablet or prismatic crystals of a-aminoethme-aafifi- 
tetraca9 , boxyla7nide 9 NH 2 'C(C0*KH 2 ) 2 ‘CH(00*NH 2 ) g , separate. This 
substance is unstable and smells of ammonia; it is decomposed by 
water, and when heated alone, gradually decomposes with final 
carbonisation. D. F. T. 

The Course of the Action of Ammonia on Ethyl Dicarbin* 
tetraoarboxylate. Ernst Philippi and Alfred Uhl (Monateh., 
1913,34,717—731. Compare preceding abstract).—-The paper opens 
with a discussion of various theoiies as to the mechanism of amide 
formation. 

# Carefully dried ammonia was passed for twenty minutes, aftor all 
sign of heat evolution had disappeared, into a suspension of ethyl 
ethylenetetracarboxylate (ethyl dicarbintetracarboxylale) in absolute 
alcohol, and the resultant solution kept for three months ) a yellowish- 
white, crystalline crust separated. The alcoholic mother liquid con¬ 
tained a little unaltered ester together with an oily additive compotmd 
of molecular proportions of ammonia and ester; platinie/doride, yellow, 
microscopic, columnar crystals. The additive compound is believed to 
be ethyl arammoethcme-aa/Sft'tetrocarboocylate, the presence of the 
carboxyl groups having so increased the activity of the ethylenic 
linking of the original ester as to cause addition at this position ; such 
addition of ammonia has been observed at the double bond of several 
ethylenic esters. When boiled for several hours with 2iT-hydrochloric 
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acid, carbon dioxide is set free, leaving the hydrochloride of aspartic 
acid, A solution of the additive compound in hydrochloric acid whon 
treated with nitrous acid regenerates ethyl ethylenetetracarboxylate; 
this behaviour is explained by the primary formation of the expected 
hydroxy-compound, which immediately passes into the ethylenic ester 
with loss of a molecule of water. The solid crust obtained in the 
initial experiment consisted of a-arninoethane-aaftP-tetmcarboxylamide, 
a hygroscopic, unstable substance which decomposes on moderate 
heating. Altogether 89*6% of the original ester could be accounted for 
in the products. D. F. T. 

Internally Complex Metallic Salts of Derivatives of Oxalic 
Acid and of Triformaldoxime. Karl A. Hofmann and Uno 
Ehrhabdt (ifer., 1913, 46, 1457—1466).—Various amido-derivatives 
of oxalic acid have been examined in connexion with the power of forma¬ 
tion of internally complex salts, because their structure is such as to 
suggest an easy formation of a ring composed of live atons. It is dis¬ 
covered that the stability of the complex salt depends on the number of 
amido- or imido-groups present, for, of the substances examined, 
oxamic acidshows least tendency, whilst oxalhydrazide shows the greatest 
tendency to formation of complex salts. This increase in tendency to 
form complex salts caused by the increase in supplementary valencies 
due to the nitrogen atoms accords well with the views of Ley (A., 1905, 
i, 175) as to the structuie of such salts. 

As eziteria for the occurrence of internally complex salts were 
accepted an abnormal colour (usually intense), and stability towards 
alkali and acetic acid. The salts were prepared in each case in alkaline 
solution, and caused to crystallise by the addition of methyl alcohol. 

Oxamic acid under the above conditions gave no complex salt with a 
nickel, iron, or manganese salt, but with copper acetate and con¬ 
centrated potassium hydroxide solution, bluish-violet needles of a potaee- 
ium-copper salt, K a (NH*CO*GO a ) 2 Ou, were obtained, which are de¬ 
composed by excessive alkali or by pure water, yielding copper oxide. 

Oxamide gave no compound with iron or manganese, but yielded a 
potaseiwfrcopper salt, K a (NH *00*00*3*1li) fl Ou,lreddish-violet 
needles, soluble in alkali to a violet-blue solution, which slowly de- 
compotes, and a potassium-nickel salt, K ji (NH*OO i OO*NII) s Ni, blight 
yellow plates soluble in dilute hydroxide solution to an unstable golden- 
yellow solution. 

Oxalaminohydrazide yielded a potassium copper salt, violet-red 
needles, K 2 (NH-NH*C0-00-NH) a 0u,2H a 0, which, whon moist, under¬ 
goes gradual decomposition into a basic copper oxamate, and a potassium* 
nickel salt, K a (NH-NH-00*C0-NH) a Ni, golden-yellow rods, which 
dissolve in water to a reddish-yellow solution without decomposition 
(compaie Kerp and CJnger, A., 1897, i, 270; fckshiff, A., 1902, i, 85). 

Oxalhydrazide in strong alkali solution with nickel acetate gives 
a violet solution, but on crystallisation yellow, hexagonal prisms of a 
more complex product are obtained; the potassiw/ircopper salt, 
K a (N ? H a «0O-CO-N 3 H 2 ) a 0u, 

forms bright brown needles, decomp. 270", soluble in water to a 
gteemsh-yellow colour. 


s $ 2 
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Hydroxyloxamide gives a sodium-copper salt, 

Na 4 (NH 'C0*00*N0) 2 Cu, 4H 3 0, 
reddish-violet needles, and a sodium-nickel salt, 

Na 4 (NH-CO*00-NO). 2 Ni,2H[ s O, 

orange-yellow, hexagonal prisms, which decomposes about 280°.^ From 
the composition of these two salts the authors are of the opinion that 
the salts are derived by displacement of hydroxylic hydrogen, and 
that under the influence of the alkali used in the process of prepara¬ 
tion the “CONHg group undergoes a preceding change into the structure 
-0(INH)0H. With bivalent and tervalent iron, also, hydroxyl- 
oxamide gives yellowish-red alkaline solutions. 

Oxalodihydroxamic acid gives a potassium-copper salt, 
K 8 (C 4 N 4 0 8 H 3 )Cu, 

brownish-red needles, which decompose at 180°, and & potassium-nickel 
salt, K 8 (0 4 N 4 0 8 H s )Ni,H 2 0, brownish-yellow needles. Cobalt and iron 
salts in the presence of excess of alkali give i eddish-yellow solutions 
with oxalodihydroxamic acid. 

Foimaldoxime is known to give deep colorations with copper, iron, 
and nickel solutions in the presence of potassium hydroxide (compare 
Dunstan, T., 1898, 73, 353), but complex salts have now been isolated 
for the first time. The colour of the solutions is so intense that 
manganese, iron, and nickel can be detected at a dilution of one part in 
a million; the solution of the manganous salt is yellow, but rapidly 
oxidises in the air to a manganic salt, (CH 2 :N0) 3 Md, 2H 3 0., blackish- 
brown, rectangular plates, which decompose above 220°, and give an 
intense reddish-brown solution in water. The almost colourless alkaliuo 
solution of the nickelous salt in a similar manner absorbs oxygen, 
yielding a deep brown solution of the sodium-nickelic salt, 

Na 8 (CH 2 : N 0) 6 N i, 

steel-blue, lustrous crystals, which decompose near 225°. The volume 
of oxygen absorbed in the two previous oxidations was in good accord 
with the theoretical. In a similar manner the yellowish red alkaline 
solution of the ferrous salt undergoes gradual oxidation to the deep 
violet-red solution of the sodium-ferric salt, which is bettor obtained 
by using a ferric salt directly ; the sodium-ferric salt, 
Na 2 (0H 2 :N0) ft Fe,H 2 0, 

forms blue, hexagonal plates, which decompose near 195°. The 
structure of these salts is believed to be analogous to that of the 
internally complex salts of the dioximes. D. P. T. 

Synthesis of Parabanic and Substituted Parabanio Acids. 
Heinrich Biltz and Ernst Tori> ( Ber 1913, 46, 1387—H04).— 
The authors have effected the synthesis of parabanic and substituted 
parabanio acids by the action of oxalyl chloride on carbamide and 
substituted c&rb&mides in ethereal or, more rarely, acetic anhydride 
solution. Reaction generally takes place smoothly, and the yields, 
particularly with, doubly-substituted carbamide?, are excellent. In the 
case of parabanic acid itself, and, possibly, of dimethyl parabanic acid, 
.however, the older methods are simpler and cheaper. 

Parabanic acid was obtained in small yield by the action of a boiling 
ethereal solution of oxalyl chloride on carbamide, and was identified 
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by conversion into its silver salt. Oxalyldicarbamide, C 4 F ft 0 4 N‘ 4 , 
xu. p. 270—276° (decomp.), was isolated as by-product, similar 
observations have been made by Bornwater (A., 1911, i, t>l7). 
Methylparabanic acid, m, p. 163—154-°, b, p. 201—202°/13 mm., and 
oxalyldnmethylcarbamide, in. p. 230—232° (decomp.), were similarly 
prepared from methylcarhimide. An attempt to prepare oxalyl- 
dimethylcarbamide by melting methyl parabAnic acid with mcthyl- 
catbamide was unsuccessful. Boiling acetic anhydride converted 
methyl parabanic acid into 3-acetyl-l-methyl parabanic acid, m. p. 
188—186°, which was also obtained by the action of oxalyl chloride 
on acetylmethylcarbimide. Cold aqueous hydrochloric acid was without 
action on it, whilst the hot reagent caused great decomposition. 
Saturation of an absolute alcoholic suspension of it with hydrogen 
chloride brought about the elimination of the acetyl group, 
methyl parabanic acid being formed in almost quantitative yield. 

Dimethylparabanic acid, leaflets, m. p. 154°, b. p. 148—160°/ 
13 mm., was obtained in 70% yield from s-dimethyloarbamide and 
oxalyl chloride, and aho from s-dimethylcarbamide and ethyl 
chloropyruvate. 

Dimethyl carbamide hydrochloride , needles, m. p. 124°, was obtained 
by saturating a solution of s-dimethylcarbamide in ethyj acetate with 
hydrogen chloride. Methylcarbarmide hydrochloride , prepared similarly, 
is very hygroscopic. It has m. p. about 86—87° after softening at 
about 70°, and evolves hydrogen chloride at about 126°. 

Ethylparabanic acid, m. p. 127—128°, and omhjldietfiylcarbamide, 
needles, m. p. 220—222° (decomp.), were obtained from ethylcarbamido 
and oxalyl chloride. The properties of the firsUnamed substance differ 
from those of the ethylparabanic acid described by Andrcasch (A., 1898, 
i, 243). 

9-Ethyluric acid glycol (A., 1910, i, 520) was oxidised by potassium 
dichromate and sulphuric acid to ethylparabanic acid. An attempt 
was also made to degrade the former substance to the latter in the 
manner adopted for 7 1 9-dimothylurie acid (Kilts and Krebs, A., 1910, 
i, 621). An aqueous solution of the glycol was converted by host into 
^hydroxy -3 • ethylhydmtoyf carbamide* which was transformed into 
W-ethylwffolide and ammonium ehloiide when treated with hydrochloric 
acid and subsequently evaporated to drymms. When an aqueous 
solution of 8-ethyloaffoIido was boiled, $4ydroMi~$-cthylhydmiloylamide 
was formed, which, when oxidised, yielded otliylparabanic acid. The 
intermediate products could not be obtained in the crystalline state, 
but the course of the degradation can be deduced from the final 
product and from the isolation of the by-products oxpeoted in the 
various stages. 

Diethylparahanic acid, needles, m. p. 49—51°, b, p. 138—140°/ 
13 mm., was obtained in 78% yield from s diethylcavbarnide andi 
oxalyl chloride, and was identical with the product obtained by the } 
degradation of 7:9-diethylurio acid glycol (A., 1911, i, 693). 
Diethylthioparabanic acid had b, p. 148—160°/13 mm, 

Phenylparabantc acid, m. p. 213—214° after softening at 208°' 
[Stojentm (A., 1886, 1196) gives m. p. 208°], diphtmylparabanic acid, 
m. p. 202° after previous softening, bemylparabantc acid, m. p., 
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167—169°, and ippbisbromopkenylparabmic acid, 0 16 H 8 0 8 N 2 Br 2) were 
prepared in an analogous manner. 

Thiocarbamide reacted vigorously with oxalyl chloride at first, but, 
even in the presence of a considerable excess of the latter, was not 
completely converted into thioparabanic acid. By repeated crystallisa¬ 
tion from ethyl acetate, the latter was obtained in yellowish-red, 
indistinct crystals, m. p. 215—220° (decomp.), and was further 
identified by conversion into the stiver salt, 0 8 0 2 N 2 SAg 2 , and trans¬ 
formation of the latter into 1:3-dimethyl thioparabanic acid, m. p, 
113—115° [Andreasch (A., 1881, 897) gives 112’5°], by means of 
methyl iodide. When desulphurised by means of hydrochloric or nitric 
acids, this substance yielded dimethylparabanic acid. Dimethylthio- 
parabanic acid was also prepared by the action of oxalyl chloride on 
dimethylthiocarbamide, and then had m. p. 113—115°, after softening 
at 110°, b. p. 153—155°/13 mm. 

The authors have also examined the u thioparabanic acid ” obtained 
by Michael (A., 1894, i, 164) by the condensation of thiocarbamide 
with ethyl oxalate in the presence of sodium ethoxide. They find that it 
softens at 165°, and has m. p. 173—175° (decomp.). The fusion separates 
into two layers, the upper one of which begins to distil at about 190°. 
Since also this substance slowly yields a precipitate with calcium 
chloride and ammonia, even at the ordinary temperature, the authors 
are led to the conclusion that it is an additive compound of 
thiocarbamide and ethyl oxalate (compare Nencki, A., 1874, 981), 

Ethyl thioparabanic acid was obtained in small yield from ethylthio- 
carbamide and oxalyl chloride, the loss being chiefly attributable to the 
difficulty of separating the acid from unchanged ethylthiocarbamide by 
crystallisation. The observed m. p., 65—69°, is sufficiently close to 
that found by Andreasch (66°, Zee. tit.) to prove the identity of the 
two products. Desulphurisation by means of a boiling alcoholic 
solution of silver nitrate converted ethyithioparabanic acid into 
ethylparabanio acid, m, p. 127—128°. 

Diphenylthioparabanic acid, pale yellow needles, m. p. 228—230°, 
was obtained in 94% yield from s-diphenylearbamide and ethereal 
oxalyl chloride. 


Oxalyldicarbamide. Heinrich Biltz and Ernst Ton? (ito\, 
1913, 46, 1404—3417, Compare preceding abstract, and also Born- 
water, A,, 1911, i, 617).—When an ethereal solution of oxalyl chloride 
reacts with finely-powdered carbamide, paiabanic acid is formed 
together with a substance characterised by its very sparing solubility 
in ordinary solvents, to which the constitution C 2 0 2 (NH*C0'NH 2 ) a is 
ascribed. This latter substance differs from the oxalyldicarbamide 
prepared by Grimaux by the fusion of a mixture of parabanic acid and 
carbamide (A, 1880, 105) in that it gives no biuret reaction, whereas 
Grunaux s compound yields a faint violet coloration with potassium 
hydroxide and copper sulphate. Further, oxalyldicarbamide may also 
be obtained by the oxidation of allantoin in acid solution, 5-hydroxy- 
allantoin being formed as an intermediate product: 
nn< xNH-C(0H)-NH*C0*NH 9 
00 Sh«So C 2 0 2 (NM-C0*NH 2 ) 3 . 
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The authors have made a comparative critical examination of these 
three products, and are led to the conclusion that they are probably 
identical. The coloration given by Grimaux’s compound with 
potassium hydroxide and copper sulphate is probably due to the pre¬ 
sence of some impurity, the nature of which could not be established, 
but which is neither biuret, oxamide, allantoxanic acid nor allant- 
oxaidine. Certain differences, however, remain unexplained. Thus, 
oxalyldiearbamide, when acted on by hydriodic acid, yiolds hydantoin 
together with other products, whilst, in similar circumstances, 
Grimaux’s compound gives a substance, C 4 H 5 0 8 N s , in small quantity. 
Also, potassium hydroxide transforms all three compounds mainly into 
oxaluric acid and oxalic acid, but differences are found among the by¬ 
products of the action. 

Ponomarev’s observation (A., 1885, 760) that concentrated potassium 
hydroxide converts Grimaux’s compound into potassium allantoxanate 
is probably incorrect. 

Oxalyldiearbamide was obtained by the oxidation of an aqueous 
solution of allantoin and sodium acetate by means of ammonium per¬ 
sulphate or by potassium permanganate in dilute acetic acid solution. 
A portion of the allantoin remained unattacked even when an excess 
of the oxidising agent was used, whilst, also, oxaluric acid was formed. 
The latter was isolated in the form of its ammonium salt, needles, de¬ 
composing at 243—245°, from which the free acid and also the silver 
salt were obtained. 

Grimaux’s compound was obtained by heating a mixture of para- 
banic acid and carbamide and purified by extraction with boiling 
water. Such preparations yielded with potassium hydroxide and 
copper sulphate violet colorations of varying intensity. By repeated 
solution of the product in concentrated sulphuric acid, re-precipitation 
by means of water, and subsequent repeated extraction with boiling 
water, substances were obtained which gave only a very faint violet 
coloration, but tho impurity could not thus be completely removed. 

All three preparations evolved ammonia at the ordinary temporature 
when treated with potassium hydroxide (D 1*1—*1*4). Under similar 
conditions oxalyldimethylcarbamido evolved only methylamine, whilst 
oxalyldiethyloarbamido gave ethylamino. These substances must there¬ 
fore have the formulae O tt O./NH*00*NHMo) a and O s O a (NH-GO’NJ£Efc) a 
respectively. 

When treated with potassium hydroxide under varying conditions, 
neither of the compounds yielded potassium allantoxanate. Specimens 
of oxalyldiearbamide, prepared from oxalyl chloride or from allantoin, 
yielded carbon dioxide, potassium oxalate, and potassium oxalurate. 
Grimaux’s compound yielded mainly potassium oxalurate; sometimes, 
also, a potassium salt which crystallised in short prisms, became some¬ 
what discoloured at 280°, but was not greatly decomposed at 360°. 
This salt was probably derived from the impurity which yields the 
violet coloration, since it gave a distinct violet colour with potassium 
hydroxide and copper sulphate. In one experiment a second potassium 
salt, prisms, was obtained, which, with hydrochloric acid, yielded the 
free acid. The latter was sparingly soluble in water, darkened from 
275° onwards, but showed no decomposition point below 360°, 
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The three compounds were very stable towards acid, and no 
differences were observed in their behaviour in this respect. Oxalic 
acid, but no parabanic acid, was obtained from each by the action of 
boiling fuming nitric acid. Concentrated hydriodic acid (D 1*8) con¬ 
verted Grimaux’s compound into oxalic acid. The formation of 
methyl- and ethyl-pax abanic acids by the action of boiling glacial acetic 
acid on dimethyl- and diethyl-oxalyldicarbamide (compare previous 
abstract) must be attributed to the formation of the glyoxalone ring 
during the course of the action, since oxaluric acid itself is partly 
transformed into parabanic acid by prolonged treatment with boiling 
glacial acetic acid. 

Hydantoin, m. p. 215—217°, and ammonium iodide were obtained 
by the action of fuming hydriodic acid (D 1*96) at 130—140° on 
oxalyldicarbamide obtained from oxalyl chloride or from allantoin. 
Under similar treatment, Grimaux’s compound yielded a substance, 
0 4 H 5 0 8 W 8i leaflets, m. p. 270—273° (docomp.), which behaved as a 
monobasic acid. The ammonium salt formed needles, which decomposed 
at 270—273°. The silver salt, 0 4 H 4 0 3 N 8 Ag, was analysed, and 
appeared to contain a certain amount of silver united to nitrogen. 

H. W. 

Oxalyl Chloride. V. Oxalyl Bromide and Attempts to 
Prepare Dicarbon Dioxide. Ebbmann Staudingkr and E. Anthes 
(JBar., 1913, 46, 1426—1437. Compare A., 1912, i, 567).—The 
authors have prepared oxalyl bromide, which they find to be more 
readily decomposed by heat and more reactive than the corresponding 
chloride. In the hope of isolating dicarbon dioxide, CO-QO, they have 
investigated the action of metals on it. Ready interaction occurs with 
both zinc and mercury, but in each case carbon monoxide is evolved, so 
that dicarbon dioxide is probably incapable of existence at the ordinary 
temperature. With potassium, or the liquid alloy of sodium and 
potassium, an explosive product is formed, to whioh the authors 
attribute the composition OKUIOOli. 

Phosphorus pentabrouuide (2 mols.) reacts slowly with anhydrous 
oxalic add (1 mol,). If the mixture is warmed, oxalyl bromide is not 
obtained, nor is the process improved by mixing the materials with 
sand. If, however, phosphoryl bromide is mixed with phosphorus 
pentabromide, the dried oxalic acid added, and the mixture maintained 
at 50° during one day and subsequently distilled, small quantities of 
oxalyl bromide are obtained. A better method consists in the treat¬ 
ment of well-cooled oxalyl chloride with hydrogen bromide (compare 
this vol., i, 616), when oxalyl bromide is obtained in 85% yield. It 
is a greenish-yellow liquid, b. p. 102—103°/720 mm., 16—17°/10 mm,, 
m. p. -19*5°. 

A boiling 20% ethereal solution of oxalyl chloride does not react 
with zinc even after addition of iodine, mercuric chloride, or a trace of 
water. In ethyl acetate solution, reaction occurs if the zinc has been 
activated by means of diphenylchloroacetyl ohloride. Carbon monoxide 
is then formed. Mercury, sodium, silver, or magnesium turnings do 
not react with oxalyl chloride, but a brown precipitate is obtained 
with magnesium powder in the presence of ether, investigation' of 
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which is incomplete. The vapour of oxalyl chloride is practically com¬ 
pletely decomposed by silver at 200°, carbon monoxide being formed. 
With zinc practically no action occurs, 

Oxalyl bromide, on the other hand, is readily decomposed by zinc or 
mercury at the ordinary temperature, carbon monoxide being formed. 
Mercurous bromide has no act ion on it at the ordinary temperature or 
at 100°. Sodium potassium amalgam reacts with oxalyl bromide 
without marked development of heat or altei&tion in appearance. The 
product, however, exphxlos violently when subjected to vibration. 
Attempts to cause potassium to react with oxalyl bromide vapour at 
130° or in xylene solution were unsuccessful. 

Oxalyl bromide gradually becomes pale reddish-brown when pre¬ 
served, owing to separation of bromine, decomposition being catalysed 
by light. At 100° it is stable, but at 150—200° is decomposed into 
carbon monoxide, bromine, and carbonyl bromide. Oxalyl chloride, on 
the other hand, could be hfated during eighteen hours at 200° without 
noticeable decomposition occurring ) at 340° it is completely decom¬ 
posed during seventy hours into carbon monoxido and caibonyl 
chloride. 

Oxalyl bromide reacts readily with benzaldehydo in light petroleum 
solution, forming a white additive product, m. p. 181°, with decomposi¬ 
tion into benz ildehyde, benzylidene bromide, and carbon monoxide. 
Under similar conditions an additive product is slowly formed from 
oxalyl chloride, which, when rapidly heated, lias m, p. about 212°, but 
loses carbon monoxide at a lower temperature. 

Oxalyl bromide reacts more readily than the coiTesponding chloride 
with diraethylaniline, dimethylaminobenzoic acid, crystal-violet and 
tetramelhyldiaminobenzil being formed. 

Oxalyl iodide could not be isolated by the action of hydrogen iodide 
on oxalyl chloride. Even at - 80° only carbon monoxide and iodine 
were obtained. The latter substances were also produced quantitatively 
when a solution of oxalyl chloride in ethyl acetate was boiled with 
sodium iodide. 

Unsuccessful attempts wero also made to obtain diphonyloxalimino- 
bromido and iodide by tho action of the requisite halogen acid on 
diphenyloxalimino-chloride, NPhlUOhOCKNPh. The bromide could riot 
be obtained from oxanilide by the action of phosphorus tri- or ponta- 
bromide. IT. W. 

An Ester of Hydrocobaltioyanic Acid. OnAnmss K. Bolshr 
and L, B. Richardson (</. Amtr. Ohm. 1913, 35, 377—381).— 
By the action of ethyl iodide on silver cobalt icy ani do, suspended in 
alcohol, ethyl dihydrogen cobalticyanide, KtH s? Co(ON) c ,Hj i O, has been 
obtained as a yollowibh-white solid which loses its water of crystal¬ 
lisation at a little over 100° and becomes blue, On the addition of 
silver nitrate to a solution of the ester, di silver ethyl eobctUicymui* is 
produced as a white precipitate \ a copper salt was also obtained. 
When the eater is treated with sodium hydroxide, othylearbimidu is 
evolved, indicating that tho Methyl group \t\ some, if not all, of the 
molecules is attached to nitrogen. 
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An attempt was made to prepare tbe corresponding outer of 
hydroferricyanic acid, but without success. E. (3. 

Reaction of Nitroprussides with Acetone. Livro Oamju 
{Atti R . Accad . Lincei , 1913, [v], 22, i, 376—381).—In this reaction 
the production of the coloration is accompanied by the production of 
oximinoacetone, for it is possible to isolate in impure form a coloured 
salt which yields this compound on treatment with alkali. Analogous 
results were obtained in the case of acetophenone, a coloured salt 
being obtained which yielded oximinoacetophenone when treated 
with alkali. It. V. S. 

Maximum Yield of Amines by the Reduction of Alkyl 
Cyanides. Jitendra Nath Rakshit (J. Amer . Chrni. See 1913, 
36, 444—446).—A study of the conditions under which amines are 
produced by the reduction of nitriles has shown that the best yields 
can be obtained by the following modification of Ladenburg’s 
method. b 

The nitrile (5 c.c.) is dissolved in 75 c.c. of alcohol and the 
solution is introduced in successive quantities of 5 c.c. into a flask 
containing 5 grams of sodium and attached to a reflux condenser. 
The mixture is heated at 50—60°. After 20 c.c, of the solution have 
entered the flask, 5 c.c. of alcohol are added, and the amine evolved 
on distillation is absorbed in dilute hydrochloric acid. When tbe 
whole of the nitrile solution has been introduced, alcohol is added 
until a layer remains above the solid sodium ethoxide in the flask. 
When the evolution of hydrogen ceases, the condenser is removed 
and the flask is connected directly to the absorption apparatus and 
heated as long as alkaline vapour is produced. If necessary, a 
further quantity of alcohol is added and the distillation continued. 
The acid solution is evaporated to dryness on the water-bath, and tho 
amine hydrochloride extracted from the residue with a mixture of 
alcohol (15 c.c.) and ether (10 c.c.). 

The results of experiments with acetonitrile, propionitrile, and 
butyronitrile show that the amines can be obtained by this method in 
nearly quantitative yield. JH| # Q. 

Amylene-wonitroamineoxime and -biBnitrosoisonitroamine. 
Guido Cusmako (AM R, Accad . Lincei, 1913, [v], 22, i, 225—231. 
Compare A., 1911, i, 186).—Cryoscopic molecular weight determina¬ 
tions on the /i-nitrosohydroxylamiuo-yS-methylbutan-y-oueoxiine pre¬ 
viously described, and on its sodium salt indicate that the 
compound is probably a bisnitrosoisonitroamine. Its formation is 
probably preceded, however, by that of an wnifcroamiaeoxime which 
suffers rearrangement and polymerisation. In fact, the freshly 
prepared substance has m. p. 71°; later, or after recrystallisabiou, the 
w. p. is 82 , as formerly stated. Hence it is possible to proceed 

:OX-OB?NO ° f th9 type t0 nitr0f, y 1 compounds, 

When the bisnitrosoisorntroamine is treated with rodiuia nitrite in 
aqueous solution, the bisnitroso-oxime, (NO*GMo 8 *OMe:NOH) 8 , is 
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formed; the crystals at first melt at 83°, but later on, or after re- 
crystallisation, the m, p, is 140°; the substance is soluble in alkali 
hydroxides and in acids, and gives a blue coloration with diphenyl- 
amine and sulphuric acid. 

The wonitroamineoxime previously described yields an ethyl ester, 
OfH 1B 0 ? N 8 , m. p. 119°, which is prepared by means of the silver salt. 

The iso nitroamine of /3-methylbutan y-ooe, CMe g (N 2 0 2 Il)*C0Me, is 
obtained by the action of hydrochloric acid on the sodium salt of the 
ieonitroamineoxime, or by the action of nitrous acid on ^-hydtoxyl- 
amino-/J-methylbutAn-y-one (pieviously described); it forms large, 
tabular crystals, m. p, 62°, and gives a blue coloration with diphenyl- 
amine and sulphuric acid. The substance has acid properties and is 
fairly stable, but when heated above its m. p. decomposes, leaving a 
partially crystalline residue, from which a substance crystallising in 
quadrangular tablets, m. p. 99°, can be isolated. R. V. S. 

Preparation of Fatty Acids and their Salts containing 
Arsenic and Phosphorus. JFjclix Hkinjdmann (D.R.-P, 257641).— 
When the un&atur&ted acids of the acetylene series are heated with 
the halogen derivatives of arsenic or phosphorus, they furnish acidic 
compounds having a high molecular weight and containing a halogen 
substituent in addition to phosphorus (or arsenic); they give ri*>e to 
soluble alkali, and insoluble calcium and strontium salts. 

The compound produced when stearolic acid and arsenic trichloride 
(1*5 parts) are heated together at 140° during six hours is obtained 
(by extraction with ether) as a viscous oil which gradually in part 
solidifies; it contains As**11% and chlorine 6—7%; the strontium 
salt, a flesh-coloured powder, contains 12% As; the calcium salt is 
also mentioned. 

The compound from behenolic acid and arsenic trichloride is a pale 
brown, viscous oil containing 8— 9% As and 5 —6% Cl; the strontium 
salt is a colourless powder. 

When stearolic acid is heated with an equal quantity of phosphorus 
trichloride at 140 u during fifteen hours, it furnishes two acidic 
compounds ; one a viscous, brownish-yellow acid extractable with ether 
containing P»4—5% and 01^8%; the other an orange-yellow resin 
^insoluble in ether and containing P»~ 15%. The analogous compound 
from behenolic acid and phosphorus trichloride, and tho strontium 
and calcium salts are also desex ibed, whilst the arsenic and phosphorus 
chlorides employed can be replaced by the corresponding bromides. 

F. Jtf. G. M. 

The Benzene Problem. Hans von Likmo (/. pr. Chem,, 1913, 
[ii], 87, 393—397, Compare A., 1912, i, 6b6).—A reply to Oebhard’s 
criticism (this vol., i, 28). F. B. 

3:8-Dimethyl-[0,l,3].rfic//c7ohexane. Its Synthesis and 
Behaviour on Catalytic Reduction. Nicolat 0. Zk&insiu and 
A. E. UspENSKi (Jier., 1933, 40, 1466—1474).—The starting point 
for this substance was 1: l-dimethyloycfokexane-3; 0-diono, which was 
prepared by g slight modification of the process of Yorlandor (A„ 
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1897, i, 276); this substance is reduced by the gradual addition of 
sodium to a hot solntion in absolute alcohol with the formation of 
1: l-dimpthf/lcyc\ohexane-Z : 5-d?oZ, a sweet substance which separates 
from a mixtuie of benzene and acetone in lustrous, colourless needles. 
By heating with phosphorus tribromide in a sealed tube at 110—120°, 
this glycol is converted into 3 :5-dibromo*l : l-dimethylcyclohewtne, a 
colourless liquid, b. p, 120—122°/12 mm., DJ 8 1-5865, /* 18 1*6329, 
which can also be obtained, but less advantageously, by the action of 
hydrobromic acid on the glycol. Zinc dust acts readily on a warm 
aqueous-alcoholic solution of this dibromide with the formation of a 
second ring, the product being 3:3-di//wi%^[0,l,3]-bicyclo/wficanp, 

rvcr vOH-CHg. 

CHs< '6h-chP >c Mes ‘ 

This substance is a colourless liquid, b. p. 115° (corr.), Df 0*7962, 
1-4331, which reacts vigoiously with dry bromine, but only slightly 
with sulphuric acid diluted with half its bulk of water or also with 
cold dilute potassium permanganate solution. The formation of 
hydrogen bromide in the first reaction and the lack of change with the 
other reagents indicate the saturated nature of the hydrocarbon; in 
fact, treatment with potassium permanganate solution was resorted to 
as a means of removing small quantities of an olefinic cyclic hydro¬ 
carbon impurity. For the purpose of comparison, the isomeric 
1 : l-dimethylA 3 -cycfohexene (Orossley and Renouf, T., 1905, 
87, 1491) was examined, and the following values obtained: b. p. 
117—117*5° (corr.), Df 0*7994, n 20 1-4430, the differences in the 
density and refracfcivity indicating the more saturated nature of the 
new substance. 

When 3:3-dimethyl-[0,l,3]-dK^/cZohexane is heated with hydriodic 
acid at 100—110°, an iodo-compound is obtained, which can be re¬ 
duced in alcoholic solution by zinc dust, yielding a hydrocarbon 
which from its properties, b. p. 115—116°/760 mm., l)f 0*7703, 
ft 20 1*4223, and its indifference towards permanganate and bromine is 
probably 1:1: Z-trimethy?eyc]opmta7ie. That the fission of tiro 
trimethylene ring has occurred thus and not at the 2:6 linking is 
evidenced by the distinct nature of the otherwise exported gcw-di- 
methylbexametbylene (Ciossley, toe. cit,). Reduction by hydrogen 
under the catalytic influence of platinum-black at 125°, or by 
palladium-black at 55—60°, followed a quite different course, the 
product, b. p. 109*5—110*5° (corr.), Df 0*7403, w* 0 1*4088, being 
probably Iwethyl-S-hobutyloyclopropane, As might be expected 
(Zelinski, A„ 1913, i, 254), reduction by hydrogen under the influence 
of nickel causes a more considei*able change, and even with reduction 
at 95—100° the physical properties of the product indicate the ad¬ 
mixture of the above cyclopropane derivative with an appreciable 
quantity of an octane. f>. F. T. 

Anhydrides of Aromatic Sulpbonio Acids. Hans Mbvbb and 
Kabl Sohlegl (MonatsL, 1913, 34, 561—577).—The action of 
thionyl chloride on aromatic sulphonic acids presents another example 
of the very considerable effect of minute traces of foreign substances 
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on the course and products of a chemical change. The product may 
be, in this case, the sulphonic anhydride, the sulphonyl chloride, or 
a mixture of both; tho variation is apparently duo to traces of 
impurity in the thionyl chloride, but in the majority of casos 
investigated no trustworthy decision could be made as to the 
disturbing factor, The formation of chloride and anhydride appears to 
be concurrent. 

The sulphonic acid anhydrides arc colourless or palo yellow, crystal¬ 
line solids, which are remarkably stable towards water and weak 
alkali. They react with alcohol, ammonia, and amines, producing the 
corresponding esters and amides; they can be sulphonated and 
nitrated. On account of their sparing solubility in indifferent organic 
solvents they can easily be separated from the very soluble acid 
chlorides. It^is surprising that, although they are stable towards 
water in bulk, yet they become easily hydrated by moist solvents or by 
exposure to damp air. The thionyl chloride used for their preparation 
was purified by distillation over quinoline or dimethyls niline (compare 
Besthorn, A., 1909, i, 673), the remaining yellow coloration being 
removed by further successive distillations over linseed oil and pure 
bees-wax. 

Benzenesulpbonic acid when heated with excess of thionyl ohloride 
passes into solution with loss of its water of crystallisation, and after 
further heiting, the solution, when cooled, deposits a mixture of 
benzenesul phony 1 chloride with the anhydride, m. p. 90—91° (Bdleter, 
A., 1905, i, 584); the latter substance was usually tho preponderating 
constituent, but occasionally, with apparently tho same conditions, the 
case was the reverse. Silver benzenebulphonate reacts with thionyl 
chloride yielding the acid chloride as tho solo product, 

p- Bromobe^izemmlphonic anhydride , obtained by heating the acid 
with thionyl chloride and pouring the reaction mixture into ice 
water, is a colourless, crystalline substance, m. p. 164—167° 

2:5-J)ibromobenzenesulphonic anhydride, obtained by a similar 
process to the last, is a crystalline powder (compare Bosenberg, A M 
1886, 651). 

m*NitrobermM8uli>lhMiic anhydride, obtained analogously, forms 
colourless crystals decomposing at 130—140°; the accompanying 
Monde had m. p. 58°. 

ft-Tahtenesttfphonto anhydride, crystals, ni. p. 122--125°, is obtained 
together with the chloride by heuliug ;>-toluenesulphomo acid with 
pure thionyl chloride; if the thionyl chlorido is not pure, tho acid 
chloride is the sole product. 

MeeUylewwIphonic anhydride is often obtained mixed with the 
corresponding chloride if mesitylenesul phonic acid is boated with 
commemal specimens of thionyl chlorido. If the last substance lias 
been purified the only product is the acid chlorido, but the power to 
produce the anhydride is restored to tho thionyl chloride by dis¬ 
tilling it with sulphur chloride. Sodium mositylcnusulphonate behaves 
in the same curious manner with the various specimens of thionyl 
ohloride. 

ij/->Cumne8uIphonic anhydride is obtained mixed with the coric- 
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sponding acid chloride under the reverse conditions to those observed 
in the last case. Purified thionyl chloride gives rise to a mixture 
of the acid anhydride and acid chloride, whilst the commercial 
substance yields the acid chloride only, 

a-Naphthalene&ulphonic anhydride could not be obtained as the 
corresponding acid and also the sodium salt of the acid were converted 
by thionyl chloride entirely into the acid chloride. 

zphthcdemmlphonic anhydride , a pale yellow, crystalline sub¬ 
stance, is obtained together with the eUoride } m. p. 73—74°, by the 
interaction of /8-naphthalenesulphonic acid and excess of thionyl 
chloride. 

a-Antforaquimnemlphonic add , yellow crystals, m. p. 210—211°, and 
also the ^-isomeride are converted by thionyl chloride entirely into a- 
and ^-anthraquinonesulphonyl chlorides, crystalline solids, m. p. 
203—204° and 185—187° respectively. 

S-Ohloro-b-nitrobenzemsvlphonic arthydride forms colourless crystals, 
m. p. 120—125° (decomp.). 

Ethanesulphonic acid with thionyl chloride yielded the acid chloride, 
whilst 3-pyridinesulphonic acid failed to react. D. F. T. 

Tridiphenylylmethyl. Wilhelm Sohlenk (Bar., 1913, 46, 
1475-—1481. . Compare A., 1910, i, 236).—In reply to Schmidlin (this 
vol., i, 32) it is stated that the tridiphenylylmethyl obtained earlier by 
the author ( loc . cit,) is a homogeneous product, and that the supposed 
isomeride of Schmidlin is due to an impurity caused by the presence of 
4:4'-dibromodiphenyl in the js-bromodiphenyl used. In the subsequent 
Grignard reaction by which the carbinol is produced, the former 
substance gives rise to 4: i'-diphenylene-bis-lbidiphenylylcarbmol]. 
OH*C(C 6 H 4 Ph) 2 *C 6 H 4 , O e H 4 *C(0 6 H 4 Ph) 2 *OH, which, mixed with 
tridiphenylylcarbinol, constitutes Schmidlin’s “/3-tridiphenylylcar- 
brnol.*' 

4: 4-Diphenylene-bis-[-bidiphenylylcarbinol] can be obtained pure 
by the condensation of 4:4'-di-iododiphenyl with bisdiphenylylketone 
and also of ethyl diphenyl-4:4'-dicarboxylate with iododiphonyl, in 
each case by the Giignard process. The substance is being more 
closely investigated. ]>, F, T. 


_ a-Naphthylbisdiphenylylmethyl. Wilhelm Sohlenk and 0. 
Boenhabdt ( Ber. } 1913, 46, 1482—1483),—Contrary to tbo opinion 
of Scbmidlin and Bergmann (this vol., i, 46), **MphtiylbMiphtnylyl- 
caromol, C 10 H Y *C(C 6 H 4 Ph) 2 *OH, can be readily obtained by tho action 
of magnesium a-naphthyl bromide on bisdiphenylyl ketone; it forms 
prismatic crystals, m. p. 228°, which give a bluish-violet solution in 
sulphuric acid. When heated with a mixture of acetyl chloride and 
benzene, it is converted into ’* 


_ P- ^14—216°, which gives a deep blue solution 

in molten. phenol. If the ohloro-compound is heated in benzene 
solution with copper bronze under an atmosphere of carbon dioxide, 
QrnaphthylbisdiphenylyImethyl is obtained, which separates from its 
brownish-red benzene solution as a greyish-green, crystal line po w der. Asa 
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solution of this substance which has been converted into the peroxide 
by shaking with air does not regain any of its original colour on 
keopmg, it is probable that the substance is almost entirely 
unimoleoular. D. F. T. 

Preparation of Aromatic Nitroamino-oompounds. Heinrich 
Bart (D.R.-P. 258059).—When 3-nilro-4-hydroxyazobenzene-4'- 

sulphonic acid, is reduced with iodine 

and sulphurous acid (or phosphorus) it furnishes sulphanilic acid and 
Zwifoo-^-aminopheml) glistening, red needles, m. p. 127°, whilst 3-nitro- 
jp-aminophenol, together with 4-chloroaniline-3-sulphonic acid, is 
obtained in a similar manner from 3«nitro-4-hydroxy-4'-chloroazo- 
benzene-3'-sulphonic acid, OH*O 0 H 3 (N‘Og)*N:N*C 6 H 8 *Ol-SO 8 H. 

F. M. O. M. 

Preparation of 5-Chloro-6 amino-1 -naphthol-3-sulphonic 
Acid. Farbenfabriken vorm. Friedr. Bayer <& Co. (D.R.-P. 258299). 
—When j8-naphthylamine«5:7-disulphonic acid is treated with p- 
toluenesulphonyl chloride and the product subsequently chlorinated, 
it gives rise to \-chloro-%-y-tQluari6mlphonylaminoviaphtlud6n &-$: 7* 
dimlphonic add , a pale yellow, crystalline powder j when this is fused 
at 150—180° with potassium hydroxide, it furnishes 5-Moro-6-p~ 
toluem 8 vtiph&nylamimA-naphthol-?>- 8 ul 2 )homc add , a red, crystalline 
powder, which when stirred into fuming sulphuric acid yields 5 -chloro- 
&amino~ 1 -naphthol-Z-sulphonic mid . P. M, G. M. 

Preparation of Creosol (p-Hy droxytolyl 3-Methyl Either). 
Sacoharin-Pabrikt Aktiengkskllsohaft vorm. Fahlberg, List <fc Co. 
(D.R.-P. 258105. Compare A., 1877, ii, 888 j 1899, i, 346).—When 
homocatechol is treated with methyl sulphate, it furnishes a 70% yield 
of pure creosol together with 5—6% of liomoveratrole. 

P. M. G. M. 

i 

Desmotropy of Phenols in the Anthracene Series. Roland 
Boholl (Bar., 1913, 46, 1442).—A claim for priority against Meyor 
and Schlosser (this vol., i, 295). II. W. 

Certain p-Tolnoylmethyl-, Phenyl-, Nitrophenyl-, Tolyl- and 
Naphthyl-ethers j 3^-Tolyl-l: 4-ben2ioxa2dne and 3-p-TolyI- 
phenmorpholine and their Derivatives. Franz Kunckell [with 
JKarl Puls] {Bar. Daut. phcurni. Gas., 1913, 23, 269—278). — A series 
of ethers has been prepared by the action of p-iolyl chloromethyl 
ketone, 0 8 H 4 Me*C0*0H 2 01, on the sodium or potassium salts of 
phenols. 

- Phanyl-p-toluoylmthyl ether^ C 6 H 4 Me*CO*CH 2 *OPh, white needles, 
m. p. 73—75°, is prepared by boding an alcoholic solution of p-tolyl 
chloromethyl ketone with an aqueous solution of potassium phenoxide. 
When dissolved in alcohol and treated with an excess of bromine 
water, it yields a monobromo-efsnea^tw, O l6 n n () a Br, needles, m. p. 
105—107°. The similarly prepared pnitropfienyl p -toluoylmthyl tihw 
forms pale yellow leaflets, m. p. 165—166°, and is transformed by 
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phenylhydrazine in acetic acid solution into a somewhat unstable 
phenylhydrazone , yellow needles, m. p. 167—168°.^ o -Nitrophenyl 
p- toluoylmethyl ether is best obtained by heating an intimate mixture 
of dry potassium o-nitrophenoxido with ^-tolyl chloromethyl ketone 
at 70°, and ciystallises in yellowish-white needles, m. p. 123—124-°. 
p -Chlorophenyl p- toluoylmethyl ether form* a white, crystalline powder, 
m. p. 123—124° PheDyl ^-toluoylmethyl sulphide, m. p. 64°, is 
obtained by heating a mixture of sodium phenyl sulphide and 75 -tolyl 
chloromethyl ketone with light petroleum at 80° during seveVal hours. 
m*Tolyl p- toluoylmethyl ether, white leaflets, m. p. 72°, and p *tolyl 
^-toluoylmethyl ether , needles, m. p. 101 — 102 °, are similarly 
prepared. o-Tolyl p- toluoylmethyl ether , needles, has m. p. 82°. 
p- Toluoylmethyl fi-naphthyl ether , prepared by boiling an alcoholic 

solution of p-tolyl chloromethyl ketone 
with a solution of )8-naphthol in aqueous 
potassium hydroxide, forms colourless, 
rhombic crystal-, m. p. 82—83° The 
similarly obtained p 'toluoylmethyl u-naphthyl 
ether , m. p. 99—101°, yields with bromine 
in acetic acid solution a compound , 
C 10 H 16 O s Br, silky needles, m, p, 148—150°. 

3 -p-Tolyl 1: 4,-benzoxazine (formula I.), 
m. p. 90—92°, is obtained by the reduction 
of a cold alcoholic solution of o-nitro- 
phenyl ^toluoylmethyl ether by stannous 
chloride and fuming hydrochloric acid. Its 
hydrochloride was analysed. When the 
name ether is reduced at a higher tempera¬ 
ture by tin and hydrochloric acid, 3-p -tolylphen morpholine (formula IT.) 
is formed in white needles, in. p. 67—68°. It yields a nilroso- 
derivative, m. p. 101—102°. The hydrochloride , needlos, in. p. 
190—191°, and the plathiichloi'ide , m. p, 180—-182°, were analysed. 

IL. W. 

Syntheses in the Patty Aromatic Series. IX. .Julius von 
Braun, A. Gjubowski, and G. Kiosoiibaum (Ber^ 1913, 46, 
1266-1282. Compare A., 1912, i, 266 ; 1911, i, 830).-A systematic 
investigation of the effect of alterations in structure on the odour of 
the primary alcohols and aldehydes of the phenylethane and phenyl- 
propane groups. It is found that the introduction of a methyl radicle 
into the benzene ring has very little effect, but that such substitution 
at the carbon atom adjacent to the carbinoi or aldehyde group of 
phenyl propyl alcohol or phenylpropaldehyde causes a characteristic 
change in the odour; substitution of a methyl radicle into the corre¬ 
sponding position of the phenylethane derivatives or at the carbon 
atom adjacent to the benzene ring in the phenylpropane derivatives 
produces only a slight weakening of the odour of the parent 
substances. 

fw-Xylyl bromide, C 6 H 4 Me*OH 2 Br, was converted through the 
cyanide into tolylethylamine, the benzoyl derivative of which when 
fused with phosphorus pentachloride and then distilled under reduced 
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pressure, undergoes decomposition into benzonitrile and m -tohjlethyl 
chloride, a colourless liquid of pleasant odour, b. p. 112°/23 mm.; this 
on heating with sodium acetate and acetic acid for fifteen hours yields 
the corresponding acetate, a liquid of fruity odour, b. p. 130°/18 mm., 
which is easily hydrolysed to fi-m-tolylethjl alcohol, 
O 0 H 4 Me-OH 2 -OH 2 *OH, 

a liquid, b. p. 123—125°/18 mm., Df 1*001, of a pleasant odour, 
resembling that of phenylethyl alcohol. 

y m-Tolylpropyl alcohol can be produced by a process similar to the 
last, but a more direct method is possible by starting with 6-methyl- 
quinoline or 8-metbylquinoline; these can be reduced to the correspond¬ 
ing tetrahydroquinoline derivatives, which by the Schotten-Baumann 
reaction are converted into benzoyl-ft-methyltetrahydroqainoline, m, p. 
78°, and benzoyl-% methyltetraJiydroqwinolim, needles, m. p. 100°, re¬ 
spectively. If these benzoyl compounds are caused to undergo scission 
by heating with phosphorus “penlachloride (A., 1904, i, 918) they 
produce bmzo-o-y-Morop'opyl^oluidids, m. p. 151°, and benxo- o-y- 
chloropropyl-o-toluidide, m. p. 112°, which on cautious hydrolysis by 
bydroohloric acid in a sealed tube yield the hydrochlorides of 
(yy-chloropropyl-p-toluidine (hydrochloride, m. p. 183°) and o-y-cWoro- 
propyl-o-toluidine (hydrochloride, m. p. 172°; red platinichloride, m. p. 
191°). Diazotisation of chloropropyl-p-toluidine hydrochloride, followed 
by treatment with copper powder, gives rise to 6-ohloro-3-methylpkenyl- 
propyl chloride , CH 2 01 # [0H 2 ] 3 *0 6 H 8 lVIe01, b. p. 125°/9 mm,, possessing 
an odour resembling that of orange rind. If chloropropyl-p-toluidine 
is diazotised in solution in * sulphuric acid and the reaction product 
warmed, the resultant chloropi'opyl-^oreaol when heated with alkali 
loses hydrogen chloride with the formation of §-7Wthylchroman>, 

Q fl HftMe<^'^ 2 a pale yellow liquid, b. p. 107°/12 mm., of 

peppermint odour, which gives a red coloration with concentrated 
sulphuric acid. Reduction of a diazotised solution of the chloropropyl- 
toluidine hydrochloride by an alkaline solution of stannous chloride 
produces m -tolylpropyl chloride, b. p. 130°/14 mm., which can bo 
converted through the acetate , b. p. 136°/l() mm., into y-m rtolylpropyl 
alcohol, C 0 H 4 M:e*[OH 2 l 2 *OIf 2 ‘OH, b. p, 140°/14 mm., Df 0*9609, which 
closely resembles pheuylpropyl alcohol in ouour. 

The most satisfactory starting point for y*phenyl-rc-butyl alcohol U 
acetophenone, which by condensation with zinc and ethyl bromoaootato 
followed by dehydration is converted into ^-phenylcrobonic acid; this 
can be reduced to £-phenyl-«-butyric acid, the ethyl ester, b. p. 
118°/9 mm., of which can be reduced by sodium and alcohol, giving a 
60% yield of y-plbenyUn-hutyl alcohol , OHMePh^UHg'^V^^* k. p. 
134°/16 mm., D? 0*9834, which resembles pfyenylpropyl and phenyl- 
ethyl alcohols in odour. When heated with hydrochloric acid, the 
alcohol yields the corresponding chloride, b. p. 114—116°/17 mm., 
which is remarkably resistant to the usual chemical agents; it gives 
no reaction with potassium acetate and acetic acid, and when treated 
in light petroleum with aluminium chloride is hardly affected, yielding 
only traces of a non-volatile hydrocarbon and of a hydrocarbon, b. p, 
voii oiv. i. t t 
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90—100°/10 mm., possibly methylhydrindene; even with sodium the 
reaction does not occur normally, as the product is iso butylbeii>z6M t 
b. p. 174—175°, Df 0*8625. y-Phenyl-n-butyl bromide, b. p. 108—110°/ 
8 mm., can be obtained in a similar manner from the phenylbutyl 
alcohol, and reacts normally with ethyl sodiomalonate and ethyl 
sodioacetoacetate as well as with magnesium; the product from its 
slow reaction with sodium is a mixture of approximately equal 
quantities of wobutylbenzene and fiy-diphenyloctane, a colourless liquid, 
b. p. 192—193°/10 mm., Df 0 9539, resembling glycerol in appearance. 
y-Phenylpropyl bromide, on the other hand, gives with sodium a 
75% yield of aj-diphenylhexane. 

y-Phenyl-fi~methylpropyl alcohol , CHgPh'OHMe'OH^'OH, is a rather 
viscous oil, b.p. 128—129°/16 mm., DJ® 0*9826, with an odour recalling 
linalool. It is obtained in 65% yield by the reduction of ethyl 
j8-phenyl-a-mefchylpropionate by sodium and alcohol; the coiTespouding 
phenyknethylpropyl chloride , b. p. 112—114°/17 mm., is even less reactive 
than y-phenyl-w-butyl chloride, for whilst the latter reacts with sodium 
iodide, the former fails to do so. The toomide, b. p. 110°/9 mm., 
however, behaves in a less abnormal manner, reacting with ethyl 
sodiomalonate and ethyl sodioacetoacetate; with sodium it reacts 
slowly, producing isobutylbenzene together with fit’dibenzylhexam, a 
viscous oil, b. p. 186—188°/8 mm., J)f 0*9457. 

/3-Phenyl-n-propyl alcohol, OHMePh * OH 2 * OH, can be obtained by 
the reduction of the corresponding aldehyde (hydratropaldehyde: 
Olaieen, A1905, i, 286). An attempt to prepare it through a-phenyl- 
ethyl bromide by the Grignard reaction miscarried, because the 
action of magnesium was merely synthetic, producing /?y-diphenyl- 
butane, m. p. 121—122° The chloride of the above alcohol was 
prepared by a series of changes, commencing with $*phenyl-»«butyric 
acid; this reacts with phosphorus pentachloride, producing the acid 
chloride , b. p, 114°/il mm., which with ammonia in ethereal solution 
yields the amide, m. p. 98*5°; this amide can be converted by the 
usual process with hypobromite into fl-phmyl-n-propylMjiine, b. p. 
104°/21 mm.; yellow platinichloride, m. p. 229° (decomp.); yellow 
picrate, m. p. 180°; benzoyl derivative, m. p. 85°. The last-named 
substance when fused with phosphorus pentachloride, and the mixture 
distilled under reduced pressure, gives a distillate which on hydrolysis 
with hydrochloric acid yields fi-pheuyl-n-propyl chlmde , b. p. 98—100°/ 
22 mm. The same chloride is obtained from benzo-o-/S-chloroiso* 
propylanilide (the scission product of 3-methyldihydroindole; von 
Braun and Kirschbaum, A, 1912, i, 499) by cautious hydrolysis with 
hydrochloric acid and reduction of the diazo-compound of the resultant 
o-^-chlorowopropylaniline by alkaline stannous chloride solution. The 
yield of chloride in these two methods of preparation is not very 
satisfactory, and the product is very unreactive, being completely 
unaffected by the acetates of the alkali metals or of silver. 

/^Phenyl-«rbutaldehyde, CHPhMe*OH s 'OHO, was prepared by tho 
M nitro ” method, because in spite of its lack of reactivity, y-phenyl- 
n-butyl chloride will undergo double decomposition with sodium iodide 
producing y-phmyl-nrbu&yl iodide, a colourless liquid, b. p. 132°/14 mm.; 
this reacts in the usual manner with silver nitrite, and the reaction 
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mixture on distillation gives y-phenyl-n-butyl nitrite, b. p. approx. 
120°/12 mm., and a-nitro-y-phenyl-n-bztiam, b. p. 138°/12 mm. Tho 
latter substance when treated in alcoholic solution with an equi* 
molecular quantity of sodium hydroxide solution, and then with a 
solution of stannous chloride in hydrochloric acid, produces an oil 
which, after boiling with dilute sulphuric acid, yields fi-phenyl'H-but* 
aldehyde , b. p. 110°/9 mm,; <phmylhydrazone, oily; the odour of the 
substance is sharp, and recalls that of phenylacetaldehyde. 

D. F. T. 

Cholesterol. XVI. Methyl isoHexyl Ketone, a Degradation 
Product of Cholesterol. Adolf Windaus and C. Hesau {B&\, 
1913, 46, 1246—1248).—It has been observed by many workers that 
the oxidation of cholesterol by various methods is always accompanied 
by the formation of a substance of pleasant odour (compare Windaus, 
A., 1909, i, 920). The odoriferous substance has now been isolated by 
collecting the distillate from a boiling solution of cholesteryl acetate in 
acetic acid to which a solution of chromic acid was gradually added; acetic 
acid was removed from the distillate by sodium hydroxide solution, the 
liquid was again distilled, then dissolved in ether, and the acetone 
removed by shaking with water. Careful evaporation of the ether 
then gave a small residue of tho pleasant smelling oil; semicarbazone, 
colourless, rectangular leaflets, m. p. 153—154°. 

The composition, GgH^ONg, of the somicarbazone suggested that the 
parent substance is an octanone, and a comparison of the m. p» 7 s of the 
semicarbazones indicated that the odoriferous substance was methyl 
wchexyl ketone. For further confirmation, methyl ieohexyl ketone 
(Darzens, A., 1905, i, 172) was prepared (pnitrophenylhydrazone, deep 
yellow crystals, m. p. 83°), and the idontity of the semicarbazones was 
satisfactorily established. D, F. T, 

Preparation of Alkali Salts of wi-Hydroxyphenoxypropane- 
Bulphonio Acid. Albert Wolfk (I).JR.-P, 258473),— Sodium y-cfiloro- 
^hydrorypropane-a-eulplmiate, GH a 01*0Jl(011)*Uir 8 *H0 8 Na, bard, 
colourless crystals, is obtained when a boiling aqueous solution of 
sodium sulphite (252 parts) in 500 parts of water is treated with i28 
parts of a-dichlorohydrin. 

Sodium /3 hydroxy-^-Tci-hydroryphenoxyprovane-a'euJphonate, 
OIi*0 6 H 4 *0*CH a *CH(OJLl) # OJJ 2 4 SOgNa, 
a colourless, crystalline powder, can be prepared in 90% yield by heating 
a concentrated solution of catechol (110 parts) in 56 parts of sodium 
hydroxide with 196 parts of the foregoing sodium chlorohydroxy- 
propanesulphonate during two hours under reilux in the presence 
of an indifferent gas such as hydrogen. F. M. G. M. 

Aromatic Telluretine Compounds. I. Karl Lbdbrrr (Ber., 
1913, 46, 1358—1362).—Diphenyl telluride has been condensed with 
bromoocetio acid and its esters, and compounds analogous to dimethyl* 
thetine bromide (Brown and Letts, A., 1874, 980) and to phenylmethyl- 
selenetine bromide (Pope and Neville, T., 1902, 31, 1553) have been 

t t 2 
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obtained. The corresponding purely aromatic derivatives of sulphur 
and selenium could not be prepared. 

Diphenyl teliuride and methyl bromoacetate were left together for 
two or three days and then precipitated with ether. The 9nethyl ester 
of dipkenyltelluretine bromide , TePh 2 BrOIf 2 *CO s Me, formed stout 
prisms from hot water, m. p, 105— 10b°. It was transformed by silver 
chloride into the chloride^ m. p. 115—116°, with which zinc, gold, 
mercuric and platinic chlorides formed double salts. The chromate and 
dichromate could not be recrystallised, but the prorate , 
0 6 Hg(N0 2 ) s '0'TePh 2 *CH 2 *C0 2 Me. 

formed well-defined, yellow needles, m. p. 144—145°. The ethyl ester, 
m. p. 63—64°, from ethyl bromoacetate was resolved by boiling water 
into its components. Diphenyltelluretine bromide, TePh 2 BjrCH 2 *G0 2 H, 
itself was obtained from bromoacetic acid as a very hygroscopic mass, 
which, on shaking with silver oxide, gave diphenyltelluretinet 
OH-TePh 2 -CH 2 -0O 2 H, 

in the form of needles, m. p. 117—118°. The esters were hydrolysed 
by, and gave the same compound with, silver oxide. J. 0. W. 

Preparation and Reactions of Acid Haloids. Hermann 
Staudingeb and E. Anthes (3er. t 1913, 46, 1417—1426).—Acid 
chlorides can be converted into the corresponding bromides or iodides 
by the action of an excess of hydrogen bromide or hydrogen iodide, the 
reaction being interpreted according to the scheme: 

R-COCl + HI;r B-CC11-OH — R-COI + HC1. 

The analogous reaction with hydrocyanic acid does not appear to be 
applicable to the production of nitriles. 

Acetyl chloride was converted into almost pure acetyl bromide by 
the action of dry hydrogen bromide, the yield being 80%. Similarly, 
cooled acetyl chloride and hydrogen iodide gave a 70% yield of acetyl 
iodide, b. p. 105—108°. Diphenylacetyl iodide , pale yellow crystals, 
m. p. 46°, obtained from hydrogen iodide and diphenylacetyl chloride, 
was far more sensitive to the action of moisture than the latter 
substance, and, when heated at 150°, was decomposed with an almost 
quantitative elimination of carbon monoxide. 

Benzoyl chloride was incompletely transformed into the bromide at 
the ordinary temperature; completely, however, at 100°. Benzoyl 
iodide was readily obtained in 95% yield from benzoyl chloride aud 
hydrogen iodide. It had b. p. 109—109*5°/10 mm., and was colourless 
when pure, rapidly becoming yellow when preserved. The rate of 
decomposition of the benzoyl haloids by water has been investigated by 
shaking dilute ethereal solutions with water at 0° and titration 
of the acid formed. The iodide was found to be more readily decom¬ 
posed than the bromide, and the latter more readily than the chloride, 
it was also noticed that elimination of the halogen acid was incomplete 
(compare Straus and Hussy, A., 1909, i, 490). This was attributed to 
decomposition of the kenzoyl haloid by ether, but no ethyl iodide and 
only traces of ethyl benzoate could be detected. Whon ether was 
replaced by toluene or xylene, sharp differences in the behaviour of the 
haloids could not be detected, probably owing to the slight solubility of 
water in the hydrocarbons. When heated in a sealed tube for twenty 
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hours at 190°, benzoyl iodide yielded iodine, benzoic acid, and black, 
asphalt-like products but no oarbon monoxide. At 250°, carbon 
monoxide was not liberated. At 600°, however, under 15—25 mm. 
pressure, benzoyl iodide yielded iodobenzene and iodine, whilst at 
700° still more pronounced decomposition occurred. Benzoyl bromide 
was stable at 500°, but yielded bromobenzene at 700°, whilst decom¬ 
position of benzoyl chloride did not occur even at 700°. 

Benzoyl iodide reacted vigorously with benzaldehyde with formation 
of iodobenzyl benzoate, Ph’CJOg’OHIPh. The product so obtained was 
contaminated with iodine and could not be purified owing to its extreme 
instability. It was obtained, however, in colourless crystals, m. p. 
about 60°, by mixing the reagents in light petroleum solution. 
Benzoyl bromide reacted slowly with benzaldehyde, bromobenzyl 
benzoate, m. p. 65°, beiDg formed, whilst no compound was obtained 
from benzoyl chloride. 

Benzoyl iodide was scarcely affected by treatment with dry hydrogen 
chloride for three hours, but, after fifteen hours, the presence of benzoyl 
chloride was ascertained. 

Benzoyl iodide reacted slowly with mercury at the ordinary 
temperature. At 120—130° reaction was complete within two to three 
days. Benzil did not appear to be formed. The main products, 
particularly at the higher temperature, were brown resins and a 
substance , m. p. 40°, which has not yet been investigated. In benzene 
solution, reaction occurred more slowly. In ethereal solution a ready 
action was observed, the products of which were ethyl iodide and ethyl 
benzoate. 

Hydrogen bromide did not react with carbonyl chloride even at 
200°. Slight reaction was observed when hydrogen iodide was mixed 
with gaseous carbonyl chloride. 

Hydrogen cyanide appeared to be without action on boiling acetyl 
chloride or on oxalyl chloride at 15—20°. H. W. 

The Perkin Reaction. IIans Meyer and Robert Bwbr (Monatsh., 
1913, 34, 649—658).—In spite of the earlier investigitions, it is still 
nob certain whether in the Perkin synthesis the reaction occurs 
between the aldehyde and the salt of the fatty acid, or whether the 
anhydxide plays a primary part. 

It is now demonstrated that the yield of unsaturated acid depends 
largely on the aldehyde used with sodium acetate and acetic anhydride, 
o-iodobenzaldehyde, o-chlorobenzalrlohyde, o-nitrobenzaldohydo, benzal¬ 
dehyde and ^-dimethylaminobenzaldehyde gave yields in decreasing 
order of magnitude; with potassium acetate and acetic anhydride the 
relative behaviour of the various aldehydes appears to bo the same, but 
the yields are uniformly better. 

A comparison of the yields obtained by using o-cblorobenzaldehyde 
with the acetates of various metals in the presence of acetic anhydride 
shows that the alkali metals give better results the higher the atomic 
weight; lead acetate gives Jesuits comparable with the acetates of the 
alkali metals ; mercuric acetate is poorer, whilst the acetates of ooppor 
and of the alkaline earth metals produce very small yields of chloro- 
cinnamic acid. 
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The presence of an acid anhydride is not indispensable; benzaldehyde 
heated for twenty-six hours with potassium acetate and acetic acid 
gives a 30% yield of cinnamic acid. The yields of unsaturated acid 
when o-ohlorobenzaldehyde is heated with an acetate and acetic acid is 
usually somewhat smaller than when acetic anhydride is used, but 
rubidium and lead acetates gave actually slightly better yields with the 
add than with the anhydride. Michael's view (A., 1901, i, 358) that 
the Perkin reaction occurs between aldehyde and acid anhydride is, 
therefore, untenable. 

The r61e of the acetic acid in the immediately preceding experiments 
appears to be merely that of solvent, and it is found that a 40% yield 
of unsaturated acid can be obtained by heating together o-chloro- 
benzaldehyde and potassium acetate, without the addition of a third 
substance, to 240° for thirty-six hours. D. F. T. 

The Halogen-Substituted Cinnamic Aoids and their 
Behaviour in Ultra-violet Light. Bichard Stoermbr and Paul 
Heymann (B*?\, 1913, 46, 1249—1266. Compare A., 1912, i, 974).— 
In reply to Liebermann (this vol., i, 265), the authors submit that the 
former’s proof of the structure of aWo-cinnamic acid is not above 
suspicion, and that the nature of his experiments renders his decision 
merely a probability. The action of sulphuric acid on a Wo-cinnamic 
acid yields only ordinary cinnamic add, and even if fuming sulphuric 
acid is used, the main product under suitable conditions is ordinary 
cinnamic acid accompanied by a relatively very small quantity of 
truxone (compare Liebermann, A., 1898, i, 662). It is also already 
recognised that there are exceptions to Liebermann’s method of 
deciding the constitution of these isomerides by physical properties. 

The main portion of the paper consists of the results of an extension 
of the investigation of the behaviour of ethylenic stereoisomeridcs in 
ultra-violet light (Stoermer, A., 1911, i, 295 ; 1910, i, 114). 

a-Ohlorodnnamic acid (Budborough and James, T., 1906,89, 107), 
m. p. 137° (aniline salt, needles, m. p. 137°), exposed in acetic acid 
solution to the ultra-violet rays from a mercury lamp for twenty-one 
days is converted to the extent of 21% into aWc-a-ohlorocinnamic acid, 
m. p. 111° (aniline salt, needles, m. p. 96°), In a similar manner in 
methyl alcoholic solution, a-chlorooinnamamide, m. p. 121°, is converted 
to the extent of 10% into the amide (m. p. 134°) of the Mo- acid in 
ten days. 

a-Bromocinnamic acid, m. p. 131° (milim salt, needles, m. p. 132°), 
when exposed in acetic acid to ultra-violet rays for twenty-one days is 
converted to the extent of 10% into aZZo-a-bromocinnamic acid, m. p. 
120 ° (<mUim salt, scales, m. p. 102°). When a methyl alcoholic solu¬ 
tion of the aKo-acid was exposed to ultra-violet rays, 71% was converted 
into the more stable isomeride. Similarly, a-bromocinnamamide, leaflets, 
m. p. 117°, in methyl-alcoholic solution is converted into the alio- 
isomeride (needles, m. p. 129°; 24% in 240 hours ); the latter substance 
under similar treatment is re-converted to the extent of 50% into the 
original amide. 

j§-Bromocinnamic acid, needles or leaflets, m. p, 135°, is readily pro- 
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duced by submitting the aZ/o-isomeride (Erlenmeyer, A,, 1896, i, 46) 
in chloroform solution containing a little bromine to the action or 
sunlight; the product is an equilibrium mixture. The action of ultra¬ 
violet rays on an acetic acid solution for thirty-6ve days converted 
40% of the acid into the aWo-isomeride, m. p. 109—160°. Ultra-violet 
illumination converted 75% of the aWo-acid in ethyl acetate solution 
into the ordinary acid. 

Of the two £-chlorocinnamic acids, m. p. 142° and 132° respectively, 
the latter from its similarity to the analogous bromo-compound must 
be the aZZo-isomeride (compare Michael and Pendleton, A., 1889,1063). 
The acetic acid solution of the former (iran $-) compound is converted 
to the extent of 40% in twenty-one days into the oZfo-isomeride; the 
aniline salt, like that of atfo-^-biomocinnamic acid, is unstable. In 
contact with biomine in sunlight the aZZo-acid is slowly re-converted 
into the other form. 

The authors discontinue the use of tho term alio in connexion with 
the a/3-dihalogen-substiluted cinnamic acids, because the compounds 
which from their power of indone formation must be the cis-isomerides 
are more stable than tho Jrarts-ibomerides, 

ci8 ajft-Dichloroeinnamio acid, m. p. 121° (aniline salt, needles, m. p. 
129°), when treated with cold sulphuric acid yields dicliloroindone. 

When a solution in acetic acid is submitted to ultra-violet rays for 
twenty-one days, 48% of tho acid undergoes conversion into the 
hitherto unknown trans-o frdicMorocimamic acid , rhombic tablets, 
m, p. 101°; bariwn salt, woolly needles; aniline salt, needles, m. p. 
121°. The $ra?w-acid is also obtained by the elimination of hydrogen 
chloride from the dichloride of a-chlorocinnamic acid by the action of 
potassium hydroxide solution; it is separated from the cie-isomeride 
simultaneously formed by the sparing solubility of the potassium salt 
of the tram -acid in alcohol. The action of sunlight on a chloroform 
solution of the tfrans-acid containing a little bromine causes a re¬ 
conversion into the cis-isomeride. 

The action of bromine on phenylpropiolic acid solution in carbon 
disulphide in the absence of sunlight produces a mixture of cia-a/?-di- 
bromoeinnamio acid, yellow prisms, m. p. 100°, with the Uomoxio trans- 
acid, scales, m. p. 136°, in approximately the proportion 2:1; the two 
acids give aniline salts, needles, m. p. 126 Q and 128° respectively. Tn 
chloroform solution containing bromine, sunlight causes a partial 
change of the trans- into the c?Visomori<le, but os tho lattor always pre¬ 
dominates in the equilibrium mixture, it may bo regarded as the more 
stable (compare lioser and Haselhoff, A,, 1888, 1304). In ultra-violet 
light, the c&-acid, dissolved in acetic acid, is converted into the tram- 
acid to the extent of 40% in fourteen days. This c^-acid is converted 
by cold sulphuric acid into dibromoindone, but a much better method 
for the production of this substance is the action of aluminium chloride 
on the corresponding acid chloride in caibon disulphide solution at 
water-bath temperature; under these conditions a quantitative yield of 
dibxomomdone, m. p. 123°, is obtained. 

aj8-Di-iodocinnamic acid, m. p. 171° (Liobermann and Sachse, A., 
1892, 470), decomposes when exposed in solution to ultraviolet rays; 
consequently no isomerisation could be detected; from the fact that the 
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known acid gives no indone formation with sulphuric acid, it is 
presumably of the frms-configuration. 

Curves are given illustrating the course of the isomerisation of the 
acids, and the properties of the various acids are tabulated. 

D. F, T. 

The Constitution of Abietio Acid. Paul Levy (Zeiteck anorg . 
Chem 1913, 81, 146—156).—The evidence for the constitution of 
abietic acid is reviewed and a few new experiments described. 
Oxidation with nitric acid yields dinitropropane and trans-cyclo- 
hexane-1:2-dicarboxylic acid. Abietic acid is related to retene and 
pinene, contains a cyclohex&ne ring and an isopropyl group, and has 
its carboxyl group attached to a tertiary carbon atom. None of the 
formulas hitherto proposed conforms to all these conditions, with the 
exception of that due to Easterfield and Bagley (T,, 1904, 85, 1241). 

0. H. D. 

Benzoylated Cyanohydrins and Amides from Aldehydes, and 
the Corresponding Hydroxy-acids Jules Aloy and Charles 
Rabaut {Bull Soc, chim., 1913, [iv], 13,467—460. Compare A., 1912, 
i, 462).—The preparation of benzoylated cyanohydrins by the action 
of benzoyl chloride on a mixture of an aldehyde with aqueous potassium 
cyanide has been extended to the fatty and heterocyclic series. 

BeTizoylglycoUonitrile [.BenzoyloxyacetonitrUe ], OBz'CH 2 -ON, from 
formaldehyde, forms well-defined, stable crystals, m. p. 26—27°, b. p, 
276° or 165°/25 mm., which dissolve in concentrated hydrochloric acid 
or slightly warmed 60% sulphuric acid with the formation of bemoyloxy- 
acetamide , 00*NH 2 *CH 2 *0Bz, in hard, lustrous crystals, m. p. 
117—118°. Hydrolysis by hot dilute sodium hydroxide provides a 
convenient method for the preparation of glycolhc acid, but when an 
insufficient quantity of very dilute alkali is employed and the reaction 
is arrested as soon as ammonia ceases to be liberated, benzoyloxyacetic 
acid, m. p. 79°, results. The silver salt was analysed. Alcoholic 
ammonia converts the nitrile into benzamide and tho amido into 
benzamide and glycollamide. Sodium ethoxide causes no replacement 
by sodium in the -OH 3 group, but yields sodium cyanide and 
benzoate and ethyl benzoate, and in the case of benzoylmandelonitrile 
gives rise to benzoin. 

Similarly, a-benzoyloxybutyronitrile is obtained from propaldehyde as 
an impure oil, which gives a bermyloxybutyramide , OBz'UltEfCON H 2 , 
m. p. 92°, and finally sodium a-hydioxjbutyiate on hydrolysis, whilst 
a^enzoyloxyisovaleronitnle, CHM4*0H(OBz)*0N,from wobutaldehyde, 
has m, p. 21—22°, and gives the amide 9 m. p. 98°, and then a-hydroxy- 
isovaleric acid on hydrolysis. Bmzoyloxfyfurylacetoniti'Ue i 
C 4 H 8 0-0H(0Bz)-aJ$, 

from furfuraldehyde, hasm.p. 47—48°, but hydrolysis led to discoloured, 
indefinite substances. 

The reaction is being extended to the ketones, in which case prolonged 
agitation is necessary (compare Francis and Davis, T«, 1909, 95, 
1403; 1910, 97, 949). J. U, W. 
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Bacemisation of Tropic Acid and its Esters, together 
with a Theory of Bacemisation, Substitution, and the 
Walden Inversion. Johannes Gadamer (/. pr, Ohem. f 1913, [ii], 
87, 312—392).—This paper contains a full and detailed account of 
the author’s theory, a short description of which has already appeared 
(A., 1912, i, 934; compare Frankland, Presidential Address, T., 1913, 
103, 722—725). 

[With Max Kuntze.] — Ethyl 1 -tropate, prepared from ethyl iodide 
and silver £-tropate, has I aj§ - 47 5° in alcoholic solution; the d -ester 
has [a]}? + 46*6°. 

Experiments are also described to show that the conversion of 
hyoscyamine into atropine is due to ionisation at the asymmetric atom. 

F. B. 


Preparation of an Inner Anhydride (Lactam) of 2-Amino- 
benzoyl - o - benzoic Acid. Aktien-Gesellsohaft fur Anilin- 
Fabrikation (D.R.-P. 258343).—When the 2-aminobenzoyl-o-benzoic 
jttt acids of the general formula I (where X 

yv yCOv yv 2 and Y may be hydrogen, methyl, a halogen 

( y' ] or carboxylic group) are heated either alone 

l JC0 S H l JX with condensing agents or with solvonts of 

high boiling point, they readily lose water 
/j x and furnish inner anhydrides (lactams) of 

1 ' genei*al formula II, and which are readily 


hydrolysed by alkali hydroxides to regenerate 
the parent substance. 

When 2 - aminobcnzoyl - o - bmzoic acid, 
rhombic crystals, m. p. 195° (with forma¬ 
tion of the lactam), is heated at 200° with 
nitrobenzene it furnibhes the corresponding 
lactam, m. p. 245°; the base accompanied by another isomeride is 
obtained by the nitration and subsequent i eduction of benzoyl-o-benzoic 
acid and separation effected by means of the calcium salts. 

2: §-Diaminobmzoyl o-benzoic acid, yellow needles, in, p. 205°, is 
obtained by heating 2-andn(hQ^icetyla?ninobenzoyl<>-bmzoic acid (pre¬ 
pared by the nitration and subsequent reduction of 3-acetylamino- 
benzoyl-o-benzoio acid) with 30% sulphuric acid and subsequent 
decomposition of the lactam thus formed. 

2»Amim-5-a£8tykmmoA-carboxybenzoy£~o*benzoic acid , yellow needles, 
m. p. 315°, is obtained by the oxidation (with potassium permanganate) 
of %-niirO'§-a#etylaminoA-toluoyl-o~benzoic acid and reduction of the so- 



obtlined 2Mitro-5-cuietylaiMno~&*cwboxyb6moyl<>~b$m(>ic acid, m, p. 
247°; when heated with 30% sulphuric acid, the foregoing amino- 
acetylamino-b&se furnishes the sulphate of 2: b-diaminoX^arlotcy- 
henzoyl^bmzoic acid, m. p. 340° (about), together with its lactam . 

F* M. G. M* 


Beduotion of the Anhydrides and Imides of Phthalio and 
Naphthalio Acids. Arnold Reissekt (Bm\, 1913, 46,1484—1491). 
—The reduction of phthalic anhydride by zinc dust and acetic acid is 
known to give a complex mixture, from which diphthalyl, hydro- 
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diphthalyl-lactonic acid and phthalide can be isolated (Wislicenus, A., 
1885, 57), whilst reduction by distillation with zinc dust yields a 
mixture of zinc phthalabe and diphthalyl. 

It is now discovered that when phthalic anhydride is gradually 
introduced into an agitated suspension of zinc dust in a solution of 
calcium chloride in 40% alcohol at 20—22° about half is converted 
into phthalic acid and half into diphthalyl-lactonic acid, for which 

the author prefers the formula CO<C^^^>CH , 00 , C 6 H 4 *00 2 H. 

Ho satisfactory method for the preparation of phthalide from 
phthalic anhydride could be discovered, but it was found that 
phthalimide can be reduced by stirring with a suspension of zinc dust 
in cold 2iT-sodium hydroxide solution with the production of hydroxy- 

phthaUmidine (compare Graebe. A., 1885, 979), C 0 H 4 <C£^q^^ > NII, 

needles, m. p. 171—172°, which on boiling with acetic acid is con¬ 
verted into a substance, needles, m. p. 240—241°, of which the 

structure is probably 00<§§£>OH—0(0H)<§Jl>m If 

after the reduction of phthalimide to hydroxyphthalimidino the 
reaction mixture containing excess of zinc is heated, a further 
reduction occurs and ammonia is liberated with the production of 

phthalide, C 6 H 4 <C^g^>0, in almost theoretical yield. 

If naphtbalic anhydride is shaken with zinc dust and S^-sodium 
hydroxide solution, a blue solution is obtained, which on addition 
of more alkali and further shaking becomes red; on neutralisation a 
reddish-yellow, crystalline substance, C 24 H 12 0 5 , m. p. 213—215°, is 
precipitated, whilst the naphthalic acid produced simultaneously 
remains in solution. The coloured reduction product, which the 
author designates deoxynaphthalic anhydride, possibly of the formula 

co<2"^>c—c<C7r^>co, gives an unstable blue colour with 
U 10' a ‘6 \ Q / U 10 U 6 

sodium carbonate solution and a stable red one with sodium 

hydroxide; on mixing in¬ 
timately with concentrated 
ammonia solution the «ul>* 
stance is converted into a 
compound, for which the 
annexed structure is sug¬ 
gested ; this is a yollowish- 
red substance, which dis¬ 
solves in alkali solutions with a bright blue or violet colour. 

The reduction of naphthalimide by a similar process to that which 
was successful with phthalimide yielded only a pasty product. 

IX F. T. 


3(OH)—C<rr~p?>CO 

i v 10 .n 0 


NHL 


co <o 10 h>°(° h )/^ < W >CO 




Action of Acylamino-acid Chlorides on the Sodium 
Compounds of the listers of Malonic and Oyanoacetic Aoids. 
Siwnnnro Gabbibl 1913, 46, 1319—1358).—A number of 
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phthaliminoacylmalonio esters of the series 

0 8 H 4 0 s :N-CXY-0O*0H(0O s Tt) s , 

where X and Y = H or alkyl, have been prepared from acylamino- 
ohlorides. It is found that the stability of the esters is enhanced 
when X and Y represent 1 or 2 alkyl groups, the non-substituted 
compounds having the character of strong acids and losing one -COgTt 
group on boiling with water (A., 1909, i, 491; 1911, i, 212). Ihe 
presence of these groups is also la criterion for the pyrrolone con¬ 
densation (A., 1911, i, 227), which also occurs when the malonic ester 
group is replaced by-0H 3 *0N,-CH 2 *00*NH 3 , or by methyl, and when 
a benzoyl nucleus is substituted for the phthalyl group. 

The same substituted phthaliminoacylmalonio esters are peculiar in 
their behaviour towards sodium alkyloxides, for the yellow sodium 
compound of the ester changes into the colourless neutral salt of a 
strong acid. Phenoxyacylmalonic esters underwent no such isomerism, 
whereas benzoylaminoisobutyryl chloride condensed witn methyl 
sodiomalon&te to form a strongly acid compound with one methyl 
alcohol group less than the expected malonic ester. Bonzoylmethyl- 
aminowbutyryl chloride, on the other hand, gave the malonic ester, 
from which it appears that an unsubstituted imino-group is necessary 
for the formation of the acidic compounds. These are shown to be 
derivatives of tetramic acid (Anschutz, A., 1912, i, 836), and their 
formation from methyl phthaliminowobutyrylmalonate, for example, 
presupposes the preliminary opening of the phthalyl ring and the 
addition of alcohol according to the scheme : 

C 6 H 4 <°2>N-CMe a -CO-CH(0O ? Me) 3 +JR-OH 


= CO 2 E-0 8 H 4 *00-NH-OMe.-00-0H(0O s Me) s 

«00,R.0 6 H 4 .00-N<^°“;^' 00aMe + CH,-0H. 

This is supported by synthesis and by the fact that the methyl ethyl 
ester obtained from the methyl malonate and sodium ethoxide on the 
one hand, and from the ethyl malonate and sodium methoxide on the 
other, were isomeric. All these tetramic acid derivatives lose the ester 


group which is attached to the tetramic acid ring on hydrolysis with 
very dilute acids, and are decomposed by hydriodic acid into phthalic 
acid, alkyl iodide, oarbon dioxide, and aminomethylbutanono. 

[With Jambs Oolman and Km A. BtoonRa.J—For the preparation 
of ethyl phthaUnrino&obutyrylmalonate (A., 1911, i, 213), it is 
recommended to use enough ethyl sodiomalonate to form the sodium 
compound of the new ester. This forms light yellow needles, and 
gives a yellow, alkaline solution*which is decomposed by carbon dioxide. 
The ethyl alcoholic solution or the solution of the free ester mixed 


with sodium ethoxide gradually becomes pale in the cold, quickly on 
warning, and on evaporation deposits the white, isomeric sodium salt, 
C w H S0 O 7 NNa, which gives a neutral solution and is only decomposed 
by mineral acids, when ethyl carlethoxybmzoyMiTnethyltetramcarb- 
oxylate [2 : i-diketo-bbenzoyl^ : 

00 a Bf0 6 H 4 # 00 # N<^^^^ OO a Bt^ . g formed as a crystalline 
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powder, m. p. 81°. It has a strongly aoid reaction, gives an orange-rod 
colour with ferric Chloride, and yields the tetramie aoid, 

OO^-O,H,-00-N<^rg>, 

on hydrolysis with warm dilute hydrochloric acid as & white powder, 
m. p. 198—199°, which disengages carbon dioxide from barium 
carbonate, gives a red coloration with ferric chloride, and an 
ammomum salt, in slender, white needles. The acid gives with one 
molecule of bromine the monobromide, 

00,Bi.O,H i -00-H<^g Bt , 

m. p. 159—160°, from glicial acetic acid, which forms a hydrate with 
1H 2 0 in rhombic needles, m. p. 121—122°, from dilute acetic 
acid, and yields phthalic acid and bromoaminomethylbutanone hydro- 
bromide , CH 2 Br*00*OMe 2 'NH 2 ,HBr, in leaflets, m, p. 156°, on boiling 
with hydrobromic acid. This ketone reduces Fehling’s solution and 
forms & picrate, which gives a turbid liquid at 1.35° becoming clear at 
147°, Excess of bromine gives the dibromide , O^HjgO^NBrg, m. p. 
155°, which is neutral and can no longer become enolic. Chlorine 
yields the neutral dichloride in flat needles, m. p. 126—126*5°, from 
which the hydrochloride of dichloroaminomethylbutanone, 
CHCVCO-CMe 2 -NH 2 ,HCl, 
m. p. 203°, was obtained. The oodm, 

oo ! b-o,h ( .oon<^S. oh , 

forms microscopic crystals, m. p. 193°. 

When the initial ethyl malonate is treated with sodium methoxide 
or when the sodium compound is left with methyl alcohol, the white, 
microcrystalline, neutral sodium salt, C ls H 18 0 7 NNa, is obtained, from 
which hydrochloric acid precipitates ethyl carbomethojoybenzoytdimethyl- 
tetramcarboxylate [methyl ethyl 2 : i'diketo-l-benzoyl-B ; Mimethylpyrroli- 

dine-o-$-di<mbozylate] t CO 2 Me*0 6 H 4 *CO*N<^^^ ^ 00 2 Ij^ w j 1 £ 0 j 1 

forms colourless needles, m. p. 133—134°, gives a 2 copper and a diver 
salt, and, on hydrolysis, the Utrmiic acid , C 16 TJ lr) 0r,N, in noodles, 
m. p, 210— 211°. The acid distils unchanged in a vacuum, yields an 
ammonium salt, an oxime, C r ,H 16 0 6 N 2 , in sparkling pi isms, m. p. 210°, 
and a hydra&one, Cj 6 H llr 0 4 N s , in short prisms, m, p. 222—223°. The 


is obtained by the 


ether, C0 i M«-0 # H 4 -00-N<^ [(ij .g® Me , 

action of methyl alcohol and hydrogen chloride as a crystalline powder, 
m. p. 103—104°, which gives no colour with ferric chloride, is 
insoluble in alkalis, and yields a Srwio-derivative, C 16 H 1(l 0. l NBr, in 
matted needles, m. p. 140°, The acetyl compound, 

oo, M ..o, H ,-ao- J «r<^§“ Ao . 

forms crystalline granules, m. p. 119—120°. The monobromo- deriv¬ 
ative forms flat, rectangular prisms, m. p. 221°, which yield an 
ammonium salt and the above bromoaminomethylbutanone hydro- 
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bromide* The cftJromo-derivative forms glistening needles, m, p. 
193°, and the dichloride , m. p. 172—173°, yields the above dichloro- 
aminomethylbutanone salt on hydrolysis. 

Methyl phthaliminoi^obutyrylmalonate, 

C a H 4 0 2 : N* CM!e 2 *00 * OH(C0 2 Me) 2 , 

forms colourless, rhombohedral crystals, m. p. 91°, which give a dark 
cherry-red colour with ferric chloride. The sodium compound is 
yellow, reacts alkaline, and changes in methyl alcohol into the colour¬ 
less, neutral isomeride , from which hydrochloric acid liberates methyl 
cartoimthoxybmzoyldimMhyUeirmBcai'ioocylate [2 : i-diketo-l-bemoyl- 
5:5 -dimethylpyrrolidine-o - 3 - dicarboxylate ], 

CO s Me-0 6 H 4 -CO-N<£°~ 

in short, thick columns, m. p. 155°, which may be distilled in a vacuum. 
It forms a silver salt, and gives the above tetramic acid, m. p. 210—211°, 
on hydrolysis. In order to synthesise the compound, a-aminoieobutyric 


!H-C0 2 Me 

!H 


acid was condensed with the chloride of methyl hydrogen phthalate 
(Meyer, A., 1901, i, 750) to form carbomethoxybenzoylaminoi&obutyric 
acid, CO 2 Me-C 0 H 4 *CO-NH-CMe 2 -CO 2 E, in rhombic tablets, m. p. 168°. 
This was converted into the chloride by means of thionyl chloride, and 
then condensed with methyl sodiomalonate and the product identified 
with the expected ester, m. p. 155°. When the methyl ester, m. p. 91°, 
is allowed to react with sodium ethoxide, the neutral sodium salt of 
methyl carbetkoxybenzoyldimethyltetramoarboxylate , 

is formed as a granular powder, m. p. 99°, which gives a copper salt. In 
contrast to its isomeride, m. p. 133—134°, its tetramic acid derivative 
is the ethyl compound, m. p. 199°, and not the methyl, m. p. 210—211°. 

The methyl ester, m. p. 91°, but not so the isomeride, m. p. 155°, 
condenses in presence of methyl sodiomalonate in boiling benzene to 
methyl benzoyhnedmethylpyrroloneoarbootq/late , 

O 0 H 4 -9:O(OO 2 Me) 

CO—N-CMe 2 -^ uu ’ 

in yellow needles, m. p. 165° (compare the ethyl ester, A., 1911, i, 
213). Similarly, phthaiiminomethylbutanouo (ibid.) gave benzoylene- 
dimethylpyrrolone (A., 1911, i, 228). Methyl ph&alminoisobutyrate, 
C s H 4 0 2 .N*CMe 2 'C0 2 Me, prepared from the chloride in colourless, 
rhombic plates, m. p. 78°, combined with methyl alcohol when left with 
that liquid or when warmed with sodium methoxide solution, and gave 


the methyl ester of methyl pkthcdammoieobuiyrate 

00 2 Me-0 6 H 4 -CO-NH-OMe 2 -00 2 Me, 
in delicate needles, m. p* 116—117°, thus behaving differently, as was 
expected, from the phthaliminoacetates and piopionates, which give 
woquinoline derivatives (A., 1900, i, 358). The methyl ester, m. p* 91°, 
may also be methylated by the action of methyl iodide on the sodium 
compound. Methyl phthtdiminoisobutyrylmethylmcdomie, 
U 8 H 4 0 2 :N*0Me 2 "00‘CMe(00 2 Me) 2 , 

forms prisms, m. p. 121°, and on hydrolysis with hydrochloric acid 
yields aminomttylpeitianone hydrochloride, C 2 H 5 *CO , OMe 2 , NH 2 ,IICl, 
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in rectangular tablets, m. p. 164°. The hydriodide , C 6 H 18 ON,HI, 
crystallises in needles, m, p. 141—142°, and gives a pierate, m. p. 145°. 
The benzoyl derivative forms silky needles, m. p. 118°, and the phlhalyl 
compound crystallises in rhombic tablets, m. p. 70°, whilst the free 
base, C 2 H 5 *CO*CMe 2 *NH 2 , is a colourless, mobile liquid, which, unlike 
aminomethylbutanone, but like amino&obutyrophenone (A., 1911, i, 
212), distils without condensation, b. p. 157*5°/762 mm. 

a-Phthalylalanyl chloride (A., 1908, i, 182) has also been con¬ 
densed with ethyl sodiomalonate, forming a light yellow sodium 
compound, from which carbon dioxide separated ethyl a-phthalylalanyl - 
malonate , C 8 H 4 0 2 ^N*OHMe*CO , OH(OO fi Eb) 2 , in rhombic plates, m. p. 
73—74°. Contrary to the above phthaliminoisobutyrylmalonates, it 
did not form a tetramic or a pyrrolone derivative. When hydrolysed 
by means of fuming hydriodic acid, methyl a-aminoethyl ketone 
hydriodide , C 4 H 0 NO,HI, m. p. 89°, is formed (Ktinne, A., 1895, i, 685), 
but hydrobromie acid at 70° led to a-phthalimwoetkyl methyl ketone , 
C 8 H 4 0 2 IN*0HMe*C0Me, which formed flat leaflets, m. p. 85—86°. 

Phenoxyaeefcyl chloride was also condensed with methyl sodio¬ 
malonate, when the new sodium salt was obtained in silky, white 
needles, from which carbon dioxide separated methyl phenoxyacetyl - 
malonate, 0Ph*CH 2 , C0 , CH(C0 8 Me) 2 , as an oil. 

# Similarly, ph#rioxyi&ohutyryl chloride, OPh*CMe a *COCl, a colourless 
oil, b. p, 112—113°/12*5 mm., yielded ethyl aphenoxyisobutyrylmalonate, 
0Ph*CMe 2 *C0*CH(C0 2 Et) 2> in prisms, m. p. 69°. The chloride was 
obtained from ethyl phenoxy&obutyrate, b. p. 127°/12 mm. (compare 
Bischoff, A., 1900, i, 346), by the action of phosphorus pentachloiide 
on the free acid, and yielded the amide, 0Ph*CMe 2 *00*NH 3 , in silky 
needles, m. p. 116 c . 


O 8 H 4 O 8 :N-CMe 2 -CO*CH(CN)-0O 2 Et, 
was obtained by adding phthaliminotsobutyryl chloride to ethyl sodio- 
cyanoacetate suspended in benzene, and decomposing the new light 
yellow salt with hydrochloric acid. It forms flat leaflets, m. p. Ill 0 , 
and has acidic properties, giving an ammonium salt, 

and a copper salt. On hydrolysis with dilute hydrochloric acid it 
yields a^phthdimimkobutyrylacetmitrile, C 8 H 4 0 a :N*CMe a *00*CH/0N, 
in long needles, m. p. 154°. When left or wormed with dilute alkalis 
the^substance loses water and forms o-fonzoyl&iecyanodmethylpyrrolone, 

CO—F*CMe 3 ~> C0 in yeUow P risms > “• P* 27s °> which are con- 

verted^ by hydrobromie acid into benzoylenedimethylpyrrolone 
(loc. cit.). The nitrile also dissolves in col/l concentrated sulphuric 
aezd with the formation of phtJialiminoibQbutw'vlacetamide. 


. , „ 0 8 H 4 0 2 :N-OMe a -00-CH s -00-NH 2 , 

m needles, m. p. 130°. This compound condenses very 

vaorlilw fft .7 » m j7...7^..7 -l * i * 


aH 4 .c:o(oo-NH,) 

CO—N-OM0J- >0U ’ 

which forms long, yellow prisms, m. p, 217°. When warmed with 
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concentrated sulphuric acid, however, the nitrile takes up 2H ? 0 and 
forms the phthuZoylic acid derivative of aminov&obutyrylaoetmnide 

G0 2 H*G 0 H 4 *CO*NH*CMe 2 *COOH 2 # CONH 2 , 
as a crystalline powder, m. p. 171°, which merely dissolves and 
undergoes no condensation in alkalis. 

Benzoylaminoteobutyric acid (dimethylhippuric acid) was prepared 
by benzoylating aminotsobutyric acid in acetone in presence of 
pyridine and then converted into the chloride (Mohr, A., 1910, i, 117). 
The latter was condensed with methyl sodiomalonate, when the 
expected ester was not obtained, but rather methyl bmzoyldimethyl- 
tetrmicarlooeylate [2 : i-diketo-bbenzoyl- 5: 5-di7n6thylpyn'olidwie~3-carb~ 

‘TBz* GOQH*C0 2 Me , , ....... . . 

* , which forms rhombic tablets or short 


f , - NBz‘CO-CH-( 

“•“•lilt.—A o 


prisms, m. p" 154—155°. The substance had an acid reaction, 
dissolved in ammonia, and gave a copper salt and an orange-red 
coloration with ferric chlorido. Hydrolysis with hydrochloric or 
hydriodic acid gave the salts of aminomethylbutanone. The 
analogous ethyl ester, O 10 H 17 O 0 N, forms short prisms, m. p. 111 0 . 
Condensation of the above chloiide with ethyl oyanoacetate, however, 
followed a normal course, and led to ethyl benzoylaminohobutyryl- 
cymoacetate , NHBz*CMe 2 ’C0*CH(CN)'GO 2 Et, which formed colourless 
rhombohedra, m. p. 165°. The compound forms salts with ammonia 
and silver, and gives a cherry-red coloration with ferric chloride. 
Hydrolysis with hydrochloric acid leads to benzoylaminoi^ob^tyryTr 
acetonitrile , NHBz’CMeg’OO'UHjj'CN, which forms long needles. 

For the condensation of malonic esters with benzoylmethylamino- 
isobutyryl chloride, methylaminoisobutyric acid, prepared by a 
modification of Zelinsky and StadnikofE's general method (A., 1906, 
i, 425), was benzoylated as above, the benzoylniethylamnoiaobutyric 
acid, NMeBz*CMe 2 *C0 2 H, short prisms, m, p. 183°, was treated 
with thionyl chloride, and tho crude product left with methyl 
sodiomalonate. Methyl benzoylmthylaminoinobutyrylmcUonate , 

N Me Bz* OMo a * GO • Cl I ((!O a Mo) s , 

forms colourless, short columns, m, p. 125°. It is gradually 
resolved into its components by boiling water, but is not only 
hydrolysed, but, furthermore, condensed by hydriodic acid to phenyl- 
CPhICH‘GO 

trimethylpyrrolcm, • This base crystallises in hexa¬ 

gonal tablets, m. p. 100°, b. p* 346—347°/768 mm., and forms a 
soluble chloride, a sparingly soluble nitrate, iodide and picrate, 
m, p. 147°, and a platiniohloride. J. O. W, 


Condensation of Pyromellitic Anhydride with Beneene and 
with Toluene. II. Ernsi? Philippi (MonatsL, 1913,34, 705—717. 
Compare A., 1911, i, 793; Mills and Mills, T. f 1912,101,2194),-~It has 
not been found possible to produce substances analogous to anthranol 
in the dinaphthanthracene group by intramolecular elimination of 
water from reduced derivatives of dibenzoylbenzenecarboxylio acids. 

In the condensation of dibenzoylbenzenedioarboxylio acids to di- 
phthaloylbenzene by concentrated sulphuric acid, %-b$nxoyl<mthragwnone~ 
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3 -carboxylic arid, m. p. 283—285°, is obtained as a by-product, but by 
allowing the reaction to proceed at a lower temperature for a shorter 
period this substance becomes the main product; the sodium and 
j potassium salts are sparingly soluble. Reduction of the acid with 
ammoniacal zinc dust and copper sulphate solution gives a poor yield 
of S-benzylanthracem'Z-carboxyHc acid, m. p. 235—237°, which can bo 
further reduced by bydriodic acid and phosphorus to 1: b-dibemyl- 
benzme-2 : i-dicarboxylic add , which decomposes without melting. No 
dianthranol nor any other condensation product could be obtained by 
heating this substance with sulphuric acid. 

Reduction of diphthaloylbenzene by distillation with zinc dust in an 
atmosphere of hydrogen under reduced pressure and also by alkaline 
hyposulphite yielded a sparingly soluble, reddish-brown, crystalline 
solid; this was unaltered by a temperature of 360°, and from the 
presence of two hydroxyl groups the structure is probably 

The product of reduction of diphthaloylbenzene with hydriodio acid 
and phosphorus was exceedingly difficult to purify; it is an almost 
colourless substance, m. p. 210—215° (decomp.), the composition of 
which indicates a formula C 22 H 20 . 

The condensation of pyromellitic anhydride with toluene by means 
of aluminium chloride proceeds in exactly the same way as with 
benzene; the reaction product is a mixture of two acids of the structure 
CgHgMe'CO'CgH^COgHJg'CO’CgHgMe, namely, 1:5 - di - p - toluoyl- 
benzem -2:4- dicarboxylic add and 1 : i-dirp-toluoyl-2 : 5-benzene- 
dicarboxylic add , which can be separated by fractional crystallisation 
from nitrobenzene; the former acid has in. p. 245—248°, whilst the 
latter and less soluble acid decomposes without melting. Reduction of 
the more soluble isomeride by zinc dust and copper in alkaline solution 
is exceedingly slow, and yields only the lactone , 

0< € H(O.H,M.) > 0iH-< O B(C,H j M.)v >0 , 

a yellow solid which does not melt below 240°. The same lactone 
is also obtained when the reducing agent is a mixture of phosphorus 
and bydriodic acid, but in this case it is accompanied by 1; 
tolylbmzene- 2: i-dicarboxylic add, a yellow solid, m. p. near 238°. 

IX JB\ T. 

Hydrogenation of Santonin in Presence of Palladium Black. 
Guido Babgellini (Atti E, Accad . Lined, 1913, [v], 22, i, 443—447). 
—The action of hydrogen on an alcoholic solution of santonin in the 
presence of palladium black yields a dihydrosantonin and a tetra- 
bydrosantonin. The alcoholic solution of santonin containing palladium 
black is treated with hydrogen at 40—50 cm. pressure until the 
volume corresponding with the dihydro-compound has been absorbed 
(for 5 grams this takes fifteen to twenty minutes). The dihydrosantonin, 
80 obtained, has m. p. 148—150°, [a] D + 2$° (in 2*106% 
alcoholic solution), and gives with alcoholic potassium hydroxide a 
yellow solution having a green fluorescence. It yields a Bemicarbazom, 
O u B w fiJST p which forms microscopic needles, m. p. 238—239°. 
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When the hydrogenation is continued until a further equal amount 
of hydrogen has been absorbed, a tetrahydrosantonin, C^H^Og, is 
obtained; it forms colourless laminae, m. p. 154—155°, [a]n + 6r5° (in 
2*234% alcoholic solution). This substance does not become^ yellow 
when exposed to light, and is stable towards permanganate; it yields 
no coloration with potassium hydroxide. R. V. S. 

Combination of Phenolcarboxylic Acids. III. Ferdutani) 
Mauthner (J. pr. Chem.j 1913, [ii], 87, 409—415).—A continuation of 
previous work (A., 1911, i, 725 ; 1912, i, 267). 

Methyl p-3: S-dimethoxybenzoyloxybenzoate, prepared by shaking an 
ethereal solution of 3 : 5 -dimethoxybenzoyl chloride with methyl 
^-hydroxybenzoate dissolved in aqueous sodium hydroxide, crystallises 
in colourless needles, m. p. 91—92°. Methyl m-%i5-dimetho^bemM>yl- 
oxybmzoate , from methyl wi-hydroxybenzoate, has m. p. 66—67°. 

Methyl m-3: b-dimethoxybenzoyloxy-^methoxybenzoate, from 3 :5- 
dimethoxybenzoyl chloride and methyl vanillate, has m. p. 89—90°. 

Methyl 2-(3': 5 f )-di7net/ioxybe7izoyloxy-3-naphthcate } from methyl 
2-hydroxy-3-naphthoate, has m. p. 119—120°. 

3:4:5-Trimethoxy benzoyl chloride reacts with methyl w-hydroxy- 
benzoate, yielding methyl ru-3 :4: h-trimeihoxybenzoyloxybenzoate, m. p. 
143—1440 and with methyl 2-hydroxy-3-naphthoate to form methyl 
2-(3' : 4' : b'ytrimethoxybenzoyloxy^Z-naphthoate^ m. p. 149—150°. 

Methyl m-i-metkoxybenzoyloxybenzoate, prepared from anisoyl chloride 
and methyl w-hydroxybenzoate, has m. p. 79—80°. 

All the compounds described above crystallise in colourless needles. 
The 3 : i : 5 :2': 6 '-pentamebhyl ether of dimethyl gallate (A., 1911, 
i, 725) has m. p. 173—174°. B.. 

Tetra-alkylation of cycfoHexanone and /3-Methylcyc^obexan - 
one and Trialkylation of Mentbone. Alb in Haller ( Compt . rend., 
1913, 156, 1199—1206. Compare A., 1908, i, 987; 1909, i, 108, 
654; 1910, i, 219, 300; 1912, i, 269).—By the use of sodamide as 
condensing agent, all the hydrogen atoms attached to the two carbon 
atoms adjacent to the ketone group in the substituted or non*substituted 
cyclohexanones can be substituted by alkyl groups, chiefly methyl and 
allyl, condensation of the cyclohexanone on itself taking place to a 
certain extent at the same time. This latter condensation is increased 
if the methyl iodide is replaced by its higher homoiogues for substitu¬ 
tion. The tetra-, penta-, and hexa-alkylcycfohoxanones so obtained give 
neither oximes nor semicarbazones. The substitution is performed by 
dissolving the ketone (1 mol.) in anhydrous ether, or preferably toluene 
in some cases, adding the sodamide (1 mol.) in fine powder, and when 
all action has ceased adding the alkyl iodide in theoretical quantity. 
On the crude product obtained by treatment with water and then 
drying, this treatment is repeated two or three times. By this means 
the following compounds have been prepared : 

1:1:3:3-2 T c«m»w%ZcycloA«caw-2-o?w,CH a <CQ0j.Q|^^OO, b. p. 
185—186°, D 17,6 0*8936, «tg 1*447, which on reduction with sodium 

YOU OIV. i. 
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and alcohol giveR the corresponding alcohol , b. p. 195—197°/767 mm., 
D 17 0*9001, 1*455, giving a phenyhwethaney txl p. 97—98°. 

Attempts to prepare the ethyl derivatives by similar motliods gave 
a mixture of small quantities of mono- and di-ethyl derivatives and a 
large amount of other condensation products. 

1:1:8:8 - Tctra-aUylQjQlohexan-2-on6> b, p. 170—X71°/18 mm., 
D 17 0*9490, ng 1*4920, giving on reduction the secondary alooholy 
b. p. 171—173°/15 mm., D 15 0*9523, ng 1*4975, which gave no 
phenylurethane. 

1: 2: 2 :4:4-Pentamethylcycfobexan-3-one (compare A., 1905, i, 214, 
602) was prepared in an active and inactive form. The active ketone 
had b. p. 201—202°/765 mm., 93—94°/23 mm., D 20 0*8979, ng s 1*4515, 
[a] D + 24°0 / , and gave the corresponding alooholy b. p. 210—212°/ 
767 mm., giving a phenykvrethcvne, m. p. 105—106°. The inactive 
ketone had b. p. 202—203°/765 mm., D 18 0*8997, wg 6 1*4553, and gave 
the alooholy m. p. 45°, b. p. 213—214°/767 mm., yielding a phenyl- 
urethane, m. p. 127°. 

l-Methyl-2 :2:4: i-tetra-allylcyolohexarirS-oney b. p. 165—169°/12mm., 
D 18 0 954, [a] D + 36°17', on reduction yields the corresponding alooholy 
b. p. 187—189°/25 mm„ D 17 0*9613, n$ l5 1*5054, [a] I) -9 0 52', which 
yields no phenylurethane. 

The alkylation of the menthones in order to pass beyond the mono¬ 
alkyl stage had to be carried out in toluene as a solvent. The products 
so obtained were: 

Dimethyhnmthone , b. p. 108—109°/14 mm., which on reduction gave 
the alooholy b. p. 245—247°, [a]x> + 3°23', yielding a phenylurethomey 
m. p. 90—91°. Attempts to prepare trimethylmenthone were not 
successful. 

Diallylmmthom has b.p. 146—147°/13 mm., [a[ D 4- 25°50\ 

Triallylrnmihone has b. p. 166—167°/14mm., [aJ D + 6°40\ W. G. 

Arylsulphonylacetones, Arylsulphonylacetophenones, and 
Oyanobenzylarylsulphones. Julius Troger and O. Beck (/. jur. 
Ohom., 1913, [ii], 87, 289—311. Compaie this vol., i, 169).—A 
number of arylsulphonylacetophenones, S0 2 R*CH 2 *00Ph, and aryl¬ 
sulphonylacetones, S0 2 R«UH 2 *G0Me, have been prepared by the inter¬ 
action of the sodium salts of arylsulphinic acids with a-chloro- 
acetophenone and chloroacetone respectively. They resemble the aryl- 
sulphonylacetonitriles described previously (A., 1905, i, 336,870), in that 
they dissolve in aqueous alkali hydroxides, and are repiecipitafeed un¬ 
changed by mineral acids. The mobility of the methylene hydrogen 
atoms in the arylsulphonyl-ketones is, however, not so great as in the 
case of the axylsulphonylacetonitriles, since condensation products with 
amyl nitrite and aromatic aldehydes could not be obtained. 

Attempts to prepare arylsulphonylacetophenones by the action of 
magnesium phenyl bromide on the corresponding arylsulphonyl- 
aeetonitriles proved unsuccessful, the latter compounds being recovered 
from the reaction unchanged. Acetonitrile and phenylaeetonitrile 
readily react with magnesium phenyl bromide, yielding acetophenone 
and deoxy benzoin respectively. In the case of chloroacetonitrile, 
which should give rise to wchloroacefcophenone, no definite compound 
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could be isolated from the reaction product. A similar retarding 
influence of the arylsulphonyl group has been observed with the 
arylsulphonylacetophenones, which do not react with organo-magnesium 
compounds, whereas acetophenone readily reacts with magnesium 
phenyl bromide and magnesium methyl iodide, yielding diphenyl- 
methylcarbinol and phenyldimethylcarbinol respectively. 

o-Methoxybenzemautpkonylacetone, OMe• C 6 H 4 *S0 2 *CH 2 *COMe, pre¬ 
pared by heating sodium o-methoxybenzenesulphmate with chloro- 
acetone in alcoholic solution, forms white, prismatic needles, m. p. 65°, 
and yields an oxime, m. p. 160*5°. 

p-JSthoxybememsitdphmylacetopIienone, obtained from sodium p-etboxy- 
benzenesulphinate in a similar manner, crystallises in white needles, 
m. p. 67*5°; the oxime forms leaflets, m. p. 127°. The following 
compounds were prepared by heating w-chloroacetophenone with the 
sodium salts of arylsulphinic acids in alcoholic solution: benzenesid- 
phonylacetophenone , J30 2 Ph’CH 2 ’C0Ph, which crystallises in white 
needles, xn. p. 96°, and forms an oxime, m. p. 134°, a semicwbazom, 
m. p, 194*5°, and a phenylltydraxone, yellow needles, m. p. 170°; 
p <hlorobeme7iestUpkonylacetophmom, white needles, m. p. 132—133° 
(oxime, m. p. 131—132°), a-naphthaieneaulp/ionylaoetopJienone forms 
white needles, m. p. 89°, and yields an oxime, m. p. 173°, and a phenyl - 
hydrazone, yellow, prismatic columns, xn. p. 191—192°; p -toluene* 
eulphonylacetophenone, m. p. 110° (semiow'baxone, m. p. 208*5°); 
o-metkoxybenzeMBtdphonylacetophenone forms stout, prismatic crystals, 
m. p. 79°, and yields o. phmylhydrazone, crystallising in yellow prisms, 
which become yellowish-red at 165°, m. p. 167*5°; ^-ethoxybenzene- 
evlphonylcxetopiUnane, white, prismatic needles, m. p. 130° (oxime, 
m. p. 150°). 

<frBmxemsulphonyl»yytolMonitrile, S0 2 Ph*01I 2 'C 6 H 4 '0!N, obtained by 
the interaction of w-chloro-^toluonitrile and sodium benzenesulphinate 
in alcoholic solution, crystallises in whito needles, m. p. 204*5°. The 
following sulphones were prepared in a similar manner: <o-p -chloro- 
benzene8ulphoiiyl~p-to}w>nitrile, m. p. 148*5° ; v-'p-tohieneaulphony 
toluonitrile , prismatic needles, m. p. 211°; w-a-naphtMeit4Sufphonyl*i>~ 
toluonitrile, m. p. 162*5°; o-methoxybenzemsu^honi/l-p-to/uonitrile, 
m. p. 121°; u-p-etlioxybenzenesnlphoriyl'-^-toluonitrile, m. p. 164°. Tho 
above-mentioned sulphones differ from the arylHulphonyl-ketones and 
nitriles in being insoluble in aqueous alkali hydroxides. F. B. 

The Friedel-Oraffcs Reaction. VT. Gustav Hjbllkw (Ber,, 
1913, 46, 1497—1504. Compare A „ 1912, i, 357, 358; etc.).—It 
has already been shown (A., 1912, i, 358; 1908, i, 994) that, whereas, 
o- and p-chlorotoluenes react normally with phthalic anhydride in the 
presence of aluminium chloride, the three bromotoluenes behave 
anomalously, yielding the same o-bromotoluoylbenzoic acid. The 
behaviour of the chloro- and bromo-fcoluenos with benzoyl chloride and 
aluminium chloride has therefore now been investigated. 

[With Leopold Bub.] —Benzoyl chloride was introduced into a well 
cooled mixture or o chlorotolueno and aluminium chloride, and the 
mixture subsequently warmed; the product was a phenyl cldorotolyl 
ketons, 0 6 H 8 Me01*C0Fh, colourless leaflets, xn. p. 82—83°, which 
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was oxidised by chromium trioxide in acetic acid solution to a 
cMorobmzophenomcarhoxylic acid, leaflets, m. p. indistinct at 187°. 
In a similar manner p-chlorotoluene gave rise to an isomeric phenyl 
cfdorotolyl ketone, m. p. 35—36°, by the oxidation of which no 
characteristic acid could be obtained. 

jt>Bromotoluene, as also the m-isomeride, again exhibit anomalous 
behaviour, producing under similar conditions to the above only 
uncrystallisable oils, which from their inconstant b. p. must be 
mixtures caused probably by a wandering of the substituent groups 
during the reaction. On the other hand, o-bromotoluene gave an 
oily product which partly crystallised to a yellow solid, m. p. 173°, a 
phenyl hydroxytolyl ketone , OH.*O d H 3 Me*OOPh; this is the first case 
of the replacement of bromine by hydroxyl in a Friedel-Crafts reaction, 
and as the primary reaction occurred in the absence of water, the 
hydroxy-compound must have been produced from an intermediate 
substance during the subsequent treatment. 

The interaction of phenol, aluminium chloride, and benzoyl chloride 
yielded a mixture of 4-hydroxydiphenyl-ketone and phenyl benzoate. 
o-Cresol gave the same phenyl hydroxytolyl ketone {acetyl derivative, 
needles, m. p. 68—69°) as was obtained in the above reaction with 
o-bromotoluene. m-Cresol produced a yellow oil, from which could be 
separated two isomeric phenyl hydroxytolyl ketones, yellow crystals, 
m. p. 63°, and colourless needles, m. p. 129° (compare Bartolotti, A., 
1901, i, 36), respectively, and wi-tolyl benzoate. The product obtained 
with jp-eresol was exclusively jo-tolyl beuzoate. 

It has already been shown that phthalic anhydride condenses with 
/S-chloronaphthalene in the presence of aluminium chloride with the 
formation of an acid, which by dehydration gives a ketone (Heller 
and GiunthaJ, A., 1912, i, 357). Oxidation of the ketone by a mixture 
of potassium permanganate and nitric acid yielded anthraquinone-2:3- 
dicarboxylic acid; the ketone must therefore be of the structure 

2-chloro-6 :7-phthaloylnaphthalene, O 6 H 4 <Cq^>O 10 H 6 O1, and the acid 

must be an o-j3-chloronaphbhoylbenzoic acid, O 10 H 6 Ol*OO*O 6 H 4 *OOgH. 

D. F. T, 


The Condensation of 2:5 -Dimethoxybenzoyl Chloride with 
Phenolic Ethers. Ferdinand Mautuner (J. pr . Chem., 1913, [ii], 
87, 403—409).—An account of the preparation of a number of 
methoxybenzopbenones from 2 :5-dimethoxybenzoyl chloride and 
phenolic ethers by means of the Friedel-Crafts reaction. 

2 :5-Dimethoxybenzoic acid is best prepared by methylating 
a-resoroylic acid with methyl sulphate and aqueous sodium hydroxide 
at the ordinary temperature; the chloride has b. p. 157—158°/16 mm., 
m. p. 35—36° (compare Kostanecki and Lampe, A., 1908, i, 442); the 
amide and anilide crystallise in lustrous, silky needles, xn. p. 148—149° 
and 124—125° respectively. 

3:5: i'-IHrmthoxybenzopheTiom, prepared from the chloride and 
anisole in carbon disulphide solution in the presence of aluminium 
chloride, forms colourless needles, xn. p* 97—98°. 
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§\§\h f xi'-Tel/ramelhoayybm&ophmonCi obtained from verafcrole in a 
similar manner, crystallises in colourless needles, m. p. 114—115°. 

3:5:2': ^-T&tmrmthoxybmzophmon% from resorcinol dimethyl ether, 
forms needles, m. p. 73—74°. 

2 f 'Hy<hrovy*§ : 5 : 3': -tetrarrbethoxybmzophenone, prepared from 
pyrogallol trimethyl ether, forms light yellow- crystals, m. p. 
123-124°. 

3 :5:2': 4': Q'-Pentcmethoocybenzophenone, from phloroglucinol tri¬ 
methyl ether, crystallises in small needles, m. p. 132—133°. F. B. 

Benzilbenzoin. Alfred Benrath (/, pr. Chcm., 1913, [iij, 87, 
416—422).—Klinger's benzilbenzoin (A., 1886, 888) is produced by the 
photochemical reduction of benzil in solutions of aldehydes and aromatic 
hydrocarbons (compare Benrath, A., 1906, i, 535). When heated 
alone or in solution it decomposes into benzoin and benzil. Owing to 
this decomposition it has no definite m. p. ; it begins to soften at 86°, 
and is completely fused at a temperature dependent on the rate of 
heating, the highest recorded temperature being 143°. A mixture of 
benzil and benzoin in equimolecular proportions shows the same m. p. 
interval as benzilbenzoin, and hence the latter compound must have 
the formula COPh-OOPh,COPh-CHPh-OH. 

The fusion curve of mixtures of benzoin and benzil is recorded ; it 
shows a eutectic point at 86°. F. B. 

Preparation of Derivatives of p-Benzoqmnone. Farbwerke 
vorm. Meister, Lucius <fc BbCning (D.R.-P. 257834).—When p-benzo- 
quinone, its homologues, or halogen derivatives are boiled with 
n&phthylaminesulphonic acids in the presence of sodium acetate they 
yield compounds which, after further condensation with zinc chloride 
(or concentrated sulphuric acid), dye wood or silk in reddish-violet to 
blue shades. 

The tinctorial properties of the diauJplwnaphthylam inodichlorobenzo- 
quvnones thus obtained from chloroanil with £-naphthylamine-5- aud 
-8-sulphonic acids are tabulated in the original. F. M. G. M. 

Preparation of a Derivative of Anthraquinone. Farbwerke 
vorm. Meister, Lucius <fc Brining (D.R-P. 258439).—When 1-amino- 
anthraqumoue (10 parts) dissolved in 500 parts of cooled 60% sulphuric 
acid is slowly treated with sodium chlorate (2 parts) dissolved m 40 
parts of the same solvent, a blue coloration is rapidly developed, 
followed by the separation of a deep blue pxecipitate which can be 
purified by boiling with alcohol and crystallisation from nitrobenzene. 

This compound is not apparently obtained when other oxidising 
agents are employed; it gives a colourless “vat” with alkaline 
hyposulphite, and on further reduction with stannous chloride furnishes 
leucoquimzarin, F. M. G. M. 

Behaviour of Dibenzoyl-1:5-dibenzylaminoanthraquinone 
with Alkaline Sodium Hyposulphite, Christian Brer {Monateh^ 
1913, 34, 579).—A correction; dibenzoyl-1:5-dibenzylaminoanthra- 
quinone is not reduced by alkaline hyposulphite as previously slated 
(A., 1912, i, 571). D. F. T, 
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Preparation of Di- and Tri-anthrinaides of the /J-Anthra* 
quinone Series. Farbwkrkb vohm. Mbibtkh, Luoius & Bhunimo 
(D.E.-P. 257811).—It is found that dianthiimide can be pioparml by 
heating together /3-aminoanthraquinone (22*3 parts), /J-chloroanthr«- 
quinone (24*2 parts), and potassium carbonate (7 parts) at *500°, whilst 
trianthrimide, a brown powder, is obtained in a similar manner from 
2:6-diaminoanthraquinone (1 mol.) and £-chloroanthraquinono (8 
mols.) or from H-aminoanthraquinone and 2 : 7*dichloroanthraquinono. 

F. M.G.M. 


0 



[Preparation of an Anthra- 
quinone Derivative.) R. Wadjbkind 
< fc Co. (D.11.-P, 257832).—Tho com* 
pound, (annexed formula) is obtained 
by the condensation of l-chloro-2- 
hydroxyanthraquinone; it crystallises 
from nitrobenzene, does not melt at 
300°, and furnishes cotton dyes. 

JP. M. (S. M, 


Attempts to Prepare a 3:4:3'; 4'-Tetrahydro3:y-l: I'-di- 
anthraquinonyl. Christian Seer and Karl Ehuenrkiou (Mo natch } 
1913, 34, 631—648).—An unsuccessful endeavour to prepare a totra- 
hydroxyanthraquinonyl with the hydroxyl groups disposed in the 
same positions as in alizarin (compare Scholl and Seer, A., 1911, i, 453), 
4-Aminoalizarin proved useless as a starting point, as it was found 
impossible to convert this through the diazo-compound into 4-iodo- 
aUzarin. 


Alizarin dimethyl ether (1 : 2-dimetboxyanthraquinono) can bo 
nitrated at 0° by potassium nitrate and sulphuric acid, or by mine 
acid (D 1*51), with the formation of 4*nit^o*l : %*dim#ihwrymtknt 
quinone ^, deep yellow,'prismatic needles, which give a rod solution in 
sulphuric acid. This substance when suspended in aqueous ammonium 
sulphide at 100° is reduced to 4rimino*l\2*dimHhofyantlmtquinonc % 
deep red needles, m. p. 182—185°, the hydrochloride of which, alter 
diazotisation in acetic acid and treatment with aqueous potassium 
iodide solution, is oonveited into 4-?o</o-l: 2-dimet/ioxj/«ntJn'aquinone> 
yellowish-brown, prismatic needles, m. p. 172—174°. Tho position of 
the iodo-group in this, and therefore of the nitro group in tho earlier 
substance, is proved by its red solution in sulphuric acid changing to 
a deep green (due to the formation of 3:4; 3': 4 / -tetramethoxy-M-bcnzo- 
/3 6 H(OMe) 2 ^—■ ■■ y O e H(OJMe) av 


dianthrone, CO 


> 0 =< > 


CO; compare 


Scholl and Mansfeld, A., 1910, i, 494) when treated with copper 
powder. Attempts to achieve the defied aim of tho research by 
heating the iodo-compound with aluminium chloride at 150—160° 
eliminated only two methoxy-groups with the formation of 4 :4' di- 
hydroxy-3 : 3'-dim«thoxy-l : 1 '-dianthraquinonyl, 

°« H *<0^°6 H (OH)(OMe)-C a H(OU)(OMo)<[JJJ>0 4 ll[ v 
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microscopic, orange-red prisms, which sublimes above 320°; it; dissolves 
in alkali to a bluish-violet colour, which changes to rod on addition of 
sodium hyposulphite, 

Another attempt to achieve the object of the investigation was 
made by Scholl and Seer's method with phthalio anhydride (foe. ci6.\ 
For this purpose veratrole was nitrated to 4-nitro-l : 2-dimethoxy- 
benzone, and this was reducod by tin and hydrochloric acid. Reduction 
at water-bath temperature produced, however, a lulogen-substituted 
amino-compound, 2(?)-c/A/oro-4: fr-dimetfioxyaililim y colourless needles, 
in. p. 72—73°; hydrochloi'ide, needles, which slowly decompose above 
150°; this was converted by diazotisation and potassium iodide into 
%0ychloro-l-iodo-4:: 5-dimethoxybenzem, colourless needles, m. p. 
69—70°, which, on heating with copper powder at 270—280° in an 
atmosphere of carbon dioxide, was converted into 6(1): &(fydichloro- 
3:4:3';4 '-tetramethoxydiptonyl, colourless noedles, m. p. 160—-161°, 
soluble in sulphuric acid to a green solution. The successful reduction 
of nitrodimethoxybenzene to 4; 5-dimethoxyaniline could be effected 
by the gradual addition of tin to the suspension of the solid in 
hydrochloric acid, and the product could then bo converted into 1-iodo- 
4 :5*dimethoxybenzene, but it was found that this substance can be 
more conveniently obtained by the action of iodine and mercuric 
oxide on an alcoholic solution of veratrole at the ordinary temperature. 
When heated with coppor powder at 260°, the iodo-compound is con¬ 
verted into 3:4:3'; 4' -tstramethoocydipkenyl, colourless, silky needles, 
m. p. 130—132°, the solution of which in sulphuric acid passes slowly 
from golden-yellow to emerald-green. It was not found possible to 
prepare from the lost substance a tetrahydroxydianthraquinonyl of the 
desired structure; heating with phthalic anhydride and aluminium 
chloride yielded a complex, deep blue mixture in which the desired 
substance was probably present. 3). K. T 


Camphor and Phenols, I. Compounds of Camphor with 
Quinol, Resorcinol, and Catechol, N. N. Evkbmov (/. Jims. /%«. 
Ohm. tfoc,, 1913,45,348—362).—Thermal and micrographic examina¬ 
tion of mixtures of camphor with the three dihydro xybeuzenos 
demonstrates the existence of the three isomeric compounds, 
O e H 4 (OH) 3 AJf w O, 

molting without decomposition at 29*0° (ortho) and 11*5° (meta) 
respectively. Tho compound with quinol also melts without decomposing, 
but it does not correspond with a maximum on the melting-point curve. 

The dihydroxybonzones form with camphor solid solutions containing 
for resorcinol, 20*0%, for catechol, 15%, and for quinol, 37*5% by weight 
of camphor. 4 

Tho eutectic mixtures formed by camphor with the dihydroxy- 
benzones are viscous liquids prone to supercooling, and crystallise 
slowly only at -15° to -20° in spherolites having a tine granular 
structure. In each case the eutectic mixture contains 66*6 mohs.% of 
camphor and has a characteristic yellow colour. T. IX. P. 


The Constitution of “ Terpineol-35°-glyouronio Acid/' J wo 
\\Kmhhim$ (Bioolmn. Zttisclb*) 1913, 50,220—222),—-The conjugation 
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of the terpineol with glycuronic acid takes place with the scission oSC 
water. The author has administered the alcohol to rabbits, and 


succeeded in insolating the acid 
anhydrous sodium salt, W 
with normal and then with 1 


from the urine in the form of tho 
The urine was first precipitated 


Elsie lead acetate. The precipitate from 
the latter contained the lead salt of the glycuronate; from this the 
barium salt was obtained, and was crystallised from a water-alcohol - 
ether mixture. By treatment of this with the theoretical amount of 
sodium sulphate, a crystalline hydrated sodium salt was prepared. 


Essential Oil of Orithmum maritimum (Linn.) frorn Sardinia. 
LuigiFbancesconi and E. Sernagiotto (Attifi, Aooad,Lincei, 1913, [v|, 
22, i, 231—237, 312—317).— 1 The oil of this plant from Sardinia 
differs from that from a French source described by Del4pino, A., 1909, 
i, 642; 1910, i, 401).—Details are given of the properties of various 
fractions of the oil and of the yield from different parts of tho plant. 
The chemical investigation of the oil shows that the only constituents 
common to both are dillapiole and jo-cymene. The d-pineno, dipentone, 
and thymol methyl ether of the French oil are not present in tho 
other, which, contains, however, /?-phellandrene and a new terpene, to 
which the name crithmene is applied. There is also a white substance 
crystallising in leaflets, m. p. 63°, which has the properties of a paraffin. 

Crithmene yields an a-nitrosochloride, which crystallises in lamina, 
m. p. 101—102°, and a fi-mtrosochloride, O 10 H 16 ONOl, which forms 
quadratic plates, m. p. 103—104°; both are optically inactive. Tho 
tetrabromide is oily. The nitrolpiperides prepared from the nitroso- 
chlorides have m. p. 138°. The compound with bmzylwmm has m. p. 
103—104°. When the nitrosochloride is decomposed with alcoholic* 
potassium hydroxide and distilled in steam, a white, micro crystalline 
substance) m. p. 131°, is left; it contains nitrogen, and when heated 
with hydrochloric acid does not reduce Fehhng’s solution. When Urn 
decomposition of the nitrosochloride is effected under somewhat 
different conditions, a yellow, stable, crystalline ettfotow, m, p. 
63—54°, is obtained. The fractions of the oil, k p. 178- -179°, giwo a 
crystalline mtrosite, m. p. 89—90° The new terpouo yields a dihydro 
chloride, m. p. 62°, identical with that of terpinone. It. V. H, 


Constitutional Formula of Crithmene. Ill Uwm 
O’OH Fbanobsooni and E. Sernagiotto (AM It, Acauf, 
2 lancet, 1913, [v], 22, i, 382—386, Compare pro 
CH OH abstract).—After reviewing the various formula) 

, 2 i 2 possible for this substance, the authors boliovo it to 
OH 2 OHj be A 1 ’ 7 * 4 * 8 - p - menthadiem (annexod formula), 

This constitution accords with the physical and 
C«0Me 2 chemical properties of the substance. K, V. S. 


Depolymerisation and Transformation of Caoutchouc. O. 
Stafford Whitby (Zeitsch, Ohm, Ini, Zolloide, 1913, 12, 190—193. 
Compare this vol, i, 575).—It has been found that certain samples of 
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caoutohouo undergo a form of degenerative change in which the 
caoutchouc is converted into rosin. During this pxocess the original 
“tackiness” of the caoutchouc disappears, and the samples assume a 
smooth, polished appeirance and become brittle, The extent to which 
the transformation occurs may be seen by the fact that a sample of 
such caoutchouc, which gave 9*9% of resin six weeks after collection, 
was found to contain 78% at the end of sixteen weeks. 

The transformation ib accompanied by increase in weight as a result 
of oxidation. A sample containing 19% of resin was found to have 
inci eased in weight to the extent of 4*38% at the end of three weeks. 
‘When kept in an air-bath at 100°, the increase in weight during the 
same period was 1 *63%. The change goes on therefore at 100°, but at 
a slower rate. It is shown that the degenerative process has no 
connexion with the action of light, and that it is probably due to 
abnormal conditions, the origin of which must be sought tor in the 
living plant. In this connexion, the function of the latex in the 
plant is obviously of piimary importance, and in the later part of the 
paper the author puls forward the view that the latex represents a 
reserve supply of food which is rendered available by the action of an 
oxydase, and that the degenerative change of the extracted latex 
beazs some relation to this oxidation process. J0L. D. 

Chemistry of Caoutchouc. III. Additive Compounds of 
Caoutchouc with Halogen Hydracids and Halogens. 
Friedrich: W. Hikrxohskn, Hermann Quenseia and Erick 
Kjndsciier (Ber., 1913, 46, 1283—1287).—Attempts have been made 
to obtain non-colloidal derivatives horn caoutchouc, but without 
success. Cold benzene or chloroform solutions of puro Para 
caoutchouc have been saturated with hydrogen chloride, bromide or 
iodide, but the substances obtained on dilution with light petroleum 
still showed the itrownian movement when viewed in benzene 
solution under the ultra-microscope. The analyses wore somewhat 
low for the dihydroMoridr, O 10 ll 10 ,211C1, a whito powder, and the 
dihydrobromide, a white powder, which still retained bromine after 
boiling with alcoholic potassium hydroxide, whilst the hydriodide, 
was a colourless, sticky substance. 

Ohloiine in cold chloroform gave rise to substitution as well as 
addition, a whito powder, which after repeated precipitation from 
alcohol gave numbers approximating to the formula 0 lo ll n 01 6 (com¬ 
pare Gladstone and Hibbert, f., 1888, 63, 679). The bromination 
of caoukhouc in ice-cold chloroform is practically independent of the 
amount ot bromine used or of the time, and leads to the tetrabromide. 
The application of the process to the estimation of caoutchouc will be 
published later. J. 0. W*. 

Chemistry of Caoutohouo. IV. Action of Iodine on 
Caoutohouo. Friedrich W. Hinriobskn and Kiouarj) Krmpv 
1913, 46,1287—1291) —Weber (A., 1900, i, 354) described a 
compound, C^Ug,!^ which ho obtained by the action of iodine on 
caoutchouc in cold chloroform. Such a great absorption of iodine 
could not be obtained in the present experiments, but It is found that 
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the process is a photochemical reaction, and, as such, is almost 
independent of temperature. Small portions of a 1% solution of 
iodine were quickly rendered colourless in sunlight on addition to a 
1% solution of caoutchouc in carbon disulphide, when the end-point 
corresponded with the absorption of one atom of iodine by t'/<> 
molecules of hydrocarbon. A specific action of short-waved l'ght 
could not be determined, but the volume of air over the liquid seemed 
to be of importance. On filtering the bleached and somewhat 
evaporated solution into light petroleum, a white powder was obtained 
which approximated to the formula O 20 H^OyI. It gave up iodine 
when kept, but in an iodine atmosphere in the dark it rapidly 
absorbed the halogen, and after three weeks had increased in weight 
by 170%, The glistening black product approximated therefore to 

CA0 7 I s . J. o. w. 

Chemistry of Oaoutohouc. V. Treatment of Caoutchouc 
with Sulphur Chloride and Sulphur, .Friedrich W. Hinriousrn 
and Erich Kindsoher (iter., 1913, 46, 1291—1297. Compare A., 
1910,i, 330).—The cold vulcanisation of caoutchouc was studied by 
mixing a constant weight of caoutchouc in dry benzene with varying 
amounts of sulphur chloride and, after some time,* measuring the 
excess of reagent. The end-product was found to agroe with the 
formula (G 10 H 16 ) 2 S 3 C1 2 . The action of sulphur was first studied in 
naphthalene solution, but now systematic experiments have been 
carried out at 170° in cumene. The product is repeatedly extracted 
with acetone, when the resulting hard, brown powder is found to 
contain a proportion of sulphur which approaches to 32% more and 
more as the initial concentration of sulphur and the time of heating 
are increased. This corresponds with O 10 H 10 S 2 (compare Spence and 
Young, A., 1912, i, 706), and since the substance does not absorb 
bromine it is regarded as a definite compound. If the uncombined 
sulphur is extracted by alcoholic sodium hydroxide, however, the 
product contains less than 26% of sulphur. J. O, W. 

Vulcanisation of Oaoutohouc. II. Gustav Bernstein {fSeitsoh* 
Chain* 2nd. Kollrida, 1913, 12, 193—196, Compare A„ 1912, i, 
1006).—The “depolymerisation M of caoutchouc under the influence of 
a rise of temperature, mechanical treatment, and ultra-violet light has 
been investigated by measurements of the viscosity of xylene 
solutions of the oaoutohouc. Samples of caoutchouo which in xylene 
solution show widely different viscosities are found to give the same 
value for the viscosity when subjected to the depolymerising action of 
heat, light or mechanical treatment until tbo viscosity has become 
constant. This result would seem to show that the state of aggre¬ 
gation which is finally attained is independent of the special 
characteristics of the original caoutchouc. 

From measurements of the viscosity of xylene solutions of llevea 
Plantation caoutchouc which was heated for five hours at temperatures 
between 30° and 100°, it has been found that rapid depolymorisation 
begins at 60—70°. This temperature was found to vary somewhat 
when caoutchoucs from other sources were examined in the same way. 
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If sulphur is mixed with the caoutchouc before exposuro to ultra¬ 
violet light, it is found that vulc million tukeR place as a result of 
the light treatment. Vulcanisation aLo occurs when a xylene 
solution containing caoutchouc and sulphur is exposed to the short- 
waved rays. ll.M.J). 

Synthetic /3-GHucosidee of the Terpene Alcohols. Juno 
HXmalainen (Bioclhem, tfutiRch., 1913, 50, 209—219).—By the method 
already described (this vol., i, 497), tho following substances were 
prepared, Sabmol-tetrarocedyl-d-ghwoside, ®S4?849i«» long, glistening 
needles, m. p. 121° (corr.). Habinol-glncosidel O 10 H 2C O (f JI 2 O, m. p. 
65—68° (corr.), [a]^? of anhydrous substance - 33*60°. This glucosido 
is hydrolysed by emulsin. d-Ccrn pluuiilol - (sir a -acetyM-ghwos ide, 


*io» 

long, glistening noedles, m. p. 128*5—130° (corr.). d-Camphenilol-d- 
gbmnide , C 15 H 26 O a ,H y O, m, p, 95—98° (corr.), [a]*]? of anhydrous 
substance - 25*47°. This is slowly hydrolysed by emulsin. VFenchjIr 
tetm-aeHyUd-glvco8%de 9 i\> 4 Ih 0 O, 0 , m. p. 110—121 *5° (corr.). UFenchyl- 
d ~ijluco$id6 t O lu Hn 8 O 0 , with [a]f, - 36*57° Tlvo substance with water 
of crystallisation has m. p. 124—127° (corr.), m. p. of anhydrous 
glucosido 130—132*5° (corr.), sinters at 122°. It is slowly hydrolysed 
by emulsin. C 24 H 80 O 10 , in. p. 

119*5—122*5° (corr.). T-£orn6oM'gluco8ide 9 0i 6 H m O 0 , with [a]“S 
-82*99°, m. p. of substance with water of crystallisation 133—134*5° 

S corr,), and of anhydrous substance 143—144*5° (coir.), sinters at 132°. 
“t is very slowly hydrolysed by emulsin. l-florrwol-tetra-acetyl-A- 
gtucoside, C 24 H 30 < > 10 , m. p 124° (corn). 1 - Bor mol - <1 -gluoouide, 
O ie Ff s8 O a ,H 2 0, m. p. 132*5—133*5° (corn), Tho anhydrous substance 
has m. p, 138—141° (corn), and [afJJ -60*12°. It i& fairly readily 
hydrolysed by emulsin. & B, S. 

Helleborein. Kwvr thnBiui (Ard. Phwm., 1913, 251,164 -183. 
Compare Thaeter, A., 1898, i, 39).— Hollebomn is shown to belong to 
the group of sapouins. On hydrolysis it yields acetic add, dextrose, 
arabinose, and two sapogemns called “acid” and “neutral” hello- 
boretin respectively, which are closely related and probably contain a 
terpene-like nncleus. As tho result of pharmacological experiments, 
the author suggests that helleborein is not a suitable substitute lor 
digitalin in medicine. 

Helleborein (Merck), (0 a ,ll M O, 0 )^ |a| s 'fi - 2*8°, is amorphous j it fins 
audios an acetyl deiivative, (0 2J H^O^Ac^)*, m. p. 129—130°, which 
separates from alcohol in yellow scales, and on treatment with baryta 
yields a product, which is helleborein less one aeotyl group (soo below), 
and forms a pale yellow powder. BemoylMfebomn t (O n IL, D <) t0 J8z 5 ) H , 
m. p. 142°, is a snow-white, amorphous substance. Wnou boiled with 
baryta solution, helleborein loses one molecule of acetic add, and the 
lattor acid is also formed when tho glucosido is treated with bromine 
water, On hydrolysis, by boiling with dilute sulphuric acid, l mol. 
of acetic acid and 2 mols. each of^ dextrose and arabinose are formed. 
The other products of hydrolysis are acid Mlehoretm and neufral /wife- 
boretin . The former has the formula 0 9l H 88 O y , and appears to be a 
ketone, since it does not decompose carbonates and is not completely 
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soluble in alkali hydroxide solutions. Its behaviour on treatment - 
with melted potassium hydroxide or nitric acid, and on distillation with 
zinc dust is recorded. Neutral helleboretin, is a greenish- 

black mass. The deacetylated helleborein referred to above does not 
produce hssmolysis, and is not poisonous to rabbits. T. A. H. 

Structure of the Natural Saponins. Anne W. van dkr Haar 
{Arch Pharma 1913, 251, 217—222. Compare A., 1912, i, 885).— 
The method of investigation previously described ( loo . cib.) has been 
applied to guaiacum-saponin, saponin and sapotoxin from Levantine 
saponaria root, senegin and digitonin, and it is shown that all five 
of these saponins give the characteristic colour reaction with sulphuric 
acid. Further, the sapogenins obtained from them by acid hydrolysis, 
on distillation with zinc dust, yield products which can be separated 
by steam distillation into terpene-like oils and non-volatile products. 
The terpene-like oils give a violet coloration with acetic acid and 
sulphuric acid, whilst the non-volatile substances give the blue 
(phytosterol) reaction with this reagent. In the case of the products 
from the sapogenin derived from senegin, these colour reactions are, 
however, reversed. T. A. H. 

Strophanthio Acid, a Saponin from the Seeds of Stroph- 
anthus Gratus. Ernst Sieburg (Ber. Deut . pharm . 6es. t 1913, 
23, 278—290).—The different varieties of Stropha/nbhus do not 
contain more than 0*2% of strophanthio acid. 

The mother liquors obtained in the manufacture of p-strophanthin 
formed the starting material for the isolation of the acid. They wero 
neutralised, diluted with water, freed from fat, and aoidifiod with 
hydrochloric acid. The crude precipitated acid was repeatedly washed 
with water, and then precipitated with basic acid acetate; the precipitate 
was washed with water, and extracted with boiling 80% alcohol; Iho 
extract was diluted with water and shaken with wwbutyl alcohol; 
from its solution in the latter medium, p-strophanthic acid wan 
precipitated by addition of ether as a white, amorphous, voluminous 
mass, which was acid towards litmus, and readily dissolved in aqueous 
alkali carbonate and hydrogen carbonate solutions. 

^-Strophanthio acid is precipitated from its aqueous solution by 
phosphotungstic, phosphomolybdic, and picric acids, but not by tannin. 
It has only feeble reducing action towards the ordinary reagents. It 
does not contain a methoxy-group, It yield precipitates with the Halts 
of many heavy metals, such as copper, lead, zinc, forrouB and ferric 
iron, and barium, but the products do not appear to be definite 
chemical individuals. The solubility of the free acid appears to 
depend somewhat on the age of the specimens. Ultimate analysis 
titration with sodium hydroxide, and analysis of the silver and lithium 
salts lead to the formula O« l H 84 O 10 for the acid, but determination of 
molecular weight in glacial acetic add solution indicates the formula 
(°A°io)v 

When hydrolysed with 8% aqueous sulphuric acid, and subsequently 
with 4% alcoholic hydrochloric acid, strophanthio acid yields dextrose 
and sbropkemthigmin, (OjjExgO^SJHjO, white needles, m. p. about 
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291°. The latter is faintly acidic in solution, but docs not dissolve 
oven in concentrated alkali. With bromine in glacial acetic acid 
solution, it yields an uncrystallisablc product , 0 12 lE A< jI>r 2 0 2 . Oxidation 
with potassium permanganate converts it into a crystalline acid, which 
has not been further investigated. 

Tire following colour reactions are shown by g-strophnnthio acid, 
and generally with greater readiness by p-atrophanthigenin, but are 
not given by A-strophanthin, p-atrophanthin, or p-stropbanthidin: 
(1) a trace of substance gives an immediate yellowish-red coloration, 
with concentrated sulphuric acid, which gradually changes to an 
oosino-red with greenish fluorescence; (2) if a dilute solution of the 
substance in alcohol is mixed with an alcoholic solution of benzaldehyde 
and evaporated, the residue gives an immediate bright red coloration 
with sulphuiic acid; (3) if a trace of the substance is dissolved in 
acetic anhydride and concentrated sulphuric acid cautiously added, a 
red ring is formed which rapidly becomes violet, then blue, and Anally 
green; (4) a saturated alcoholic solution of dextrose or arabinose yields 
with a trace of substance and concentrated sulphuric acid a red ring 
which quickly turns to violet; with furf uraldohyde, under like conditions, 
a blue to green colour is developed; (5) if rhamnose is used, as in (4), a 
permanent, deep cherry-red colour is formed j (6) a solution of the 
substance in a mixture of nino parts trichloroacetic acid and one part 
concentrated hydrochloric acid gradually develops a pale violet colour, 
which becomes more intense and slightly fluorescent. H. W. 


Thiophen Analogues of TriphenylethyL Moses Gomberg and 
R. L. Jiokling (J. Amer . Chem . Soc 1913, 35,446—-447).—Attempts 
have been made to prepare analogues of triphenylmethyl containing 
other than exclusively aromatic groups. 

ThunylMphenykarbinyl chloride has m. p. 81°; when a solution in 
benzene is treated with molecular silver, it becomes dark red, and an 
unsaturabed hydrocarbon is produced which absorbs oxygen with 
formation of the peroxide (0 i SII 8 *0Ph 2 )0 2 . 

Dithimi/lpftmylcwrbinol, m. p. 90°, has been prepared by the 
Grignard synthesis from ethyl benzoate and thienyl chloride. K. G. 


1:4-Dithiena Treat B. Johnson, "Robert 0. Moran, and 
Edward F. Kohmann (J, Amr. Ohm » Hoc, 1913, 35, 447—452).— 
Johnson and Moran (A., 1912, i, 913) have found that when 2-beimyl- 
methyithiol-4*methyl-l 16 -<Uhydro- 6 -pyrimidone is hydrolysed with 
concentrated hydrochloric acid, it yields 4-mothyluiacil together with 
a crystalline compound containing sulphur. A study of the latter 

compound has shown that it has the structure an< * ^ 


has therefore been designated 2:5-diphenyl-l :4-dithion. Both this 
substance and the corresponding 2:5-ditolyl compound are yellow, but 
dissolve in concentrated sulphuric acid to form beautiful purple solu¬ 
tions. Characteristic colorations are also produced by strong nitric acid 
and by solution of bromine in glacial acetic acid. In this respect the 
dithiens resemble Fries and Yolk’s thi&nthren compounds (A., 1909, 
i, 406). 1:4-JDithien, the parent substanoe of the compounds now 
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described, has been obtained by Levi and termed by him biophon (A., 
1891, 551). 

2:5-Djphenyl-l :4-cfoWen, m. p, 118—119°, crystallises in yollow 
prisms and is exceedingly stable. 

2-p -Toluoylmethylthiol 4r-methyl-l : b’dihydro-6-pijrimidone, 



xn. p. 194—195°, obtained by the action of ^-chloroacotyltoluono on 
the sodium salt of 2-thio-4-methylurac*i], forms colourless, prismatic 
crystals. On hydrolysis with 20% hydrochloric acid, it yields 2 
tolyl-\ :4 -diihim, m. p. 137—138°, which crystallises in yellow needles. 


The Hellebore Group. III. Alkaloids of Delphinium Ajacis. 
Oskar Keller and 0. Volker (Arch. Fhcvrm., 1913, 251, 207—216. 
Compare A,, 1910, ii, 887, 888).—This plant yields two new alkaloids, 
which are characterised. 

The alkaloids were isolated from an alcoholic extract of the seeds. 
Ajacim, C l5 H 2 ,0 4 N,H 2 0, m. p. 142—143°, crystallises in colourless 
needles from dilute alcohol, is alkaline in reaction, and yields salts 
which are readily soluble and difficult to crystallise. The hydro* 
chloride, B 2 ,HC1,2H 3 0, m. p. 93°, is amorphous, as in also the 
aurichloride, B 2 ,HAuOl 4 , and the platmichloride, B 4 ,H 2 PtCl fl . The 
alkaloid absorbs bromine, contains 3 methoxyl groups, is not e&torified 
by benzoyl chloride or acetic anhydride, does not react with methyl 
iodide or methyl sulphate, and is not affected by nitrous acid. On 
oxidation, it furnished a produot smelling of butyric or valeric acid, 
and on distillation with zinc dust yielded a substance having an odour 
of benzaldehyde. On treatment with cyanogen biomido, it furnished 
a crystalline compound, m. p. 132—133°, 

Ajaconim, m. p. 162—163°, forms colourless, glancing prisms, but 
concordant results could not be obtained on combustion, and crystalline 
salts could not be prepared. It contains no methoxyl groups. With 
methyl iodide, a crystalline methiodide , m. p. 121°, alondor needles, was 
obtained, which appears to have the formula 0 l8 H 8l O 2 N,III,H u (), 
whence the formula 0 17 H 2y 0 2 N is assigned provisionally to the parent 
base. The latter may be a secondary base, since it reacts with nitrous 
acid, forming a substance which gives Lieboruianu’s reaction, 
Ajaconme also yields an amorphous dibmzoyl derivative, Com which 
an amorphous aurichloride was prepared, 

The behaviour of both alkaloids with the usual precipitants and 
reagents is described* The seeds also contain other alkaloids, which 
are amorphous. *p ^ 

Comparative Solubility of Morphine and Narcotine in Pure 
or Aqueous Acetone and in Distilled Water. Qabbibl OuAkin 
(J.Fharm. Ohm., 1913, [vii], 7, 438).—One litre of pure anhydrous 
acetone dissolves at 15°, 1*38 grams of morphine and 41'96 gumm of 
narcofane. In a mixture of equal volumes of acetone and water at 
, tne solubilities are nuoiphine 1 *32 grams, and narco tine 0*70 gram 
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fter litre* In distilled water at 15°, the solubilities are morphine, 
0*288 gram, and narcotine, 0*10 gram per litre. W. P. 8. 

a/wMorphine. Z. Supposed Formation of a;>oMorphine on 
Heating or Keeping Morphine Solutions. Mourn Punbhkci 
(Zeitsch, physiol, Chem 1913, 84, 363—378).—a^oMorphino is not 
formed either on prolonged boiling of morphine, morphine hydro- 
chlorido, or liquids containing morphine, such as pantopono, or on 
keeping such solutions with or without the addition of a nutrient 
substance* The separations occasionally observed from such solutions 
are due to traces of the sparingly soluble morphine base. Prepara¬ 
tions of apomorphine obtained in commerce had the theoretical 
proportion of chlorine, and agreed as to their optical activity. They 
are therefore to be regarded as pure. E. JB\ A. 

The Polymorphism of Codeine, Thebaine, and Narcotine; 
a New Type of Spherolites. Paul Gaubert {Compt. read,, 1013, 
150, 1161—1163).—Codeine, thebaine and narcotine, and other 
alkaloids derived from opium, exhibit the phenomenon of superfusion, 
become solid without crystallisation, and can be kopt in this vitreous 
state for several months. They are all polymorphic, codeine having 
five crystalline forms, narcotine three, and thebaine two, varying in 
stability with the temperature, and they also all present curious 
spherolitic formations at different temperatures. W. G. 

The Structure of Ratanhine. Qumo Goldsohmiedt (Jlfonatsh,, 
1913, 34, 669—664. Compare this vol., i, 71).—The estimation of 
methyl attached to nitrogen in ratanhine indicates the presence of a 
methylamino-group in this substance, and it is therefore possible that 
ratanhine is a-methylamino-/8-^-hydroxyphenylpropionic acid (methyl- 
tyrosine), The m. p. is so indefinite that it is of little ur© os a 
comparison with the synthetical substance of this structure (Johnson 
and Nioolet, A., 1912, i, 686), but the action of iodine on alkaline 
solutions of latatihme and of the synthetic substance produces 
apparently the same di-iodo-oompouml from each. The probability of 
the above structure for ratanhine is strongly confirmed by tho close 
resemblance of tho base, which is obtained by scission of carbon 
dioxide, with jS-jp-hydroxyphenylethylmethylamino (Walpole, T., 1910, 
97, 946); the free bases, together with tho hydrochlorides and 
platiniohloridos, exhibit a close agreement in m. p. It is therefore to 
be accepted that ratanhine, which is also known by the names 
sui inamine (Blau, A., 1909, i, 61), geoffroyine, angelino, and andiriue, 
is a-methylaxnino-i8-n-hydroxyphonylpronionic acid, 

OH*0 6 H 4 # 0H. 2 *0H(NXiMe)*CO 4> LL l). F. T. 

Synthesis of 2:3: 4-Trimethylpyrrole and of 2:3:4- 
Trimethyl - 5 - ethylpyrrole (Isomerio PhyUopyrrolos). Hans 
Fischer and Amandus Hahn (Zeitseh, physiol. Ohm,, 1913, 84, 
264 —261).—'Fincher and Krollpfeiffer (this vol., i, 93) have described 
the formation of the phthalide of a trimobhylpyrrolo by treating 
tetramethylpyrrole with phthalic anhydride. Potassium hydroxide 
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converts this phthalide into the corresponding acid, which aftor pro¬ 
longed treatment with glacial acetic acid and hydrogen iodide lo> 
the phthalic acid residue and forms 2:3: 4-trimefehylpyrrole, describefr 
by Piloty and Hirsch (A., 1912, i, 925). This alkylpyrrolo has 
marked crystallising properties; it forms a crystalline picratc and an 
azo-dye, and is oxidised by nitrous acid to an oxime, which is converted 
into dimethylmaleinimide on hydrolysis. 

Heating with sodium ethoxide converts the triwethylpyrrole into 
the isomeric phyllopyrrole, which does not crystallise. 

Tetramethylpyrrole is produced when the above phthalide is heated 
with sodium methoxide. 

On heating indigotin with sodium methoxide in sealed tubos at 230°, 
the ClO-junction is broken, and dimethylindole is formed as well as a 
second unknown compound, which crystallises well and forms a 
picrate, m. p, 176—177°. 

3:4:5-Trimethylpyrrole crystallises in prisms, m. p, 37—38°, 
becoming red when exposed to the air. The picrate has m. p. 
147—148°. E. F. A. 


Complex Aoetatoferri-bases Containing Pyridine. JKudoup 
F. Weinland and Che. Beck {Zetittch. anorg . Chem., 1913, 80, 
402—447. Compare A., 1910, i, 296, 635).—When pyridine (5 mok) 
is added to a solution of hydrated feme chloride (1 mol.) in glacial 
acetic acid (5 mols.), heat is developed and a dark green mass is 
obtained on cooling. When this is dissolved in chloroform and 
precipitated with benzene, yellowish-gieen crystals are obtained. 
Digestion with absolute alcohol converts this salt, with loss of water, 
into a brown, octahedral salt, and an exactly similar salt is obtained 
from ferric bromide. The original chloride yields a yellowish-green 
iodide with concentrated aqueous potassium iodide, the chlorine being 
completely eliminated, whilst the chloride is regenerated from the 
acetate and lithium chloride. These reactions point to the formula): 
- (OAc) fi - (OAc ) 6 

3Py 01, and Fe, oPy [01, for the green and brown suits 


. (OH) s J O 

respectively. The original crude product is a chlorido-ncctnto, con¬ 
taining more pyridine^ The brown solutions of those salts m water 
decompose, forming a gelatinous precipitate. Benzene docs not 
precipitate a pure tetrabromide from chloroform solution, but a mixed 
salt containing more pyiidine. llemoval of wutor givoH a salt 
corresponding exactly with the chloride. 

b A. solution of ferric acetate and lithium iodide in glacial acetic acid 
yields an iodide-acetate, oomposed of two mixed salts. Digestion with 
absolute alcohol yields a red, octahedral periodide-acetate, 

J?e 4 4Py J ( 5^ c)s . 

The iodide obtained fromthe chloride is a mixed salt. Nitrate aootntos 
have also been obtained. 

Ferric acetate, pyridine, and glacial acetic acid yield a compound, 
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(OAf)„ 
IV* 31’y 


Ditwolving in chloroform anil precipitating 


with beuzone gives a bright copper-rod salt, 

(OAo)c 

Fe s Py (OAc) a ,II„0. 

(OH ) 2 

•Solutions of ferric chloride in at least 15 mols. glacial acetic acid 
yield after a time with 2 mols. of pyridine, garnet-red prisms, which 
contain more chlorine than the previous salts, and appoar to contain 

a complex anion, |~Fe^ f, Q which is already known. The salt is 

acid and is only stable in presence of an excess of acetic acid. It has 
(OAo) i[OAc) 2 ,OH 8 -0O 2 H 

tho constitution Fg 4 }zr 0) « f., 01 B 1 ,12U s O. It yields a 

51 y L e tf 2 oJ 2 

periodido with concentrated aqueous potassium iodido, 

(OAc ) 6 | j- 

■"S Jsi’ev 


The iron atoms in the eomplox cations are regarded as linked 
together through t.he acetyl groups by means of subsidiary valencies. 
Tho pyridine iu these compounds, like tho ammonia in the complex 
chvomiacetatos, can pass in and out of the cation without, as in 
motal-ammines, affecting tho negative groups. 0. H. D. 


Pyridine Derivatives. Ehnst Schmidt (Arch Pharm 1913, 
251, 188—207).—In continuation of work already described (A., 
1905, i, 23), attempts have been made to prepare formocholino 
(trimothylhydroxymothyiammonium hydroxide), and in default of 
tliiM its pyridine analogue, by new methods which will give largor 
yields. The products obtained in those unsuccessful attempts are 
described. 

Prescott and llaer (A,, 1897, i, 98) have shown that by the 
interaction of methylene iodide and pyridine, methylonedipyridyl 
iodido, <)ll 2 (U ft H ft NI) 3 , is formed, and a further study of thiR reaction 
under various conditions shows that this is practically the sole 
product. It forms yellow leadets, m. p. 220° (docomp.), but after 
doeolorination by animal charcoal forms colourless tablets, in. p. 
222—223°, containing 11LO from water* Tho chloride, 
0Lf a (0 fi H fi N01)„n,0, 

is similar, but remains unmelted at 260°. Tho plat!bichloride forms 
yellow neodlos from alcohol, and does not melt at 2t>0°* Tho picrate 
forms long, yollow needles, m. p. 230°, and tho mwowrichloride, 
01t 8 (C fi Il 6 NOl) 2 ,4HgOl s , long, glancing needlos, m. p, 230° \ the mother 
liquor from tho preparation of the latter salt deposits on evaporation 
a second mtremichloride , m» p. 124—12 6 P , containing 1 mob JLgOly. 

Attempts to domethylate pyridylformooholino methyl other (A., 
1901, i, 443) by L Kiuuss furnished only pyridine, 

Kc* examination of Prescott and Baer’s work (i loo . c it.) on tho 
interaction of ethylono bromide and pyridino shows that in additiou 

von, civ. i. «6 w 
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to ethylenedipyridyl bromide some bromoethylpyridyl bromide 
(platinichloride , [C 6 H 5 NCl*C 2 H 4 Br ] 2 ,PiCl 4> long needles, m. p. 220°) 
is formed. In isolating the substance, the mother liquors wero 
treated with platinic chloride, and in this way the following double 
platinichlorides and aurichlorides with pyridine were obtained. 

(1) . [0 5 H B N,HOa,PtOI 4 + [0 6 HBNCbO,H 4 Ol] 2 ,PfcCl 4 , reddish-yellow 

leaflets, m. p. 195°; C 5 H 6 N,HAu01 4 +0 6 H 5 N0i-0 2 H 4 01,Au01 8 , 

glancing needles, m. p. 142—*143°. 

(2) . [0 6 H 6 N,H01] 2 ,Pt01 4 + 0 5 H rj NCl-0 2 H 4 01,PtCl 4 , yellowish-brown, 
nodular crystals, m. p. 180—181°; the corresponding aurichloride 
formed leaflets, m. p. 155°. 

Ethylenedipyridyl chloride, C 2 H 4 [C 6 H 6 NCl] 2 , obtained by treating 
the bromide with silver chloride in water or by the direct action of 
ethylene chloride on pyridine, crystallises in leaflets or tablets, both 
forms containing alcohol of crystallisation, and does not melt at 260°, 
The aurichloride, B,2AuCl s , forms small, leafy crystals from dilute 
alcohol. The picrate, m. p. 246°, forms yellow leaflets. Cldoroethyl- 
pyridyl chloride is a hygroscopic, syrupy mass; the platinichloride, 
m. p. 218° (decomp.), forms needles, and the aurichloride, m. p. 
135—136°, needles or leaflets, from water. 

[With A. Seeberg.] —On heating bromoethylpyridyl bromide with 
silver nitrate in aqueous solution, pyridinecholine is produced. This 
yields an aurichloride, m. p. 117°, crystallising in broad needles or leaf¬ 
lets, a platinichloride, m. p. 179°, forming reddish-yellow tablets, and a 
mercuoncldoride , m. p. 188—189°, as a colourless, crystalline powder 
(compare Koithner, A., 1895, i, 319, and Litterscheid, A,, 1902, i, 308). 

When silver oxide is used the product is pyridineneurine, which 
yields an aurichloride, m. p. 178°, crystallising in long, yellow needles, 
and a platinichloride, m. p. 193° (decomp.), forming small tablets. 

T. A. IL 


Kynurenic Acid. (Miss) Annie Homer (Proc. Physiol, Soo, 
1913, xviii; J. Physiol , 46).—The kynurenic acid of dog's urine is 
2-hydroxyquinoline-4-carboxylic acid. It has m. p. 288—289°; this is 
a higher figure than that given by previous workers. ' W. L). II» 

The Ten Stereoisomerio Tetrahydroquinaldinomethylene- 
camphors. William J. Pope and John Head (Proc. (Jamb. Phil 
Soo., 1913, 17, [2], 204).—The two enantiomorphously related totra* 
hydroquinaldines condense readily with the two similarly related 
oxymethyleuecamphors, yielding products of the constitution 

c 10 h 1s n-oh:c<^ h ». 

Since each component of the condensation can be obtained in a doattro- 
and a toevo-rotatoryform, four simple optically active condensation 
products can be obtained, represented by the configurations: (l) d-D, 
(2) l-L, (3) d-L, (4) l-l) (dr and l represent the configurations of the 
tetrahydroquinaldine lesidue, and D- and L- those of the oxy methylene- 
camphor nucleus). Prom these the two racemic compounds (5) \d-l) t 
an< * (6) \& m Li W?] can be prepared, whilst in the prosont 
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instance tho following two pairs of partly racemic compounds are also 
obtainable: (7) [d*D, d-L\, (8) \l-L, l JJ\ (9) | d-D, l-D], and (10) 

It would bo anticipated that no resolution of externally compensated 
totrahydroquinaldiuo into its optically active components would bo 
possible with tho aid of d~ or £-oxymethylenocamphor. It is shown, 
however, that on treating externally compensated tetrahydroquinaldine 
with less than one-half an equivalent of d-oxymethylenecamphor, a 
resolution can be effected because the 2-base condenses more rapidly than 
tho ctosomeride with d-oxymethylenecamphor; under these conditions 
the condensation yields about 80% of the partly racemic compound 
(9) and 20% of the optically active substance (4), from which 2-totra- 
hydroquinaldine may be separated. II. *W. 


Preparation of Hydroxycarbazole. Farbenfabrikkn vorm. 
Friedrich Bayer <fc Go. (!>JLi,-P. 258298. Compare A., 1907, i, 1074 ; 
T., 1911, 99, 103),— Carbmoletrisulphotno acid is obtained when 
carbazole (3 parts) di^olved in concentrated sulphuric acid (10 parts) 
is gently warmed with 3 parts of fuming sulphuric acid (20% S0 8 ). 

Potassium carbazoletrisvlphonate forms colourless crystals, and when 
fused with potassium hydroxide (3 parts), first at 190—200° and 
subsequently at 220—230°, furnishes the crystal¬ 
line potassium hydroxycarbazoledisulphonate. 

I'llydroxyocvriazolo (annexed formula), colour¬ 
less leaflets, m. p. 163°, is obtainod whon the 
foregoing potassium hydroxycarbazole disui- 
phonato is heated with 5% sulphuric acid during 
five hours at 180°, and is not identical with the hydroxy car bazole 
(m. p. 255—256°) ptepared by Kuff and Stein (A., 1901, i, 620). 

F, M. G. M. 


NIL 




OH 

X) 


Aotion of Formic Acid on Triphenylmethane Dyes. Alfred 
G ijyoT and A. Kovacue ( Compt . rend. t 1913, 156, 1324—1327. 
Compare A., 1912, i, 186, 972).—liexamethyl-violet and malachito- 
greeu are only veiy slightly reduced by pure formic acid. Tho addition 
of sodium formate, however, causes rapid reduction with the ovolution 
of carbon dioxide, which taken place in two stages, tho second inquir¬ 
ing the presence of a largo amount of formate, The hexamothyl violet 
in first reduced like the simple triarylcarbinols (loc. cif .), and gives 
hoxamothyltriaminotriphenylmothano, which thou undergoes further re¬ 
duction to dimethylamlino and tetramothyl-/; diaminodiphonylmothane, 
with the ovolution of a second molecule of carbon dioxide. This reduc¬ 
tion is quantitative, wheroas with malachite-green the reduction, whilst 
procoding similarly, is never quantitative in the second stage. The 
authors consider that this action of formic acid establishes evident 
relationship and a complete continuity between the dyes proper and 
the carbinols deprivod of all auxochrome; between these two groups 
there only exists a difference in motional aptitude, which can bo 
attributed to the more or less pronounced basicity of tho molecules, 
and which shows itself in the varying oaso with which reduction takes 
place from one member to another, W. G. 

£ o 2 
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Tetrachlororhodamines. Maboel Bloch (Bull, Soc. huL Mnl • 
house, 1913, 83, 81—84).—When au equimolecnlar mixture of m- 
dimetbylaminophenol and tetrachlorophthalic anhydride is hosted. at 
165°, tetramethyltetracld^orhodamine phlhalate is obtained, which, by 
the successive action of sodium hydroxide and hydrooliloric acid, is 
converted into the corresponding hydrochlw'ide, green crystals, from 
which the free base is obtained by addition of sodium hydroxide. The 
latter dyes cotton, wool, and silk in reddish-violet shades exhibiting, in 
the case of the latter fibre, a magnificent fluorescence. The colours are 
stable towards light and alkalis. Attempts to esterify the rhodamino 
were unsuccessful, probably owing to the presence of electronegative 
atoms in the ortho-position to the carboxyl group. 

When m-dimethylaminophenol is heated with tetrachlorophthalic 
anhydride in xylene solution, o-i-dimethylamino-2~Jiydroxybenzoyltetm- 
chlwobenzoie acid, NMe 2 *C 6 H 8 (0H)'C0’0 ti 01 4 *C0 2 H, is formed together 
with a substance, separating from glacial acetic acid in yellow needles, 
which probably has the formula CgOl^CO'O'O^-NMe^Jg. 

By the condensation of tetrachlorophthalic anhydride with m - or p~ 
phenylenediamine or their alkylated derivatives in glacial acetic acid 
solution, a series of yellow compounds has been 
prepared which yield colourless salts with 
hydrochloric acid. Results of analyses are in 
agreement with the general formula: 

CO<^t>C: N-CeH.-NR* 

Tetrachloroa^orhodamine (annexed formula) 
is formed by the condensation of 4-dimoihyl* 
amino-2-hydroxy - o - benzoyltetrachlorobcnzoic 
acid with jp-eresol in the presence of concentrated sulphuric acid, whilst 
with resorcinol or pyrogallol the same acid yields substituted rhodols, 

11. W. 



NMe, 


C-0 6 C1 4 -C0 2 H 

4iO M * 


[Preparation of Hydroxyphenylhydrazinesulphonie Acids 
and their Condensation Products.] Farrwerk MUuuiicim vorm. 
A. Leonhardt Co. (D.R.-P. 258017),—When the o-hydroxyphonyl* 
hydrazines are condensed with o-diketones they give rise to dyon, and 
the preparation of the following substituted hydrazines by diazotisaiion 
and reduction of the corresponding bases is described; 4 -hydroxy 
m-tolylhydra&me-5-etilphonic acid (I); %hydroxy-\-nayhtfnjlhydraziHe* 
k-sulphonic add (II), and its tolylsvlphonyl osier (III); 3»nitro- 
2~kydroxyp}ie?iylhydrazin6'5-8itlphonic add (IV), and 5 mitro-i-hydroxy- 
m-tolylkydrazim (V), whilst the tinctorial properties of the compoumls 
obtained by condensing them with camphorquinone, phenanthraquinouo, 
and other o-diketones are tabulated in the original. 


OH 

6H a 

(I.) 




V X,r 

(Ill.) 
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OJI 


NOj/NnIT-NH., 

SO a ll 

(IV.) 


Oil 

NO^jNll'NII, 


01T, 

(V.) 


F. M. G. M. 


Hydrazones of Hydroxy-aldehydes and -ketones; Alkali- 
insoluble Naphthols. Henry A. Torrey and Gael M. Brewster 
(/. Ame/r, Chem. aSV., 1913, 35, 426—444).—Torrey and Kipper (A., 
1907, i, 325 ; 1908, i, 460) have shown that the insolubility of certain 
phenols in aqueous alkali hydroxides depends (1) on the hydroxyl 
group being in the ortho-position to a largo side-chain, and (2) on the 
other substituting groups in the benzene nucleus to which the hydroxyl 
group is attached. In the present paper an account is given of certain 
naphthol derivatives which are insoluble in alkali hydroxide solutions. 

The naphthalene group, is more effective in producing insolu¬ 


bility than any other group yot studied. There does not seem to be 
any marked difference between the derivatives of 1-hydroxyl-naphthyl 
methyl ketone (2-acetyl-l-naphthol) and uaphthaldehyde; the phenyl- 
hydrazones, jD-bromophenylhydiazones, phenylbenzylhydrazones, a- or 
^-naphthylhydrazones, and the benzidine compounds of both substances 
show the tame insolubility. 

The following compounds of l-hydroxy-#-naphthyl methyl ketono 
are described. Tho a-naphtfiyUiych'azove, OlI*Oi 0 H a *OMeIN*NII*O 10 TI r( 
m. p, 179—180°, insoluble in boiling aqueous sodium hydroxide; tho 
P-mphthylkydrazone, m. p. 174—176°, insoluble in warm 10% sodium 
hydroxide; the plmylbmzylhydrmm% in, p. 130—132°, insoluble in 
boiling 10% sodium hydroxide; the azine, which decomposes at a high 
temperature and is insoluble in warm 10% sodium hydroxide, and its 
acetate, m. p. 169—170°; tho benzidine compound, 
0 12 H fi (N:OMo*0 1() H^Oil) a , 

decomposing at 210°, and insoluble in boiling 10% And 30% sodium 
hydioxido; tho semicarbazone, in. p. 240—250°, easily soluble in cold 
aqueous sodium hydroxide; tho ft-tuiphibylimide, 
OH*O 50 IVCMe:N«C i0 H r , 

m. p, 161—162°, insoluble m boiling J0% sodium hydroxide; and 
the p '(minophmol compound, Oll'OKjUfl'OMelN^C^l^’OH, which 
decomposes at 210—220° and is easily solublo in cold aqueous sodium 
hydroxide. 

1: S-Dipfwiyl-Z-a-YMphtholpyrazoUne, OII*O l0 H G K) 8 II 3 N 2 Phj 3 , m. p, 
189° (decomp.), prepared by the action of phenylhydrazine on 2-benzyl- 
idoneacebyl-l-naphthol (Kostanecki, A., 1898, i, 373), is insoluble in 
boiling 10% and 30% aqueous sodium hydroxide. 

Bromo-l-hydroxy-/J-naphthyl methyl ketone, OU*O 10 ir ft BrOOMo, 
lias been described in an earlier paper (Torrey and Brewster, A., 1910, 
i, 48). Tho acetyl derivative, m. p. 95—96°, is insoluble in cold 
sodium hydroxide solution, but gradually decomposes on warming; tho 
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a-mphthylhydrazone, m . p* 175—176° (decomp.), is insoluble in boiling 
10% sodium hydroxide; the /3-naphthylhydrazone, ni. p* L84 -186° 
(decomp.), and phenylbenzylhydrazone, m. p. 125—126°, are insoluble 
in warm 10% sodium hydroxide; the oxime, m. p. 189—190° (docomp.), 
yields with sodium hydroxide a green, slightly soluble salt; the 
semicarbazone and azine decompose at a high temperature; tho former 
dissolves readily in dilute alkali hydroxide, whilst tho latter is insoluble 
in boiling 10% sodium hydroxide, 

The following compounds of 4-nitro-l-hydroxy-j8maphthyl methyl 
ketone are described. The phenylhydrazone , m. p. 222—223° (deoomp.), 
imparts a red colour to cold 10% sodium hydroxide, and gradually 
dissolves on heating; it is insoluble in a 30% solution, however, and is 
decomposed when boiled with this reagent. The a-naphthi/lkydrazone 
decomposes at a high temperature, is insoluble in cold aqueous sodium 
hydroxide, but on warming renders the solution yellow. The 
fi-naphihylhydrazone decomposes at 240°; it is insoluble in cold sodium 
hydroxide, but decomposes when heated with the solution. i-Mtro-l- 
acetoxy-p-naphthyl methyl ketone phenylhydrazone acetate, 

O Ac • C 10 H c (N O s ) • OM e : N •3ST. AcPh, 
has m. p. 197—198°. 

jS-Rydroxynaphthaldehydephenylhydrazone is insoluble in cold 
aqueous sodium hydroxide, and decomposes slightly when the solution 
is heated. The p -Iromophenylhydrazone, m. p. 194—195° (decomp.), 
the phenylbenzylhydrazone, m.p. 152—153°, and the benzidine compound, 
C 18 H 8 (]$r*CH*C 10 H 6 *OH) 2 , are insoluble in boiliDg 10% sodium hy¬ 
droxide. The semicarbazone, m. p. above 240° (decomp,), is readily 
soluble in cold 10% sodium hydroxide. The phenylhydrazone of tho 
acetyl derivative, OAc*C 10 H 0 *OHIN*NHPh, m. p. 164—165°, slowly 
decomposes when heated with sodium hydroxide solution. Tho azine 
acetate, OAc-C 10 H c *CH:N 2 :OH-O 10 H 0 *OH, has m. p. 183—185°. 
j8-Hydroxynaphthaldehyde yields two oximes, one of m. p. MH--150” 
(Horlacher, Diss., 1899), and the other, m. p, 158—160°. 

Bromo-l-hydroxy-finaphthyl dihromophenyhthyl ketone (bcnzyUdone* 
2-acetyl l-naphthol tirifo'omide), OH*O 10 H 6 Br00*011 KrOIII’hHr, m. p. 
199°, is slightly soluble in boiling 10% sodium hydroxide, but insoluble 
in a boiling 30% solution. 

4-Bromo- 1 -hydroxynaphthylJurfuryttdtwmethjl ketone , 
OH’C^HoBrCO-CH.'OH-O^I^O, 

m. p. 154—155°, and the corresponding piperonylidene compound, 
decomposing at 209—214°, are insoluble in boiling 30% sodium 
hydroxide. The p-nitrobenzylidene compound, m. p. 194—195°, in 
slightly soluble in 10% sodium hydroxide, but insoluble in a 30% 
solution. 

b o-Hydroxyacetophononephenylhydrazone is readily soluble in 
dilute sodium hydroxide. o-AcetoxybenzaldehydepJienylbmzylhydmzone 
has m. p. 137—139°. Benzidine bis-salicylaldehyde is insoluble in cold 
10% sodium hydroxide, whilst the corresponding azine is readily soluble. 
o-Bromo-2-acetoxybenzaldehydeacetylphsnylhydrazom , 
OAc-O 0 H s Br-OH-N:NAcPh, 

has m. p 135—136°. 5 -Bromosalicylaldehydeazine, m. p. 305—307° 
(deoomp.), is readily soluble in cold 10% sodium hydroxide. KL Q, 
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The Optically Active Semicar bazone and Benzoylphenyl- 
hydrazone of oy^oHexanone-4-carboxylic Acid. William 
H, Mills and (Miss) A lick M. Bain (Proo. Crnib. Phil. Soe ., 1913, 
17, 203),—The smiearbazotie of c^cfchexanone 4-carboxylie acid can 
be obtained in an optically active form by crystallising its morphine 
salt from dilute alcohol, the highest value obtained for the molecular 
rotation in alkaline solution being [M]„ + 38'8°. The benzoylphmyl- 
hydrazone of the acid can similarly be obtained in an optically active 
form by crystallisation of its quinine salt from aqueous alcohol, the 
highest value found for the molecular rotation in alkaline solution 
being [M]d +238*6°. 

These optically active compounds agree so closely in their behaviour 
with the optically active oxime of this acid previously described by 
the authors (T., 1910, 97, 1866) that there can be little doubt that 
the optical activity is due to similar causes iu the three cases. The 
observations, accordingly, lend great support to the view that 
stereisomerism in tho sense of the Hantzsch-Worner hypothesis exists 
in the case of semicarbazones and phenylhydrazonos. H. W. 


Synthesis of Hydroxypyrrole and Pyrroline Derivatives 
from Ethyl Aminocrotonate. Bbicii Bknary and Boleslav 
Silbkrmann 1913, 46, 1363—1375).—As might be expected, 
ethyl j3-amino-a-chloroacetylcrotonate (A., 1909, i, 888) readily yields 
pyrrole derivatives when deprived of the elements of hydrogen 

chloride. The product (I.) gives a coloration 


with ferric chloride which is considered to be characteristic of a hydroxy- 
pyrrole, but in some cases it reacts in the tautomeric ketonic form 



and asiiidoxylpyirolino, 00,151-0 'oMo-{5^ C:0 ^N < IL :>0 « n ^ 1V ')' 
on condensation with iaatin. 

Tho enter (1.) could not be hydrolysed, but it condenses in cold 
concentrated hydrochloric acid to form two bi-molocular compounds 
which can be easily transformed into one another, and to which the 

formula) (V.) ond 

< v, -> 


are 


Like other pyrrole derivatives with a free a-position, the ester 
couples with phenyldiazonium chloride and forms the compound 

CO i! Et-C'<^J^ N , ^>0-N:NPh (VII). 

With nitrous acid It yields the oximino-ooropound, 

00,KM!- ^o^m> 0:N ’°n < V,I, A 
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which exists in two forms, but with sodium uitrilo and glacial ncotio 
acid it gives a nitroimine, COglt'O^^j-g^jj^O.'N'NO., (IX.) (com¬ 
pare Scholl, A, 1905, i, 181; 1906, i, 767), which behaves in water 
as a nitroiminic acid, analogous to nitroio acid (IFantzsch and Kissol, 
A., 1900, i, 89). The acidity is not due to the hydrogen atom of the 
imino-group, since this may be replaced by methyl without all noting 
that property. 

The methylated nitroimine (X.) is slowly hydrolysed by cold 
alkali, when the nitroamide of acetoneoxalic acid (XI.) is formed 
with elimination of methylamine, alcohol, and carbon dioxide : 

0 °.»-°<0Mrfrau> 0:K - :N0 > < x > 

OHj-OO-CHa-OO-OO-JSTH-NOjj (XI.). 

Ethyl A-hydroxy-2 - m ethylpyrrole-% - carboxyl ate (I.) is prepared by 
the addition of ethyl £-amino-a-chloroacetylcrotonate to alcoholic 
potassium hydroxide. It forms faintly yellow leaflets which decom¬ 
pose at 215°, reduces ammoniaeal silver oxide, gives the pyrrolo 
reaction, and produces a brown coloration in alcohol or a rod 
precipitate in water with ferric chloride. It gives a dark red solution 
in cold concentrated hydrochloric acid which becomes green in time, 
and contains a mixture which on fractionation from alcohol deposits 
the hydrate of ethyl 3 -keto-5 : 5'-dimethyl-2 : V-dipyw'olim-i : 4'-afaar- 
hoxylate (VI.) in reddish-brown needles, which are purified by 
conversion into the unstable, greenish additive compound with hydro¬ 
chloric acid and leaving in vacuum. It gives no coloration with 
ferric chloride, and decomposes at 180°. The alcohol mother liquois 
contain ethyl B-hydroxy-5 : 5 f -dimethyl-2 : Z'-dipyrrde-i : A!-dicarbo^ylate 
(I.), which is precipitated by water, or obtained from the foregoing 
compound by the action of water, in the form of almost eo loin lows 
leaflets which decompose at 157*5°, and give the above compound 
with hydrochloric acid and a transient green colour with ferric chloride. 

The indigoid ethyl b%8-2-methyl})yrroline-B-carboxyl a ta (III.) is 
obtained in brick-red, microscopic needles, docomp. 220- 225°, which 
give a dark red potassium salt with alcoholic potassium hydroxide. 
The leuco-eompound is grey, but is rapidly oxidised in the air. 'Dio 
ethyl 2-mdoxylpyrrdinecarboxyht6 (IV.) is a dark red powder, docomp. 
220—225°. Ethyl b-bmzemazo-blnjdroxy-2-meihylpynote 3 carboxyl ate 
(VII.) forms brownish-yellow needles, decomp. 220—220°, which give 
a red colour with ferric chloride in alcohol. 

On treating the ester (I.) with sodium nitrito and dilute hydro 
chloric acid, the a-form of ethyl 5 -oximin o-i-keto-2 -methylpyrrol inn 
B-carboxylate (VIII,) is obtained. It is purified by moans of its 
potassium salt, and then forms light yellow needleft, docomp. 175°, 
When a few drops of hydrochloric acid are added to the warm 
alcoholic solution, the /?-form crystallises in olivo-greou leaflets. 
Ethyl &-nitroimino-i-keto-2-methylpyrrolim-B-carl<mjlate (IX) forma 
shining yellow, flat needles with lH a O, which dissolve in dilute 
alkalis, give precipitates with silver and lead salts, and respond to 
the Liebermann and Thiele-Lachman reactions. Both the hydrate 
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and tho anhydrous compound give a brown addition compound, 
O 8 ir 0 <) A N R ,NIi iS , with ammonia. 

Ethyl jj^nethylaminO'frc/dwoacGtylcrotMiatt, 

NHMc*0MeIC(C0*0Ujj01)*0O 2 Kt, 

from ethyl methylaminoerofconate and chloroacetyl chloride in 
presence of pyridine in ether, forms long, white needles, ra, p. 
505—51°. With alkali it yields ethyl bhydroxy-l : S-dimethylpyrrole- 
%C(trboxylate as a very hygroscopic mass, which, with nitrous acid, 
gives the analogous ison^roso-compound, O 0 H l2 O 4 !N‘ 2 , in lemon-yellow 
needles, decomp. 162’5°, which aro hydrolysed by cold sodium 
hydroxide to the aoid , C ? H 8 0 4 N 2 , colourless needles, decomp. 154—155°. 
The m’immiw-compound (X) is formed by the action of sodium 
nitrite and glacial acetic acid in orange needles with 1I1 2 0, decomp. 
200°, which give a brown additive compound with ammonia, and 
dissolve in sodium carbonate solution. The addition of dilute 
hydrochloric acid after eighteen hours to the red solution in sodium 
hydroxide precipitates acetytyyruvonitroamdde (XL) in colourless 
needles, decomp. 258°, which reduce ammoniacal silver oxide, and 
give a red coloration with ferric chloride. With pbenylhydrazine it 
forms an indole compound, C^H^OgN^, in brick-red, soft needles, 
decomp. 244°, ammonia being eliminated. J. 0. W. 

Syntheses in the Group of the Indogenides. AnseIa Waiil 
and P. Bagard ( Compt . rend., 1913, 156, 1382—1385).—Condensa¬ 
tion of oxindole with cyclic aldehydes and isatin or its chloride in 
acetic acid solution yields, respectively, woindogenides, woindigobin, 
and indirubin (compare A., 1909, i, 330, 735). This reaction has 
now been extended, firstly by modifying the conditions of the reaction, 
and secondly by using substituted isatin*?. 

Oxindole and isatins condense in alcoholic solution under the 
influence of sodium ethoxido, giving colourless products, constitutions 
of which have not yet boon determined* 

Ln concentrated, sulphuric acid the condensation is accompanied by 
sulphovmtion, yiolding womdigotindisulphonic acid, which is isolated 
In the form of its sodium salt, crystallising 

in brown leaflets, which become anhydrous at 100°. It is an acid 
colour, dyeing wool roddish-orango. Other salts havo been prepared, 
namely; the calcium salt, rod needles, crystallising with 5H 2 0 j the 
barium salt, an amorphous, red powder; the silver salt, red noodles, 
crystallising with 2JEl a O; the nickel salt, roddiBh-brown crystals, con¬ 
taining f>IigO< By decomposing the barium salt with the oUculafcod 
quantity of sulphuric acid, the freo acid , " woindigo-carmine,” is 
obtained, which is very soluble in alcohol and water, and yields an 
equally soluble ammonium salt on the addition of ammonia* 

If oxindole is condensed with substituted derivatives of isatin in 
acetic acid solution, unsymmetrically-subHtitutod derivatives of i$o~ 
indigotin are obtained, thus: 

°«[ r 4<NU 9 > C0 +00<^7l> ( 5 « l f s X '' 

Ji*0 + K H<5J«jJ/i>u:<i<iy,5f£E>N 11. 
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By this means bromoi$oindigolin } dibrovioi&oindigotin, methyti&o* 
indigotin , and nitroisoindigotin, all crystalline compounds, have boon 
prepared. 

By the interaction of substituted isatin chlorides and oxindole in 
benzene solution, substituted indirubins of the type 

. C < \j^P>O c H’ 8 X 

are obtained, isomeric with those prepared by Baeyer’s condensation 
with indoxyl and isatins (compare A., 1911. i, 104, 577). These new 
indirubins, thus obtained, have a violet colour and dissolve in sodium 
hyposulphite, giving yellow dye liquors. The mono-substituted deriv¬ 
atives are only slightly fixed on the fibre. Nitroindirubin dyes a 
violet-black, due to the reduction of the nitro-group by the hyposulphite. 


The Condensation of jnaraQuinones with Reduoed Hetero¬ 
cyclic Nitrogen Compounds. Julius Schmidt and August 
Sigwart (Bar., 1913, 46,1491—1497. Compare Mohlau and Bcdlich, 
A., 1912, i, 129).—The observation that hexahydrocarbazole when 
mixed with jo-benzoquinone in alcoholic solution yields a violet-red 
liquid from which brown crystal*, m. p. 199—200°, soon separato 
(A., 1912, i, 616) has now been followed up. The product has the 
composition C 6 H s 0 2 (0 12 H 14 N) 2 , that is, bishexahydroearbazyl-/>-benzo- 
quinone, analogous to the diamlino-jD-benzoquinones (Zincke, A., 18S3, 
1117) and to diethyldiamlino-^-benzoquinone (Fischer and Schrader, 
A., 1910, i, 270). Carbazole and dihydio-and tetraliydro-carbazole do 
not form such compounds, probably on account of their feebler basic 
character. 

Piperidine and jt>-benzoquinone mixed in cold alcoholic solution give a 
brownish-violet coloration, followed by a deposit of brownish-violet needle* 
with a steel-blue lustre, m. p. 172°; the substance is dipipmdj/l- p- 

beneoquinone, O 6 NH lo *C<QQ.Q^>C'O s Nn i0 . 

The condensation product of ^-benzoquinone with tetrahydroquiuolino 
has already been described (Mohlau and Redlich, loo. o!L); 1-moihyltotm- 
hydroquinoline and 9-methylhexahydrocarbazole gave no condensation 
product*, the crystalline deposit obtained in each case consisting of quinol. 
Pyrrole reacted with jp-benzoquinone in alcoholic solution, but the 
dark crystalline powder, m. p. above 360°, was abnormal in composition, 
equimolecular quantities ot the two substances apparently having 
entered into reaction. Coniine gave a deep coloration, but no solid 
product. Pyridine, quinoline, and woquinoline caused only depositions 
of a nitrogen-free solid, which probably is some polymerisation product 
of quinone or quinhydrone. 

Toluquinone gives rise to condensation products of small crystallising 
power, for although the expected colorations were obtained with 
piperidine and hexahydrocarbazole, no crystalline deposits could be 
obtained; tetrahydroquinoline gives a crystalline compound with 
toluquinone, but this has already been described (Mohlau and Redlich, 
ho. oit .), Naphthaquinone with hexahydrocarbazole, piperidine, and 
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tetrahydroquinoline gave deep rod alcoholic solutions, but the deposit 
in oach case consisted merely of naphthaquinhydione. 

Tetrachloro-/>-l>enzoquinone (chlor.mil) behaves like />-bcnzoquinonp 
with piperidine, producing dijnperidytdwhloro -p henzoqninone, 

U f ,NH 10 -C<^ l . c U ^>C-O s NU 10> 

lustrous, bluish-black needles, m. p. 143—144°. D. F. T. 


Action of woQuinoline on 1 :3-Dichloro-4:6-dinitrobenzene. 
Theodor Zinokk and G. Wuss pfenning ( Annalen , 1913, 397, 
255—273).—isoQuinoline and 1 :3-diehloro-4 : 6 dinitrobenzene react 
in warm ether to form, after fourteen to fifteen days, dinitrophenyldi - 

iwquinolinium diohloride , OyH^NObC*N0 9 , and 

an orange-red, crystalline ip-base, CjflUjoOgNgUl, m. p. 168° (dooomp.), 
blackening at about 100°. 

In its behaviour, dimtrophenyldiiaoquinolinintn dichloride resembles 
partly dinitrophenyldipyridinium dichloride (A., 1910, i, 585), partly 
2-o/j diniUophenylwoquinolinium chloride (this vol, i, 389). From it 
an orange-yellow diohromate, jellow pier ate, m, p. 225°, and plat ini- 
chloride, m. p. 250°, can be prepared. By troating its aqueous solution 
with sodium carbonate or ammonia, a \fr-bcm is obtained, a brownish- 
red powder, which is regarded as a dicarbinol base, 


of 


■«v*< 


.Cn(OH)*C 0 lT 4 


UH: 


rOH 


This ^r-base regenerates salts of dinitrophenyldiwoquinolinium by 
treatment with acids, is converted into the yellow betiune (seo below) 
by boiling dilute acetic acid, leacts with warm alcohols to form 

an,.ou(OE) uiuoR)-?, 11 , 

CH= z = = CH- > HWVj “'SlIl==01I 


carbmyl ethers , 


(wethyl rther, docomp. 180—190°, long, red needles; ethyl ether , 
m p. 172°, red needles), and forms a dihydra zide, 

o^r^No^NU-ciKair-OoH^ciiiN^in^h).,, 
almost black crystals, by warming with alcoholic phenyl hydrazine. 
In methyl alcoholic solution the \j/ luso is converted by nitric acid, 
1) 1*4, into the very characteristic dinitrophenytdhboqvinolmhnn 
dinitrate, O^lI^NO^O^lIyN'NOg^HjjO, dccomp, 140—ISOcolourless 
needles. 

By long keeping with 10% sodium nitrite, dinitrophenybliw- 
quinolinium dichloride is converted into the betaine, 

0»H s (NO s ) s <^ Ii; 

yellow needles* The constitution of the latter, which is also obtained 
by treating the ^-baee with boiling 25—30% acetic add, is proved by 
the formation of the substance from asoqumolino and 3-chloro-4 ; 0- 
dinitrophenol at 100°. The betaine forms mIIh {vMoruh, colouiloss 
needles, platiniekloride, nitrate) which are hydrolysed by an oaccoss of 

water. A corresponding thiobetaine, w n * duk 

* ' N 11m 
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crimson powder, is obtained by treating alcoholic dinitrophenyldi#tft>- 
quinolinium dinitrate with hydrogen sulphide; it forms u vory 
unstable chloride and platinicMoride. 

The ,/r-base, C 15 H 10 O 5 N 8 Cl, behaves similarly to the f base obtained 
from 2-op-dinitrophenyHsoquinolinium chloride (loo, rit.) t and proves lo 
be a chloro-derivative thereof. It has the constitution 

g f±^ ^>N-0 B H 8 01(K0 2 )„ 

O H *011 

forms a cMoi'ide, ( l ) g!i : ^>NCl‘C 6 n 2 Cl(N0 2 ) 2 , colourless needles, 

platinichloride , and nitrate^ and yields ethers by treatment with 
alcohols in chloroform; the methyl ether , no. p. 164—165° (decomp.), 
dark red needles, and ethyl ether , m. p. 156—157°, red leaflets, are 
described. By boiling with alcohol and aniline, the t/r-base is con¬ 
verted into 2 - phenyh'soquinolinium chloride and 3 - ehloro -4:6- 
dinitroaniline, the latter being changed to 2: 4-dinitro-5-araiuodiphenyl- 
amine by the excess of aniline. 

By warming with water, the ^-base is transformed into an isomer Me, 
Ci-Hi 0 O 5 N 8 C1, m. p. 168° (decomp.), dark violet-red leaflets, which 
forms salts with acids very slowly, and does not yield ethers or a 
hydrazide. On the contrary the \p -base is conveited by boiling 
alcoholic phenylhydrazine into the hydrazide , 

NHPh*IT:CH*C 6 H 4 -CH:0H*NJI*0 6 H 2 Cl(N0 2 ) 2 , 
m. p. 155° (decomp.), blackish-red needles 0. S. 

Preparation of 5:5-Dialkylbarbituric Aoids Containing an 
Unsaturated Hydrocarbon Residue Attached to Nitrogen. 
Emanuel Mebck (D.R.-P. 258058. Compaie A., 1899, i, 16; 1904, 
i, 380).—5: b-Diethyl-l-allylbarbituric acid> m. p. 77°, is obtained by 
heating monoallylcarbamide (20 parts) with dietbylinalonyl chloride 
(40 parts) during fifty hours at 100—120°, whilst the latter compound 
with diallylcarbamide (sinapoline) furnishes 5 i$-dirthyU\ 
barbituric acid, b. p. 153—157°/9 mm. it M. (I. M.' 

Pyrimidines. LXII. Syntheses of Pyrimidinos Relatod 
Structurally to Pyrimidine-Nucleosides. Thwat 15. Johnson and 
Lewis H. (Jhernoff (/. Awer. Chem. Soc., 1913, 36, 585 597; 
J. Bioh Ghem., 1913, 14, 307—320).—This work was undertaken with 
the object ot establishing the conhfcitutiori of tlio nucleosides. Tiio 
simplest nucleoside of thymine, namely, 4-hydroxymethyl* D-methy I 
tetrahydropyrimid-2 :6-dione, has boon synthesised in the following 
manner. 

When thiocarbaxnide is condensed With ethyl y-ethoxy-a-mothylacoto* 
acetate (Johnson, this vol., i, 588) in presence of sodium othoxido, 
S-thio-i-ethoxymethyl-b-methyltet/rahydropyrimid-Q : Q-dione t 

m, p. 191—192°, is obtained, which crystallises in hexagonal tablets. 
On boiling this substance with chloroacetic acid and water, it is 
converted into 4:-etkoxymthyl’5-methylt6trahydro2>yrimid»2 \ G-dione, 
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p. 220 rt , which forms arborescent crystals, and when heated wit Ii 
concentrated hydrochloric acid at 125 --130° in a sealed tube yields 
4*chloroM6thyl'5-mthyltGtmhydroj)ijrimi(l- 2: 6-dione, 

J:TiI <c!>0Me> (J * 0H » 01 - 

m. p. 243°, which crystallises in plates. By the action of silver acetate 
on this ehloro-compound, the acetyl derivative, 

Nn < 90 ^M-e>°* OH * ,OAo ' 

m. p. 260 —261° (docomp.), is produced, which is hydrolysed by barium 
hydroxide with formation of 4:*ftydroxymethyl*5*niethy2t6traftydrO' 

pyrmid-2: G-di-one, NU^^^^O-OUj-OJa, m. p. 224—225° 

(decomp.), which crystallises in noddies. An attempt to convert this 
simple nucleoside into thymine and formaldehyde by hydrolysis with 
10% sulphuric acid was not successful, but on heating it with hydriodic 
acid and amorphous phosphorus it was converted into 4:5-dimebhyl- 
tetrahydropyrimid-2 : 6-dione (4:5-dimethyluraoil). K, 0. 

Abnormal Solubility of Colloidal Uric Acid. Lkopold 
Lioutwitz (Zeitech. physiol 6Vwm., 1913, 84, 416—118).—Polemical. 
Sclude and Boden (this voh, i, 404) have regarded a supersaturated 
uric acid solution as a colloid gel. Their views are now criticised. 
The passage from the aggregate of molecules in drops to the amorphous 
solid phase, and from this to the crystalline form, takes place with 
very varying velocity,* and the amorphous form can remain stablo for a 
considerable time; it is therefore unnecessary to regard it as a 
colloid* E. If. A. 

Purines. IX. 6 :8 Dihydroxy-2-thiopurine and 6-Hydroxy- 
2:8-dithiopunne. The Desulphurieation of Tbiopurines. A 
New Method of Preparing Xanthine. Uarl O. Johns and 
Alijhkt G. If ooan (/. Jitol Ohm., 1913, 14, 209—306).—6 : 8-/>£- 
hydroxy-2*titiofmrine is easily prepared in quantity by heating a 
mixturo of 4:5-diamino*6-hydroxy-2-thiopyrimi(ltno with carbamide. 

Q-/fydrojry-2 : S-dithioyurine is obtained by heating a mixturo of 
4 i 5-diamino-0 hydroxy-2«thiopyrinu<linc and thiocorbamido. 

Hypoxttnthino-2-thiolacotic acid and G :8-dihydroxypurino-2-thiolacotic 
acid can be boilod with water for hours without undergoing notable 
decomposition. When boilod with 20% hydrochloric acid they are 
hydrolysed to xanthine and uric acid respectively. G-Hydroxypurine- 
2:8‘dithioiacetic acid is more stablo, and it is not desulphurised 
by boiling for several hours with 20% hydrochloric acid, although a 
small quantity of a dihydroxypurine monothiolacotic acid is obtained. 

NH-OO'C'NH 

6 *, &*DMydroxy*24hio]m'ine, forms minute 

noodles, which do not melt at 310°; they give a brilliant muroxido 
reaction. The corresponding G: Bdiltydroxi/purmc’^thiolacctie acid 
has docomp. 225°. 

acid, (X) J{ , 0 ,, ^ K . ^ 1 ’ * 
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prepared by the action of monochloroacetic acid on thiohypoxanthino, 
decomposed at 240°, forming a violet-coloured substance. It^ is. de¬ 
composed quantitatively on boiling with 20% hydrochloric acid into 
xanthine. This forms the moat convenient procedure of preparing 
pure xanthine in quantity; it is not necessary to isolato tho^ inter¬ 
mediate thiolacetic acid. K. V* A. 

Considerations and Experiments on the Constitution of the 
Azoxy-compounds. I. and II. Angelo Angeli (AttiR*Accad* 
Zincei, 1913, [v], 22, i, 201—213, 282—293).—A summary and 
discussion of the work of the author with various collaborators 
published in recent years. R* V. 8. 

Polyazoxy-compounds. Angelo Angeli (Atti R. Accad . Lined , 
1913, [v], 22, i, 356—360).—The paper deals with the action of 
hydrogen peroxide in acetic acid solution on bisbenzeneazobenzene (Mills, 
T., 1895, 67, 929) and on the new compound , 

NPh:N-C c ir 4 ‘NO:N-0 6 H 4 -N:NPh. 

This substance is prepared by the action of sodium ethoxide on />-nitro- 
azobenzene ; it crystallises in red lamime, m. p. about 215°. 

Bisbenzeneazobenzene, when treated with hydrogen peroxide and 
glacial acetic acid, yields bisbenzeneazoxybsnzene, C 6 H 4 (N 3 (>Ph) a , which 
forms lustrous, yellow laminae, m. p. 155°. It yields a dt&romo-derivative, 
Ci 8 H 12 0 2 N 4 Br 2 , which forms yellow crystals, m. p. about 200°. The 
azoxy-compound has, therefore, probably the formula 
Ph-NO:N-C c H 4 -NO:NPh. 

On treatment with concentrated sulphuric acid for one hour on the 
water-bath, it yields a product from which a substance, C lb ll M ON 4 , 
can be extracted with benzene; it forms yellowish-greon leaflets, in. p, 
185° (yielding a zed liquid), and is probably the ^-hydroxyazo- 
compound, Ph-N 2 -C 6 H 4 -N 2 -0 6 H 4 -OH. 

Azoxybisazoxybenzcne, Ph , N 2 O'0 6 TT 4 *N 2 O*C 6 H 4 *N a O # Ph, is obtained 
from the corresponding triazo-derivative above mentioned; it forms 
lustrous, golden-yellow crystals, in. p. 230°. It yields a dibromitl e, 

^ 24 ^ 16^8 

which is a yellow, microcrystalline powder, decomposing about 265°, 
and in consequence the structural formula of the azoxy-compountl 
is probably Ph-N:NO*0 0 H 4 *NO:N-U c n 4 -NO:N*Ph. The triazoxy. 
compound also suffers Wallaces re-arrangement, for on warming with 
sulphuric acid an intense blue coloration is obtained. It. V, 8. 

The Relation between the Metallic Salts and the Soluble 
Carbonates and its Bearing on the Precipitation of Protom. 
W. Nevill Heard (/. Physiol , 1913, 46,104—129).—Since thorough 
dialysis removes all precipitation of emulsoid protein by salts of the 
heavy metals, precipitation must be associated with some removable 
constituent. The experiment of adding salts to such dialysed solutions 
shows that the production of a substance with a very low solubility 
product is the. necessary condition in causing precipitation. The only 
salt in the dialysate which is capable of producing this result is a 
hydrogen carbonate, exoept in the case of silver. The reaction of the 
metals with emulsoid protein closely follows the reaction of these 
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metals ■with soluble hydrogen carbonates, and the conclusion is ilieio- 
foro drawn that the process depends on this reaction. Probably the 
precipitation with hydrogen carbonates and carbonates acts mainly by 
the removal of the hydroxyl ions freed by the hydrolysis of these 
salts* But the results with silver nitrate and sodium chloride suggest 
that thero are othor factors. W. JD. II. 

The Soluble Metallic Compounds of Sulphurised Proteins, 
with Special Reference to Copper. Robert Uhl (Zeitsok physiol. 
Chem.t 1913, 84, 478—496).—The preparation is described of sulphur- 
protein compounds from various proteins by means of carbon disulphide. 
It is analogous to the preparation of dithiocarbamates from aliphatic 
amines. These substances are converted by salts of the heavy metals 
in presence of alkali into metal-sulphur-protein compounds which are 
soluble in water, and in which the sulphur is united to the metal. 
The compounds with copper, silver, and mercury have a high content of 
metal, are resistant to alkali, are not precipitated by protein solutions, 
are resistant to protoolybic enzymes, and do nob diffuse through an 
animal membrane. Sulphur-peptone given subcutaneously or intra¬ 
venously is relatively non-toxic. Its copper compound is also relatively 
iion-poisonous, and produces no local reaction; the animal resists doses 
of copper five times greater than when given in any other way. It is 
deposited in most of the organs except the brain and heart; most 
appears in the liver, and is then secreted into the bile. It has but 
little effect on blood pressure, and inhibits diurosis. It is bactericidal 
to staphylococci, but has no action on anthrax or trypanosomes. 

W. I). H. 

Method of Preparing Ash-free Oaseinogen and Casein 
Lucius L. Van Slyke and Alfred W\ Bosworth (7. Biol. Chem., 1913, 
14, 203—206).—The ash-free proteins weio prepared by alternate 
precipitation with dilute acid and solution in dilute ammonia several 
times, the last portion of calcium being removed by ammonium oxalate; 
after this the protein is precipitated with dilute acid and purified by 
treatmont with water, alcohol and other, being finally dried over 
sulphuric acid under reduced pressure. Elementary analyse# are 
given of both proteins; the figures are very similar. W, I). II, 

Preparation and Composition of Basic Caloiom Casein- 
ogenate and Caseinate. Lucius L, Van Slykis and Alfred W* 
Boewoimi («/. Biol. Chem ., 1913, 14, 207- -200).—Babiccalcium casein- 
ogen&te and caseinate were prepared by treating the ash-free protoin 
with calcium carbonate, or by dissolving the protom in lime-water and 
neutralising with hydrochloric acid. In tho first reaction, the amount 
of carbon dioxide displaced by the piotein was estimated, and also the 
amount of calcium in the resulting product. In the socond method tho 
calcium was also estimated. The compound contains 1*78% of calcium. 

W. D. XL 

Preparation and Composition of Unsaturated or Aoid Casein- 
ogenates and Caseinates. Lucius L. Van Slyke and Alfred W. 
Boswohtii (J. JUoL Chem ., 1913, 14, 211—225).— Those wore prepared 
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by dissolving the ash-free protein in JV/50-sodium, potassium ov am 
monium hydroxide, and caroful neutralisation with hydrochloric acid. 
The caseinates contain twice the amount of tho basic element pre¬ 
sent in the caseinogenates. Such compounds are monobasic* With 
calcium, strontium, and barium, monobasic and dibasic compounds wore 
obtained; in the caseinates twice the amount of base combines with 
the protein molecule as combines in the caseinogenatos. W. D. II. 

Valency of Molecules, and Molecular Weights of Caseinogen 
and Oasein. Lucius L. Van Slyke and Alfred W, Bosworth 
(/. Biol Ckem., 1913, 14, 227—230).—From tho study of the casein- 
ogenates and caseinates, the molecular weight of caseinogen is given as 
8888, and of casein as 4444. The valency of the protein moleculo 
in basic caseinogenates is 8, in basic caseinates, 4. \V. L). LI. 

Composition and Properties of the Brine-soluble Compound 
in Cheese. Lucius L. Van Slyke and Alfred W. Boswokth 
(/. Biol Chem. t 1913, 14, 231—236).—The protein in cheese which 
dissolves in warm 5% solution of sodium chloride is mono-caleium 
caseinate, formed from calcium caseinate by removal of part of its 
calcium by lactic acid produced from lactose in tho process of 
cheese-making. W". D. H. 

Formation of Porphyrin. II. Porphyrinogen and its 
Relation to the Blood Pigment and its Derivatives. Hank 
Fischer, Erich BabtholomXus, and Heinrich Rose (ZeitscL physiol 
Ohm 1913, 84, 262—287. Compare this vol, i, 409).-Por¬ 
phyrinogen, the first crystalline, colourless reduction product of tho 
blood pigment, is obtained by the action at the ordinary temperature 
of glacial acetic acid and hydrogen iodide, in prosonco of phoaphonium 
iodide, on haemin, mesoporphyrin or hsamatoporphyrin. It in also 
obtained from the last two substances by reducing in alkulino solution 
with sodium amalgam, or with zinc duet and iron. Porphyrinogen is 
readily reconverted into mesoporphyrin by moans of sodium mot host do, 
methyl alcoholic potassium hydroxide, alkaline potassium forrioyanido, 
or by exposure to atmospheric oxidation in neutral or alkaline solution. 

Sodium methoxide splits off phyllopyrrolo from porphyrinogen, 
The complete reduction is similar to that of human. On oxidation, 
methyl ethylmaleimmide and hicmatic acid are obtained. When 
administered to animals, porphyrinogen has a sonsibiliaing action, 
whereas mesoporphyrin has no action. 

Use is made of the sparingly soluble sodium salt for the purification 
of mesoporphyrin* On total reduction of mesoporphyrin, phylio* 
pyrrole is obtained with other products. bl K* A* 

Behaviour of the True Nucleic Aoids to Dyes. It It, Pwlurn 
(Zeitsch. physiol Cftem., 1913, 84,309—328, Compare A., 1912, i, 926). 
—Nucleic acid gives precipitates with basic dyes, but none with acid 
dyes. It is necessary to add the solution of sodium nucleate to the 
dye, otherwise the formation of colloidal gels prevents precipitation* 
Nucleic acid and tetramethyldiaminotriphenyloarbiaol give a 
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pioeipilaio having the composition of a totiubasic salt, 
0«^O v N lll I > 4 ,4(0 JI Il ? ,N sl ) f »Ll sl O. 

Treatment with alcohol extracts tho dyo, leaving a more or Iosh 
colourless residue, it is considered that an ethyl other of the dyo and 
nucleic acid are formed. 

The compound with hexamothyl-^-rosamline is also tetralusic, 
namely, 0 4i H fl7 O fll H 3fi P 4 ,4(Oy > jlI 8 qNg) l DH a O. Tb forms a remarkable 
jelly during the preparation]! which can bo drawn out into very long 
threads, it is remarkable in being entirely soluble in methyl alcohol. 
Borne decomposition takes place in alcoholic solution, part of tho dyo 
being eliminated. 

The substances are considered to be chemical rather than adsorption 
compounds, and tho whole of tlio phosphorus is shown to be fixed as 
nucleic acid. 

Orystal-violot is a vory suitable precipitant for nucleic acid, and may 
be used to purify it. 

Methylene-blue gives aprocipitito with nucleic acid, which is readily 
filtered and washed. It is entirely indifferent towards all solvents, and 
in no case could the dye be eliminated. E. l<\ A. 

Preparation of an Iron Derivative of Iodoparanucleio 
Acid. Knoll & Co. (D.B.-P. 258297. Compare A., 1909, i, 275).— 
When the iron derivative of paranucloic acid (Salltowski, A., 1901, i, 
242, 434) is dissolved in 8% hydrochloric acid, and treated at 50° with 
a solution of iodine in potassium iodide, it furnishes the iron derivative 
of iodoparanucleio add , a reddish-brown powder which has therapeutic 
properties and contains: iodine « 8%, iron m 18% phosphorus « 2%, 
and nitrogen * 12%. 

It can also be prepared from iodoc&seinogon, pepsin, and a solution 
of iron alum; or by the action of iodine on paranuoloin in the presence 
of iron alum. F. M, U. M. 

Action of Quinones on Wool and Other Protein Sub¬ 
stances. Wassili W. Bcuakvxn ( Zeifech . angew. Chm 1913, 26, 
254). - Wool is dyed reddish-brown when acted on by the vapour 
or solutions of /s-bonaoquinono. Derivatives of p bexiKoquimme act in 
a similar manner, the late of reaction and colour depending on tho 
compound employed; anthaquinone and phonauthrAquinouo are without 
action on wool, 

Bilk, leather, casein, egg-albumin, gelatin, obc., are dyed similarly by 
^-benssoquinone and its derivatives. 

The conclusion is drawn that the quinono reacts with the amino- 
groups in the protein, and in tho case of chloro-dorivativos it is 
found that part of the chlorine is eliminated as hydrogen chloride, 
although chlorine can also be detected in wool dyod with dichloro* 
benzoqninones. W. H. 0. 

Preparation of Fibrinogen by Dialysis Against Sucrose 
Syrup. Mauthor Pitork and Antony Viul (OompL rm<L, 1913, 
166, 1182—1185).—Tho plasma is dominoralisod by dialyms against a 
syiup of sucrose followed by dialysis against distilled water. Tho 

VOL. Civ. i. it g 
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plasma, placed in a collodion bag, is first immersed in the sugar syiup 
for eight to ton hours, then removed, arid tho bag and contents plaml 
in distilled water until the contents of tho bag have returned to their 
original volume. By this means practically the whole of tho mineral 
substances are removed, and the fibrinogen is deposited during tho 
second operation, thus being isolated in the minimum of time with tho 
use of but little liquid. W. <J. 

/3-Glutokyrine Sulphate. Max Siegfried (JSeitscL physiol Ckm. t 
1913, 84, 288—299).-—By tho action of silver salts and barium 
hydroxide on glutokyrine a simplification of tho glutokyrine molecule 
is brought about (compare Levene and Birchard, this vol., i, 109). 
There is no evidence that the silver and barium hydroxide treatment 
leads to a separation of the constituents of a mixture of kyriuos. 
The quotient C0 2 /N becomes smaller after treatment, but there in no 
increase in the nitrogen measured by Sbrensen’s formaldehyde method, 
indicating that no peptide linkings have been destroyed. On hydrolysis 
of the various fractions obtained during the treatment, arginine and 
lysine were obtained. Jfi. JP. A. 

The Rate of Destruction of Pepsin by the Direct Electric 
Current- W. E. Bubge (Amer. J. Physiol, 1913, 32, 41—43).—« 
The digestive activity of a solution of pepsin is decreased (as is 
that of ptyalin) by the passage through it of a direct electric current 
at a unitorm rate per unit of current. W. D. XL. 

A New Method of Isolating Trypsin. Kerry Leopold 
Kolzbebg ( J\ Biol Chem., 1913, 14, 335—339).—The addition of 
safranine to aqueous solutions of Grubler's or Fairchild's trypsin, or to 
aqueous extracts of the pancreas causes a precipitate which is strongly 
proteolytic. The precipitate contains safranine, and is sparingly soluble 
in water. Removal of the safranine, or an increase in water solubility 
has not yet been accomplished. The precipitates produced by alcohol, 
or by a mixture of alcohol and ether in the mother liquor are 
practically devoid of proteolytic activity. W. I). H, 

The Enzymes of the Pancreas. II. The Action of Calcium 
Salts ip the Generation of Trypsin from Trypsinogeu. #Iohn 
Mellanby and V. J. Woolley (</. Physiol, 1913, 46, 159 -17*J). — 
Salts of barium and strontium activate pancreatic juice as effectively 
as salts of calcium. On the addition of these salth bo thojuico the 
carbonate is piecipitated, and the inhibiting alkali (sodium carbonate) 
is thus removed; the enterokinase (which is always present in the 
juice, although in variable amounts) is then allowed to act ami 
convert fcrypsinogen into trypsin. W, D. IL. 

Action of Ammonia on Invertase. IV. Theodor Panzer 
(Beitsch, physiol Chem 1913, 84,408—416. Compare this vol., i, 113, 
541).—Invertase takes up rather more dry ammonia than diastase. 
Some of the ammonia is not removed in a vacuum, and nitrogen 
determinations indicate that part has combined with some constituent 
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of the enzyme. The treatment does not affocb the activity of the 
enzyme, but aftor the removal of the ammonia in a vacuum the 
activity is loss, indicating that some such chemical process as the 
formation of an anhydride is concerned. The conclusion is drawn 
that the presence of free carboxyl gioups is necessary for the enzymo 
activity. The mere addition of ammonia to form ammonium salts and 
aldehyde additive compounds has no effect on the specific activity. 
Tiiere is thus a difference in the active chemical groups in diastase and 
invextase as already indicated in the experiments {loc. ciu) with 
anhydrous hydrogen chloride. E. F. A. 

Synthetical Properties of Emulsin. Vernon K. Kiueisle 
(Biochem. Bull. , 1913, 2, 227).—An emulsin which produced J-man- 
delonitrile from amygdalin, two years later produced the d-variety. 
This is explained by the supposition that the fresh emulbin contains 
two enzymes, one of which synthesises the d-nitrile from benzaldehyde 
and hydrocyanic acid, whilst the other, which is less stable, eyntheaibos 
the J-nitrilo. Fresh emulsin from sweet almonds produces the J-, and 
from bitter almonds the d-nitrile. W. JL). H. 

The Biochemical Synthesis of /3-Methylglucoside in a 
Neutral Liquid, not Participating in the Reaction. Emile 
Boukquelot and Em. Verdon {Gornpt. rend 1913, 156, 1264—1266; 
J\ Pharm. Chmi., 1913, [vii], 7, 482—486),—Emulsin, although 
insoluble in acetone, will bring about the synthesis of /i-methyl- 
glucoside by its action on a solution of dextrose and methyl alcohol in 
acetono containing 20% of water. This synthesis in acetone solution 
is as complete as in alcoholic solution, but is somewhat slower at first. 
Thus the ferment is capable of synthesising and hydrolybing glucosides 
in a neutral liquid, such as acetone, in which it is completely insoluble 
(compare A., 1912, i, 593). \V, U, 

The Enzymes of the Oharaoter of Emulsin. Leopold 
R osBNTiiALKit (Biochem. Beitech., 1913, 50, 486-496).- Adopting 
Euler’s suggestion as to nomenclature, the enzymo which brings about 
the hydroxynitrile synthesis is termed the otryniinlese, whereas that 
which causes the scission of the former substance is called the oxy- 
9 dtrilase. The conclusion is drawn that oxynitiilese is not identical 
with 8-emulsin (amygdalase + prun&so), because (1) a preparation 
which has been heated for some time at 40° can still cause tho 
synthesis of an optically active nitrile, whereas it does not lead to tho 
decomposition of amygdalin. (2) A preparation which has been 
treated successively with acid and then with alkali (to neutralise the 
acid) behaves in a similar way. (8) Filtrates from the precipitates 
produced by copper sulphate, by saturation with magnesium sulphate 
or half-satuiation with ammonium sulphate, produce no synthetic 
action, although they exert the degrading action. The experiments on 
which these conclusions are founded did not, however, always yield 
concordant results. The conclusion is also drawn tliat oxynitvilase 
and oxynitrilese are different. The grounds aid (X) that tho latter is 
moio rapidly inactivated by tho action of benzaldehyde cyanohydrin, 

V !/ * 
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(2) In several fruits of Umbelliferse, only the oxynitrilase is prosent. 

(3) Preparations can be artifically obtained which contain only tho 

oxynitrilese. & 

Reversible Enzyme Aotion. Hydrolysis and Synthesis 
of Fats by a Lipase. Uao Lombroso (Chew* Zc%tr^ 1913, i, 
1043—1044; from Arch. Farmacol. sperim ., 1912, 14, 429—459).— 
Pancreatic secretion and intestinal juice were used as sources of lipase. 
At 37° hydrolysis of fats sets in immediately and continues until 80% 
has been changed. Synthesis is slow, requiring thirty to forty hours 
before it can be detected, and the amount is extremely small. The 
addition of bile had not the slightest effect on the synthetic process, 
but it accelerates the hydrolytic changes. Prolonged heating at 40° 
damages the hydrolytic enzyme, but does not affect the synthetic. 
Glycerol lessens the destructive influence of heat, but oleic acid has no 
such influence. The synthetic enzyme in the pancreas is nob favoured 
by prolonged contact with either glycerol or oleic acid before thoso are 
mixed Pancreatic juice preparations which contain the synthetic 
enzyme have only feeble lipoclastic properties. The addition of fats 
retards the synthetic changes, but does not stop them. Intestinal 
secretions which are active hydrolytically have no synthetic activity. 

E. F. A. 

Enzyme Aotion. V. Action of Neutral Salts on the Activity 
of Castor Bean Lipase. K. George Falx (J. Amt. Ghent. Hoc , 1913, 
35, 601—616. Compare Falk and Nelson, A., 1912, i, 522, 593; Falk 
and Hamlin, this vol., i, 303 ; Falk, this vol., i, 433) —An account iH 
given of experiments to determine the influence of neutral salts on the 
activity of a castor bean lipase preparation towards ethyl butyrate. 
In all cases, the change in the activity was found to be a continuous 
function of the concentration of the added salt. The activities, as 
compared with those of pure aqueous solutions, were decreased by tho 
uni-univalent salts, by the chlorides and nitrates of barium and 
calcium (except for dilute solutions) and magnesium, by sodium 
oxalate, and by dilute solutions of sodium sulphate, Tho activities 
were increased by dilute solutions of tho chlorides of barium and 
calcium, by concentrated solutions of sodium sulphate, by magnesium 
sulphate, and by manganous chloride and sulphate. Potassium sulphate 
solutions did not affect the activity. 

The retarding action is probably due to coagulation of tho enzyme 
by the salts, the ions of which produce their individual specific t Hoots 
in each case. The accelerating action cannot be so easily explained, 
except perhaps for cases in which an increased formation of active 
lipase may be assumed (compare Falk and llamlin, foe. cU.). E. < l . 

Enzyme Aotion. VI. Specificity of Lipase Action K. Ukokujs 
Falk (J. Amer. Chun. Soc. } 1913,35,616—624) —An account is given 
of the effect of methyl and ethyl alcohols, acetone, glycerol, and 
dextr ose on the activity of a preparation of lipase from the castor bean. 
Solutions of the alcohols and acetone exerted an inhibiting action on 
the hydrolysis of ethyl butyrate, the effect increasing with the con- 
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eentration, but solutions of glycerol and dextrose did not produce any 
inhibiting effect except perhaps in concentrated solutions. It is con¬ 
sidered probable that the simpler esters exert a specific inhibiting 
action on the activity of lipase similar to that exerted by the simpler 
alcohols, and that higher esters exert a smaller inhibiting action like 
that exerted by glycerol. This view is in harmony with tho results 
obtained on testing tho activity of castor bean lipase with solutions of 
methyl and ethyl acetates, ethyl butyrato, and glyceryl triacetate. In 
the light of theso results, glyceryl triacetate is regarded as the most 
suitable ester for testing lipolytic activity. JE. 0. 

Enzyme Action. VII. Further Study of the Hydrolytic 
Action of Amino-acids on Esters. Makston Lovell Hamlin 
(J.tAmsr. ChemJSoc., 1013, 35,624—632).—In continuation of the study 
of the hydrolytic action of certain amino-acids on esters (Falk and 
Nelson, A., 1912, i, 593) it has been found that glycine, glutamic acid, 
and aspartic acid exert a varying action on methyl and ethyl acetates, 
glyceryl triacetate, phenyl acetate, ethyl butyrato, and ethyl and 
phenyl benzoates. If these esters are arranged in the order of 
decreasing amounts of hydrolysis, the order varies with the hydrolytic 
agent used, namely, water, glycine, or glutamic or aspartic acid, and 
this indicates that the action is selective. Solutions containing both 
glycine and acetic acid exert a smaller hydrolytic action on methyl 
acetate and ethyl butyrate than do solutions of acetic acid alone. 

E. G. 


Preparation of Thrombokinase from Fibrin. H. L. F. Bus- 
well (Proc. Physiol. Hoc,, 1913, iii; J. Physiol, 46).—Distilled water 
extracts thrombokinase from washed fibrin, but not thrombin. 

W. D. 11. 

Glyoxylase. Henry D* Dakin and Harold W. Dudlijy (/. Biol 
Oksm., 1913,14,423—431).—The catalyst, glyoxylass, studied converts 
motbylglyoxal into lactic acid, and phcnylglyoxal into mundelic acid. 
Evidence is presented that tho agent is an enzyme; it in contained in 
aqueous extracts of muscle, liver, blood corpuscles, yonst colls, and tho 
tissues of tho oyster, but not in serum, potatoes, or eulturns of the 
B, by lymetis. The acids yielded are mixtures of tho leave- and inactive 
forms. J t is possible that more than one enzyme is concerned. 

W. I). H, 

Compounds of Carboxyarylarsinic Acids with Amino-acids 
Derived from Proteins. Hippuroarsinic Acid. Lours IIuoounkn^ 
and Albert Morel {J. Phmn. Ohm*, 1913, [vii], 7, 383-389),-- 
Hippuroarsinic acid and arsenohippuric acid have boon prepared, and 
their physiological actions compared with those of bonssarsmic acid and 
arsenobenzoic acid. 

Diohloroarsmobonzoyl chloride (Fournoan and Ochslin, A,, 1912, 
i, 928) reacts with glycine in presence of iY-sodium hydroxide solution 
to give a liquid from which, on addition of hydrochloric acid, hippur- 
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aisine oxide is precipitated along with some benzarsine oxide. Thin 
precipitate on solution in sodiutn hydroxide solution is oxidised ^ by 
hydrogen peroxide to a mixture of benzarsinic and hippuroarsmie acid 
and the former is precipitated completely on adding hydrochloric ac»u 
in excess. The filtrate is made alkaline and concentrated under reduced 
pressure. On adding alcohol there separate trisodiunb hiopvraTbhtuti*, 
Na 2 As0 3 -0 6 H 4 -C0-NH*0H 2 -C0 a Na,4H 2 0, which crystallises from 
alcohol in needles, and on treatment with alcohol and liydioohloiie 
acid furnishes crystalline hippurarsinic acid , 

H 2 AsO 8 -C 0 H 4 -CO-NH ;0H 2 -C0 2 H, 

which is very soluble in water, bub like the analogous substances 
decomposes when its aqueous solution is boiled with calcium or barium 
chloride or magnesia mixture. On reduction by KShrlich and 
JBertheim’h method, it yields arsenohippuric acid, 

CO 2 H*CH 2 , NH*CO , O 0 H 4 *A&:As* 0 (J H 4 *CO*N1I*O1I 2 , OO ? I1, 
a yellow powder, soluble in solutions of alkali carbonates or phosphates, 
forming unstable solutions, which deposit highly toxic arsine oxides, 
but gives solutions in alkali hydroxides, which are stable in the 
absence of air, and have a toxicity similar to those of solutions of 
arsenobenzoic acid. T. A, 11, 


Physiological Chemistry. 


Oalorimetrioal Experiments on Warm-blooded Animals. 
Archibald Y. Hill and (M!is&) A. M. Hill (J. Physiol,, 19111, 46, 
81—103).—An automatic self-registering respiration calorimeter for 
small, warm-blooded animals is described; by its use it is possible 
to estimate within 2% the total heat liberated, in Listing mill at 
15°, the heat production por gram is constant if the animals are 
moro than one-third the size of the full-grown animal; For smaller 
specimens the figure rises rapidly, and may reach 70% greater than 
for grown animals. If the body surface is and tlio weight II, 
then m rats, 6 f «10 x IF 2 / 3 . The rate of heat production to during 
inanition is not constant, being 140 cal. per sq. cm. lor small 
animals, 99 for medium-sized, and 110 for largo animals. Any 
assumption that heat production is determined by heat loss is 
therefore unjustifiable. The high value in small animals is probably 
not due to their smallne&s, but to their youth, and consequently 
high chemical activity. Rats fed on biscuit at 15° give out 13;/, 
more heat than when fasting. 11 this is duo to Hubnor's specific 
dynamic value of foodstuffs, It suggests that the animals, even when 
fasting, give out more heat than is necessary to keop them warm. 
If the animals are kept in the calorimeter in groups, the heat 
production is lessened, because contact prevents heat loss, and 
especially as company promotes sleep and rest; they certainly grow 
faster. W. 1). U. 
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Oxygen Capacity of the Blood Pigment. Wilhelm Manohot 
(Zeftsch, physwL Chew., 1913, 84, 306—308).—Polemical. A roply 
to Burn (this vol., i, 306) and to Butterfield (A., 1912, ii, 820). 

E. E. A. 

The Phosphorus content of the Blood of Normal and Para- 
thyroidectomised Dogs. Isidor Greenwald (J. Biol. Ckm ., 1913, 
14, 369—379).—After removal of the parathyroid glands, the total 
phosphorus of the blood and serum is increased, even at a time 
when the tremors are slight. The increase may be as much as 
160 mg. of phosphorus per Hlo. of blood. The greater part of this 
increase is in the fraction which is iusoluble in the usual lipoid 
solvents, but is soluble in a mixture of dilute hydrochloric or acetic 
and picric acids. W. T). IT. 

Formation of Lactic Acid from Dextrose, Glyceraldehyde, 
and Dihydroxyacetone in the Blood of the Ox and Pig. Adam 
Lokb (Bmhm. Zeitsch., 1913, 50, 450--456).—The red <orpu*cles of 
the ox and pig, which do not cause glycolysis of cither the blood- 
sugar or added sugar, and only produce a small amount of lactic 
ncul, nevertheless show either as high (pig) or oven a higher (ox) 
capacity for producing lactic acid from glyceraldehyde than the 
blood of the dog, which has considerable glycolytic action. The 
red corpuscles of the pig have, furthermore, a considerably greater 
capacity than those of either the dog or ox of converting dihydroxy¬ 
acetone into lactic acid. S. B. S. 

The Formation of Lactic Acid from Carbohydrates in Laked 
Blood. Walter Griesjiacii {Biochem. Ztitsch., 1913, 50, 467—*460). 
—Prom the blood of the ox and dog, cell-froe blood solutions can be 
obtained, which, while they do not act on dextrose, ctni convert 
(//-glyceraldehyde and dihydroxyacetone into lactic acid as 
vigorously as the intact corpuscles. A mixture of racemic and 
7-aeids is thereby produced, as is the case when the intact corpuRclos 
are employed. The conclusion is drawn that the degradation of 
sugar into lactic acid takes place in two phases, and by two 
ferments; in the ono phase the conversion of the dextrose into 
glyceraldehyde takes place, and this action is only 2 >oshible when 
the colls are intact; in the second phase, the aldehyde is converted 
into lactic acid, and for this process the intact cell is not necessary. 

R. B. S. 


The Estimation of the So-called “Residual Reduction" of 
the Blood. Paul Mayer (Bioehm, Zeit^rh., 1913, 50, 362—388).— 
By "residual reduction" is meant the reduction of Folding's 
solution after the sugar in the blood has been removed by fer¬ 
mentation with yeast. It is now shown that pure dextrose solutions 
(0*1%), after treatment with various races of pure yeasts, also show 
a " residual reduction," after removal of proteins, etc., by colloidal 
iron hydroxide. This is due to substances derived from the yeast 
itself, and tbe concentrated solutions, after treatment, show reactions 
for amino-acids and, in most cases, also for purine substances. 

8. B. fl. 
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The Formaldehyde Titration of Proteins. II. Kkibdiucii 
Obermayer and § R obert Willueim (Biochem, ZeUnch., 1913, 60, 
369—385. Compare A., 1912, ii, 399).—It is possible, by Hdrenson’s 
method, to estimate the reactive amino-groups in a pioloin, and the 
ratio of this reactive amino-nitrogon to the total nitrogen is 
designated the “ amino-index.” In eugiobulin the mean value 
(21*5) of the index is higher than that of albumin (about 12). In 
mammals the value for pseudoglobulin is about the same as that 
for eugiobulin, but in birds it does not differ very much from that 
of albumin (the mean value is about 15). By moans of the deter 
mination of this iudex it is possible to show that the various protein 
fractions of serum are not homogeneous substances. It is also 
possible to demonstrate differences in the sera of different species, 
and the fraction salted out by 25—30% ammonium sulphale has a 
higher “amino-index” in the case of a hen (28*5- -32*5) than In 
the case of an ox (19—21*5). The serum of the horse is similar to 
that of the ox, ana the serum of the goose is similar to that of the 
hen; it is therefore possible that the “amino-indox ” of a definite 
fraction may be characteristic for definite classes of animals. 

R. B. H. 

The Specificity of Immunity Reactions, and their Explana¬ 
tion as Colloidal Chemical Phenomena. Kurt Iandsteinku 
(.Biochem . Zeitsch , 1913, 50, 17(5 —184).—The author does not regard 
the contention of Michaelis and Davidsolm (this vol., i, 121), that 
certain immunity reactions are not of colloidal chemical character, 
as justified. The view was arrived at on the ground that certain 
precipitin reactions are independent to a large extent of the 
hydrogen ion concentrations. Attention is especially called to the 
fact that serum, blood corpuscles, etc., of different species exert (he 
maximum action in the presence of different hydrogen ion con¬ 
centrations. This point is illustrated by tho adsorption of rieinus 
agglutin, by the different strengths of acid or alkali which luemolyse 
the corpuscles, by the differences in tho agglutination of slromnta, 
and the differences in the precipitability of the sera preeipilfiling 
reagents. H, B. H. 

The Coagulation of the Blood. The Significance of Variotm 
Physico-chemical Processes in the Action of Thrombin. M, 
Latosbbro (Biochem. Zeitaeh,, 1913, 50, 245 272). -The temperature 
curve of reaction velocity of blood coagulation is tho result of at 
least two concurrent processes. The main process is tin* reaction 
between the thrombin and fibrinogen, and in apparently of a 
chemical character. The’other reaction, which is antagonistic to 
the first, is an inhibition of the thrombin action due to its adsorp 
tion by the proteins of the serum. Both processes are accelerated 
by increase of temperature, which exerts therefore a twofold 
influence on the clot formation. Tho temperature curve depends 
to a large extent on the conditions of tho experiment. In such 
combinations, in which the adsorption process is reduced to a 
minimum, the dotting reaction resembles a formentalivo proeoMa 
with an optimal temperature of 35—40°. Tn the combination, 
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magnesium sulphate plasma -I Schmidt's thrombin, which is par- 
1 icularly favourable to adsorption processes, ihero is a diminution 
of the reaction velocity even at 17- 20°. Tho adsorption of 
tlirojubiu by tho serum proteins increases with temperature, and 
is only partly reversible, Tho conversion of the serum thrombin 
into its inactive “ mciathrombiii ” form is simply duo to adsorp 
tion; the reactivation by Schmidts method by means of alkalis 
being simply the breaking down of the adsorption compound. The 
general results indicate that there aro no facts which are 
antagonistic to the idea of a fermentative process in clotting. 

S. B. S. 

Water Drinking. XIV. The Digestive Efficiency of Saliva 
as Increased by Dilution -with Water. Olaf Bergeim and 
Philip B. Hawk (J, Amer Ohm . Soc, 1913, 35, 461—47G),—Mattill 
and Hawk (A., 1932, ii, 65) have shown that the drinking of large 
volumes of water with meals increases the amount of carbohydrate 
digested. Experiments which Iiave now been made in vitro show 
that the dilution of normal human saliva increases its digestive 
efficiency. The optimum dilution depends on tho nature of the 
diluent, and is 4 volumes for (V3% sodium chloride solution and 
7 volumes for water. Water, softened by the addition of lime 
water, exerts an inhibiting effect, due principally to the presence 
of magnesium hydroxide. E. 6. 

The Action of Sugar on Digestion. Erwin Thomsen (ZeitHch, 
physiol, OTwwl, 1913, 84, 425—436) —Sucrose has no diioct action on 
the stomach, or on the secretion of pancreatic juice and bile. Its 
action on the small intestine is due to prolongation of gastric 
digestion without altering the secretions. The lengthening of gastric 
digestion is due to the occurrence of long pauses in tho emptying 
of the stomach. Sucrose is completely or almost completely 
absorbed in tho small intestine in large quantities, but it delays 
the absorption of the ohymo. W. IV, II. 

The Pepein-Ohymosin Question. A. Uakocky (ZvitHvh yhyM, 
OJwM'i 1913, 84, 329—353. Compare A., 1911, i, 837). The question 
of tho identity of the milk coagulating and protein digesting 
enzymes ishound*up with nature and age of tho animal. llassolt 
(A., 1911, i, 248), Porter (A., 1911, i, 698), and Ihirgc (A., 1912, i, 
148) liavo all established the presence of a special milk coagulating 
enzyme in the stomach of the calf. In such infusions where the two 
enzymes aro present they can be separated by Truinmarstcn’s casein 
method, but with tho stomach infusions from other animals which 
contain no obymosin no such separation could be effected. The 
power of coagulating milk is inseparably bound up with the peptic 
enzyme. 

Tn a similar manner elustiu may be used to adsorb pepsin, whereas 
it has no effect on ohymosiu Tina method enables the two enzymes 
to bo separated in the gastric juice of the calf, but not* in tluit of 
other animals. In slightly acid solution (df/200 hydrochloric acid) 
edestin adsorbs ehymosin, but there is no action when the acidity 
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is increased (iT/80-acid). On digestion with, water, the adsorbed 
chymosin is recovered from the edestin. 

Pepsin in the ox and in the calf appears to have the same pro¬ 
perties, and that derived from the two sources is the same. 

Milk is coagulated in the stomach in all mammals from the first 
day of life onwards. The ruminants and such animals as the horse 
and the pig secrete both pepsin and chymosin. Human beings 
secrete pepsin only, whilst in dogs and cats neither pepsin nor 
chymosin is present, and the coagulation is due to other factors 
which are at present but imperfectly understood. E. F. A. 

Formation of PJastein. I. P. Glagolev ( Biocham . Zeitsch 1913, 
50, 162—173).—Formation of plastein has characteristics of a fer¬ 
mentative character, in that it takes place in the presence of minute 
quantities of the digestive fluid, requires a certain definite reaction 
of the medium, and does not take place if the digestive fluid is first 
boiled. It appears to be a generative process, in that when pro¬ 
duced by rennin powder (Witte's), natural gastric juice, or 
papayotin, there is a diminution of the reactive amino-groups, as 
determined by Sorensen's formaldehyde titration. Plastein 
formation is a reversible process, and depends on the quantities of 
ferment, concentration of reacting substances, and reaction of the 
medium. The reversibility of the reaction can even be detected in 
very concentrated syrupy solutions. S. B. S. 

Synthetic Powers of the Organism of the Dog. Wilhelm 
Stepp (Zeitsch. physiol . Ghem 1913, 84, 359—360. Compare A., 
1911, ii, 1002 ; this vol., i, 419).—This is a reply to Abderhalden's 
criticism of the author's work. The death which follows feeding 
mice on nutriment boiled in alcohol is attributed to destruction of 
lipoids, and doubt is expressed whether mice possess the synthetic 
powers to construct these substances from simple cleavage products. 

W. D. H, 

Metabolism Experiments on Farathyroidectomised Dogs. 
Isidob Grbexwald (J. Biol . Ghem., 1913, 14, 363—367)—After 
removal of the parathyroids, the excretion of phosphorus in tho 
urine is lessened; there is no increase of phosphorus in the f <xces; 
apparently it is retained in the body. This retention appears to be 
primary, and not secondary to the retention of sodium or potassium, 
or of both. In no experiments did the retention of tho bases 
precede that of phosphorus. Whether the changes are the cause 
of tetany is questionable. W. D. H. 

The Carbohydrate-sparing Action of Alcohol. O. Timjkl, 
E. Brezina, and Arnold Durig (Biochem. Zeitsch, 1913, 50, 
296—345).—The method of experiment was as follows. A human 
subject was kept on a carbohydrate-rich diet. A large quantity of 
dextrose or lasvulose was then ingested, and the respiratory quotient 
was determined at definite intervals afterwards, while the subject 
was kept in a state of rest, The results thus obtained were com- 
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pared with those where the experiment was carried out m a 
similar manner, but where alcohol was ingested in addition to a 
carbohydrate. After ingestion of 100 grams of dextrose, it was 
found that the respiratory quotient sank at first, but began to rise 
after half an hour, until after two hours it gradually rose to 1. 
After an interval, it gradually sank, until after four hours it 
reached the original value. Repeated doses of 100 grams of dextrose 
administered to a subject on carbohydrate-rich diet finally caused 
only a slight rise in the respiratory quotient. The sugar in this 
case was neither burnt, excreted as such, nor found in the blood¬ 
stream. Laevulose acted in a similar manner, but the action was 
somewhat more marked than that of dextrose. By repeated doses 
of 30 grams of laevulose, the respiratory quotient could be main¬ 
tained for a long time at 1. The general effect of the ingestion of 
alcohol with the sugar was to depress the respiratory quotient as 
compared with the control experiments without alcohol. The 
addition caused no change in the calories used up. In the first 
period, it was calculated that 70—100 mg. of alcohol were burnt 
per minute. The depression of the respiratory quotient is not due 
to the narcotic action of the alcohol, as this is uninfluenced by 
other narcotics, such as opium. The conclusion is therefore drawn 
that alcohol exerts a carbohydrate-sparing action in the metabolism. 

S. B. S. 


Nitrogenous Metabolism. Emil Abderftalden and Arno E. 
LAMPi (Zeitsch. physiol . Ch&m., 1913, 84, 361—362).—Polemical. 
A reply to Grafe (this vol., i, 547). W. D. H. 

Intermediary Metabolism of Amino-acids. Henry D. Dakin 
(«/■. Biol. Chern.) 1913, 14, 321—333).—Serine, cysteine, proline, 
ornithine, and arginine all yield large amounts of sugar in glycosuric 
dogs. Valine, leucine, woleucine, lysine, histidine, phenylalanine, 
and tryptophan yield little or no sugar. Arginine is thus the only 
amino-acid with more than five carbon atoms which yields sugar, 
and in this case the ornithine moiety is responsible for the action. 
Amino-acids with branched chains yield little or no sugar. Proline 
is the only cyclic amino-acid which yields sugar readily; the opening 
of the ring is the first step in the breakdown. Phenylalanine, 
tyrosine, and tryptophan all contain an alanine side-chain, but yield 
no su^ar, although alanine itself does; this indicates that the side- 
chain is broken up. 

Ornithine, lysine, arginine, proline, tryptophan, and di-iodo- 
tyrosine do not yield acetoacetic acid in marked amounts when 
added to blood perfusing a dog's liver. W. D. H. 

The Behaviour of Some Hydantoin Derivatives in Meta¬ 
bolism. II. 2-Thiohydantoins. Howard B. Lewis (/. Biol. 
Chem ., 1913, 14, 245—256).—2-Thiohydantoin is toxic for rabbiN ; 
the toxicity is increased by the substitution of an alkyl group in the 
4-position. 2-Thio-4-methylhydantoin is less toxic, and 2-thio- 
hydantoin-4-acetic acid is not toxic in doses of 2 grams. 2-Thio- 
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4-methylhydantoin in fatal doses causes albuminuria in rabbits. 
Tlie sulphur is not oxidised. W. 1). H. 

Purine Metabolism. I. Uricolysis in the Human Subject. 
Alonzo E. Taylor and William 0. Hose (/. Biol. Chew., 1913, 14 ; 
419—422).—The nitrogen of milk and eggs was replaced by that in 
sweetbreads. The purine nitrogen of the urine was increased; this 
increase is due solely to uric acid. More than half the ingested 
nitrogen was, however, either destroyed in the alimentary tract 
before absorption, or was converted in metabolism into non-purine 
substances, presumably urea. W. D. H. 

The Utilisation of Ammonia in Protein Metabolism. Alonzc 
E. Taylor and A. I. Ringer (/. Biol. Cfam, 1913, 14, 407—418. 
Compare this vol, i, 548).—In dogs during inanition, and stil] 
more in diabetic dogs, ammonium carbonate given by the moutl: 
led to a retention of nitrogen; given under the skin it was promptly 
eliminated. The administration of urea was followed by complete 
elimination of all the nitrogen. Ammonia given to man on a 
protein-free diet was retained to the extent of two-thirds. The 
presence of carbohydrates in the food is not a necessary factor ir 
the retention of nitrogen from ammonia. It is suggested that the 
nitrogen is retained because of a reversible reaction that leads tc 
combination with the a-ketonic- or a-hydroxy-acids to form amino- 
acids, which may be used in the synthesis or sparing of the bodj 
proteins. *W. D. H. 

The Action of Completely Cleaved Nutriment on the 
Alimentary Canal. Otto Cohnheim (Zeitsch. physiol Chem., 1913, 
84, 419—424).—Although it has been shown that animals car 
maintain nitrogenous equilibrium on protein food which is broker 
down to the simplest constituents, no note has hitherto been made 
on the effect of such diet on the alimentary canal itself. There are 
other factors, such as taste, consistence, etc., which influence 
digestion in addition to chemical composition. In the present 
research,, however, in a dog with a duodenal fistula fed on twc 
commercial specimens of such nutriment (erepton and hapan), nc 
effect pn the time of digestion in the stomach or on the amount oi 
digestive juices secreted could be found, when compared with what 
occurs on a usual diet. These preparations were found to be well 
absorbed when administered by the rectum. W. D. H. 

The Preparation of Dry Animal Organ Material Albrecht 
Kossel ( Zeitsck physiol Chem., 1913, 84, 354—358).—An elaborate 
apparatus is described which enables animal organs to be frozen 
solid by means of carbon dioxide snow, cut into small pieces, and 
dried below 0°, Colourless or reddish-grey powders are thus 
obtained from the original organs. E. F. A. 

The Relative Influence of Weak and Strong Bases on the 
Rate of Oxidations in the Unfertilised Egg of the Sea Urchin. 
Jacques Lobb and Hakdolfh Wastbneys ( J . Biol Chem ., 1913, 14, 
355^ 382). Weak bases, which are more efficient in causing 
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artificial parthenogenesis, are also more efficient in raising the rate 
of oxidation in the unfertilised egg-cell. This lends support to 
the view that bases cause parthenogenesis by accelerating oxidation. 

W. D. H. 


Chemistry of Embryonio Growth. I. Certain Changes in 
the Nitrogen Ratios of Developing Trout Eggs. Ross A. 
Gortner (J. Am*r t Ohem . Soo ., 1913, 35, 632—644).— An account is 
given of a study of the nitrogenous constituents of trout eggs at 
various stages of development. It is probable that the egg does 
not lose any nitrogen before hatching, but afterwards it suffers a 
rapid loss, until in twenty-one days after hatching, 21*96% of the 
total nitrogen has disappeared. During its development into the 
fish, the egg loses 25*35% of its weight, of which 37*26% is due 
to non-protein matter (fats, etc.) and 62*74% to proteins, and 
simultaneously basic forms of nitrogen increase at the expense of 
the monoamino-acids. Urea and uric acid are not produced in 
any considerable quantity. The composition of the nitrogenous 
substances which disappear indicates that there is a selective 
utilisation of the nitrogen compounds by the developing fish. It is 
probable that some of the energy of development is derived from 
the shifting of the nitrogen ratios, and it is suggested that as the 
change from monoamino-acids to basic nitrogen compounds proceeds 
the energy relations may perhaps be changed and heat liberated. 

E. G. 


Chemical Differentiation of the Central Nervous System. 

I. Comparison of the Brain of the Albino Rat at Birth with 

that of the Foetal Pig. (Mis**) Ma'ihilde L. Koch (J, Bioh Ckem ., 
1913, 14, 267—279).—Estimation of the constituents of the brain 
of the rat at birth shows it to be as chemically undifferentiated as 
the brain of a 50—100 mm. length foetal pig. The correspondence 
is further supported histologically. If the nervous systems are 
assumed to be in corresponding states when motor control is 
obtained, and Donaldson's law is correct that the nervous system is 
in the same state at corresponding physiological ages, then the brain 
of the rat at birth should correspond chemically with the 100 nun. 
foetal pig brain. This was found to be the case. W. D. H. 

Chemical Differentiation of the Central Nervous System* 

II. A Comparison of Two Methods of Preserving Nerve- 

tissue for Chemical Examination. Waldesi\r Koch and (Miss) 
Mathilde L. Koch (/. BioL Clvm., 1913, 14, 281—282).—The 
material was placed directly in 95% alcohol, and part was dried 
at 95°. The latter process was found to seriously affect the 
analyses, the most important change produced being a destruction 
of phosphatides \ this was more marked in brains than in spinal 
cords. W. D. H. 

Distribution of Nerves in the Heart. (Miss) Winifred 0. 
Cullis and (Mrs.) Enid M. Tribe (J . PhyM, 9 1913, 46, HI—150). 
—After section of the auriculo-venlricular bundle in rabbit and cat, 
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pilocarpine and muscarine no longer inhibit ventricular activity; 
they act on the auricles as usual, and are antagonised by atropine; 
atropine has no effect on the ventricles. Under similar conditions 
adrenaline produces its normal augmentor effect on the ventricles. 
From this, it appears that the ventricle does not receive vagus 
fibres, and that the normal effect of the vagus on the ventricles is 
therefore indirect through the auricle; further, the ventricle must 
be supplied with sympathetic fibres, which reach it not only by 
way of the auriculo-ventricular bundle. W. D. H. 

Action of Certain Drugs on Isolated Strips of Ventricle. 

Constance Leltham (J . Physiol ., 1913, 46, 151—158).— 
Experiments are recorded with isolated strips of ventricle which 
confirm the findings of Cullis and Tribe (see preceding abstract). 

W. D. H. 


Action of Dyes on the Isolated Frog’s Auricle. A. J. Clark 
( Proc . Physiol . Soc , 1913, xx; J. Physiol ., 46).—The exeUed auricle 
and fibres of the frog’s heart beat in Ringer’s fluid for some hours. 
Neutral-red dissolved in the fluid stains the muscular fibres red, 
but does not injure them. If the alkalinity of the fluid is increased, 
the fibres remain red as long as they exhibit activity, but when the 
concentration of alkali is sufficient to arrest activity, they turn 
yellow. This agrees with Warburg’s observations on sea-urchin 
eggs, and supports the conclusion that normally animal cells are 
not permeable to hydroxyl ions. W. D. H. 


The Presence of Trimyri&tin and Cephalin in the Liver. 
Armando Frank (Biochem. Zeitsch 1913, 50, 273—282).—The 
coagulated and dried ox-liver was extracted by acetone, from which 
solution, on keeping, a crystalline substance separated, which was 
identified as trimyristiu. The liver powder was then extracted with 
light petroleum. The extract thus obtained was dissolved in ether 
and precipitated with acetone. The precipitate was redissolved, 
filtered, and then reprecipitated with acetone, and this procedure 
was repeated many times. The substance was, in composition and 
properties, nearly allied to the cephalin isolated from brain by 
Tbudichum and others. Experiments were carried out which tend 
to show that the so-called liver jecorin is cephalin contaminated with 
other substances, such as sugar. g # g # 


Estimation of Adrenaline. Thomas R. Elliott (Proc. Physiol. 
' 0< V’ ** ?\ a | v Physiol., 46).—Many workers give adrenaline 

° h f® *®°, low owi “g to faulty extraction and estimation. 
At Dirth nearly all the adrenaline is in the outside paraganglia: in 
the adult the two suprarenals contain 8—9 mg. In septic con- 
^P to a quarter of this value. Estimations may 
2.5S b ? the effect on arterial pressure, or by the new colorimetric 
+ f F ° bn D ems with phosphotungstic acid. The two 

tbe same > but the lat ter is much the simpler 
and quicker method. ^ D 
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The Iodine and Phosphorus Contents, Size, and Physio¬ 
logical Activity of the Foetal Thyroid Gland. Frederic Fenger 
(«/. Biol . Chem , 19 LB, 14, 897—405),—Functional therapeutic activity 
and the presence of iodine coincide in the foetal human thyroid 
as in extra uterine life. The amount of iodine during the last 
three months of foetal life is uniform in the various seasons. The 
foetal thyroid is relatively large, and contains more iodine and 
phosphorus per unit of body weight than those from mature 
animal?. This is especially the case for females. Enlarged thyroid 
glands were found in small foetuses. The enlarged glands, as in 
the adult, contain less iodine and more phosphorus than the 
normal. Enlargement of the foetal thyroid is common, and is 
probably the consequence of insufficient supply or faulty assimilation 
of iodine on the part of the pregnant animal. W. D. H. 

The Changes in Metabolism Produced by the Extirpation 
of Thyroids and Parathyroids. Raffaelh Paladino (Biochem. 
Zeitsch., 1913, 50, 497—507).—The experiment* were earned out on 
dogs. The parathyroids and thyroids appear to exert a consider¬ 
able influence on the phosphorus metabolism, for after extirpation 
the amount of phosphate excreted (chiefly in the form of phosphates 
of alkaline earths) increases to three times the normal amount. The 
amount of calcium excreted diminishes. There is no marked 
change in the nitrogen excretion. S. B. S. 

The Relation of the Corpus Lufceum to Lactation. Charles 
H. O’Donoghue (Proc, Physiol Soc., 1913, vi; J. Physiol ., 46).—In 
rabbits, if the rupture of the Graafian follicles in the ovary is 
followed by the formation of corpora lutea, there is also growth of 
the mammary glands, but there is no such growth if corpora lutea 
do not form. W. D. H. 

Biochemistry of the Female Genitalia. III. Enzymes of 
Ovary, Uterue, and Bladder in Sheep. Jacob Bosfmjloou and 
Thuisco A. Erff-Lefkovicz ( Biochem . Bull ., 1913, 2, 233 — 235).— 
Lipase and amylase are more abundant in the ovary and uterine 
mucous membrane of pregnant than of non-pregnant sheep. Preg¬ 
nancy has no effect on the acid-protease of either organ, but 
increases the alkali-protease. Bladder extracts contained lipase, 
amylase, and acid-protease, but no alkali-protease. W. D. H. 

Biochemistry of the Female Genitalia. IV. Absenoe of 
Certain Enzymes from the Human Chorion. Jaoob Bosenbloom 
( Biochem , Bull ., 1913, 2, 236—237).—One chorion weighing 10 grams 
was examined. Extracts made with water and with glycerol were 
free from amylase, sucrase, maltase, lactase, lipase, peptidase, 
ereptase, acid-protease, and alkali-protease. The enzymes of the 
placenta are either developed later, or originate from the maternal 
moiety (decidua serotina). W. D, H. 

The Effect of Small Variations in Concentration of Ringer's 
Solution on the Response of Isolated Plain Muscle. Henry 
H. Dale (Proc. Physiol. Soc. } 1913, xix; J . Physiol , 46). — By adding 
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salt in small amounts to Ringer s fluid in which plain muscle 
(uterus) is suspended, the response ot the muscle to the anaphylactic 
reaction and to stimulant drugs is lessened or annulled. If the 
tonicity of the fluid is lowered by adding water, the responsiveness 
is increased. The effects are not due to specific ionic action, but 
are due to alterations m osmotic pressure; solutions of non- 
electrolytes produce the same effects. W. D. H. 

Muscle Chemistry. VI. The Free Amino-acid Nitrogen 
Titratable by Formaldehyde end the Total Extractive Nitrogen 
iu Mueoular Tissue of Animals in a State of Inanition. 
Giuseppe Buglia and A. Costantino ( Ztiisch . physiol Ch&m., 1913, 
84, 243—253).—In dogs to which water only was given for periods 
varying from twelve to twenty-five days, there was no change in 
the total nitrogen of the muscles, but there was a small increase 
in the total extractive nitrogen and in the nitrogen of free amino- 
acids. This change is not a progressive one, that is, it does not 
increase as che period of inanition increases. Confirmatory experi¬ 
ments on the octopus are also recorded. W. D. H. 

The Lipinb (Lipoids) of the Heart Muscle of the Ox. Jacob 
Rosenblooie (J, Biol Chew., 1913, 14, 291—294).—Only about 40% 
of the ether and alcohol extract of heart muscle of the ox is com¬ 
posed of phospholipins (phosphatides), and practically no difference 
in this percentage was obtained on comparing the extractions carried 
out in the cold with those carried out at the boiling point of the 
solvent. W. D. H. 

Orjgin of Fatigue. Gaetano Viale {AM R . Accad . Lincei, 1913, 
[v], 22, i, 253—256).—In prolonged muscular work quantities of 
water are eliminated in the sweat. This water comes fiom the 
blood, which m turn withdraws water from the tissues When a 
certain point is readied, the necessary water is no longer forth¬ 
coming. This is evidenced by decieased secretion of sweat, and 
by increase in the amount of sodium chloride contained iu it. The 
origin of fatigue is to be found in this removal of water, which 
causes accumulation of toxins iu the blood and disturbs the heat 
regulation of the organism. In agreement with other workers, the 
author finds a decrease in red blood corpuscles and in haemoglobin 
in fatigue, and this is to be explained as being due to an accumu¬ 
lation of them in the organs. R. V. S. 

The Behaviour of the Creatine of Muscle during Fatigue. 
Vittorio Scaffidi (Biochem* Zextsch^ 1913, 50,402—417).—In tho 
muscular tissue of the frog and dog (and probably in all muscular 
tissue) creatinine does not exist as such in a preformed condition. 
Care must be taken to exclude high temperatures and acids in the 
process of its extraction from the tissues. Neither does creatinine 
appear to be formed in frog’s muscle during work; if it is formed, 
it is either immediately removed or destroyed. Creatine shows 
certain variations in the quantity found, both in resting and 
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fatigued conditions, these variations being of about the same order of 
magnitude in both cases. It was not possible therefore to draw the 
conclusion that the creatine is formed as a result of work. It is, 
however, possible that during work creatine is used up, and new 
supplies are formed from degradation products of the muscle 
proteins. . The condition of the circulation exerted no influence on 
the creatine metabolism in the frog during muscular work, as 
similar results were obtained when the circulation was intact, or 
entirely excluded. S. B. S. 

The Effect of Adrenal Secretion on Muscular Fatigue. 
Walter B. Cannon and L. B. Nice (Amer. J. Physiol ., 1913, 32, 
44—60).—The experiments were performed on cats, rabbits, and 
dogs; a fatigue curve of a voluntary muscle was obtained by 
stimulating its nerve. Excitation of the splanchnic nerve increased 
the height of the muscular contraction. The question was whether 
this was due to the pouring out of adrenaline into the circulation, 
and this is answered in the affirmative; the adrenaline appears to 
act, however, not on the muscle directly, but by improving the 
circulation of blood through it. Previously reported favouring 
effects of adrenaline on voluntary muscles (mainly studied in cold¬ 
blooded animals) are capable of a similar explanation. 

W. D. H. 


The Consumpbion of Fats in the Animal Organism. G. Lafon 
( Compt . rend ,, 1913, 156, 1248—1250).—In order to determine the 
consumption of fat by the tissues, the author has estimated the 
amount of fat in the arterial blood and in the venous blood coming 
from the muscle, first in a state of repose, and then during activity. 
This has been done in the case of the horse and the ass, working 
on the muscle of the upper lip, activity being produced by 
mastication, and in the case of the dog on the muscle of a hind 
limb, the muscle being electrically excited. The results show that 
the fat is consumed directly, and to the same extent as dextrose, 
during the activity of the tissues, and in particular during muscular 
work. Muscles fatigued by electrical excitation contain less fat 
than fresh muscle. W. G. 

Fluorine in the Animal Organism. I. Skin and its Ap¬ 
pendages. Armand Gautier and Paul Clausmann (Compt. rend. % 
1913, 156, 1347—1353).—Fluorine is to be found everywhere in 
the organs of plants and animals, but is specially concentrated in 
a few of them. This paper gives an account of the quantitative 
examination for fluorine of the skin, and such appendages as the 
hair, epidermis, nails, tooth enamel, etc,, in the case of human 
beings, animals, birds, and fishes. In their fluorine content, the 
hair, down, fish-scales, nail, and tortoise-shell resemble the epidermic 
tissue, whilst the enamel of teeth and the horns differ from it 
widely, the former parts being rich and the latter poor in fluorine. 
The fluorine in skin itself appears to accompany the phosphorus 
and increase with it, for the same organs, without being proportional 
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to it. It is more abundant at the adult age in human than lit 
a nim al ski n, and diminishes in organs which are in process oi 
decay, such as hair, teeth, etc., of old anim als. 

The method of estimation consists in incinerating the organ under 
examination, when dried, with 1 to 1*5% of calcium oxide, and the 
fluorine is estimated in the alkaline non-fused ash by a method 
already described (compare A., 1912, ii, 681, 805, 806). W. G. 

The Relation of Osmotic Pressure to Absorption Phenomena 
in the Dog-flsh. G. G. Scott and Willey Denis (Amer. J. Physiol ., 
1913, 32, 1—7).—Dog fishes, of which the spinal cord was largely 
destroyed, were immersed in various solutions (methylene-blue, boric 
acid, potassium iodide), and the material being prevented from 
entering the alimentary canal, the time was noted when they 
appeared in the blood, urine, etc. The gill membranes appear. to 
be the main channel of absorption, and the physical laws of diffusion 
suffice to explain the results. W. D. H. 

The Action of Ultra-violet Rays on the Bar of the Rabbit 
Influence of Intensity. Intermittent Radiations. Yenceslas 
Moycho (Compt. rend., 1913, 156, 1268—1271. Compare this vol., 
i, 424).—As the intensity of the radiation increases, the time 
necessary for the ear to be subjected to it, to produce visible effect, 
diminishes. The amount of energy necessary to produce minimum 
visible reaction is practically constant for intensities varying from 
4 to 100. If, instead of continuous radiation, the ear is subjected 
to intermittent treatment, the visible effect is produced when the 
sum of the short radiations is equal to the continuous radiation, 
providing that the intervals between the application of the light 
do not exceed forty-eight hours. W. G. 

Chemical Studies on Rhizostoma Cuvieri Richard von 
Zeynek (, Monateh 1913, 34, 581—621).—If a jelly-fish of the above 
type is removed from water, a mucous substance is exuded which 
contains innumerable stinging threads; it causes an intense burning 
when cautiously placed on the tip of the tongue. The mucous 
substance easily undergoes decomposition; when precipitated by 
ammonium sulphate and redissolved by a very weak potassium 
hydroxide solution, acetic acid throws down a flocculent precipitate, 
which dissolves readily in hydrochloric acid; when heated with this 
acid, a solution is obtained which reduces Fehling’s solution and 
gives an osazone. The precipitate given by acetic acid contains no 
phosphorus, whilst the potassium hydroxide solution gives the biuret 
reaction. The stinging threads are very resistant, and contain 
very appreciable quantities of silicic acid. When the above mucous 
substance is allowed to dry on the clothes, the dust causes nasal 
irritation and acute catarrh, which persists for several hours. The 
substance to which irritation is due appears to be non-volatile; 
a careful examination of the mucous substance, however, revealed 
th e p resence of an alkaloidal substance. 

[With F, Ameseder.}—S pecimens of the Rhizostoma were 
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analysed, also the water in which one had hved and paifcs of the 
organism; the results are to be seen in the original 

The blue colouring matter (zoocyanin) present in Jihuoitomu 
Cuvieri varies slightly in tone with the age of the specimen. The 
fresh aqueous extract is neutral, and the coloured substance is 
almost entirely precipitated by a 22—27% solution of ammonium 
sulphate, when it is obtained as a gelatinous mass; it was purified 
by washing and fractional precipitation with ammonium sulphate 
solution. The aqueous solution of the substance is turned brown 
on warming to 55° or on adding alcohol or acetone. Formaldehyde 
has no effect, but precipitates are obtained with phosphotungstic 
acid, phosphomolybdic acid, potassium bismuth iodide, potassium 
mercuri-iodide, and a solution of iodine in potassium iodide. It 
thus appears that the colouring matter is a protein substance, and 
the composition is in confirmation of this view. The colour was 
examined spectroscopically. D. F. T. 

Analysis of Human Bile. Jacob Rosenbloom (/. BU> Ohem , 
1913, 14, 241—244).—An analysis of a specimen of fistula bile is 
given, and compared with others previously published. W. D. H. 

The Physiology of Secretion in the Kidney. Otto Cohnbeim 
(Zeitsch. physiol. Chem., 1913, 84, 451—467),—Sodium chloride and 
dextrose are taken up by the surviving kidney at body temperature 
from solutions, and fixed in loose chemical union, which is dissolved 
at boiling heat. These combinations, as well as the secretion of these 
substances by the kidney, have a certain threshold, beneath which 
the kidney unites with none, and over it with considerable 
quantities. The chemical combination with the cell-constituents is 
a preliminary stage in secretion. W. D. H. 

The Conditions Affecting the Formation and Excretion of 
Formic Acid. The Estimation of Formic Acid in Urine 
Henby D. Bakin, N. W. Janney, and Alfred J. Wakeman (,/. JiuL 
Chem., 1913, 14, 341—354).—The formic acid in urine i* partiv 
endogenous. The effect of a number of substances on formic acid 
excretion was investigated, including amino-, hydroxy-, and 
saturated fatty acids. Special attention is called to the effect of 
inanition, which greatly reduces the amount excreted. The acid 
is largely increased when carbohydrates are given by the mouth or 
subcutaneously. Protein feeding is followed by a similar but 
smaller increase. Formic acid is regarded as a product of the 
intermediary metabolism of carbohydrates and proteins. 

Formic acid is estimated in urine by saturating the latter with 
ammonium sulphate, extracting with ether, removing the formic 
acid from the ether by sodium carbonate, acidifying with phosphoric 
acid, distilling in a current of steam, adding mercuric chloride to 
the distillate, and weighing the calomel formed. W. D. H. 

The Excretion of Nitrogen Subsequent to Ligature of 
Successive Branches of the Renal Arteries. J. D. Pimhbr 
(J. Biot Chem., 1913, 14, 389—395).—Ligaturing half the blood 
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supply of both kidneys causes no noticeable disturbance in renal 
function. Complete ligature of one artery, and one branch of the 
other (that is, shutting off three-quarters of the arterial supply), 
results in prostration, loss of weight, and an increase of excretion 
of nitrogen; the animals, however, recover gradually. One quarter 
of the kidney tissue is therefore able to do the work of the whole. 

J W. D. H. 

A Differential Chemical Study of Glucoses from a Case of 
Pancreatic Diabetes. Frederic Landolph (Bwchem. BulL> 1913, 
2, 217—222).—The sugar is diabetic urine (one specimen examined) 
is regarded as a complex of many carbohydrates which can be 
separated by various treatments. Some of these are dextrin-like, 
and yield with phenylhydrazine * fc pseudo-osazones,” which are 
resinous and have low melting points. The work is not yet com¬ 
pleted. W. D. H. 

A Modification of Diphtheria Antitoxin. A. T. Glenny (/. 
Hyqiene, 1913, 13, 63—67).—Evidence is adduced that diphtheria 
antitoxin is of two kinds, which affect two kinds of the toxin, one 
of which is lethal, and the other of which produces the local 
reaction. W. D. H. 

Presence of Propionic Acid in the Secretions of Rheumatic 
Persons. William (Echsneb db Coninck (CompL rend ., 1913, 166, 
1272).—The urine of rheumatic patients, after a severe attack, has 
an odour recalling at the same time butyric and acetic acids, and 
from this urine the author has isolated propionic acid. This acid 
he has also found in the discharge from eczema sores of such 
patients. W. G, 

The Action of Nitrites on the Body Temperature of Normal 
Rabbits, and on those Rendered Hyperthermic by Brain Stimu¬ 
lation Emanuel Krauss (Arch, expt. Path, Pharm ., 1913, 72, 
97—128).—The experiments show that nitrites, as stated by Jacobj, 
depress the body temperature. Further observations are necessary 
to explain this, and also why the inhalation of amyl nitrite acts 
much more markedly on rabbits in a state of hyperthermia. 

W. D. H. 

Action of Nitrites on the Body Temperature of Rabbits. 
Gael Jacobj ( Arch. expU Path . Pharm ♦ 1913, 72,129—152). — Nitrites 
given in various ways (inhalation, subcutaneously, etc.) depress the 
body temperature of rabbits, especially if they are rendered hyper¬ 
thermic by stimulation of the brain. These compounds appear to 
act chiefly on the heat-regulating centres, and secondarily by 
influencing the calibre of the skin-vessels. W. D. H. 

The Action of Electrolytes on Paramcecium. (Miss) Dorothy 
Dale ( J", Physio? 1913, 46,130—140),—-Experiments were performed 
to determine the C R limits fatal to Paramoecium. These for a 
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given “ buffer ” are constant for tlie various cultures used, and are 
different for different ‘‘ buffers.'' The simple tervalent positive ions 
are more potent than the complex tervalent ions. The action of 
the former, although similar to that of increased C B) is not explained 
by hydrolytic dissociation. The action of various ions on the 
changes of movement is described. The action of hydrogen and 
hydroxyl ions and of multivalent cations and anions may possibly be 
ascribed to the power they possess of conferring electric charges on 
colloidal materials. W. D. H. 

The Mechanism of Histamine Action. C. Oehme (Arch, expt . 
Path . Pharm 1913, 72, 76—96).—Histamine (4 ft iminoethylgly- 
oxaline) is a base which Barger and Dale separated from the 
intestinal mucous membrane (A., 1911, ii, 217), and is also formed 
by bacterial action from the intestinal contents (Mellanby and 
Twort, A., 1912, ii, 853). In minute doses it is fatal to rabbits, 
producing a great fall of blood pressure, and the other symptoms 
of anaphylactic shock. The lethal dose is larger if the injection 
is made into the mesenteric vein instead of into the systemic 
circulation; it is therefore possible that the liver may have some 
action in destroying the poison. Slow injection into the jugular 
vein also lessens its toxicity, and the question is discussed 
whether this is due to its being destroyed in the blood, or to its 
removal from the blood. No evidence of actual destruction in the 
blood itself was discovered, and only traces pass into the urine. 
When tested on the isolated ^ uterus, the same difference as to 
whether the injection or addition to Locke’s fluid is made rapidly 
or slowly is noticeable, as in the intact animal. The uterine tissues 
take up the drug, and this can subsequently be washed out. The 
question of its activity seems to be related mainly to the con¬ 
centration. W. D. H. 

The Urinary Elimination of Morphine Injected into an 
Unaccustomed Animal H. Dorlenooubt (Compt. reruL^ 1913, 
156, 1338—1340. Compare Totze, A., 1904, ii, 220; Bettink, A., 
1905, ii, 546).—In the case of the rabbit the intramuscular injection 
of morphine hydrochloride to the extent of 0*15 gram per kilo, of 
body-weight is always followed by urinary elimination of the 
alkaloid as such. This elimination begins within an hour of 
injection, is at its maximum from the second to the fourteenth 
hour, and ends after seventy-two hours. The total elimination 
amounts to about 4% of the alkaloid injected, and only traces of 
dioxymorphine could be detected in the urine. The animals 
employed had never previously had morphine, and received only 
one injection. W. Gr. 

Influence of Some Derivatives of Quinoline and of Naphtha- 
quinoline on the Elimination of Uric Acid. Ricoabdo Ciusa 
mid Riccakdo Luzzatto (Atti JR. AccaA. Zincei , 1913, [vj, 
22, i, 305 —311).—2-^Methoxyplienylquinoline4-carboxylic acid, 
C 17 U 1(J 0 (i N, forms yellow scales, m. p. 217°. 2-^Dimethylamino- 
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pkenylquinoline4-carboxylic acid, C 18 H 16 0 2 N2, forms ruby-red 
crystals, m. p. 192° (decomp.). 6-Amino-2-phenylquinoline- 
4-carboxylic acid, C 10 H 12 O 2 N 2 , has m. p. 160° (decomp.). 2-Phenyl- 
j8-naphthaquinoline4-carboxylic acid gives a methyl ester, xm p. 
124°. In the preparation of the acid, a ds7iy*fro-derivative, 
C 20 Hi 5 O 2 N, is also formed; it has m. p. 226°. A yellow substance 
of acid properties and m. p. 276° also occurs in the preparation 
of 2-p-dimethylaminopkenyl-j8-napktkaquinohne4-carboxyhc acid. 

The authors have investigated the influence of these acids and of 
a number of others on the excretion of uric acid (compare Nicolaier 
and Dorn, Arch . him. 3 £ ed ., 1908, 98, 331). There is no increase 
of uric acid after administration of 2-p-methoxyphenylquinoline- 
4-carboxylic acid, 2-^niimethylaminophenylquinoline4-carboxylic 
acid or 6-amino-2-pkenylquinoline4-carboxylic acid. A small 
increase (15—18%) occurs with 2-o-hydroxyphenyl-jS-naphtha- 
quinoline-4-carboxylic acid. A greater increase (18—27%) is 
observed with 2-p-dimethylaminophenyl-j8-naphthaquinoline4-carb- 
oxylic acid, 2-phenyldihydro-j8-naplithaquinoline-4-carboxylic acid, 
and with 2-phenyl-jB-naphthaquinoline. Great increases occur after 
administration of 2-phenylquinoline4-carboxylic acid (“atophan”) 
and 2-phenyl-j8-naphthaquinoIine4-carboxylic acid ( ff diapurine ”). 
The increase is somewhat less with the latter substance, but it is 
better tolerated. It. V. S. 

Poisoning by Acid. Gertrude D. Bostock ( Zeitsck . physiol 
Chtm , 1913, 84, 468—477).—Subcutaneous injection of glycine in 
rabbits has no protective action against the fatal effect of acids 
given bj the stomach. The simultaneous administration of 
ammonium acetate with the acid hastens death. In acid poisoning, 
the ammonia in the urine increases absolutely and relatively; there 
is also Q, rise in total urinary nitrogen. The increase in the 
ammonia is much greater if glycine or ammonium acetate is given 
at the same time. W. D. H. 

Distribution of Ante-mortem Administered Arsenic in the 
Human Cadaver. John B. Eklley (J. Amer. Chem. fioc. % 1913, 35, 
483—485).—The analysis of the corpse of a person who had died 
from arsenical poisoning showed the presence of the following 
percentages of arsenic (calculated as A%O s ) in the various parts 
of the body: Kidneys, 0*02466; stomach walls, 0*02273; liver, 
0*00961; intestines, 0*00377; heart, 0*00125; thigh, 0*00039; toes, 
0*00031; brain, 0*00012; spinal cord, a trace. E. G. 

The Influence of the Intestinal Poisons (p-Cresol and Indole) 
on the Central Nervous System of Animals, b. Wladyczko 
(Ann. Inst. Pasteur, 1913, 27, 336—340)—Continued ingestion of 
small quantities of p-cresol and indole, which are formed by the 
action of putrefactive bacteria on protein degradation products in 
the intestine, have no visible action on the general health of the 
animal, as compared with control animals, as a result of the 
regressive changes in the blood-vessels of the brain. These 
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alterations, which are produced by the Substances, are less marked 
in the case of guinea-pigs than of rabbits. They have also been 
observed in an experiment on Macacvs cynomolgus . Small doses 
of p-cresol and indole also produce after repeated ingestion a slight 
destructive change in the cellular elements of the central nervous 
system. S. B. S. 


Chemistry of Vegetable Physiology and Agriculture. 


Tyrosinase from. Two Enzymes. Martinus W. Beyerinok 
(Proc. E. Alcad. Wetmsch. Amsterdam , 1913, 15, 932—937).—By the 
symbiotic action of Actinomyces with a common soil bacterium, 
tyrosine in an agar plate culture is oxidised to melanin, which 
appears as black spots on the culture plate. Neither organism 
alone oxidised tyrosine to the same stage. Other species of 
Actinomyces produce blue, red, or yellow pigments, the simultaneous 
presence of certain varieties of hay bacteria being favourable in 
the case of blue and red. Dextrose, malates, and nitrates form 
the chromogeneous food in this case instead of tyrosine. It is 
considered that the Actinomyces produce homogentisic acid from 
tyrosine, and that the bacterium oxidises this acid to melanin. 
Plant tyrosinase (from Euphorbia lathyis) is a mixture of these 
two oxidising enzymes. E. F. A. 

The Formation of Lactic Acid by Acetic Aoid Bacteria. 
Alfons Osterwalder (Centr. Bakt. Par., 1913, ii, 37, 353—364).— 
When inoculated into sterilised red or white wine, two acetic acid 
bacteria were found to bring about an increase in the amount of 
lactic acid. This change was observed in both fresh and fermented 
wines, and was not affected by the addition of sucrose, lsevulose, 
and malic and tartaric adds. The addition of alcohol was followed 
by an increase in the amount of lactic acid as well as of acetic 
acid. Malic add was decomposed by the organisms, while a 
reduction in the amount of sucrose was accompanied by an increase 
in total acids, possibly by the formation of gluconic acid. The 
fermentation is probably without practical significance, since wines 
possessing a high acetic add content are regarded as worthless, and 
those with little acetic acid would only contain traces of lactic acid 
as a result of fermentation by these organisms. H. B. H. 

Natural Variation of B. acidi laotioi with Respect to the 
Production of Gas from Carbohydrates. J. A. Arkwright (J. 
Hygiene , 1913, 13, 68—86).—A bacillus of the B acidi laotici group 
isolated from urine occurred in two varieties, one of which formed 
gas from sugars and alcohols, and the other of which formed add, 
but no gas. Their other characters (serum reactions, etc.) were 
identical, W. D. H. 
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Biochemical Activity of Bacillus lactis erythrogenes. Mart 
Louise Foster (/. Amer. Ohem . Soc , 1913, 36,597—600).—An investi¬ 
gation of the action of Bacillus lactis erythrogenes on milk has sliowu 
that it is progressively catabolic, tlie proteius being ultimately con¬ 
verted into mono- and di-amino-acids. This proteolytic change is 
probably due to an enzyme. By precipitation with alcohol,, a 
soluble ferment can be obtained, which decomposes the lactose with 
formation of formic and acetic acids, and this seems to indicate the 
'presence of an intracellular enzyme, which is set free by the alcohol 
after it has destroyed the organism. These changes m the milk 
are accompanied by the production of a pigment, which causes a 
red to dull brown coloration, and can be extracted with amyl 
alcohol; it is extracellular, since its formation is dependent on the 
life of the organism. E. G-. 

The Inhibitory Selective Action on Bacteria of Substances 
Related to Monochloroaoetic Acid. William J. Penfold (J. 
Hygiene, 1913, 13, 35—48).— B. colt (Eschcilicb) when giown on agar 
to which phenylacetic acid has been added, produces colonies which 
vary in size, but produce about the same amount of gas from 
dextrose. When the agar contains monochlorohydrin or sodium 
monochloroacetate, it throws off variants which ferment alcohol 
with gas formation, and sugars without gas formation. B . lactis 
a'trogenes on monochlorohydrin agar gives rise to variants unable 
to ferment glycerol. In cases of inhibitory bacterial selection by 
chemical agents, a comparison of the surviving cells with the 
original strain indicates what portion or function of the cell is 
implicated m the cell's intoxication. The cellular enzymes, by 
virtue of their specific chemical affinities, may play a part in cell 
intoxication. Phenol, for instance, is rendered more germicidal 
by the addition of acids; in many media, the cell enzymes produce 
acids; hence it is probable that phenol selections of bacteria 
commonly result in the development of new strains with impaired 
fermenting powers. W. D. H. 

Alcoholic Fermentation. Alexander von Lebedev {Zeitsch. 
physiol . Ohem., 1913, 84, 308).—Polemical (compare Koalytachev, 
this vol., i, 323). E. F. A. 

Influence of Respiratory Chromogens on Alcoholic Fer¬ 
mentation. Vladimir I. Palladin and S. D. Lvov (Bull, Acad . Sci. 
St. PU'rskmrj, 1913, 241—252. Cotnpire this vol., i, 430).—The 
authors have made experiments to ascertain the cause of the 
influence exerted on the action of zymase by the oxidising processes 
due to respiratory chromogens. The yeast employed was treated 
by von Lebedev’s method (A., 1911, i, 248), and the chromogens 
were obtained from turnips, sugar-beets, or mushrooms. 

The fermentation of expressed plant juices by killed yeast in a 
current of air is accompanied by oxidation of the respiratory 
chromogen of the juice to a pigment, which greatly retards the 
action of the zymase; the retardation is especially marked when 
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the juice is oxidised prior to introduction of the yeast. In the 
case of boiled juice, which is incapable of converting the pro- 
chromogeu into chromogen and of oxidising the latter to pigment, 
alcoholic fermentation proceeds readily. Further, no retardation 
occurs when the unboiled juice is fermented in a stream of 
hydrogen, which prevents oxidation of the chromogen to pigment. 

In cases where the fermentation is delayed, the proportions of 
alcohol and of carbon dioxide formed are affected to equal extents. 

Consideration of these results and of modern views concerning 
the mechanism of fermentation renders it probable that, in the 
above experiments, the pigment withdraws the hydrogen liberated 
in the formation of the intermediate fermentation products and 
oxidises it, by means of atmospheric oxygen, to water. The absence 
of the hydrogen necessary for the subsequent synthesis of the 
alcohol renders the formation of the latter impossible. T. H. P. 

The Use of Ammoniaoal Salts in Wine-making. 
Maruille (Compt, rend., 1913, 156, 1336—1338).—An examination 
of some musts, which took several weeks instead of four or five 
days for complete fermentation, showed them to be deficient in 
ammoniacal nitrogen. On the addition of ammonium phosphate 
to the grape-j'uice, fermentation proceeded-at the normal rate. 
Ammonium sulphate gives slightly better results than the phos¬ 
phate, but care must be taken with respect to plastering. The wine 
obtained by the slow fermentation was normal in every respect. 

W. G. 

The Action of Cyclamine on Alcoholic Fermentation. Johan 
Lundberg (Arkiv. Kem . Min. G&ol. t 1913, 4, No. 32, 1—24).—The 
rate of fermentation at 30° of a sugar solution by means of veast 
in the presence of cyclamine was followed by measuring the volume 
of carbon dioxide evolved (compare Slator, T., 1906, §9, 128). 

Preliminary treatment of the living yeast with a pure solution 
of cyclamine has no effect on its power of fermentation; in the 
presence of sugar, however, the activity of the yeast is greatly 
diminished by the cyclamine. The action of the poison (cyclamine) 
thus depends on the physiological condition of the cell. 

The amount of cyclamine necessary to poison the yeast is pro¬ 
portional to the quantity of the latter. Above a certain limit of 
concentration of cyclamine a further increase in quantity 'does not 
increase the velocity of poisoning. 

It is probable that the poisoning is not a simple chemical reaction, 
but depends on the individual resistance of the cells. 

The action of cyclamine on dry yeast depends only on the active 
yeast present, and not on the total quantity of dry material. 

Even in very small concentrations cyclamine has no stimulating 
action on the yea&t fermentation. T. S. P. 

A Ferment of Bitter Wines. E. Voisenet (Compt. rmd. % 1913, 
156, 1181—1182. Compare A., 1911, ii, 915, 1127).—The ferment 
from a bitter wine develops in sterile or natural wines, or in wines 
partly deprived of their alcohol. Thus grown it presents all the 
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morphological characters of the ferment from the bitter wine. . The 
author names it Bacillus amaracrylus . It attacks glycerol, giving 
aoraldehyde, and other products of the fermentation are carbon 
dioxide, hydrogen, ethyl alcohol, volatile acids, and lactic and 
succinic acids. It rapidly attacks mannitol and the sugars, acts 
moderately on dextrin, but does not ferment erythritol, dulcitol, or 
starch. The fermentation of the sugars, sucrose, lactose, maltose, 
dextrose, laevulose, and galactose is complete in the presence of 
calcium carbonate. W. 6. 

Does the Ferment Causing Bitterness in Wine Consume 
Cream of Tartar? E. Voisenet ( Compt. rend., 1913,. 156, 
1410—1412. Compare preceding abstract).—A determination of 
the tartaric acid in wine before and after it has become bitter 
shows no difference in the content. Further, if the B . amaracrylus 
is sown on different nutrient solutions containing cream of tartar, 
no difference can be detected in the tartaric acid content after 
three months* action. W. 0. 

Zymase and Beductase in their Mutual Relations. Sergei 
Lvov {/ier. hot. Ges 1913, 31, 141—147).—The first or one of 
the first stages in the alcoholic fermentation of dextrose is the 
withdrawal of two hydrogen atoms from the dextrose molecule. The 
hydrogen temporarily attached to the reductase is necessary for 
the normal course of fermentation. 

An exact parallelism exists between the reducing and the fer¬ 
mentative energy of yeast; so that the reducing energy of yeast 
can be measured by its fermentative energy. The question arises 
whether reductase exists as a separate, individualised ferment, or 
whether the reducing properties do not more probably belong to 
a single, if complicated, fermenting apparatus usually termed 
zymase ? N. H. J. M. 

Sugar-free Fermentations of Stereoisomerides. Paul 
Mater (Bioehem. Zeitsch., 1913, 50, 283—287)—Hydroxyfumaric 
acid, like the corresponding hydroxymaleic acid, undergoes fer¬ 
mentation with yeast, yielding carbon dioxide and acetaldehyde, 
which was isolated in the form of the p-nitrophenylhydrazone. 

S. B. 8. 

Replacement of Zinc by Uranium in the Culture of 
Aspergillus niger. Charles Lepierre (Compt rend., 1913, 156, 
1179—1181.* Compare this vol., i, 326, 327).—Uranium, like 
cadmium and giucinum, can replace zinc in the medium for the 
culture of Aspergillus mger. The weight of crop is normal if the 
amount of uranium in the form of nitrate is less than 1 in 5000; 
there is, however, a considerable retardation in attaining the 
maximum. Sporulation takes place if the amount of uranium is 
less than 1 in 10,000, but is checked by 1 in 5000. The addition 
of uranium to media containing zinc produces a marked retardation 
in growth, but the crop finally attains its normal maximum weight. 
The uranium is in all cases fixed by the plant. W. G, 

* and Bull See. chm , 1913, [iv], 13, 491—493. 
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Tannic Acid Fermentation. I. Lewis Knudson («/. Biol Ch mm., 
1913, 14, 159—184).—Tannic acid is toxic to many fungi in low 
concentrations. Aspergillus mger is a more vigorous fermentative 
organism than Penicillium . Fermentation is more rapid in the 
gall-nut infusion than in a synthetic solution, in which tannic acid 
was the only source of carbon. Certain organic compounds in the 
infusion protect the gallic acid to some extent. The addition of 
5% of sugar did not protect the gallic acid, but simply increased 
the growth; 10% protected the gallic acid entirely. Fermentation 
can take place under anaerobic conditions, and 1 mg. of mycelium 
can effect the transformation of 2’7 grams of tannic acid in ten 
days. The presence of 10% of sugar does not inhibit the secretion 
of tannase by Aspergillus niger , but it does do so to some extent 
in Penicillium. This enzyme is secreted into the culture solution 
by submersed mycelium as well as by surface growth. There is 
no evidence that tannic acid is used directly; it is first transformed 
into gallic acid. W. D. H. 

Tannic Acid Fermentation. II. Effect of Nutrition on the 
Production of Tannase. Lewis Knudson (/. Biol Cham., 1913, 
14, 185—202).—There is a progressive increase of tannase in 
Aspergillus and Penicillium with increased concentration of tannic 
acid in Czapek’s solution containing 10% sugar. In a full nutrient 
solution containing 2% tannic acid as a source of carbon, the addition 
of sucrose decreases the secretion of tannase. Aspergillus secretes 
more tannase (or more active tannase) per unit weight than 
Penicillium . The production of the enzyme is stimulated in both 
moulds by gallic and especially by tannic acids. W. D. H. 

The Catalytic Action of Light on the Germination of Seeds. 
Ernst Lehmann ( Biockem . Zeitsch .„ 1913, 50, 388 — 392).—Experi¬ 
ments carried out with the seeds of Epilobium hirsutum show that 
in water and in the dark they only germinate very slightly, whereas 
under otherwise the same conditions 98—100% germinate when 
exposed to light. The same effect as that produced by light can 
also be attained by treatment in the dark with solutions of proteo- 
clastic ferments, such as papayotin and trypsin, and by low con¬ 
centrations of acids (0U5iT-nydrochloric acid). It appears, there¬ 
fore, as if light acts catalytically in “ mobilising ” the proteins of 
the seeds. S. B. S. 

Influence of Cancer Extracts on the Growth of Lupine 
Seedlings. Jacob Rosenbloom (BMem Bull, 1913. 2, 229—232). 
—The extracts had no deleterious effects; but, on the contrary, 
growth was accelerated; this may be due to inorganic salts. 

W. D. E. 

The Action of Poisonous Substances in Different Concen¬ 
trations on Seeds. The Biochemical Aofcion of Very Con¬ 
centrated Solutions. V. Arckhovskt (Btochem. Zeitsch. , 1913, 
50, 233—244).—The action of the following substances was investi- 
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gated: formalin, sulphuric acid, and silver nitrate. The seeds were 
soaked in varying concentrations in water of these substances for 
varying periods, then washed, and allowed to germinate under 
sterile conditions. The apparatus for carrying out these various 
operations is described and figured in the text. The number of 
seeds (pea-seeds) which germinate, and the percentages which start 
germinating in given times, were ascertained. The toxicity of these 
substances increases as the concentration is increased, up to a 
certain optimal point. Further increase in the concentration beyond 
this point diminishes the toxicity. The causes of this phenomenon 
are discussed by the author. S. B. S. 

Anaerobic Respiration of Various Seed Plants. S. Kos- 
tytschev (Ber. dmt. hot . @*>8.., 1913, 31, 125—129).—Experiments on 
the amounts of carbon dioxide produced by different plants during 
anaerobic respiration are described. The ratio COo/EtOH varied 
from 100/100 to 100/0. 

It seems to be typical of leaves that about half the carbon dioxide 
is produced by zymase fermentation. Potato tubers produced only 
traces of alcohol, if any at all, and thus resemble mushrooms, which, 
however, contain no carbohydrates. 

The results obtained support the view that, in most cases, 
anaerobic respiration is not identical with zymase fermentation. 
As a rule, zymase fermentation takes place at the same time. 

N. H. J. M. 


The Evolution of Mineral Substances and Nitrogen in Some 
Annual Plants. Gustave Andr^ (Compt. rend., 19IB, 156, 
1164—1167. Compare this vol., i, 233).—An extension of the above 
study to the case of the common flux, spurrey, and Camelina sativa 
shows that, for these three examples of different families of plants, 
all the mineral elements, as well as the total nitrogen, steadily 
increase in weight to the time of complete maturity. W. G. 

Experiments with Sterile Cultures of Higher Plants. 
Ivan Schulov (Ber. Deut. hot. Ges ., 1913, 31, 97—121).—The 
phosphoric acid of lecithin is not assimilated by maize and peas, 
Phylin is utilised by peas as source of phosphoric acid. 

The roots of maize and peas excrete considerable ^mounts of 
reducing sugars; maize also excretes malic acid. 

Young plants, supplied with ammonium nitrate, take up more 
ammonia than nitrate; later on the two forms of nitrogen are 
utilised in about equal amounts, whilst subsequently chiefly nitric 
nitrogen is taken up by the plant. The physiologically acid reaction 
initially produced is undoubtedly of importance in the assimilation 
of phosphates insoluble in water. 

Ihe employment of^ ammonium nitrate causes an increased 
secretion pf organic acids by the roots, and a greater secretion of 
su g* rs - N. H. J. M. 


Dry Heating. Carl Thomae (J. pr. Chem., 
423—424. Compare A., 1911, ii, 920; this vol, 
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further note on the isolation of the fatty and waxy constituents 
from plant and animal matters by dry distillation, preferably under 
diminished pressure. Leaves, pine-needles, blossoms, hay, straw, 
hair, egg-skins, feathers, wood, and articles manufactured from them, 
such as cloth, paper, linen, leather, cigars, and wadding, all yield a 
fat or wax on distillation. 

Filter paper and linen gave a white, crystalline wax. F. B. 

Localisation of Betaine in Plants. Vladimir Stanjsk (Zeitsch. 
Zuckervnd. Bohm 1913, 37, 385—390).—The greatest amount of 
betaine was found in the leaves, especially in young leaves. Leaves 
of A maran tits contained 2*18, and the roots only 0 48% of betaine. 
The dry matter of sugar beet-roots contained 0*95 to 1 20%, whilst 
the leaves contained 2*62%. Beet seeds, without husks, contain 
only traces of betaine; in seeds of Chenopodmm foetid., no betaine 
was found. N. H. J. M. 

Chemistry of the Floral Pigments. P. Q. Keegan (Chem. News, 
1913, 107, 181—182).—The colour of blue flowers (gentian, cam¬ 
panula, cenbaurea, v etc.) is attributed to the presence of caffetannin, 
the only known tannin, except gallotannin, which yields blue 
oxidation compounds with bases, since it is related to styrene and 
cinnamic acid. It is doubted whether the presence of an inorganic 
base is necessary for the production of a blue colour. N. H. J. M. 

Chemical Examination of Dicoma anomala. Frank Tutin 
and William J. S. Naunton ( Pharm . J 1913, [iv], 36, 694—696).— 
The material employed for this investigation consisted of the entire 
air-dried plant of Decoma anomala , Sond., which had been specially 
collected in South Africa. 

An alcoholic extract of the plant, when distilled in a current 
of steam, yielded a small amount of an essential oil, b. p. 130—200°/ 
ordinary pressure. The portion of the extract which was soluble in 
water yielded a small amount of a colourless, crystalline glucobule, 
m. p. 243°, which appeared to possess the formula C^H^Otf, and 
a large quantity of a yellow, amorphous, deliquescent product, 
which, when hydrolysed with alkali, gave 3:4-dihydroxycinnamic 
acid. The aqueous liquid contained, in addition, a quantity of 
sugar which yielded d-phenylglucosazone, m. p. 218°. 

The portion of the extract which was insoluble in water formed a 
dark-coloured, resinous mass. It consisted largely of amorphous 
products, some of which gave 3:4-dihydroxycinnamic acid on 
hydrolysis, and a small amount of an amorphous alkaloid was also 
present. The following definite substances were, however, obtained 
from the resin: (I) hentriacontane, C 31 H M , m. p. 68°; (2) a phyto¬ 
sterol, C2gH 4C 0, m. p. 159° (acetyl derivative, m. p. 133°), which 
seems to be a lower homologue of stigmasterol; (3) possibly myricyl 
alcohol; (4) phytosterolin; (5) palmitic, stearic, arachidic, cerotic, 
and melissic acids, together with some unsaturated acids, which 
appeared to consist chiefly of a compound, H. W, 
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Occurrence of Gentiopicrin and Gentianose in the Fresh 
Roots of Gentiana v cruciata, L. Marc Bridrl (J. Phann, Ghim,% 
1913, [yii], 7, 392—395).—Gentiopicrin and geutianoso have been 
isolated in a crystalline condition from tlie loots of this species 
(compare A., 1913, i, 149, 434). T. A. H. 


Development of Fat in the Black Walnut (Juglans nigra). 
II. Frank M. McClenahan (J. Am* r. Chem . <Sbc., 1913, 35. 
485—493).—In continuation of the work on this subject (A., 1909, 
ii, 924), analyses have been made of the ovule of the black walnut 
at various stages of its development. The fat accumulates rapidly 
up to a ceitain point, and afterwards increases but slowly. During 
the early period of development, the fat is waxy in character, but 
subsequently becomes liquid. In the very young ovule, phosphatidcs 
are greatly in excess of fat, but later their relative importance 
becomes insignificant. The young ovule contains a large proportion 
of potassium, but this decreases as the fruit approaches maturity. 
High percentages of calcium, magnesium, and phosphorus are also 
present during the early life of the ovule, but are relatively unim¬ 
portant in the later stages. * E. G. 

The Anti-toxic Role of Calcium with Respect to Some 
Nutritive Salts in the Culture in Liquid Medium of Peas 
and Lupins. (Mile.) C. Robert ( Compt . 1913, 156,915—918). 

—A companion of the growth of seedlings of peas and lupins 
grown on: (a) distilled water, (5) solutions containing 500 mg. of 
calcium sulphate per litre, (c) solutions containing one of the usual 
nutrient salts in corresponding strength, (d) solutions, being a 
combination of (b) and (c). The results show that, with the strength 
used, calcium is not toxic, but very considerably favours the 
development of the young plants. The salts of magnesium, potass¬ 
ium, and ammonium are toxic at the concentration used, but the 
addition of a calcium salt suppresses this toxicity. The develop¬ 
ment in mixtures of salts of potassium, magnesium, or ammonium 
with the calcium salt is the same as when the calcium salt alone 
is used; thus, in the early days of its growth, the salts of those 
three metals do not seem to act as nutrients to the plant. The 
white lupin is more sensitive to the toxic action than the pea, very 
small quantities of potassium salts sufficing to arrest all develop¬ 
ment. W. G. 

Nutritive Value of Maize Proteins. Thomas J3. Osborne 
and Lafayette B. Mendel (Proc. Amer. Soc. Biol . Ghem. f 1912-13, 
—xxxii; J . Biol . Chem, 14),—About one-third of the proteins in 
maize consists of glutelin, which yields all the amino-acids found in 
most proteins. Zein causes rapid decline in weight, but may be 
made, of greater value by adding tryptophan or other proteins. 
Gliadin suffices for maintenance, but not for growth. Glutelin is 
adequate for growth also. W, j), H. 
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Cotton-seed Meal Intoxication. I. Pyrophosphoric Acid. 
William A. Withers and Burton J. Ray (/. BioL Ch&m,., 1913, 14, 
53—58).—The results indicate that pyrophosphoric acid is not the 
cause of the toxicity of cotton-seed meal. W. D. H. 

Accumulation of Nitrogen in the Soil by means of Micro¬ 
organisms. Josef Dvorak (Zeitsch. landw. Vers. Wesen . Oestzrr. 
1912, 15, 1077—1121).—A detailed account of numerous experi¬ 
ments based on the observations of Stoklasa (A., 1911, ii, 429) and 
others on the assimilation of nitrogen (atmospheric or otherwise) by 
plants, and the micro-organisms of the soil. 

The influence of various organic substances is studied, and the 
conclusions arrived at that the ammonium ion is as readily absorbed 
as the nitrate ion, and that acid soils exhibit the least, and those 
with a neutral or alkaline reaction the highest, biological absorption. 

F. M. C. M. 

Fixation of Nitrogen by So-called Zeolites. Georg Wiegner 
(J. Landw., 1913, 61, 11—56).—Experiments were made to ascertain 
whether the ammonium fixed by zeolites in soils, or any portion of 
the ammonia, is rendered unavailable to plants. With regard to 
the amount of ammonia fixed by 100 grams of permutite it is shown 
that this varies according to the concentration of the ammonia in 
the solution. 

Pot experiments are described in which oats followed by buck¬ 
wheat were manured with ammonium sulphate, without and with 
calcium zeolite in different amounts, and with ammonium zeolite 
both without and with calcium zeolite. 

The results showed that addition of calcium zeolite increased the 
dry produce, and did not diminish the nitrogen. With large 
amounts of nitrogen applied as manure, the nitrogen was better 
utilised in presence of zeolites, possibly owing to losses in the pots 
without zeolites. 

There can be no question of the permanent fixation of a definite 
and constant amount of ammonia by zeolites, as the amount which 
is fixed depends on the concentrations, which are variable. The 
changes are sometimes favourable and sometimes unfavourable to 
the plants. N. H. J. M. 

Action of Histidine and Arginine in Soils. J. J. Skinner 
(Bied, Zenir., 1913, 42, 213—214 j from Proc. Sth Internat. Gong . Appl. 
Ghent ., 1912).—Histidine and arginine, which are produced in soils as 
primary cleavage products of proteins, are favourable to the growth 
of plants except when large amounts of nitrates are present, when 
they have no appreciable effect. Like creatine and creatinine, both 
substances can take the place of nitrates. N. H. J. M. 

Influence of Sodium Carbonate and the Imperviousness of 
the Soil on the Growth of Plants. John W, Leather (Bied. 
Zwdr., 1913, 42, 213; from Proc. Sth Internal. Cong . Appl. Ohem., 
1912).—The result of pot experiments in which alkali soils received 
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calcium sulphate in amounts sufficient to reduco the sodium carbon¬ 
ate from 0*06 to 0*01% failed to show any appreciable change in the 
physical properties of the soil. When the sodium carbonate was 
partly neutralised with calcium sulphate, 33% of the seeds germin¬ 
ated, the best results being obtained with rice and wheat. When the 
imperviousness of the soil was removed by addition of sodium 
chloride, 16% of the seeds germinated, but the plants did not ripen. 

N. H. ,T. M. 

The Effect of Ignition on the Solubility of Soil Phosphates. 
Charles B. Lipman ( J . Ind. Eng. Chem, 9 1912, 4, 663).—An account 
of the analysis of five typical soils, as a result of which the author 
draws the conclusion that the observation of Praps (A., 1912, ii, 83), 
that ignition increases the solubility of the phosphates in minerals, 
does not apply to soils where ignition appears to definitely decrease 
the solubility of the phosphates ; and it is suggested that the 
increased solubility noted in minerals may be due to mechanical 
changes induced by heat, which, in disintegrating the particles, 
increase the amount of surface available for attack by acids. 

p. m. a. m. 

Zinc as Catalytic Manure. Maubioe Javillier (Bied. Zentr. } 
1913, 42, 215; from Proc. 8th Intemat. Congr . Appl Chetn , 1912).— 
Field experiments in which oats, maize, rye, clover, and peas received 
from 1 to 10 kilos, of crystallised zinc sulphate per hectare. The best 
results were obtained with maize, which always showed increased 
production under the influence of zinc sulphate, whilst the other 
plants gave irregular results. 

Laboratory experiments were made with Aspergillus niger , show¬ 
ing the effect of zinc on the assimilation of carbohydrates, nitrogen, 
and minerals, and on the composition of the plant. N. H. J. M. 

Aluminium Sulphate as Catalytic Manure. Gabriel Ber¬ 
trand and Henri Agctlhon (Bied, Zentr., 1913, 42, 215; from Proc, 
8th Intemat, Congr, Aipl. Chem. 9 1912) —Small amounts of aluminium 
sulphate (2 mg. per kilo, of soil) increased the yield of barley 18%, or 
17% calculated on the dry matter. With 4 mg., the dry produce was 
not increased, whilst there was a gain in the fresh produce. 

N. H. J. M. 

Employment of Manganese as Catalytic Manure. Gabriel 
Bertrand (Bied, Zentr., 1913, 42, 214; fiom Proc . 8th Intemat, Cong, 
Appl. Chem. t 1912).—In pot experiments with peas and bailey it was 
found that addition of manganese sulphate increased the yield by 
10—20%. Field experiments gave similar results, oats being 
increased 9*15% by 60 kilos, of manganese sulphate per acre, peas 
20% by 30 kilos., colza 18%, and clover 15% by 40 kilos, of manganese 
sulphate. The most suitable amounts of manganese sulphate are 
30 to 50 kilos, of the anhydrous salt per hectare. N. H. J. M. 
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Magnesium in Organic Chemistry. Victor Grigsard (Bull. 
Sac. chim , 1913, [iv], 13, i—xxxvit).—An address delivered to the 
Chemical Society of -France on Februiry 13th, 1913. T, A. H. 

Synthesis of Methane by Catalysis. Vladimir N*. Ipctilv 
(S. pr. Cherny 1913, [ii], 87, 479-487; /. Buss. Pkys. Ckem. 3oc. f 1913, 
45, 433—442).—According to the author the synthesis of methvne 
from its elements in the presence of metals is not a direct combination 
of the elements, but consists in a catalytic oxidation of the carbon, by 
means of the metallio oxide contained in the metal, to carbon dioxide, 
which then undergoes a catalytic reduction to methane, the water 
formed in the latter reaction being subsequently decomposed by the 
metal with the legeneration of the metallic oxide. 

In support of this view, the author describes a seiies of experi¬ 
ments showing (1) that methane is formed by heating carbon at 
500—520° in hydrogen under pressure and in the presence of metallic 
oxides (nickel, copper, tin, iron); (2) that metallic nickel, containing 
98*41% of the metal and not further reducible, brings about the 
catalytic sjntbetds of methane from carbon and hydiogen under pres¬ 
sure at 500—510°, the amount of methane formed being far greater 
than that cone*ponding with the carbon dioxide which could be formed 
from the oxygen in the apparatus or combined with the metal; (3) that 
methane in the presence of nickel and water is decomposed under 
pressure at 485—520° with the formation of hydrogen and carbon, 
dioude, and (4) that the latter reaction is reversible, a mixture of 
carbon dioxide and hydrogen, when heated under pressure in the 
pie&ence of metallic nickel or copper, or the oxides of these metals, 
yielding water and methane. F. B. 

The Relation between the Crystal-Symmetry of the Simpler 
Organic Compounds and their Molecular Constitution. I. 
NValtur Wahl (Proc. Boy. Boo., 1913, A, 88,354—361).—This piper 
timply contains the experimental data concerning the aliphatic hydro¬ 
carbons ; general conclusions will be given later. Methane crystallises 
in the regular sjstem (compare A., 1912, ii, 104i). The crystallo¬ 
graphic systems of othor hydrocarbons are as follows: ethane, 
hexagonal; propane is polymorphic, giving ihombic, prismatic needles 
which, with rise in temperature, give crystals which are either rhombic 
or monoclinic ; /3-methylpropane is possibly rhombic, but the matter is 
unceitain; ^-dimethylpropane gives cubical crystals, which at low 
temperature change into crystals which are probably tetragonal; 
n-butane is hexagonal, changing at a temperature close to that of 
liquid air to rhombic crystals; %-pentane is ihombic; tt-hexone is 
either monoclinic or triclinic, probably the former; ^-heptane and 
w-oetane are either monoclinic or triclinic, it is uncertain which. 

T. S. P. 

3 a 
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Polymerisation of Ethylene at High Temperature and 
Pressure in the Presence of Catalysts. Vladimir N. Ipatiev 
and 0. Eutala (Ber., 1913, 46, 1748—1755. Compare A., 1911, 
ij 937).—In a previous paper (loo. cit .), it lias been shown that the 
presence of alumina does not affect the nature of the products formed 
by the polymerisation of ethylene, but has a marked influence on their 
relative amounts. The present work was undertaken to test the 
influence of zinc chloride and aluminium chloride. 

Ethylene readily undergoes polymerisation when heated under a 
pressure of about 70 atmospheres at 275° in the presence of zinc 
chloride. The residual gas has the composition; C n H 2tt 36%, H 2 3%, 
61%. The liquid products were fractionated, and those 
boiling below 85% found to consist mainly of pentane and hexane, 
isopentane being isolated from one of them in an approximately pure 
state. HethylcycZobutane was not detected. In the fractions of b. p. 
50—300°, the proportion of ethylenic hydrocarbons increases regularly 
with increasing temperature, whilst those boiling below 145° contain 
only ethylene and saturated hydrocarbons. 

The individual fractions were treated with fuming sulphuric acid 
and the residue again fractionated, all the fractions so obtained being 
unacted on by nitrating mixture or permanganate. Those boiling 
below 130° consisted almost entirely of paraffin hydrocarbons; in those 
of higher b. p, an increasing quantity of polymethylene hydrocarbons 
was found, so that the fraction b. p. 256—265° contained practically 
only naphthenes. 

The portion of the original product of b. p. above 280° was distilled 
under diminished pressure. The fractions obtained were uniform in 
ultimate composition and consisted of a mixture of ethylene hydro¬ 
carbons and naphthenes. 

Ethylene is scarcely affected by commercial aluminium chloride at 
240° and about 70 atmospheres pressure. At 280° it gives a charred 
residue and a gas having the composition C n H 22l 4*0%, H 2 10*0%, 
CjiHcjn+g 86%. With freshly prepared aluminium chloride at 200°, 
liquid products were not obtained, and only a charred residue remained 
in the apparatus; liquid products were, however, prepared at the 
ordinary temperature. These were fractionated as before, and, after 
removal of unsaturated hydrocarbons by means of fuming sulphuric 
acid, again distilled, when the fractions, b. p. below 200°, were found to 
consist mainly of paiaffin hydrocarbons, naphthenes being only present 
in the portion, b. p. above 200°. The polymerisation of ethylene in the 
presence of aluminium chloride yields, therefore, considerably less 
naphthenes than with zinc chloride as catalyst. U. W. 

A^-Hexatriene. Pieter van Romburgh (Proc. K. AJcad. WetsnscL 
Amsterdam, 1913, 15, 1184—1187. Compare van iiomburgh and 
Dorssen, A., 1906, i, 130, 722).—A specimen of A^-hexatriene which 
had been preserved for five years was distilled, when fully 50% passed 
over below 80° (the hydrocarbon has b. p. 78*5—80°/7C6 nun.). 
Prom the residue a substance, b. p. 99*5°/16mm., D u 0*880, w" 1*51951, 
was isolated, which appears to be a dimeride of hexatriene. It readily 
forms an additive product with bromine (1 mol.), whilst, on further 
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addition of the latter reagent, much hydrogen bromide is evolved. 
It is rapidly oxidised by potassium permanganate. 

[With Muller] —A a v c -Hexatriene has been regenerated from its 
crystalline dibromine additive compound (< loo . c it.). A solid compound 
has also been obtained from A a ?*-hexatriene and sulphur dioxide, 
investigation of which is incomplete, but from which the hydrocarbon 
may also be regenerated. The latter has also been prepared by 
dehydration of k^-hexadiene-S-ol by the action of potassium hydrogen 
sulphate or phthalic anhydride. 

[With IiE Heux,] —A a€ -Hexadiene-S*ol has been prepared by the 
action of allyl bromide, zinc turning*, and absolute ether on acraldehyde. 
It has b. p. 132*2—132*4°/769 mm., DJ 05 0*8698, < 3 1*45231. With 
acetic anhydride and a drop of sulphuric acid, it yields the correspond¬ 
ing acetate, b. p. 15T2—152*7°. Phosphorus tribromide converts it 
into the bromide , b. p. 59—63°/35 mm., which very readily absorbs 
bromine (1 mol.); further quantities of bromine react very slowly 
without yielding, however, hydrogen bromide. 

By reduction of the chloroacetin of e-divinyl glycol with a copper- 
zinc couple in ethereal solution with addition of hydrochloric acid, a 
liquid, b. p. 77—81°, has been obtained, which, when strongly cooled, 
becomes crystalline and consists very probably of A a Y«-hexatriene. 
With bromine it gives a dibromide identical with that obtained from 
the said hydrocarbon. H. W. 

Preparation of Chloro-derivatives of the Amyl Series. 
Badische Anilin- & Soda-Fabbik (D.E.-P. 258555).—When the 
vapour of /9-methyl-A^-butylene and chlorine are allowed to react 
at the ordinary temperature and under a pressure of about 50 mm., 
they give rise to tertiary isoamyl chloride and other products which can 
be employed for the preparation of isoprene. F. M. G. M. 

Preparation of Dihalogenated Hydrocarbons. Badische 
Anilin- & Soda-Fabbik (D.R.-P, 259192. Compare this vol., i, 
583).—Dichlorotsohexane (b. p. 155—160°) is obtained when the vapour 
of tertiary chlorotsohexane is treated with chlorine under reduced 
pressure; dichlorowbutane (b. p. 108—109°) is prepared in a similar 
manner from chloroiaobutane, whilst if tertiary bromoisobutane (b. p. 
72°) is employed it furnishes a satisfactory yield of chlorobromo- 
wobutane. F. M. G. M. 

Physical Constants of Certain Chlorinated Hydrocarbons 
Employed as Solvents. II. Walter Hebz and W. JRathman 
(i Ghem . Zeit., 1913, 37, 621—622).—The following freezing point and 
specific heat data are recorded; s-tetrachloroethane — 36°, 0*268; 
pentachloroethane -22°, 0*266; trichloroethylene -73°, 0*223; 
tetrachloroethylene -19°, 0*216. The specific heats refer to 20°. 

Commercial dichloroethylene consists of a mixture of the cia- and 
irans-forms, which can be separated by fractional distillation. The 
cis-form boils at 48*8°/763 mm.; its density is given by the 
equation: D« 1*2908-0*00168$, and its coefficient of expansion is 
0*00136, The trans-form boils at 59*8°/763 mm.; its density is 

8 a 2 
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given by D = 1*3144 + 0*001605£, and its coefficient of expansion is 
0-00127. 

The vapour pressures of the two isomerides have also been deter¬ 
mined at a series of temperatures?. By substitution of the data in 
Clausius’s equation, the latent heat of vaporisation of the cis-form is 
found to be 6930 cal. (43—48*8°), and that of the irajw-form 7268 cal. 
(54.8—59*8°). H. M. D. 

Some New Properties of Carbon Tetraiodide and its 
Estimation in Presence of Iodoform. Marcel Lantenois 
(Compt. rend,) 1913, 156, 1629—1631. Compare this vol., i, 583). 
—Carbon tetraiodide is attacked by hydrogen at 100°, giving 
iodoform and hydrogen iodide, and at the same time small amounts of 
di-iodomethane and methyl iodide are formed. This hydrogenation is 
readily brought about by alcoholic potassium hydroxide at 30—10°, a 
small quantity of methane being present in the product. Sodium in 
liquid ammonia reacts with carbon tetraiodide (3 mols.), giving methane 
(1 mol.), together with some sodium cyanide, methylamine, and another 
base, probably guanidine. 

Oxygen readily attacks carbon tetraiodide, even in the dark, giving 
iodine and carbonyl iodide, which is unstable, and yields carbon 
monoxide with a small proportion of carbon dioxide, the reaction being 
facilitated by light. 

Silver Bitrate in aqueous solution (20%) reacts with iodoform, giving 
carbon monoxide quantitatively. With carbon tetraiodide, it gives 
both carbon monoxide and carbon dioxide in the proportion of 3:1 by 
volume. One molecule of the tetraiodide gives one molecule of gas, 
thus giving a means of estimating it alone or in the presence of 
iodoform. W. G. 

Density andJThermal Expansion of Ethyl Alcohol and its 
Mixtures with Water. N. S. Osborne, E. C. McKelvt, and 
H. W. Bearce (J. Franklin Inst, 1913, 175, 165—167. Compare 
A., 1912, i, 232).—An abstract of, with a short discussion on, a paper 
by Pulfrich (ZeiUfiir Inst. A r ., 13, 456), describing different methods 
of purifying ethyl alcohol, and the varying physical constants exhibited 
by different specimens thus obtained with an investigation on the 
thermal expansion of the same when diluted with varying proportions 
of water. F. M. G. M. 

Catalytic Hydrogenation of Acetylenic y*Glycols in the 
Presence of Palladium-black. Georges Dupont (Compt. rend., 
1913, 156, 1623—1625),—The reduction of acetylenic y-glycols in the 
presence of platinum-black gives the saturated glycol (formula 1) 
together with the alcohol (formula II), but never any of the saturated 
hydrocarbon (formula III) (compare Lespieau, A., 1910, i, 535): 

(I.) OH-CRR'-tCH^-CRR'-OH. (II.) OH*ORR'-[CH 2 ] 2 -OHRR'. 
(III.) OHRR'-[CH 3 ] 2 «CHRR\ 

If for the platinum-black is substituted palladium-black, in most 
cases the product of hydrogenation contains only traces of the 
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glycol with a little of the alcohol, and large quantities of the 
hydrocarbon. 

In the case of the aliphatic glycols of the type dimethylbutinenediol, 
the hydrogenation is limited and the result is a mixture of the three 
possible products. With the aromatic glycols, whilst platinum-black 
gives only the saturated glycol (formula I), palladium-black gives only 
the saturated hydrocarbon (formula III); thus diphenyldimethyl- 
butinenediol gives quantitatively fit-dtpkenylhexam, a colourless liquid, 
b. p. 185°/12 mm., D 15 0*9634, w D 1*5440. W. G. 

Preparation of Mesityl Oxide from Diacetone Alcohol 
[iso-Hexan-S-ol-/3-one]. Moritz Kohn (Monatsh., 1913, 34, 
779 — 780 ).—The conversion of wohexan- 8 -oI-j 8 -one, 
OH-CMe 3 -CH 3 -COMe, 

the primary product in the condensation of acetone to mesityl oxide, 
into mesityl oxide does not require a large quantity of sulphuric acid 
as previously supposed. When 290 grams of ?sohexan- 8 -ol-£-oue to 
which sixty drops of sulphuric acid have been added are quickly 
distilled through a fractionating column, the distillate contains about 
190 grams of mesityl oxide. D. F. T. 

Action of a-Monoohlorohydrin and Epichlorohydrin on 
Monosodium Glyceroxide. Jean Nivikan (Compt. rend., 1913, 
156, 1628—1629).—a-Monochlorobydrin is readily prepared by 
saturating glycerol at 120—130° with hydrogen chloride, a yield of 
66 % being obtained. The product reacts with monosodium glycer¬ 
oxide, glycerol being regenerated and at the same time 2—3% of 
diglyceryl alcohol is produced. Epichlorohydrin, which is readily 
obtained (95% yield) by the action of strong aqueous potassium 
hydroxide on ay-dichlorohydrin under reduced pressure, reacts with 
monosodium glyceroxide, giving a polymeride of the internal anhydride 
of the diglyceryl alcohol. This is a white, amorphous substance, 
insoluble in water and the ordinary solvents, and yields a diacetyl 
derivative on boiling with acetic anhydride and anhydrous sodium 
acetate. Both of these substances decompose without melting. 

W. G. 

Preparation of Diglyceryl Alcohol. Jean NivifeRn {Compt. rend., 
1913, 156, 1776—1778. Compare preceding abstract).—In an 
attempt to prepare diglyceryl alcohol the author has prepared the 
diacetyl derivative of monochlorohydrin and caused it to react with 
monosodium glyceroxide, the product being a small quantity of the 
diacetyl derivative of the required alcohol and a considerable residue 
analogous to the vegetable mucilages. 

By warming the internal anhydride of glycerol with anhydrous 
glycerol in equimolecular proportions on a water-bath for seven hours 
and acetylating the crude product with acetic anhydride, the tetracetyl 
derivative of the required alcohol is obtained as an oily liquid, b, p. 
196—197°/3 mm., D 17 1*1835. On saponification with alcoholic sodium 
hydroxide it yields diglyceryl alcohol , O 0 H 14 O 5 , a pale yellow, very 
viscous liquid, b. p. 235—240°/6 mm. 4 W. G. 
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Efficiency of the Preparation of Ethyl Ether from Alcohol and 
Sulphuric Acid. Percy N. Evans and Lena M. Sutton (/. Jmer. 
Chem . Soc. 9 1913,35, 794—800).—An account is given of experiments 
made with a view to determine the efficiency of the reaction between 
ethyl alcohol and sulphuric acid. It has been found that the degree 
of completeness of the reaction 2Et*0TI«:Et 2 0 + H 2 0 amounts to 
about 40%. This efficiency was maintained in some experiments until the 
distillate amounted to as much as one hundred and seventy-six times the 
original volume of the sulphuric acid, or until the ether produced was 
forty times the volume, or sixteen times the weight, of the acid used. 
The efficiency decreased abruptly when there remained in the flask a 
charred, semi-solid residue of about one-twentieth of the weight of 
the add originally present. The decrease in efficiency is not due to 
accumulation of water, as the reaction proceeds normally with dilute 
sulphuric acid. From 15—20% of the sulphuric acid is lost as sulphur 
dioxide. E. G-. 

Crystalline Glycerophosphates. Rogier and Fiore ( Chem . 
Zenfr., 1913, i, 1330—1332; from Bull . Sci. Pharmacol 1913, 20, 
7—25, 72—86).—Technical sodium glycerophosphate, 
Na 2 P0 8 *0*C,H r 0 2 , 

usually forms small needles with 5HgO, but sometimes large tablets 
with 6H s O. The concentrated solution at 18° contains 27*38% anhy¬ 
drous salt, and may be heated to 120° without decomposition. Cryo- 
scopic methods gave one-third of the calculated molecular weight, so a 
physiological serum should only contain 35 grams. The iollowing 
salts have been made by double decomposition. Calcium salt, 
CaPOg’O* C fl Hw0 2 , microcrystalline or large crystals by slow evapora¬ 
tion, solubilities, 1% at 0°, 1*63% at 18°, 0*43% at 60°; barium salt, 
with 1H 2 0 which is lost on boiling the solution, solubility 4*50% at 
21°; strontium salt, leaflets with 2H 2 0, solubility 2*09% at 19°, 0 80% 
at 60°; quinine salt, B 3 P0 s *0 , C 3 HK.0 3 + 4H g 0, white needles, m. p. 
180—181°, [a]ff - 133°33', [ajg* - 140°24 / ; acid strychnine salt, 
BP0 8 H-0‘G l jHf.0 2 ,H 2 0, m. p. 260°, [a]|* - 25°40'; brucine salt, 
BgP0 8 *0*CgH^0 2 ,llH 2 0, prisms, m. p. 192°, [a]j? - 29°35'; basic copper 
salt, Gu[(Cu* 0 H)P 03 ' 0 'C s H r 0 2 ] 2 , 6 H 2 0 , dark blue powder; copper sail, 
CuP0 s *U*C s H 7 02 ,H 2 0, pale blue needles. J, 0. W. 

Oxidation of Lecithin in Presence of Iron Salts. Otto 
"Warburg and Otto Meyerhof ( Zeitsch . physiol . Ckem ., 1913, 85, 
412—414).^—The mixture ot substances known as lecithin is very 
readily oxidised by atmospheric oxygen in aqueous suspension in 
presence of iron salts, whereas other important cell constituents are 
stable under similar conditions. There is a close parallelism between 
the velocity of lecithin oxidation in vitro and the rate of the oxidation 
processes in the living cell based on the amount of lecithin present. 

E. F. A. 

The Action of Alkali Arsenite on Ethyl Disulphide. August 
S Ber '\ I913 > 46 > 1474—1475).—Weinland and Rumpf 
(A., 1897, ii, 257) have shown that sodium disulphide acts on tri&odium 
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arsenite with the formation of trisodium monothioarsonate, Na 3 As0 3 S, 
and sodium sulphide. It was to be expected that ethyl disulphide 
would act similarly to the sodium disulphide, if it entered into reaction 
at all, but the author finds that this is not the case, the reaction 
proceeding readily in the cold with the formation of trisodium arsenate 
and ethyl mercaptan. This reaction is explained by the author by 
assigning a peroxide character to the ethyl disulphide, which takes 
hydrogen from the water, leaving oxygen available for oxidising the 
arsenite. T, S. P. 

Hexadecanesulphonic Acid. Albert Reychler (BuH. Soc . 
chim . Belg^ 1913, 27, 110—113. Compare A., 1912, i, 600)—Cetyl 
iodide reacts with sodium hydrogen sulphide in alcoholic solution to 
give cetyl mei'captan, C 16 H ss , SH, which is precipitated as a yellow solid 
on the addition of water, and on warming this with potassium 
permanganate solution it is oxidised to the sulphonic acid. The 
manganese dioxide is filtered off, the solution neutralised with acetic 
acid, and a slight excess of lead acetate added. The precipitated lead 
salt is collected, washed, dried, suspended in alcohol, and decomposed 
by hydrogen sulphide. After filtering and evaporating off the alcohol, 
cetylsulphonic [hexadecanesulphonic] acid , C 10 H as *SO 3 H, is obtained, 
soluble in alcohol, ether, benzene, and acetic acid, crystallising from 
the latter in microscopic plates. It behaves like a semi-hard soap, 
and is a comparatively strong acid, yielding sodium and potassium 
salts, which are soluble in water, and closely resemble the alkali 
palmitates in their behaviour. The barium and lead salts are insoluble 
in water. W. G-. 

The Physico-chemical Properties of Hexadecanesulphonic 
Acid and Sodium Hexadecanesulphonate. Albert Reyohler 
(Bull. Soc . chim . Belg,, 1913, 27, 113—128. Compare preceding 
abstract).—Hexadecanesulphonic acid and its sodium salt in aqueous 
solution possess the property of emulsifying with toluene, but, unlike 
the oleates, are only very slightly extracted by that solvent. On the 
other hand, they possess the property of removing fat from, and 
cleansing wool in the same manner as, an ordinary soap. The elevation 
of the boiling point of water on solution either of the acid or its salt 
does not bear any relation to the concentration of the solutions, and this 
method gives a wide range of values for the molecular weights. The 
author has made a complete study of the electrical conductivity of the 
sodium salt and the free acid at different temperatures and varying 
concentrations. In the ease of the sodium salt, the readings give a 
sharp indication of the temperature, 38—37°, at which crystallisation 
takes place. The values obtained for the molecular conductivity in 
solutions from 0'0]665iYto 0*0666^ are practically independent of 
the concentration. The free acid furnishes an excellent example of a 
colloidal substance, and permits of the direct examination of the 
molecular problem and of an intermolecular liquid. The values 
obtained for the molecular conductivity diminish steadily as the 
dilution passes from 15 to 30 litres, remains constant from 30 to 
60 litres, and finally increases regularly and proportionately as the 
dilution increases. W* <3. 
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The Use of Calcium Carbonate as Catalyst for Organic 
Acids and their Anhydrides. Paul Sabatier and Alphonse 
Mailhe (Gompt rend., 1913, 156,1730—1734)—Pi ecipitated calcium 
carbonate can be employed as a catalyst at 450—500° for the conver¬ 
sion of acids into the ketones, but in the acetic acid series the yield 
diminishes as the molecular weight increases. Whilst acetic acid gives 
a theoretical yield of propanone, valeric acid only gives a yield of 32% 
of dibutyl ketone. Despite blackening due to deposition of carbon¬ 
aceous products, the calcium carbonate retains its activity and can be 
employed a great number of times, but its use is not so advantageous 
as that of thorium oxide (compare Senderens, A,, 1912, i, 537) for the 
higher ketones. Benzoic acid mixed with the aliphatic acids yields 
mixed ketones under the above conditions. The acids can be replaced 
by their anhydrides in every case, and whilst benzoic acid alone cannot 
be converted into benzophenone by this method, a certain amount 
of this ketone can be obtained by the use of benzoic anhydride. 

W. G. 


Esters Derived from Octanol by the Author's Method; 
Observations on the Prin oiple of this Method. Jean B. Senderens 
and J. Abouleng (Gompt. rtnd^ 1913, 156, 1620—1623; Bull. Soc. 
chim., 1913, [iv], 13,586—591).—By their method using sulphuric 
acid (2—3%) as catalyst (compare A., 1911, i, 600, 637; ii, 1080; 
1912, i, 694; this vol., i, 42) the authors have prepared the following 
esters of octanol, of which only the acetate was previously known 
(compare Bouis, this Journ,, 1854, 7, 280): 


Ester. B. p./74*4 m 

Formate . 184-0° 

Acetate. 194‘5 

Propionate . 211-5 

Butyrate. 227*5 

isoButyrate .. 220*0 

laoValerate .. 236*5 


0*8642 

0*8626 

0*861] 

0*8592 

0*8554 

0*8540 


The ph&nylacetaU) b. p. 195°/35 mm., DJ 4 0*9503, is decomposed on 
distilling at the ordinary pressure. 

The authors claim that their method is entirely distinct from that of 
Fischer and Speier (A., 1896, i, 201 ), where a large excess of alcohol is 
used and ^stronger add, which merely acts as a dehydrating agent. 
The organic adds are capable of division into two classes. The first 
contains the aromatic acids with the carhoxyl group attached to the 
nucleus, in which case their method is useless. The second class con¬ 
tains the fatty acids and aromatic acids with the carboxyl group in a 
side-chain, and here their dilute acid acts as a true catalyst and 
an excess of alcohol is unnecessary. A compound of the type KH'JSO, 
as first formed, and then a cycle of reactions goes on * 

E-HS0 4 +E'OH - RjSO, + H,0 

EjS0 4 +E'COjH- RXJO s R+RHSO<. W. Q. 


Graded Degradation of Different Saturated Mono- and 

mSseuX rend., 

1913, loe, 1443—1446).—The transformation of a saturated acid of the 
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type R*CH 2 *C0 2 H into its next lower homologue can be brought about 
by first converting the acid into the corresponding tertiary alcohol, 
E*OH 2 *CMe 2 *OH, by the action of magnesium methyl iodide, and then 
submitting this to oxidation: 

R*OH 2 *CMe 2 *OH + 30 = R-C0 2 H + 0H s -00-CH 8 + H 2 0. 

Thus tsavaleric acid is first converted into /5S*dimethylpentan-S-ol, 
which on oxidation with chromic acid yields fsobutyric acid. Decanoic 
acid is similarly converted into pelargonic acid. 

By the interaction of ?soamyl bromide and ethyl methylmalonate, 
aZ-dimethylhexoioacid t OHMe^CHg'GHg'CHMe'COgH, b. p. 228—230°/ 
760 mm. and 127—130°/18 mm., is obtained, giving a methyl ester, b.p. 
172—173°, an acid chloride , b, p. 69°/16 mm., an amide , m. p 99—100°, 
and a ip-tohiidiJe, m. p. 75°. With magnesium methyl iodide it yields 
fiy£-irimethylheptan-f3-ol f b. p. 92—95°/18 mm., which on oxidation 
with dilute nitric acid gives a neutral and an acid product. The acid 
product is a mixture of acetic, wovaleric, and wohexoic acids, whilst the 
neutral product consists principally of methyl isoamyl ketone, together 
with a small quantity of an unsaturated hydrocarbon, b. p. 160—165°. 
j3-Methyladipic acid on treatment with magnesium methyl iodide and 
subsequent oxidation yields a certain amount of methylsuccinic acid 
and some diethylenic hydrocarbon. 

With the monobasic acids where the -C0 2 H group is attached to a 
•OH 2 group, they are simply converted into their next lower 
homologue- With an a-substituted acid the principal product is a 
ketone. The dibasic acids behave in the same way as the monobasic 
acids, the degradation proceeding simultaneously on the two terminal 
carboxyl groups. W. G. 

Synthesis of the Glycerides of Laurie Acid. B. W. van 
Eldik Thibme ( Ber 1913,46,1653—1657. Compare A., 1912, i, 333). 
—A reply to Grim (this vol., i, 157), criticising the latter's experi¬ 
mental results. The author re-afiirms that even under the modified 
conditions stated by Grim ( loc . cit .) the so-called synthesis of a-dilaurin 
yields a mixture of trilaurin, crystalline dilaurin, liquid dilaurin, and 
monolaurin. D. E. T. 

Nickel Oxides as Reduction Catalysts in the Addition of 
Molecular Hydrogen to Unsaturated Fats and Fatty Acids. 
From Bedford and Ernst Erdmann (J. pr . Chem 1913, [ii], 87, 
425—455 ; /. Ihtss, Phye. Chem. Soc ., 1913, 46, 616—643).— 
Unsaturated fats and fatty acids undergo catalytic reduction at the 
ordinary pressure in the presence of nickel oxide, the rate of reduction 
being much greater than when metallic nickel is employed. In addition 
to its greater activity, the oxide possesses the advantage over the metal 
in that it is far less sensitive to hydrogen sulphide and other substances 
which exert a deleterious effect on the activity of the metal. All three 
oxides of nickel may be used as catalysts, nickelous and nickelic oxides 
requiring a temperature of 250°, whilst in the presence of the suboxide 
the reduction proceeds readily at 180—200°. 

During the reduction, the higher oxides become converted into the 
suboxide, which forms a deep black, colloidal solution with the oil or fat. 
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Nickel suboxide may be distinguished from metallic nickel by its 
inability to form nickel carbonyl with carbon monoxide, and by its 
much smaller electric conductivity. 

A nickelic oxide, which has already been used in the catalytic 
reduction, possesses a greater activity than a fresh specimen on 
account of tho presence of suboxide. 

The velocity of hydrogenation is increased by employing a voluminous 
oxide, prepared by gentle ignition of the nitrate, and al*o by the 
addition of small quantities of other metallic oxides (Al, Ag, Zr, Ti, 
Ce, La, Mg). 

Nickel halts of organic acids (formic, acetic, oleic, and linolenic) in 
the presence of unsaturated fats are reduced at 200—250° to the oxide 
or to metallic nickel, and may therefore be used as catalysts; thus, 
nickel formate is reduced at 210° to the suboxide and at 250° to 
metallic nickel. B. 

Ricinoleic Acid. Beethold Rassow [with J. Rtjbinsky] ( Zeitsch . 
angeto. Ghent., 1913, 26, 33 6—320).—The authors have investigated 
the action of heat on ricinoleic acid. Since the products formed are 
amorphous, yield amorphous salts, and have very similar solubilities, 
their isolation in the pure state has not been accomplished. Their 
chemical nature is deduced from observations of acid number, 
saponification number, acetyl number, iodine number, and molecular 
weight. The following are the main results obtained. 

Ricinoleic acid is decomposed at temperatures below 150°, water 
being the only volatile product formed. At the same time, the acidity 
sinks to half the original value; in the presence of a trace of sulphuric 
acid, the acidity can be reduced to one-quarter of the original value, 
but completely neutral products are never obtained. 

Polyricinoleic acids (ester-acids in which the alcoholic hydroxyl 
group of one molecule is esterified by the carboxyl group of a second 
molecule) are the sole products of the action of heat on ricinoleic acid. 
Such products are not uniform, but contain a mixture of difficultly or 
non-separable polyricinoleic acids with more or less of the original 
acid. Polyricinoleic acids of high molecular weight are insoluble in 
alcohol, whilst their baiium salts resemble amber and are soluble in 
ether; those of lower molecular weight are soluble in alcohol, whilst 
their baiium salts dissolve sparingly in ether. A complete separation 
of the individual polyricinoleic acids was not achieved. 

The effect of a variety of substances on the course of the reaction 
has been investigated. Chlorides of organic acids and neutral salts 
which do not yield free acid under the conditions of the experiments 
have but little effect. Tiaces of strong acids, particularly sulphuric 
acid, act as positive catalysts, whilst organic bases have the opposite 
action. 

Ricinelaidicacid behaves in the same manner as ricinoleic acid except 
that it is more readily decomposed by heat. H. W. 

Neodymium Oxalate and Some New Compounds of 
Europium. Charles James and J. E. Robinson (J. Amr . Ghm. 
Hoc*, 19 L3, 36, 754—759).—A study of the solubility of neodymium 
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oxalate in solutions of neodymium uitrate of various concentrations at 
25° has shown that only one hydrate of neodymium oxalate, 
Nd 2 (C 2 0 4 ) 8 »ll HgO, 

is stable under these conditions. Evidence was obtained of the 
formation of an oxalonitrate. 

Europium formate, Eu p (COoK) 6 , quimte, 

Eu 2 [C 6 a 7 (OH) 4 *C0 2 ] 6 ,12H 2 O, 

pyi'omucate, Eu 2 (O 4 HgO i OO 2 ) 0 ,2H 2 O, and m -mtrobenzmeevJphomte^ 
Eu 2 (N0 2 -C 6 H 4 -S0 8 ) 6 ,6H 2 0, 

are described. E. G. 

The Action of Ultraviolet Rays on Aldehydes. Adolf 
Franks and Ernst Pollitzer (Monateh., 1913, 34, 797—809).— 
When exposed to the radiation from a quartz-mercury lamp, form¬ 
aldehyde solutions undergo partial decomposition into carbon monoxide, 
carbon dioxide, hydrogen and methane, and partial polymerisation to 
glycollaldehyde and higher products (Pribram and JTranke, A., 1912, 
i, 412); the higher aldehydes have been observed to form carbon 
monoxide, hydrogen, and the hydrocarbon corresponding with the 
radicle to which the aldehyde group was previously attached (Berthelot 
and Gaudechon, A., 1910, ii, 814). A re-investigation of the behaviour 
of the homologues of formaldehyde indicates that they decompose 
mainly according to the equation R # CHO«*RR + 00 \ at the same 
time condensation takes place to some extent accompanied by 
polymerisation to resinous substances ; no pure condensation product 
could be isolated. Under the conditions of the experiments, in which 
moisture and atmospheric oxygen were excluded, no formation of 
acids or of esters could be dectected, so that the earlier suggestion of 
Pribram and Franke (Joe. cit.) that the formic acid obtained in the 
illumination of formaldehyde solution is produced by the hydrolysis 
of previously formed methyl formate is hardly probable. From the 
behaviour of crotonaldehyde, which like benzaldehyde and cinnam- 
aldehyde gives practically no liberation of gas, it appears that the 
decomposition expressed by the above equation is characteristic of the 
saturated aliphatic aldehydes. 

The aldehyde under examination was contained in a quartz flask of 
approximately 100 c.c. capacity which was filled to the neck, any 
evolved gas being collected over water or mercury; the mercury lamp 
was at a distance of 2 to 3 mm. from the flask, but the temperature 
of the aldehyde never exceeded 50°. 

The substances examined were heptaldehyde, isobutaldehydc, 
propaldehyde, acetaldehyde, crotonaldehyde, benzaldehyde, and cinnam- 
aldehyde. Crotonaldehyde gave only the formation of a resinous 
substance, whilst the two aromatic aldehydes gave meiely red, non¬ 
volatile products. The illumination ranged from one to ten days in 
various cases; only a relatively small proportion of each aldehyde 
underwent conversion. D. F. T. 

Action of Hydrazine and Hydrazine Derivatives on Molten 
Chloral Hydrate. Gustav Knopfer (Alonatsh., 1913,34, 769—777). 
—Hydrazine reacts with solutions of chloral hydrate, giving an additive 
product, C01 8 *CH(OH)*NH*NH 2 , chloralhydrazine (compare A., 1911, 
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i, 1033); it is now found that if hydrazine sulphate or hydrochloride 
is dissolved in an excess of molten chloral hydrate, needles of a 
substance , m. p. 187° (deeomp.), separate, but the composition is 
C 4 H/)K 2 Cl fi , instead of C 4 H 4 0N 2 C1 6 , which would be expected from a 
simple condensation such as that producing aohydrochloralurethane 
(Feist, A., 1912, i, 566). 

The reaction product of benzalazine and chloral hydrate, obtained in 
a manner similar to the above, has the composition C 9 H r ON 2 CI 3 , which 
is again two hydrogen atoms short of the formula for a substance 
produced by mere condensation; the substmce , leaflets, m. p. 185°, 
when heated with potassium hydroxide solution loses a molecule 
of hydrogen chloride, giving a substance , C 9 H 6 ON 2 CI 2 , needles, m. p. 
86°. The former of these substances is not identical with the isomeric 
chloralbenzoylhydrazone, CC1 8 -CH:N-NHBz (Stoll4, A., 1905, i, 94), 
and, as it does not yield chloroform when treated with alkali, it is not 
likely to be the trichloroacetylhydrazone of benzaldehyde, 
CC] 8 -CO-NH-N:CHPh. 

# The loss of the two hydrogen atoms in each case is possibly duo to a 
similar cause to the loss observed by Pinner (A., 1894, i, 385) where 
the continued action of hydrazine on the imino-ester of benzoic acid 
gives rise to NHIOPh-NHg, NHIOPh-NH-NH-OPhlNH, and 

successively. The structure of the above products, however, remains 
for the present unsettled. D. F. T. 

Keto-enolic Tautomerism. VIII. Formation of Derivatives 
of Tautomeric Compounds. Kurt H. Meyer (Annalen, 1913,398, 
49—65. Compare A., 1912, i, 940, 941),—To the terms 

u tautomerism,” introduced by Laar in connexion with his oscillation 
theory, and “desmotropy” some confusion has become attached In 
the course of time and with the increase in the number of examples. 
The author proposes the following definitions. A substance exhibits 
tautomerism when it yields two series of derivatives obtained from 
two isomeric forms differing in the position of a hydrogen atom, and of 
one or more double linkings. According to the nature of the two 
isomeric forms, special cases of tautomerism are: (i) dosmotropy—the 
free compounds corresponding with both forms are capable of separate 
existence^ or can be separately detected; (ii) pseudomerism—-the 
tautomeric substance is known in only one foim, the constitution of 
which can be determined by methods independent of tautomerism, and 
which can yield by addition or substitution derivatives of both forms ; 
the other form is unknown and its existence cannot he detected by any 
method; (iii) crypfcomerism—the substance is known in only one form, 
the constitution of which cannot be definitely determined (by methods 
independent of tautomerism). 

Many reactions of deemotropic substances are explained readily 
by the aesmotropy; each form yields derivatives of ils own type 

°™ n *ry double decomposition and usually one form reacts, 
e other being changed to the first by the reagent present. 
Another reactions the explanation is not so simple; the tautomeric 
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substance yields a mixture of derivatives of both forms or only one 
substance, which is generally a derivative of the non reacting form, 
for example, the formation of a brominated ketone by the bromination 
of an enol. Two theories are oxistent to explain such cases. The 
substitution theory claims that a substance can only yield derivatives 
of its own peculiar constitution, and that the production of a derivative 
of the other form must be due to a transformation of the tautomeride 
which precedes the substitution. The addition theory of Miehaol and 
of Nef assumes that by the direct addition of a reagent and subsequent 
elimination of a different molecule, a tautomeride of one form can 
yield derivatives of the other type. 

Evidently the test of the two theories lies in the answer to the 
question, which of the two forms reacts 2 This answer can only be 
obtained by an examination of the behaviour of separately stable 
desmotropic substances. The author quotes numerous examples from 
his own work, and from that of Dlmroth, Hinsberg, Hxntzsch, and 
Herzig and Wenzel to show that the enolic modification is the reactive 
form, and that, therefore, the additive theory is probably correct. 

[With S. Lenhardt.]— Keto-enolic desmotropes and also tauto- 
mendes which are known only in the ketonic or the enolic modifications 
condense with aldehydes (1 or 2 mols.), the resulting compounds losing 
water in various ways. In order to ascertain whether the ketonic or 


the enolic modification reacts with the aldehyde, the two desmotropic 
modifications of methyl mesityl oxide oxalate have been treated with 
benzaldehyde in the presence of a little piperidine. The ketonic 
modification, methyl ay-diketo-€-methyl-A 5 -hexene-a-carboxylate, m. p. 
67°, is unchanged, but the enolic modification, methyl a-liydroxy-y- 
keto-€-methyl-A aS -hexadiene*a-carboxylate, is converted into the lactone, 

H*CO*OHIOMe 2 , m. p. 160°, colourless needle3, which 


does not react with ferric chloride or with alcoholic bromine, and is 
only slowly attacked by potassium permanganate, and is, therefore, 
the ketonic modification; the enolic form, 

?n> : °( oH )* cH: ° Me - 

obtained by dissolving the ketonic modification in cold alcoholic 
sodium elhoxide, diluting with water, and acidifying, has m. p. 144°, 
thou solidifies and has m. p. 160°, reacts with alcoholic bromine or 
ferric chloride, and is soluble in alkalis. By prolonged boiling with 
alcohol and a little piperidine, the enol is converted into the ketonic 
form; the same ohange occurs when the fused enol solidifies 
The authors believe that in all desmotropic and tautomeric 
compounds, condensation occurs by means of the enolic modification. 

0. S. 


The Characterisation of Chloro-ketones. Edmond E. Blaisb 
(Gompt. rend., 1913, 156, 1549—1551).—The most suitable method 
of characterising the chloro-ketones is to convert them into their 
semicarbazones under definite conditions, the ordinary methods being 
unsatisfactory. Semicarbazide hydrochloride (1 to 1*5 mols.) is die- 
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bolved in water and tho chloroketone added, when the semicarbazone 
ib rapidly formed, the only exception being methyl trichloromethyl 
ketone, which requires a cold alcoholic solution of free semicarbazide. 
Oare must be taken in purification. After filtering and washing with 
water the semicarbazone is heated with an excess of benzene to below 
50°, a little anhydrous sodium sulphate is added, the liquid filtered and 
left for crystallisation. The semicarbazones of the a-chloro-ketones 
are readily converted into those of the a-hydroxy-ketones by contact 
with aqueous potassium carbonate for a few hours, and into those of 
the a-acetoxy-ketones by warming for a few minutes with an alcoholic 
solution of anhydrous sodium acetate, thus giving three means of 
identification of the original ketone. 

Dichloro-ketones of the type CR.Cl 2 *COR give a normal semi¬ 
carbazone, but those of the type CRCLfCO'R' give disemicarbazones, 
R*C(N*CH 8 ON’ 2 )-C(N*CH 8 ON 2 )R / , which are insoluble in organic 
solvents, except formic and acetic acids. 

The following semicarbazones and disemicarbazones have been 
prepared: 

Methyl trichloromethyl ketone semicarbazone , CCl 8 *CMeIN*CH a ON 3 , 
fine needles, m. p. 140°. 

Dzchloromethyl ethyl ketone semicarbazone, m. p. 142°. 

Ethylglyoxaldieemicarbazone, CHI(N*CH u ON 2 )*CEt!(N‘ # CH 8 ON 2 ), 

m. p. above 230°. 

Dimethyldiketone disemicarbazone, 

CMe:(N*CH a ON 2 )-CMe:(N-CH 8 ON 2 ), 
a white, crystalline powder, m. p. above 230°, soluble only in formic 
acid. 

Chloromethyl chloroethyl ketone semicarbazone, 

OH g Cl- 0: (N* CHgONg) • OHC1 Me, 

m. p. 140°. 

Methyl chloroethyl ketone semicarbazone, micaceous plates, m. p. 148°, 
which with carbonic acid gives the semicarbazone , m. p. 202°, of the 
corresponding hydroxy-ketone, and with sodium acetate gives methyl 
acetoxyethyl ketone semicarbazone , CMe* CT.(N • CH 8 ON 2 ) *CHAcMe, m. p. 
161°. 

Chloromethyl propyl ketone semicarbazo7ie , m. p. 157°. W. Q. 

Mannitol Esters of Sulphuric Acid. W. R. Bloob (/. Amer. 
Ckem . Soo 1913, 36, 784—794).—In prepaxing certain mannitol 
esters of the higher fatty acids by heating the substance with 
sulphuric acid at 70 c (A., 1910, i, 538; 1912, i, 532; ii, 365) 
unsatisfactory results were obtained, and for this reason a study has 
been made of the action of concentrated sulphuric acid on mannitol at 
39°, 49°, 56°, and 65°. 

.When mannitol is dissolved in concentrated sulphuric acid, the 
disulphate is the principal compound produced, but a portion of the 
mannitol is dehydrated to the form 0 1) H 6 0(0H) 3 . At low temperatures 
a la&vorotatory ester is produced, but at higher temperatures dextro¬ 
rotatory compounds are formed together with derivatives which have 
lost part of their, capacity to combine with acid groups. In the 
presence of the higher fatty acids, esters are produced, presumably 
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with the mannitol anhydride, but during the processes of separation 
they are hydrated to mannide and mannitan forms. E. 6. 

Acetyl-Halogen Sugar Derivatives. W. Sloan Mills (Rep. 
Brit Assoc., 1912, 444—445).—#-IodoacoLodextrose (E. and H. 
Fischer, A., 1910, i, 716) may be prepared by the action of dry 
hydrogen iodide on /3-penta-acebyldexfcrose dissolved in dichloromethane. 
It is recrystallised rapidly from alcohol. Coppor hydride reduces it, 
yielding a compound 0 9 gH 44 0 19 

ft-Acetyliodogalactose is prepared in the same manner from /3-penta- 
acetylgalactose, and has m. p r 93—94°. Octoacetylmaltoso yields an 
iodo-derivative, m. p. 62—66°. Acebyliodolactose, from acetyl-lactose, 
has m, p. 142° 0. DL. D. 

Gentiobiose. Gkza Zemplen (Zeitsch. physiol Chetn., 1913, 85, 
399—407).—Octa-acetylgentiobiose crystallises well and is relatively 
easily isolated from highly impure crude products. Acetylation may 
thus be used to obtain gentiobiose from plant products, and its prepar¬ 
ation from gentian roots is described. Octa-acetylgentiobiose sinters 
at 192°, m. p. 195°, [a]®' -5 6°. Gentiobiose is equivalent to 130 c.c. 
of Fehling’s solution, maltose reducing 128 5 c.c. The phenylosazone 
crysiallises in citron-yellow, stellate needles, or from hot water in short, 
pointed prisms, m. p. 160—170° (decomp.), [a]j> - 76-1° in pyridine and 
alcohol. E. F. A. 

Deflocculation of Starch and Solution of Dextrose. 
Giovanni Malfitano and (Mile.) A. Moschkov (Compt rend., 1913, 
156, 1681—1684. Compare this vol., i, 593).—A further discussion 
of the difference between the phenomenon of dellocculation of starch 
and that of the solution of dextrose and a description of the difference 
in behaviour of solutions of these pseudo-crystals of starch and crystals 
of dextrose under different conditions. W. G. 

Diastatio Degradation of Starch. Wilhelm Biltz (Ber., 1913, 
46,1532—1536).—The degradation of potato starch under the influence 
of enzymes has been studied, the course of the reaction being followed 
qualitatively by the iodine reaction and quantitatively by the with¬ 
drawal of portions of the solution at definite intervals, addition of 
boiling water, and precipitation of the dexbrins by the addition of so 
much alcohol that the mixture contained 80—90% of the latter, the 
treatment being repeated until the product was free from sugar. The 
approximate mean molecular weight of the dextrin* was then 
determined by measurement of the viscosity of their aqueous solution 
(compare this vol., i, 593). 

The following are the main results obtained : 

The diastatic degradation of starch to sugar takes place with inter¬ 
mediate formation of erythrodextrins and achroodextrins which are 
themselves ultimately transformed into sugar. The velocity of 
saccharification of the achroodextrins is smaller than that of the 
erythrodextrins, and this is again smaller than that of the amylo- 
dextrins. 
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The existence of erythrodextrins is established. 

The mean molecular weights for the achroodextrins is about 3700; 
for the erythrodextrins, 6200—7000; for the amylodextrins, above 
10,000. Since purified specimens of achroodexfcrin I, achroodexlrin II, 
and erythrodextrin I la have molecular weights 1800,1200 and 3000 
respectively, it would appear that, besides these and the amylodextrins, 
other dextrins of high molecular weight must exist which are indifferent 
towards iodine and belong to the class of achroodextrins. 

Philoche’s determinations of the velocity of the conversion of starch 
into sugar (A., 1908, i, 712 ; ii, 470) show that this rapidly diminishes 
at first, but then becomes constant when the reaction appears to be 
unimolecular. The author's experiments show that the first phaso of 
the reaction is complicated by the presence of amylo- and eryfchro- 
dextrins in the mixture, and that reaction only follows a simple law 
when only one type of substances, namely, the achroodextrins, are 
undergoing saccharification. E . \V. 

Partial Hydrolysis of Cellulose. G^za Zempl^n (Zeitsch. physiol 
Ohm 1913, 85, 180—191).—On treatment of cellulose with strong 
sulphuric acid a mixture of various depolymerised products is obtained. 
Even after prolonged treatment, cellobiose acetate is obtained on 
acetolysis and not dextrose pentacetate. Crystalline products were not 
obtained on acetolysis of xylan and mannan preparations or of chitin. 

E.F.A. 

Chemical Composition of Cork Substance. GizA Zemplen 
(Zetisch. physiol Chem 1913, 85, 173—179).—Cork when treated by 
Cross and Bevan’s method with chlorine yields a product, which in its 
external properties and solubility resembles cellulose, but on treat¬ 
ment with acetic anhydride and sulphuric acid by Skraup’s method gave 
no cellobio&eocta-acetate. One hundred grams of cork meal contained 
about 4 grams of this cellulose-like product. E. F, A. 

Betonicine and Turioine. Albert Kung and Georg Trier 
{Zritsch. physiol Chem,, 1913,85, 209—216).—The mixture of betaines 
in Betonica officinalis has been resolve! into two isomerides, a laevo- 
rotatory base betonicine, and a dextrorotatory base turicine. Both are 
betaines of the natural hydroxyproline, and on exhaustive inethylation 
of this compound the same mixture of the two betaines is obtained as 
exists in Betonica officinalis , Stachys silvatica, etc. According to tho 
method of isolation sometimes one and sometimes the other ibomeride 
has been isolated, in reality both are present. 

Betonicine crystallises in four-sided, stunted pyramids, m. p. 
j? < ^ 5 “~244° (decomp.). It reacts neutral, tastes sweet, and has 
[ a Ji> ~ 36*6°. The hydrochloride crystallises in lustrous pr isms , m. p. 
222 223° (decomp.), [a]^ - 24‘79°, The auHchloride separates in dull 
yellow-coloured plates aggregated in fan-shaped clusters, in, p. 242°, 
The platinichloride forms short prisms, m. p. 226°. 

Turicine crystallises in long, transparent, lustrous, flat prisms, or in 
slender, glistening needles, m. p. 249° (decomp.), [ a ] D +36*26°. It 
tastes sweet and is not hydroscopic. The hydrochloride crystallises in 
slender, lustrous needles, m. p. 223°, and reacts acid, [*]» +24*65° 


1r# 

r*V n 
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The aurichloride is a yellow powder cryalalllbing ia obliquely-out, 
lustrous prisms, m. p. 232°. The crystalline jilatinicMunde has in. p. 
023®. E. F. A. 


Synthesis of Betonioine and Turioine. Albert Kung ( Zeitseh. 
physiol. Chem., 1913, 85,217—224. Compare preceding abstract).— 
y-Kydroxyproline prepared by E. Fischer’s method from gelatin can 
be methylated by means of potassium hydroxide in methyl alcohol and 
methyl iodide. The product, hydroxyprolinebetuine, 

u °-° h <ot;5Sv? > ■ 

is a mixture of betoniclne and turicine in equal quantities. The nature 

of the isomerism between these two betaines has not been established. 

TR F. A. 


Compounds of Hexamethylenetetramine with Various Silver 
Salts. Luuwig Vaning and Paula Sachs (Arch. I'karm 1913, 251, 
290—293. Compare GrUtzner, A., 1899, i, 6).—The authors have 
prepared the compound of hexamethylenetetramine with, silver 
nitrate, obtained by Griitzner ( loc . cit.), and also compounds with the 
following silver salts: silver fluoride, C a K 12 N 4 ,AgF,3H 2 0, slender 
needles ; silver chloride, B,4 AgCl, prismatic crystals (compare D^lepine, 
A., 1895, i, 261)5 silver bromide, B,3AgBr, mioroscopic crystals; 
silver iodide, B,3AgI, amorphous 5 silver chlorate, B,Ag0l0 8 ,H 2 0, 
amorphous, explodes on warming; silver oxalate, B,Ag 2 0 2 0 4 ; globular 
masses of slender needles. ^ 


The Methylation of Glycine by means of Formaldehyde. 
Walther L6b (Biochem. Zdtsch. } 1913, 51,116—127).---if formalde¬ 
hyde is allowed to act on glycine in neutral solution in the cold, a 
compound, CH 2 :N*CH 2 *C0 2 H, is formed, with separation of the 
elements of water, which under the influence of acids or alkalis 
readily undergoes scission again into formaldehyde and glycine. If, 
however, the substances are allowed to act on one another in hot acid 
solution, a stable imihylemdiglycine, CH^tTH *CH s *C0 2 H) 3 , is formed, 
which can be roadily isolated in the form of a dihydroohloride, from 
which, by moans of silver oxido, the free base can be obtained in 
platelets, melting about 199°. In alkaline solution, formaldehyde does 
not act. on glycine. If formaldehyde in the presence of acid and zinc 
in allowed to act on glycine (at 100°), a mixture of sarcosine and 
dimethyUmiuoacetic acid is produced. The mechanism of this reaction 
is explained by assuming that methylenediglycino is reduced to a 
mixture of an equal number of molecules of methylglycine and glycine. 
By the action of formaldehyde on the former, methylenedi(methyl¬ 
glycine) can be produced, which, on reduction, yields an equal number 
of molecules of dimethyl- and monomethyl-glycines. S. B. S. 

Behaviour of a* Ammo-acids and Polypeptides to Neutral 
Salts. Paul Pfeiffer and J. von Modelski (Zeitseh, physiols Ghent*, 
1913, 85, 1—34, Compare A., 1912, i, 949).—The compounds of 
lithium chloride or bromide with glyciue of the composition 
LiX,Nn 2 *CH 2 -0O a U,U 2 O 

3 b 


VOU OlV. 1. 
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arc readily prepared by evaporating an aqueous solution of the com¬ 
ponents until crystallisation begins. They form colourless needles, 
m. p. 136° (the chloride) and 175—176° (the bromide) respectively. 

The compounds of the type LiX^NHg'CHj^COgHjHgO are obtainod 
by crystallising rapidly at room temperature from strong solutions 
after inoculation. They crystallise in colourless, transparent plates, 
m, p. 186—190° (the chloride) and 223° (the bromide). 

The compound of lithium chloride and alanine, 
LiCl,NH 0 -CHMe*CO a H,H 2 0, 

has m. p. 128—129°. 

Monoglycine calcium chloride , CaCl 2 ,NH 2 *CH 2 *C0 2 H,3H 2 0, forms 
tiny, lustrous plates, which do not melt. Diglycine calcimi chloride , 
4H 2 0, crystallises in long, colourless needles. Triglycine calcium 
chloride separates in lustrous, transparent platelets which do 
not melt at 250°. Triglycine lanthanum chloride , 
LaCl s ,33s T H 3 -CH 2 -C0 2 H 9 3H 2 0, 
forms colouilese, transparent, prismatic needles. 

Monoalanine lithium chloride 9 LiCJ,NH 2 *CHMe'C0 3 H,H 2 0, crystal¬ 
lises in colourless, lustrous platelets, m. p. 127—128°. Dialanine 
calcium cldotide^ 3H 2 0, yields colouxloss, transparent needles, in. p. 
77° to a viscid, clear liquid. 

Monodiglycylglycine calcium chloride , 

0aCl 2 ,NH 2 -CH 2 -C0-NH-CH 2 *C0‘Nn-CH 2 -C0 2 H,3H 2 0, 
separates in well-formed, colourless, transparent platelets. 

Monobetaine potassium bromide, KBr, O fi H u 0 2 H, 2 H 2 0 , crystallises in 
transparent, tabular plates, which soften completely at 90—93°, m. p. 
about 110°, Monobetaine potassium iodide forms long, thin, colour¬ 
less plates consisting in part of parallel, intergrown, Hat needles, 
which sinter at 100°, begin to melt at 115°, and form a clear liquid 
at 140°. Dibetaine potassium iodide E.1,2C 5 H n 0 2 N,2H 2 0, forms 
colourless, tabular crystals with oblique faces, in. p. 148°. Mono¬ 
betaine bw'ium chloride , 4H a O, crystallises in long, thin, colouiless, 
prismatic needles. Monobetaine barium bromide , 4H s O, also separates 
in similar needles. 

The constitution of the salts described is discussed; they are regarded 
as amphi-salts in which both the basic and acid groups of the amino- 
add are neutralised. E. F. A. 

Methyl Derivatives of S-Ammovaleric Aoid and cft-Ornithine. 
Emil Fisciieb and Max Bej&qmann {Annalm, 1913, 398, 96—124).-- 
By hydrolysis with hydrochloric acid, D 119, in a sealed tube in the 
water-bath, 8 -m-nitrobenzoylammo-a-methylaminovaleric acid (A., 3 909, 
i, 793) readily yields 8 -amino-a-methylaminovaleric acid dihydrochloride , 
NH 2 -OH 2 *OH 8 -OH s -OH(NHMe)*C0 2 H,2HCl, m. p. 207—210° (de- 
comp., corr.), ^colourless plates or prisms, which forms a precipitate 
with phosphotungstic acid, but not with potassium bismuth iodide 
even in considerably concentrated solutions. From the dihydrochloride, 
the picrate 9 0 6 H 14 0 2 N 2 , 20 6 H S 0 7 N 3 , m. p. 205—206° (decomp., corr.), 
and the platiniclUoride, 0 ( 5 H u 0 a N 2 ,H 2 Pt04,H 2 0 (or 4H 2 0), decomp. 
218° (corr.), when anhydrous, have been prepared. 

By treating an aqueous solution of the dihydrochloride with silver 
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sulphate, removing the excess of silver by hydrochloric acid and the 
sulphuric acid by barium hydroxide, and evaporating the filtrate at 
10—20 mm., all the operations being performed in an atmosphere of 
carbon dioxide, 8 -cwmi o-a- methylaminomleric acid, m. p. 82— 100 °, is 
obtained as a crystalline mass. Its aqueous solution reacts strongly 
alkaline, precipitates ferric hydroxide, and dissolves precipitated copper 
hydroxide. 

By hydrolysing dZ-benzoylornithine with boiling hydrochloric acid 
(D 1-19) and treating the resulting dJ-ornithine with 2i7-s>odium hydr¬ 
oxide and henzenebulphonyl chloride (3 mols.) at 46—48°, and acidifying, 
aZ-dibenzmemlphonyldiaminovcrteric add (dl -dibmzenemlphonylorni- 
thine), C l7 H 20 O 6 N 2 S 2T H 2 O, m. p. 155—157° (corr., anhydrous), micro¬ 
scopic needles, is obtained. By treatment with 2J7-sodium hydroxide 
and methyl iodide at 65°, it yields, after acidification, a Mibenzemsul- 
phonyldmethyldiaminovalerio add , 

SO,Ph-NMe*CH 2 -CH 2 - 0 H 2 - 0 H(NMe-SO 2 Ph)- 00 2 H, 
m. p. 141—142° (corr.), microscopic plates, by the hydrolysis of which 
by hydrochloric acid (D 1*19) at 100° is obtained N -dimethylornithine- 
aft-dimethyldiaminovalerio add), NHMe*[CH 2 ] } *0H(NHMe)*00 2 H, 
which is isolated by precipitation with phosphotuugstic acid; the hydro¬ 
chloride, C 7 H 16 0 2 N 2 ,2HC1, and platinichloride , C 7 H IU 0 2 N* 2 ,II 2 Pt0I 6 , 
m. p. 220 ° (decomp., corr.), are described, and the aurichlonde and 
picrate are mentioned. A 0*5% aqueous solution of dimethyloruithine 
dihydrochloride and aqueous potassium bismuth iodide yield a brick-red 
precipitate after a few hours. 

^-Ornithine, obtained by the hydrolysis of S-benzoylornithine, has 
been isolated in a crystalline state, 

8 -BenzenesuIphonylaminovaleric acid, SiV-sodium hydroxide, and 
methyl iodide at 63—65° yield, after acidification, Menzenesutphonyl- 
methylaminovaleric add , S0 2 Ph-NMe*[0H 9 ] j'OOgH, m. p. 7 0 —7 l°(corr.), 
colourless needles or prisms, by the hydrolysis of which by hydrochloric 
acid (D l a 19) is obtained 8 -methylaniinoval&'ic acid, m. p. 121— 122 ° 
(corr.), needles or prisms, which is isolated by means of phosphotungbtic 
acid. The acid is very hygroscopic, and its aqueous solution gives 
immediately a brick-red procipitate with potassium bismuth iodide; 
the piotate, C Q 'B l fi 2 m,0 Q E z 0 1 Np,n 2 0, has m. p. 70—71° (corr.). At 
130—160°, 8 -methylaminovaleric acid loses water and is converted into 

1 -metfiyte-piperidone, NMe<C^ r ^^>Cff 2 , ^ p. 95 J (corr.)/ 

OIL 2 * Oil 2 

9 mm, 

3-Amino-2-piperidone, pzepaied from ornithine, reacts readily with 
benzaldehyde to form the benzylidene compound, 

Oi£Ph:N.OH<^™>OH„ 

m. p, 140—142° (corr.), almost colourless crystals. 

Glycine, p-toluene&ulphonyl chloride, and 2 iV r -sodium hydroxide at 
67—70° yield, after acidification, p «toluene$ulphonyIglycine, O 0 H u O 4 NS, 
m. p. 149—150° (corr.), slender needles, which is converted by 
3A r -sodium hydioxide and methyl iodide at 67° and subsequent 

8 l 2 
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acidification into p- toluenesulphonyharcosine, O 10 H l3 O 4 NS, m. p. 
150—152° (corr.), by the hydrolysis of which sareosine is obtained. 

The reaction of alcoholic sodium ethoxide, a-ehloro-y-bro uaopropane, 
and ethyl malonate in the presence of ether leads to the produc¬ 
tion of ethyl y-Mw'opropyhudonate , CH 2 C1 * CH 2 * OH 2 * 0H(CO 2 E &) 2 , 
b. p. 154—155° (corr.)/L7 mm., which reacts with bromine in 
chloroform to form ethyl bromo-y-chloropropyhnalonate 
OHgCl‘CH 2 -OH 9 -OBr(CO ? Bt) 2 , 

b. p. 175—176° (corr.)/L7 mm. Ethyl y-chloropropylmalonate and 
33% aqueous methylamine react at the ordinary temperature to form 
y-chlorupropyhmlonmthylamide , OH 2 Cl*CH 2 *CH 2 ‘CH(CO*NIIMe) 2 , 
m. p. 158—162° (corr.), leaflets or needles. 

A by-product in the preparation of ethyl y-chloropropylmalonate 
under certain conditiods is ethyl di-y-chloropropylmalomte, 
C(GH 2 ‘0H 2 *0H 8 Cl) 2 ((J0 2 Et) 2 , 

m. p. 51—52°, b. p. 195—197° (corr.)/14 mm., flattened crystals, which 
is converted by methyl alcoholic ammonia at 100° into a substance, 
C 8 H 14 0 2 N 2 , m. p. 330° (decomp., corr.), colourless, microscopic piibrns, 
which is piobably bis-2-piperidone-3 :3 'spvrtm, 

Oil > lH ^ CH ^n/ Cja 2 ,CH ^oH 

wi 2 < nh _ co > 0 <co-nh >OH2 * (J. s. 


The Oxidative Degradation of a Synthetic Tripeptide. Otto 
Eisler (Biochem. Zeitsch 1913, 51, 45—52).—By the oxidation 
of alanylglycylglycine with calcium permanganate, using as much of 
the latter as is equivalent to 8—10 atoms of oxygen to one molecule 
of the peptide, an acid in the form of a crystalline calcium salt was 
isolated, the formula of which corresponded approximately with 
C fi H 6 0 7 N 8 Ca,6H 2 0. 

On hydrolysis by acids, one molecule gives rise to two molecules of 
oxalic acid. Two alternative formulas are suggested by the author. 

S. B. S. 


Anhydride Formation with a Diaminohydxoxy-acid. 
Moritz Kohk and Alfons Osthsrsktzkr ( Momtsh., 1913,34,781—786). 
—It has been shown (Kohn, A., 1908, i, 819 ; Kohn and Bum, A., 1910, 
i, 136) that i$oliexan-S-ol-/3-one on treatment with potassium cyanide 
and ammonium chloride, or the hydrochloride of an amine, gives rise to 
an aminoUctoue. 'When oquimoleoular quantities of isohexan-S-ol-/3- 
one, ethylenediamine dihydrochloride, potassium cyanide, and potassium 
hydroxide are heated together with a little water at 60° for five to six 
hours, and the resulting nitrile hydrolysed by treatment with con¬ 
centrated hydrochloric acid, a substance, C 9 H 18 0 2 N 2 , prismatic crystals, 
m. p. 174°, i& obtained, which gives a crystalline picrate, 
C*H 18 0 2 N 2 ,C 6 HAN 8 , 

m. p. 154°, and an oxalate , 0 9 H 18 0 2 N 2 ,20 2 H 2 0 4 ,J£f 2 0, tablets, m. p. 
160° (decomp.). 

The structure of the substance is probably that of a diammolaetone 
or of a hydroxylactam, but the point is at present undecided. 

1). F. T. 
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The Electrolytic Formation of Carbamide and Acetamidine 
Nitrate. Fritz Fichter, Karl Stutz, and Fritz Grieshabkr (Fer- 
hcmd . Natur/ors . Of8. Basel, 1012, 23, 222—263).—It is shown that 
small quantities of carbamide are produced by the electrolysis of 
solutions of ammonium cai hamate. The best yields, which are never¬ 
theless very small, are obtained when the anode current density (C a ) 
lies between 0*130 and 0*555 ampere per sq. cm. Between these 
values the yield is practically constant and amounts to about 0*60 
gram per 100 ampere-hours. It is shown that the yitld is increased if 
the concentration of the carbamate is increased, and also increase of 
free ammonia increases the yield, the latter factor being of much more 
impoitance than the former. The best yield is obtained with a 
solution containing 12 gram-equivalents of ammonia and 8 gram- 
equivalents of ammonium carbamate. It is also shown that carbamide 
is decomposed by the oxidising action of the cunent and converted 
into ammonium nitrate, and that the amount of decomposition is 
greatest when there is no free ammonia present and that it decreases, 
rapidly as the concentration of ammonia is increased. The gases 
evolved at the anode were collected and analysed, and the relationship 
between their composition and the temperature and excess ammonia 
concentration determined. It is shown that at 18° with £7* » 0*014 
ampere per sq. cm., the percentage of oxygen slowly decreases, 
whilst the nitrogen increases with the concentration of free ammonia 
up to 7 gram-equivalents per litre, and that on further increasing the 
free ammonia concentration the nitrogen increases rapidly until at 
12 gram-equivalents per litre it has reached 100%. From a solution 
containing 9 gram-equivalents of ammonia the percentage of nitrogen 
in the gas was 24*8% at 6°, whilst at 18° it had increased to 99*1%. A 
theory is put forward to represent the electrolytic oxidation of 
ammonia which can be shortly represented by the scheme: 

NH 8 -> NIT 2 *OH H 2 N 2 0 2 

n 2 o+h 2 o 

and 

nh 4 -on:n-oh ~v Nii t N0 2 Nn t No s 
n 2 +ii 3 o 

Nitrous oxide is found in the gases collected at the anode, and the 
other steps in the process are generally confirmed by the observations. 
The formation of carbamide by the electrolysis of ammonium 
carbamate is explained by the following scheme; 

0:0(NH 2 )-0NH 4 + 2NH 2 *OH«2*O:0H *NH 2 + H 2 N 2 0 2 + 2NIL+ 2TLO 
O + NH 3 + 0:CH*NfT 2 = N ti 2 -C0(NH 2 ) + fl 2 0 
According to this, formamide is produced by the interaction of hydroxyl- 
amine, produced as above, and ammonium carbamate, and this is then 
electrolytically oxidised in the presence of ammonia to carbamide. In 
proof of this theory the authors quote the work of Jouve (A., 1899, 
i, 420), who showed that when carbon monoxide is heated with 
ammoniacal cuprous chloride, carbamide is produced. Fmther, Hof- 
meister and Halsey (A., 1898, ii, 529) have shown that a large number 
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of organic substances when treated with potassium permanganate in 
aminoniacal solution yield carbamide. These substances are all 
oxy-acids, ketones, and ketonic acids, that is, substances which give 
carbon monoxide on oxidation. Carbamide was next obtained by 
electrolysing a solution of ammonium acetate containing methyl 
alcohol; this is repiesented by 

CH 8 -OH —^ CO —h H-CONH 2 NH 2 -CO-NH 2 . 

When ethyl alcohol was electrolysed in ammoniaoal solution a small 
quantity of acetamidine nitrate was obtained. It was found that the 
addition of ammonium nitrate increased the yield of the amidine 
nitrate, and that if no ammonium nitrate had been added, often there 
was no yield at all. The formation is lepresented by the scheme: 
OEL-CHo-OH OBL’CHO + NHg 

- CH 8 -CH(OH)-NH 3 + 0 + NH 8 -> OH 8 -C(NH)NH 2 
The authors show in confirmation of the above that aldehyde ammonia 
can be oxidised to the amidine by calcium permanganate, ammonium 
persulphate and hydrogen peroxide, and isolated provided that excess 
of ammonia and some ammonium nitrate are present. The correspond¬ 
ing propionamidine nitrate and butyramidine nitrate were obtained by 
the electrolysis of ammoniacal solutions of propyl and butyl alcohols 
respectively. In the case of butyl alcohol only the smallest yield was 
obtained, and with higher alcohols amidine nitrates could not bo 
obtained in any case. J. F. S. 

The Fixation of Nitrogen by Mixtures of Barium Oxide 
and Charcoal. Thomas Ewan and Thomas Napier (*7. Soc. Chem, 
fad., 1913, 32, 467—474).—The first set of experiments were carried 
out by heating a mixture of two parts of barium carbonate and one 
part of well-burned wood charcoal, contained in an iron boat, in 
a porcelain tube is a current of nitrogen. The results obtained weie 
as follows (compare Kiihling and Bmkhold, A., 1908, i, 143): the 
absorption of nitrogen begins between 900° and 930°. The amount 
absorbed under the same conditions increases very rapidly with tho 
temperature, for example, if 4 mols. of nitrogen are passed over 1 mol. 
of Ba00 8 in two hours, about 1% of the barium will combine with it at 
930°, about 14% at 960°, at\d about 40% at 1000°. The greater part 
of the nitrogen fixed is in the foim of cyanide. Under the conditions 
used by the authors, about 2*5% of the nitrogen used is fixed at 960° 
and about 10% at The addition of quantities of potassium 

carbonate up to 11%* seems to improve the lesultw, but the improve¬ 
ment is no more than would be produced by a difference of 10—20° in 
temperature. 

No cyanide is formed until some 30% of the barium carbonate has 
been converted into oxide, and the quantity of carbon monoxide in 
the gas has fallen to about 30%; the percentage of carbon monoxide 
falls steadily as the formation of cyanide progresses. 

The authois draw the conclusion that the fixation of nitrogen is due to 
one or both of the reversible reactions: BaO + 20 + N 2 ^ BaCN 2 + CO, 
BaO + 3C + N a ~ Ba(CN) 2 + COj and further experiments indicate 
that the barium compounds mix in the solid (or fused) mixtuxe, so that 
the ratio of the partial pressures of carbon monoxide and nitrogen in 
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the gas when equilibrium is attained at any given temperature depends 
on the relative quantities of cyanide, cyanatnide, and oxide in the 
mixture. The reaction appears to be arrested at half-conversion of 
the barium oxide, which may be explained by assuming the formition 
of a compound BaO,Ba(ON) 2 , in which the barium oxide is much less 
active than in the free state. 

Pure barium cyanide is readily obtained by suspending anhydrous 
barium hydroxide, in the form of a fine powder, in light petroleum, 
and adding an emulsion of the theoretical quantity of anhydrous 
hydrocyanic acid in light petroleum. It fuses at 600° and is distinctly 
volatile even at its melting point. The fused product contains barium 
cyanamide, the amount of which depends, among other things, on the 
temperature and the length of time the fusion is heated; the presence 
of finely divided iron in the cyanide increases the amount of cyanamide 
formed. 

When barium ferrocyanide is heated in a vacuum or in an atmosphere 
of nitrogen, decomposition begins at about 500°, nitrogen is evolved, and 
a mixture of carbon, iron, and barium cyanide and cyanamide remains 
behind. 

When mixtures of barium oxide, cyanide, and cyanamide are heated 
in nitrogen, the combined nitrogen passes more and more into the form 
of cyanide as the mixture is more and more diluted with barium oxide. 

T. S. P. 


Some Aliphatic Oyanoaoetylamines. Maria Glotilde Bianohi 
(Atti R . Acoad, Sci. Torino , 1912-1913, 48, 654—659).— Cyano- 
acetomethylamide^ 0N*CH 8 *00*NTHMe, is prepared with almost the 
theoretical yield by passing gaseous methylamine into an alcoholic 
solution of ethyl cyanoacetate; it crystallises in prisms, m. p. about 
101—105°. GyanoacetoethylmMe , ON'OH/OO’NHEt, is similarly 
prepared and forms prismatic laminiB, m. p. 74—75°; it is oxidised by 
potassium permanganate at the ordinary temperature. 

Dioywiotmtopropyfonediamide, (ON'OH 2 , CO , NH) 2 O 3 lI 0 , obtained by 
keeping a mixture of ethyl cyanoacetate and propylonediamine for 
twenty-four hours, crystallises in colourless needles, in. p. 161—162°. 

Dicyanoacetotrimethylenediam de t CH a (U 1I 2 *N 11*CO• OH 2 * (JN)pre¬ 
pared by mixing ethyl cyanoacetate and trimothylenediamme^ crystallises 
in slightly yellow needier, m. p. 163—165°, 

Oyanoacetawide, after recrystallisation from ether, has m, p. 
124—125°, which is highor than the m. p. given in the literature. 

P*. Y. S. 

Photochemical Synthesis of a New Compound, Carbonyl 
Cyanide, by means of Ultra-violet Rays. Daniel BeimiBLOT 
and Henry Gaudechon (Compt rend., 1913, 156, 1766 —1768).— 
Oarbon monoxide and cyanogen when mixed and subjected to the 
ultra-violet rays (A <0*25 p) from a mercury-quartz lamp combine to 
form carbonyl cyanide^ CO(CN) ? , a yellow, amorphous compound, 
which does not volatilise at 200°, but gives off small quantities of 
nitrogen. It is soluble in alkalis, giving a yellow solution, and slowly 
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undergoes hydrolysis on the addition of acid, giving carbon dioxide and 
hydrogen cyanide. It burns only very slowly in oxygen at a red heat. 

w, a. 

[Potassium Manganicyanide.] Julius Meyer (Zeitsck. anorg . 
Cftem 1913, 81, 385—405).—See this vol., ii, 599. 

Some Azides of Oarbamio Acid. VI. E. Oliveri-Manual a 
and E. Noto ( Gazzetta , 1913, 43, i, 514—520).—The azides described 
in this paper were prepared by the action of azoimide on caibimidea. 
Methylcaibamazide can be obtained in this way. Ghloromeihylcarbam - 
azide (from chloiumethylcarbimide in benzene solution) decomposes 
rapidly on exposure to the air. Alcoholic ammonia converts it into a 
substance, ( 0 2 H 5 0 N 2 01 ) 8 , having the composition of a tnmeride of the 
chloromethylcarbamide to be expected; it decomposes above 300°, 
evolving hydrogen chloride. 

Bromometkyloarbamazide is similarly obtained from bromometftyl- 
carbimide , which can be prepared by Schroeter’s method (A., 1909, i, 
773); this azide is also very unstable. When it is treated with 
alcoholic ammonia, a trimeric bromomethylcarbamide, (0 2 H 6 0N 2 Bi) 8 , is 
produced; it decomposes above 300°. 

Propylcarbimide, prepared from silver cyanate and propyl iodide, 
has b. p. 82—85 u . The azide, C 4 H 8 ON 4 , has b. p. 85—86°/28 mm. 
When heated for two hours with aniline m alcoholic solution, it yields 
n-phenylpropylccurbamide, C 10 H U ON 2 , m. p. 114—116°. 

isoPropylcarbamazide, 0 4 H 8 ON 4 , crystallises in long needles, m. p. 
44°. &-Pftmyli&opropylcwrbamide 9 C 10 H 14 ON 2 , obtained from this azide, 
forms needles, m. p. 142—143°. 

hoButylcarbamazide, C fi H I 0 ON 4 , has b. p. 94°/22 mm. s-Phenyl- 
iso butylcarbamide, O n H ] 6 ON 2 , crystallises in small needles, m. p. 158°. 

11. V. S, 

A New Class of Lipoid Arsenic Compounds. Emil Fischer 
and Georg Klemperer (Tkerapie der Gegenwart, Jan., 1913; Reprint 
8 pp,).—When behenolic acid is heated with arsenic trichloride and the 
product of action is afterwards treated with bases, an acid containing 
arsenic and chlorine in approximately equivalent quantities is formed. 
It has been obtained so far as a coloured oil, which is not sufficiently 
pure for analysis. The strontium salt, containing about 13% arsenic and 
6 % chlorine, has been employed under the name of elarson as a 
medicament containing arsenic in a relatively non-toxic form, and 
satisfactory therapeutic results are claimed for it in cases requiring 
treatment by arsenic. 8 . B. 8 . 

Hydro-aromatic Substances. Arthur W, Orossley, William H. 
Perkin, Martin O. Forster, and Henry R. Le Sueur (Rep. Brit . 
Aseoc*, 1912, 124—125),—See Orossley and Renouf, T., 1912, 101, 
1524; Orossley and Smith, P., 1912, 332. O. H, D. 

Preparation of Several Dicycfohexylbutanes. Paul Sabatier 
and Marcel Murat (Compt. rend., 1913, 156, 1480—1434. Compare 
A., 1912, i, 547, 617, 757),—By direct hydrogenation with reduced 
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nickel the authors have prepared five of the nine possible dicycfo- 
hexy lbutanes, three being derivatives of n-but&ne and two of iso¬ 
butane; a&dtej&ohexylbutane, O fl H 11 *[OH s ] 4 *O ft H 11 , colourless crystals, 
in. p. 9°, b. p. 304—306° (eorr.), \)f 0*8772, n?> 1-475, is obtained by 
the reduction of a8-diphenylbutane. 

Phenyl ethyl ketone reacts with magnesium benzyl chloride at 450° 
in the presence of thorium oxide to give phenylbenzylethylcarbinol, 
which by distillation under reduced pressure yields diphenyl-A*- 
butylere, b. p. 296° (corr.), DJ 8 1*0124, nfi 1-593 (compare Klages and 
Heilmann, A., 1904, i, 487). This hydrocarbon on hydrogenation in 
the presence of slightly active nickel gives ap-diphmylbutam , a 
colourless liquid, b. p. 285—287° (corr.), DJ 8 1-0092, nJJ 1*587, which 
on further hydrogenation over very active nickel at 170° yields 
a^'dicyclohexylbufam, a colourless liquid, b. p. 276—278° (corr.), 
DJ 0*9104, Dr 0*9084, 1*500. 

aa-Diphenyl-A a -butylene, b. p. 295—297° (corr.), DJ 8 1*0039, 
w{> 1*595, obtained by the interaction of magnesium phenyl bromide 
and ethyl butyrate and subsequent dehydration, on hydrogenation at 
150° with slightly active nickel yields aa-dipkenylbutane, b, p. 286—288° 
(corr.), DJ 8 0-9748, wg 1 554. If this hydrogenation is carried out at 
250° the product is diphenylmethane, m. p. 27°, b. p. 262°, described 
by Kluges and Heilmann ( loc . cit) as aa-di phenyl butane. The 
aa-diphenylbutane, now described, on hydrogenation at 170° with very 
active nickel yields aa-dicyclohexylbutane, b. p. 280—282° (corr.), 
DJ 0-8922, D}° 0-8842, tig 1-485. 

By the interaction of benzophenone and magnesium isopropyl iodide 
or by the action of magnesium phenyl bromide on ethyl isobutyrate, 
and subsequent dehydration of the carbinol formed, aa-dipfunyl-fi- 
methylprvpylene, b. p. 293°, DJ 8 1*0240, 1 "596, is obtained, and this 
on gentle hydrogenation at 180° yields aa-dipkenyl-fi-methylpropane, 
b. p. 285—286° (corr.), DJ 8 0*978, n]$ 1-560. This hydrocarbon by 
more active hydrogenation at 170° gives aa-dicye\ohexyl-ft-methyl- 
propane, b. p. 278—279° (corr.), DJ 0*9017, DJ 8 0*8906, wg 1-492. 

a y-Diphenyl-fi-nietfiylpropylene, b. p. 304° (corr.), Df, tf 1 0181, r*jj 1*593, 
obtained in the usual way irom magnesium methyl iodide and di benzyl 
ketone, on hydrogenation at 170° with very active nickel yields 
(Ly-dwyQlohexyl’p-methytprQparie, b. p. 290—292° (corr.), DJ 0*8916, 
JJ? 0-8840, *J? 1*484. W. G. 

Partial Reduction of Aromatic Polynitro-compounds by 
Electrochemical Methods. III. Kurt Brand and Tn. Btskn- 
mjgnger (J, pr. Chew 1913, [ii], 87, 487—507. Compare A., 1906, 
i, 80; 1907, i, 755).—The present paper deals with the electrolytic 
reduction of 2:4:6 ’trinitrotoluene, 2 :4-dinitroanisole, and 4-ohloro* 
wz-dinitrobenzene in alkaline, acid and almost neutral solution. 

On reduction in alkaline solution at a mercury cathode, 4-cldoro- 
wi-dinitrobenzene yields 4-chloro-m-nitroaniline and 6-chloro-m-nitro- 
aniline, together with 2: 4-dinitrophenol; under the same conditions, 
2 :4-dinitroanisole is reduced to 5 : 5' -dinitro-OH/taoxyanieble, which 
separates from benzene in slender, almost colourless leaflets, w, p. 209°. 

The constitution of the azoxy-compound has been established by its 
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preparation from 5-nitro-2-methoxyphenylhydroxylamine by the action 
of sodium hydroxide in alcoholic solution. The reduction of 2:4:6- 
trinitrotoluene in alkaline solution yielded no definite product. In 
hydrochloric acid solution and in the presence of cupric chloride, 
2:4: 6-trinitrotoluene is reduced at a copper cathode to 2 :6-dinitro-p- 
toluidine and 4:6-dinitro-o-toluidine. 

The last-named compound forms orange-yellow crystals, which have 
m. p. 135° and nob 155° as given by Holleman and Boeseken (A., 1898, i, 
303). It yields an actttyl derivative, crystallises in white needles, 
m. p. 224°, and when diazotised and boiled with alcohol is converted 
into 2 :4-dinitrotoluene and 2 : i-dinitroindazole, 

0 a H 2 (N0 3 ) 2 <?^>NH, 

which crystallises in almost white needles, m. p. 203°, and dissolves in 
aqueous alkalis, yielding yellow solutions. 

On reduction in acid solution under the same conditions as given 
above for 2:4 : 6-trinibrotoluene, 2 : 4-dinitroanisole yields 4-nitro- 
o-anisidine (Meldola, Woolcott, and Wray, T., 1896, 69, 1321), whilst 
4-chloro-jn-dinitrobenzene gives rise to 4-chloro-m-nitroaniline and 
6 -chloro-w-nitroaniUne, which are separated by crystallisation of their 
acetyl derivatives from alcohol. 

In almost neutral solution, 2 :4 :6-trinitrotoluene is reduced at a 
silver cathode to 2 : 6-dinitro-p-tolylhydroxylamine (Cohen and Dakin, 
T., 1902, 81, 27) and 4: S-dinitro-o-tolyUiydroxylamiM, which forms 
light yellow crystals, m. p. 109°. 

The constitution of 2 :6-dinitro-p-tolylkydroxylamine has been 
confirmed by its reduction with copper powder and hydrochloric acid 
to 2 :6-dinitro-p-toluidine, and conversion of the latter compound by 
diazotisation and boiling with alcohol into 2 : 6-dinitrotoluene. When 
boiled with strong hydrochloric acid, 2 : 6-dinitro^p-tolylhydroxylamine 
yields 3:5:^': 5'^etmnitro-p-azoxytohime, colourless needles, m. p. 
216°; on treatment with phosphorus peutachloride in ethereal solution 
it gives rise to 3:5:3'; b'-tetranitro^-azotohcenej which crystallises in 
orange needles, m. p, 248—250°. 

Reduction of 4-chloro-wi-dinitrobenzene in almost neutral solution 
yields a small amount of 2 : 2'(or 4:4 f )-d\chloro-§ : f) f -dmitroazobemtiw, 
m. p* 164°, together with a brown oil, containing 4- and 6-chloro-//*- 
nitrophenylhydroxylamines, which, however, could not be isolated from 
the product, and were therefore identified by oxidation of the cathode 
liquid with ferric chloride to the corresponding nitroso-compounds. 

1 -C}dw'0-i‘nitr<h2~nitrQtQb6n86ne forms white needles, m. p. 95°, and 
has also been prepared by the oxidation of 6-chloro-m-nitroaniline with 
Caro’s acid. 

1 -Chloro&nilrfrirnitrosobenzMie, prepared from 4-chlonm-nitro- 
aniline in a similar manner, forms white needles, m. p, 120°. 

In neutral solution, 2; 4-dinitroanisole is reduced ab a silver cathode 
to the above-mentioned 5:5'-dinitro-o-azoxyanisole and S-mtro-Z-mthoxy- 
pkenylhydroxylamim , which forms a brownish-red, sandy, crystalline 
powder, m. p. 129°, is reduced by copper powder and hydrochloric acid 
to 4-nitro-0-anisidme, and on oxidation with ferric chloride yields a 
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compound, Cie^Tio^s^ 113 * P* ^1°, the constitution of which has not 
yet been determined. F. B, 

The Transformation of Aromatic Nitroamines and Allied 
Substances, and its Relation to Substitution in Benzene 
Derivatives. Frederick S. Kipping, Kennedy J. P. Orton, 
Siegfried Ruhemann, and John T. Hewitt ( Rep . Brit Assoc., 1912, 
116—123),—See OrtoD and Jones, T, 1912, 101, 1708, 1720. 

C. H. D. 

A Photochemical Reaction. Frederic Reverdin (Bull Soc . 
chim., 1913, [iv], 13, 485—486*). — A solution of 3 : 5-dinitro 4-nitro- 
methylaminotoluene in alcohol on exposure to sunlight slowly under¬ 
goes partial transformation into 3 :5-dinitro4-methylaminotoluene. 

T. A. H. 

Hexylenic Ethers. R. Dk>nneau (Bull. Soc. chim., 1913, [iv], 
13, 619—525).—A more detailed account, with some new data, of 
work already recorded (A., 1910, i, 353), Phenoxyhexylene, 
DJ 0*9553, reacts with biomine in chloroform to give a dibromide , 
DJ 1-5415, b. p. 208°/35 mm. (decomp.), and with excess of hydriodic 
acid to form di-iodohexane, D‘{ 2*047, whilst with 1 mol. of the acid it 
gives iodophenoxyhexane, DJJ 1*4385, b. p. 205°/33 mm., and a substance, 
D® 1*516, b. p. 84°/33 mm. or 183°/760 mm., which may be iodo- 
hexylene. Iodophenoxyhexine through its magnesium derivative 
yields phenoxyhexane, from which Franchimont and Zincke’s hexyl 
iodide is obtainable by heating with hydriodic acid; thus showing that 
in phenoxyhexylene the radicle C 0 H n is linear and carries the 
phenoxy-group on the first carbon atom. On oxidation with per¬ 
manganate or ozone, phenoxyhexylene yields phenoxyvaleric and 
formic acids. These observations indicate tint it has the formula 
OPh * [OH 2 ] 4 * CH: 0 H 2 . 

Ethoxyhexylene (loc. cit.) has been prepared by the action of allyl 
iodide on the magnesium derivative of lodoethoxypropane. 

t. a. n. 

Aliphatic Dihalogen Compounds. Julius von Braun (Ber., 
1913, 46, 1782—1792).—A. series of experiments is described on 
(1) the synthesis of brominated esleis, (2) the preparation of poly¬ 
methylene dibromides in which one -CK 2 - group is replaced by 
-N(0N)~, (3) ring-formations with sodium cyauamide, and (4) 
certain other ring-formations. 

(1) Diprimary chloro-, bromo-, and iodo-compounds react readily with 
alkali phenoxidesand alkoxides with the formation of halogenated ethers 
(for example, Bi[OH 2 ]a.*OPh), the use of which in synthetic operations 
is greatly limited by the diificuity of removing the phenoxy-radicle 
without completely decomposing the molecule. The author ha«, there¬ 
fore, examined the halogen derivatives of alkyl carboxylates (compare 
A., 1909, i, 419) in this respect. When dry sodium benzoate (1 mol.) 
is heated with 1*5 mols. of various dibromides, the nature of the 
product formed depends greatly on the distance of the bromine atoms 

* and J.pu C/inn., 1013, [ii], 88, 90-91. 
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from one another. Ethylene dibromide yields almost exclusively 
ethylene dibenzoate, bromoethyl benzoate, CHgftr'^VO’COPh, not 
being detectable ; in the trimethylene series, the yield of brominated 
ester is 30%, in the totromethylene series 45%, in the pentamethylene 
series above 60%, and in the heptamethylene series nearly 75%. 
These esters are readily saponifiable by acid or alkali, or even by 
protracted action of water and alcohol. 

Trimethylene bromide and sodium benzoate yield trimethylene 
dibenzoate, m. p. 57°, and y-bromopropyl benzoate, b. p. 162—164°/ 
14 mm. When warmed with sodium iodide in alcoholic solution, the 
latter yields y-iodopropyl benzoate , pale yellow oil, b. p. 175—178°/ 
12 mm. Z-Bromobutyl benzoate , b. p. 176—178°/14 mm., together 
with tetrainethylene dibenzoate, is similarly obtained from tetramethyl- 
ene bromide. c-Bromoamyl benzoate, b. p. 188—190°/12 mm., is most 
readily obtained from a : €-dibroraopentane and sodium benzoite it 
200—210°. The corresponding pentamethylene dibenzoate is a liquid. 
e-Bromoamyl benzoate is readily saponified by aqueous alcoholic 
potassium hydroxide with formation of pentamethylene oxide (compare 
Clarke, T, 1912, 101, 1802). rj-Bromoheptyl benzoate is an oil, b. p. 
205—210°/11 com., which does not solidify. With sodium iodide it 
yields rj-iodofteptyl benzoate, pale yellow oil, b. p. 220—224 °/ll mm, 

(2) The observation that in phenoxypropylbromoamylcyanamide 
(A., 1909, i, 507) the phenoxy-group is replaced by bromine more 
readily than the nitrile group is saponified under the action of 
hydrobromic acid has led the author to examine the possibility of 
introducing two phenoxy-alkyl residues into sodium cyanamide (com¬ 
pare Traube and Bngelhardt, A., 1911, i, 955) with the ultimate 
object of replacing the phenoxy-groups by bromine, 

N^NJKCE^^OPhlg -> N(CN)[(OFi 2 KB*] 2 , 
and thus obtaining poiymethylene dibromides in which one group 

i* replaced by CN*N<. 

y-Phenoxypropyl iodide in alcoholic solution reacts readily with 
commercial sodium cyanide, yielding allyl phenyl ether and diphenoxy- 
propylcyanamide, b. p. 295—300°/13 mm* The yield of the latter is 
nearly 60% ot that theoretically feasible. Fuming hydrobromic acid 
converts it into dibromoiyropyhyanamide , CN'N , ([OIl 8 ] 8 *Br) s , a pale 
brown, heavy oil which is not volatile with steam, and cannot be 
distilled without decomposition. When dissolved in dry ether, it 
reacts readily with metallic sodium, yielding a product which is only 
paitly volatile in a vacuum. The volatile portion, b. p. 110—120°/ 
11 mm., was hydrolysed with hydrochloric acid, and identified as 
hexamethyleneimine; the non-volatile portion was not identified. 
Phenoxyethyl bromide scarcely reacts with sodium cyanamide, but tho 
corresponding iodide , m. p. 31—32°, yields phenylvinyl ether and 
diphenoxyethyl cyan amide, white leaflets, m. p. 96°. In this compound 
the eyano- ami phenoxy-groups are more simultaneously affected by 
hydrobromic acid than is the case with diphenoxypropylcyanamide, so 
that an approximately pure dibrormde could only be obtained in small 
quantity. From /3-iodoethyl ethyl ether, I'[0H 2 ] 3 *O*0 2 H s , and sodium 
cyanamide, the corresponding unsaturated ether is produced, whilst 
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€-iodoamyl phenyl ether gives a product which is decomposed during 
distillation into amylene phenyl ether, OHglCH'fOHg^’OPb. 

(3) When sodium cyanamide is boiled with an alcoholic solution of 
a: e-pentamethylene dibromide, and the product treated with water, an 
oil is obtained which below 100°/12 mm. yields a snull unsaturated 
fraction, at 110°/12 mm. gives a trace of 1-cyanopiperidino, and leaves 
a viscous, non-volatile oil. Similar results are obtained with a*.€-di- 
iodopentane and a: S-di-iodobutane. From o-xylylene biomide and 
sodium cyanamide, a viscous product is obtained from which a small 
amount of a crystalline product, m. p. 235—236°, can be separated by 
methyl alcohol; the substance appears to be a polymeride of cyanodi- 
hydroisoindole. 

(4) a: ^-Dtbiomoheptane forms with ethyl sodioacetoacetate an 
oil , which i3 decomposed on distillation, and on saponification 
yields /3 : p-diketotridecam, COMe^CHJ^COMe, m. p. 72° (semir 
carlazoncy m. p. 184°), together with nonanedicarboxylic acid and 
small quantities of the koto-acid, OOMe*[0fl 2 ] 9 -CO 2 R, m, p. 59—62°. 
The latter was not obtained in the pure state. 

An attempt was made to synthesise suberone from a: 8-dibromo- • 
butane and ethyl acetonedicar boxy late. The desired substance was 
only obtained in very small quantity. 

Attempts were further made to form cyclic compounds containing 
mercury, by the action of sodium amalgam on a: 8*di-iodobutane and 
a: c-di-iodopentane respectively. The substances obtained were only 
partly volatile in a vacuum, and probably consisted of polymerides of 
the substances required. H. W. 

Amino-alcohols. Derivatives of Phenyl Glyceryl Ethers. 
P. Bbenahs (Bull Soc. chim., 1913, [iv], 13, 525—535).—In continua¬ 
tion of the work of Fourneau (A., 1910, i, 246, 822), a number of new 
amino-alcohols of these types have been prepared with a view to the 
investigation of their therapeutic properties. 

o - Mtrophenoxypropanediol , N 0 2 • O 0 H 4 ‘ 0 * 0H 2 * CH( OH) ’CIL/OH, 
ra. p. 45°, results from the action of monochiorohydrin on o-nitiopheuol 
in presence of potassium hydroxide; it crystallises iu yellow spangle*., 
and on reduction with tin and hydrochloric acid yields oaminophenoxy - 
propaiwliol hydrochloride , in. p. 170°, crystallising in silky needles; 
the free base is very soluble in water, o -Nitrophenyl glycide ether , 

N0 a , 0 6 H 4 *0*0H 2 *0H<^^’ 2 , m. p. 51—52°, formed by the action of 

diehlorohydrin on o-uitrophenol in presence ol alkali, crystallises in 
pale yellow needles. In this reaction some diniirodiphonoxypropanol, 
m. p. 122° (compare Fourneau, loc, cit.), is formed. 

ip-tfitropiienoxypropaiLediol, m. p. 58°, prepared by the general 
method (above and loc t cit), crystallises in slender, colourless needles, 
and on reduction furnishes the corresponding am/w»compound, m. p. 
133°, crystallising in ragged tablets and becoming brown in the light; 
the hydrochloride , w. p. 166°, forms colourless scales. 

Tetranitrodipiimoxyp'i'opafiol, 0K , CJBL[*CH 2 *0*0 6 U 8 (NO il ) s ] 2> m. p. 
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79°, obtained by the action of epichlorohydrin on the potassium 
derivative of 2:4-dinitrophenol, in presence of excess of alkali, or, 
better, on the silver derivative of the phenol, forms large, yellow- 
tinted crystals. On reduction with tin and hydrochloric acid, it yields 
the corresponding tetra-amim-compoMiid hydrochloride, crystallising 
from methyl alcohol in small, yellow prisms and decomposing below 
200° when heated. 

o-Mtrchp-tolyl glycide ether, NO y • C 7 H c O • OH 2 *C m. p. 

66—67°, prepared by the action of dichlorohydrin on 2-nitro-p-cresol 
in presence of alkali, crystallises in bright yellow prisms. When 
heated with dimethylaimne at 100° during ten hours, it yields 
y~dimethylammo~a- 2- nitro - p- toly l oxypropanol, 

NO 2 -0 7 H b 0*CH 2 -0H(OH)-CH 2 -NMe 2 , 
as a thick, yellow oil, giving a crystalline benzoyl derivative, 
m. p. 179°. 

Q-Iodopkenoxypropariediol, m, p. 95°, prepared from o-iodophenol by 
the general method, crystallises in silky, colourless needles, o -Iodo- 
phenyl glycide ether, b. p. 200—202°/20 mm., is a colourless liquid, 
which, with dimethylamiue, yields y-dimethyl a nrino-a-o-iodophenoxy- 
propanol, b. p. 210°/20 mm, (decomp.), a* a colouiless syrup from which 
the benzoylated hydrochloride, m. p. 169—170°, may be obtained as 
slender, prismatic needles. 

5 dodoyuaiacyloxypropanediol, OMe*C 0 H a l *0*CH 2 *CH(0H)“CH 2 *0H, 
m. p. 109°, crystallises in slender, colourless, odourless needles. 

y-Dimethylamino-ao-tolyloj'yp'opaitol , b. p. 175—178°/28 mm., gives 
a benzoyl derivative, the hydrochloride of which has in. p. 138° and 
crystallises in colourless, silky needles. 

p - Nitrobmzoyl-ydvmthylamino - a - thy inoxy propanol hydrochloride, 
m. p. 161°, crystallises in large, yellow, octahedra fiom a mixture of 
alcohol and ether; the meta imneride, m. p. 187°, forms small, liaid 
prisms from alcohol. 

m-Tolyl glycide ether, b. p. 13C‘5°/14 mm., on treatment with 
dimethylaimne gives ydimethylammo-a-m-tolyloxi/propanol, b. p, 
178—180°/14nun., as a colourless syrup; the benzoylated hydrochloric, 
nu p. 138—139°, crystallises in rectangular tablets from acetone. 

T. A. H, 


Preparation of Derivatives of Aldehydo- and Keto-cyano- 

hydrins containing Sulphur. 


OH 


O' 


GIi(OB*NJI 2 )*OAc August Albert (D.R.-P. 259502). 

—The crystalline compound (an¬ 
nexed formula), decomp. 145°, is 
obtained when a benzene solution of methylenedioxyacetylmandelo- 

nitrile, OH 2 <^>O c H 8 * 0H(CN) • OAc, is treated with alcoholic am¬ 


monia and the solution saturated at 0° with hydrogen sulphide; 
alter some time the product separates in crystalline form. 

The compound from beuzoyl-o-nitromandelonitrile crv*t\llises with 
1 mol. of ethyl alcohol and decomposes at 160°. F. M. G. M, 
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Chloroquin olsulphonio Acids and Their Conversion into 
Chloro-jt)-benzoquinonesulphonio Acids. A lfiionsu Seie vvetz 
and J. Paris ( Bull . Soc. chim., 1913, [_iv], 13, 4h6—491. Compare 
A., 1911, i, 360 j this vol., i, 492).—Part of this woik has been 
described already {loo. cit .). Chloroquinol on sulplionation by the method 
already described (loo . cit.) yields sodium chloroquinolsulphonate , 
0 6 H 2 Cl(0H) 2 -S0 8 Na, 

colourless leaflets, soluble in water, but not in alcohol, which ads as a 
photographic developer in presence of alkalis, and on oxidation by 
sodium dichromate and sulphuric acid yields sodium chloro^-benzo- 
qwnonesulplumate, bright yellow needles, soluble in water but not in 
alcohol, which has oxidising properties, and in aqueous solution liberates 
iodine from iodides in presence of acids. T. A. H. 

Unsaturated Compounds. Method of Eeaotion of Enols and 
Phenols. Kurt H. Meyer and S. Lenhardt {Annalen, 1913, 398, 
66—82).—It has been Rhown (this vol., i, 704) that the enolic grouping 
represents one of the most reactive states in oiganic chemistry. The 
additive capacity of the double linking is enormously increased by the 
presence of the hydroxyl group, as is proved by comparative 
experiments on the rate of addition, of alcoholic bromine and of ^-nitro- 
benzenediazonium hydroxide, to pairs of substances differing only by 
the one containing a hydroxyl group where the other contains a 
hydrogen atom, as, for example, styryl methyl ketone and benzoyl- 
acetone. The reactivity of the enolic grouping is not connected, as 
Hmsberg supposes, with the dissociability of the hydiogen atom, 
because alkyl ethers of enols, which do not contain the mobile 
hydrogen atom, are also extremely reactive. 

.Recent researches on the action of ozone, potassium permanganate, 
and hydrogen on benzene have shown that the latter behaves like a 
substance containing very slowly reacting ethylenic linkings. The 
comparatively great reactivity of phenol, therefore, is explicable as 
being due to the activating influence of the hydroxyl group on the 
double linking. This view is supported by the fact that phenolic 
ethers are almost as reactive as phenol itself. Phenol, anisole, 
resorcinol, lesorcinol dimethyl ether, a-naphthol, o-iuiphthyl methyl 
ether, /3-naphthol, /3-naphthyl methyl ether, and authranol each reacts 
instantly with alcoholic bromine at 0°. The preceding etheis witii the 
exception of anisole react as readily as phenol with diazo-hydroxides ) 
benzemazophloroglueinol trimethyl ether , in. p. 82*5°, garnet-red crystals, 
easily soluble in dilute mineral acids, p ^utrobemeneazophloroglnGiitol 
trimthyl ether , m. p, 150*5°, brown needles with violet lustre, 
pwitrobmaeneazoresorcinyl dimethyl ether , m. p. 152°, rod needles, and 
p -nitrobenzeneazo-a-naphthyl methyl ether, m. p. 169°, red needles, are 
described. a-Naphthyl methyl ether in glacial acetic acid reacts 
readily with nitrous acid, yielding niiroso-a-naphthol, methyl alcohol 
being eliminated. 

It is probable that all substances containing the groups *CJiIOGR or 
•CHIO.NE contain an activated ethylenic linking. Examples of the 
latter kmd aie found in the leactivity of pyrroles with aldehydes, 
halogens, and diazo-compounds; 1 :2-dimothylindolo condenses with 
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^-nitrobenzenediazonium hydroxide in glacial acetic acid to form a 
mbetauce, 0 10 H 14 0 2 N 4 , m. p. 204—205°, dark red oiystals, 0. S. 

Aromatic TeHuretine Compounds. II. Karl Lederer {Ber., 
1913,46, 1810—1812. Compare this vol., i, 615).—The methyl, ethyl, 
and propyl esters of a-bromopropionic acid have been heated to 50° 
with diphenyl telluride and the telluretine compounds isolated with 
difficulty and in poor yields. Methyl dipJimyLa-p'OfrionyUelluretiue 
bromide [a-bromodiptenyltelluripropiomte], TePh 2 BrCHM.e , 00 2 Me, and 
the ethyl and propyl esters, and also methyl diphenyl-a-ihobutyryl- 
telluretine bromide [x-bromoMphenyltellwihobuAyrale], 
TePh 2 BrCMe 2 -00 2 Me, 

are white, amorphous substances with indefinite melting points. 

J. c. vv. 

1 • Benzoyl- 2 -phenyl-A 2 -c2/cZopentene. Edouard Bauer (CompL 
rend., 1913, 156, 1470—1472).—The conversion of aS dibenzoylbutane 
into the two cyclic com pounds l-benzoyl^-phenyl-A^-andA^jy^opentenOB 
by the action of sodium ethoxide (compare A., 1912, i, 777) is equally 
well brought about by sodamide. l-Benzoyl-2-phenyl-A*-c&«?fopentene, 
thus constituted, should behave as a dialkylacetophenone (compare 
Haller and Bauer, A., 1909, i, 108), and the author has now proved 
this to be the case. It reacts with sodamide in anhydrous benzene, 
giving a sodium derivative which, on the addition of methyl iodide, 
is converted into the the corresponding 1 -benzoyl~2-p?ieiiyZ-Lmthyl-A 2 ‘ 
cyclo pmtem (formula II), b. p. 223—224°/23 mm., a viscid oil instantly 
decolorising potassium permanganate solution in the cold. This 


Ph 

Ph 

Ph 

Ph 

f^HBz 

u 2 ! —to, 

/\HMe 

j^Ve-OONH 2 

h 2 !—!h 2 

nj Jh 2 

Hgl IH, 

(I.) 

(ii.) 

an.) 

(IV.) 


methyl derivative reacts further with sodamide (compare Haller 
and Bauer, ho, oil.) and is decomposed, giving a mixture of 2-)Jmyl-b 
methyl-M^ydopentene (formula III), b. p. 116—117°/20 mm., and 
benzamide on the one hand, and benzene and ^-phenyll-mlhyl-bP-i'ydlo- 
pentens' 1 -carboxyla/nide (formula IV), m. p. 165°, on the other. 

W. G. 

l-Benzoyl-2-phenylA^cfopentene. Edouard Bauer (Compt. 
rend., 1913, 156, 1684—1686. Compare A., 1912, i, 777; preceding 
abstract),—Sodamide acts on 1 -benzoyl-2-phenyl-A^etopentene in 
the same manner as on benzophenone (compare A., 1908, i, 987), 
giving 2-pbenyl-A 1 - c^cfopentene-1 -carboxylamide and benzene and 
l-phenyl-A^-c^opentene and benzamide. 

On boiling l-benzoyl^-phenyl-A^ctapentene with sodamide in 
benzene a brick-red precipitate is obtained, which is decolorised on 
treatment with water. This product is separable by crystallisation 
from ether into benzamide and Z-phenyl-bfayolopentem-l-carboxylam ide , 
needles, m. p. 135—136°, which rapidly reduces alkaline permanganate 
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and decolorises bromine in chloroform. On hydrolysis with alcoholic 
potassium hydroxide it yields a mixture of two isomeric acids, 

^I2^12®2> 

separable by crystallisation from ether into ^-plienyU^^ydopcntem- 
carboxylic acid, m. p* 157°, and an acid, m. p. 124—125°, differing 
from the other only in the position of the ethenoid linking in the 
nucleus, and which gives the corresponding amide, m. p. 178—179°. 

From the original benzene solution, after distilling off the solvent, 
there is obtained 1 -phenyl-bl-cydopentem, m. p. 23°, b. p. 120—121°/ 
20 mm., Df 0 98617, 1*56723, n% 1*5734, rfy 1*59017, which yields 

a picrate , m. p. 64*5°. On reduction by sodium in absolute alcohol it 
gives phenylcycZopentane. W. G. 

Preparation of Nitriles from Thiocarbamides [and from 
Thiocarbimides]. Farbenfabriken vorm. Friedr. Bayer <fc Go. 
(D.R.-P. 259363, 259364).—It has been shown by Weith (A., 1875, 
901, 908, 1241) that nitriles (in very small yield) can be obtained by 
the action of copper powder on thiocarbamides, and this reaction has 
now been carried out with cheaper material, such as iron, in the presence 
of machine or paraffin oils or anthracene. 

o-Toluonitrile is obtained in 64% yield when a mixture of iron 
(20 parts) and paraffin (100 parts) is slowly treated at 280° with 
10 parts of o-ditolylthiocarbamide. The preparation of the following 
compounds is also described: wi-toluonitrile in 62% yield, p-toluonitrile 
in 75% yield, /3-naphthonitrile in 75% yield, wi-xylonitrile in 65% yield, 
p-methoxybenzonitrile in 67% yield, p-chlorobenzonitrile in 51% yield 
from p-dichlorophenylthiocarbamide, p-oyanoquinoline in 21% yield from 
p-diquinolylthiocarbamide, octonitrilein 61% yield from diheptylthiocarb- 
amide, and phenylacetonitrile in 20% yield from dibenzyltbiocarbamide. 

The second patent describes the preparation of many of the preceding 
compounds by substituting the corresponding thiocarbimides for the 
thiocarbamides, the average yield of product being about the same. 

F. M. G. M. 


Polymerisation. Abraham Kronstein {JB&r., 1913, 46, 

1812—1814).—A claim for priority in the study of polymerisation 
from the chemical, physical, technical, and also physiological points of 
view (compare Liebermann and Kardos, this vol., i, 476). J. O. W. 

Preparation of Diphenyleneacetic Acid (9-Fluorenecarb- 
oxylio Acid) from Benzilio Aoid and Aluminium Chloride. 
Daniel Vorlandeb and Alfred Pritzsche (Bar., 1913, 46, 
1793—1796).—The fact that Yorlander and Huth assumed the forma¬ 
tion of the unknown nitrile of benzilicacid as an intermediate stage in 
the condensation of benzoyl cyanide to 9-cyanofluorene (A., 1911, 
i, 867) has led to the study of benzilic acid itself, with the result that 
a good method for the preparation of 9-fluorenecarboxylic acid has been 
discovered. Triphenylacetic acid could not be detected in the product, 
and therefore diphenylchloroaeetic acid cannot represent an inter¬ 
mediate stage. Carbon disulphide, or preferably benzene, may be used 
as a solvent, but they do not enter into the reaction. The fluorene- 

VOL. giv. i. 3 e 
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carboxylic acid was characterised by conversion into the unstable 
chloride with thionyl chloride, then into the amide, 

microscopic needles, m. p. 250°, and finally into the nitrile (Wislicenus 
and Buss, A., 1910, i, 840). 

Phenyl glyoxy lie acid also condenses with benzene in presence of 
aluminium chloride, forming benziiic acid, and subsequently the above 
9-fluorenecarboxylic acid. Ethyl phenylglyoxylate gives the same result, 
whereas the action of magnesium phenyl bromide leads to the formation 
of ethyl benzilate and, with an excess, benzopinaeone. In toluene 
solution, pbenylglyoxylic acid condenses to pmthyljtvaremccurboocylic 
add, C 15 H 12 0 2 , which has m. p. 210°, and yields p-w lethylflnvrene in 
leaflets, m. p, 88°, on distillation with soda-lime. 

The alkaline solution of the condensation product of diphenylene- 
glycollic acid and benzene has a violet fluorescence and contains a little 
Qyhmylfluorenecarboxylic acid , C 20 H u O 2 , which crystallises in white 
needles, m, p. 183°, and is easily transformed into 9-phenylfluorene 
(Kliegl, A., 1905, i, 187). J. O. W. 

Pimaric Aoid. Leo A. Tschugaev and P. Teearu (Jfor., 1913, 
46, 1769—1774. Compare Vesterberg, A., 1886, 365, 1038; 1888, 
249; 1906, i, 92; 1907, i, 213).—The authors confirm Vesterberg’s 
conclusion that galipot mu«t contain at least three acids. <£-Fimaric 
acid has m. p. 211—212°, [a] 0 +55*40°, [a] D +72*52°, [a] B +97*20°, 
[a]p +123*0°, [a]*/[a] a 2*20° 2T29 Grams of acid are soluble in 100 

grams of absolute methyl alcohol at 25°. The acid is monobasic. The 
sodium salt has [a] 0 +30*12°, [a] 0 +38*86°, [a] B +52*42°, [a] F +67*37°, 
W»/Wo 2*23° in methyl-alcoholic solution (c = 2*174). Methyl pimarate, 
m,p. 69°, obtained by the action of methyl sulphate on an aqueousalcoholic 
solution of sodium pimarate in the presence of an excess of sodium 
hydroxide or carbonate, has [a] 0 +46*30°, [ali> +60*45°, [al B +81*36°, 
[a] ? +102*7° [a] y /[a] 0 2*22. 

In the presence of spongy platinum, hydrogen converts d-pimaric 
acid into dthydropimmric acid 9 m. p, 240—241°; 100 grams of 
absolute methyl alcohol dissolve 0*478 gram acid. In ethyl alcoholic 
solution (c* 0 566) at 20° the latter has [a] 0 +14*57°, [a] D +19*43°, 
[a]« +26*05°, [a| F +37'53°, [a] K /[a]o 2*57. It is monobasic, and forms 
salts closely resembling those of pimaric acid. The sodium salt has 
in methyl alcoholic solution (c = 3*568) at 20°,[a] o +4*41°, [a]„ +5*46°, 
[a]* + 7*84°, [ah +11*14°, [a] F /[a]u 2*56. The ammonium salt crystal¬ 
lises in long, thin needles. 

The authors consider that pimaric acid is probably a tetracyclic 
compound with one double bond. H. W, 

Preparation of Phenolcarboxylio Acids. Joseph Zeltner and 
Max Landau (D.R -P. 258887. Compare A., 1876, ii, 632; 1877, 
i, 77; ii, 415).—The action of chloroform or carbon tetrachloride on 
phenols has been studied (loc, cit.), and the reaction is now found to 
proceed smoothly under atmospheric pressure in the presence of copper 
powder, or a salt of copper. 
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When phenol (9*4 parts), a 40% solution containing potassium 
hydroxide (39*2 parts), carbon tetrachloride (16 parts), and 0 3 part 
of copper, are boiled together during eight hours under reflux, it 
gives rise to a mixture of salicylic acid (25%) and jo-hydroxybenzoic 
a- id (30%). 

The preparation of the following compounds is also dtscribed: 
4-hydroxy-wi-toliiie acid, m. p. 146—147°, in 60% yield from p-cresol; 
an 80—8*% yield of a mixture of 6- and 4-hydroxy-w-toluic acids from 
o-cresol. A 45% yield of 3-nitrosalioylic acid (compare Hasse, loo. tit.) 
from o-nitrophenol; and of 5-chlorosalicylie acid (in 75% yield) from 
jtT-chlorophenol. Guaiacol furnished vanillic acid, m. p. 207°, and 
quinol gave rise to gentisic acid. Salicylic acid gave a 70 —76° yield 
of a mixture of phenol-2 :4* and 2 :6-dicarboxylic acids separable by 
means of their barium salts, whilst m-cresotic acid furnished a-coccinic 
acid (A., 1897, i, 539), and o-cresotic acid yielded 1 -hydroxy-2-methyl- 
benzene-4 :6-dicarboxylic acid (a-hydroxyuvitic acid), m. p. 294—295°. 

F. M, G. M. 


Preparation of Aoetyloarbinyl o-Thymotate. Adolf Diefen- 
QU bach and Richard Zahn (D.R.-P. 258936).—The 

3 methyl and ethyl esters of o-thymotio acid are 

,C0 2 'CH 2 Ac known (A., 1910, i, 38), and aoetyloarbinyl o-ihymo- 
JOH tate , m. p. 75° (annexed formula), has now been 

O TT prepaied by the action of monochloroacetone on 

3 7 sodium o-thymotate. F. M. G. M. 


a-Hydroxy-y-phenylcrotomc Acid; its Preparation; New 
Isomerisation, J. Bougault (Gornpt. rend., 1913, 156,1468—1470. 
Compare A., 1912, i, 770; this vol., i, 269).—a-Hydroxy-y-phenyl- 
crotonic acid is most readily prepared from its amide by choice of 
suitable hydrolysing agents, which will not bring about its isomerisa¬ 
tion into benzylpyruvic or benzoylpropionic acids. Aqueous solutions 
of alkali carbonates or hydrogen carbonates boiled for thirty to forty 
minutes with the amide convert 30—40% into the acid required, with 
only a small admixture of its isomerides. As acid hydrolysing agents, 
the best are aqueous solutions of oxalic or phosphoric acids, oxalic 
acid (7£%) giving a yield of 80% of the acid required. 

The author has isolated a new isomeride, m. p. 91°, which appears 
to be the enoUc form of benzoylpropionic acid, and to have the con¬ 
stitution C c H 6 *C(0H):0H*CH 2 *C0 2 H. It is readily converted by 
alkalis and strong acids into the ketonic form. W. G. 

Preparation of Halogen Alkyl Esters of o-Aoetoxybenzoic 
Ac 
i> 

m. 

trichloroMopropvl alcohol in the presence of dimethylaniline, whilst 
the tribromo-forA-butyl o-acetoxybenzoate, m p. 90°, is prepared by the 
action of o-acetoxybenzoyl chloride on acetonebxomoform [tribromo- 
fer£.-butyl alcohol], OH*CMe 2 *OBr 8 , and the compound formed when 
the latter constituent is replaced by dichloro&obutyl alcohol is also 
mentioned. F. M. G. M. 

8 c 2 


>id. Richard Wolffemstein (D.R. P. 258888. Compare A., 1912, 
556, 768).—The crystalline ester, OAc-CoH^CO’O-OHMe’QOlg, 
p. 52°, is obtained when o-acetoxybenzovl chloride is heated with 
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Benzoylcyanohydrins of Ketones, and Amides, and Hydroxy- 
acids Derived from Them. Jules Alot and Charles Habatjt 
(Coinpt. rend*, 1913, 156,1547—1549. Compare A., 1912, i, 462).— 
Benzoylcyanohydrins can be readily obtained from ketones by the 
gradual addition of benzoyl chloride (l/10th mol.) to a solution of 
potassium cyanide (l/10th mol.) in 100 c.c. of water containing the 
ketone (l/10th mol.). The mixture is shaken for three hours and 
then extracted with ether, from which the cyanohydrin crystallises. 
They are, in general, quite crystalline and stable, and are hydrolysed 
by sulphuric acid, giving the corresponding benzoylamide, which is 
further hydrolysed by sodium hydroxide to benzoic acid and the 
hydroxy-acid. 

Thus acetone gives propylidwwbenxoylcyanohydrin, OBz*CMe 2 , CN, 
m. p. 36—37°, yielding the amide , OBz*CMe s *OONH 2 , m. p. 
142—143°, which is hydrolysed to a-hydr^-a-methylpropionio acid, 
m. p. 79°. 

Methyl propyl ketone yields p-amylidembmzoylcyanohydrirb, a syrupy 
liquid, hydrolysing to the benzoylamide , m. p. 126°, which on further 
hydrolysis yields a -hydroxy-a-methylvalerio acid , OH*0PrMe*CO 2 H, m. p. 
46——47°. 

Diethyl ketone gives a small yield of y-amylidenebenzoylcyanohydrin, 
a liquid, which furnishes an amide , OBz*OEt 2 *CO‘!NH 2 , m, p. 149—150°. 

c^doHexanone gives cyclohexylidenebenzoylcyanohydrin, 
OBz-O 6 H 10 *CN, 

m. p. 71°, yielding an amide, m. p. 118°, which is hydrolysed to 
cyrfohexanol-1-carboxylic acid. 

3- Methylcydohexanone gives a benzoylcyanohydrin , m. p. 125—126°, 
yielding the amide, m. p. 135—136°, which on hydrolysis gives 
3-methy Icydohexanol-l -car boxy lie acid. 

4- Methyl cydohexan one is converted into the benzoylcyanohydrin, 

m. p. 86°, this giving an amide, m. p. 122°, which finally yields 
kmothyUjclohexanol^cwboxylic acid, m. p. 80—81°. W. G. 

The Action of Nitric Acid on the Dihydroxybenzoic Acids. 
Pea m von BLemmblmayr ( MonatsL , 1913, 34, 811—820).—Of the 
dihydroxybenzoic acids it is not the compound in which the carboxyl 
group is most firmly attached which can be nitrated most satisfactorily, 
but the important condition apparently is resistance to oxidation by 
the nitric acid; for example, jS-resoroylic acid can be nitrated success¬ 
fully, whilst gentisic acid, the nitro-dexivative of which is much 
more stable, is for the greater part oxidised to oxalic acid. The author 
has therefore compared the behaviour of these acids towards nitric 
acid (D 1*4), and finds that the adds derived from catechol and quinol 
are oxidised almost entirely to oxalic acid. It is an interesting fact 
that those acids in which the meto-positions are unoccupied and in 
which at least one of these vacant positions is in a para-position 
to a hydroxy-group, more readily undergo nitration (compare von 
Hemmelmayr, this vol., i, 468). 

3:4-Dihydroxybenzoic (protocatechuic) acid with the nitric acid 
alone or in acetic add solution gave much oxalic add, together with 
orange-red needles of a mbstemee, C 6 0possibly tetranitro- 
cbenzoquinone. 
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2 :3-Dihydroxybenzoic acid gave a vigorous reaction with production 
of oxalic acid. 

3:5-Dihydroxybenzoic (a-resorcylic) acid reacted vigorously, giving 
mainly oxalic acid together with a small quantity of an impure yellow, 
crystalline substance* By allowing the nitration to proceed in ethereal 
solution, the oxidising effect of nitric acid is diminished, and a nitro- 
3 : 5-dihydroxybenzoic acid, deep red needles, m. p. 210° (decomp.), could 
be isolated in small quantity. 

2:6-Dihydroxybenzoic (y-resorcylic) acid gave a vigorous reaction 
from the product of which a trinitrohydroxybmzoic acid , brownish-red, 
microscopic needles, decomp, at 240°, could be isolated. 

2 :5-Dihydroxybenzoic (gentisic) acid, when nitrated in cold ethereal 
solution, gave an approximately 30% yield of nitrogentisic acid 
(compare Klemenc, this vol., i, 49), which crystallises with 2H«0. 

D. F. T. 


Preparation of Anthraquinone-a-oarboxylic Acids. Badische 
Anilin- & Soda-Fabrix (D.E.-P. 259365. Compare A., 1911, i, 279 ; 
1912, i, 979; this vol., i, 49).—1 - CMoroanthraquinone-kcarboxylic acid , 
m. p. 229—230°, is prepared by heating together phthalic anhydride 
and /Mjhlorotoluene in nitrobenzene solution, and introducing chlorine 
at a temperature of 160—170°. 

When phthalic anhydride and m-xylene are condensed in the presence 
of chlorine, they furnish 3-methylanthraquinone-l-carboxylic acid, 
m. p. 246—247°, and apparently identical with that previously 
prepared by Wachendorff and Zincke (A , 1878, 232), whilst oxidation 
of the sodium salt with potassium permanganate furnishes cmthra- 
quinone- 1 : Z-dicwrboxylic acid , m. p. above 300°. F. M. G. M. 

Preparation of Phenylmethylphthalide. Alfons Ostersetzer 
( Monat8h 1913, 34, 795—796).—From analogy to the behaviour of 
the o-aldehydic acids which yield alkyl substituted phthalides (Mermod 
and Simonis, 1908, i, 342; Simonis, Marben and Mermod, 1906, i, 32), it 
might be expected that o-ketonic acids when treated with a Grignard 
reagent should yield dialkyl substituted phthalides. 

The reaction product of o-benzoylbenzoic acid and magnesium phenyl 
bromide is an oil, but magnesium methyl iodide gave phenylmethyl- 

phthalide, G 6 H 4 <^_^>0, leaflets, m. p. 76°; the intermediate 

hydroxy-acid could not be isolated. D. F. T. 

The Action of Phthalylacyl Chlorides on Benzene and 
Aluminium Chloride. Ernst Pfaehler (B&r., 1913, 46, 
1700—1702).—Although phthalylphenylglycyl chloride (Pfaehler, this 
vol., i, 751) behaves similarly to phthalylglycyl chloride and the 
aliphatic homologues of this substance towards benzene and aluminium 
chloride, some of its higher homologues, such as phthaliminophenyl- 
propionyl chloride, act in a different manner. 

Phtlialiminophenylpropionyl cMoi'ide, 

0 6 lI 1 <Q^>N ,0H (0HjPh)*0°01, 
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m. p. 131—132°, was obtained from the corresponding acid, m. p. 
176—177°, which is produced when phthalaminobenzylmalonic acid, 
m.p. 160—170° (compare Sbrensen, A., 1903, i, 834), is heated, When 
warmed with an equimolecular quantity of aluminium chloride in 
benzene solution, 2-phthalimuno-l-hydiindone, 

0 « h 4<oS> n,ch <oo^>W* 

m. p. 191°, is obtained by intramolecular elimination of hydrogen 
chloride; it was not found possible to produce this substance by direct 
dehydration of the free acid. By heating the phthaliminohydrindone 
in acetic acid solution with fuming nitric acid at first in the open and 
afterwards in a sealed tube at 135°, the phthalyl nucleus is oxidised 
with the production of 2-amino 1-hydrindone hydrochloride, 

C a H 4 <°*i>CH-Nff 2 ,HCl 

(compare Gabriel and Stelzner, A., 1897, i, 61). D. F. T. 

Hydrogenation of Santonio Acid. Guido Cusmano (AUi R. 
Accad . Lincei, 1913, [v], 22, i, 507— 510).—'When sodium santonate 
is treated with hydrogen in presence of platinum-black until no more 
gas is absorbed, a tetrahydrosantonic acid , 0, 6 h 54 0 4 , is formed; it 
crystallises in prisms or in leaflets, m. p. 190° (decomp.). The same 
tetrahydro-derivative was obtained in an experiment in which only 
one-fourth of the requisite amount of hydrogen was employed, and a 
corresponding quantity of santonate remained unaltered. In this 
experiment was also isolated a small quantity of a substance, which 
formed acicular prisms, m. p. about 99°, and gave a green fluorescence 
with alcoholic potassium hydroxide. This compound of m. p. 99° gives 
an oxime, which crystallises in lustrous needles, m. p. about 235°. 
Tetrahydrosantonic acid dissolves in carbonates in the cold, gives no 
coloration with alcoholic potassium hydroxide, and has no bitter taste. 
When treated with acids it loses water. It dissolves readily in 
concentrated hydrochloric acid; the solution becomes greenish-brown, 
and if left exposed to tho air deposits a substance, which after recrystal¬ 
lisation forms large, colourless, prismatic crystals, m. p. 88°. This 
compound does not dissolve in carbonates in the cold, but when its 
alkaline solution (obtained in the warm) is acidified, an acid separates 
in laminar crystals, which at first have m. p. about 130°, but after 
exposure to the air acquire the m, p. of tetrahydrosantonic acid. 
The substance of m. p. 88° crystallises from light petroleum in laminrn 
or in prisms of m. p. 102°, and these are converted into tetrahydro¬ 
santonic acid by boiling with potassium hydroxide. Conversely, if 
tetrahydrosantonic acid is boiled with iT-sulpburic acid the substance 
of m. p. 102° is obtained. Tetrahydrosantonic acid yields an oxime, 
which crystallises in colourless prisms, m. p. 222° (decomp.), and on 
boiling with dilute sulphuric acid yields the above-mentioned compound 
of m. p. 102°. When an acetic acid solution of the oxime is treated 
with nitrous acid, a crystalline compound of m. p. 130° is formed; it 
yields a blue coloration with a sulphuric acid solution of diphenyl- 
amine. On treatment with concentrated sulphuric acid the oxime is 
converted into a substance which ciystallises in rectangular tablets, 
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m. p. 235° (not sharply); this compound does not dissolve in carbonates 
in the cold, and it reduces Fehling solution after hydrolysis with acid. 
The two oximes which have been mentioned can be obtained directly 
from the raw product of the hydiogenation, but together with them 
there is then observed a third oxime, which forms small, colourless 
needles, m. p. 240° (decomp.). From alkali solutions of this substance 
sulphuric acid precipitates a compound, crystallising in regular, 
hexagonal lamina, m. p. 160—162°. K. Y. S. 


Hydrogenation of Santonin. Yasuhiko Asahina (Her., 1913, 
46, 1775—1777).— Tetrahydroscmtonin, CjgH^Og, is formed by the 
action of hydrogen on a solution of santonin in glacial acetic acid 
in the presence of platinum-black. It consists of thin, white leaflets, 

m. p. 155—156°, 0$ +60-56°, in 
chloroform solution. It yields a clear 

c,/v 



Ajy /irr J.1UUJL WJUJ.UJU UUC \Jl iginal 

e reprecipitated on acidification, and 

thus contains the lactonio group intact. In glacial acetic acid 
solution, it is stable towards permanganate. It yields an oxime, 
CjgH^NOg, m. p. 225°, [a]?J -17*78°, in chloroform solution. 

The author is led to the conclusion that the annexed formula for 
santonin most readily harmonises with the above data. H. W. 


Methylcarbonato-derivatives of Phenolcarboxylic Acids 
and their Use for Synthetic Operations. IX. Derivatives of 
Pyrogallolcarboxylic Acid. Emil Fischer and Max JEUpaport 
(/ Sitzungshcr , JT. Ahad. Wise. Berlin , 1913, 493—506).—When an 
excess of methyl chloro-formate is allowed to act on pyrogallolcarb- 
oxylic acid the trimethylcarbonato-compound is obtained. Phosphorus 
pentaehloride converts it into the corresponding chloride, which crystal¬ 
lises from ether and has been used for the following synthetic 
operations. 

Benzene and aluminium chloride convert it into a product yielding 
2:3:4-trihydroxybenzophenone on hydzolysis, which is identical with 
the dye alizarin-yellow-A; the structure of this is thus established. 

By interaction of the chloride in alkaline solution with ^-hydroxy- 
benzoic acid and subsequent elimination of the methylcarbonato-gxoups 
the didepside, pyrogaUolmrf^yl-i^hydroxyhemoic acid, 
0 6 H 2 (OH) 8 -00*0*0 6 H 4 -C0 2 H, 
isomeric with galloyl-^-hydroxy benzoic acid is obtained. 

The new term, carboyl, denoting the carboxylic acid radicle is 
derived in a similar way to benzoyl from benzoic acid—the radicle of 
pyrogallolcarboxylic acid is thus pyrogallolcarboyl. 

When dextrose is shaken with the chloride and quinoline in chloro¬ 
form solution, five trimethylcarbonatopyrogallolcarboyl residues are 
introduced into the sugar. On cautious hydrolysis a tannin is obtained 
isomeric with pentagalloy ldexti ose. 

TrmeOuyhwrlo^ acid , OgH^O'OOgMe^-OOgH, 
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crystallises in tiny, colourless platelets, m. p. 122—124° (corr.). The 
pure acid gives hardly any coloration with ferric chloride. 

The corresponding chloride crystallises in colourless, lancet-shaped 
needles, m. p. 67—68° (corr.). 

The methyl ester, 0 6 H 4 (0*00 2 Me) s *C0 2 Me, crystallises in microscopic, 
stout double pyramids, m. p. 82—84°, the homologous ethyl ester 
crystallises in tiny, oblique plates, m, p. 91—94° (corr.). 

TriTriethylcarbmatopyrogaUolcarboyloxybenzoic acid , 
C 6 H a (0*C0 2 Me)g*CO*0*C e H 4 *C0 2 II, 
crystallises in slender, microscopic platelets, m. p. 198—199° (corr.). 
Ammonia converts it into pyrogallolcarboyl-g-hydroxybenzoio add 9 
C 6 H 2 (OH) 3 *00• 0• C 6 H 4 * COoH. The didepside crystallises in very small, 
lustrous crystals aggregated in bunches, m.p. 235—238° (corr., decomp.). 
"With ferric chloride a blue or bluish-violet coloration is produced. 

Penta-[trimthylcarb<matopyrogaUolcarboyl]-dextro86 9 


to JO' 

sinters at 100°, m. p. 


C 6 H 7 0 6 [CO-C 6 H 2 (0*C(5 2 Me) 8 ] 5 , 
forms a colourless, amorphous powder which sinta 
about 130°, [a]p +27°. 

Pentapyrogallolcarboylglucose forms also a colourless, amorphous 
powder, which sinters about 160°, m. p. 200° (decomp.), [a]}? + 69*1°. It 
differs from tannic acid and penbagalloylglucose in being sparingly 
soluble in water. E. F. A. 


Synthesis of o-Diorsellinic Acid. Emil Fischer and Hermann 
O , L. Fischer ( Sitzungsber . K. AJcad. Wies. Berlin, 1913, 507—512).— 
Two didepsides are derived from orsellinic acid according as coupling 
takes place in the ortho- or para-positions. The product previously 
obtained (this vol., I, 477), identical with the natural lecanorcic acid, 
was considered to be the p-diorsellinic acid, and this is now confirmed 
by the synthesis of the ortho-isomeride. 

Methylcarbonato-orcylaldehyde (Hoescb, this vol., i, 474) is readily 
coupled with dimethylcarbonato-orsellinyl chloride in alkaline solution, 
yielding the following compound (I). The corresponding acid is 


OHO 



-OO 


CO*H 

Mo/No-00 


CO g Me 


Me/No-OOjMe (1L) \/ Me/NoH 

V ° H U 

O-CO.Me OH 


obtained on oxidation with permanganate, and it is converted into the 
o-diorsellinic acid on elimination of the methyl carbonato-groups by 
means of dilute ammonia. The o-diorsellinic acid (£1) differs from 
lecanoric acid in solubility, melting point, and in its behaviour towards 
ferric chloride. It differs also from the gyrophoric acid described 
by Hesse (A., 1901, i, 151). 

Tmmethylca^bonato-m^idUnoylorcylaldehyde or} stallises in slender, 
pliable needles, m. p. 112—113° (corr.). 

frimethylcarbonato odioreeUi^ic add separates in tiny, six-sided 
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platelets which sinter at 150°, m. p. 158° (corr., decomp.). With ferric 
chloride only a yellow coloration is obtained. 

o -Dioradlinic add (formula II) forms colourless, tiny needles much 
intergrown, but appears somewhat yellow in bulk. It has m. p. 
120—125°, becomes solid, and melts again at 180—185°. E. F. A. 

Angeli-Rimini Reaction of the Aldehydes. Luigi Balbtano 
(Aid B . Accad , Lined , 1913, [v], 22, i, 575—579).—Polemical. A reply 
to Angeli<A., 1912, i, 626). R. Y. S. 

Quantitative Investigation of the Photochemical Trans¬ 
formation of o-Nitrobenzaldehyde into o-Nitrosobenzoic Acid. 
Anton Kailan (Ber., 1913, 46, 1628—1634) —Polemical. The author 
maintains the sufficiency of his methods and the accuracy of the 
Jesuits obtained by him (this vol. f i, 51) against the criticism of 
Weigert and Kummerer (this vol., ii, 370). R. Y. S. 

Some Derivatives of Methylcycfopentan-3-one. Marcel 
Godchot and EiLix Taboury ( CompL rend., 1913, 156, 1779—1781. 
Compare this vol., i, 278).—By the action of dry chlorine on methyl- 
cycfopentan-3-one in diffused light at a temperature below 25 c , 2-chloro- 
methylcyclopentem^-one, C 6 H q OCl, is obtained as a colourless oil, b. p. 
80—82°/8 mm., D 22 1*128, 1*465. On boiling this chloro-derivative 

with water it yields a mixture of 7Mthylcydlop6nta7ir2-ol~Z-om, b. p. 
83—85°/12 mm., and 2 -methyl-& l -cyclopenten-5-one, b. p. 50°/12 mm. 
The former of these compounds is a pale yellow, syrupy liquid, giving 
a violet coloration with ferric chloride, and yielding an unstable phenyl - 
hydramne . On oxidation the ketone-alcohol is convex ted into a-methyl- 
glutaric acid. 2-Methyl-A 1 -cycfopenten-5-one is a colourless liquid, 
having b. p. 157—158°, D-° 0*9712, nf? 1*4714. It is very soluble in 
water, and gives a semicarbazone , m. p. 230°, and an oxime, m. p. 127°. 

W. G. 


Reduction of Ketones and Aldehydes to the Corresponding 
Hydrocarbons by means of Amalgamated Zmc and Hydrochloric 
Acid. Erik Clemmensen (Ler., 1913, 40, 1837—1843).—The appli¬ 
cation of amalgamated zinc has led to very good results in the i eduction 
of fatty-aromatic ketones, and of: aliphatic ketones and aldehydes to 
the corresponding hydrocarbons. In practice, an excess of granulated 
zino is left for an hour with 5% mercuric chloride, drained, and then 
heated with the substance and concentrated hydxochloric acid under 
reflux, care being taken that the evolution of hydrogen is brisk enough 
to keep the two liquids well mixed. 

By this means acetophenone gives ethylbenzene, or by using only 
the theoretical amount of acid, styrene. Propiophenone or phenyl- 
acetone give 90% yields of n-propylbenzene; butyiophenone or benzyl- 
acetone give 88—100% yields of w-butylbenzene, and methyl a-naphthyl 
ketone is reduced to a-ethylnaphthalene. Aromatic aldehydes are too 
susceptible to the action of mineral acids, but, notwithstanding, a 46% 
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yield of toluene was obtained from benzaldehyde. Keplaldehyde, 
however, gives a good yield of nrheptane. The following icductions of 
aliphatic ketones give almost theoretical yields; methyl n-nonyl 
ketone to n-undeeane, methyl n-heptadecyl ketone to ?vnonadecane, di- 
n-heptadecyl ketone (stearone) to w-pentatriacontane. The method is 
being extended to other classes of compounds. J. 0. W. 

Dynamic Isomerism. Henry E. Armstrong, Thomas M. Lowry, 
Sidney Young, Cecil H. JDesoh, James J. Bobbie, Martin 0. Forster, 
and Arthur Lapworth (Rep, Brit . Assoc., 1912, 115—116).—See 
Lowry and Glover, T., 1913, 103, 913. 0. H. D. 

• 

Synthesis of Violanthrone. Christian Seer and Boland Scholl 
(Anndlen , 1913, 398, 82—96).—The constitution of violanthione has 
been now proved, since the orientation of the benzoyl groups in the 
dibenzoyl-aa-dinaphthyl used in its synthesis (this vol., i, 59) has now 
been definitely settled. 

aa-Naphthidine in 3% hydrochloric acid at 0° is treated with sodium 
nitrite, and the tetrazotised solution is filtered into aqueous potassium 
cyanide and copper sulphate at 60°, whereby 4:4' ddeyemo-a : a'-cZi- 
Twphthyl, m* p. 280—281°, pale yellow needles, is obtained. The 
latter is hydrolysed by alcoholic sodium hydroxide at 160—190°, and 
the resulting aa-<Mnapkthylri : 4' -dicarboxytic add, m. p. 349—350°, 
colourless crystals, is converted by phosphoric and phobphoryl chlorides 
into the acid d&chlvride, pale brown crystals, from which 4; 4'-dibenzoyl- 
aa-dinaphthyl is obtained by means of aluminium chloride and benzene 
in nitrobenzene at 70—75°. 4:4'-Dibeuzoyl-aa-dinaphthyl has now 
been prepared in orange-yellow needles, m. p. 146—147°; it is con¬ 
verted into violanthrone by aluminium chloride at 95—100° (loc. cit .). 

By treatment with hydriodic acid, b. p. 127°, and red phosphorus at 
190° for ten hours, violanthrone is converted into a substance which is 
apparently its parent hydrocarbon, dolanthrem, C 34 H 20 ; it is a dark 
powder which is not attacked by alkaline sodium hyposulphite, and 
forms in concentrated sulphuric acid a blue solution with a brown 
fluorescence. 

5-/odo-l * naphthoic acid 9 m. p. 253—254°, colourless needles, prepared 
in the usual manner from 5-amino-1 -naphthoic acid, forms a methyl 
ester, C^ a H d 0 8 I, m. p. 81—82°. By heating the latter with copper 
powder at 220—240° in a current of carbon dioxide, methyl aardir 
nctph&hyl- 5 i&'-dicarboceylate, C 24 H 18 (X, m. p, 173—174°, faintly yellow 
needles, is obtained. The acid, 0 22 H, 4 0 4 , m. p. 359—360°, microscopic 
needles, is converted into the crude chloride, m. p. about 150°, by 
phosphorus pent&chloride, and the chloride is heated with aluminium 
chloride, benzene, and nitrobenzene at 70—80°, whereby 5:5 '-dibenzoyl- 
ajardmaphthyl, O^H^Og, m. p. 248—250°, glistening leaflets, is obtained. 
By heating the latter with aluminium chloride at 145°, neither 
Ife-1: l'-dibenzanthronyl nor violanthrone is produced, but benzan- 
throne; whether this is present as such in the crude 5: B'-dibenzoyl- 
aa'-dinaphthyl or is produced during the reaction was not determined. 

O. S. 
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Conversion of 3-Dimetbylaminophenyl Methyl Sulphide 
into 3-Methylthiol ^-benzoquinone. Theodor Zincke and 
Johannes Muller (Bar., 1913, 46, 1777—1781. Compaie this vol., 
i, 355).— Z-Methylthiobi nitrosodimethylaniline hydrochlto'ide separates 
in red needles when a solution of sodium nitrite is added to a well- 
cooled solution of 3-dimethylaminophenyl methyl sulphide in hydro¬ 
chloric acid. The free base is best obtained by addition of sodium 
acetate, and forms green needles melting at 143° to a deep blue liquid. 
When boiled with W-sodium hydroxide, it yields dimethylamine and 
i-nitroso-S-methylthiolphenol, yellow needles, m. p. 186°, which is con¬ 
verted by acetic anhydride and sodium acetate into the corresponding 
acetyl derivatives, yellow needles, m. p. 165°. i-Amino-3-methyl- 
thiolphenol is obtained by reduction of a boiling ammoniacal solution of 
4-nitroso-3-methylthiolphenol by hydrogen sulphide, and, after purifica¬ 
tion by sublimation in a vacuum, forms nearly colourless needles, m. p. 
154°, which readily oxidise on exposure to air. The a J Jcali salts and 
the hydrochloride are readily soluble \ the sulphate is more sparingly 
soluble. The diacetyl derivative forms small, white crystals, m. p. 
100°, which contain J mol. acetic acid. When warmed with salicyl- 
aldehyde in alcoholic solution, the free base yields a substance, 

O w H„O a NS, 

yellowish-brown needles, m. p. 134°. 

3 Metkylthiol - p - bmzoquinom (annexed formula) is 
obtained by addition of dichromate solution to a solution 
of 4-amino-3-methylthiolphenol in dilute sulphuric acid 
™ and subsequent oxidation of the bluish-black product so 
obtained with nitric acid in acetic acid solution. An excess of 
nitric acid causes the elimination of the methylthiol group. 
It is therefore preferable to reduce the above quinhydrone 
to the quinol and oxidise the latter with dilute sulphuric acid 
and dichromate solution. 3-Methylthiol-p-benzoquinone forms led 
needles, m. p. 148°. Concentrated nitric acid (D 1*4) dissolves it 
without change; sulphurous acid reduces it to the corresponding quinol. 
When dissolved in chloroform and treated with chlorine, it gives 
tetrachloro^-benzoquinone, whilst with aniline in hot glacial acetic 
acid solution it yields 2:5-diauiUno-^-benzoquinone and methyl 
mercaptan. 

3 ’Methylthiolquind forms white needles, m. p. 83°, which are readily 
oxidised on exposure to air. With acetic anhydride and sodium acetate 
it yields a diacetyl compound, m. p. 101°. H. W. 

2-Aminoanthraquinone. Fritz TJllmann and Robert Meden- 
wald (2?er., 1913, 46, 1798—1809).—Two iminoanthraquinone nuclei 
have been linked together by an ethylene group, the sulphonic acid 
derived from aminoanthraquinone has been shown to be the 3-sulphonic 
acid, the preparation of the 1-nitro- and 3-nitro-2-aminoanthra- 
quinones is described, and the condensation of 1:3-dibromo-2-amino- 
anthraquinone with bases has been studied. 

Toluene-ysulpho - 2 - anthraqmnonylamide , 0 14 Hj 7 0 3 *N JBE * S0 2 * 0* H 7 , 
from 2-aminoauthraquinone and ^-toluenesulphonyl chloride in pyridine, 
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forms yellow needles, m. p. 304° (corr.), which give a red, solution in 
hot alkalis or cold concentrated sulphuric acid. Excess of the sulphonyl 
chloride gives rise to the disulphonamide, C 28 H 21 0 6 NS 2 , in yellowish- 
brown crystals, m. p. 256° (corr.), whereas methyl sulphate yields 
tolume-^-svZpho^-anthraquinonylTriethylamide in yellow crystals, m. p. 
195° (corr.), from which 2‘rnethylcminoanthraquinom, 
may be obtained in long, ruby-red needles, m. p. 226—227° (corr.), by 
warming with concentrated sulphuric acid. When condensed with 
ethylene dibromide in a sealed tube, the original sulphonamide yields 
ethylenebistoluem-^sulpho - 2- anthraquinonylcmide , C 44 H a2 0 8 N 2 S 2 , in 
yellow crystals, m. p. 301° (corr.), which on hydrolysis with concen¬ 
trated sulphuric acid give ethyle7iebi8-2~cminoanthrcquinon6, 

O 6 H 4 <gg>C 6 H a -NH-0H 2 -CH 2 -NH-C a H 8 <gg>O 6 H,. 

This forms small, orange-yellow crystals, m. p. 400°, and gives a red 
vat with sodium hyposulphite, cotton being dyed orange. 

Fuming sulphuric acid (18—20% S0 8 ) converts 2-aminoanthra- 
quinone into 2’aminoafothra^inoM-S-sulphxMic add , C 14 H 9 0 6 NS, a 
faintly yellow powder, which forms a white sulphate by the addition 
of water to the red solution in concentrated sulphuric acid, and also 
a golden-yellow sodium salt. Its constitution is determined by the 
formation of Scholl’s 1:3-dibromo-2-aminoanthraquinone [A., 1907, 
i, 541, m. p. 249’5° (corr.), and not 239°] under the influence of 
bromine water, and the transformation into 2-chloroanthraquinone by 
eliminating the amino-group and then replacing the sulphonic group 
through the medium of sodium chlorate and hydrochloric acid. 

The chief product of the nitration of 2-aeetylaminoanthraquinone is 
1 -7iitro-%acetylaminoantfoaquinom, C 16 H 10 O 5 §T 2 , which forms long, 
silvery needles, m. p. 277—278° (corr.), and is hydrolysed by warm 
concentrated sulphuric acid to l-nifcro-2-aminoanthraquinone, m. p. 
310° (corr.) (Terres, this vol., i, 738, gives m p. 267°). Bayer Co. 
(A., 1906, i, 677) also obtained the latter compound by nitrating 
the carbamate of 2-aminoanthraquinone, m. p. 279—280°, and hydro¬ 
lysing the carbamate of 1 -nitro-2-aminoa nthraquinone, m. p. 205°. 
The addition of glacial acetic acid to the solution in fuming nitric 
acid, however, precipitates the isomeric carbamate of 3-m£ro-2-awmio- 

CO liTCMe ani ^ ra T u ^ none > in faintly yellow 

* v e needles, m. p. 225° (con*.), thus affording a moans 
of obtaining 3-nifcro-2^minoanthraquinone (Scholl, 
A., 1905, i, 70). When the 1-nitroamine or the 
urethane is reduced with sodium sulphide, 1:2- 
diaminoanthraquinone is obtained, m. p. 303—304° 
(compare Terres, loc, cit .). Reduction of the acetylated base, however, 
gives rise to 2’-methyl-a-anthraquinomimi7iazofo (annexed formula). 
This crystallises in yellow leaflets, m. p. 326° (corr.), which form a 
colourless hydrochloride and an orange-red sodium salt. 

1 :3-Dibromo-2-aminoanthraquinone condenses with p-toluidine in 
presence of anhydrous potassium acetate no form Z-bromo^-amino-l- 
toluidimanthraquiTiomi C n H 15 0 2 N 2 Br, in long, dark red, sparkling 
needles, m. p. 181° (corr.), which on oxidation with lead peroxido yields 
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3- bromoantftraquinwie-l : 2 : V : 2': 4 '-metkylphenazine, 
C 6 H 4 <gg>O 8 HBi<J>O 0 K 8 Me, 

in pale brown needles, m. p. 247° (corr.). The dye gives a blue 
hyposulphite vat which colours cotton light blue, bub the shade changes 
to pale yellow in the air. J. 0. W. 

Preparation of Nitroaminoan bhraquinones. Ohemisohb F \ brik 
G h iesheim-Elektron (D.R.-P. 259432).—When the anthraquinone- 
niiroamines (A, 1905, i, 447) are treated with mineral acids (such as 
hydrochloric or phosphoric) they are converted into nitroaminoanthra- 
quinones; thus anthraquinone-l-nitroamine (loo. tit.) when left in 
contact with concentrated sulphuric acid for one hour furnishes a 
mixture of 1 :2- and 1:4-nitroaminoanthraquinones. 

Anthraquinone-2-nitroamine prepared by the action of sodium 
hypochlorite on anthraquinooe-2-isodiazoxide yields l-nitro-2-amino- 
anthraquinone (A,, 1906, i, 677), and this on reduction (by ordinary 
methods) gives rise to 1 ; 2diamimcmthraquinone ) m. p. 242—244°, 

Anthraquinone-1:5-dinitroamine furnishes a mixture of 2 :6-dinitro- 
and 4:8-dinitro-l : 5-diaminoanthraquinones, whilst anthraquinone- 
2 : 6-dinitroamine gives rise to 1: 5-dinitro -%: 6 -dictminocmthraquirmie, 
brown crystals, m. p. over 300 Q , which on reduction yields 
1:2:5: Q-tetra-aminoantkraquinone. F. M. G. M. 

1:2-Diammoanthraquinone and a Synthesis from it of 
Indanthrene. Ernst Terrjes (3er. t 1913, 46, 1634 — 1647). — 
Indanthrene can be obtained from 1:2-diaminoanthraquinone and 
1: 2-anthraquinone, and the author also describes other angular azines 
obtained by the interaction of 1:2-diaminoanthraquinone with diethyl 
oxalate, benzil, 1:2-naphthaquinone, and phenanthraquinone. The 
two last-named have already been obtained (Farbenfabriken vorm. 
Friedr. Bayer & Go., A., 1906, i, 905). The nomenclature employed is 
that proposed in a former paper (Bally and Scholl, Ber., 1911, 44, 
1662). The paper also records a reducing action of potassium copper 
cyanide, which reacts with 2-melhylanthraquinonyl-l-diazonium 
sulphate, yielding 2-methylanthraquinone. The nitrile simultaneously 
formed is removed by saponifying it to the corresponding acid, which 
is soluble in water. 

In order to exclude the formation of isomeric products, 1: 2-diamino- 
anthraquinone was made (but with poor yield) by a new method, 
starting from 1 -nitro-2-methylan thraquinone. Oxidation of this 
substance (best effected by concentrated nitric acid and chromic 
anhydride. Badische Anilin- & Soda-Fabrik, DJEt.-P. 228394) yields 
l-nitroanthraquinone-2-carboxylic acid, m. p. 283°. On treatment of 
this acid with sodium sulphide solution on the water-bath, 1 -ammo* 
ardh'aquin(me-2-carboxylic acid , C 15 H 9 0 4 N, is obtained; it forms 
brownish-red, shimmering needles, m. p. 286°. When 1-nitroanthra- 
quinone-2-carboxylic acid is boiled for several hours with phosphorus 
pentachloride in benzene solution, the acid chloride (which crystallises 
in yellow needles) is produced, and if the reaction mixture is poured 
into cold alcoholic ammonia solution, the amide , C 15 H 8 0 5 1T 2 j is 
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obtained; it forms yellow leaflets or large, almost colourless prisms, 
m. p. 299-—301°. On reduction with ammonium sulphide, the amide 
yields l-aminmnthraqufaione-2<M'boxylamide ) O 15 H 10 O 8 N 2 , which crystal¬ 
lises in red needles, m. p. 279—281°. 2-Amino-l-nitroanfchraquinone, 
m. p. 266—267° (Farbenfabriken vorm. Friedr. Bayer & Co., A., 1906, 
i, 677) can be obtained from 1 -nitroan thraquinone-2-carboxylic acid by 
wanning it with bromine, potassium hydroxide, and water, but it is 
necessary that the acid should be freshly precipitated (by pouring an 
acetic acid solution of it into water). 1:2-Diaminoanthraquinone is 
obtained by heating 2-amino 1-nitroanthraquinone with ammonium 
sulphide solution for flve hours on the water-bath* 

When a mixture of 1:2-diaminoanthraquinone and 1:2-anthra- 
quinone in acetic acid is boiled, transbisangular mthroanthraquinone- 

azme (annexed formula) is rapidly 
deposited as a brownish-red, crystalline 
paste. It gives a dark green solution in 
cold, concentrated sulphuric acid, and 
from this solution water precipitates at 
flist the dark blue sulphate. In con¬ 
centrated nitric acid the substance dis¬ 
solves, giving a bluish-green solution, 
which becomes blue and Anally wine-red 
on warming. Alkali hyposulphite solu¬ 
tion yields an insoluble, bluish-green vat salt. It is possible that the 
above product contains also the «s-isomeride. That the 2rons-form is 
present is shown by the fact that, by oxidation with chromic acid to 
anthraquinoneazine and reduction of the latter by means of boiling 
quinoline, indanthrene is obtainable, although only in very minute 
quantities and by working in very definite 
conditions. 

Condensation of ethyl oxalate with 1:2-di- 
aminoanthraquinone (by boiling in acetic acid 
solution) yields 2:3- diethoKypyrazimanlkra~ 
quinom (annexed formula), which crystallises 
in red needles, m. p. 276—277°. This azine 
gives a bright yellow solution in sulphuric acid. 
With hyposulphite solution it yields a red vat, 
which has, however, little affinity for unmordanted vegetable fibres. 

Benzil yields by a similar condensation 
2 : ^-diphenylpyrazinoanthraquinone (annexed 
formula), which forms yellow needles, m. p. 
282—283°. Concentrated sulphuric acid dis¬ 
solves the substance with production of a 
dark reddish-brown coloration. Alkali hypo¬ 
sulphite yields a bluish-black, insoluble vat 
salt. B. Y. S. 




Preparation of AntUraquinone Derivatives Containing 
Halogens. Farbwebke vorm. Meister, Lucius <fe Battoro (D R.-P. 
258556).—When 1:4-diamino- or 1 - am ino - i - hydroxy-anthraq o in one 
is treated with chloric acid it furnishes a chlorinated quinone. 
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1:4-Diamino^nthraqiiinone (50 parts) dissolved in concentrated 
sulphuric acid (1000 parts) at 5° is slowly treated during about four 
hours with finely powdered potassium chlorato (250 parts); the product, 
a grey powder, crystallises from xylene, contains 25*1% of chlorine, and 
no nitrogen. 

By modifying the reaction, a compound (I) having a higher chlorine 
content is obtained, and when diaminoanthrarufin (46 parts) with 
potassium chlorate (450 parts) is employed it gives rise to tetracMoro - 
triquinone (IT): 

OO 0 0 0 



if if 

O O 



These compounds condense with aromatic amines (eliminating one 
atom of chlorine), furnishing dyes. F. M. G. M. 


[Derivatives of] Some Aromatic Diketones. Luigi Ales- 
sandri {Atti JR, Accad . Zrincei, 1913, [v], 22, i, 517—519).—When 
phenanthraquinone is boiled with an ethereal solution of diazomethane 
until no more diazomethane remains, nitrogen is evolved, and a substance, 
C 1B H 10 O 2 , is formed; it crystallises in thin, orange-yellow needles, m. p. 
167°. The compound is stable towards permanganate. R. V. S. 

The Aliphatic Sequiterpene-Alcohol, Farnesol. Max Kersch- 
baum (Rer., 1913, 46, 1732—1737).—The author has investigated a 
number of derivatives of farnesol, an alcohol which is widely dis¬ 
tributed in flower-blossom oils (compare A., 1904, i, 513; Soden and 
Treff, A., 1904, i, 439). 

Farnesol, obtained from Hibiscus Abelmoschus, L., and purified by 
the pbthalio ester method, has b. p. 160°/10 mm., D 18 0*885, 

1*48809, <*„ ±0°. It may be preserved in closed vessels for years 
without alteration. Solid derivatives have not been obtained. The 
acetate has b. p 169—170°/10 mm., and is practically odourless. When 
heated with potassium hydrogen sulphate at 160—170°, farnesol loses 
water, form ; ngjarnesene, a colourless, mobile oil, b, p, 129—132°/12 mm., 
D 18 0*877, n a 1*49951, <^±0°. Oxidation of farnesol by means of 
chromic acid and dilute sulphuric acid leads to the formation of 
farnesaldehyde, which, after purification by means of the solid bisulphite 
c<mpownd 9 has b, p. 172—174°/14 mm., D 18 0*893, n b 1*49951, a„ ±0°. 
The corresponding semicarbctzone, leaflet**, m. p. 133—135° after slight 
previous softening, is well adapted for the identification of farnesol. 

Attempts to determine the constitution of farnesol by a study of 
the products of the action of potassium permanganate on it were not 
completely successful. Acetone was, however, isolated. When, how¬ 
ever, Jamesaldoxime was converted into the corresponding nitrile and 
the latter saponified by alcoholic sodium hydroxide, fameeenio add, 
b. p. 202—206°/16 mm., acetic acid, and a ketone were obtained. 
The latter substance was identified as dihydro-^-ionone by 
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means of its semicarbazone. Since the constitution of the latter 
follows from its synthesis from geranyl chloride and ethyl sodio- 
acetoacetate followed by saponification of the ethyl geranylaceto- 
acetate by sodium hydroxide, the following formula is ascribed to 
famesol: OMe 3 :OH-[OH 2 ] 2 -OMe:OH*[OH 2 ] 2 -OMe:CH-OH 2 -OH (com¬ 
pare following abstract). 

Dihydro-^r-ionone is converted by methyl magnesium bromoacetate 
into a methyl hydroxydihydtfofffl^genate, which, on prolonged heating 
with acetic anhydride and sodium acetate at 160—165°, loses water, 
and yields methyl famesenate , b. p. 177—185°/10 mm. The corre¬ 
sponding free acid has a b. p. identical with that of the acid obtained 
from farnesol. Solid derivatives could not, however, be prepared. 

Reduction of methyl farnesenate by sodium and absolute alcohol 
gives rise to a mixture of dihydro-^-ionol. dihydrofarnesol, and, 
probably, farnesol. The presence of the latter could not, however, be 
definitely established. H. W. 

Farnesol. Carl Harries and Reinhold Haarhann (Ber., 1913, 
46, 1737—1741).—A study of the action of ozone on farnesol has 
confirmed the formula ascribed to the latter by Kerschbaum (preceding 
abstract). 

When famesol is ozonised in hexane solution, a gelatinous diozonide 
is obtained, which, on further treatment with azone in chloroform 
solution, is transformed into the triozonide. The latter, when boiled 
with water, gave the tests for hydrogen peroxide, for the group 
OCOOOCHO and for aldehydes, whilst acetone, formic and acetic 
acids, Imvulinaldehyde, and lsevulic acid were identified among the 
products formed. 

The action of ozone on famesene was also investigated, the latter 
substance having been obtained by the fractionation of a specimen of 
crude famesol which had been preserved during several years and 
which had undergone decomposition to a considerable extent with 
elimination of water. In carbon tetrachloride solution, the hydrocarbon 
yields a stable, glassy tetra-ozonide^ which is decomposed by boiling water 
with formation of lsevulinaldehyde. The latter was identified by con¬ 
version into phenylmethyldihydropyridazine, m. p. 197° (Harries, A., 
1898, i, 233). H. W. 

Methylcamphoroxime, Methylcampholenonitrile, and 
Methyloampholenic Acid. Albin Haller and Edouard Bauer 
( Gompt . rmd> 9 1913, 166, 1503—1506).—The mixture of methyl-and 
dimethyl-camphor obtained by the action of methyl iodide on sodium 
camphor (compare A., 1909, l, 594) can be separated by the action of 
hydroxylamine zinc chloride, the methylcamphor being converted into 
its oxime, m. p. 60°, b. p. 134—135°/11 mm., [a]f + 25'15° (compare 
Glover, T., 1908, 93, 1285). It gives a phenyluretham, prismatic 
crystals, m. p. 112—113°, [ajf + 24*8°, and at the same time a small 
quantity of slender needles, m. p. 110—111°, which are inactive. The 
oxime is hydrolysed by hydrochloric acid into the nitrile, b. p. 
105—106°/15 mm., [aj? +45° (compare Glover, loo. cit.). In 
solution in alcohol it has [o]g +53*9°. The nitrile is hydrolysed by 
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alcoholic potassium hydroxide to methylcampholenamide , m. p. 91—92°, 
which is completely inactive, and this in its turn is hydrolysed by more 
concentrated alkali to methykampholenic acid, m. p. 30°, b. p. 153°/ 
20 mm., which is also inactive. It is probable that the m ethylcampholeno- 
nitrile by reason of its optical activity is analogous to a-campholeno- 
nitrile, but in the course of hydrolysis undergoes transformation, its 
derivatives being of the /8-type. W. G. 

woNitroamines of the Terpenes. Guido Ousmano (Atti R. Accad . 
Lined, 1913, [v], 22, i, 616—622. Compare Cusmano and Linari, 
A., 1912, i, 272) — Carvomcnihone-a^-hydroxylamineoxime (annexed 
formula) is obtained by the action of hydroxyl- 
GMe*NH'OH amine on carvomenthone bisnitroso-chloride; it 
forms tufts of long, colourless needles, m. p. 
qU u 118°, From the mother liquor the following 
s substances can be isolated in small quantity: 

OH*CHMe 2 active carvotanacetoneoxime, oxytetrahydro- 
carvoneoxime, and two other oximes of m. p* 
120° and 160° respectively. The hydroxylamineoxime reduces am- 
moniacal silver nitrate and Fehling solution. When treated with 
ferric salts, it yields an amorphous, yellow powder, which is soluble in 
ether and contains iron. This substance gives Liebermann’s reaction, 
and when shaken in ethereal solution with concentrated hydrochloric 
acid, it loses its iron, and is converted into a blue compound. The 
hydroxylamineoxime yields a bmzylidene derivative, Cj^H^OglSTg, which 
crystallises in hard, colourless prisms, m. p. 141°. The p -nitrobenzyL 
idene derivative is a yellow powder. 

CamjomentJiom-aft-isonitroainineoxime, C 10 H l9 O B lT 8 ,H 2 O, obtained by 
the action of sodium nitrite on the hydrochloride of the hydroxyl¬ 
amineoxime above described, forms rectangular tablets, m. p. 64°. 
It gives blue colorations with sulphuric acid solutions of phenol and 
diphenylamine. The ammonium and silver salts were prepared. When 
the aqueous solution of the potassium salt is boiled, the active oxime 
of carvotanacetone is produced. The iso nitroamineoxime is fairly 
stable towards acids $ after prolonged boiling with acetic acid or 
hydrochloric acid only small quantities of tanacetone are formed. 
When the iaonifcroamineoxime is dissolved in the equimolecular quantity 
of potassium carbonate and the solution is placed over sulphuric acid, 
nitrous oxide is evolved, and the salt of oxycarvomenthoneoxime is 
produced. If this is decomposed with carbonic acid, the oxime, 
O 10 H lg O(NOH), is obtained in rhomboidal leaflets, m. p. 102°. On 
evaporating a solution of the oxime in ethyl nitrite the pemitrosyl 
compound is deposited as an oil, and this reacts with semicarbazide to 
form oxycarvorMrUhonesmi^lazone, m. p. 172°. 

If concentrated methyl-alcoholic solutions of hydroxylamine and 
8-ifionitroaminomenthone are mixed (being cooled meanwhile with ice 
and salt) the hydroxylammonivm salt, C 10 H 18 O 8 N’ 2 *NH 2 , OH, is pre¬ 
cipitated in long, colourless needles, m. p. 68°. Acids decompose the 
salt in the cold, yielding the original isonitroamine, whilst cold alkalis 
convert it into pulegone. The salt remains unaltered for a long time 
in the solid state, but in alcoholic or ethereal solution it is rapidly 

vou oiv. i. 8 d 
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transformed into inmthonehsonitroainineoxime, C 10 H 19 O 3 N 3 , which forms 
large, prismatic crystals, m. p. 77°. This substance gives blue colora¬ 
tions with sulphuric acid solutions of diphenylamine and phenol. It 
is very stable towards heat, remaining unaltered for a long period at 
150°. The potassium salt, C 10 H 18 O 8 &' 3 K,2H 2 O, explodes above 350°. 
The sodium salt, C 10 H 18 O 8 N 3 Na,4H 2 O, has m. p. 66°, or when 
anhydrous, 220° (decomp.). The ammonium salt dissociates at about 
100° into its components. R. V. S. 

The Constituents of Ethereal Oils. Synthesis of the 
Diterpene, a-Camphorene, C 20 H 82 , and of the Sesquiterpene 
cycZoIsoprenemyroene, C lfi H 24 . Friedrich W. Semmler and K. Q. 
Jonas (ifer., 1913, 46, 1566—1571. Compare Semmler and Rosen¬ 
berg, this vol., i, 377).—Unsuccessful attempts have been made to 
synthesise a-camphorene from isoprene, and also by the addition of two 
isoprene radicles to limonene. 

Myrcene was heated in a sealed tube at 250—260° for four hours, 
and the product subjected to fractional distillation, whereby a portion, 
b. p. 175—195°/8 mm., was obtained, analyses of which gave results 
agreeing with the formula CgoHgg. When a cooled, absolute ethereal 
solution of the product was saturated with dry hydrogen chloride, a 
crystalline product was obtained identical in all respects with a-cam- 
phorene tetrahydrochloride. Successive treatment with glacial acetic 
acid and sodium acetate, and with alcoholic potassium hydroxide, 
converted it into a-camphorene identical with the substance obtained 
from camphor oil of high boiling point, from which the tetrahydro¬ 
chloride could be regenerated. The mother liquor obtained from the 
a-camphorene tetrahydrochloride, on treatment with glacial acetic acid 
and sodium acetate and, subsequently, with alcoholic potassium 
hydroxide, yielded other diterpenes which appeared to be bicyclic. 

Since myrcene is a butadiene and undergoes condensation when 
heated, attempts were made to obtain a condensation product from 
myrcene and isoprene. When these substances were heated in a sealed 
tube for three and a-half hours at 225° and the product fractionated, 
the following fractions were obtained: (i) unchanged isoprene; 
(ii) b. p. 52—65°/8 mm., consisting of dipentene obtained partly from 
the condensation of two isoprene molecules, and partly by the 
isomerisation of myrcene; (iii) b. p. 120—150°/8 mm., which, on 
subsequent distillation, yielded cyclo isop'enemyrcene, b. p. 125—135°/ 
8 mm., n D 1‘49166, a D ±0°, D 18 0*8685. The latter yielded a trihydro- 
chloride, m. p. 83°, from which the hydrocarbon could be regenerated 
in the usual manner, and again converted into the hydrochloride; 

(iv) b. p. 175—195°/8 mm., »» 1*5034, a* ±0°, D 20 0*8890, and 

(v) a considerable residue. H. W. 

The Constituents of Essential Oils. The Constitution of 
Zingiberene. Transformation of the Monooyolio Zingiberene 
into the Bicyclic wZingiberene. Friedrich W. Semmler and A. 
Becker (Ber., 1913, 46, 1814—3822).—Of the naturally-occurring 
monocyclic sesquiterpenes, only limene and zingiberene have been 
studied. The former can be regenerated from its trihydrocbloride, but 
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the latter gives a dihydrochloride which no longer yields* the original 
oil with alkalis. The conclusion is theiofore diawn that the hydro¬ 
chloride contains a different ring system. In addition, the abnormal 
molecular refraction, 68*87 instead of 67*86, suggosls that two of 
the three unsaturated linkings are adjacent in a side-chain. 

Consequently, like znyrcene, which has a similar structure and may 
be reduced to dihydromyrcone and readily transformed into cyclic 
terpenes, zingiberene (I) may be reduced Co dihydrozingiberene and 
also converted into a dicyclic hydrocarbon. The latter is found to yield 
the above hydrochloride, from which it may be regenerated. It 
receives the name, tsozingiberene (II). 


(!•) 


MeC:OH 2 
H CH 2 

h/Nh>9H 

H *\A^ CM e 

MeH CH 



Finally, like other butadienes, zingiberene may be polymerised or 
condensed with isoprene. 

The reduction of zingiberene (b. p. 128—129°/9 mm., D 20 0*8684, 
n D 1*4956) by means of sodium and alcohol results in the formation 
of monocyclic dihydrozingiberene, O l6 H 26 , with b. p. 122—125°/7 mm., 
D 20 0*8557, 1*4837, [a] D -37 . The complete reduction with 

platinum and hydrogen yields monocyclic hexahydrozingiberene , 
with b, p. 128—130°/11 mm., D 20 0*8264, n ? 1*4560, [a] D -10°12 ; . 
The linking-up of the side-chain into a ring is effected by dissolving 
the zingiberene in glacial acetic acid containing a small amount of 
sulphuric acid, and agitating for some hours at 60—65°. isoZingibepme, 
Oj C H 24 , yields the same chloride as zingiberene itself (Schreiner and 
Kremers, A., 1902, i, 108) and also a dihydrobromide, m. p. 175°, from 
which alcoholic potassium hydroxide regenerates the pure hydrocarbon, 
with b. p. 120—123°/8 mm., D 2 o 0*9150, ??* 1*5034, [a] D - 41°. Reduc¬ 
tion with platinum and hydrogen converts the substance into tetm- 
hydroiBQzingiberene, C 15 LTgg, which is similar to other bicyclic tetra- 
hydroaesquiterpenes, and has b. p. 123—123*5°/10 mm., L> 20 0*8822, 
« r , 1*4791, and [a] D + 4°36'. 

When heated with isoprene in a sealed tube, zingiberene gave a 
mixture which was fractionated, and found to contain i-limonene, a 
bicyclic, dextrorotatory, modified zingiberene, u meta-zingiberene,” a 
diterpene from the condensation of i&oprene with zingiberene, and 
dizingiberene. J. 0. W. 


[Essential Oils.] Sohimmel <fe Co. (SemirArmml Report) April, 
1913, pp. 20—153. Compare A., 1912, i, 880).—First runnings from 
the distillation waters of angelica contained methyl alcohol, ethyl 
alcohol, furfuraldehyde, diacetyl, and a base having an odour of 
pyridine. 

Angostura bark ( Cusparia tri/oliata , Engl,) yielded 1*03% of oil, 
D 1 ; 0*9285, ag* - 7°32', n$ } 1*50744, of pale brown colour and having 

3 d 2 
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acid number 1*8, eater number 5*5, acetyl eater number 35*7 ; the oil in 
not completely soluble even in 9 vols. of 90% alcohol. 

Arnica root oil, Dg 0*984—1 *00, ag + 0°25'—2°, «• 1*507—1*508, 
had acid number 4 to 10, ester number 60 to 100, and gives a turbid 
solution with 7 to 12 vols. of 80% or 0*5 to 6*0 vols. of 90% alcohol. 
Arnica flower oil, D$ 0*8905 to 0*9029, acid number 62*6 to 127*3, 
ester number 22*7 to 32*2, is a buttery mass, m. p. 20—30° (approx.), 
and very sparingly soluble in alcohol. 

Artemisia vulgaris, L. ? oil from India, had D” 0*9219, a® - 8°52', 

1*46201, add number 1*2, ester number 22*1, acetyl ester number 
55*5, and was soluble in 1 vol. of 80% alcohol, becoming turbid and 
depositing crystals of a solid paraffin on further dilution. The oil was 
of greenish-yellow colour and sage-like odour. It contains a-thujone, 
and possibly bomeol. 

Banana fruit oil according to Kleber (Amer. Ferf,, 1912, 7, 235) 
contains amyl acetate and traces of a phenol. 

Borneo camphor oil, DJ| 0*9180, ag + ll 0 5', 1*48847, was of dark 

brown colour, soluble in 5 vols. or more of 90% alcohol, and had acid 
number 5*6, ester number 0, acetyl ester number 50*5. It contained 
d-a-pinene, /3-pinene, dipentene, and camphene (35% of terpenes in all), 
borneol, and a-terpineol (10% together), sesquiterpenes 20%, and 
resin 35%. 

The “Camphor leaf oil (Cinnamomum camphora) described pre¬ 
viously (A., 1905, i, 537) is now stated to be from the leaves of Oinna - 
momum glaTidvliferum, Meissn. It contains no camphor (compare 
Pickles, T., 1912, 101, 1433). An oil from a hybrid between these 
two species deposited 58% camphor on freezing, and then had Dg 1*0465, 
ag -f 34°24\ acid number 1*0, ester number 23*3, acetyl ester number 
46*2, and was soluble in 0*8 vol. of 80% alcohol. It still contained 
camphor, but no safrole could be detected. 

Further investigation of Seychelles cinnamon bark oil (A., 1909, 
i, 112) shows that it contains the same constituents as Ceylon cinnamon 
bark oil. 

The comparison of various methods for the estimation of geraniol 
and citronellal in citronella oils has been continued (A., 1912, i, 880). 
Kleber’s phenylhydrazine process gives the following percentage 
values: Java oil , citronellal 35—41*3, geraniol 26*6—40*1; Ceylon 
ail , citronellal 7*5—11*6, and geraniol 29*6—34*4. Dupont and 
Labaune’s method gives citronellal 35*4—46*3%and 6*5—8*0%for Java 
and Ceylon oils respectively. Kleber’s phenylhydrazine process may 
also be used for cuminaldehyde, benzaldebyde, and methyl nonyl 
ketone; in the case of oil of bitter almonds only the free benzaldehyde 
reacts with phenylhydrazine. The process is being tried for the 
estimation of ketones in rue oil. 

The two alcohols already noticed in cypress oil (A.,>1904, i, 604) 
have been further examined: the chief constituent of the mixture is 
now shown to be 4-terpineol; the second alcohol, C 10 BT 18 O, has 
Dg 0*9422, a? +43°38', «£ 1*46678, b. p. 76—77°/4—5 mm., and has 
a rose odour with a suggestion of borneol. The highest fractions of 
the oil contain in addition to cypress camphor and cadinene, a liquid 
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sesquiterpene alcohol, C 16 H 28 0, b. p. 136—138°/4—5 mm,, which on 
treatment with formic acid yields a hydrocarbon. 

DipUrocarpus turbinatm, Gaertn., oleo-resin yielded 46% of a pale 
yellow balsamic oil, Dg 0*9271, -37°, rifl 1*50070, acid number 0, 

ester number 1*9, soluble in 7 vols. of 95% alcohol. £. tvhercvlatu8, 
Roxb., oleo-resin gave 33%of a yellowish-brown oil,Dg 0*9001, - 99°40', 

nf 1*50070, soluble in 6 vols. of 95% alcohol. Both these oleo-resins 
and oils gave Turner's colour reaction. 

Caryophyllene was detected in a French lavender oil. 

Lemon-grass oils from Assam, Burma, Formosa, Celebes, and 
Mayotte are described: these are mostly of the “ insoluble ” type. 

Mmtha aquatica , L., herb yielded 0*8% of oil, Dg 0*9553, oS 
+ 64°56', wg 1*48276, of pale yellow colour and having a faint odour of 
mint. Mentha sylvestris, L., herb gave 0*9% of similar oil, Dg 0*9852, 
ag -132°52', Wq 1*46856, If. vlridis herb gave 0*17% of oil, 
Dg 0*9512, ag -52°5'. 

MoBla Japonica , Max., oil according to Nurayama and Nara 
(J. pharm . jSoc. Japan, 1912) contains a-pinene (compare A., 1910, 
i, 328). 

Ocotea pretioea , Benth., bark gave 0*83% of a brown oil, Dg 1*1200, 
1*52712, soluble in 6*5 vols. of 88% alcohol, and having a cinnamon¬ 
like odour. The oil is nitrogenous, contains no cinnamaldehyde, but 
probably contains caryophyllene, phenols, and lactones. 

d-Ethyl-»-amylcarbinol from Japanese peppermint oil (A., 191*3, i, 
370) yields a benzoate , Dg 0*9641, ag + 5°58', 1*48905, b. p. 126*5°/ 

3 mm., which is viscous, colourless, and possesses a faint odour. The 
acetate , Dg 0*8693, ag -4°46', ng 1*41535, b. p. 194—194*5°/760 mm., 
has a peculiar odour of fruit and roses. The inactive modification 
of the alcohol, Dg 0*8286, rag 1*42785, b. p. 176—177*5°, has been 
synthesised by the action of magnesium ethyl iodide on w-hex- 
aldehyde. 

Rhus Cotinus, L., leaves and flowers yielded a very pale yellow oil, 
Dg 0*8710, ag +32°54', rag 1*4887, acid number 0*9, ester number 
20*4, soluble in 6 vols. 90% alcohol, and having an odour of terpenes, 
but slightly suggestive of neroli; it contained camphene, j8-pinene (?), 
and liinonene; no phellandrene or terpinene could be detected. 

Amomum globosum fruits (“wild cardamoms") from Indo-Chiwa 
yielded 4% of a colourless oil, Dg 0*9455, ag +43°54', rag 1*47141, 
acid number 0*8, ester number 128*4, insoluble in 10 vols. of 70% 
alcohol, but soluble in 1 vol. of 80% alcohol and having a strong odour 
of camphor. 

Cherry stones when ground and left for several hours furnished, on 
steam distillation, 0*016% of an oil, Dg 1*0532, ag 0°, rag 1*53888, 
soluble in 2*5 vols. of 60% alcohol, having an odour similar to, but 
clearly different from, that of bitter almond oil, and containing 0*27% 
of hydrocyanic acid. 

Fennel herb from Jersey yielded an oil, Dg 0*9561, a D + 16°40', 
soluble in 5 vols. 80% alcohol. Its odour indicated that methyl- 
chavicole was the chief constituent, and that very little anethole was 
present. 

Mmm athamanticum, J&cq., herb from the Harz mountains yielded 
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0*88% of a deep reddish-brown oil, DJ* 0*9053, 1*50327, acid number 

8*8, ester number 63*1, soluble in 3 vols. of 90% alcohol, which had 
a celery-like odour, and on keeping deposited crystals, m. p. 91° 
(guaiacol?) 

The Report also contains a rdsumd of recent work on the chemistry, 
pharmacology, etc., of essential oils and their constituents. 

T. A. H. 

[Essential Oils.] Roube-Beetrand Fils (Sd. Ind . Bull., 1912, 
[iii], 6, 3—191 ; 1913, [iii], 7, 3—147).— Calomintha Nepeta, Lk. 
and Hoff., grown in Sicily, yielded 0*1426% of a brown oil, D*’ 0*9249, 
a D +17°48', acid number 1*4, saponification number 12*6, which has an 
odour of pennyroyal, is soluble in 0*5 or more vols. of 80% alcohol, 
contains 20% of pulegone and 14% of alcohols, with a considerable 
quantity of a second ketone (menthone?). 

Lemon grass oils from Mayotte, distilled from Gymbopogon ciiratus, 
hadD” 0*8877—0*9072, a -0°4'—0*6, aldehydes 75*5 to 78% and 
were insoluble in 90% alcohol. 

Basil oils from Mayotte had Dg 0*9630—0*9677, a D + 0°56'—0°58', 
acid number 0*7 to 1*4, saponification number 5*6 to 6*3, esters 1*9 to 
2*2%, and were soluble in 3*0 to 3*2 or more vols. of 80% alcohol. These 
oils had an odour of anethole as well as of estragol. 

[Justin Dupont and Louis Labaune,] —With a view to ascertaining 
the cause of the anomalous results obtained in estimating aldehydes in 
essential oils by means of sodium hydrogen sulphite solution, the 
authors have investigated the action of such solutions on a large 
number of common unsaturated constituents of essential oils and find 
that many of these are wholly or partly converted into hydro- 
sulphonates when shaken for some time with aqueous solutions of 
sodium hydrogen sulphite. Among the unsaturated substances which 
donot react in this way are hydrocarbons (for example, £pinene, limonene, 
and styrene), esters, ethers, zsoeugenol, and ionones. The results 
with all the substances examined are tabulated in the original. 
The following were isolated, the sodium hydrogen sulphite com¬ 
pounds of geraniol C^HjgOjSNaHSOj j linalool, O 10 H 18 O,2NaHSO 3 ; 
terpineol) O 10 H 18 O,NaHSO g ; methylheptenone^ C 8 H u O,NaHSO g ; they 
are all hygroscopic masses (compare Labbe, A., 1900, i, 149), and 
aie stable, since they do not regenerate the original organic 
constituent on addition of alkali. In a second paper on the analysis of 
citronella oil the authors point out that in Boulez’s method for the 
assay of this oil (A., 1912, ii, 1105 ; Schimmel k Oo., A., 1912, i, 880), 
the results for citronellal are liable to be rendered inaccurate by the 
absorption of a larger or smaller portion of the geraniol in the 
hydrogen sulphite solution. 

Both " Bulletins ” contain summaries of work recently published on 
essential oils. T. A. H. 

Theory of the Vulcanisation of Caoutchouc. II. Gustav 
Bernstein (Zeitsch. Chem . Ind. Kolloide , 1913, 12, 273—277. Com¬ 
pare A., 1912, ii, 1007).—A continuation of the discussion of the 
theory of vulcanisation. It is shown that before vulcanisation occurs 
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a depolymerisation of the caoutchouc must take place, and that at 
the same time a polymerisation of the sulphur occurs. These two 
changes are shown to take place under the same conditions, whether 
the vulcanisation is effected by heat or by ultra-violet light. It is 
stated that the absorption of sulphur begins only when it has been 
converted into the insoluble form. It is also stated that the physical 
properties of the vulcanised product depend on the condition of 
aggregation of the caoutchouc at the moment of the formation and 
absorption of the insoluble sulphur. J. F. S. 

Biochemical Synthesis of Alkylglucosides (a-Glucosides) by 
means of a Ferment (a-Giuoosidase) contained in Air-dried, 
Bottom Yea9t: a-Propylglucoside and a-Allylglucoside. HJmile 
Bourquelot, Henri H^rissey, and Maro Bridel (Compt. rend ., 
1913, 156, 1493—1495 ; J. Pharm. Chun., 1913, |yii], 7, 525—529. 
Compare this vol., i, 323, 428).— a-Propylglucoside , crystallising in 
long needles, having a bitter taste, [a] D +140'8°, and arallylglucoside, 
colourless needles, m. p. 85—90°, [a] D +131*72°, are obtained by the 
action of arglucosidase on solutions of dextrose in water containing 
15% of the respective alcohols. They are^ both very soluble in water, 
and are readily hydrolysed in aqueous solution by the above ferment. 

^ W. G. 

Biochemical Synthesis, by means of Emulsin, of a G-luooside 
Isomeric with Salicin, /3-Salicylglucoside. Emile Bourquelot 
and Henri H^rissey (Compt. rend ., 1913, 156, 1790—1792).— 
Emulsin acts on a solution of salicyl alcohol and dexfcroso in acetone, 
containing 20% water, giving fisalicylglucoside, which is finally 
obtained crystallising in long, colourless needles, [a]n - 37 5°, the 
melting point varying considerably with the rate of heating. It is 
odourless, but possesses a bitter taste and is soluble in water, crystal¬ 
lising with 4H 2 0. It reduces Fehling’s solution and gives a violet 
colour with ferric chloride, which does not disappear on shaking with 
ether. The yield of glucoside Varies with the dilution of the acetone 
and the amounts of alcohol and dextrose used, the presence of an 
excess of alcohol favouring the synthesis. The glucoside is readily 
hydrolysed in aqueous solution by emulsin. W. G. 

Gerebrosides of the Brain. III. Hans Thierfelder (Zeitsclu 
physiol. Chem ., 1913, 85, 35—58. Compare Loening and Thierfelder 
A., 1911, I, 898 ; 1912, i, 372).—Prolonged treatment of cerebrone 
with barium hydroxide is shown not to produce any marked change. 
The cerebrone fraction is found to consist of a crystalline and an 
amorphous component which have the same composition and optical 
rotatory power, but differ in solubility. The name cerebrone is retained 
for the crystalline substance and that of phrenosin restricted to the 
amorphous form. In addition to the cerebrone fraction the use of a mix¬ 
ture of chloroform and methyl alcohol as solvent resolves the mixed 
cerebrosides into a very soluble fraction and a fraction of intermediate 
solubility to which the term kerasin is applied. Acid hydrolysis of 
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this fraction shows it to be broadly similar to cerebrone. It yields 
about 20% of galactose, some quantity of dimethylsphingosine as 
sulphate, and Jcerasinic acid, C 24 H’ 48 0 2 , which crystallises in slender, 
long needles, m. p. 77—78°. E* F. A. 

New Derivatives of Artemisin and Santonin. Enrico Rimini 
and Temistocle Jona {Ohm,. Zentr 1913, i, 1773;/row Rend. Soc. 
Chim. Ital 9 1913, 5, ii, 52—53. Compare Weinhaus and Oettingen, 
this vol., i, 474, and Wedekind and Beniers, this vol., i, 476).—These 
substances have been reduced by Paal's method. Tetrahydroartemism, 
Gi 5 H 22 0 4 , forms lustrous leaflets, m. p. 192—193°, and tetrahydro- 
santonin has m. p. 153—155°. Both compounds are stable towards 
permanganate. J. 0. W. 

“Tecomin. ,, Otto A. Oesterle {Arch. Pharm 1913, 251, 
301—303).—The colouring matter described under this name by Lee 
(T., 1901, 79, 284) as occurring in the wood of Bignonia tecoma (Ip<$ 
wood or Ip&tabaco wood) is now shown to be lapacbol. The latter 
also occurs in the timbers of Tecoma Ipe, Mart. (Ipe preto), and Tecoma 
ochracea (Ip4 amarillo), but not in greenheart wood, derived from 
JSfectandra Rodia&i. The usual source of lapachol is “ Surinam 
greenheart ” derived from Bignonia leucoxylon (compare Stein, Jahresb., 
1866,651). ( T. A. H. 

[Bibirubio Acid and Derived Substances.] Hans Fischer 
( Ber* 1913, 46, 157*4—1577. Compare Piloty, this vol., i, 500).— 
Polemical. In regard to disputed questions of nomenclature, the 
author’s proposals are as follow : (1) the acid C 1? H S4 0 8 N 2 (Fischer and 
Rose, A., 1912, i, 575) is bilirubic acid ; (2) the acid C 9 H 13 0 2 N (Piloty 
and Tfaannhauser, A., 1912, i, 736) is wophonopyrrolecarboxylic aoid; 
(3) if, as is probable, xanthobilirubio acid is identical with Piloty’s 
dehydrobilirubic add (dehydrobilic acid, Piloty and Thannbauser, 
A., 1912,1, 925), then the hitter name should be adopted. R. Y. S. 

Constitution of Lutein. Cesare Serono {Okem. Zmtr,, 1913, i, 
1198; from Arch . Farmacol. JSperim 1912, 14, 509—511. Compare 
A., 1911, ii, 1005).—The opinion expressed by Wills tat ter and Escber 
that lutein from the yolks of eggs is a xanthophyll (A., 1912, i, 125) 
cannot be reconciled with that of the author who believeB it to bo an 
ethereal combination of cholesterol with unsaturated fatty adds. 

J. O. W. 


Angostura Alkaloids. Decomposition Experiments with 
Cusparine. Julius Trogbr and W. Beck {Arch, Phrnm., 1913, 251, 
246—290. Compare A., 1912, i, 895).—Further analyses of cusparine 
and of its derivatives show that this alkaloid has the formula 
O s N (compare Horner and Behringer, A., 1884, 341, and 
Troger and Muller, A., 1910, i, 414). Further descriptions of the 
purification of this alkaloid and of the isolation of galipoidine and of a 
new alkaloid are given. 

Cusparine, C l0 H jy O 8 N, appeal's to be trimorphic, since in addition 
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to the two forms already described (loc. cit. 9 and A., 1911, i, 482) a 
third crystallising in long, pale yellow needles, m. p. 91—92°, was 
obtained by slow crystallisation from light petroleum. The oxalate, 
B,0 2 H 2 0 4 ,1£H 2 0, m. p. 140—150°, crystallises in sulphur-yellow 
needles from water and is efflorescent. The succinate, B 2 ,O 4 H 0 O 4 ,4JH 2 O, 
m. p. 80°, crystallises in greenish-yellow needles, loses water on stand¬ 
ing in a desiccator and becomes anhydrous and colourless when 
crystallised from alcohol and then melts at 113°. The malate, B,0 4 H c 0 5 , 
m. p. 152°, forms heavy, prismatic crystals from water. The tartrate, 
B,0 4 H 6 0 6 ,lH 2 0, m. p. 161—162°, forms yellow, microscopic crystals 
from water. The citrate, B,C 6 H s 0 7 , m. p. 174° (decomp.), crystallises in 
long, sulphur-yellow, prismatic needles. All these organic salts on 
melting yield pyrocusparine, C 18 H 15 0 8 N, m. p. 255°, which crystallises 
from alcohol in masses of slender, colourless needles (compare 
Beckurts and Frerichs, A., 1904, i, 84), and yields well-crystallised 
salts: hydrochloride, B,HC1, m. p. 207°, stellate groups of colourless 
needles; platinichloride, B 2 ,H 2 PtCl 6 , m. p. above 150° (decomp.), 
reddish-yellow, glancing needles. Cusparine methiodide, m. p. 190°, 
yellow prisms; ethiodide, m. p. 206—212°, yellowish-brown, prismatic 
crystals, and the n -propyl iodide , m. p. 187° (decomp.), yellow prisms, 
were prepared. These on treatment with silver hydroxide or potassium 
hydroxide do not yield as Beckurts supposed (A., 1896, i, 66) the 
corresponding alkylcusparines, but the same isomeride of cusparine, 
m. p. 194°, crystallising from alcohol in colourless, prismatic needles, 
containing water of crystallisation, which is lost at 105°. This 
substance yields a platinichloride, m, p. 185° (approx.), crystallising in 
microscopic needles and with nitric acid yields a w&ro-compound, 
C 19 H 16 0 6 ET 2 , m. p. 234—235°, which forms greenish-yellow crystals 
from alcohol. Cusparine is optically inactive, does not react with 
hydroxylamine, yields no definite products when treated with acids or 
alkalis in closed vessels at 100° and in common with pyrocusparine and 
“rntrocueparine** (Troger and Itunne, A., 1911, i, 482) contains no 
•OH group. When heated for several days at 100° with nitric acid 
(I) 1*075), cusparine yields an add, O 10 H 7 O 8 N,H 2 O, m. p, 271—272°, 
which is probably a bydroxyquinolinecarboxylic acid, since on heating 
at 300° it loses carbon dioxide and furnishes a base from which a 
platinicMoride, (O Q HfON) 2 ,H 2 PbCl 0 ,2H 2 O, m. p. 220° (decomp.), form¬ 
ing yellowish-red crystals, was obtained. On distillation over zinc 
dust the acid yielded quinoline (identified by means of the platini¬ 
chloride). On the basis of these results a skeleton-formula for 
cusparine is suggested. 

When galipoidine is examined by Zeisel’s method it yields less 
methyl iodide than is required for # OCH fl in the formula C lfi H lfi O*N 
(A., 1911, i, 482). ” " ‘ 

In the purification of cusparine a fourth alkaloid, Cj 0 H 18 OjN (1), 
m. p. 186°, crystallising from boiling alcohol in sulphur-yellow, rhombic 
crystals was obtained. T. A. H. 

Carpiline or Pilosine. Emile L&dbb and Febdumhs Roques 
(Compt. rend., 1918, 156, 1687—1689).— The two bases, one soluble 
and the other insoluble in water, obtainod by healing carpiline _with 
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water in a sealed tube at 140° for ten hours (compare this vol., i, 83), 
are shown to be identical with the pilosinine and anhydropilosine of 
Pyman (compare T., 1912, 101, 2260), W. G. 

Ephedrine. Ernst Schmidt (Arch Bhwrm., 1913, 251, 320).—It 
is shown that the asymmetry of ephedrine and ^-ephedrine cannot be 
solely dependent on the *CH(OH)* group, since the conversion of this 
into a *OBy group does not destroy the optical activity. 

A base, G l0 H. n N (hydrochloride has [a] D +19*14°), has been prepared 
by treating ephedrine hydrochloride with phosphorus pentabromide 
and reducing the bromide , O 10 H 14 NBr,HBr (glistening leaflets), with 
zinc and hydrochloric acid. This bromide on treatment with silver 
nitrate does not regenerate ephedrine, but gives ^-ephedrine, m. p. 
117°, [a]t> +49-45° (compare A., 1912, i, 644). The optical activity of 
the base G 10 H 16 ET must be due to the -CHNMe group (compare Emde, 
A., 1909, i, 77; Gadamer, ibid., i, 49), which, moreover, cannot be 
situated at the end of the ‘C s H r chain. T. A. H. 

The Homologues of Morphine, Codeine and Dionine, and 
Some of their Derivatives. Friedrich Ferrein (i Ohem . Zentr., 
1913, i, 1696—1698).—Attempts have been made to prepare a 
hydroxycodeine by the elimination of the ammo-group from amino- 
codeine and to obtain nitroethyl- and aminoethyl-morphine. Vonger- 
ichten and Weilinger (A., 1905, i, 542) obtained diacetylaminocodeine 
by the reduction of nitrocodeine with tin and acetic acid, whereas the 
wwww-derivative, C^H^C^Ng, has now been obtained by the same 
method. It yields a hydrochloride and a sulphate, and also acetylamino - 
codeine methiodide, C 21 as a white substance, m. p. 215—216°, 

which is converted into triacetylaminomethylmorphol (ibid.) on heating 
with acetic anhydride and silver acetate. When nitrocodeine is 
reduced by stannous chloride, however, the product is aminocodeine, 
CigHggOg'Np which forms pale yellow crystals, m. p. 224°, and gives 
what is probably a hydroxy-compound on diazotising and warming, 

Ethylmorphine (dionine) has also been nitrated. Mtroethylmorphine , 
forms yellow crystals, m. p. 166—167°; cminoethyl- 
morphine, obtained by reduction with stannous chloride, has m. p. 
115—116°; acetylaminoethybriorphine, by reduction with tin and acetic 
acid, forms a pale yellow hydrochloride ; and diacetylaminoethyl - 
morphine , Gg»H ss O s Ng, prepared by acetylating the amino-compound, 
has m. p. 156°. 

All these substances give very similar reactions with formaldehyde- 
sulphuric acid, Froehde’s and Erdmann’s reagents. J. O. W. 

Action of Aoylamino-acid Chlorides on Ethyl and Methyl 
Sodiomalonate and Ethyl Sodiooyanoacetate. II. Ernst 
Pfaehler (Ber., 1913, 46, 1702—1716. Compare this vol,, i, 622).— 
A mixture of a benzene solution of phthalylglycyl chloride with ethyl 
sodiomalonate (compare Gabriel and Colman, A, 1909, i, 491) gives a 
clear liquid from which during several days there separates the sodium 
derivative of ethyl y-phthdimino-^ketopr<^7iedimrboa^late, 

O 6 H 4 <g°>N*OH s *C°-OH(0O s Et) s , 
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prisms, m. p. 68—68’5°; this ester with an alcoholic solution of 
sodium ethoxide yields needles of the sodium derivative, whilst it 
dissolves in aqueous ammonia solution shortly depositing the ammonium 
derivative, decomp, at 210°, m. p. 255—260°; it has an acid reaction, 
and gives a deep red coloration with ferric chloride in alcoholic 
solution; in chloroform solution it reacts with bromine, forming a 
bromo-derivsitive, 0„H 16 0 7 NBr, needles, m. p. 122—122 , 5°, whilst the 
corresponding eA/oro-compound forms needles, m. p. 95—96°. The 
sodium derivative when boiled with water and the solution acidified 
yields phthalylglycine, whilst the ketonic acid is decomposed by boiling 
with concentrated hydrochloric acid with the production of amino- 
acetone hydrochloride. When heated for six hours at 185° with 
benzyl chloride, the sodium derivative is converted into ethyl 
y-phtJuriimino-P-keto-a-benzylpropanedicarboxylate, 

C , «S.<QQ> ; N* c H 2 , C 0, C(CH 2 p h)(C 0 2 Et)j, 

cubes, m. p. 98°. The free ester, ethyl phthalylglycylmalonate, 
when warmed with water at 100°, undergoes hydrolysis with 
subsequent loss of a molecule of carbon dioxide, giving rise 
to ethyl y-phthalimmcKicetoacetate, m. p. 110°; this gave a colora¬ 
tion with ferric chloride, but no metallic derivatives could be 
isolated; the aa-(ft&romo-derivative, 

C 0 H 4 <^^>N-OHj-COCB iy CO a Et, 

m. p. 87—88°, was obtained by direct substitution in chloroform 
solution. 

Phthalylglycyl chloride in benzene solution readily reacts with a 
bimolecular proportion of ethyl sodiocyanoacetate ; the sodium deriv¬ 
ative which separates, on treatment with hydrochloric acid, yields the 
free ethyl yphtialimino-a-eyano-fi-keto-n-hutyrate, 

0 6 H 4 <^>NH-OH s . 00 -OH(ON).0° 2 Efc, 

needles, m. p. 148—149°; on boiling with water, this substance 
undergoes considerable change, and after a few hours pure phthalic 
acid is obtained. 

The clear liquid, obtained by mixing ethyl sodiomalonate and 
phthalyl-jS-alanyl chloride in benzene slowly deposits the sodium 
derivative of ethyl B-phthalimirio-p-JcetobutarMdicarboxylate, 

C 6 H 4 <^Q>NH-0H 2 *0H 2 - C0 -0 H (0° 2 Et) 2 ; 

the free ester, needles, m. p. 68—69°, can be liberated by hydrochloric 
acid; it is a strongly acidic substance, which with ferric chloride 
gives a red coloration, and when boiled with water yields ethyl 
I phthalimino-/8-keto-7i-valerate, m. p. 121—122°. 

Phtlwlylphenylglycyl chloride , m. p. 141—143°, was prepared by 
treating the acid with phosphorus pentachloride ; its interaction with 
ethyl sodiomalonate yielded the sodium derivative of ethyl y-phthaHmino- 
P‘lito*y^hmylpropmedicarboxylate } 

0 6 H 4 <oQ>N*0HPh-0O'0H(0O a Et) 2 ; 
the free ester, leaflets and prisms, m. p. 104—105°, is acid in reaction, 
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and gives a red colour with ferric chloride; when boiled with a mixture 
of concentrated hydrochloric acid and acetic acid it undergoes scission, 
producing a-aminobenzyl methyl ketone. 

a-Phthahmino-a-ethyl-yi-butyryl chloride and ethyl sodiomalonate 
give as reaction product the yellow sodium salt of ethyl y-phlhcUwrino- 


In the original 


O 6 H 4 <QQ>N , OEt s *G0 , GH , (CO a Et) 2 j 

the free ester, prisms, m. p. 72—73°, gives the ferric chloride reaction, 
but is not appreciably acidic; unlike the esters described above, when 
warmed with sodium ethoxide, it undergoes rearrangement, yielding an 
acid substance, which from analogy with the corresponding grewi-dimethyl 
compound (Pfaehler, loc. cit.) is probably a pyrrolidone derivative of 

the structure C0 2 Et• C 6 H 4 * COOO a Et^ 

preparation, involving the acid chloride and ethyl sodiomalonate, the 
sodium derivative produced is accompanied by a substance, cubical 
crystals, m. p. 229—230°, insoluble in water, which proves to be 
<j^hthodimmo^eihyl-n-butyric anhydride, a remarkably stable substance, 
which is not affected by phosphorus pentachloride or boiling water or 
alcohol. Another by-product occurring in smaller quantity is ethyl 

bmzoylmediethylpyrrolomcm'boxylate, 4 9 a lemon- 

yellow substance, m. p, 85—85*5°, which is obtained in larger quantity 
if the reaction mixture is kept for a longer time under benzene con¬ 
taining an additional quantity of ethyl sodiomalonate. The normal 
ester, m. p, 72—73°, when boiled for thirty minutes with hydriodic 
acid (b. p. 127°) undergoes scission, yielding methyl a-amino- 
a-ethyl-n-propyl ketone hydrioddde , short, columnar crystals, m. p. 
184—186°; hydrochloride , silky needles, m. p. 236—236*5°; platini - 
chloride, lemon-yellow needles, m. p. 188° (decomp.); picrate , yellow 
needles, m. p. 166°; benzoyl derivative, needles, m. p. 80—81°; the 
free base has an odour resembling that of turpentine. 

Methyl sodiomalonate behaves like the corresponding ethyl compound 
towards phthaliminoethylbutyryl chloride, producing as by-product 
the same acid anhydride as mentioned above, together with the sodium 
derivative of methyl y^Mhadimim-fi-keto-y-ethyl-n^ntamdicarboxylate 
as main product; the free ester, prisms, m. p. 97—98°, is neutral, but 
gives the ferric chloride reaction; with sodium ethoxide it shows the 
same behaviour as the ethyl ester, whilst its sodium derivative when 
heated with methyl iodide in acetone solution is converted into < 
&-phthalimi7io-y-k6to-y’ethyl-nJi6xam-Pftdicarboxylat6, 

* 0 6 H 4 <^>N*0Et s ‘C0-0Me(00 a M:e) 2 


needles, m. p. 113—114°, which gives no ferric chloride reaction. 
Again, like the ethyl ester, the methyl ester in benzene solution is con¬ 
verted by the action of methyl sodiomalonate intomethyl bmzoylmediethyl- 
pyrrolonecarboxylate , lemon-yellow needles, m. p. 109—110°; this and 
also the corresponding ethyl ester are converted by hydrobromic acid into 
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diethylpy rrolonebenxo acid hydroibromide, yellow cubes, m. p, 214° 
(decomp.), which by the action - of water'or alkali yields diethyl- 

pyrrolonebenzoic acid, g^>O'O 0 H 4 -CO s H, prisms and leaflets, 

m. p. 184 g 5—185° (decomp .); this on heating to 200° pisses into the 

corresponding lactam (benzoylenediethylpyrrolone), (j^y 4 


colourless needles, m. p. 71°. 

a-Phthalimino-a-methyl-w-butyryl chloride in a similar manner with 
ethyl sodiomalonate gives the corresponding phthaliminomethylbutyric 
anhydride, cubes, m. p. 183°, insoluble in water, together with the 
expected sodium derivative, from which carbon dioxide liberates ethyl 
y-phthcdimiM'P’keto^-methyl-ri'pentimedicarboxylate, 

C 6 H 4 <^>N- CM eEt-C°-CH-(CO s E t) 8 ; 

this is a neutral oil which gives an intense coloration with ferric 
chloride. When this substance is heated in alcoholic solution with 
sodium ethoxide, or its sodium derivative heated in alcohol, a soluble 
sodium salt is produced, from which hydrochloric acid frees an isomeric 

pyrrolidine derivative, ^^® ] ^>N'00'0 ) jH 4 *00 2 Et,m. p. 110°, 


which on heating with dilute aoid is converted into carbethoxybmzoyl- 
methylethyltetramic add [ethyl 3 : 5-difcetO'l-ben2oyl-2-methyl-2~ethylpyr 

rolidine-o-carboxylate], * 00 * C 6 H C0 2 Et, an acidic sub¬ 

stance, m. p, 186—187°. The application of sodium methoxide to 
the same oily ethyl ester, or of methyl alcohol to its sodium derivative 
in a similar manner, causes a replacement of ethyl by methyl, the 
pyrrolidine derivative , prisms, m. p. 139—140°, produced being of the 

structure - CO * C c H 4 * CO s Me; the acidity of this 


substance is sufficient to cause its aqueous solution when .heated to 
eliminate the carbethoxy-group with formation of methyl 3: Q-dilceto- 
l ~ benzoyl - 2 - 7 Mthyl ~% 4 thylpy 7 rolidine - 0 ’ Carboxylate , 

m. p. 209°, which reacts with bromine in chloroform solution, giving a 
neutral dibromo-de rivative, m. p. 166—167°, by displacement of the 
methylene hydrogen atoms in the ring. 

a-Phthalimino-a-methyl^i-butyryl chloride reacts with mothyl 
sodiomalonate, yielding needles or prisms of methyl y-phthalimino-p-keto- 
y-methyl-n-pmtanedioarboxylate , m. p. 98—99°, which colours ferric 
chloride blood-red. This substance with sodium ethoxide undergoes 
rearrangement into a pyrrolidine compound , 


needles, m. p. 108—109" (of wbieh an isomeride, m. p. 139—140°, has 
been described above), which when boiled with water yields the 
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pyrrolidine derivative, m. p. 186—187°, described earlier. Sodium 
methoxide on the other hand yields a compound, 

g»> N . ro .° t H,0 0 ^ 

prisms, m. p. 146—147°, which is more acid in character than acetic 
acid, and which easily loses the carbomethoxy-group, producing the pyr¬ 
rolidine derivative, m. p. 209°. 

The action of ethyl sodiocyanoacetate on a-phthalimino-a-mebhyl- 
7i-butyryl chloride gives a yellow sodium derivative, from which acetic 
acid liberates ethyl y~phtIutliminQ-a-cyano-fi-Iceto-y-r>iethyl-n-}iexoate 9 

O 0 H 4 <~2>N*GMeEt*CO*OH(ON)*0O 2 Et, 

CO 

m. p. 140°; this loses carbon dioxide when boiled with water, but the 
decomposition is not a simple one. 

The pyrrolone condensation observed with phthaliminoethyl-n-bufeyryl 
chloride and excess of ethyl or methyl sodiomalonate occurs under the 
same conditions with the phthaliminomethylbutyryl compounds. Methyl 

benzoylemmeihylethylpyrrdonecarboxylate, "^0* 

forms yellow prisms, m. p. 130—131°; the corresponding yellow ethyl 
ester forms pi isms, m. p. 112°. Both these esters react with hydro- 
bromic acid, D 1*48, producing Tnethylethylpyrrolonebenzoic acid 
hydrobromide , yellow needles, from which alkali in theoretical 

quantity separates the free add , prisms, 

m. p. 177° (decomp.), which above its m. p. passes into benzoylenemethyl- 
eihyljpyrrolone, needles » m - P- 95°. 

If methyl y-phthalimino-/3-keto-y-methyl-7i-pontanedicarboxylate is 
submitted to the action of methyl iodide in boiling acetone solution 
it is methylated to methyl Sphthalimino^-ketomethyl-ii-hexane-pfi- 

dicarloxylale, O 0 H 4 <^>N-0MeEt-OO-OM;e(CO a Me) S) prisms, m. p. 
CO 

104°; this substance, which gives no ferric chloride reaction, is con¬ 
verted by boiling hydrochloric acid into oily y^miM-y-methylhexartr&one, 
NH^OMeEfCOEt, 

hydrochloride, crystalline ',piorate 9 leaflets, m. p. 147—148°. D. E. T. 


3-Nitropyridine and some of its Reduction Products. Fba tzz 
Feikdl (Mmateh.,' 1913, 34, 759—767).—The nitration of pyridine 
(A., 1912, i, 299) is most conveniently effected by the gradual addition 
of a solution of potassium nitrate in nitric acid (D 1*5) to a mixture of 
pyridine with an excess of sulphuric acid at 290—300°. It has already 
been shown that the product, 3-nitropyridine, is convertible by energetic 
reduction in acid solution into 3-aminopyridine, but it is now found that 
the analogy to nitrobenzene is still greater, extending to the successive 
formation of an azoxy-, azo-, and hydrazo-derivative when reduced in 
alkaline media. 

3-Nitropyridine forms colourless needles, m. p. 41°, b. p. 216°; 
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hydrochloride , colouilet>s leaflets, m. p. 154°; sulphate , hygroscopic 
crystals; aurichloride, yellow needles, m. p. 140°, platimchlonde, 
broad, yellow needles, decomp, at 254°; argentonitrate ,, 
(C 3 H 4 0 2 N 2 ) 2 ,AgK0 8 , 
colourless needles, m. p. 175—176°. 

When 3-niiropyridine is treated with a boiling solution of 
arsenious oxide in aqueous sodium hydroxide under reflux, it is 
reduced almost quantitatively to the corresponding nzoxypyridine , 
silky needles, m. p. 130—131°, to a yellow liquid, which can be 
further reduced by zinc dust and alcoholic sodium hydroxide to azo- 
pyridine, orange-red needles, m. p. 142°, the yield again being almost 
the theoretical. The application of sodium methoxide as reducing 
agent for the production of the azoxy-compound and of iron filings for 
the azo-compound is unsatisfactory, yielding a complex mixture in 
each case and consequently an impure product. 

If azopyridine is treated with zinc dust and boiling aqueous alcoholic 
sodium hydroxide in an atmosphere of hydrogen, reduction occurs with 
the formation of an 80% yield of kydrazopyridine , colourless needles, 
m. p. 202°; the pure substance is stable, but in alkaline alcoholic 
solution it undergoes atmospheric oxidation, especially readily on 
warming, with the production of azopyridine. It was not found possible 
to reduce hydrazobenzene further. 

Partial nitration of pyridine occurs when nitric acid vapour is led 
into boiling pyridine nitrate, but there are formed simultaneously with 
3-nitropyridine, also three other basic substances, m. p. 80°, 120, and 
258° respectively; oxides of nitrogen in place of nitric aoid lead to a 
similar result. Pyridine sulphate likewise gives a little 3-nifcro- 
pyridine, but the main portion of the product consists of an oily 
mixture, b. p. 240—300°, of basic nature, from which could be isolated 
a lose, woolly needles, m. p. 110°; nitrate, m, p. 245°; the base is very 
resistant to oxidising and reducing agents, and it is possibly related to 
the polymerised nitropyridine obtained by Spencer (P., 1903, 19, 79). 

3). P.T. 


Syntheses of the Indole Group. IV. Basic Properties of 
Indoles, and Polymerides of Indoles. Bernardo Oddo (Gazzetta, 
1913, 43, i, 385—394, Compare A., 1912, i, 649).—The publication 
of the author’s results on polymeric indoles has been anticipated to 
some extent by that of Keller (this vol., i, 403). Di-indole hydro¬ 
chloride (compare Keller, he. cit.) is a microcrystalline powder, m. p. 
180°, forming a yellow liquid. It can be prepared by the prolonged 
action of dilute aqueous hydrochloric acid on indole at the ordinary 
temperature, or by treating indole with concentrated hydrochloric acid 
for a few minutes, as well as by the action of hydrogen chloride on an 
anhydrous ethereal solution of indole. 

a-Methylindok hydrochloride , C 9 H 9 N,H01, may be obtained by the 
action of hydrogen chloride on an anhydrous ethereal solution of 
a-methylindole. 

The author gives also the results of some preliminary experiments 
regarding the power of indoles to form simple or double salts. 

K Y, S. 
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Condensation of Primary and Secondary Aromatic Amines 
with Mesoxalic Esters. Synthesis in the Indole Series. A lfrrj> 
Guyot and J Martinet {ConypU rend., 1013, 166, 1625—1628).— 
Schmitt (A., 1905, i, 585) and Curtiss, Hill and Lewis (A., 1911, i, 
366) obtained amlino-derivatives of the type NHPh*0(CO 2 H) 2 *OH; 
NPh:C(C0 2 It) 2 ; NHPh-C(00 2 R) 2 *NHPh by the interaction of 
aromatic amines with mesoxalic esters. The authors have, however, 


0 QO t> obtained, as principal product of such reactions 

-an ester of dioxindole-3-carboxylic acid (annexed 

JCO u formula), which is saponified by aqueous potassium 
hydroxide in the absence of air, giving the cor¬ 
responding dioxindole, carbon dioxide being 
eliminated. In an open vessel oxygen is rapidly absorbed, and the 
product formed is the corresponding isatin. The amine is warmed 
with the mesoxalic ester in acetic acid solution at 60° for one hour, and 


then the acid and residual amine are removed by steam. From the 


product any phenyltartronic acid produced is extracted with hydro¬ 
chloric acid, and the residual indole derivative is crystallised from 


ether. 


From p-toluidine the authors have prepared methyl 5 -Tnethyldioxindole- 
$-carboxylate, m. p. 251°, the ethyl ester, m. p. 212°, 5-methyldioxi7idole, 
m. p. 210°, and the corresponding isatin. 

From /J-naphthylamine, methyl 3-hydroxy-2-ketodihydro-ftP-Mphthin- 
dole~2-carboxyZate, m. p. above 300°, the ethyl ester, m. p. 210°, and the 
corresponding dioxindole and isatin. 

From methylaniline, methyl 1 -metfiyldioxiridde-d-carloxylate, m. p. 
217°, the ethyl ester, m. p. 130°, methyl p methyltminopfonyltartromte, 
m. p. 85°, and the dioxindole and isatin. 

From ethyl&niline, ethyl l^thyMioxmdole-$-<xwboxylate, m. p. 141°, 
ethyl p -ethylaminophenyltartronate, m. p. 65°, the dioxindole, and 
isatin. 


From ethyl-^-naphthylamine, ethyl 2-hydroxy-B-heto-betItyldihydro- 
^p-rt^hthindoJ^S^arhoa^laUf[m. p. 181°, the dioxindole, m. p. 172°, and 
the isatin, fine red needles, in. p. 173°. 

From tetrahydroquinoline, methyl 1: 7*trimetfiylenedioxindo76-$- 
aarboxyloUe (formula I), m. p. 188°,*the ethyl ester, m. p. 174°, 1:7- 
tmmettylenedioxindok (formula II), m. p. 160°, and 1: 7-trimethyleneisatin 
(formula IH), deep red prisms, m. p. 195°. 





1-Methylisatins. Moritz Ko£N and Alfons Ostebsetzer 
(Monateh., 1913, 34, 787—794).—In the preparation of 1-metbyl- 
isatin from isatin there is no necessity to isolate the intermediate 
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sodium derivative of is&tin (compare Heller, A., 1907, i, 412), and the 
subsequent reaction with methyl iodide in a sealed tube can also be 
avoided. If isatin is treated with the calculated quantity of 25% 
methyl-alcoholic potassium hydroxide, the separation of the blue 
potassium derivative gives rise to a paste which on the addition of 
methyl sulphate (under reflux) enters into reaction so vigorously that 
the mixture boils; 1-methylisatin can be easily separated from the 
reaction mixture (compare Friedlander and Kielbasinski, A., 1911, 
i, 1021). 

Following a similar course 5-bromoisatin can be converted into 
^•brorao^methylisaUn, red, microscopic needles, m. p. indistinct at 164°, 
and 5:7-dibromoisatin into 5 :1 -dibromo-l-methylisatin, red, microscopic 
needles, m. p. indistinct at 171°. In these cases the sodium compounds 
react less vigorously with methyl sulphate than does the sodium 
compound of the unsubstituted isatin. 

If carefully dried methylisatin is treated in boiling acetic anhydride 
containing a little acetic acid, with small quantities of zinc dust until 
decolorisation is complete, diacetyl-1: T-dimethylisatyd, 

NMe<Q^£>0(OA.c)‘C(OAc)<Q^£>2TMe, 

colourless, rhombohedral crystals, m. p. 218—220°, is obtained. 

1-Methylisatin reacts with magnesium phenyl bromide in ethereal 
solution, giving a yellow, microcrystalline substance, C 21 H 1? ON, m. p. 

145°; this is probably of the structure produced by 

elimination of the elements of water from the ditertiary alcohol first 
formed by the action of the Grignard reagent on the two ketonic 
groups. D. F, T. 


Some Derivatives of cycfoHexanone and the Three Methyl- 
cycfohexanones. Vincenzo Squintani (Atti E. Accad . Sci, Torino % 
1912—13, 48, 675—686. Compare Guareschi, A., 1911, i, 792).—On 
warming a mixture of cyclohexanone, ethyl cyanoacetate, and an 
alcoholic solution of methylamine, aa-dicyanocyclohea&ane-l : I-diaceto- 

OH 2 <^|a;3>0<g|[^:gg>NMo, is produced; 

it has m. p. 175°. Its aqueous solution, when neutralised by ammonia, 
gives a blue precipitate with copper sulphate and a white, flocculent 
precipitate with silver nitrate. When treated with bromine it yields 
a white, flocculent compound, probably the dibromide , and when this 
is boiled with 10% alcoholic formic acid, a/3diQyano-*{3-Qyclo?wxane- 

swcinometkylimide, is formed; 

it is a white, crystalline substance, m. p. 222°. 

When a mixture of l-methylcyc£ohexan-4-one, ethyl cyanoacetate 
and alcoholic ammonia is kept tor some hours, an ammoniaoal salt is 
deposited; from this, by the action of dilute acid, the imide of 
aa-dicycmo -1 -methylcyclohexane-4 :: i-diacetic acid , 
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m. p. 210—211°, is obtained. Its copper salt is a chestnut-coloured 
precipitate which becomes yellowish-green ; when it is made anhydrous 
and heated, it assumes at about 120° a red tint, which disappears on 
cooling. The imide of m. p. 210—211° yields a diirowio-derivative, 
from which aB-dicyano-ap-l-metkylcyclohexane-l : i-succinimide, 

m. p. 207—208°, can be prepared. 
aa-Dicycmo-l-methylcyclohexane-i : 4- diacetomethylimide, 

has m. p. 181—182°. It yields a crystalline &ro»M>-derivative, m. p. 
137°, which on treatment with an aqueous solution of sulphurous acid 
gives a/$-dicyanO‘afiAwetkylcjGlohecmne-4 :: 4t-8uccinomethylimide , 

orar <SHiS'> c <SS:S>™*' 

m. p. 182—183°. 

l-Methylc^oZohezan-2-one yields similar products. 

The ammonium salt, <w> 2 N 4 , obtained from 1 -methyltf/c/ohexan- 
2-one, ethyl cyanoacetate, and alcoholic ammonia has m. p. 165°. The 
corresponding aa' -dicyano -1 -methylQjo\ohexan6-2 : 2-dicicetimide, 

0H < ^H 2 *CHMe^ c< ^OB[(CN)*COv > ^pr 
^SjH*—CH 2 ^ C<; *CH(CN)-CO^ H> 
has m. p. 210°. Its copper salt is a rusty-red precipitate which 
turns bluish-green. 

afi-Dicyano-a(3-l-niethylcyclokexane-2 : S-mccinimide, 

is a microcry&talline substance, m. p. 235—236°. 
aa-DicyoMO-l-Tnethylcyclohexane-S : 2-diacetomeihylimide, 

has m. p. 181—182°. 

aa!-Dicyano~\ -methyfoydohemne-% : 3-diacetomethylimide, 

has m. p. 154°; in its preparation, a substance of m. p. 195—198° is 
also met with. R. T. S, 


Preparation of Nitro-iV-alkylcarbazoles. Fabbwjsrke vorm. 
Meister, Lucius & Bruning (D.R-P. 259504).—The nitration of 
HT-alkylcarbazoles has previously given rise to a mixture of difficultly 
separable nitro-derivatives, but it is now found that if nitrous acid is 
employed definite compounds are obtained. 

tttro-S-ethylcarbazole, yellow crystals, m. p. 128°, is obtained when 
9-ethylcarbazole (200 parts) in benzene (1000 parts) is mixed with a 
concentrated aqueous solution of sodium nitrite, and 600 parts of 
hydrochloric acid slowly added with efficient stirring at the ordinary 
temperature and the mixture subsequently boiled. Mtro-§-mthyk 
carbazolc forms small needles, m. p. 147—148°. F. M. G. M, 
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Preparation of Arylanthraquinone Derivatives. Farben- 
fabriken vorm. Friedr. Bayer & Co. (D.R.-P. 259037. Compare this 
vol., i, 95—105).— i‘j>~Toluidin(h\ : 2 aathrathiazole, daik blue needles, 
is obtained by boiling l-amino4-;?-toluidinoanthraqumone-2- 
mercaptan with benzaldehyde (3 parts) and nitrobenzene (3 parts) ; on 
sulphonatiou it furnishes a compound which dyes wool a fast violet 
colour. 

The analogous compound from 2-amino-l-p-toluidino-3-thioanthra- 
quinone and benzaldehyde is obtained in brownish-violet prisms. 

F. M. G. M. 

Syntheses of Alkyloxymalachite-greens by means of 
Magnesium Aryl Haloids. Emil YotoSek and J. Matejka (Ber. t 
1913, 46, 1755—1759).—The present work has been undertaken with 
the object of gaining insight into certain discrepancies observed in 
condensations with tetramethyldiaminobenzhydrol (Yotocek and 
Jelinek, A., 1907, i, 245; YotoSek and Krauz, A., 1909, i, 518). 
The use of Grignard’s reagents presents the advantage that operations 
can be performed at a comparatively low temperature. A series of 
alkyloxymalachite-greens has been prepared from the magnesium 
derivatives of halogenated phenol ethers and Michler’s ketone on the 
one hand, and from methyl anisate and the magnesium derivative of 
^bromodimethylaniline on the other. 

^-Methoxymalachite-green, obtained by the action of magnesium 
jD-ani&yl bromide on an ethereal suspension of Michler’s ketone and 
subsequent decomposition of the product formed with hydrochloric acid 
and reduction with sodium hyposulphite, has m. p. 106°, and is 
identical with the compound prepared from anisaldehyde and dimethyl- 
aniline. The same substance is formed when ethereal solutions of 
magnesium p-dimethylaminophenyl bromide and methyl anisate (m. p. 
46°, b. p. 255°) are mixed. 

^-Ethoxy malachite-green is obtained in a similar manner from 
magnesium ^?-phenetole bromide and Michler’s ketone, and is identical 
with the substance produced from p-ethoxybenzaldehyde and dimethyl- 
aniline. 

wi-Methoxymalachite-green is prepared by the gradual addition of an 
ethereal solution of magnesium wz-methoxyphenyl iodide to a boiling 
solution of Michler’s ketone in benzene and subsequent reduction to 
the leuco-base. It has m. p. 123°, and is identical with m-methoxy- 
tetramethyldiaminotriphenylmethane prepared from w-methoxybenz- 
aldehyde and dimethylaniline. 

o-Methoxymalachite-green, prepared from magnesium o-methoxy- 
phenyl iodide and Michler’s ketone, is identical with the product 
obtained from o-methoxybenzaldehyde and dimethylaniline. H. W. 

Further Investigations of Alkyloxy-derivatives of Malachite- 
Green. Emil YotoSek and J. Kohler ( B&r 1913, 46, 1760—1769, 
Compare A, 1907, i, 245; 1909, i, 518; also previous abstract).—A 
difference has been previously noted between the leuco-bases obtained 
from al kyloxybenz-tldehyd es and dimethylaniline, and those prepared 

3 € 2 
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from ietramelhyl^-diaminobenzhydrol and phenolic ethers. This is 
now attributed to the transformation of the methoxy- into the 
hydroxy-group under the conditions of the experiments. The work 
has been further extended to ethoxy-derivatives and to polyhydroxy- 
phenols. 

Tetraethyldiaminobenzhydrol is prepared by reduction of tetra- 
ethyldiaminobenzophenone by sodium and alcohol or by oxidation of 
tetrwffayldi<m,inodiphmylmtha7ie, m. p. 41°, with lead peroxide. It 
condenses with phenol in the presence of hydrochloric acid, forming 
p'-hydroxy-p ": j> ,,f 4efrctethyldwminotriphenylmetham, m. p. 110—111°, 
which is also obtained by heating jo-hydroxybenzaldehyde and diethyl- 
aniline with hydrochloric acid and a little alcohol at 125° for twelve 
hours. When oxidised with chloranil, it gives a green dye which 
becomes violet on addition of alkali. 

Tetraethyldiaminobenzhydrol does not react readily with anisole in 
the presence of hydrochloric acid, and does not yield a uniform product. 
On the other hand, anisaldehyde readily condenses with diethylaniline, 
yielding p'-methoocy-p": p m -tetraethyldicmimtriphenylmethane, m. p. 65°. 
In the hope of obtaining an abnormal base of betaine-like structure 
(A., 1S09, i, 519), the substance was heated with hydrochloric acid at 
120° during two hours. The products of the action consisted of 
methyl chloride and p'-hydroxy-p" -P" -tetraethyldiaminotriphenyl- 
methane. Since hydrochloric acid was found to have a similar action 
in the methoxy-series, the supposed existence of a larger number 
of isomerides is disproved, and the supposition of a betaine-like 
structure is rendered unnecessary. 

p'-Hydroxy-p" :jp"'-tetramethyldiaminotriphenylmethane, m. p. 165°, 
is obtained from j>hydroxybenzaldehyde and dimethylaniline, and also 
from phenol and Michler’s hydrol. The same substance is isolated with 
difficulty from the product of the action of hot concentrated hydro¬ 
chloric acid on a mixture of anisole and Michleris hydrol, the methyl 
group being partly eliminated during the reaction. That this is 
actually the case is proved by the isolation of the acetyl derivative of 
jp'-hy droxy-p" rp w -tetramethy ldiaminotripheny lmethane, m. p. 145—146°, 
by the action of acetic anhydride on the above product, whereas, under 
the conditions employed, this reagent does not attack p'-mefchoxy- 
p" ijp^-tetramethyldiaminotriphenylmethane. The latter substance 
evolves methyl chloride when heated with hydrochloric acid at 120°, 
and is converted into p'-bydroxy-p": p'"-tetramethyldiaminotriphenyl- 
methane. When the last-named substance is acted on by methyl 
sulphate, an impure product is obtained from which the hydroxy- 
compound can be regained after repeated crystallisation (compare 
A., 1909, i, 519). 

Similarly, the compound obtained from Michler’s hydrol and 
phenetole, and that fromp-ethoxyleucomalachite-green and hydrochloric 
acid are shown to be j5-hydroxyleucomalachite-green. 

The methyl group is also completely eliminated from wt-methoxy- 
leucomalachite-green by treatment with hydrochloric acid at 120° 
during two hours. o-Methoxyleucomalachite-green is not completely 
decomposed under these conditions. 
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m. p. 129—130°, is obtained by the 
addition of an ethereal solution of magnesium p-dimetboxyphenyl 
bromide to a solution of Michler’s ketone in ether and benzene, and 
subsequent reduction of the dye formed by means of sodium hypo¬ 
sulphite, whilst the same substance can also be prepared by the con¬ 
densation of Michler’s hydrol and quinol dimethyl ether in the presence 
of hydrochloric add and alcohol. When oxidised by chloranil, it 
yields a green dye, stable towards alkalis. 

Michler’s ketone may be condensed with catechol in the presence of 
phosphoryl chloride, and the dye produced is readily reduced to 
dihydroxytetramethyldiaminotriphenylmethane, m. p. 162—163°. The 
substance is identical with that obtained from protocatechualdehyde 
and dimethylaniline, or from catechol and Michler’s hydrol. Under 
similar conditions, resorcinol yields a green dye, which becomes violet 
on addition of alkali ; the corresponding leuco-base has not been 
obtained in the crystalline state. Quinol does not condense with 
Michler’s ketone under these conditions. 

The behaviour of these leuco-bases as photographic developers 
has been investigated. Reducing power is only observed in those 
cases in which the hydroxyl groups are in the ortho- or para-position. 

H. W. 

Influence of the Halogens on Phototropy in Hydrazones. 
II. Ferdinanbo Graziani (Atti JR. Aocad. JLincei, 1913, [v], 22, 
i, 623—629. Compare A., 1910, i, 777).—The paper describes the 
hydrazones derived from the three isomeric chlorophenylhydrazines. 

None of the o-compounds is phototropic, all the m-derivatives are 
phototropic, whilst four of the eight p-derivatives prepared are 
phototropic. 

BemMehyfo-o-Mwophmylhydra C fi H 4 Cl*NH*N:CHPh, crys¬ 
tallises in minute, colourless needles, m. p. 73°. 

O 6 H 4 Ol*NH'NIOH‘C 0 H 4 - OMe, 
is a white, crystalline powder, m. p. 67°. 

Cuminaldehyde^ChcIdorophmylhydrazondy 

C 6 H 4 01-NH-N:CH-C c H 4 -0HMe 2 , 
forms slightly yellow needles, m. p. 67°. 

Cimumalfahyde-o-cldorophenylhydmzone, 

C 6 H 4 01-NH-N:CH-0H:CHPh, 
crystallises in flat, sulphur-yellow needles, m. p. 99°. 

Piperonaldehyd^-chlorophenylhydrazo i ihe t 

o 0 h 4 ci-nh-n:ch-o 6 h 3 :o 2 :ch 2 , 

forms slightly "yellow, flat needles, m. p. 96°. 

Anisaldehyde-m-cklwophenyffiydrazone , 

C 6 H 4 Cl-NH-N:CH-C 6 H 4 -OMe, 
crystallises in flat, colourless needles, m. p, 135°. 

Cuminaldehyde-m-chlorophenylhydrazone, 

C 6 H 4 Cl-NH-N:CH-C fi H 4 -OHMe 2 , 
forms flat, colourless needles, m. p. 131°, and is very phototropic. 

Cinn(mialMyde-m-cIdoropIienylhydm 2 {}m f 

C 6 H 4 Cl-NH-N:OH-OH:OHPh, 
is a yellow, crystalline powder, m, p. 120°. 
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Piperonaldehyde-m.’ chlorophenylhydrazone, 

c 6 h 4 oi-nh-n:oh-o 0 h 8 :o 2 :oh 2 , 

forms minute, colourless needles, m. p. 95°; it is very strongly 
phototropic. 

SaJicylaldehyde-m-chloroplienylhydrazone is very feebly phototropic. 

p- TolutridAkydt-m-cMorophmylhydrazone, 

C 6 H 4 0bNH-N:0H-0 6 H 4 -Me, 
is a white, crystalline powder, m. p. 112°. 

Benzaldehyde-j? chlorophenylhydrazone has been prepared by Hewitt 
(T., 1893, 63, 873), who gave m. p. 127°; the present author finds 
m. p. 132°. The substance is phototropic. 

AnU(ddehyde-p-chlor<>phmylhyd^az<me s 0 6 H 4 01*NH*NICH*C e H 4 *0Me, 
forms colourless leaflets, m. p. 150°, and is not phototropic. 

Cmdnald^kyde’P^Uyrophenylhyc^azcme, 

C 6 H 4 Cl-NH-N:CH-O 0 H 4 -OHMe 2 , 
forms slightly yellow needles, m. p. 131°, and is very phototropic. 

Cinmmcddehyde-p^orophenylkydraz&n*, 

C 6 H 4 Cl-NH*N:OH-OH:CHPh, 

crystallises in yellowish-green needles, m. p. 136°; it is phototropic. 

PiperoncddehydA-p-chlorophmylhydramm, 

0 6 H 4 0H!5rH-N:0H-0 6 H 8 :0 2 :0H 2 , 
forms slightly yellow leaflets, m. p. 143°, and is not phototropic. 

Salicylaldehyde^-chlorophenylhydrazone has m. p. 173° (Auwers, A., 
1909, i, 440, gave 169—170°). It is nob phototropie. 

p- ToluaMehyde-^cklorophmyUiydrazorve, 

0 6 H 4 Cl-NH-N:0H-C 6 H 4 Me, 

crystallises in slightly yellow needles, and is feebly phototropic. 

VanUlin-p-chlorophenylhydrazone, 

C 5 H 4 01 "NH-N :CH*C 6 H 8 (OH) # OMe, 
forms flat, slightly yellow needles, m. p. 135°. It is not phototropic. 

r. v. a. 

The Formation of Dipiperidyls in the Electrolytic Reduction 
of Pyridine. Bruno Emmert (Per., 1913, 46,1716—1719).—Prom 
the formation of azobenzene and pinacone respectively in the reduction 
of nitrobenzene and acetone, and of phenylmethylpyrrolidono (Emmert, 
A., 1907, i, 339) in the reduction of a mixture of nitrobenzene and 
lsevulic acid, it would appear that the first stage of the reduction is 
the production of free radicles which subsequently couple together. 
The electrolytic reduction of pyridine (Ahrens, A., 1897, i, 368), which 
has been believed to yield only piperidine, might therefore be expected 
to give rise to at least a small quantity of some binuclear product. 

The reduction of pyridine at lead cathodes with a current density of 
17*1 amps, per sq. dm. in diluted sulphuric acid is found to give actually 
much piperidine accompanied by less volatile products including 4 :4'- 
dipiperidyl, m. p. 158—160°, 2:2'-dipiperidyJ, b. p. 258—260° (corr.), 
and a high boiling resinous substance the molecule of which probably 
includes a higher number of piperidine nuclei; these less volatile pro¬ 
ducts amounted to more than 10% of the pyridine taken. 

D. F. T. 
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[Preparation of a Condensation Product from 6:7-Dichloro- 
isatin and 6-Chloromdoxyl.] Farbenfabriken vorm. Friedb. 
Bayee <fc Co. (D.R.-P. 258258).—When a hot acetic acid solution of 
5:7-dichloroisatin (220 parts) is treated with a similar solution of 
6-chloroindoxyl (167 parts), some concentrated sulphuric acid added 
and the mixture warmed, it furnishes a compound crystallising in 
glistening, brown metallic needles. Differently substituted indoxyls 
and isatins can be employed for this reaction. F. M. G. M. 

Preparation of New Condensation Products from Indigotin 
and its Halogen Derivatives. Gesellschaft fur Chemisohe 
Industrie in Basel (D.R.-P. 259145).—When indigotin derivatives 
are treated with aromatic acid haloids in the presence of a condensing 
agent, they furnish compounds which dye wool in yellow shades. 

The compound obtained'by the action of benzoyl chloride on indigotin 
in the presence of copper powder forms yellowish-green needles, m. p. 
275—276°. F. M. G. M. 


Synthetic Bases Closely Related to the Cinchona Alkaloids. 
Adolf Kaufmann (2to\, 1913, 46, 1823—1837).—The difference in 
toxicity between quinine and quinotoxine is not due to the rearrange¬ 
ment of the nitrogen in the quinuclidine ring into a secondary amino- 
group with a free hydrogen atom, for methylcinchotoxine is just as 
active as cinchotoxine. Experiments by A. Warschawski have now 
shown that 4-quinolyl ketone (A., 1912, i, 1017), although it is 
chemically related to quinotoxine, is antipyretic, and only very slightly 
poisonous, from which it appears that the ketone gioup is not responsible 
for the toxicity. On the other hand, the ethyl ester of meroquinenine 
and especially the reduction product, ethyl cincholeuponate, are very 
powerful poisons. However, the author maintains his former hypo¬ 
thesis {ibid.) that the specific action of quinine is connected with the 
presence of an adrenaline-like grouping, and has now prepared 


derivatives of the annexed type. 

“O0 


It was found that 6-alkyloxy- 
4-quinolyl ketones with methyl or 
methylene attached to the carbonyl 
group react with halogens, giving 
derivatives which condense with 
primary amines, and that the new 


substances could be reduced to hydroxy-compounds of the above type. 


They all have the same physiological effect as quinine, and give the 
same fluorescence and respond to the thalleoquinine test. The process 
is easily carried through, and it thus becomes possible to prepare 
numerous analogues of quinine. 

L [With Max Hubee and A. Stettbacher.] —The cinchotoxine 
obtained by boiling 10 grams of cinchonine hydrochloride with 400 c.c. 


of 0*001% hydrochloric acid for fifty hours was extremely small in 
amount (compare Biddle, A., 1912, i, 296), but was characterised as 
the phsnylhydrazoncpiomte, which separated in microscropic, red 
needles, in. p. 200°, when phenylhydrazine and picric acid were added 
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to the alkaline, ethereal extract. The reaction is sensitive in a 
dilution of 1 in 2500. 

II. [With Otto Zeller and Max Huber.] —Meroquinenine was 
prepared by the hydrolysis of quinenine with 25% phosphoric acid at 
180° (Koenigs, A., 1894, i, 392). The ^-methoxylepidine phosphate 
separated on cooling in large, grey, lanceolate crystals, m. p. 208—210°, 
and the filtrate was fractionally precipitated with phosphotungstic 
acid. The meroquinenine obtained from the precipitate by means of 
baryta was esterified, and the hydrochloride Fof the ethyl ester (I) 
(Koenigs, A., 1906, i, 762), reduced by hydrogen and colloidal 
palladium to the hydrochloride of ethyl cincholeuponate, which formed 
beautiful white needles, m. p. 158°, [a]§ +5*71° (compare Skraup, 
A., 1895, i, 484). The free ester (II) is a colourless liquid, b. p. 140°/ 
14 mm., [o]J? -17 2°, which reacts violently with methyl iodide, giving 
ethyl ’N-metkylcincholeupo7iate i C^HggOgN, as a colourless oil, b. p. 
139°/21 mm. 

CH-CH 2 -C0 2 Et CH-CH 2 -CJ0 2 Et 


<*> Si* 


0 


rOH-OH:OH a 

ICH, 


(II.) ?s/\cHEt 


N H 


CH 2 llCH 2 
NH 


HI. [With August Poll and Heinrich Peyeb.]— 6-Ethoxy-4- 
quinolyl methyl ketone (this vol., i, 294) was warmed with bromine in 
hydrobromic acid, when the hydrobromide of Q-ethoxyA-quinotyl bromo - 
methyl ketone separated in lemon-yellow crystals, m. p. 207°. The 
hydrochloride , m. p. 190°, crystallised when hydrochloric acid was used. 
The free base (III) forms yellow needles, m. p.104—105°, but is not so 
stable as the salts. When the hydrobromide is added to piperidine, 
diethylamine or dimethylamine in benzene or ether, the salt of the 
primary base is precipitated, and the new amino-ketone is obtained by 
evaporating the filtrate or by precipitation in the form of a salt. 



fy-Eihoxy-i-quinolyl piperidinomethyl ketone (TV) crystallises in light 
yellow, sparkling leaflets, m. p, 158°, and the hydrobromide forms long, 
white needles, m. p. 189—190°. ^EthoxyA-qmnolyl diethyl amino - 
methyl ketone (VI) is a yellow, crystalline powder, m. p. 131°, which 
yields a neutral monobromide in white needles and a yellow dibromide, 
m. p. 193—194°, which reacts acidic. The dimethylwniiio-kstoibj, 
OAV, forms yellow, prismatic columns, m. p. 132°. 
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(VI.) 


"CO 

N 


00-CH 2 *NEt 2 


(VII.) 


CH(OH)-OH 2 *NEt 2 
OEt/VN 


w 


The ketones are readily reduced by hydrogen in presence of palla¬ 
dium. 6-Ethoxy 4:-f3-pipe7idino-a-hydroxyethylquinolim (V) crystal¬ 
lises in white needles and plates, m. p. 85°, and the ft-ethoxy-i-fi-diethyl- 
ami'ibo-a-hydroxyethylquinoline (YIT) forms a very soluble hydrochloride 
in soft, white needles, m. p. 171°. J. 0. W. 


Hydantoins. XXII. History of 2-Thiohydantoin. Treat 
B. Johnson {J.Amer.Ghem.Soc.> 1913,35,780—784).—2-Thiohydanioin 
was first synthesised by ELlason (A., 1891, 179) by heating ethyl 
aminoacetate hydrochloride with potassium thiocyanate at 140—150°, 
but this work seems to have been overlooked by subsequent workers. 
Klason’s observation has now been confirmed, but it has been found 
that the method gives too small a yield to be of practical value for 
preparing the compound. The reaction involves the intermediate 
formation of ethyl thiohydantoate. An attempt was therefore made to 
obtain 2-thiohydantoin by warming ethyl thiohydantoate with hydro¬ 
chloric acid, but without success, hydrogen sulphide, ammonium chloride, 
and glycine hydrochloride being produced. E. G. 


Preparation of <a-Methyl Sulphites [and cu-Alkyl Sulphites] 
of Substituted Aminoarylpyrazolones. Farbwerke vobm. Meister, 
Lucius <fc Pruning (D. R.-P. 259503—259577). — An account of the 
preparation of compounds previously described (this vol., i, 401), by 
the action of formaldehyde and sodium hydrogen sulphite on sub¬ 
stituted aminopyrazolones. The second patent states that the 
formaldehyde can be replaced by other aldehydes, and describes the 
compounds obtained from 4-amino-1-pheny 1-2 : 8-dimethyl-5-pyrazolone 
with acetaldehyde, and with propaldehyde, both of which have m. p. 
124—125°, the latter decomposing at 130°. F. M. G» M. 

Reactions of ajS-Diketonic Esters. Andrei Wahl and M. Doll 
(Bull. Soc . chim 1913, [iv], 13, 468—485. Compare A., 1905, 
i, 474; 1907, i, 217; 1911, i, 108; 1912, i, 536, C25; this vol., 
i, 473).—The interaction of these esters with various reagents is 
described, and a number of the compounds obtained have been charac¬ 
terised. Some of this work has been recorded already {loc. cti,). The 
following observations and compounds are new: 

Action of o -diamines (A., 1912, i, 536, 625 ).—Ethyl %me1hylqvmr 
oxaline-S-ccM'boxylate, m. p. 74°, forms colourless needles. Ethyl 

2- wiethyl-l : i-naphtliaquinoxaline-S -carboxylate, m. p. 113—114°, forms 
slender, colourless needles. Ethyl 2-propyl-l : i-naphthc^uinoxaline- 

3- carboxylate , m. p. 83—84°, crystallises in long, colourless needles. 
Ethyl 2-nl>utylquhioosalme-d~carboxylat6 is an oil, but the corresponding 
acid, m. p. 86°, is crystalline. Ethyl 2-phenylquinoxalim-$'Mrboxylate ) 
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m. p. 62—63% forms silky needles; the propyl ester, m. p. 72—73°, and 
the iso butyl e^ter, m. p. 71°, are both crystalline. Ethyl 2-phenyl- 
1: boxylate, m. p. 116°, forms colourless 
needles. 

Action of cyclic amines (A., 1912, i, 536, 025),—The aromatic esters 
condense with 2 mols. of the cyclic amines with the loss of 1H 3 0. The 
resulting compounds are probably best represented by the general 
formula R # 00*C(NHPh) 2 *C0oPh or 

R*C( iNPh)*C(NHPh)(OH)*OO a Et. 

Methyl benzoylglyoxalate yields a di anilide, m. p. 144—145°, crystal¬ 
lising in yellow needles from warm benzene, and a di-g-tduidids, m. p. 
115—116% forming lemon-yellow crystals. The piopyl ester gives a 
dianilide , m. p. 88—89% and the wobutyl ester a dianilide, m, p, 
108—109°. 

Action o/hydroxylamine (A., 1907, i, 217 ; 1912, i, 536, 626).—With 
the exception of ethyl acetylglyoxalate, which yields a dioxime, all the 
esters yield monoximes when treated with hydroxylamine; thus methyl 
^nnethoxybenzoylglyoxalate furnishes methyl oximinoanisoylacetate 
(this vol., i, 214, 532). 

Action of phenylhydrazine (A., 1905, i, 474 ; 1912, i, 213, 536, 626 ; 
this vol., i, 532).—Ethyl rc-valeroylglyoxalate yields i-phenylhydrazino- 
\-phmyl~Z-n-butyl-f>-pyrazd<me } m, p, 119—120% ciystallising in orange 
needles. Methyl anisoylglyoxalate in addition to the two compounds 
already described (A., 1912, i, 626) when boiled in acetic acid with 
2 mols. phenylhydrazine yields 4-phenylhydrazino-l-phenyl-3-p-methoxy- 
phenyl-5-pyrazolone (A., 1912, i, 213). Methyl benzoylglyoxalate may 
yield (1) the additive product, OOPh-C(OH)(NH*NHPh)*C0 2 Me, m. p. 
144—145% or (2) a mixture of phenylhydrazinopyrazolone with the 
rMmcphmylhydrazone, m. p. 76° (identical with methyl benzeneazo- 
benzoylacetate) depending on the conditions of the reaction, iso Butyl 
benzoylglyoxalatephenylhydrazone , m. p. 62—63% forms hexagonal 
tablets. Unlike phenylhydrazine, jt^nitrophenylhydrazine does not give 
rise to additive products, but yields either a-mono-p-nitrophenyl- 
bydrazones or ja-nitrophenylhydrazinopyiazolones (loc. cit.). 

Action qf semicarbazide (A., 1907, i, 217; 1912, i, 536, 626).—The 
acyclic esters yield normal disemicarbazones, whilst the cyclic esters 
furnish compounds which have the composition of disemicarbazones 
with 1 mol. H 2 0 in addition. Probably 1 mol. of semicarbazide is 
added to the a-carbonyl, whilst the second condenses normally with the 
/3-carbonyl group. Methyl benzoylglyoxalate yields a compound, 
m. p. 215% of this type, which on recrystallisation is partly con¬ 
verted into a yellow compound, m, p. 292°, which may be a true 
disemicarbazone. 

Action qf hydrazine hydrate (A., 1912, i, 536, 626; this vol., i, 532). 
—Ethyl valeroylglyoxalate yields dihutyl -%: S'-rubazonic acid , and 
ethyl hexoylglyoxalate gives dihexyl-3 : S'-rubazonic add . With cyclic 
esters additive products are formed consisting of 2 mols. of the ester 
and one of hydrazine hydrate when the reaction takes place in acetic 
acid. Such a product has been described for methyl anisoylglyoxalate, 
NjHg^OHJtOO-OeH^OMeJ-OOjMe],, (A., 1912, i, 626); that yielded 
by methyl benzoylglyoxalate has m. p._137°, and crystallises in yellow 
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spangles. In alcoholic solution the benzoylglyoxalates yield 3:3'-di- 
phenylrubazonic acid (loc. tit.). 

The benzoylglyoxalates condense with the benzoylacetates in presence 
of piperidine, forming compounds in which condensation has probably 
been effected by interaction of the ^3-ketonic ester with the a-carbonyl. 
The following products of this kind are described; they crystallise in 
colourless needles: methyl benzoylacetate with methyl benzoyl- 
glyoxalate, CO^e-CBz^HJ'CHBz-COgMe (?), m. p, 120 °; ethyl 
benzoylacetate with methyl bee zoylglyoxa late, m. p. 117—118°; 
methyl benzoylacetate with ethyl benzoylglyoxalate, m. p. 124—125°; 
methyl o-methoxy ben zoylacetate with methyl benzoylglyoxalate, m. p. 
136—137° (compare A., 1907, i, 217). T. A. H, 


Behaviour of Diphenyltriketone with Amino-compounds. I. 
Carlo Gastaldi and F. Cherchi ( Gazzetta , 1913, 43, i, 299—303).— 
When alcoholic solutions of diphenyltriketone and o-phenylenedi- 

CPh-C*COPh 

amine are mixed and cooled, bmzoylphmylquinoxaline } Q.q -g , 

separates in slightly yellow scales, m. p. 153°. Its constitution follows 
from the fact that it can also be obtained from bromodibenzoylcarbinyl 
acetate. When the solution from which the crystals of m. p. 153° 


separate is diluted with water, diphenyltriketone ophmylencdiamine, 
COPh*C(OH) 2 *CPhI]N-C 6 H 4 *NH 2 , is ohtained in colourless rosettes, 
m. p. 155°. When this compound is heated on the water-bath for ten 
hours in aqueous-alcoholic solution with hydrochloric acid, phenyl- 


benziminazole hydrochloride, m. p. 343°, is produced. The phenyi- 
benziminazole liberated from it has m. p. 294° (compare Japp and 
Meldrum, T., 1890, 57, 1043). E. Y. S. 


Tetramethylpyrrindciquinone and Some Other Derivatives 
of 2: 3-Dimethylpyrrole* Oscar Piloty and K. Welke ( Ber 1913, 
46, 1597—1603. Compare Piloty, A, 1910, i, 277).—The paper 
deals with the preparation of a quinone, tetramethylpyrrindoquinone, 
from 2 :3-dimethylpyrrole-4-carboxylic acid. The authors have rlso 
prepared 2 :3-dimethyl-l-ethylpyrrole for comparison with their 
a hsemopyrrole-e,” hut have not yet been able to prepare “Lssmo- 
pyrrole-e” picrate from it. They have found fuither that tri- 
subfctituted (7-derivatives of pyrrole can yield bispyrrole picrates, so 
that the power to form bispyrrole derivatives and their picrates does 
not seem to follow any law. 

The preparation of 4-ethyl hydrogen 2:3-dimethylpyrrole-4:5- 

dicarboxylate (A., 1912, i, 899) is 
C0 2 Et simplified by using the tin double 

' nrr T?f salt of /3-aminobutan-y-one, instead 

LU 2 iiit of thafe substance itself. The em¬ 
ployment of ethyl hydrogen oxal- 
MeC C*C0 2 H acetate, instead of ethyl oxalacetate, 

\# piesents no advantage, but it leads to 

N the formation of a by-product, termed 

aphanimster acid , probably of the 


-CHMOH) 
I io,H 
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annexed formula. This substance crystallises in hair-like noodles, 
m. p. 156°. Tetramethylpyrrindoquinone (annexed formula) is obtained 
by boiling 2; 3-dimethylpyrrole-4-carboxylic acid ( loe . cit.) with acetic 

anhydride for several hours; it crystal- 
00 NH lises in rhombic tablets, which are yellow 

MeO_n/\o/\oMe ^ ransmitted > r ed by reflected, light; 

■“|j || V y 6 at a high temperature the substance 

NH 00 acid, 0 9 H 18 0 2 N, is obtained by acting on 

4-ethyl potassium 2:3-dimethylpyrrole- 
4:5-dicarboxylate (foe. cit.) with ethyl sulphate in benzene solution, 
and saponifying the ester by means of boiling concentrated aqueous 
alkali; it forms thin rods, m, p. 156°. When compressed tablets of 
this acid are subjected to dry distillation, 2: Z-dimethyl-l-ethyl- 
pyrtvle, C 8 H 18 N, b. p. 59°/ll mm., is produced. If hydrogen chloride 
is passed into a dry ethereal solution of the substance, the bis-compound 
is obtained ; it crystallises in a freezing mixture in long needles 
which melt at room-temperature. 

Ethyl 1:2: Z-trimethylpyrrde-i^m*boxy Q l0 H 1& O^X (prepared 
similarly, using methyl sulphate), forms flat, rhombic prisms, m. p. 
52°. The add , 0 8 H 11 0 2 N, forms stellar aggregates of small crystals, 
m. p. 229° (previously sintering and becoming slightly brown). 

Ethyl 2 : Z-dimethylpyrrole-k : 5-dicarboxylate, C 12 H 17 0 4 N (prepared 
by the action of ethyl sulphate on the potassium salt), forms rhombic 
leaflets, m. p, 110°. Its picrate, O l8 H 20 O 11 N 4 , crystallises in bright 
orange rods, m. p. 112—113°. The picrate of the methyl ethyl ester 
of the same acid (foe. cit.) forms straw-yellow needles, which sinter at 
122°, and are completely melted at 140°; analysis gave the formula 
OggHggO^lSTg, indicating a bis-compound. 

2 :3-Dimethylpyrrole-4-carboxylic acid yields a picrate , 0 20 H 21 O xl N 5 , 
which forms compact, red rods, m. p. 143°. JR. V\ S. 

Existence of Phenyldi-imide. Step an Goldschmidt (Ber,, 1913 
46, 1529—1532. Compare Yaubel, A., 1900, i, 522 ; this vol., i, 519 
Forster and Withers, T., 1913, 103, 266).—Yaubel's supposed 
phenyldi-imide has been characterised by Forster and Withers as a 
mixture of aniline and phenyl&zoimide. The author has repeated 
YaubeFs experiments, and, employing conditions somewhat different 
from those used by Forster and Withers, finds that the product is pure 
phenylazoimide, b. p. 65—68°/12 k mm», the identity of which is confirmed 
by the formation of a condensation product, m. p. 178—179°, with 
phenylacetonitrile (compare Dimroth, A., 1903, i, 129). 

The author has further attempted to prepare di-imines by the 
oxidation of phenylhydrazine and ^-bromophenylhydrazine. At the 
ordinary temperature, the action of oxidising agents, such as load 
peroxide, silver oxide, or ^benzoquinone, etc., is accompanied by the 
evolution of nitrogen. Since the action of all these agents with 
the exception of ^-benzoquinone ceases at 0°, the latter substance has 
alone been used. 

When an ethereal solution of jp-benzoquinone is gradually added to a 
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solution of ^bromophenylhydrazine in ether cooled to -60° with 
careful exclusion of moisture and carbon dioxide, a copious separation 
of quinhydrone occurs and a yellow filtrate is obtained from which 
nitrogen is evolved on warming. Addition of a solution of stannous 
chloride in ether causes regeneiation of ^-bromophenylhydrazine. 
Attempts to isolate the di-imine in the pure state were, however, 
unsuccessful. It appears to possess no tendency to form salts or 
double salts, and does not react with substances such as anhydrous 
hydrocyanic acid, diphenylketen, etc., at the low temperature 
necessitated by the unstability of the substance. Tribromophenyl- 
hydrazine, which might be expected to yield a more stable oxidation 
product, is unaffected by jo-benzoquinone. H. W. 

Iminoindigotin. Arthur Binz and K. B. Lange (Ber., 1913, 46, 
1691—1695).—When indigotm is shaken for two hours with alcoholic 
sodium ethoxide solution and the resultant additive product (compare 
Binz and Schadel, A., 1912, i, 317) shaken with a solution of zinc 
hydroxide in ammonia together with an excess of saturated alcoholic 
solution of ammonia, the resulting blue liquid after acidification with 
dilute hydrochloric acid deposits iminoindigotin hydrochloride; the 
sulphate is also sparingly soluble. The parent substance is evidently 
more reactive than indigotin, for the blue solution obtained before 
acidification can be completely oxidised by air to a brown substance, 
whilst hydrogen sulphide reduces the solution to a vat which on re* 
oxidation yields, not the imine, but a new substance which dissolves in 
alkali to a red, and in alcohol to a brown, solution. The iminoindigo¬ 
tin hydrochloride can be reduced by gentle warming with sodium 
hyposulphite, giving a greyish-white Isxico-compound, The aqueous 
solution of the hydrochloride itself dyes wool and mordanted cotton, 
producing similar shades to indigotin. 

If the blue solution obtained by the interaction of the additive 
compound of sodium ethoxide and indigotin with zinc hydroxide and 
ammonia is treated with much water instead of with acid, a zinc salt, 
(O l6 H 10 ON 8 ) 2 Zn, a bluish-green, amorphous substance, soluble in 
chloroform and acetone, is obtained. This acid character of imino¬ 
indigotin is different from the power by which indigotin forms additive 
compounds because the colour is relatively unaffected. 

The free iminoindigotin, O 16 H n ON 0 (compare Thiele and Pickard, 
A., 1898, i, 493), was obtained most satisfactorily by reducing the 
sulphate with aqueous sodium hydroxide and hyposulphite and re¬ 
oxidising the yellow solution; the deep blue product is obtained 
crystalline with difficulty, and decomposes without melting; it is 
probably not a pure substance, but possibly a mixture of isomerides, so 

that the formula 0. H >>0; C<jjg>aH ( must be accepted 

with reserve. The formation of the substance however, seems to 
supply further evidence in favour of the view that one-half of the 
indigotin molecule is more reactive than the second (compare Claasz, 
A., 1912, i, 513). 

The halogen-indigotins, also indigo-red and “ thioindigo,” likewise 
form imino-derivatives, whilst by applying methylamine in the original 
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reaction a methylimino-product can be obtained. These substances 
also are possibly not homogeneous, and like iminoindigotin, exhibit 
both acidic and bahic tendency. D. F. T. 

Syntheses in the Fatty Aromatic Series. X. Derivatives 
of Diaryl Paraffins. Julius yon Braun, H. Deutsch, and 
0. Koscielski (Her., 3913, 46, 1511—1526).—Attempts to prepare 
definite substitution products of diaryl paraffins by sulphonation, 
chlorination, or nitration have been only partly successful, the 
compounds obtained showing little tendency to crystallise or to distil 
without decomposition; 4 :4-dicarboxylic acids have been prepared by 
the use of oxalyl chloride, but the corresponding amides do not yield 
any considerable quantity of amines when subjected to Hofmann’s 
reaction. Further attempts to prepare symmetrically substituted 
dinitro-derivatives have met with slight success, but well characterised 
tetranitro-derivatives, C 6 H 8 (N0 2 ) 2 * [CH 2 ] a . , 0 fl H s (N0 2 )2, have been 
obtained. 

A method of obtaining mono-substituted derivatives of diaryl 
paraffins consists in the condensation of acyl derivatives of chlorinated 
bases with benzene in the presence of aluminium chloride (compare 
A., 1912, i, 688), a reaction which is remarkable, since the corresponding 
nitro-derivatives appear to be unsuitable for the Friedel-Crafts 
reaction. If, however, the chlorine atom is in the 8- or €-position with 
respect to the benzene nucleus, hydrogen chloride is almost entirely 
eliminated from within the molecule. 

4 -Benzoylaminodibenzyl, m. p. 170—171°, is obtained in almost theor¬ 
etical yield by the condensation of jj-benzoylaminophenylethyl chloride 
with benzene in the presence of aluminium chloride, and is readily 
transformed into p-amino&ibenzyl, colourless leaflets, which are stable to 
light, m. p. 48°. The latter forms a hydrochloride, leaflets, m. p. 210° 
after darkening at 205°, a platinichloride, m. p. 286—289° according to 
the rate of heating and after darkening from 200°, a carbamide , 
CH 2 Ph-0%C e H 4 -NH-C0-NH 2 , 

m. p. 155°, and a phemylthiocarbamide, m. p. 154°. The constitution of 
p-aminodibenzyl follows from its transformation into dibenzyl by the 
successive action of nitrous acid and stannous chloride. 4 -IododAbenzyl, 
m. p. 44—45°, b. p. 210°/10 mm. (slight decomp.), reacts with sodium 
in much the same manner as does iodobenzene, but more slowly than 
the latter with copper powder or magnesium. 4 -Hydroxydibenzyl 
forms yellow leaflets, m. p. 90°, and yields a yellow sodium salt with 
concentrated sodium hydroxide and a benzoyl derivative, m. p. 99°. 
Dibemylrk-carboxybnitrUe is an oil which slowly solidifies when pre¬ 
served, and is transformed by hydrochloric acid at 120° into 
dibenzyl-Arcarbozylic acid, leaflets, m. p. 165°. The azo-dyes obtained 
from amino- and hydroxydibenzyl closely resemble those obtained from 
jp-toluidine and ^-cresol, so that the authors are frd to the conclusion 
that the number of groups present is of greater importance for the 
alteration of colour than is the increase in weight of a group already 
present. 

jp-Nitrophenylethyl chloride, even after protracted treatment with 
benzene and aluminium chloride, yields oily products which still 
contain chlorine, and from which a uniform, chlorine-free nitro- 
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compound cannot be isolated. ^Nitrophenylpr jpyl chloride behaves 
in a similar manner. 

jp-Benzoylaminophenylpropyl chloride condenses with benzene in the 
presence of aluminium chloride to yield an oily product, which, when 
hydrolysed by hydrochloric acid at 150°, gives a colourless, mobile 
base , b. p. 95—110°/17 mm., which is probably aminohydrindene, 

NH s -0 6 H 8 <Qg 2 >CBT 2 (benzoyl derivative, m. p. 161°), and p-amino- 

diphmylpropane , b. p. 210—225°/18 mm. (slight decomp.). The latter 
does not solidify when preserved during several months. It forms a 
picrate, benzoyl and m-nitrobenzoyl derivative, all of which are oily. 
The hydrochloride has m. p, 195°. When heated with methyl iodide 
(about 4 mols.) and sodium hydroxide, jo-atninodiphenylpropane yields 
the corresponding quaternary iodide, Ph'[OH 8 yC b H 4 *NMe 8 r, colourless 
needles, m. p. 179—180°, and pdiTnethylamimdiphenylpropane, b. p. 
221—222°/17 mm. The latter is best obtained in the pure state by 
decomposition of the quaternary iodide in a vacuum, p -Hydroxy- 
diphenylpropame has b. p. 215—220°/18 mm. 

o-Aminodiphenylpropane, in contrast to the corresponding ^com¬ 
pound, yields a solid m -nitrobenzoyl derivative, m. p. 137°, Even with 
a large excess of methyl iodide it gives solely the tertiary amine , b. p. 
177—183°/17 mm. (slight decomp.), which, although viscous, does not 
solidify. 

p -Benzoylammophenylamyl chloride , m. p. 210—212°, reacts with 
benzene and aluminium chloride to yield a product the nitrogen content 
of which is too high fot a normal condensation product (see above). 

Only minimal amounts of substance could be obtained by the 
condensation of acyl derivatives of chloro-bases with thiophen. 

The action of oxalyl chloride on a solution of a^-diphenylhexane in 
carbon disulphide in the presence of aluminium chloride results in the 
isolation of the dicarboxylic acid, C0 2 H*0 6 H 4 *[CH 2 ] e *C 6 H 4 *C0 2 H, 
m. p. 303—304°, the potassium salt of which is sparingly soluble in 
water, whilst the sodium and ammonium salts are more soluble. The 
corresponding amide , m. p, 178°, like the diamide of diphenyloctane- 
dicarboxylic acid, is converted by bromine and alkali into a dark 
amorphous mass from which practically nothing can be extracted by 
acids. 

Reduction of the oily product obtained by the nitration of diphenyl- 
hexane leads to a basic substance, which, when benzoylated, yields a 
benzoyl derivative of indefinite m. p. The latter may be resolved by 
alcohol into two isomeric portions, the less soluble of which, m. p. 212°, 
is probably mainly^'-dibenzoylaminodiphenylhexane, and is conveited 
by hydrochloric acid at 140° into a hydrochloride, C 18 FJ 38 N 2 C1 2 , which 
melts indefinitely at about 205°. The more soluble portion has 
m. p. 174°. 

It is noteworthy, that although the homologues of benzyl chloride 
readily condense in the presence of sodium with formation of diaryl 
paraffins, a similar reaction does not occur when the benzene nucleus 
contains a nitro- or bonzoylamino-group* 

The preparation of tetranitro-derivatives of diarylparaffins (compare 
Bursche and Wollemann, this vol., i, 171) is best effected by gradual 
addition of the hydrocarbon to nitric acid (D 1*52) at -15°. The 
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mixture is allowed to remain for half an hour in ice and then 
during two hours at the ordinary temperature, after which it is 
heated for a few minutes on the water-bath and then poured into 
water. In this manner diphenylhexane yields 2:4:2': 4 '-tetrcmitro- 
a£diphmylhevxt>ne, colourless needles, m. p. 90°, which, on oxida¬ 
tion with chromic acid, is converted into 2 :4-dinitrobenzoic acid. 
Similarly, tetrcmitro-fir)-dipftMyloctm6 f m. p. 145—146 c , and tetranitro- 
a£rdipheny1r(3: €-dimethylhexane, m. p. 112°, are obtained from the 
corresponding hydrocarbons. Reduction of 2:4:2': 4'-tetranitro-a£- 
diphenylhexane in ammoniical alcoholic solution by means of hydrogen 
sulphide yields mainly dinitrodiwmnodiphenylhexcme, in which the two 
amino-groups are probably in the para-position to the hexamethylene 
chain. (Its hydrochloride was also examined.) Smaller quantities of 
trimtroaminodiphenylhexam, m. p. 126—127°, and of an isomeric 
dinUrodnammoddphenylliexane, m. p. 150—151°, in which the amino- 
groups are probably in the ortho-position to the hexamethylene chain, are 
also formed. 2 :4:2': ^'-TetraramimdipJienylheaxine, needles, m. p. 138°, is 
obtained by the reduction of 2:4:2': 4'-tetranitrodiphenylhexane by 
tm and hydrochloric acid. The hydrochloride, m. p. 275°, picrate, 
needles, m. p. 213—215°, benzoyl derivative, which is not melted at 
280°, and tetrabenzylidene derivative, m. p. 151°, were investigated. The 
base is converted by an excess of boiling acetic anhydride into its 
tetrarObceiyl derivative, m. p. 270°; acetylation by glacial acetic acid, in 
the presence of a few drops of water, gives a diacetyl compound, leaflets, 
m. p. 167°. 

TetrframiM-fiTpdiphmyloctme, 

0 6 H 8 (NH 2 ) s -0HMe-[0H 2 ] 4 -0HMe‘0 6 H3(NH s ) a , 
colourless leaflets, m. p. 131°, is obtained in a similar manner from the 
corresponding tetramtro-compound. H. W. 

Syntheses in the Fatty-Aromatic Series. XI. Double Dye- 
stuflfe from DiarylparafBns. Julius von Braun and 0. Kosoielski 
(Ber,, 1913, 46, 1526—1529).—The authors have investigated the 
effect of the repetition of one and the same chromophore in an organic 
molecule on the intensity and nature of the colour [compare preceding 
abstract]. They have prepared double dyes in the azo-, triphenyl- 
methane-, indamine, and azine series, and do not flud any noticeable 
difference between them and the corresponding mono-dyes. 

2:4:2': 4'-Tetra-amino-a£4iphenylhexane and tetra-amino-^-di- 
phenyloctane when dissolved in dilute acid and treated with 
sodium nitrite yield reddish-brown colorations exactly similar to that 
given by 2:4-tolylenediamine under similar conditions. On keep¬ 
ing, or immediately in concentrated solution, the “ Yesuvines ” 
separate as amorphous, dark brown powders which were not further 
investigated. When 2:4:2': 4'-tetra-amino-a£-diphenylhexane is 
treated with benzenedi&zonium chloride (2 mols.), the bis-cJvrysoidine 
separates as a red precipitate. The free base, 

C c H 12 [0 6 H 2 (17H 2 ) 2 -N 2 Ph] 2 , 

is a yellow, crystalline powder, m. p, 148—150°. The shades given by 
bis-chrysoidine and by the products derived from tolylenediamine 
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and tetra-aminodiphenyloctane are scarcely distinguishable from one 
another. 

Tolylenediamine condenses with Michler’s hydrol in acetic acid 
solution to yield the base, OH(0 6 H 4 *NMo 2 )2 , C fl H 3 M!e(NH 2 ) 2 , m. p. 
156—158°. The corresponding acetyl derivative has m. p. 200°, and 
is oxidised by lead peroxide to a product which dyes cotton a pure 
green. The similar leuco -base, obtained from 2:4:2': 4'-tetra-amino- 
a£-diphenylhexane and Michler’s hydrol (2 mols.), 

O 0 H 12 [O 6 H s (NH 2 ) 2 -CH(C 8 H 8 -NMe s ) 3 ] a , 
has m. p. 222°. With acetic anhydride it yields a tetra-acetyl derivative, 
m. p. 255—256°, which is oxidised by lead peroxide. The dye so 
obtained has precisely the same colour as that obtained from 
tolylenediamine in solutions of similar concentration, and yields 
precisely the same shades on cotton. 

Amorphous dyes are obtained by the condensation of 2 : 4 :2': 4'-tetra- 
amino-af-diphenyl hexane or tetra-aminodiphenyloctane with nitrosodi- 
methylaniline hydrochloride. These give blue colours on the fibres 
indistinguishable from those obtained with tolylene-blue. When an 
aqueous solution of these dyes is boiled, the colour changes to red. 
The “ double-reds ’* so obtained dye the fibres in practically the same 
shades as tolylene red. H. W. 

Amines Derived from Proteins: The Peptamines Gly cyl-phydr- 
oxyphenylethylamine, Alanyl-^hydroxyphenylethylamine, 
and 4 - Glycyl-/5-aminoethylglyoxalme. Markus Guggenheim 
(Biochem. % Zeitsch., 1913, 61, 369—387).—It is known that by the 
scission of carbon dioxide from certain amino-acids, such as tyrosine 
and histidine, bases of pharmacological interest are obtained. The 
author has consequently undertaken the investigation of similar 
products from peptides, and with this object has prepared synthetically 
the substances named above. By the action of chioroacetyi chloride 
on p-hydroxyphenylethylamine, chloroacetyl-^-hydroxyphenylethylamine, 
O 10 H X2 O 2 NCl, m. p. 109°, is obtained, which by the action of aqueous 
ammonia yields glycyl^-hydroxyphenylethylamine, O 10 H 14 O 2 N 2 , m. p. 
136°. By the action of bromopropionyl chloride on ^-hydroxyphenyl- 
ethylamine, 

Ci X H x 4 p 2 NBr, 

m. p. 98°, was obtained, which yields on treatment with ammonia 
di-cdanyl-p-ltydroxyphAnylethylamim, C n H 16 0 2 N 2 , m. p. 116°. By a 
similar series of reactions, bglycyl-famiiioethylglyoxaline, 

^^h>o-°h s >ch 2 -nh- co -°h s -nh 2) 

was obtained, the hydrochloride of which melted with decomposition at 
250°. The pharmacological action of these substances was investigated 
and compared with the actions of yi-hydroxyphenylethylamine and 
4-y3-aminoethylgly oxaline. The conjugated products have a similar 
peripheral action on smooth muscle as the simple ba&es, but the effect is 
much weaker. The actions were investigated on the uterus, surviving 
small intestine, the frog’s heart, etc., and on the blood-pressures, and 
the effects are illustrated by numerous tracings. S. B. S. 

VOL. OlV. i. 3 / 
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Purines. X. 6 :8-Dioxy-2-methylthiolpurine and 8-Amino- 
6-oxy-2-methylthiolpurine. Carl 0. Johns and Emil J. Baumann 
(J. Biol . CAem., 1913, 14, 381—388),—The first orthodiaminoalkyl- 
thiolpyrimidine has been prepared and condensed to a purine. Tho 
presence of the cuethylthiol group instead of sulphur modified the 
properties of the new compound, 4:5-diamino-6-methyl thiol-6- 
pyrimidone (I). Instead of combining with thioearbamide to form a 
thiopurine, as 4:5-diamino-2-thio-6-pyrimidone does (this vol., i, 
657), it gave an aminopurine (II), which is accounted for by assum¬ 
ing that the thioearbami lo is fiist transformed into guanidine thio¬ 
cyanate. The latter substance is, indeed, the beat reagent to use for 
the preparation of the aminopurine, which may even be obtained by 
employing ammonium thiocyanate. This is remarkable in view of the 
fact that a similar condensation between other diaminopyrimidines 
and guanidine salts could not be realised. 


-CO 

8 -SMe CrNJEL - 

- fi *. H >° 0 

(HI.) 


IjTH-<j)0 

' SMe C*NHo 


i 


(I.) 


-B 


NHo 



>ONH 2 


4-Amino-2-methyIthiol-6-pyrimidone (A., 1905, i, 836) is best ob¬ 
tained by using methyl sulphate instead of methyl iodide. When it is 
dissolved in water with sodium nitrite and then acidified with acetic 


acid, 5-nitro80-4:-amino-2-m6tkylthiol-6'pyrirnidon6, C 6 H 6 0 2 N 4 S, is pre¬ 
cipitated as a white solid, which gives a blue solution in acids and 
a red in alkalis, and decomposes at 255°. It was reduced to 4 :5 -diamino- 
2-metkylthiol- 6 -pyrimidone (I), by means of ammonium sulphide, only 
just sufficient to discharge the red colour due to the nitroso-compound 
befog added. The substance was dried at 30—40°, and formed 
colourless crystals, m. p. 211°, which condense with carbamide to form 
6 : 8^ioxy-2-methylthiolpwrim (III) as a granular powder which gives 
the murexide reaction, is unaltered at 320°, and hydrolyses with 
difficulty to uric acid. 8-Amino-b-oxy-S-methylthiolpwnne (II) is also 
stable at 320°, gives the murexide reaction, and is hydrolysed by acids 
but not by alkalis, to uric acid. J, 0. W. 


Action of Azoimide on Thiooarbimides and Oarbixnides. 
Constitution of Azoimide. V, E. Olivebi-MandalA and E. Noto 
(QazzeUa, 1913, 43, i, 304—315).—By the action of azoimide on 
ethylcarbimide the authors have obtained ethyicarbamazide, and from 
phenylcarbimide, phenylcarbamazoimide, identical with that of Curtius 
and Hofmann (A., 1896, i, 648). From these results the authors 
consider it probable that azoimide and the azoimides should have the 
same structure, and they give reasons for preferring the cyclic formula 

for azoimide to the chain formula which has been suggested. 

By the action of azoimide on phenylthiocarbimide, one of two 
substances is obtained according to the temperature of reaction; at 
40°, one molecule of azoimide reacts, yielding 4-pheny]-3-thiotetrazoline 
of Freund and Hempel (A., 1895, i, 193), whilst at 60—70° two 
molecules of azoimide are involved. 
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Ethylcarbamazoimide, NHEt*CO*N s , prepared in ethereal solution, 
has b. p. 90°/28 mm., m. p. 10—14 °; it forms large, tabular crystals. 
Its reactions are similar to those of other azoimides containing the 
group ’NITCONg. The action of water yields ethylamine azoimide, 
whilst alkalis yield ethylamine; the action of aniline on the sub¬ 
stance leads to the formation of s-phenylethylcarbamide and aniline 
azoimide. 


The action of azoimide on phenylthiocarbimide in ethereal solution 
is only complete at 40—50° (under pressure). When the phenyl- 
thiotetrazoline produced is dissolved in warm xylene, a decomposition 
occurs and triphenylisomelamine, m. p. 190°, is obtained. Hofmann 
(A., 1886, 233) gave m. p. 185°. Triphenylteomelamine platinichloride, 
C 21 H 18 N 6 ,H s PlCl 6 , was also prepared. 

When an ethereal solution of azoimide and phenylthiocarbimide 
is heated under pressure at 60—70° for twenty- 



four hours, a substance, 0 7 H r H 7 S, is produced, 
which crystallises in soft, shining scales m. p. 
158—159°. When it is boiled with 50% potassium 
hydroxide, it yields azoimide and the thiooarbimide. 
Alcoholic sodium hydroxide eliminates 1 molecule 


of azoimide, yielding thiolphenyltetrazole, in. p. 
150°. In view of these reactions the annexed structural formula is 


probable for the new substance. 


R. V. S. 


Supposed Isomerism of BenzeneazoresorcinoL Arthur 
Hantzsch ( Ber 1913, 46, 1556—1557).—Two isomeric forms of 
benzeneazoresorcinol have been described by Will andPukall (A., 1887, 
660). The product, m. p. 16 l c , is, in reality, a hydrate containing 
JH 2 0, which can only be removed with difficulty. The dehydrated 
product has m. p. 169—170°, in agreement with that (170°) of the 
supposed i&omeride. A very unstable monohydrate is obtained when 
acetic acid is added to a cooled alkaline solution of benzeneazo¬ 
resorcinol. H. W. 


[Preparation of Aminoazo-derivatives of Aromatic m-Di- 
amines.] Badische Anilin- & Soda-Fabrik (D.R.-P. 258653).— 
It is found that 2:4-diaminophenetole, 2 :4-diaminoanisoIe, or other 
ethers of 2 : 4-diaminophenols readily undergo bisdiazotis&tion by the 
ordinary methods, and when coupled with 2 mols. of a wi-diamine- 
(substituted or otherwise) furnish brownish-red compounds . 2 :4- 

JDiaminoanisoh and 2:4 - diaminophenetole form colourless needles with 
m. p. 67—68°. 

The nitro-ethers can be prepared as described by Willgerodt (A., 1879, 
ii, 716), and are readily reduced by the ordinary methods. 

F. M. G. M. 

Nature of the Yellow and Bed Heli&nthine Solutions and 
Ohromoisomerism of Aminoazo-salta. Arthur Hantzsch (Ber., 
1913, 46, 1537—1556).—The solid, red helianthine is dissolved, not 
only by alkalis, but by all indifferent solvents in the form of yellow 
helianthine. Bed helianthine solutions are only formed in the 

3^2 
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presence of hydrogen ions. Yellow lieliauthine solutions are there¬ 
fore obtained in the absence of hydrogen ions and not merely in the 
presence of hydroxyl ions. 

Yellow heli&nthines and red helianthines, as internal sulphonates, are 
optically very similar to the yellow and red chromoisomeric salts of 
aminoazobenzenes with acids. The generally very unstable, yellow 
acid salts are optically quite distinct from the yellow salts of the type 
N 2 Ph*0 6 H 4 - NMe 3 X, the absorption of which resembles thatof azobenzene, 
and cannot therefore possess the analogous constitution 
N 2 Ph-0 6 H 4 -3me 2 ,HX. 

Since the quinonoid character of the red salts, NHPk*N:C 6 H 4 INR 2 X, 
is established by the analogy of their absorption with that of 
magenta the yellow salts must have the formula 

c 6 h 5 -nhx:n-c 6 h 4 -nb 2 

if structural isomerism is assumed. More probably, however, the 
yellow silts are themselves quinonoid, since they show a quinonoid 
band similar to that of the red salts and the aniline dyes, and hence 
must be regarded as valency isomerides of the red salts, thus: 

o a H 5 -FH-N:o<^~^>o:N<|_ x 

Yellow salts. _ 

c 6 h 6 -nh-n:o<^^>9-nb s . 

Red salts. 


This conception leads to the adoption of a quinonoid structure for 
the corresponding aminoazobenzenes, C 0 H 6 -N*XIC 0 H 4 IIjvrR 2) since the 

latter yield spectra closely analogous to those of the yellow acid 
salts. 

Iu a similar manner, the transformation of yellow methyl-orange 
into red helianthine probably takes place in the following stages : The 
yellow sodium salt present in the alkaline solution is transformed by 
neutralisation of the alkali into the corresponding free acid (1) which 
immediately passes into the yellow internal salt (2) by wandering of 
the hydrogen atom ; this yellow helianthine is converted by acid into 
the red valency isomeride (3), which, in the presence of a large excess of 
add, passes into the analogously constituted red hydrochloride (4). 



Whilst the dialkylaminobenzenes, including the halogenalkylates, 
which are incapable of isomerisation yield three series of salts, the 
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simple aminoazobenzenes can yield also a fourth graphite-black series 
which are possibly constituted according to the formula 

o 6 h 5 -nh(hx):n:c 6 h 4 :nh. 

Bed helianthines are best obtained in the pure condition by means 
of their pyridine salts, which, when dried at 100°, lose pyridine, leaving 
the pure heiianthine. 

Eifiyl dimethylanUineazobenzoate , NMe 2 , 0 e H 4 *N 2 *0 e H 4 *00 2 Et, forms 
leaflets of a reddish-golden colour, m. p. 160°. H. W. 


[Preparation of Compounds Containing 3:4-Dihydro- 
1 :4-oxazdne-3-one Ring.] Aktien-Gesellschaft fur Anilin- 
Fabrikation (D.R.-P. 259700).—When the azo-compounds obtained 
from 1 -amino-2-naphthoxyacctic acids or 2-aminophenoxyacetic acids 
which contain an alkyl or alkylozy-group in the meta-position are treated 
with acids, they lose water and furnish cyclic compounds accoxding 

to the following 


XNINf^O-CHj-OOjH 




yv yv scheme; and dyes 
XNIW Y NCHg in which X is 
Mel X iCO represented by 




compounds are described in the original. 


represented by 
benzidine and 
other amino - 
F. M. G. M. 


Amount of 7-Tyrosine in Proteins and the Accuracy of the 
Estimation of this Amino-acid. Emil Abderhalden (Zntsch. 
Physiol, Chem, 9 1913,85, 91. Compare this vol., i, 409). —£-Hydroxy- 
proline, like tyrobine, shows a blue coloration with the Folin-Denis 
reagent. The preparation used had [a]?? -72*37°. A synthetic 
product made by Leuchs has [o]g -76°, whereas the value usually 
given is [a]j» -81°. Since tryptophan and hydroxytryptophan also 
react with the Folin-Denis reagent, their method for estimating 
tyrosine is of no value. E. F. A. 


The Oxidative Degradation of the Proteins. Otto Eisler 
(Biochem. Z&itsch., 1913, 51, 26—44).—On oxidation of proteins with 
calcium permanganate, “ peroxyprotic ” acids are produced, which, 
according to von Furth, undergo hydrolysis with barium hydroxide 
with scission of oxalic acid, yielding deaminoprotic acids, which on 
further oxidation with permanganate yield “ kyroprotic acids. These, 
on treatment with barium hydroxide yield deaminokyroprotic acids. 
The deaminokyroprotic acid from caseinogen was prepared and 
described. The mercury salt contained 18*35% C, 2*62% H, 5 04% N, 
0*4% S, 59*3% Hg, 1*7% amino-acid nitrogen (estimated by van 
Slyke’s method), and 0*44% basic nitrogen. The probable con¬ 
stitution of this acid is discussed by the author. Sericoin was also 
prepared from silk-waste by Weyl’s method. This also was submitted 
to oxidation by calcium permanganate, and the product hydrolysed by 
barium hydroxide. The substance thus obtained could not be oxidised 
further by permanganate in the cold. The mercury salt contained 
8*02% O, 1*06% E, 3*40% N, 12*85% O, and 74*67% Hg. The amino- 
acid nitrogen was 2*21%, and the basic nitrogen 1*72%. The high 
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percentages of the latter and of the mercury are remarkable. They 
indicate that the simpler amino-acid groups are removed by oxidation, 
leaving the more basic groups intact, which seems to show that the 
protein is built up by branched chains from a more stable residue of 
diamino-acids. S. B. S. 


The Amounts of Indole Produced by the Artificial Digestion 
or Putrefaction of Various Proteins. Waclaw von Moraczewski 
(j Biochem. Zeitsch., 1913, 51, 340—354),—The amount of indole 
obtainable from various proteins by successive digestion with pepsin, 
trypsin, and putrefactive bacteria, both under the simplest conditions 
and in the presence of various foreign substances, such as fats, sugars, 
bile, etc., was estimated. The results are tabulated. S. B. S. 


Haemoglobin. The Magnesium Derivative of Mesopor- 
phyrin. Jean Zaleski (Ber., 1913, 46, 1687—1691).—In order 
to introduce magnesium into mesoporphyrin (compare Willstatter and 
Fors4n, this vol., i, 499), the substance is treated with magnesium, 
methyl or ethyl iodide, and a trace of iodine in ethereal solution ; the 
piuduct is a compound , 0 88 H 46 0 3 N 4 Mg, or C S9 H 4S 0 3 N 4 Mg, m. p. 335°, 
which in its absorption bands and easy scission of magnesium on 
treatment with dilute acid closely resembles rhodophyllin (Willstatter, 
A., 1908, i, 198); the substance, m. p. near 288°, obtained by elimina¬ 
tion of magnesium, is distinct from the ethyl ester of mesoporphyrin 
originally token. D. F. T. 


Methsemoglobin. B&.A von Reinbold (Zeitsch. physiol Ckem., 
1913, 85, 250—285).—It is regarded as established that methsamo- 

globin takes a middle position between hydroxyhaemoglobin, Hb<^?, 


and reduced haemoglobin, Hb. It is uncertain whether it has Zeynek’s 
foi mula Hb(OH) 2 or Kuster’s formula Hb-OH. 

it is now proved by spectrophotometric and gasometric measure¬ 
ments that the reaction between potassium ferricyanide and hydroxy- 
haemoglobin is quantitative, one molecule of the cyanide being required 
to displace a molecule of oxygen as shown by the equation 

Hb<V + K 8 FeOy B +H g O - Hb-OH+E^HFeOy,,+0* 
which is in agreement with Krister’s formula. E. F. A. 


Keratin of White Human Hair. Hans Buchtala ( Zeitsch . 
physiol . Chem ., 1913, 85, 246—249).—The result of hydrolysing white 
human hair is as follows: Glycine, 9*12; alanine, 6*88; leucine, 12*12 ; 
glutamic acid, 8*0; phenylalanine, 0*62; tyrosine, 3*3, and cystine, 
11*55% The amounts of cystine, glycine, and alanine are abnormally 
large. Hair keratin closely resembles that from sheep’s wool. 

E. F. A. 


Keratin of the S cedes of Manis japordca. Hans Buchtala 
(Zeitsch, physiol Chem 1913, 85, 241—245).—The keratin of Mams 
japonica yields amino-acids on hydrolysis, namely, glycine 1*33%, 
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alanine 120%, valine 4%, leucine 10 25%, ’proline 3*5%, glutamic acid, 
3*5%, phenylalanine 2*67%, tyrosine 13%, and cystine 4*5%. The 
amount of alanine is abnormal, other keratins yielding 1*2%—1*8%. 
The proportion of tyrosine is likewise unusually large. E. F. A. 

Keratin of Snake Skins (Boa Constrictor and Python). Hans 
Buchtala (Zeitsch. physiol L Chem ., 1913, 85, 335—340).—The distribu¬ 
tion of the nitrogen and the percentage of certain monoamino-acids 
is determined in the keratin of snake skins, and compared with that 
in other keratins. The distribution of the nitrogen is much the same 
in all keratins, but they differ widely in the proportions of the 
individual amino-acids which they contain. Snake-skin keratin 
contains a high proportion of tyrosine and leucine. E. F. A. 

Action of Quinones on Wool and Other Protein Substances. 
Wilhelm Fahrxon {Zeitsch, angew. Chem,., 1913, 26, 328. Compare 
ibid,, 1909, 22, 2138).—A claim for priority against Scharvin (this vol„ 
i, 661). H. W. 

Reactions on Dyeing Animal Fibres. Wilhelm Suida {Zeitsch, 
physiol . Chem., 1913, 85, 308—323).—Wool loses more of its substance 
in a faintly acid bath than in a neutral bath when heated under the 
conditions usual for dyeing. The difference is especially marked on 
subsequent treatment with an alkaline bath. Wool in both cases 
mainly gives up basic substances to the bath, so that, normally, during 
dyeing the wool itself becomes acid. 

When wool is heated with phenols and acetic acid, the presence of 
the phenol on the fabric cannot be established, using ferric chloride. 
The substituted nitrophenols dye the wool, the intensity increasing 
with the acidity of the phenol. These colours are readily removed by 
faintly alkaline washes. 

Wool fixes phenolcarboxylic acids, but no ferric chloride reaction is 
shown, indicating that the phenylhydroxyl group has combined with 
some constituent of the wool. 

Whereas p-benzoquinone, toluquinone, o- 3 : 6-xyloquinone, etc., in a 
weak acetic acid bath dye wool intensely, p-2: 5- and m-2 :5-xylo- 
quinone, also thymoquinone, anthraquinone, and phenanthraquinone 
have no such action. The active para-quinones all contain the grouping 
-OO*0HI0H*0O", which is absent from the inactive quinones. 

Naphthazarin, a dihydroxy-a-naphthaquinone, dyes wool a deep 
violet-brown. The colour is not removed even by strong ammonia. 

The quinones are supposed to give rise to quinoneanilide-like 
compounds with the amino-substances of the wool. Silk is not dyed 
so quickly by quinones as wool, E. F. A. 

Precipitation of Enzymes from their Solutions by Moist 
Aluminium Hydroxide. William H. Welker and John Marshall 
(/. Amer, Chem, Soc., 1913, 35, 822).—When solutions of the following 
enzymes were shaken with moist aluminium hydroxide, the enzymes 
were quantitatively removed: peroxydase and oxydase (aqueous 
extract of potato), pepsin (aqueous or 0*2% HC1 solution), rennin 
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(aqueous solution), trypsin (0'5% Na 2 G0 8 solution, 30% alcoholic 
extract of pancreas, or 30% alcoholic extract of pancreas containing 
an equal volume of 1% Na 2 C0 8 ), and amylase and lipase (30% alcoholic 
extract of pancreas). The amylase of saliva was not completely 
removed by this treatment; the filtrate was capable of converting 
starch paste into soluble starch, but could not effect further hydrolysis. 
Pepsinogen could be precipitated quantitatively, but only with great 
difficulty. E. G. 

Action of Hydrogen Chloride and Ammonia G-as on Inver- 
tase. VI. Theodor Panzer (Zeitsch.physiol Qhsm., 1913,85,225—230. 
Compare this vol., i, 113, 541, 662).—Invertase, when treated in turn 
with dry hydrogen chloride and dry ammonia, does not recover its 
hydrolytic activity. The groups destroyed by the acid are not 
restored when this is neutralised as is the case with diastase. This 
behaviour is regarded as further evidence in favour of the formation 
of anhydride by the action of the acid. E. F. A. 

Action of Nitrous Oxide on Invertase. VIII. Theodor 
Panzer ( Zeitsch . physiol . Ckem., 1913, 85, 392—398).—On subjecting 
invertase to the action of dry nitrous oxide, oxidation takes place, and 
subsequently a little nitrous oxide is fixed by the enzyme. The hydro¬ 
lytic activity of the enzyme is not affected. The treatment increases 
the acidity of the enzyme, although in one instance the acidity 
decreased. The amount of amide and amino-nitrogen is less after 
treatment. The experiments again emphasise the difference between 
invertase and diastase. E. F. A. 

Action of Hydrogen Chloride and Ammonia on Dias¬ 
tase. V. Theodor Panzer (Zeitsch, physiol Chsm 1913, 85, 
97—111).—Theaction of dry hydrogen chloride and ammonia separately 
on diastase has already been studied (compare this vol., i, 113, 
541). The enzyme has now been treated first with hydrogen 
chloride, and then with an excess of dry ammonia gas. The resulting 
increase in weight, acidity and nitrogen, shown by means of formalde¬ 
hyde, was the same as when the enzyme was acted on by ammonia 
alone. The treatment with ammonia restores the hydrolytic activity 
of the diastase, whereas if the enzyme, after treatment with hydrogen 
chloride, is neutralised with aqueous ammonia, it remains inactive. 

E.F. A. 


Action of Nitrous Oxide on Diastase. VH. Theodor Panzer 
(Zeitsch. physiol Chem., 1913, 85, 292—307).—Dry nitrous oxide gas 
was passed over diastase in the manner described for hydrogen chloride 
or ammonia. Whereas an enzyme preparation containing milk sugar 
absorbed about 3% of the gas, a purified enzyme material absorbed 
three times this amount. Only a small quantity of the gas can be 
pumped off in a vacuum. The nitrous oxide does not cause either 
hydrolytic decomposition or anhydride formation. The hydrolytic 
activity of the purified enzyme is largely destroyed by the treatment, 
but the presence of the milk sugar protects the enzyme from harm. 

E. F. A. 
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Action of Salts of Metals on the Saccharification of Starch 
by Amylolytic Ferments. 0, Gerber ( Bud . Zentr . , 1913, 42, 
265—268; from Compt . Bmd . Soc . Biol . Paris , 1911, 70,139,391,547, 
724, 726, 728).—Alkali salts of monobasic acids increase the rate of 
saccharification when present in small amounts, whilst large amounts 
have a retarding effect; acid salts act similarly to the corresponding 
acids. The salts of monobasic organic acids act similarly; the 
retarding effect increases with the mol. wt. 

Magnesium salts in small amounts have no action, and larger 
amounts have a retarding effect. Manganese, ferric and aluminium 
salts have a quickening effect in small amounts, and a retarding effect 
when present in large quantities. Ferrous salts retard or inhibit 
saccharification according to the amount. 

Cadmium and zinc in very small amounts have a retarding effect, 
whilst moderate amounts inhibit saccharification. Still larger amounts, 
up to a certain point, are, however, favourable. Similar results were 
obtained with copper and gold salts. 

Salts of platinum and palladium in very small amounts are 
favourable; the action is very suddenly reversed as the amounts 
increase. N. H. J. M. 

Synthesis of Glucosides of the Alcohols by means of 
Emulsin; Reversibility of Ferment Actions. ]5mile Bourquelot 
and Marc Bridel (Ann. Chim . Phys ., 1913, [viii], 28, 145—218).— 
A r4sum£ and discussion of results already recorded in the following 
abstracts: 1906, ii, 386; 1911, i, 1053; 1912, i, 522, 592, 593, 672, 
738, 790, 928, 946; this vol., i, 212, 303. T. A. H. 

Behaviour of Emulsin in Presence of Pyridine. GAza 
ZbmplAn ( Zeitsch . physiol . Chsm ., 1913, 85, 415—426).—^-Glucosides 
are hydrolysed by emulsin in presence of 12% of pyridine. When the 
proportion of pyridine is increased, hydrolysis is retarded, and ceases 
in 20% solution. In presence of pyridine, amygdalin is converted into 
isoamygdalin. £. F. A. 

Use of Increasing Proportions of Dextrose in the Bio¬ 
chemical Synthesis of 0-Methylglucoside. Influence of the 
G-lucoside Formed on the Arrest of the Reaction. Emile 
Bourquelot and 35k. Yerdon. ( Comp > t . rend . 9 1913, 156, 1638—1640; 
JPh & nn . Chim .) 1913, [vii], 7, 575—579).—In methyl alcohol (70%) 
the quantity of glucoside formed increases proportionately as the 
quantity of dextrose in solution increases up to 12%, above which the 
amount of glucoside formed diminishes slightly. The presence of 
methylglucoeide in the solution has a marked inhibiting effect on the 
amount of glucoside synthesised. The quantity of glucoside necessary 
to check the reaction is proportional to the amount of dextrose in the 
solution. W. G. 

Enzyme Action. XIX. Urease. II. Observations on 
Accelerative and Inhibitive Agents. Henry E. Armstrong, M. 
S. Benjamin, and Edward Horton ( Proc . Boy . Soc., 1913, B, 86, 
328—343. Compare A., 1912, i, 594).—The manner in which the 
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activity of urease is affected by the presence of various substances 
together with the urea has been studied throughout the whole course 
of the change with considerable accuracy. The results are expressed 
graphically. 

Both strong acids and carboxylic acids such as Mj 50 aspartic and 
salicylic acids prevent action. Boric acid in all strength retards 
action. Guai&col and resorcinol at first retard and subsequently 
accelerate hydrolysis. ^-Benzoqumone is poisonous, and quinol and 
quinol monomethyl ether, both ot which are easily oxidised to p-benzo- 
quinone, soon stop action. Glycine, asparagine, and carbonic acid all 
accelerate action. 

It is emphasised that in presence of carbonic acid the rate of change 
approximates to a u linear ” character. 

Hydrogen cyanide accelerates action. 

SaJigenin, acetaldehyde, benzaldehyde and salicylaldehyde are 
moderately active depressants. 

It is considered that enzymic changes would be found to take place 
at approximately constant rates were it not that they are subject 
directly and indirectly to considerable retardation by the products of 
change; probably the products of change have an affinity for the enzyme 
which is actually greater than that which obtains between the hydrolyte 
and the enzyme. 

Enzyme action takes place entirely at the surfaces of colloid particles 
suspended in the solution of the hydrolyte, and not between substances 
which are all in true solution. E. E. A. 


Fermentations with Yeast in the Absence of Sugar. XI. 
Carboxylase. OablNeuberg and P. Rosenthal (JBiochem. Zeitech,, 1913, 
51,128—142).—The carboxylase from yeast, which causes the decom¬ 
position of pyruvic acid, can be distinguished from the sugar ferment 
(zymase) by various reactions. The latter does not act in the presence 
of chloroform, whilst the former retains its full activity, especially in 
the presence of buffers,” which prevent great changes in the reaction 
of the fermenting liquid. For this latter purpose, solutions of either 
alkali salts of pyruvic acid in the presence of free arsenious or boric 
acids or free pyruvic acid in the presence of borates or arsenites can 
be used. Similar results were obtained both with fresh and dried 
yeasts of pure culture. The carboxylase acts in a much shorter time 
than the zymase. Furthermore, if maceration juices are preserved at 
room temperature, the zymase activity is readily lost, whereas the 
carboxylase remains active over comparatively long periods. Further¬ 
more, the zymase is readily destroyed by heating to 50°, whereas the 
carboxylase activity remains intact. There is a further difference in 
that the zymase loses its activity on dialysis, whereas the carboxylase 
does not, especially if the dialysed solution is kept for some time. 
Attention is called to the fact that the fermentation of sugar must 
precede in stages, the C 6 -sugar being apparently broken down into C a - 
bubstances, such as pyruvic acid. The ferment causing the evolution of 
carbon dioxide from the latter can remain intact, even after the zymase 
is destroyed. S. B. S. 
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Paralysis and Activation of Zymase and Catalase. Henri 
van Laer (i Oentr . Baku Par., 1913, ii, 37, 529—534. Compare A., 
1912, i, 1043).—In an earlier paper it wns stated that tbe addition of 
papain depresses, and malt extract increases, the activity of zymase 
and catalase. The former is attributed to impurities in the juice of 
the Carica papaya which digest the two enzymes. 

The activation of the enzymes by extract of malt may be due, firstly, 
to direct stimulation of the zymase and catalase by impurities in the 
extract of malt; secondly, by inhibition of the antagonistic enzyme 
(protease) by impurities, or else to the existence of pro-enzymes— 
prozymase and procatalase—combinations of the enzymes with a 
carbohydrate, such compounds being saccharifiable by amylase. 

Experiments with a Munich bottom yeast and a Mons top yeast 
have been made, and again show a depressing action of the papain 
on the catalase and zymase in the yeast juice. Tests with extract 
of malt exhibit activation of the enzymes during the initial stages of 
the experiment with a pronounced depression later on. This action is 
ascribed to the presence of proenzymes in the yeast-juice. At the 
moment of fission a positive effect is produced, and this is followed 
by their digestion by impurities in the malt extract. H. B. H. 

Arseno-compounds. August Michaelts and Arthur Schafer 
{Ber., 1913, 46, 1742—1743).—Since arsenic compounds frequently 
have a higher molecular weight than the corresponding nitrogen 
compounds, the authors have determined the molecular weight of 
arsenobenzene and p-arsenotoluene respectively. 

Arsenobenzeue, slender, white needles, has m. p. 212°, not 196° as 
previously given (A., 1881, 722). It is readily oxidised in solution to 
phenyl&rsine oxide, which, even in small quantities, greatly depresses the 
m. p. A solution of arsenobenzene in benzene, when allowed to 
evaporate spontaneously in contact with air, leaves a resinous product 
consisting solely of phenylarsine oxide. In boiling benzene solution, 
arsenobenzene has mol. wt. at 399*8 (calc. 304). 

p-Arsenotoluene separates from benzene in small plates, m. p, 202° 
(from chloroform, however, in needles, m. p. 184°; compare A., 1902, 
i, 411). In solution, it is readily oxidised to p-tolylarsine oxide. It has 
a normal molecular weight when dissolved in dry phenol. In 
the presence of a trace of moisture, on the other hand, a constant 
freezing point of the solution is not observed. H. W. 

Tbe Displacement of Metals from their Phenyl Compounds. 
Siegfried Hilpert and Gerhard Gruttner ( Ber ., 1913, 46, 
1675—1691).—Although the action of various metals on the organo- 
metallic compounds has been fairly well investigated in the aliphatic 
series, the corresponding behaviour with the compounds of the phenyl 
series has been less well studied (compare Hilpert and Griittner, A., 
1912, i, 939). It is now discovered that at the temperature of the 
experiment (200—350°) the metals of comparatively low m. p. 
generally react with the org&no-metallic compounds causing a displace¬ 
ment of the other metal, and that ii the two metals do not affect one 
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another the reaction may proceed quantitatively. IF the m. p. of the 
resulting mixture of metals lies below the temperature of the experi¬ 
ment the extent of the interaction appears to be dependant on the 
relative quantities of the two metals in the mixture. 

Magnesium and aluminium react with mercury diphenyl so readily 
that no external heating is necessary j magnesium diphenyl (compare 
Meek, A., 1898, i, 622) does not inflame in the air unless breathed 
upon; it forms feathery needles (from ether), which melt at the 
temperature of the hand, almost immediately afterwards passing into 
the ether-free, amorphous substance. For the reaction between zinc 
and mercury diphenyl (in a hydrogen atmosphere), heat has to be 
applied when the chemical change occurs with quantitative displace¬ 
ment of mercury; zinc diphenyl, needles, m. p. 105—106°, b. p. 
280—285°, both in hydrogen, is very sensitive to air and moisture, the 
former converting it into zinc oxide and diphenyl, and the latter into 
zinc hydroxide and benzene; it is inflamed by fuming nitric acid, 
and reacts with chloroform, producing triphenylmethane; with iodine 
in benzene solution it produces zinc phenyl iodide, which is slowly 
converted further into zinc iodide; with mercury it reacts to a small 
extent, giving a trace of mercury diphenyl. 

Contrary to expectation, aluminium reacts scarcely at all with zinc 
diphenyl, possibly on account of the protecting fllm of oxide; in order 
to determine the relative reactivity of these two metals towards the 
metallic phenyl compounds, the two metals were allowed to react 
simultaneously with the same quantity of mercury diphenyl under such 
conditions that the zinc if alone would form zinc diphenyl; it was 
found that the relative amounts of aluminium triphenyl and zinc 
diphenyl were 99:1. Magnesium decomposes completely the phenyl 
derivatives of aluminium and zinc, whilst mercury has no effect on 
them; the metals magnesium, aluminium, zinc, and mercury, therefore, 
stand in the same relative order of activity as in the ordinary potential 
series. 

Cadmium exhibits but little tendency to form organo-metallic com¬ 
pounds and with the mercury alkyls gives rise only to hydrocarbons; 
with mercury diphenyl it is found that cadmium reacts, forming 
cadmium diphenyl, but the extent of the reaction depends on the com¬ 
position of the liquid cadmium amalgam produced, and therefore on the 
relative amount of cadmium applied; by using an apparatus in which 
the liquid reaction product could be repeatedly treated in a hydrogen 
atmosphere with fresh cadmium until more than ten atomic pro¬ 
portions had been applied, a specimen of cadmium diphenyl, colourless 
prisms containing 25% of mercury diphenyl, was obtained ; it is stable 
when diy, but in benzene solution it undergoes atmospheric oxidation. 
From the amount of cadmium necessary in the above experiment and the 
fact that the product when heated with excess of mercury quantitatively 
regenerates mercury diphenyl, it is evident that cadmium falls after 
mercury in the series, showing the relative activity of the metals 
towards the formation of phenyl compounds. 

The behaviour of bismuth is somewhat analogous to that of cadmium; 
mercury diphenyl heated with an excess ot bismuth and bismuth 
triphenyl heated with an excess of mercury both yield a mixture of 
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the phenyl derivatives of the two metals ; the relative proportions in 
the mixed products indicate that biRinuth falls betoi e mercury in the 
series indicating relative activity in these compounds. With the six 
metals investigated above, therefore, cadmium alone falls into a 
position different from that occupied in the ordinary potential 
series. 

The quadrivalent metals lead and tin appear to form a special class, 
for they fail to react with mercury diphenyl, whilst their tetraphenyl 
derivatives are entirely unaffected by magnesium. 

The behaviour of the metallic haloids towards metallic phenyl com¬ 
pounds is very different from that of the corresponding free metal. 
Mercuric bromide reacts quantitatively with an ethereal solution of 
magnesium phenyl bromide producing mercury phenyl bromide, leaflets, 
m. p. 275°,if the original reagents are in approximately equimoleculir pro¬ 
portions; with an excess of the organo-magnesium compound, 
mercury diphenyl is formed, but in only 40% yield. In & similar 
manner, mercury a-naphthyl bromide, m. p. 203°, can be produced, which 
even with a large excess of magnesium a-naphthyl bromide gives only a 
small quantity of the diphenyl compound. Cadmium chloride also 
reacts with magnesium phenyl bromide and magnesium a-naphthyl 
bromide, but the products were not isolated. 

It is remarked that the sensitiveness of the phenyl compounds 
towards air and water diminishes with increasing atomic weight and 
electro-negative character of the metal. 

The action of the alkali metals on meicury diphenyl or zinc diphenyl, 
with or without a solvent, was never found to yield a deposit of 
mercury until water was added (compare Acree, A., 1903, i, 724), 
and it is believed that an additive product is first produced. 

In agreement with the earlier negative results (Smith, Barnett and 
Hall, A., 1900, i, 89) on the existence of a tungsten methyl iodide 
(Cahours, 1862), the authors were unable to isolate any compound 
of such nature. D, F. T. 


Physiological Chemistry 


Narcosis. I. The Relationship between Narcosis and 
Oxygen Respiration. Hans Winterstein (Bioohem. Z&itack., 1913, 
51, 143—170).—The author gives a critical review of the various 
experiments which indicate a relationship between narcosis and 
diminution of oxygen respiration. He draws the conclusion that 
narcosis cannot be explained simply as a result of diminished 
oxidation, citing amongst other experiments the fact that certain 
ascarids, which are anoxybiotic, are particularly susceptible to 
narcosis. It seems more probable that narcosis and inhibition of 
oxidation are concomitant results of some more general action. 

S. B. S. 
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The Chlorine Content of Blood and its Division between 
the Corpuscles and Serum. Tue Permeability of Corpuscles 
for Inorganic Substances. J. Snapper (Biochem ZeitscJ^ 1011, 
51, 53—61).—The chlorine was estimated in the total blood, and 
in the serum and corpuscles separately. It was found that the 
ratio of the chlorine in the corpuscles to that in the serum was 
approximately constant both in the dog and in man, being about 
40%. As this is very nearly the ratio of the intraglobular fluid to 
the total volume of the erythrocytes as found by Hamburger, the 
conclusion is drawn that there is an even distribution of the 
inorganic contents of blood between the serum and the formed 
elements. S. B. S. 

Formation of Methsemoglobin. Wolfgang Heubner ( Arch , 
cscpt. Path. Phart/i., 191«$, 72, 241—281).—Whereas the injection 
of phenacetin into the blood of carnivora causes the formation of 
methsemoglobin, dimethylphenacetin is without effect. Phenacetin 
outside the body has no action on blood, indicating that the active 
substance is formed from it in the organism. 

Parallel experiments with derivatives of o-, m- } and ^-amino- 
phenols show the meta-derivatives to be barely poisonous, and, 
whereas the ortho- and para-derivatives are equally poisonous for 
dogs, the ortho-compound is the stronger in the case of cats, which 
are extremely sensitive to both aminophenols. Babbits are 
resistant to these poisons. 

Since each aminophenol molecule reacts several times with 
haemoglobin molecules, the reaction is explained on the hypothesis 
that the o- and p-aminophenols are oxidised to o- or j^benzoquinone- 
imine, and that this actually reacts with haemoglobin, 2(Hb!Fe), form¬ 
ing aminophenol and methsemoglobin, 2(Hb!Fe , OH). The change 
involves conversion of bivalent into tervalent iron, the active agent 
being the quinone. This is in agreement with the formation of 
haemoglobin by the agency both oi oxidising and reducing agents. 

Quinol acts similarly, but has no effect in the absence of oxygen. 
p-Benzoquinone works energetically in the absence of oxygen. 

Quinol and catechol readily produce methaemoglobin in test-tube 
experiments, whereas resorcinol is without effect. Similarly, pyro- 
gallol is active, chloroglucinol inactive. 

Aniline is active, dimethylaniline has no effect, although the 
isomeric tfz-xylidine is also active in producing methaemoglobin. 

The substitution of the para- and of both ortho-positions in 
aniline by chlorine does not alter its activity. Apparently the 
aniline nitrogen is oxidisable without oxidation previously 
place at idle ortho- or para-positions in the nucleus to form a 
quinone. Acetylation of the nitrogen in trichloroaniline has little 
effect ; in diohloroaniline some lessening of the activity is brought 
about on aeetylating. 

Haemoglobin is oxidised by hydroxylamine even in the absence 
of oxygen. The introduction into aniline derivatives of two 
methyl groups .occupying the one the ortho-position to nitrogen, 
and the other either the ortho- or para-position lowers the oxidising 
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activity. Phenetidine, for example, lias hardly any action in 
producing metkaemoglobin. 

Emphasis is laid on the diffeience between rabbits, dogs, and 
cats in the reactions between the blood and aromatic oxidising 
agents. 

The spectrum of pure metksemoglobin does not show the two 
oxyhsemoglobin bands in the yellow and green. When these are 
seen, oxyhsemoglobin is present as impurity. E F. A. 

The Change m the Permeability of Blood Corpuscles on 
Addition of Acid. J. Snapper (Jhochem. Zeitsch ., 1913, 51, 
G2—88).—The results of Hamburger are confirmed, according to 
which the addition of acid causes a swelling of the corpuscles and 
a passage of chlorine from the serum into the corpuscles. The 
influence of the addition of acids to the blood both m vivo and 
in vitro was investigated. The diffusible and non-diffusible alkali 
was estimated. For this purpose, the total serum was titrated 
with iY/25-tartaric acid, and also the filtrate after precipitation 
with alcohol, which throws down the proteins with the alkali 
combined with proteins (non-diffusible alkali). Congo-red paper 
was used as indicator. Both m vivo and in vitro , there was found 
to be a relative increase of the diffusible as compared with the 
non-diffusible alkali as a result of the action of acids. A possible 
explanation of the action of adds as regards the distribution of 
chlorine between serum and corpuscles seemed therefore to be 
the relative increase of *S0 4 ions in the corpuscles when sulphuric 
add was employed, as compared with the serum, due to the larger 
amount of alkali set free from proteins in a diffusible form and 
a subsequent interchange of *S0 4 and Cl ions between serum and 
corpusdes. As, however, a change in distribution of chlorine 
could not be brought about by addition of neutral sulphates alone 
without addition of adds, this explanation is inadequate. It is 
assumed, therefore, that the acids act on the proteins and so alter 
the permeability of the cells to ions. A similar change of dis¬ 
tribution could not be brought about by lipoid solvents, such as 
chloroform, even when the latter is present in sufficient quantities 
to cause a small amount of haemolysis. S. B. S. 

The Biological Significance and Metabolism of the 
Proteins. VII. The Amino - Nitrogen Titratable in the 
Presence of Formalin in the Blood Corpuscles of Various 
Animals. A. Oostantino (Biochem. Zeitsck, 1913, 51, 91—96).— 
The proteins were separated by barium salts by the method of 
Buglia and Costantino. In both the serum and corpuscles, nitro¬ 
genous substances titratable in the presence of formalin were found. 
The quantity found was small in the case of serum, but relatively 
large in that of corpuscles. In non-nucleated, the quantity is only 
about half that existing in nucleated corpuscles. In the case of 
mammals and turkey, the amount found in the serum is about the 
same.' The author calls attention to the importance of examining 
chemically the corpuscles when investigating various problems of 
metabolism. S. B. S. 
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Haemolysis by Chemical Agents. Philipp Eisenberg (Oeutr. 
JBdkt. Par.) 1913, i, 69, 173—225).—The author lia^ earned out a 
long series of experiments on the action of salts, acids, alkalis, and 
various organic substances (including tetanolysin and vibriolysm) 
on blood corpuscles. He has investigated, amongst other factors, 
the influence of hypertonicity, synergism, and antagonism. He 
summarises his results, from which, however, no extensive 
generalisations can be made. S. B. S. 

Blood Lipoids and Phagocytosis. B. Stuber ( Biochem . Zeitech., 
1913, 61, 211—233).—A method is described by means of which 
the phagocytic index of leucocytes can be determined, thrush spores 
being employed as the foreign object, as they can be readily stained 
by Leishmann’s method. For in vitro experiments human blood 
was employed, and for in vivo experiments cats and sometimes 
rabbits were used. It was found that cholesterol by itself greatly 
diminishes the phagocytic index, whereas lecithin has no action. 
On the other hand, lecithin greatly diminishes, and even obliterates 
when in sufficient quantity, the power of cholesterol to reduce the 
phagocytic index, provided that it has not been previously heated. 
If the cholesterol and lecithin are heated after mixing, they do not 
together diminish the phagocytic index. Similar results were 
obtained by both the in vivo and in vitro experiments. It appears, 
therefore, that cholesterol acts directly on the phagocytes^ and 
destroys their phagocytic action, but in the presence of lecithin a 
lecithin-cholesterol compound is formed. This cannot, however, be 
produced if lecithin is heated before the two substances are mixed. 

S. B. S. 

The Acetonitrile Reaction. Fr. Port (Biochem. Zeitsch 1913, 
61, 224—228. Compare Reid Hunt, A., 1905, ii, 847; 1910, ii, 
736; Trendelenburg, A., 1911, ii, 50).—The author throws doubt 
on Reid Hunt’s acetonitrile reaction with mice for detection of 
thyreogenic substances in the blood on the ground that the 
susceptibility of the animals to the poison is so very variable that 
it is impossible to determine the limiting dose. S. B. S. 

Influence of Fatigue on the Amount of Dialys&ble Com¬ 
pounds, which React with Triketohydrindenhydrate, in the 
Serum. Emil Abderhaldbn and Arno Ed. LampiIs (Zeitsch. physiol* 
Ohem. 9 1913, 65, 136—142).—After severe fatigue in the dog, the 
blood-serum contains less of the substances referred to in the title. 
Adm i x t ure of the serum either of normal or fatigued dogs with 
cooked muscle produced no change. A similar result was obtained 
with other tissues. W. D. H. 

The Fermentative Properties of Blood. I. A Peptolytic 
Ferment of Normal Dog’s Serum. Ludwig Pincussohn 
(Biochem. Zeitsch ., 1913, 51, 107—115).—It is known that by 
injection of various proteins into animals, the blood acquires 
peptolytic properties. The author shows that normal dog’s serum 
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possesses a ferment capable of hydrolysing the peptone of dog’s 
muscle, prepared by treating the muscular tissue with 70% sulphuric 
add in the cold, and precipitating by alcohol, after the removal 
of the sulphuric acid with barium hydroxide. The serum does 
not, however, digest a similar peptone prepared in the same way 
from cat’s muscle, or other peptones from foreign substances. 

S. B. S. 


The Influence of Diet on the Activity of Ptyalin. H. van 
Trigt ( Zeitsch . physiol. Chem 1913, 85, 156—160).—The author 
examined his saliva at frequent intervals; each meal increased its 
diastatic activity; the increased action was greatest after a carbo¬ 
hydrate meal, and least after a protein meal. W. D. H. 

Fluorine m the Animal Organism. II. Skeleton, Cartilages, 
and Tendons. Armand Gautier and Paul Clausmann (Compt. 
rand., 1913, 156, 1425—1430. Compare this vol., i, 677).—An 
examination of bones, teeth, cartilage, and tendons for fluorine. 
Bones and teeth, either human or animal, are comparatively rich in 
fluorine, the content of the diaphyse portion of the bones being 
about four times as great as that of the epiphyse, m the case both 
of an elderly man and a new-born infant. The teeth approach 
the diaphyse in fluorine content. The skeleton of fish contains 
practically the same amount of fluorine as the scales, and a com¬ 
plete analysis of these organs shows a marked analogy. Cartilage 
and tendons are very low in fluorine content. W. G. 

Is it Possible Artificially to Increase the Amount of 
Phosphatides in Brain? Ernst Salkowski { Biochem . Zeitsch 
1913, 51, 407—422).—Commercial preparations of kephalin, when 
administered by the mouth, are well tolerated, and all but a small 
percentage is resorbed. Its ingestion causes an increased phosphoric 
acid output in the urine, both absolute and relative as compared 
with the nitrogen. In contrast to egg-yolk lecithin, kephalin does 
not accumulate in the liver, but appears to accumulate in the brain. 
Babbits were used for the experiments, and the quantities of 
phosphatides in the organs were estimated by the following method. 
The organ (brain) was first extracted with hot alcohol, and the 
residue was then extracted with a mixture of equal volumes of 
absolute alcohol and benzene. The residues from both extracts 
were then dissolved in benzene, the extract thus made was filtered, 
and the phosphorus was estimated in the filtrate after the solvent 
had been evaporated off. S. B. S. 

Normal and Pathological Alteration in the Lens of the 
Bye. Adolf Jess (Zeitsch. Bid, 1913, 61, 93—142).—Daring life 
there is an increase in the weight, the protein, and the water of the 
crystalline lens, and to a smaller degree in the substances which 
are soluble in ether. The increase in protein is greater than that 
in water. Among the proteins, an “ albumoid ” is more abundant 
in old age than crystallin, which is the more important in youth. 

VOL. civ i. 3 g 
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In senile cataract, the weight, the water, and the protein all 
decrease, and the loss of water is greater than that of protein; 
among the proteins crystallin is most diminished; the amount of 
albumoid is high; the amount of fat, cholesterol, and lecithin are 
not increased. In traumatic cataract there is no decrease in 
weight, but both the proteins decrease in amount; fat, cholesterol, 
and lecithin do not increase, but the relative and occasionally 
the absolute amount of water usually rises. In senile cataract, 
the cystine reaction lessens owing to the disappearance of crystallin; 
the albimoid has no cystine group in its molecule. In old 
traumatic cataracts the cystine reaction is also negative, owing 
to the total absorption of crystallin. W. D. H. 

Chemical Investigation of Calcified Aortse. Franz Ameseder 
(Zeitsch. physiol . Chew ,, 1913, 85, 324—334. Compare A., 1911, 
ii, 219).—A further series of analyses of calcified aortae are given 
with full details of the experimental methods. E ,F. A. 

A Pigment in Melanosis of the Mucous Membrane of the 
Large Intestine. Emil Abderhalden ( Zeitsck phymh Ohem., 
1913, 85, 92—95).—A brown pigment was separated from a 
melanotic large intestine. An elementary analysis is given, which 
agreed closely with that of a pigment obtained from tryptophan 
(A., 1912, i, 521). W. D, H. 

Ferments of the Pancreas. Gesare Serono and Antoniette 
Palqzzi (Ohem, Zmtr 1913, i, 1212—1213; fiom Arch . Farmacoh 
sperim., 1913,^ 14, 501—508).—All the feiments of the pancreas 
are contained in the glycerol extract, expressed under high pressure, 
and their activity remains for a long time unimpaired. The 
proteDclastdc activity increases on keeping, that is, with the con¬ 
version of trypsinogen into trypsin. In addition to diastase, there 
is a ferment capable of acting on maltose. The tryptic power is 
not destroyed by digestion with pepsin. Only the proteoclastic 
ferment is precipitated by a mixture of sodium chloride and 
magnesium sulphate. S. B. S. 

Autolysis of the Thymus. M. Kabhiwabara (Zeitsck physiol . 
Chem. t 1913, 85, 161—172).—ELutscher considered that timing 
autolysis the thymus underwent characteristic changes, especially 
in the amount of lysine and ammonia formed; the present research 
does not support this view. The course of autolysis in this organ 
does not materially differ from that of the liver, and there is no 
increase in the amount of ammonia formed; in both organs its 
nitrogen is about 10% of that in the soluble nitrogenous substances. 
Among the decomposition products, lysine was found, also leucine 
and tyrosine in small quantities. There are certain differences 
between liver and thymus in the partition of nitrogen; the mono- 
amino-acids and proteoses are only about half as abundant in the 
thymus as in the liver, but the group diamino-acids f peptone+ 
ammonia is twice as great, and the purine bases three times as 
great. w. d. g;. 
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Extractive [Mytilitol] in the Valve Muscles of Mytilus 
edulis. Babbnd C. P. Jansen (Zeitsch. physiol. Chem., 1913, 85, 
231—232).—On extraction of the valve muscles of My Ulus edulis 
with water and precipitation of certain impurities with colloidal 
ferric hydroxide, a substance, C 6 H 12 06,2H 2 0, crystallises from the 
filtrate; the name mytilitol is applied to it. It forms an acetate , 
m. p. 182°, crystallising in microscopic needles, which gives up five 
acetyl groups on hydrolysis. Mytilitol contains a six-carbon ring, 
and is regarded as an isomeride of quercitol. The muscles also 
contain histidine, betaine, taurine, and about 1*5% of glycogen. 

E. F. A. 


The Influence of Nutrition on the Secretion of Indole and 
Indican by Healthy Individuals. Waclaw von Moraczewski 
and E. Herzfeld ( Biochem . Zeitsch 1913, 51, 314—339).—The 
amount of substance giving the indole reaction, which is obtained 
by the distillation of urine, was determined under different con¬ 
ditions of nutrition, and it was found that the amount increased 
on a diet of fats, of vegetables, and of gelatin, but diminished on 
a carbohydrate or sugar diet. The addition of proteins caused an 
increased output as compared with sugars, but a diminished output 
as compared with fats. No relationship could be found between 
the indole of the faeces and the indican of urine. The indole of 
the faeces was estimated both directly as excreted, and after sub¬ 
mission to a secondary putrefaction. Pat was found to increase 
both the indole directly excreted and the amount obtained after 
secondary putrefaction. The same was found with proteins, 
whereas carbohydrates had the opposite effect. Vegetables protect 
proteins from putrefaction, so that the indole directly excreted is 
diminished, and that obtained by secondary putrefaction is 
increased to the same extent. The nitrogen and chloride of the 
faeces are affected in a similar way. At times a relationship 
between the indican of the urine and the indole of the faeces is to 
be found, the two rising and falling together; in the case of 
gelatin, sugar, and fat nutrition, the general metabolism exerts 
some influence on the amount of indole resorbed from the intestine; 
but the amount of indican of the urine is regulated by another 
factor in addition to its resorption from the alimentary tract, 
namely, the capacity of the organism to destroy the absorbed 
substance. S. B. S. 

Tryptic Digestion by the Urine. Filip Johansson (Zeitsch. 
physiol. Ch&m., 1913, 86, 72—90).—In the normal uric e of man, ox, 
and horse, no proteolytic enzyme precipitable by caseinogen in 
an alkaline solution was obtained. In albuminous urine, it is 
sometimes present. From the urine of the ox, and to a small degree 
of the horse, the caseinogen precipitate contains an enzyme which 
favours the proteolytic action of fibrin prepared from ox blood, 
but has no such action on ox-serum. Trypsinogen is absent 
from the urine. The substance m question is possibly a kinase. 

W. D. H. 
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Excretion of Glycuronic Acid Mistaken for Glycosuria. 
Emil Abderhalden (Zeitsch. physiol Ohm 1913, 85, 95—96).—A 
case of apparent glycosuria in a child turned out on further 
examination to have no sugar in the urine. The reducing pro¬ 
perties were due to free and combined glycuronic acid. The urine 
also contained abundant phenol and indoxyl. W. D. H. 

Changes in Voluntary Muscles in Disease R. C. Jewesbury 
and W. W. C. Topley (J. Path . Boot., 1913, 17, 432—453).—In 
wasting diseases the voluntary muscles show varying degrees of 
wasting. In acute general diseases there is a hyaline or granular 
change, and in a few cases fatty degeneration. In cases of abnormal 
carbohydrate metabolism the interstitial fat is increased. Marked 
fatty degeneration occurs in diphtheritic toxaemia, certain blood 
disorders, and phosphorus poisoning. Glycogen was strikingly 
present in all the cases (three iu number) of diabetes examined. 
Amyloid degeneration was not found at all. W. D. H. 

Biochemistry of Growth. The Glycogen-content of the 
Liver of Rats Bearing Malignant New Growths. Wilhelm 
Cramer and James Lochhkad ( Proc. Roy. tioc., 1913, B, 86, 
302—307).—Glycogen disappears more rapidly from the liver of 
tumour-bearing rats than from that of normal rats. There is no 
increased oxidation of carbohydrate material in tumour-bearing 
animals, so the result confirms the conclusion arrived at on pregnant 
animals, that in growth carbohydrate is used in the synthesis of 
protoplasm. W. D. H. 

Nitrogen Content of Malignant Tumours in Man. Robert 
G. Chisholm (J. Path . Bact , 1913, 17, 606—608). —Ten tumours 
were investigated; in all cases the nitrogen percentage is lower 
in the fresh tumour than in the somatic tissues of the host, with 
the exception of the kidney. But reckoned for the dried tissue, 
the percentage was lower in four cases only. Cramer and Pringle 
found that the percentage of nitrogen coagulable by alcohol was 
low in tumour tissue; the variable results on this point obtained 
in the present research appear to be due to post-mortem changes. 

W. D. H. 

• Action of Diuretics in Experimental Nephritis. Arthur 
E Boycott and John H. Rtffel (/. Path. Bact., 1913,17,458—501), 
—After the convoluted tubules are put out of action by uranium 
nitrate, secretory diuretics, such as caffeine, fail to produce 
diuresis; so also do mechanical diuretics, such as Ringer’s fluid. In 
the early stages of uranium nephritis, the urine produced is small 
in amount, and contains less chlorides than normal. Caffeine urine 
contains less chlorides than that produced by Ringer’s solution or 
5% sodium chloride solution. Uranium causes glycosuria. 

W. D. H. 

Action of Radium Emanations on the Respiratory 
Exchange. J. von Bekcz<5r and Dionys Fuchs (Chem. Zentr 1913, 
i, 1444; from Zeitsch. exp . Path. Ther 1913, 12, 564—567).—Doses, 
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even one hundred times greater than the ordinary therapeutic dose 
of radium emanation, have only a slight effect in increasing the 
gaseous exchange, and do not affect the combustion processes taking 
place in the organism. S. B. S. 

Behaviour of Lecithin towards Radium Emanation and 
Thorium-X. Carl Netjberg and Laszlo Karczag (Ghem . Zmtr 
1913, i, 1356 5 iiomRudiumin Biol . HeUhwde > 1913, 2, 116—122) 
—Different authors have assumed that the haemolytic action of 
radium emanation and thorium-Z is to be referred to a lecithin 
scission in the red corpuscles. It is found, however, that no 
hydrolysis takes place when solutions of the active substances are 
mixed with lecithin emulsions. The acidity does not rise, neither 
do the solutions differ in colour, odour, or consistence from the 
ordinary aqueous solutions. J. C. W. 

Burgi’s Law of the Combined Action of Drugs. BjSla 
von Issekutz (Pflwsr'z Archiv , 1913, 151,436—478. Compare A., 

1912, ii, 667).—When two narcotics are introduced into the 

organism at the same time, or within a short interval, the combined 
effect is often greater than the sum of the effects of each individual 
drug. This increased effect is, according to Burgi, greatest when 
the drugs have different cell receptors. This theory is adversely 
criticised in some detail by the author, who illustrates his arguments 
by numerous examples, both from his own experience and by 
quotations from the results of other workers. He draws the con¬ 
clusion that it is difficult, if not impossible, to formulate any law 
which will explain the combined action of two drugs administered 
simultaneously. S. B. S. 

Action of Adrenalin on the Respiration. Dionys Fuchs and 
Nikolaus B6th {Ghem . Zenir ., 1913, i, 1443; fiom Zeitech. exp. Path. Ther ., 

1913, 12, 568—571).—In experiments on men, similar results were 
obtained to those in the case of animals, namely, an increase in 
the volume in respiration. In man, however, there was no increase 
of frequency, as was observed in the case of animals. S. B. S. 


Colchicine and its Derivatives. Hermann Fuhner (Arch escpi 
Path . Pha/rm.y 1913, 72, 228—238).—The activity of some of 
Windaus's derivatives of colchicine was compared with that of the 
parent substance. Colchiceine, in which only one of the enolic 
inethoxy-groups of colchicine is saponified, is much less active than 
the methyl ether, colchicine. If the hydroxyl group is methylated, 
the original toxic value of colchicine is reached, or nearly so. 
Replacement of the acetyl group in this by benzoyl reduces the 
activity to one-tenth of that of colchicine. Oxycolchicine, obtained 
by oxidation with chromic acid, has on frogs an action resembling 
that of veratrine, but has no action when given to mammals. 

W. D. H. 


The Influence of Cholesterol on Haemolysis. Q. Jahnson- 
Blohm (Zeitsch. physiol Ghem > 1913, 85, 59—67).—The inhibitory 
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influence of cholesterol on the haemolytic action of saponin, which 
was discovered by Hansom, was attributed by Windaus to the 
hydroxyl group of the former substance, and other views have 
been advanced to explain it. In the present experiments saponin 
and soaps were employed as hasmolytics, and the inhibiting action 
of cholesterol was confirmed; it is specially great if the tem¬ 
perature is raised, and increases with the time cholesterol is allowed 
to act. In saponin-haemolysis an irreversible process between the 
red. corpuscles and cholesterol occurs. In soap haemolysis the 
action is less marked, and the explanation not so clear. 

W. D. H. 

The Influence of Cyanogen Gas on the Organism. Jean 
Louis Burckhardt (Arch. Hygienic, 1913, 79, 1—24).—When 
cyanogen, in concentrations much below 0*1 mg. per litre of air, 
is inhaled by cats, it has no ill effects; in concentrations of 0*1 mg. 
per litre, it can be inhaled for half an hour without danger. 
When the concentration reaches 0*2 mg. per litre, it acts toxically 
within a few hours. Rabbits are less susceptible, and can tolerate 
concentrations of 0*4 mg. per litre; for these animals the toxic 
concentration lies between 0‘6 and 0*8 mg. per litre. The 
symptoms are irritation of the mucous membrane, difficulty in 
respiration, and convulsions; death results from paralysis of the 
respiratory centre. The symptoms are apparently those of 
hydrogen cyanide poisoning, the cyanogen reacting in the organism 
according to the equation (CN) 2 +2K0H=K:CN+KCN0 + H 20 . 
If this takes place, 1 mg. cyanogen must have the same toxic 
action as 1 mg. hydrocyanic acid; the latter is, however, according 
to Lehmann and his pupils, much more toxic. It is probable, 
therefore, that other secondary reactions take place. S. B. S. 

The Physiological Action of Fraxin and its Behaviour in 
the Organism. Giovanni B. Zanda (CW?. Zmtr., 1913. i, 1779 ; 
from Arch** Farmacol. 8p*rim., 1913, 15, 117—121).—Fraxin has 
small physiological action, and a dog can tolerate 2 grams per 
kilo, of body-weight without ill effects. It has no appreciable 
influence on blood-pressure or temperature, and the greater part 
is excreted unchanged within twenty-four hours. To the mouse, it 
is relatively non-toxic, but it shows a slight action on the activity 
of a frog’s heart. S. B. S. 

Aneemia Produced by the Heemolysin from Streptococci. 
J. W. McLeod and J. W. McNee (J. Path . Bad., 1913,17, 524—537). 

Rabbits vaiy in their susceptibility to streptolysin. Haemo- 
globina em ia ana haemoglobinuria are produced, and the haemolytic 
property of the filtrate is closely related to its toxicity. Incubation 
at 37° destroys toxic and haemolytic properties. The bone marrow 
hypertrophies in long experiments, and changes were also noted in 
liver, kidneys, and spleen. Repeated injections produce increased 
susceptibility and no immunity. The haemolysis in vivo is much 
less than in vitro . j) 
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Degradation of Ketonic Acids in the Animal Organism. 
Leo Hermanns (Zeitsch. physiol Ckm., 1913,. 85, 233—240).— 
It is uncertain whether, on decomposition of aliphatic acids in the 
organism, ketonic or acid intermediate compounds are formed. 
It is shown that ethyl phenylacetoacetate is decomposed into benzyl 
methyl ketone and hippuric acid. The ketone at first formed is 
converted into benzoic acid. When the ketone is administered to 
dogs, hippuric acid is recovered. 

On subcutaneous injection of ethyl benzylacetoacetate, hippuric 
acid is formed in quantity, and only traces of phenylethyl methyl 
ketone. This ketone, when administered alone, yields exclusively 
phenaceturic add. In this case, therefore, there is acid decom¬ 
position in contrast with the ketonic decomposition in the case of 
the phenyl ester. 

Ethyl phenylpropylacetoacetate under similar conditions gives a 
good deal of hippuric acid, and traces of phenylbutyl methyl ketone. 

When phenylbutyl methyl ketone is administered, only phen¬ 
aceturic acid is obtained in the urine. The ketone is decomposed 
between the carbonyl and the methjlene carbon, and phenylbutyric 
acid is formed: C 0 H 6 * [CH 2 ] 4 ■ CO • CH S —> C e H 5 *rCH 2 ]3*C0 2 H. The 
ester, on the contrary, forms phenylvaleric acid: 

CH S * CO•CH* CH 2 * CH 2 * C b H 4 - C0 2 Et —> C 6 H 6 * [CH^* COgH. 

The phenyl group in ethyl phenylacetoacetate has thus an abnormal 
influence. 

The normal formation of acetone in the body is due to similar 
secondary reactions. Normally, acetoacetic acid is degraded to 
acetic acid, but under pathological conditions the secondary 
reaction predominates and acetone is formed. The degradation of 
the fatty acids accordingly does not take place with the formation 
of ketones, but there is an elimination of two carbon atoms. 

E. F. A. 


The Influence of Salvarsan and Neosalvarsan on the 
Circulation and on the Kidneys of Healthy and Diseased 
Animals. Alwens (Arch eorpt . Path. Pharm.< 1913, 72, 177—223). 
—Intravenous injection of salvarsan causes nephritis. Its toxicity 
increases not only with the dose given, but with the concentration; 
the histological appearances of the kidneys are described in detail; 
the nephritis is a vascular one, analogous io that produced by 
arsenic and cantharides. An immediate result of the injection, if 
made rapidly, is a fall in blood-pressure. Neosalvarsan produces 
clinically no nephritis, and in animals the nephritis produced by 
long-continued use of the drug is less marked; so also is the fall 
in blood-pressure. In animals which already have nephritis from 
other causes, the condition is intensified by very small doses of 
salvarsan, and in cases where the heart is diseased, the action of 
salvarsan on the circulation is most unfavourable. W. D. H. 

The Relationship of Strophanthin Action and the 
Intensity of the Heart's Action. Viktor Weizsacker (Arch 
expt. Path., 1913, 72, 282—294).—It was proved in experiments 
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on the frog’s heart that the action of strophanthin takes place more 
rapidly the more quickly the heart is heating. In the resting 
heart, the drug is not completely inactive. The rate of beat being 
constant, rise of temperature increases the velocity of the action 
of strophanthin. W. D. H. 

The Resistance of Different Animals Towards Arsenic. 
M. Willbbhg (Biochem. Peitsch 1913, 61, 231—252) —The following 
are the tolerated doses of potassium arsenite, expressed in mg . per 
kilo, of body-weight. For pigeons, less than 0*012 (subcutaneous); 
mice, 0*0156—0*0176 (subcutaneous); hedgehog, 0*01—0*014 ^sub¬ 
cutaneous) ; rabbits, 0*008—0*01 (subcutaneous); dogs, 0*007 (sub 
cutaneous or intravenous); guinea-pigs, 0*009 (subcutaneous); cats, 
0*005—0*006 (subcutaneous); hares, more than 0*005 and less than 
0*008 (subcutaneous); snakes, 0*012. The corresponding doses for 
arsenious add are: For pigeons, 1*786 (per os); rabbits, 0*015 
(per os); dogs, 0*03 (per os); hens, less than 0*06 (per os). It is 
noteworthy that the tolerance by man is less than by any of the 
above animals, which is probably due to the more highly developed 
nervous system. When arsenic is administered by the mouth, 
animals are to a large extent protected from the poisonous action 
by vomiting. S. B. S. 

Lipoids which Resemble Lecithin in Forming Heemdyeins 
along with Cobra-venom. John Cruickshank (J. Path. Pact., 
1913, 17, 619—622).—A number of substances were obtained from 
the alcoholic extracts of egg-yolk, heart, liver, and kidney, which 
differ from ledthin. They'are all soluble in water, and with one 
exception in ether. They are precipitated from the ethereal 
solution by acetone. They all form bsemolysins along with cobra- 
venom. W. D. H. 

Action of the Lecithins on the Processes of Poisoning in 
Higher Animals. E. Hanschmidt (Biochm. Zeitsch., 1913, 61, 
171—192).—Lecithin by itself exerts no toxic action on animals, 
which can tolerate large doses, whatever method of administration 
is adopted. If injected together with curare, strychnine nitrate, 
ethyl alcohol, chloral hydrate, veronal, or morphine, it inhibited 
the action of these drugs. It increased, however, the toxic action 
of ricin. In the case of phosphorus poisoning, the effect of the 
lecithin appears to depend on the weight of the substance 
administered, smaller doses having apparently a beneficial, and 
larger doses a harmful, effect. The general condition of the animal 
ana its body content in lipoids appears also to have some effect in 
this case. S. B. S. 

Poisoning by Methyl Alcohol. Francesco Olivari (Chem. 
Z&ntr , 1913, i, 1780; from Arch* Farmctcoh spmm , 1913, 16, 
83—96).—The toxicity of crude and pure methyl alcohol for frogs, 
mice, and guinea-pigs was investigated. In the case of the pure 
products, the minimal lethal doses were: for frogs, 16*2°/ 00 ; for 
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mice, 11*5°/oo5 an< * f° r guinea-pigs, 9‘5°/qp of the body weight; the 
corresponding numbers for the crude acid product were 10*0, 7*5, 
and 6°/ 00i ; and for the crude basic product, 8*6, 6*8, and 
A scheme is given for the forensic examination of drinks, and 
animal organs in which wood-spirit is suspected. The liquid is 
acidified with phosphoric acid, and the volatile acids, etc., are 
distilled off, whilst the bases, pyridine, amines, etc., remain in the 
residue. The distillate containing the acids is neutralised, and 
again distilled, the salts of the acids remaining behind, the 
aldehydes, etc., distilling over. These are fixed by ra-phenylene- 
diamine hydrochloride, and the mixture is distilled, when acetone 
and methyl alcohol distil over, and are estimated in the distillate. 
If the mixture is saponified before these treatments, a conception 
can be formed as to the quantity of esters present from the amount 
of alcohol in this distillate. Finally, ethereal oils can be extracted 
by mineral oils (b . p. 140—230°), and separated from the higher 
alcohols by fractional distillation. S. B. S. 
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Formation of y Aminobutyric Acid from a-Glutamic Acid 
by Micro-organisms. Emil Abdebhalden, Geobg Feomme and 
Paul Hibsch (Zeitech. physiol. Cliem 1913, 85, 131—135).—Whereas 
Ackermann (A., 1910, ii, 1089) identified y-aminobutyric acid 
amongst the bacterial decomposition products of ^-glutamic acid, 
Abderhalden and Kautzsch (A., 1912, i, 952) were unable to 
confirm this. It is now found that y-aminobutyric acid is formed 
when a mixture of glutamic acid, dextrose, Witte’s peptone, and 
inorganic salts is incubated with decomposing pancreatic tissue. 
Success depends on the presence of the proper micro-organism; 
the mixture contained various yeasts, together with Diplococci 
and Staphylococci. E. F. A. 

Methods in Soil Bacteriology. VI. Ammonification in 
Soil and in Solution. Felix Lohnis and Henry Hamilton 
Gbeen ( Gentr . Bakt. Par., 1913, ii, 37, 534—562).— V critical study 
of the factors affecting ammonification and nitrification of blood 
meal, flesh meal, ana horn meal under laboratory conditions. 
Where the tests are carried out in solution and under aerobic 
conditions, the quantity of material does not appear to influence 
the rate of ammonification. Under anaerobic conditions there is 
a marked retardation of the process, due possibly to an accumu¬ 
lation of bacterial metabolic products. It is suggested that in the 
initial decomposition of flesh meal and horn meal in shallow layers 
of liquid, aerobic and anaerobic organisms play perhaps an equally 
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important part, but that aerobic organisms are concerned more 
actively with the later stages of ammonification Under aerobic 
conditions, and with larger quantities of material, considerable 
amounts of ammonia may volatilise from the cultures, or undergo 
assimilation by bacteria. The decomposition of horn meal and 
blood meal is much more rapid in soil than in solution. When, 
however, soil tests in deep layers at full saturation are compared 
with solution tests in shallow layers, ammonification is faster in 
solution than in soil, and this would seem to indicate aeration as 
bein^ one of the chief factors in determining the rate of decom¬ 
position in soils. The three materials used show differences among 
themselves in the rate of decomposition, and this, varies, again 
according as to whether the tests are made in solution or in soil. 
The conclusion is drawn that solution tests seem to afford more 
information concerning the nature of the materials used as sources 
of nitrogen. 

Nitrification is not registered in solution in the presence of any 
of the materials, but in soil tests it keeps pace with ammonification 
provided that aeration is liberal, and that the quantity of ammonia 
formed is not excessive. H. B. H. 

The Oxidation of Thiosulphates on Bacterial Filters. 
William T. Lockett ( J\ Soc. Chern, 1913, 32, 573—581).— 

It has already been observed that phenol and thiocyanate undergo 
oxidation on bacterial filters ^Fowler, Ardern, and Lockett, A., 
1911, ii, 139). In the present investigation, thiosulphate solutions 
were passed repeatedly through filters, consisting of stoneware 
pipes 24 in. long, cemented at one end and filled with clinkers. 
The amount of change in the solution was determined by an 
estimation of the oxygen absorbed from acid permanganate solution, 
and of the residual thiosulphate hy N / 80-iodine. It was found 
that solutions up to 0*5% concentration (expressed as NagS 2 O s ) 
can be oxidised ; the resulting solution is acid, and the addition of 
alkali accelerates the rate of oxidation. The thiosulphate is 
oxidised finally to sulphate, but tetrathionate and pentathionate, 
with occasional traces of trithionate., are intermediarily produced. 

In an extension of the investigation to the thionic acids, it was 
first shown that the usual tests are applicable with but few 
exceptions to ihionate solutions of 0*1 and 0*02% concentration. 
With the exception of the dithionates, all the thionates undergo 
oxidation in this manner; potassium trithionate is oxidised to 
sulphate with intermediate formation of a considerable quantity 
of tetrathionate; potassium tetrathionate gives sulphate with a 
little pentathionate, whilst potassium pentathionate is directly 
oxidised to sulphate. 

The conclusion is drawn that the oxidation is due to bacterial 
agency assisted by the physical and chemical properties of the 
filtering medium. D. F. T. 

The Products of the Putrefaction of J-Aspartic Acid. New 
Method of Detecting 0-Alanine Emil Abdebhaldex and Andob 
Fodob (Zeitsch. physiol. 1913, 85, 112—130).—On putrefactive 
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decomposition of l -aspartic acid, succinic, propionic, and formic 
acids are formed (compare Neuberg and Cappezzuoli, A., 1909, ii, 
691). These acids are easily separated by the ester method, as the 
acid esters may be extracted with ether from the ester hydro¬ 
chlorides of the amino-acids. 

Emphasis is laid on the necessity of carrying out putrefactive 
decomposition experiments with a single known organism or a 
mixture of known organisms. jS-Alanine obtained by Ackermann 
(A., 1911, ii, 767) from aspartic acid could not now be identified. 
It is recognisable in the very smallest quantity by conversion into 
ethyl acrylate, which has a characteristic odour, and when added 
to a putrefaction experiment it is easily identified in this manner. 
Pure cultures of the five micro-organisms present were incubated 
separately with aspartic acid. In no case was /8-alanine formed. 

E, F. A. 

Reaction Phases of Alcoholic Fermentation. Hans von 
Euler and David Johansson {Zeitaoh. physiol . Chem., 1913, 85, 
192—208).—It is shown generally that, when sugar is fermented 
in presence of phosphate, the relation between the amount of carbon 
dioxide liberated and the phosphate fixed throughout the whole 
course of the change is that expressed by Harden and Young's 
equation, namely, 2C B H 12 0 6 + 2P0 4 HR2 = 2C0 2 + 2C 2 H 6 0 + 2HgO + 
2C 6 H 10 O 4 (P0 4 R2)2* This "expression by no means explains the 
mechanism of fermentation or the part played in it by the 
individual enzymes. 

Fermentation begins with the conversion by means of an enzyme 
of the hexose sugars into a carbohydrate, which can be estenfied 
with phosphate. The development of carbon dioxide which accom¬ 
panies this esterification is checked by an excess of phosphate. The 
fermentation controlled by phosphate is accelerated by the presence 
of lsevulose. Both hexose diphosphate and triosemonophosphate are 
formed. The enzymatic hydrolysis of the hexose phosphate ester 
studied by Harden and Young is materially retarded by the 
presence of toluene. All the foregoing facts must be taken into 
consideration in any explanation of the fermentative changes. 


Invertase Reaction of Mixed Yeast Cultures. Albert J. J. 
Vandevelde and A. Yanderstriout ( Biochem . Zeitsch ., 1913, 51, 
388—397).—The invertase action of mixed cultures lies generally 
between that of the varieties forming the mixture, which is in 
contrast to the effect observed with certain mixed cultures, on 
the alcoholic fermentation, where a mixture exerts a favouring 
action. S. B, S. 

Reduction of Acetaldehyde by Yeast Juice. S. Kostytschrv 
and Elise HObbenet ( Zeitsch . physiol Cham 1913, 85, 408—411. 
Compare A., 1912, ii, 860).—An extract of dried yeast (maceration 
juice) is proved to reduce methylene-blue to the colourless state, 
and also acetaldehyde to alcohol, both in the presence and in the 
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absence of sugar. The active hydrogen in this case is probably 
formed in the same way as during zymase fermentation. E. F. A. 

Are Moulds Able to Form Volatile Substances from 
Antimony Compounds? Erich von Knaffl-Lenz (Arch expL 
Path. Pkarm ., 1913, 72, 224-—227).—The moulds investigated are not 
able to form volatile antimony compounds. In this there is & 
difference between antimony and the similar elements arsenic, 
selenium, and tellurium. The possibility that chronic antimony 
poisoning is due to the formation of volatile substances is excluded. 


Nature of the Osmotic Optimum in Biological Processes. 
Alfred Guillemabd (Gompt. rend., 1913, 156, 1552—1554).— A 
theoretical paper explaining results obtained in the culture of 
Aspergillus niger under various conditions. The living matter 
absorbs metallic compounds necessary for its physico-chemical con¬ 
stitution, the rate of formation of plant tissue following a curve 
which presents an optimum for a certain density with respect to 
the properties of the metal experimented with. The osmotic 
optimum occurs with most chemical substances in biological 
reactions. The amount of substance which favours it is the 
“excitation” dose, and precedes the “toxic” dose. W. G. 

Replacement of Zinc by Copper in the Culture of 
Aspergillus niger Charles Lefierre (Gompt. rend., 1913, 156, 
1489—1491. Compare this voL, i, 326, 327).—Like cadmium, 
glucinum, and uranium, copper can replace zinc in the culture 
of Aspergillus niger . Added in the form of its sulphate, the weight 
of crop is normal if the amount of copper does not exceed 1 in 
500,000, but the growth is retarded. If the amount rises to 1 in 
1000, growth ceases. Sporulation takes place only if the copper 
present does not exceed 1 in 10,000. W. G. 

The Assimilation of Guanine and Guanidine by Moulds. 
Alexander Kossownz (Chem Zentr., 1913, i, 1297; from Zeitsch. 
Gahrungs physiologic tillq. lantlw teckn. Myholoy'ie, 1912, 2, 84—86).— 
Guanine could be used by a large number of moulds as a source 
both of carbon and nitrogen. These include Botrytis bassiana, 
Penicillium glaucum , Hucor y-Boidm, Gladosponnm herbarum, 
Phytophthora infestans , Pemcdlium brevicaule, Aspergillus glaucus 
and A. niger 9 and Isana fartnosa. Guanidine, as carbonate, 
chloride, nitrate, or thiocyanate, could be used as a nitrogen source 
by all moulds. S. B. S. 

Enzymatic Hydrolysis of Hippurio Acid by Mould Fungi. 
Arthur W. Dox and Ray E. Neidig (Zettsch. physiol. Chem., 1913, 85, 
68—71. Compare A., 1909, i, 861; ii, 510).—Some characteristic 
mould fungi—three Aspergillus and three Penicillium species— 
were grown for periods of one, two, three, and four weeks in a 
nutrient solution consisting of sucrose, tartaric acid, and inorganic 
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salts. The mycelium was removed, ground with glass, the juice 
expressed, and its action on hippuric acid tested, the formation of 

f lycine being detected by means of titration with formaldehyde, 
n most cases nearly complete hydrolysis was observed inde¬ 
pendently of the age of the culture. There is very little secondary 
action converting glycine into ammonia. Taka-diastase (made 
from Aspergillus oryzae) has a similar hydrolytic .action on 
hippuric acid. E. F. A. 

The Penetration of Different Forms of Nitrogen in Plants; 
Phenomena of Adsorption. D. Chouchak (Gompt. rend 1913, 
156, 1696—1699. Compare Pouget and Chouchak, A., 1912, ii, 
796, 975).—The roots of young wheat plants deprived of vitality 
by immersion in boiling water for thirty minutes retain the 
property of adsorbing and fixing nitrogen in diffeernt mineral and 
organic forms. This property is due to the presence of certain 
substances not removed by boiling water, but removed by boiling 
alcohol. This power of adsorbing different nitrogenous compounds, 
at the same molecular concentration, varies according to the nature 
of the compound, and for the same form of nitrogen, the amount 
of nitrogen adsorbed varies, within certain limits, directly with 
the concentration of the surrounding medium with respect to 
nitrogen. The ratio of the concentration of adsorbed nitrogen 
in the roots to that of the nitrogen remaining in the liquid is 
always greater than unity. W. G. 

The Absorption of Different Forms of Nitrogen by the 
Plant; Influence of the Medium. D. Chouchak ( Compt . rend., 
1913, 156, 1784—1787. Compare preceding abstract).—The 
adsorbing power of the exterior layer of dead roots, and the rate 
of absorption or diffusion in the living plant, for the same con¬ 
centration in nitrogen, is considerably modified by the presence of 
such salts as magnesium sulphate, sodium chloride, etc., and the 
effects produced by a number of these have been studied. They 
do not act in the same manner, but by their action on dead roots 
and on living plants they arrange themselves in the same order. 
In a mixture of two or more salts, they may help or be antagonistic 
to one another. In many cases the adsorption of nitrogen is very 
considerably increased, sodium chloride having a beneficial effect. 

W, G. 

The Significance of Lipoids for the Formation of Bio- 
eleotrical Differences of Potential in Certain Plant Organs, 
Jacques Loeb and Reinhabd Beutner (Biochem. Zeitsch 1913, 51, 
28S-—299).—The bio-electrical differences of potential already 
described by the authors at the undamaged surface of certain plant 
organs (apple, etc.) are qualitatively and quantitatively almost 
identical with that at the interface of an aqueous solution, and a 
solution of phosphatides in guaiacol, m-cresol, and amyl alcohol, 
and a guaiacol extract of apple behaves in this respect exactly like 
the undamaged organ itself. The solvents themselves without the 
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phosphatide have practically no action. Patty acids which are 
insoluble in water, such as oleic and palmitic acids, show the same 
effect towards the varying concentrations of the aqueous salt 
solutions as the living organ. They behave, however, differently 
towards different concentrations of acids. The bio-electric action 
of the organs is not due therefore to fatty acids, neither is it 
due to cholesterol, the electromotor effects of which are quite 
different to those of the living organ. Solid proteins, such as 
coagulated egg-white or gelatin, also act in a different way. The 
bio-electric effects of the living organ are therefore ascribed to the 
presence of phosphatides or some similar insoluble substances. 
Cephalin and lecithin were used in the experiments in chains, 
which were constituted in the following way: Hg | HgClJI//lKCl 
Guaiacol solution | KC1 in varying concentrations I M /KulHgCl 
Hg. S. B. S. 

The Influence of Anaesthetics on the Potential Difference 
at the Surface of Living Animal and Vegetable Tissues. 
Jacques Loeb und Reinhard Bbutneb (Bioo/mm. Zdtsch,., 1913, 51, 
300—306).—The addition of alcohol or ether to the aqueous phase 
diminishes the difference of potential at the interface of a living 
organ and an aqueous solution. The action is a reversible one. 
The quantities necessary to produce an effect are considerably 
larger than those necessary for the production of narcosis, A 
si m il a r di m i n ution of difference of potential is produced by the 
addition of alcohol or ether to the aqueous phase at the interface 
of an aqueous solution and a solution of oleic acid or lecithin in 
guaiacol. The action is due to the entrance of some ether into 
the non-aqueous phase. A similar action was not observed on 
the addition of an indifferent non-electrolyte, such as dextrose, to 
the aqueous phase. S. B. S. 

The Part Played by the Surface Tension and by Lipoids 
in the Living Cell Horace M. Vernon (Biochem. Ztitach., 1913, 
51, 1—25).—Exosmosis of tannin from vegetable cells, caused by 
various narcotics, is apparently not a mere surface-tension 
phenomenon, as Czapek assumes* According to this observer, the 
substances cause exosmosis in those concentrations which reduce 
the surface tension of water/air to 0*685. Out of the twenty-nine 
substances investigated by Czapek, seven produce exosmosis in con¬ 
centrations in which the surface tension varies between 0*82 and 
0*998. The concentrations, according to the author, more nearly 
correspond with those winch produce narcosis in tadpoles and 
haemolysis of blood-corpuscles. The narcotics appear therefore to 
exert their action owing to their solubility in lipoids, according to 
the Overton theory. The part played by the lipoids in annual 
cells can be investigated by determining the concentration of the 
various substances which inhibit the action of indophenoloxydase 
an insoluble ferment which only acts, according to the author, when 
the lipoids are intact. It is now found that the concentrations of 
narcotics which are just sufficient to inhibit this ferment action 
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are about twice as strong as those which cause exosmosis of tannin 
from Echeveria cells. The actual ratios vary between 0*9 and 2*8 
for the seventeen substances investigated. As the concentrations 
varied between 1 and 720, the closeness of these ratios is striking. 
Colloidal sodium oleate acts in the same concentrations on Echeveria 
as on oxydase, whereas saponin acts on the oxydase in 1/40 of this 
concentration. Acids act on oxydase in concentrations correspond¬ 
ing more or less with the electrical conductivity of this solution, 
and there is a crude parallelism between these values and their 
haemolytic action. S. B. S. 

Carbohydrates of Vegetables Ernst Busolt (/. Landvo 
1913, 61, 153—160).—The sap of French beans (3000 c.c.), when 
kept for a week, yielded 9*3 grains of pure mannitol. No mannitol 
was found in the sap when quite fresh, or in sap which was at 
once sterilised by boiling and then kept for a week. 

Cauliflower (1300 grams), without the stalk, yielded 7*9 grams of 
pure mannitol, which is supposed to have been present originally. 
It is, however, possible that the mannitol was produced during the 
evaporation of the sap. N. H. J. M. 

Simple Vegetable Bases. Georg Trier (Z&itsch. physiol . Chem., 
1913, 85, 372—391).—Emphasis is laid on the fact that the plant 
betaines are to be regarded as the simplest alkaloids formed from 
the amino-acids by exhaustive methylation. 

The presence of glycine betaine and of choline in the alcoholic 
extract of oat seeds is established. In the phosphatide from oats, 
colamine (aminoethyl alcohol) but no betaine is present. 

Glycine betaine may be identified as platinicliloride. This salt 
undergoes a characteristic change when left in contact with its 
mother liquors. 

Aminoethyl alcohol reacts quantitatively with nitrous acid, 
and may be estimated in this way. Since choline does not react 
with nitrous acid, the presence in it of 1% of colamine may be 
detected. Colamine is incompletely precipitated by phosphor- 
tungstic acid. 

An investigation of the bases in areca nuts leads to the following 
formulae being suggested: 

Guvacine, O fl H„O s N - OH a <°?L^>CH-0O 2 H. 

mGuvacine, - CH 2 <^L C ^>C-C0 2 H. 

.CH 2 —OHv- - CO 
Arecaine, C 7 H 11 O a N= CH,< >OH I . 

\0H s -NMe^_ d> 

These differ from the formulae suggested by Jahns. E. F. A. 

Formation of the Anthocyan Pigments of Plants. IV, 
The Chroznogens. Frederick Kefble, E. Frankland Armstrong. 
and W. Neilson Jones ( Proc . Roy> JSoc 1913, j?, 86. 308—317. 
Compare A., 1912, ii, 673; this vol., i, 325).—Flowers of any colour 
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variety of Brompton stocks, when treated with alcohol, lose their 
colour rapidly. The original colour is regained when the 
decolorised petals are placed in water, the recovery being rapid 
when the water is heated. The phenomenon is a general one, and 
it is also shown by the vegetative parts of plants. The brown wall¬ 
flower, which contains a mixture of purple anthocyan and yellow 
plastid colour, recovers purple, ^he power of recovering the 
original colour serves as a means of distinguishing anthocyan from 
plastid pigments. The recovery of the pigment is shown to be 
due to the oxidation of a chromogen. 

The decolorisation is due to the activity of a reducing agent, 
which is extracted by alcohol. This is resistant to high tem¬ 
peratures, as the alcohol may be evaporated to dryness, and the 
residue taken up in water; it then contains an active reducing 
agent. This agent prevents the action of bran peroxydase on 
benzidine, whilst, when added to the blue solution resulting from 
the interaction of bran peroxydase, hydrogen peroxide, and 
benzidine, it brings about the decolorisation of the blue. Quinol 
has a similar effect, but not formaldehyde. 

The flower petals contain a much larger quantity of chromogen 
than is used in the natural flower, as the colour may be removed 
and recovered several times. The amount of active water present 
in the cells determines the direction in which the pigment producing 
reaction shall go; as the amount of water decreases, the reducing 
agents become active and the oxydases inert. 

The activity of a-glucase ceases in 60% ethyl alcohol and in 40% 
methyl alcohol. The activity of emulsin falls rapidly in alcohols 
up to 40% strength; in solutions with from 40 to 90% of alcohol 
the activity is proportional roughly to the amount of water present. 
Oxydase action ceases in about 70% alcohol, but in the plant cell 
the chxomogens may undergo oxidation, even in 95% alcohol. 

E. F. A. 

Formation of the Anthocyan Pigments of Plante. V. Chromo¬ 
gens of Wnite Flowers. W. Neilson J ones (Proc> Boy. tioc., 1913, B, 
86, 318—323. Compare ELeebie and Armstrong, A., 1912, ii, 673).— 
Lack of colour in recessive white flowers may be the consequence, 
not of the absence of an essential constituent of the colour-producing 
mechanism, but of the failure of these constituents to come 
together and interact with one another. White flowers of Lychnis 
coronaria contain a chromogen which gives rise to a reddish-brown 
pigment on oxidation. The chromogen may be extracted by 
treatment with absolute alcohol; it reacts with the peroxydases in 
other plants in presence of hydrogen peroxide to form the brown 
pigment, and can thus be used in the same way as benzidine to 
demonstrate the distribution of oxydase. In Lychnis the natural 
conditions are never such as to allow any interaction between 
oxydase and chromogen. On treatment with alcohol or a similar 
hormone, the barrier is removed by the destruction of the plasmatic 
impermeability, and pigment is formed. The following types of 
white flowers have been demonstrated: (1) Those which contain 
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an oxydase and a chromogen, for example, Lychnis coronartu. 
(2) Those which contain a peroxydase and a chromogen, for exam¬ 
ple, Diaiithm , sp. (3) Those wnich contain a peroxydase but no 
chromogen. These give no colour reaction after treatment with 
chloroform and hydrogen peroxide. (4) Those which contain no 
peroxydase. E. F. A. 

Variation m the Composition of Water-Trefoil (Menyanthes 
tnfohata, L.) during a Season’s Growth. AUrc Beidbl (</. 
Pharm. Ohtm. 9 1913, [vu], 7. 529—535. Compare A., 1911, i, 
659).—This investigation was carried out on the same lines as were 
adopted in the case of gentian root (A., 1911, ii, 426), with the 
exceptions that (1) the carbohydrates hydrolysed by invertase in 
the water-trefoil are unknown, and (2) that meliatin, unlike 
gentiopicrin, cannot be isolated and weighed. The proportion 
of meliatin was therefore estimated by the change in rotation 
induced by emulsin in an aqueous solution of a dry alcoholic 
extract of the plant, in which (1) the initial reducing sugar, and 
(2) the carbohydrates hydrolysed by invertase had already been 
determined. 

The results, tabulated in the original, show that the plant 
contains most meliatin (0*891%) towards the end of May, and least 
(0*655%; at the beginning of October. The carbohydrates hydro¬ 
lysed by invertase are at a minimum (0*950%) at the middle 
of June, and increase steadily to 2*761% at the beginning of 
October. As in the case of gentian, it appears that the percentage 
of glucoside shows little variation, so that this substance cannot 
be regarded as a reserve material. On the other hand, the carbo¬ 
hydrates are accumulated as reserve materials up to the period at 
which the fruit ripens, to be used at the resumption of vegetative 
activity. T. A. H. 

Husks of Buckwheat Seeds. Kurt Fessler (ZAi&ch. physiol . 
Chum., 1913, 85, 148—153).—The thrown huakb of buckwheat 
seeds are reputed to contain a green pigment not identical with 
chlorophyll. The poisonous action of the husks towards animals 
is attributed to the photodynamic action of this pigment. The 
green pigment has now been studied more in detail and its 
absorption spectrum recorded; it shows red or brownish-red 
fluorescence in organic solvents. On keeping, the green colour 
changes to a yellow or brownish-green. 

A yellow xanthophyll pigment is also present, which is closely 
related to phytosterol. The brown pigment of the husks is 
identified as a phlobaphen. E. F. A. 

The Fruit of Crataegus macracantha. W. Bruce Armstrong 
(Ohcm. News, 1913, [iv], 13, 280—281).—The fruits yielded 17*98% 
of sugars, 2*085% of ash, and contained 0*595% of nitrogen and 
0*79% of oil. Protein was detected in all the fruits, and "Wagner's 
reagent and the phenolphthalein test indicated that atropine may 
be present, although no other evidence of this could be obtained. 

VOL. CIV. i. 3 h 
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The ash had the following percentage composition: Al 2 O a (trace 
of iron), 6*86; CaO, 13*93; MgO, 1216; KgO, 23*80; NagO, 37 63; 
SOg, 3*09; Mn, 0*10; Cl, 0*15. The sugars present included 
dextrose and laevulose. Acetic and citric acids were also present, 
the former due to fermentation, T. A. H. 

The Pharmacognosy of the Manna Ash. Giovanni B. Zanda 
(Chem* Zentr ., 1913, i, 1779; fio.u Arch. Fm'macol. spenm., 1913, IB, 
66—82).—Details are given for the preparation of the manna. To 
separate mannitol from fraxin, the aqueous extract of Fraxinus bark 
is treated with neutral lead acetate, the mixture is filtered, and 
then basic lead acetate is added. The mannitol in the filtrate can 
be estimated graviinetrically or polarimetrically. The fraxin is 
precipitated as a lead compound, which is decomposed by hydrogen 
sulphide. The product thus obtained is freed from tannic acid by 
treatment with a small quantity of water and recrystallised from 
alcohol. The fraxin can be estimated by titration with Fehling’s 
solution after hydrolysis with dilute hydrochloric acid. The 
mannitol and fraxin contents of various species and of trees from 
different provinces and in different seasons were also investigated. 
When the quantity of mannitol is relatively large, that of fraxin 
is small and vice versa. S. B. S. 

Presence of Gentiopicrin in the Leaf-bearing Stems of 
Gentiana spp Marc Bridel (J. J'karm. Chun , 1913, [vii], 7, 
486—492. Compare this vol., i, 434).—The leaf-bearing stems of 
Gentiana cruciata , L., G, lutea , L., and G. asclepiadea, L., were first 
examined by Bourquelot's biochemical method, and gave indications 
of the presence of gentiopicrin. The latter was then extracted 
from each of these materials. The first-named plant yielded very 
little, in which respect it resembles G. pneumonanthe , the stems of 
which also contain only a small amount of the glucoside (A., 1910, 
ii, 887). T, A. H. 

Fruit of American Holly (Ilex opaoa). F. F. Carhart nnd 
G. H. Miller ((Vwm. News, 3913, 107, 243—244).—The dr> fruit 
contained 46*34% of reducing sugars, 8*31% of ash, 0*61% of 
nitrogen, and 1*5% of oil, as well as oxalic acid and proteins. The 
reducing sugars include dextrose and laevulose. The percentages 
of the constituents of the ash are as follows: SO s , 4*59; AlgOg, 
10*08; Fe 2 Os, 1*27; CaO, 16*91; MgO, 8*01; P 2 0 6 , 14*06; K,0, 
17*15; Na p O, 24*32; HnO, 0*10; Cr, nil. The oil had D 0*9358 
and saponification equivalent 303, and appeared to belong to the 
castor oil group. T. A. H. 

Comparison of the Hydrolysing Diastases of the Latex 
of Maclura anrantiaca with those of Ficus carica and 
Broussonetia papyrifera, C. Gerber ( Compt . rwirf., 1913, 156, 
1573—1575).—The latex of Madura aurantiaca , like those of 
Broussonetia papyrifera and Ficus carica, merits the name of 
“ vegetable pancreatic juice.” Like them, and in the same way as 
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animal pancreatic juice, it hydrolyses and renders soluble carbo¬ 
hydrates, fat and protein substances, and plays a primary part in 
the nutrition of the plant. These properties are due to the 
existence of certain enzymes, the characteristics of which are inter¬ 
mediate between those of the enzymes of the Broussonetia and 
Ficus, and place the latex of the Maclura aurantiaca between those 
of these two plants, and nearer to the hist than the second. 

W. G. 

Migration of the Constituents of Maize Grain in Water and 
Aqueous Solutions. Edmond Poppe (Bull. Soc . chim. Belg. } 1913, 
27, 103—109. Compare A., 1911, ii, 428).—Maize grains, when 
steeped in water or in dilute aqueous solutions of chlorides, nitrates, 
phosphates, or sulphates, or in saturated solutions of sucrose or 
sodium chloride, at the ordinary temperature for forty-eight hours, 
lose but very small amounts of their constituents. If, however, 
they are steeped in boiling solutions, a large amount of the nutritive 
substances is removed, and the grains diminish in alimentary value 
by 36’2%. Dilute solutions of the above-mentioned salts behave 
as distilled water with respect to the amount of nutrients removed. 
The ordinary temperature is not sufficiently high to kill the 
epidermic cefis and so destroy their semi-permeability, but this 
occurs at the higher temperature, and the cell-walls become 
permeable to all the substances dissolved in the water. W. G. 

Some Data on the Ripening of Florida Oranges. F. A lex. 
McDermott (/. Aww\ Chem. Soc., 1913, 35, 834—837).—A study 
has been made of the enzymes in the peel of Florida oranges with a 
view to ascertaining whether any change takes place in their nature 
or activity at the point at which the fruit becomes sufficiently ripe 
for consumption. The peel contains per oxydase, catalase, and 
invertase enzymes, but no oxydases. During ripening, the weight 
of the peel decreases in relation to the total weight, whilst that 
of the juice increases about equally in this relation. The total 
amount of acid in the juice decreases only slightly, but its con¬ 
centration decreases considerably, whilst the sugar increases both 
in concentration and total amount. E. G. 

Chemical Examination of the Roots of Phaseolus multi- 
florus, Lam. Frederick B, Power and Arthur H. Salway (Pfotrm. 
J., 1913, [iv], 36, 550—552).—The statement having been made that 
the roots of this plant (scarlet runner bean) are poisonous, the 
authors have submitted the roots to a systematic chemical examina¬ 
tion, and have isolated a number of definite constituents. Physio¬ 
logical tests of certain of these constituents, and of extracts of the 
roots, furnished no evidence that the roots are toxic. 

An aqueous extract of the roots on precipitation with alcohol 
furnished a preparation which hydrolysed amygdalin and gave 
the biuret reaction. No hydrocyanic acid was formed on macerat¬ 
ing the ground roots in water. 

An alcoholic extract of the roots was mixed with water and 
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steam distilled, and thus separated into (a) a small amount of 
brown essential oil, (6) resinous matter, ana (e) matter soluble in 
water. From the last-mentioned portion furan-3-carboxylic acid 
(compare Rogerson, T., 1912, 101, 1044), allantoin (compare 
Ackroyd, A., 1911, ii, 308; Titherley and Coppin, A, 1912, ii, 289), 
an amorphous, glucosidic substance, and a reducing sugar which 
furnished rf-phenylglucosazone were obtained. 

The resinous matter was extracted successively with light 
petroleum, ether, chloroform, ethyl acetate, and alcohol. The 
material soluble in light petroleum was heated with alcoholic 
potassium hydroxide, and from the product of this reaction a 
phytosterol , C^H^O, m. p. 130°, pentatriacontane, and a phyto - 
sterolin, m. p. 275° ( acetyl derivative, m. p. 162°), were isolated, 
as well as a mixture of solid fatty acids, which had m. p. 65°, and 
some liquid fatty acids, consisting of oleic, linoleic, and a third acid 
of lower molecular weight. 

From the ether, ethyl acetate, and chloroform extracts nothing 
definite was isolated, but the second contained some glucosidic 
material. 

The portion insoluble in the foregoing organic solvents, but 
soluble in alcohol, yielded a glucoside, ph a seo saponin, 

m. p. 238° (decomp.), crystallising in colourless leaflets, and having 
the properties of a saponin. On hydrolysis by hot dilute hydro¬ 
chloric acid, this furnished rhamnose (4 mols.) and phaseosapogemn , 
m. p. 200° (dry, decomp.), which could not be obtained 
crystalline. A different saponin and sapogenin of the above 
empirical composition were found by van der Haar in Polyuria* 
nodosa> Forst (A., 1912, i, 885). T. A. H. 

Pine Nut Oil. Maxwell Adams and August Holmes (J. fvrf. 
JSng. Chew,, 1913, 5, 285—287)—The s^eds obtained from the cones 
of the nut pine (Firms Monophylln or P. Fremontiavm), a tree growing 
on the Sierra Nevada Mountains, California, yield about 12% of 
oil having an aromatic odour and agreeable taste; it is light yellow 
" in colour, but becomes colourless on exposure to light. The oil 
has m. p. —15°, b. p. 305°/60 mm., nf 1*4543, saponification number 
189*3, iodine number (Hubl) 108, and consists chiefly of olein, 
together with small quantities of stearin, palmitin, laurin, and 
linolein. W, P. S. 

Fruit of the “Snowberry” (Symphocarpus racemosue). 
C. B. Smith (Chsm. iPetos, 1913, 107, 266).—The dried fruits 
contained 4*1% ash, 17*17% sugars, 1*1% of oil, 0*59% nitrogen 
(=3*68% protein) as well as tartaric and citric acids and a trace 
of malic acid. No alkaloids were found. The ash had the follow¬ 
ing percentage composition: SiO„ 0*78; FeoOjj, 2*10; AlgO*, 3*15; 
OaO, 15*11; MgO, 6*30; Na^O, 8*32; K>0, 40*26; SO s , 6*95; P 2 0 6 , 
14'87; Mn, 0*94. The sugars probattv included dextrose and 
lsevulose. The oil had saponification value 212*3. T. A. H, 
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Imbibition of Strychnos Seed. Eduard Vdiisc hafpklt (. Phann 
Weekblad , 1913, 50, 697—706).—The seed of Strychnos iVuc vomica 
has a cuticular layer permeated very slowly by water. The presence 
of this layer greatly retards the imbibition of the seed, but addition 
of chloroform, ethyl acetate, and certain other organic substances 
produces a marked augmentation in the permeability to water, and 
hence in the velocity of imbibition. A. J. W. 

Occurrence of Barium in Tobacco and Other Plants. James 
H McHargue (/. Amer . Chem. Soc. t 1913, 35, 826—834).—Orawfoid 
(j Bull, No 129, Bvr. Plant Indust, U.S Dept Aqric) has *>hown that 
the poisonous effect of loco-weed (Asftagalus spp ) on cattle is due 
to the presence of barium, and further work has shown that barium 
is of common occurrence in plant tissues and soils. 

Barium has now been found in tobacco in amounts varying from 
0*009% to 0*074% (calculated as BaSO^. Some of the banum can 
be extracted from the leaves by means of water, and is probably 
present in combination with organic acids It is suggested that 
the occurrence of barium in living cells of the higher plants may 
indicate that the metal has some metabolic function. E. Gr. 

Constituents of the Leaves of Zygadenus intermedius. III. 
Frederick W. Heyl and F. E. Hepner (J. Amer, Chem. Soc, 191 o, 

35, 803—811) —In an earlier paper (this vol., i, 386) an account 
has been given of zygadenine, a crystalline alkaloid obtained from 
the leaves of Zygadenus intermedius . Further investigation of the 
leaves has shown that in addition to the alkaloid, sucrose, reducing 
sugars, and dextrin (A, 1911, ii, 326), they also contain the 
following substances: Quercitin; cerotic acid; a phytosterol , m. p. 
135°, [a]? -29*5°, which yields an acetyl derivative, m. p. 
122—123°; hentriacontane, m. p. 68°; a fat, composed of the 
glycerides of stearic, palmitic, linolic, oleic, and isolinolenic acids; 
a polyhydric alcohol , m. p. 285—288°, of the ipuranol class; 
ana a crystalline substance, m. p. 112—114°, which has not been 
identified. 

The ash from (1) the leaves and tops and (2) the bulbs had the 
following composition, the first figure in each case referring to (1) 
and the second to (2): Moisture, 3*79, 2*04; Cl, 0*30, 0*19; CO,, 
18*05, 16*61; sand, 8*31, 7*01; C, 0*71, 0*48; soluble Si0 3 , 4*39, 
3*55; SO s , 2*89, 3*33; P*0,, 5*03, 8*73; Fe,O 0 , 103, 1*08; A1 2 0>, 
2*55, 1*08; Mn, traces; CaO, 25*37, 26*48; MgO, 5*34, 5*02; Na 2 0, 
5*58, 4*68; KgO, 20*64, 20*35. E. G. 

Acidity in Silage: Method of Estimation 0 O. Swanson, 
J. W. Calvin, and Edwin Hunoerford (J Amer, Chem, Soc., 1913, 

36, 476—483).—The estimation of acidity in silage is usually 
carried out on an aqueous extract (compare Hart and Willaman, 
A , 1912, ii, 1205; Dox and Neidig, this vol., i, 236). A comparison 
has now been made of the efficiency of water and alcohol as extract¬ 
ing: agents, and it has been found that equally uniform results are 
obtained by means of either solvent, but that the alcoholic extracts 
always contain a highei percentage of acids than the aqueous. It 
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therefor© follows that some of the acids in silage are soluble in 
alcohol, but insoluble in water. The quantities insoluble in water 
vary with different kinds of silage, but are greatest in maize silage. 


Occurrence of Methyl Alcohol in Fruit Wines Hugo Bauer 
and R. Engler {Pharrn Zentr.-h., 1913, 54, 445—447. Compare 
Wolff, A., 1901, i, 110).—Methyl alcohol was found in currant wine; 
the amount was too small to be of practical importance. 

H. H. J. M 


The Part Played by Oxydases in the Curly Top Disease of 
Sugar Beet. Herbert H. Bunzel (Biochem Zeitwh , 1913, 50, 
185—208) —Leaves of plants with this disease contain two to three 
times as much oxydase as those of normal plants. Ho differences 
could be detected in the roots In beets in which the growth was 
impeded by other factors, no abnormally high content in oxydase 
could be detected. The difference in the oxydase content of leaves 
of different plants is not merely a function of their size, and young 
and healthy leaves are normal in this respect. Where a normal 
function of the plants is suppressed, such as the formation of seeds, 
there is a high oxydase content. The general conclusion is drawn 
that abnormal disturbances of growth lead to an increased oxydase 
content of the leaves. Attention is called to similar high oxydase 
contents in other plant diseases. The general distribution of the 
oxydases in the various juices of the plant was also investigated 
The expressed juice of seeds is richest in oxydase; then follow the 
leaves and roots. * S. B. S 

Action of Flowers of Sulphur on the Growth of Sugar 
Beet. Josef Urban {Zeitsch. Zuckerind Bohm , 1913, 37,441—444). 

-Application of flowers of sulphur slightly increased the yield of 
sugar beet. The sulphur was without effect on the colour of the 
leaves, and also had no effect on the amount of sugar and the 
quality of the juice. N. H. J. M. 

The Acids in Honey. Alfuee Heidusciika and G. Kaufmann 
(Chem . Zmtr., 1913, i, 1221 from SiM. Apofh. Zeit, 1913, 53, 
118—119).—About half of the volatile acids in honey is repre¬ 
sented by formic acid, which was estimated in the steam-distillate 
and found to compose 0*0037 to 0*0072% of the substance The 
non-volatile acids were estimated by the method of Heiduschka and 
Quincke (A., 1908, ii, 73) with the result: Lactic acid, 0*0225%; 
malic acid, 0*0019%; traces of tartaric acid; the merest traces of 
higher fatty or wax acids; no succinic acid; phosphoric acid, 0*0286% 
as P 2 O v This accounts for about one-quarter of the total acidity as 
measured by 0*1 X-potassium hydroxide. The remainder is largely 
due to carbon dioxide and to amphoteric substances J. C. W. 

Behaviour of Nitrates in Soils Tgnaz Vogel ( Lcmdw . Venvch*- 
1913, 82, 158—159. GWpaxe A , 1913, n, 1200)- The high 
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and irregular losses of nitrogen previously observed are now shown 
to be due to absorption of nitrates by the glazed dishes in which 
the soils were kept. Subsequent experiments showed, however, 
that light humous soils, kept in thin layers, may lose, in a few 
days, 10—12% of the nitrates present. The loss of nitrates is now 
attributed to denitrification, and not to a chemical decomposition 
of nitrates, or to assimilation. N. H. J. M. 

The Behaviour of Acid Amides in the Soil. Samuel L. 
Jodidi (Frankkn Inst ., 1913, 175, 245—258. Compare A., 1910, 
ii, 339; 1911, ii, 820).—The author, having previously shown the 
different forms in which organic nitrogen exists in soils, now 
describes experiments on the ammonification of acetamide and 
propionamide when mixed with soil under different conditions; 
after varying intervals of time these mixtures were distilled with 
either magnesium oxide or barium carbonate, and the evolved 
ammonia carefully estimated. 

It is found that acetamide and propionamide readily undergo 
ammonification when mixed with soil, that the rate of trans¬ 
formation is greatly influenced by the chemical structure of the 
amide, and that the maximum percentage of ammonia obtained 
from acetamide and propionamide is 83*43% and 75*14% respec¬ 
tively. F. M. G. M. 

Fixation of Ammonia by Permutite and Clay Boils. Avail¬ 
ability of Permutite Nitrogen for Plants. David J. Hcssink 
( Landw . Versuohs-titat., 1913, 81, 377—432).—The results of pot 
experiments showed that oats assimilate nitrogen as ammonium 
sulphate and as permutite nitrogen about equally well, 70% of both 
being utilised. The solubility of the two forms of nitrogen in water 
saturated with carbon dioxide is, however, totally different, permu¬ 
tite nitrogen requiring 1300 to 1400 times as much water as the 
nitrogen of ammonium sulphate held by a clay soil. 

The very slow liberation of ammonia from permutite indicates 
that the ammonia is partly chemically combined, and not merely 
held by adsorption. N. H. J. M. 

Evolution of Sulphur in Soil; Study of its Oxidation. 
(Jit. Baiouxand Marcel Gubbbet ( Compt . rend., 3913, 156, 
1476—1479).—A study of the oxidation of sulphur when intro¬ 
duced into various kinds of soil, with or without the addition of 
certain other substances. The results show that the oxidation is 
almost entirely due to microbic action. With garden soil the 
oxidation is slow at first, but becomes very rapid after the tenth 
day, the introduction of carbohydrates, such as sucrose and starch, 
having a marked retarding influence on the rate of oxidation, whilst 
peptone produces very considerable increase in the oxidation after 
the fifteenth day. The addition of chalk to a soil poor in lim e 
increases the rate of oxidation by fixing the sulphuric acid formed. 
The inoculation of sterilised soil by ordinary soil water increases 
the rate of oxidation by about twenty to sixty times. W. G. 
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Chemical Causes and Character of the Injurious Effect of 
Large Amounts of Lime on Peat Soil. Georg A. Hitter (Bind. 
Zenti\, 1913, 42, 239—242; from Fuhhny'i Lantlw. Zeit., 19i2, 593). 
—The losses of nitrogen which take place when lime and nitrates 
are applied to peat are attributed to chemical and not to biological 
action. A very small part of the loss may be due to the production 
of nitro-compounds from humus; the main cause of the destruction 
of nitrates is the reducing action of the humus. 

The injury to vegetation observed when lime alone is applied 
in large amounts to peat cannot be due to the destruction. of 
nitrates, since no nitrates are present, but to the increased oxidation 
of the organic matter and the production of substances, such as 
oxalic, formic, and acetic acids, etc., which are injurious to plants. 

N. H. J. M. 


Influence of Humus on the Weathering of Silicates. 
H. Niklas (j Bied Zentr,, 1913, 42, 231—232, irorn Intern . Mitt . 
Bode/ik ., 1912, 2, 214).—The results ot experiments in which silicates 
were kept in contact with peat for seven years, showed that the 
silicates were only very slightly attacked. N. H. J. M. 

Zeolitic Properties of Ground Phonolite and Lime Trass 
Manure Compared with some Soil Varieties. Erich 
Bussmaen (J. Ltmdw., 1913, 61, 97—i34).—The ammonia of 
ammonium chloride is very strongly and chemically absorbed by 
lime trass; it is strongly absorbed by marsh soil, and well absorbed 
by phonolite, whilst red soils and loam have respectively only 
moderate and slight absorptive properties. All the substances 
adsorb potassium in dilute solutions, and absorb it in strong 
solutions. Calcium is only notably absorbed by lime trass. 
Nitrogen as nitrates is not absorbed by any of the substances, and 
magnesium^ only by lime trass and marsh soil. Phosphoric acid is 
Tixed chemically, most by lime trass, and least by lime. 

Under certain conditions the addition of phonolite and lime 
trass is favourable to the activity of Azotobacter, and consequently 
induce increased fixation of nitrogen in the soil. The sum of 
factors which produce this result is, however, still unknown. 

N. H. J. M. 

Manure Analyses. Eilhard Alfred Mitscherlich and Wilh. 
SrMMEBMACHER (landw. JaJtrb.n 1912, 43, 405—435).—A con¬ 
tinuation ^ of the author's work on the law of minimum as a 
logarithmic function (compare A., 1911, ii, 760). Numerous 
analyses are described, and the results tabulated, from which the 
author deduces formulae supporting his theory. P. M. G. M. 
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Formation of Pure Methane from Aluminium Carbide. 
Enrique Hauser (Anal. Fis. Quim., 1913,11,317—319).—The carbide 
may on treatment with water yield alkali hydroxide?, which with 
metallic aluminium give hydrogen, which in one case amounted to 8% 
of the gas. G. D. L. 

The Inflammability of Acetylene Mixed with Approximately 
30% of Air. Marcel Delkpine (Eighth Inter. Cong. App. Chem., 
1912, 4, 25—28).—In a series of experiments on the inflammability of 
mixtures of acetylene and air in approximately the proportion 70 :30, 
an ovoid globe of one litre capacity was used. Electric sparks 2 mm. 
in length failed to ignite the gas even when the pressure was increased 
to 1J atmospheres. An electrically heated platinum wire is more 
effective than one of iron, for a wire of the latter metal, 2 cm. in 
length, caused ignition only when the additional pressure was 3*5 cm. 
and the wire was actually fused. The effect of the extent of the 
heated surface is indicated by the failure of a platinum wire 10 mm. 
long and 0*1 mm. in diameter to inflame a mixture under 11*3 cm. 
additional pressure although the wire fused, whilst a wire 0*2 mm. in 
diameter and 20—30 mm. long inflamed the gaseous mixture even 
when the pressure was slightly reduced; the latter wire failed to 
ignite a similar gaseous mixture enclosed in a lead tube 20 mm. in 
diameter and 1*4 mm. long. Mercury fulminate is very active in causing 
ignition, for although 0*005 gram failed to affect a mixture containing 
29% of air, 0-01 gram caused inflammation in a mixture containing 
28% of air under an additional pressure of 1 cm.; if the air is reduced 
to 23%, however, the pressure must bs increased by more than 9 cms. 
before ignition is caused by this quantity of fulminate. 

The initiation of the combustion is believed to be due to the primary 
decomposition of the acetylene giving hydrogen which forms a more 
combustible mixture with the air; the combustion of the new* mixture 
then induces the inflammation of the remaining ga*. It is suggested that 
the decrease in inflammability in the lead tube used above is due to the 
rapid mixing of the hydrogen and air being checked. D. F. r L\ 

Action of Acetylene on Some Copper Compounds: New 
Cupro-Acetylene Compounds. Felipe Layilla Llorens (Anal. 
Fis. Quint., 1913, 11, 320—327).—When pure acetylene is allowed to 
act on a 10% solution of copper sulphate, to which is added 3 volumes 
of a 20% solution of sodium sulphite, there is first precipitated the 
compound Cu 2 SO s ,Cu 2 C 2 of a clear red colour. When an excess of 
acetylene is employed, the dark red Cu 2 S0 8 ,20u 2 0 2 is formed. When 
acetylene in excess acts for a long period on the well washed 
precipitates obtained from copper sulphate by means of sodium 
hydroxide or carbonate, or ammonium hydroxide, a black, explosive 
substance of the composition C 6 Cu 3 ,H 2 0 is obtained. G. D. L. 

vol. civ. i 3 i 
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Action of Alkali Hydroxide and of Dry Silver Oxide on 
Trimethylene Bromide. B. F. Fortinski (J. lines. Phys . Chem. Soc., 
1913, 4B, 568—580).—The author reviews the literature dealing with 
the formation of /3-oxides, and describes attempts to prepare such 
an oxide from ay-dibromopropane. 

The action of aqueous potassium hydroxide on ay-dibromopropane 
yields allyl alcohol and /3-propylene glycol; the latter forms a phenyl - 
urethane , C w H 18 0 4 N 2 , m. p. 137—137*5°. 

The reaction occurring between dry silver oxide and ay-dibromo- 
propane is very energetic, but in presence of ether proceeds more 
smoothly, the products being /3-propylene glycol and a compound of 
high boiling point which is converted into the same glycol by treat¬ 
ment with 10% sulphuric acid solution, and is hence probably a double 
/3-oxide. T. H. P. 

Oxidation of Alcohols under the Influence of Heat. Jean 
B. Senderens (Compt. rend., 1913, 156, 1909—1912).—-As a pre¬ 
liminary to the investigation of the oxidation of alcohols in presence of 
various metals and metallic oxides, the action of hot air on various 
alcohols has been examined, and it is shown that oxidation occurs at 
lower temperatures than has previously been supposed. 

The experiments were made by passing a mixture of dry air and the 
vapour of the alcohol into a vacuous glass tube, heated to the required 
temperature. The air was passed in at the rate of 100 c.c. per minute. 
Under these conditions, the oxidation of ethyl alcohol begins at 405°, 
and the issuing gas contains no oxygen, when the temperature is raised 
to 450°. The corresponding temperatures for iscbutyl alcohol are 400° 
and 435°, and for woamyl alcohol, 380° and 410°. The principal 
product is carbon monoxide, but some dioxide is also formed, and at 
the lower temperatures some aldehyde and acid are produced. In the 
case of ethyl alcohol the issuing gas contains also some ethylene, 
methane, and hydrogen. Magnesium turnings, finely-granulated zinc, 
aluminium powder, molybdic anhydride, blue tungstic oxide, thoriaand 
silica only feebly assist or accelerate these reactions, whereas vanadic 
anhydride lowers the temperature at which oxidation begins, and 
accelerates the absorption of oxygen, and is therefore a true catalyst 
(compare Naumann, Moeser and Lindenbaum, A., 1907, ii, 273). 

T. A. H. 

The Hydrogenation of Some Secondary d-Ethylenic Alcohols 
in the Presence of Nickel Roger Douris {Compt. rend ., 1913, 
157, 55—57).—By the passage of secondary ethyienie alcohols of the 
type CHR.CHR'*OH over reduced nickel at 200°, they are converted, 
by isomerisation, into the corresponding ketones, CH 2 R*OH 2 *COR', 
some of the saturated hydrocarbon CH 2 R*CH 2 *CH 2 R' being formed 
at the same time. The secondary ethyienie alcohols axe readily obtained 
by the condensation of magnesium aikyl haloids with acraldehyde or 
ciotonaldehyoe (compare Grignard, A., 1901, i, 679). Thus wcamyl- 
pvoptnylearbmol is converted into promt iso amyl ketone , O fi H n -OOPr, 
j• JP* DJ 0*8362, Lf 0*82u5, giving a semicwrbazone, m. p. 

107 • This ketone is also obtained by oxidation of propylisoamyl* 
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carbinol , 0 5 H n -CHPr-0H, b. p. 184—186°/760 mm., DJ 0-8335, 
DJ 6 0*8199, prepared by the action of bufcaldehyde on magnesium iso 
amyl bromide. 

isoButylvinylcarbinol, when passed over reduced nickel at 200°, 
yields ethyl iso butyl ketone, b. p. 134—135°, giving an oxime, m. p. 
129°. cycfoHexylpropenylcarbinol yields ojclohexyl propyl ketone , not 
yet obtained free from butyhy&ohexane, b. p. 178—182°, D® 0*8315 
Df 0*8178. The ketone gives a semicarbazone, m. p. 155°. W, G. 

Action of Bro min e on Ethyl Ether. Alexander E. Arbuzov 
( J\ Russ. Rhys. Ghem . Soc., 1913, 45, 442—457).—In view of the 
divergent results obtained by McIntosh (T., 1905, 87, 784; A., 1910, 
i, 808) and by Tschelinzev and Konovalov (A., 1909, i, 353; 1911, 
i, 415) the author has investigated the action of bromine on ethyl 
ether, with the following results. 

At temperatures above 0°, this action yields no “ oxonium 
dibromide, 199 the sole product being Schutzenberger’e perbromide 
(A., 1873, 487). If Tschelinzev’s directions are followed closely, the 
same perbromide is obtained in an impure condition. 

The value 9*13 Cal., given by Tschelinzev and Konovalov for the 
heat of formation of the dibromide, really represents the heat of 
formation of the perbromide, the value found by the author being 
8*8 Cal. per gram-mol. 

The interaction of ether and bromine in presence of solvents does 
not lend itself to calorimetric investigation, indefinite results being 
obtained. 

At -80°, the action of bromine on ether yields the dibromide 
described by McIntosh (loe. cit.). T. H. P. 

Vanadic Esters and Other Organic Vanadium Compounds 
Wilhelm Prandtl and Ludwig Hess (Zeitsch. anorg . Ckem., 1913, 82, 
103—129).—The only previous preparation of vanadic esters is by 
Hall (T., 1887, 51, 751). It is found that finely powdered vanadium 
pentoxide dissolves in many alcohols on boiling, and esters may be 
isolated from the solutions. Orthovanadic esters are readily prepared, 
with the exception of the methyl ester, and may be distilled without 
decomposition. Pyrovan&dic esters have not been obtained. Meta- 
vanadic esters result from the action of small quantities of water on 
the ortho-esters, and form unstable solids, which decompose without 
melting. It is proposed to call the metavanadates, trivanadates. The 
further action of water gives the hexavanadates, which have not been 
obtained in a pure condition, as they are always mixed with triv&n&d&tes 
and colloidal vanadic acid. 

The alcoholic solutions are of the colour of potassium diohromate 
when cold, but become lighter, and finally colourless, on heating, the 
colour change being completely reversible. This is due to the reaction 
in the case of the ethyl ester: 

Et^V^O^ + 2Et*OH ^ 2Et 8 V 8 O 0 + H a O 

Orange Colourless. 


3 i 2 
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Any change tending to remove water should therefore cause a 
lightening of the colour. This is confirmed. The deeply coloured cold 
1*5% solution of vanadium pent oxide in ethyl alcohol becomes colourless 
at 60—70°, but if diluted with an equal volume of absolute alcohol the 
change takes place at 50—60°, whilst the addition of a few drops of 
water raises the temperature of the change to above 70°. Anhydrous 
copper sulphate removes most of the colour at the ordinary temperature. 
An excess of alcohol in the cold does not alter the colour, but only 
affects the temperature at which the change takes place. The 
electrical conductivity diminishes at the same time as the colour, and 
only begins to increase with the temperature after decolorisation is 
complete. The conductivity also diminishes with increasing concen¬ 
tration of the alcohol. Pure ethyl orthovanadate has a very small 
conductivity. A solution of 1 mol. Y s 0 5 in 1*09 mol. NagO exhibits 
similar colour changes to the ester. 

The esters, especially tert. butyl ortho vanadate, are very suitable for 
the preparation of clear colloidal solutions of vanadic acid, as the 
alcohol is easily removed by boiling. 

Ethyl orthovanadate, Et 8 Y0 4 , is a bright yellow liquid, b. p. 98*5°/ 
16 mm., and 152°/145 mm., D 13 1*167, forming white crystals in liquid 
air. A greenish-black, crystalline compound, V 4 C 16 H 40 O 18 , is obtained 
by heating the ester at 160—170°, acetaldehyde and ether being 
evolved. Propyl ortho vanadate, Pr^YO^ has b. p. 143°/24 mm., 
D 16 1*088, and forms an amber-coloured glass in liquid air. n- Butyl 
orthovanadate, (C 4 H 9 ) S Y0 4 , has b. p. 175°/22 mm., and the iso-propyl 
ester, b. p. 149°/16 mm., and P033. 

ter t.Butyl orthovanadate , b. p. 117°/15 mm., forms colourless crystals, 
m. p. 45—47°. wo-Amyl orthovanadate forms yellow crystals, m. p. 
about 70°, b. p. 185—187°/18 mm. The tert .amyl ester , (0 J H 11 ) 3 Y0 4 , 
is a colourless liquid, b. p. 161°/19 mm., D n 0*993, and is stable 
towards air and water. 

Ethyl trivcmadate ( metam?iadate ), Et 8 Y 8 0 9 , is a light yellow powder, 
which readily decomposes. The molecular weight determination in 
phenol gives figures corresponding with the above formula. The 
n-propyl and iso-amyl esters have similar properties. 

Yanadium oxychloride and sodium ethoxide react in benzene, forming 
diethyl chloro-orthovanadate , YOCl(OEt) 2 , a dark red liquid, b. p. 
103°/33 mm., D 13 1*366. By using suitable proportions, ethyl dichloro- 
orthovanadate , VOCl 2 -OEt, is obtained as a red liquid, b. p. 102°/ 
49*5 mm. 

The methyl esters have not been isolated, and glycerol and benzyl 
alcohol are oxidised by vanadium pentoxide. 

Aniline hexamnadate, (NH 8 Ph) 4 Y 0 O ir ,2H 2 O, forms reddish-brown, 
monclinic prisms, a: h : c- 0*4912 :1: 0*8511, fi 93 c 57'. Yanadium 
oxychloride forms an additive product, Y0Cl 2 ,2Et 2 0,2H 2 0. 

0. H. JD, 


The Methods for the Synthesis of G-lyoerides. Adolf Gjrun 
(Ber., 1913, 46, 2198—2200).—Polemical. A criticism of the results 
and conclusions of van Eidik Thieme (this vol., i, 701). J. 0. W, 
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The Preparation, Crystalline Structure, and Physical Pro¬ 
perties of the Two Forms of Solid Nitroglycerin [Glyceryl 
Trinitrate]. Harold Hjbbert (Eighth Inter. Cong . App. Chem 1912, 
4, 37—57).—The statement of Kast (A., 1906, i, 922) as to the 
existence of two isomeric forms of glyceryl trinitrate, m. p. 2-8° and 
13’5° respectively, has been considerably discounted by the failure of 
Nauckhoif (A., 1912, i, 63) to isolate the more fusible isomeride. 

It is now found that if a mixture of wood pulp or powdered glass 
wool with glyceryl trinitrate (preferably a fresh specimen which has not 
been previously solidified) is cooled to - 40°, the latter crystallises in the 
new form described by Kast, for if glyceryl trinitrate at - 40° is 
inoculated with it the whole crystallises to a labile form, m. p. 2*0°. 
This labile isomeride passes readily into the stable form, m. p. 13‘1°, for 
although when fused and cooled again to - 40° within one minute it 
spontaneously crystallises in the labile form, a longer period in the fused 
condition prevents any tendency to spontaneous crystallisation in any 
form. The solid labile forni also passes rapidly into the stable one 
when inoculated with a trace of the latter or sometimes even on 
rubbing, the transformation being accompanied by a very appreciable 
development of heat; the labile form also appears to be the more 
sensitive towards shock. 

If the wood pulp used for the initial freezing contains powdered 
sodium nitrate, inoculation with this mixture causes more rapid 
crystallisation of glyceryl trinitrate, but in the more stable modifica¬ 
tion. Potassium nitrate has no such effect on the nature of the solid 
which separates, and it is possible that the separation of the les& 
fusible isomeride is not due merely to the presence of the sodium 
nitrate, but depends on other conjoint factors of which the presence of 
moisture is one. 

Microphotograpbs are given of the crystals of the two forms, of 
which the labile belongs to the triclinic and the stable to the rhombic 
system. Attention is drawn to the remarkable analogy between the 
isomeric forms of glyceryl trinitrate and those of benzoplieuone (Zincke, 
this Journ., 1871, 24, 832 ; Auwers and Meyer, A., 18S9, 611). 

D. F. T. 

Boiling Points of Solutions of Glyceryl Trinitrate. A. L. 
Hyde {Eighth Jntfr . Cong , App. Chem , 1912, 4, 59—67).— 
Molecular-weight determinations have been effected by means of a 
modified form of the electrically heated Beckmann apparatus, with 
glyceryl trinitrate in various solvents ; as the concentrations attained 
in some cases over 75 grams of the nitrate to 100 of solvent, the 
results calculated from the usual law for dilute solutions can hardly be 
very trustworthy. With ether, methyl alcohol or chloroform as solvent, 
the results indicate an association which increases with the concentra¬ 
tion, whilst with acetone the results are below the theoretical. Ethyl 
acetate gave, over a fail ly wide range of concentrations, concordant 
results, which agreed well with the theoretical molocular weight and its 
application for such determinations should be useful, for example, in the 
estimation of digljcerol tetranitrate admixed with glyceryl trinitrate. 

In a mathematical discussion of the results obtained with the three 
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solvents which give indications of association, it is shown that the rise 
in boiling point can be expressed by the equation , where a is the 
rise in b. p., h the percentage composition of the solution, whilst c and n 
are constants. D. F. T. 

Separation of Glyceryl Trinitrate from Nitro-substitution 
Compounds. A. L. Hyde (Eighth Inter . Cong . App t Chem 1912, 
4, 69—76).—On shaking 1—3 grams of a mixture of glycerjl 
trinitrate and a nitro-derivative of toluene with 75 c.e. of carbon 
disulphide, four times with fresh portions (30 c.c.) of dilu f ed acetic acid 
(65 add : 35 water by volume), it is found that a fairly constant 
percentage of the nitrotoluene originally present in the mixture is left 
in the carbon disulphide, whilst the glyceryl nitrate is almost entirely 
to be found in the acetic acid. The quantity of nitrotoluene in the 
eaibon disulphide is determined by careful evaporation after first 
washing the solution with water. 

The following nitro-compounds were tried: o- and j!?-nitiotoluenes, 
liquid dimtiotoluene and its isomerides, m. p. 48° and 68° respectively, 
also liquid trinitrotoluene. Knowing the proportion of each of these 
to be found in the carbon disulphide after the above procedure, it is 
possible to apply this process to the rough estimation of any one of 
these nitro-compounds in a binary mixture with glyceryl trinitrate. 

D. IT. T. 


Phytic Acid in Cottonseed Meal and Wheat Bran. J. B. 
Rather (J* Amer . Chem . Soc 1913, 35, 890—895).—The Patten and 
Halt modification of Posfcernak’s method forth© separation of mo&itol- 
phcsphoric acid, or so-called phjtic acid, from wheat bran gives a 
product containing at least 5% of inorganic impurity mainly iron and 
aluminium phosphates, so that the formula G 2 H s 0 0 P 2 based on such 
results is probably erroneous (compare Posternak, A., 1903, li, 679). 
Examination of the phosphorus compounds of wheat bran which are 
soluble in 0*2% hydrochloric acid and of cottonseed meal which arc 
soluble in similar acid and also extracted by subsequent tieatmeut with 
0*2% ammonium hydroxide, indicates that by purification they yield an 
identical acid U 12 H 4 i0 42 P 2 j this on heating with sulphuric acid under¬ 
goes scission into inositol and phosphoric acid and it is free from 
pentosans. D. 3T. T. 

Trimethylene Trisulphide and Its Oxidation Products. Oscar 
H ifcSBERG (J.pr. Chem 1913, [»], 88, 49—58. Compare A., 1912, 
i, 546).—Trimethylene trisulphoxide dissolves in concentrated hydro¬ 
chloric acid, yielding a compound which is resolved into its components 
on the addition of alcohol, and is considered to be a basic salt containing 
the group CH 2 *SCl*OH ■ when kept the solution deposits a colourless 
oil. In view of these results, the author is undertaking a study of 
the action of the halogen acids on the trisulphoxide, the present paper 
dealing particulaily with the action of hydnodic acid. 

Trimethylene trisulphoxide dissolves in warm dilute hydnodic acid 
and crystallises out again^ unchanged. When t dissolved in concentrated 
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hydriodie acid (1 gram in 20—25 c.c., D«l*96) and the solution 
maintained for twenty-four hours at the ordinary temperature, the 
trisulpboxide is reduced to a new labile (£) trimethylene trisulphide , 
which is obtained as yellow, crystalline precipitate on diluting the 
solution with water. The new trisulphide has m. p. 247° (decomp.), 
and passes into the stable (a) trisulphide of m. p. 216° on crystallisation 
from chloroform, acetic acid, benzene or alcohol. Attempts to effect 
the reverse transformation by the action of acetyl chloride, ethyl iodide 
or iodine proved successful. 

The /3-trisulphide may also be prepared by dissolving the a-compound 
in concentrated hydriodie acid, and maintaining the solution for several 
days at the ordinary temperature. 

A solution of tn methylene trisulpboxide in seven times its weight of 
hydriodie acid (D 1*96) deposits after twelve hours stout, brown plates 

or prisms of fi-irimethylene trisulphide tri-iodide, CH 2 <^gj # Qy 2 ^>SI, 

which melts indefinitely at 118—123° (decomp.), and loses its iodine 
completely when exposed to the air for eight days, or when heated at 60°, 
yielding /3-trimethylene trisulphide. If the tri-iodide is crystallised 
from chloroform and then heated at 60° until the iodine is removed, 
either the pure a-trisulphide or a mixture of the a- and ft- forms is 
obtained. 

The tri-iodide combines with iodine in chloroform solution, yielding 
a tetraiodide , C 8 H 6 S g I 4 , which is derived from the a-tri««ulpliide, and 
crystallises in elongated prisms, resembling iodine, m. p. 100° (decomp.), 
with previous sintering. The tetraiodide is more stable than the tri¬ 
iodide, but loses its iodine completely when heated for several hours at 
60°, or when exposed to the air for several weeks yielding a-trimethyl- 
ene trisulphide. If kept for several weeks in contact with aqueous 
sodium hydrogen carbonate, the tetraiodide loses only part of the 
iodine, with the formation of a brown substance which is probably 
the tri-iodide of a-trimethylene trisulphide. 

The author has also investigated the action of hydrogen peroxide on 
the isomeric trisulphides, in the hope of obtaining the corresponding 
trisuiphoxides, but no evidence of the existence of such isomerides was 
obtained. 

When heated for two hours with 10—15% hydrogen peroxide on the 
water-bath, the trisulphides are converted into trimethylene trisulph- 
oxide, which is accompanied by tr im eihylenedisulphonesvlphoxide, 


° H *<So:'oS;> so - 

The latter compound is separated from the trisulpboxide by taking 
advantage of its sparing solubility in water and organic solvents. It 
crystallises in colourless needles, which become brown at 270° without 
melting. 

The action of hydrogen peroxide on the trisulphide also leads to the 

formation of trivvethylmedUvIphoxidf sulphide, OH ! >S, which 

is readily soluble in water and crystallises in slender, colourless needles; 
m. p, about 210° (decomp.). 

With respect to the isomerism of the trimethylene trisulphides, it is 
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pointed out that the existence of the two forms cannot be explained 
by a cis-Jrawa-isomerism as in the case of the trithiobenzaldehydes, 
for, owing to the symmetrical structure of the molecule, stereo- 
isomeiism of this kind is excluded. The author inclines to the view 
that the isomerism is of a new type determined by spatial configuiation 
of the sulphur atom, and suggests that the two modifications of tri- 
thiobenzaldehyde and of other substituted trithioformaldehydes may 
be sulphur isomerides of this type and not cts-£mns-isomerides is 
usually imagined. F. B. 

Uranyl Formate. Reply to Courtois. William CEchs>.eb be 
Coninck and Albert Raynaud (Bull. Soc. ckim. y 1913, [iv], 13, 
665—666. Compare this vol., i, 333).—A reply to Courtois (this vol., 
i, 585), in which the authors suggest that the salts used were different 
and that the experiments were conducted under different conditions. 

W. G. 

The Mechanism of the Hell-Volhard Reaction. II. Ossian 
Aschan [With (FrL) Ella Europaeus] (Ber. t 1913, 46, 2162—2171. 
Compare A., 1912, i, 599).—Meyer (A., 1912, i, 911) expiessed 
the opinion that the formation of a mixture of a-bromo-acid chloride 
and a-bromo-aeid bromide by the action of biomine on acid chlorides is 
due, in the fir&t place, to direct a-substitution, followed by a reaction 
between the liberated hydrogen bromide and the bromo-acid chloiide, 
as in the equation : CH 2 Br*COCl + HBr * CH 9 Br*COBr + HOI. 

The author now shows that auhydrous sulphuric acid does not react 
with acetyl chloride in the cold, and also describes the action of 
hydrogen chloride and bromide on the acid haloids. He finds that 
hydrogen bromide will convert acetyl chloride into acetyl bromide 
(compare Staudinger and Antbes, this vol., i, 616), but that, con¬ 
versely, hydrogen chloiide will transform acetyl biomide into acetyl 
chloride. Such changes cannot both be due to direct substitution, but 
are best explained by assuming the formation of the intermediate 



or bromide, according to the conditions. Thus, whether it is assumed 
that direct a-substitution is the first step in the action of bromine on 
acid chlorides, or that enolisation of the carboxyl group takes place, 
the fomation of the same intermediate product must be assumed. 



The following cases have been studied, and the amount of transforma¬ 
tion that takes place during definite intervals of time, calculated from 
halogen estimations which were controlled by density determinations : 
the action of hydrogen bromide on acetyl chloride, ehloroacetyl chloride 
and bromoacetyl chloride, and the action of hydrogen chloride on acetyl 
biomide, ehloroacetyl bromide and bromoacetyl bromide. J. 0. W. 
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Trichloroacrylic Acid and Certain of its Derivatives. 
Jacob Boeseken and P. Dujardin (Rec. trav . chim., 1913, 32, 
97—111).—Heptachloropropane, b. p. 115°/12 mm., obtained accord¬ 
ing to Prim/ method (A., 1911, i, 173) by the action of chloroform on 
pentaohloroethane in the presence of aluminium chloride, is converted 
by alcoholic potassium hydroxide into hexachloropropylene, b. p. 
209—2l0°/760 mm., 99°/15 mm. (compare Fiit^ch, A., 1898, i, 63). 
The latter is conveniently converted into trichloroacrylic acid, m. p. 
76°, by the action of slightly diluted sulphuric acid at 135° or by a 
boiling aqueous suspension of barium carbonate. The sodiumi, 
potassium, and magnesium salts of this acid are readily soluble, whilst 
the lead salt crystallises in leaflets spaiingly soluble in water. 
From measurement of the conductivity, the acid appears to be 
dissociated to about the same extent as oxalic acid, whilst it has 
approximately the same influence on the rate of inveision of sucrose as 
hydrochloric acid in £ Absolution. 

Trichloroacrylyl chloride, prepared by the action of an excess of 
thionyl chloride on the acid, has b. p. 158°/7G0 mm, 1*52709, and 

when treated with ammonia in benzene solution is converted into the 
corresponding amide, m. p. 96° (compare Fritsch, loc. cif.). The latter 
is transfoimed by phosphoric oxide into trichloroacrylonitrile, 

CCJ'CCl-CK, 

m. p. 20°, *5* 1*5100. 

A series of mixed aromatic ketones of the general formula 

cci 2 :cci*co*r, 

has been prepared either by gradual addition of the benzenoid 
derivatives to the stable molecular compound, CC1 2 IOC1 , COC1*A1C1 s 
( compare Bbeseken and Hasselbach, this vol., i, 335), or by addition 
of the acid chloride to a mixture of benzenoid derivative and catalyst, 
reaction being continued only until one molecule of hydrogen chloiide 
had been evolved. In this manner, the following ketones have been 
obtained: (i) phenyl trichlorovinyl ketone , b. p. 138°/2 mm., Djj 1*3902, 
wju 1*5798, winch unites with chlorine in sunlight to form penta- 
chloropropiophenone, m. p. 82*5° (compare Boeseken and Has^elbach, 
loC'Cit.)) (ii) p •chlorophenyl tricklorovinyl ketone, C b H 4 Cl*UO*OCKCCl 2 , 
b. p. 159°/17 mm., m. p. 10°, fiom trichloroaciyl}! chloride and 
chlorobenzene. The isomeiic o chloro derivative could not le isolated 
from the product. When acted on by chlorine in sunlight, /Mibloro- 
phenyl triohlorovinyl ketone yields p -chlorophenyl pentacidovoetkyl 
ketone , white crystals, m. p. 116°; (iii) p -tolyl tricklorovinyl ketone, 
O 0 H 4 Me*OO*CCKCCl 2 , b. p. 147*5°/10 mm., (iv) m-xyhjl trichloro - 
vinyl ketone, b. p. 165°/14 mm.; (v) p -xylyl tricklorovinyl ketone , 
b. p. 161°/13 mm. ] (vi) sec. -p'opylphenijl tricklorovinyl ketone , 

CHMe 2 • O 0 H 4 * CO • COl: CC1 2 , 

b p. 173°/12 mm. In the three latter cases, reaction is very 
vigorous but seems also to proceed in another direction, since evolu¬ 
tion of hydrogen chloride continues after the quautity corresponding 
to one molecule hab been evolved, (vii) ip-Cumyl tricklorovinyl ketone , 
0 6 H 2 Me 8 *C0«0CKC01 2 , m. p. 57°. (viii) p -Anisyl tricklorovinyl ketone , 
m. p. 26*5°. In this case, the action is far less rapid than with 
toluene. Reaction was carried out in carbon disulphide solution when 
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a ceitain amount of the ketono was simultaneously decomposed with 
formation of ^-hydroxybenzoic acid, (ix) Phemtyl trichlorovinyl ketone , 
m. p. 58°, D? 1*3202, ug 1*5726. 

The position of the substituents in the above ketones is deduced 
from a study of their decomposition by alkali. When mixed with 
potassium alkoxides they are immediately decomposed with separation 
of the potassium salt of the aromatic acid according to the equation: 
X-C 6 H 4 -C0*C01:CC1 2 + KOH -X-C 6 H 4 -00 2 X + HCC1:C01 2 . In this 
manner, benzoic, jt?-toluic, anisic, ^-ethoxy ben zoic, and jp-chlorobenzoic 
acids *ere obtained from phenyl trichlorovinyl ketone, ^-tolyl tri- 
chlorovinyl ketone, jp-anisyl trichlorovinyl ketone, jo-phenetyl trichloro¬ 
vinyl ketone, and ^-chlorophenyl trichlorovinyl ketone respectively. 

H. W. 

Methylation of Aliphatic Compounds by means of Methyl 
Sulphate. Eugene Urandmougin, Em. Havas and G. Guyot 
{Ghent. Zeit., 1913, 37, 812—813).—Although methyl sulphate has 
been extensively used in the methylation of aromatic substances, very 
few instances have been recorded of its use wilh aliphatic compounds. 
The authors have theiefore investigated its applicability to the latter 
class and find that, in a series of typical m ethylations, this xeagent 
can advantageously replace the customary methyl iodide under definite 
conditions of experiment. 

Ethyl methylacetoacetate is obtained in 85% yield by the gradual 
addition of methyl sulphato to a solution of ethyl sodioacetoacetate in 
methyl alcohol under definite conditions of temperature which are 
fully described in the original, and, when again methylated under 
similar conditions, gives an 87% yield of ethyl dimethylacetoacetate. 

In an analogous manner, ethyl methylmalonate and ethyl dimethyl- 
malonate may be prepared, the yield of the former being 80—85%. 
The latter substance can also be obtained directly from ethyl 
malonate, the most favourable proportions being ester (1 mol.), sodium 
(3 atoms) and methyl sulphate (3 mols.). Employment of the 
theoretical quantities leads to the formation of a mixture of mono- 
metliyl- and dimethyl-malonic esters. 

Phenylmethylpyrazolone can also be readily methylated by means of 
methyl sulphate. When methyl sulphate is slowly added to a solution 
of sodium methoxide and phenylmethylpyrazolone in methyl alcohol, 

S yph 

is obtained 

(compare Knorr, A., 1895, i, 397; von Pechmann, A., 1895, i, 494). 
When, on the other hand, methylation is accomplished by the addition 
of methyl sulphate to a boiling solution of sodium hydroxide in the 
minimum quantity of water and methylphenylpyrazolone in methyl 
alcohol, antipyrine is obtained in 80% yield. 

The conversion of aminoantipyrme into pyramidone can also be 
readily effected by means of methyl sulphate. H. W. 

Aliphatic Nitrosocarboxylio Esters. Julius Schmidt and 
Emil Aeokerle ( Annalen , 1913, 398, 251—256).— Ethyl cldoromethyl- 
acetoacetate, CH 8 -GO-OMe01*0O 2 Bt f b. p. 116—117775 mm, D^ 8 1*167, 
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w 1 * 1*4382, obtained from ethyl methylacetoacetate and sulphunl 
chloride, is not attacked by nitrous fumes at 0°. Eshyl o-benao^l- 
propionate is converted by careful treatment with nitrous fumes at 0° 
Sato ethyl a-nitroso-a-benzoylpropionate, O 0 H-*OO*CMe(NO)*i 0 2 Efc, a 
dark blue liquid, 1*4902, which exhibits oxidising properties, a^d 
gradually decomposes into benzoic acid and ethyl a-mtrosopropionate.. 

These two experiments indicate that the formation of nitrosocarboxylic 
esters by the action of nitrous fumes on the esters of alkylated ketonic 
acids is represented by the scheme: 
R , C0'CHR' , C0 2 Et-->R # C(>CR , (N0) , C0 2 Et 

R*C0 2 H + N0*CHR'-C0 2 Et. 0. S. 

Ricinstearolic Acid. Geohg MOhle (Ber., 1913,46,2091—2098).— 
The presence of the triple linking in ricinstearolic acid is confirmed by 
the addition of iodine which occurs when the acid is treated with the 
calculated quantity of iodine and a trace of dried ferrous iodide in 
carbon disulphide or warmed with an acetic acid solution of iodine, the 
temperature being kept, however, below 40°; the resultant ricinstearolic 
aciddiriodide, OH 2 Me-[CH 2 ] t -0H(OH)-(JH 2 -Oi:CI-[GH 2 ] 7 -CO 2 H, forms 
colourless needles, m. p. 62 s , decomp, at 175°; sodium and barium salts, 
colourless needles; mercury salt, yellow powder; methyl ester, pale 
yellow oil, decomp, at 150°. 

Recinstearolic acid, needles, m. p. 51°, b. p. 260°/10 mm. without 
decomposition, obtained by successive treatment of castor oil with 
bromine and potassium hydroxide solution, is accompanied by a small 
quantity of OtX-trihydroxystearic acid , m. p. 110—111 0 , 

identical with the a-isotrihydroxystearic acid obtained earlier by 
oxidation of castor oil. A specimen of ricinstearolic acid kept for 
twenty years without any precautions for the exclusion of atmospheric 
moisture gave a deposit of a dihydroxystearic add, leaflets, m. p. 
140—141°. The author was unable to reproduce the results of earlier 
workers, who state that on distillation of ricinelaidic acid and of 
ricinoleic acid under reduced pressure, an acid, 0 18 B S2 0 3 , is produced, 
Acetylricin&laidic acid , obtained by acetylation of ricinelaidic acid 
with acetic anhydride, is a bright yellow, viscid oil; acetylricinstearolic 
acid is very similar. 

Methyl ricinstearolate, obtained by esterification with a methyl 
alcoholic solution of hydrogen chloride, or in alkaline solution with 
methyl sulphate, is a colourless oil, b, p. 225°/12 mm., D 0*9389; ethyl 
ester, b. p. 230°/12 mm., D 0*9371. 

Glyceryl monoridnstearolate, obtained from a-monochlorohydrin and 
dried sodium ricinstearolate at 150°, is a pale yellow, viscid oil; glyceryl 
trvricinstearolate, from triohlorohydrin and sodium ricinstearolate at 
190—200° under pressure, is of similar appearance. 

The action of phosphorus pentachloride on ricinstearolic acid in the 
cold, yields a chlorostearolic acid, 0 1S H 31 0 2 C1, a pale yellow, viscid oil, 
which cannot be distilled without decomposition. IX E, T, 

Thorium Ohloro-oxalate. A. Oolani ( Compt » rend*) 1913, 166, 
1907—1909. Compare A., 1913, i, 444; Hauser and Wirth, A., 
1912, i, 827).—Hauser and Wirth’s method is the most convenient for 
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the prepatation of this salt, which has the composition assigned to it 
by Wyrouboff and Yerneuil (A., 1899, ii, 598 ; compare Kohlschutter, 
A., 1902, i, 11). The behaviour of thorium oxalate with hydrochloric 
acid of various strengths at various temperatures is shown by lists of 
analytical results in the original. The chloro-oxalate lose 5 * from 0*5 
to 1*00% of thorium by volatilisation of the chloride when heated 
xapidly, but no loss takes place when beat is gradually applied and the 
thoria, produced under the latter conditions, contains only 0*1 
to 0*2% of chlorine. Similarly, thorium oxalate precipitated in 
solutions of moderately concentrated hydrochloric acid contains very 
little chlorine. In these two respects, thorium behaves differently 
from the rare earths Determinations of the solubility of thorium 
chloio oxalate in liydi ochloric acid are given in the original, and show 
that the solubility is much diminished in presence of ox *lic acid, but 
that in the absence of the latter and with liquids containing 21*2% or 
lefc.s of hydrogen chloride, decomposition is lapid and complete into 
oxalate and chloride. T. A. H, 

Barium Malonate Jellies and their Micro structure. Fhied- 
aich Flade (Zeitsch. anorg. Chwi.> 1913, 82, 173—191).—The 
tiansfoimation of barium malonate jellies into powders takes place 
more slowly than with other barium salts (compare Neuberg and 
Neimann, A., 1906, ii, 753 ; Neuberg and Kewald, A,, 1908, ii 39). 

Equivalent quantities of solutions of malonic acid and barium 
hydroxide in methyl alcohol and glycerol are freed from air-bubbles by 
placing under an exhausted bell-jar and mixed. The greater the 
propoition of glycerol, the slower the foimation of the jelly. If the 
glycerol is removed by means of methyl alcohol, it may be leplaced by 
other liquids, such as chloroform or benzene, without destruction of 
the jelly, and with a great increase in its transparency. Much of the 
liquid may be removed by pressure between filter-paper, or by evapora 
tion. The residue is barium malonate with 2H 2 U. Warming does 
does not liquefy the jelly. 

Microscopical observations show that the jelly is made up of a net¬ 
work of fibres of barium malonate, in which the liquid is held as in a 
sponge. These fibres are stained deeply by methyl violet. The fibres 
are about 0 5 mm. long and 0 0001—0‘0003 mm. thick, and are shown 
to be crystalline by their behaviour in polarised light. 0. H. D. 

Stereochemistry of the Halogen Substituted Succinic Acids, 
Bkor Holmberg (/. pr. Chem ., 1913, [ii], 87, 436—479).—The author 
has shown previously (A., 1912, i, 603) that during the hydrolysis of 
the sodium salt of Z-bromosuccinic acid, the elimination of bromine 
proceeds at a greater rate than the increase in the acidity of the 
solution, and from these results has drawn the conclusion that the 
formation of malic acid from the bromo-acid is pzeceded by the 
formation of propiolactonecarboxylic acid. 

The present paper deals with conditions favourable to the formation 
of the lactone and also with the hydrolysis of the sodium salts of 
Z-cblorosuccinic, Z-iodobUCcinic and Z-bromosuceinamic acids. Iu the 
case of bromosuccinic acid, the addition of neutral salts of weak acids 
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(formate, acetate, succinate and malate) increases the velocity of 
bromine ion formation, but diminishes the rate of hydrolysis of the 
lactone. Further, the formation of the lactone proceeds less readily 
with chlorosuccinic and bromosuccinamic acid than with bromo- 
succinic acid. 

It is also found that the hydrolysis of the lactone yields either a 
Z- or d-malic acid accordingly as it is carried out in acid or alkaline 
solution. Thus, a solution of Z-bromosuccinic acid after being exactly 
neutralised with sodium hydroxide was maintained for twenty-four 
days at 25°, and then contained 10% of unchanged bromo-acid, 25% of 
lactone and 65% of malic and fumaric acids ; after the bromo-acid and 
lactone had been completely hydrolysed by heating the solution on the 
water-bath, the malic acid obtained from the product was lsevorotatory. 
On the other hand, when the hydrolysis was effected by excess of 
sodium hydroxide, the resulting malic acid contained a preponderance 
of the dextrorotatory form. 

Similar results were obtained in the case of silver oxide ; the action 
of excess of the oxide on Z-bromosuccinic acid yields a dextrorotatory 
malic acid, whilst the theoretical amount necessary to form the neutral 
silver salt gives rise to a laevorotatory acid. F. B. 

Symmetric and Asymmetric Acid Dichlorides. II. Erwin 
Ott ( Ber 1913, 46, 2172—2175. Compare A, 1912, i, 828).—A 
further difference in reactivity between symmetric and asymmetric 
chlorides is in their behaviour on treatment with hydrogen and 
platinum black. Whereas fumaryl and chlorofumaryl chlorides 
immediately “ poison w the catalyst so that not even limonene can be 
reduced in their presence, chloromaleyl chloride may easily be reduced 
to fi-butyric acid. The hydrogen chloride which is formed gradually 
impedes the reduction, but if it is removed from time to time by 
evacuation, the absorption of hydrogen can be carried almost to the 
theoretical value. The reduction of dibromomaleyl chloride, however, 
could only be carried to one-fifth before “ poisoning ” of the platinum 
took place, whilst as-o-pbthalyl chloride and phthalyl tetrachloride 
could not be reduced at all. J. 0. W. 

Ethyl Cyanotartronate and its Reaotions with Amines. 
Richard Sydney Curtiss and Lloyd F. JNiokell (J. Amer. Chew. Soc., 
1913, 35, 885—890. Compare Curtiss and others, A., 1911, i, 353, 
366; A., 1909, i, 763).—The reaction between anhydrous hydrogen, 
cyanide and ethyl oxomalonate is greatly influenced by small variations 
in temperature; at 30° it is complete in twenty-four hours, the product 
being ethyl eyanotartr<mat6 f 0H*C(CN)(C0 2 Eb) 2 , an undistillabie oily 
liquid, D$ 1*16; it is soluble in alkaline solutions to a yellow solution, 
and if treated in ether with sodium, deliquescent, colourless crystals of 
an unstable substance slowly separate. 

Ethyl cyanotartronate in cooled ethereal solution reacts with many 
amines, producing compounds which in all probability have an aznidine 
structure; thus dipropylamine yields a crystalline substance , 
NPryC(:NH)*C(C0 8 Et) 2 -0H, 

w. p. 72*5—73°. With diethylamine an analogous compound , m. p. 
56°, was obtained, whilst benzy lamina gave in a similar manner a 
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substance , m. p. 55—56°. These three substances on exposure to the 
atmosphere or when kept at 25°, undergo decomposition with formation 
of a tarry mass. Ethylamine, isobutylamine and benzylethylamine 
gave rise to uncrystalhbable syrups, triethylamine slowly produced a 
red, tarry mass, whilst ammonia formed a very unstable, crystalline 
substance, "With aromatic amines there was apparently no reaction. 

D. F. T. 

Catalytic Decomposition of Aldehydes. M. I. Kuznecov 
(/. Puss, Phys, Ohm,, Soc, t 1913, 45, 557—568).—In his earlier 
experiments on the oxidation of methyl alcohol by means of 
atmospheric oxygen with a view to preparing formaldehyde, the 
author found that the aldehyde was always accompanied by carbon 
monoxide and hydrogen in proportions depending on the temperature 
conditions and on the nature of the catalyst employed (Bull, Charhov 
Technol . Inst., 1909). These two products result from the decom¬ 
position of aldehyde previously formed: GH 2 0 = 00 + H 2 . 

Further experiments show that resolution of the aldehydic group 
with formation of carbon monoxide is a general reaction for all 
aldehydes. 

The first series comprises measurements of the degree of decom¬ 
position of formaldehyde at various temperatures and under the 
influence of a number of different metals and of wood charcoal, 
asbestos and powdered Jena glass. The results show that the action 
depends not only on the chemical character of the catalyst but also 
on its physical condition. For instance, with copper turnings at 500° 
there is no decomposition, and at 600° only 4% of the aldehyde is 
attacked; with copper reduced from the oxide by the action of 
hydrogen, 9*2% of the aldehyde is decomposed at 500°; and with 
copper obtained by reduction of copper sulphate solution by means of 
alkaline formaldehyde, the action proceeds to the extent of 35*3, 84*2, 
94*8 and 95*8% at 200°, 300°, 400° and 500° respectively. With 
different forms of other metals smaller variations are observed. 

In the second series the products obtained by the decomposition of 
the following aldehydes by palladium black were investigated: 
formaldehyde, acetaldehyde, pax acetaldehyde, propaldehyde, n-butr 
aldehyde, saobutaldebyde, benzaldehyde and j^-tolualdehyde. The 
results show that the aldehyde group is decomposed by palladium 
into carbon monoxide and hydrogen, the latter combining with the 
hydrocarbon radicle: R*OHO = RR + GO. In the cases of prop- 
aldehyde and the butaldehydes, free hydrogen and unsaturated 
hydrocarbons are also obtained owing to the partial decomposition of 
the saturated hydrocarbons originally formed. T. H. P. 

Stability of Paraoetaldehyde. R. Richter (Pharm. Zdt., 1913, 
58, 482—483).—A series ot experiments has been performed on the 
stability of paraoetaldehyde alone, in aqueous solution and in the 
presence of various pharmaceutical preparations. The author is led 
to the following conclusions: (1) pure paraoetaldehyde, free from 
acid and acetaldehyde, can be kept for sixteen months without 
alteration; the presence of these substances even in small quantity. 
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however, induces a gradual decomposition of the pnracetaldekyde; 
(2) in the presence of puvo raMpboriy juioo without addition of water, 
paialdehyde loimiins unchanged during two mouths; (15) when mixed 
with water and a syrup composed of sugar and citric acid, paracet- 
aldehydo speedily undergoes conversion into acetaldehyde; after two 
months, 7*876 of tho paracotaldohyde had undergone such conversion ; 
(4) in aqueous solution, without addition of juice, formation of 
acetaldehyde occurs slowly but continuously, II. W. 

Catalytic Actions. VII. Polymerisation of Chloral. Jacob 
Bojgsekkn and A. Schimmul (Rec. trav . ohim 191o, 32, 112—127).— 
Th© authors have studied tho polymerisation of chloral in tho 
presence of pyridine. Fur this purpote, known weights of dry chloral 
and pyridine have been preserved for a month at the ordinary tem- 
porature, at the end of which time a quasi-stable state had been 
reached. The contonts of the flask were then treated with a large 
quantity of dilute hydrochloric acid, which combined with the pyridine 
and dissolved unchanged chloral. The metachloral which is insoluble 
in this reagent was estimated by decomposition with potassium 
hydroxide. 

As the quantity of pyridine employed relatively to the amount of 
chloial incieases, the lattor becomes more completely iiansformed 
into metachloral, until, in the presence of about mol, pyridine, 
transformation is practically quantitative. Beyond this point, the 
amount of metachloral formed diminishes with increasing quantities 
of pyridine. The separation of metachloral is incomplete, whatever 
the quantity of catalyst employed. Prom determinations of the 
vapour tension of metachloral, obtained fiom chloral either by means 
of pyridine or fuming sulphuric acid, it appears that the true 
equilibrium of the system, chloral T— metachloral, is situate practically 
entirely on tho side of motachloral, and thus, tint starting from 
chloral, this equilibrium is not obtained after a month even in tho 
pa oseuce of considerable qu uititics oi catalyst. This result in probably 
duo t,o tho absorption of pyridine by the polymorido which separates 
in the colloidal state. 

When pyridine (4—5 rnols.) is added to chloral (100 rnols.) a rapid 
sopuiatiou of a gelatinous uuv-h occurs. At tor several weeks, u second 
change is observable in that the metachloral in contact with tho walls 
of the vessel agaiu becomes transparent, forming a membrane groatly 
resembling a collodion pellicle. This trmsjW'etU metachioral does not 
appear to iclain pyridine and lias a vapour tension below that of the 
equilibrium mixture. 

When puiu metachloial is placed in an atmosphere of pyridine, it 
almost immediately becomes opaque, and then has the samo vapour 
tension as tho pseudo-binary system. Subsequently, it becomes 
gelatinous and then completely liquid. 

In the piesonce of larger quantities of catalyst, loss chloral is 
transformed into the polymoride, although equilibrium is more certain 
to be obtained in this oa*e since a poi tion of the motachloral dissolves 
in the pj ridine. The catalyst here exoils a marked influence on the 
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equilibrium, although it has not been found possible to isolate an 
additive compound of pyiidine and chloral. 

The phenomena here observed are analogous to those encountered 
in the polymeiisation of chloral by means of fuming sulphuric acid 
(Boeseken, Bee, trav . ehitn,, 1910, 29, 104) or aluminium chloride. 

ri. w. 

Modifications of Metachloral and Decomposition of Chloral 
by Aluminium Chloride. Perchlorobutanal, CCl 8 *001 2 *C0yCLI 0. 
Jacob Boeseken and A. Schimmel (Bee, trav . cldi/i., 1913, 32, 
128—133).—Metaehloial is known in a gelatinous modification 
immedi itely obtained by the addition of pyridine to anhydrous chloral, 
an opaque modification formed by the action of different catalyats on 
chloral, and icpresenting the equilibrium mixture of the system 
chloral^metachloral and as a transparent modification which is slowly 
produced when pyridine remains in contact with chloral. The Litter is 
probably the only pure metachloral, the others being mixtures of it 
with unchanged chloral and catalyst. Attempts have been made to 
obtain the polymeride of chloral described by Combes (A., 1887, 127) as 
the product of the action of aluminium chloride on chloral. The authois 
have repeated his experiments, and have also somewhat modified the 
conditions, and find that the products aie tebrachloroothylone, 
pentachloroethane and relatively very small amounts of perchloro¬ 
butanal, b. p. 145*5—147°/20—26 mm,, m. p. 46*5—48°, molecular 
weight in benzene solution, 334. The latter is quantitatively 
decomposed by alkali according to the equation : 

C01 8 -CC1 2 -0C1 2 *0H0 + 2KOH « 0*01, + KOI + HC0 2 K + H 2 0. 
When heated with excess of aluminium chloride, it is decomposed with 
evolution of carbon monoxide. H, W, 

The Catalytic Preparation of Ketones. Alphonse Mailue 
(Bull, Boo, chim, } 1913, [iv], 13, 666—671).—A reply to Sondcious 
(A., 1911, i. 134, 302 ; this vol., i, 312) in which the author maintains 
the utility of his method using zinc oxide, and more especially cadmium 
oxide, as a catalyst in the preparation of ketones from acids, W. O. 

Cerium Acetylacetonates. Ani>kj£ Job and Paul OorsHEDET 
(Cotnpt. rm<L, 1913,157,50—52).—CJrbaiu (compare A., 1897, i, 236) 
prepared a basic ceious acety lacetonate by the action of corous 
hydroxide on acetylacetone, and Biltz (compare A.,^1901, i t 715) 
obtained tlio crystalline, neutral coious salt by the action of corous 
nitiate on an ammoniacal solution of ammonium acety In cot onuto. 
Adopting TJrbain’s method the author has now prepared tho eerie 
compound in a crystalline state. An excess of acetylacetono is added 
to a suspension of ceric hydroxide in water and the mixture agitated, 
when it slowly turns brown, and at the end of several days deep 
red needles of eerie acetylacetonate separate, having the composition 
Oe(CHAe s ) 4 ,llH 2 0. On drying this salt in a vacuum and crystal¬ 
lising it from carbon tetrachloride, it is obtained in the anhydrous 
state as black crystals, m. p. 171—172°, having a metallic lustre. Jt 
is slightly soluble in water, and in solution is readily hydrolysed except 
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in the pretence of excess of aceby lace tone. The anhydrous salt is 
soluble in most organic solvents to a deep rod solution, the colour 
rapidly disappearing in sunlight in the case of oxidisablo solvents. 

W. G. 

Syntheses by means of Sodamide. II. Alkylation of 
Aliphatic Ketones. Albin Hallkr and Edouard Batumi (Ann. 
Ghim. Phye., 1913, [viii], 29, 313—349).— The authors* work 
(A., 1909, i, 108) on the alkylation of acetophenone and analogous 
substances by the successive action of sodamide and alkyl haloids 
has been extended to aliphatic ketones. 

When an ethereal solution of pinacoline is treated successively 
with sodamide (1 mol.) and methyl iodide (1*1 mol.), a mixture of 
unchanged material, methyl- and dimethyl-pi nacoline is obtained from 
which J§y8-dnneth>lpentan-y-one, GMe 3 *CO , CH 2 *OLI a , b, p. 124—126°, 
can be isolated by lepeated fractional distillation. This substance 
has already been described by WiscbnegradRky (A., 1876, 878). The 
oxime has m. p. 79—80°. When the methylation is repeated until no 
further action occuis in ethereal solution, $38-trimethyl pen tuu-y one, 
CMtyCO*CLIMe 2 , b. p. 133—136° (compare Nef, A., 1900, i, 349), is 
obtained. Lt has DJ' 0*80636, w? 1*40304, ng 1 40613, < 1*41020, 

1 41429. The oxime has m. p. 141°. When roducod by sodium 
and alcohol, the ketone yields fiftS-trimethylpentan-y-ol, 

CM e 8 * OH (Oll) # 0HMe 2 , 

b. p. 146—148°, the phenylurethane of which has m. p. 79°. 
$38-Trimelhylpentan-y-one can be further methylated by moans of 
sodamide and methyl iodide in benzene solution, when $388-te$m- 
methylpentan-y-one , CMe^COC&leg, is obtained. Tt 1ms b. p. 
150—161°, Df 0*81992, 1*41486, <1*41702, < 1*42224, < 1*42643. 

Lt does not appear to form an oxime, a semicarbazono or a by druzone. 
Its ketonic nature is, however, established oy reducing it to $888 Mm- 
methylpentan-y-ol, b. p. 165—166°, m. p. 60°, the phenyl un thane of 
which has m, p. 118—119°, whilst tho formate has b. p.' 185 n . In a 
similar manner, pentumethykeotono can be converted into $888 tetra 
mihylhewm-y-one, OMo 8 *CJO*CMe 2 Et, b. p. 172—174°, by the 
successive action of sodamide and ethyl brouude or iodide in benzeuo 
solution. Like its lower homologue, this substance forms neither 
oxime, somicarhazono or hydra/,one. Reduction convents it into 
flfib&Mmmethyfhman-y ol, CM ty 011 (Oil)• CM e a Kt, b. p. 187--188°, 
the phenylvrtthane of which forms blender net dies, m. p. 94—95°. 

The ethylation of pinacoline can be effected in a precisely similar 
manner. The successive action of sodamide and ethyl bromide or 
iodide on an etheieal solution of pinacoline loads to tin* isolation of 
flp-dimetht/lhexan-y-one) G\Mey0(>0]J 2 *CII 2 Me, b. p, 146- 148°, 
Df 0*81055, 1*40740, ri% 1*40952, < 1*41466, < 1*41888, and 

/3(3-dimelhyl-8~ethylh<uc(n-y-one, OMiyOO*CllEt ? , b. p. 171—176°, 
l)f 0*82521, < 1*42007, < 1*42227, < 1*42738, <’ 1*43173. The 
former yields an oxime, needles, in. p. 76—77°, and on reduction gives 
fi$-dimethylhmm~y*ol, b. p. 155—157° (phenylurethtme, m. p, 70—71°). 
The latter does not combine with hydroxylamiuo or with somi- 
earbazide, but, when reduced with sodium and absolute alcohol, forms 

VOL. CIV. i, /.• 
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p/3 dimetfiyl-h-ethylhexan-y-oL b. p. 187°, tbe phenyluretham of which 
crystallises with |H 2 0 an< ^ ^ as 3DQ ' P* l®* 0, l- n benzene, 01 better in 
toluene solution, complete ethylation of pinacoline can be effected, 
whereby /3p-dliuethyl-6h-diethyUi6Q.an-y-one ) b. p. 214—216°, is pro¬ 
duced. It does not yield an oxitue or a semicarbazone. .Reduction 
converts it into fip-diinethyl-B&diethylhexan-y-ol, CMe 8 *CH(OH)*CEr 8 , 
b. p, 226—228°, the phenylurethane of which has m. p. 110°. 

j8/J8 -TAmethylhtxan-y-one f GMe 8 *CO*CHMeEt, b. p. 155—156°, is 
obtained mixed with unchanged starting material by the methylation 
of ethylpmacoline in ethereal solution. Since a separation of the 
two could not be effected by distillation, the product was tieated with 
au alcoholic solution of hydroxylamiue hydrochloride with which only 
the latter reacted to form an oxime. The mother liquors, separated 
as completely as possible from the ciystalline oxime, were acted on by 
phonylturbimide, whereby the dissolved oxime was converted into 
carbanilidoxime, which remained on distilling the mixture under 
dmiinihhed pressure. The distillate was treated with water to 
decompose the excess of phtnylcarbimide, and the ketone extracted 
with ether and distilled. When leduced, it is converted into 
j8/JS trimethylJtexon-y-ol, CMe 8 'CH(OH)*CHAleEt, b. p. 169°, the 
pltenylurethane of which has m. p. 78°. 

/J/Se-Trimetbylhexan-y-one, CMe s -CO*CH 2 *CHMe 2 (compare Nef, 
A., 1902, i. 6), is obtained in the usual manner as a liquid, b. p. 
157*5—158 5°. Its oxime has m. p. 77—78°, whereas Nef gives 
66—70°. 

Although the action of allyl iodide on the sodium derivative of 
acetophenone yields only complex lesinous products, allylpinacolines 
can be readily obtained by the successive action of sodamide and allyl 
iodide on an ethereal solution of pinacoline. In this manner, 
allyl pinacoline, GMe 8 *GOCH 2 *CH 2 -CH.*CE 2 , b. p. 61—64 c /14 mm., 
and diallylpinacoUns , CMe 2 *CO , CH(GH 2 *GHICH 2 ) 2 , b. p. 83—86°/ 
14 mm., are readily prepared. 

h-Benzitl-fifi-diihethyl-b-eiliylhexam-y-QM, CMe^CO*CEt 2 -OH^Ph, is 
obtained by the action of benzyl chloride on a boiling solution of the 
sodium derivative of diethylpinacoline in toluene. It has b. p. 
152—154^15 mm., and does not yield an oxime or a semicaibazone. 

In tbe cases of pinacoline and of acetophenone, a tertiary carbon 
atom is attached to the carbonyl group. The authors have therefoie 
extended their investigations to such ketones in which this is not the 
ease, and find that alkylation can be similarly effected, substitution 
occuning at either of the secondary carbon atoms attached to the 
keto-group (compaie Haller, A., 1905, i, 214; Haller and Bauer, 
A., 1912, i, 269). 

An ethereal solution of diethyl ketone reacts vigorously with 
sodamide, and, after addition of methyl iodide, yields, on fractionation, 
tthyl isopropyl J tetonc, COEt'CHMeg, b, p. 115—119°, di-isopropyl 
ketone, CO(CHMe 2 ) 2 , b. p. 123—124*5° (semicarbazone, m. p. 
1^3—144°), and a jmction, b. p. 148—152°/18 mm., which is 
probably S^-dimethyl-y^*diethyl-Ayf-nonadien-c-one, 
CEt 2 :CMe-CO-CMe:CEt a . 

pS&Trimetftylkexatiry-Qne, b. p. 158—161°, is prepared by the 
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ethylation of di-isopropyl ketone in ethereal solution. It does not 
yield an oxime or a semicarbazone. On redaction it gives /388 tri- 
methylhexanry-ol , OMe 2 # CH(OH) # OMe 2 Et, b. p. 170—171°, the phenyl- 
uretkcme of which has m. p. 64°. yytl-Tetramethylhepian-h-om, 
CMegEb-CO-CMegEt, 

prepared by the ethylation of isopropyl ter £.-amyl ketone in benzene 
solution, has b. p. 196—198°, and does not give an oxime or a 
semicarbazone. Sodium and absolute alcohol convert it into 
yyet-tetmmethylheptan-S-ol, b. p. 210—212° ( phenylurethane , in. p. 
62—63°). 

By repeated methylation of isovalerone in benzene solution and 
subsequent fractional distillation, the following products have been 
obtained : (i) fiyefrtetramethylheptan-fi-one, 

OHMe 2 -CKMe-CO-OHMe-CHMe 2l 

b. p. 76—7b°/13 mm., which, when energetically treated, appears to 
yield small quantities of the corresponding oxime ; (ii) fiyye£-pmta- 
methylheptan-S-one , CHMe 2 *CHMe‘OO*CMe 2 *0HMe 2 , b. p. 88-—89 0 / 
13 mm., which does not yield an oxime when heated with Crismer’s 
reagent in alcoholic solution. pyy€€£-Hexamethylhepta)i-B-one, 
CHMe 2 -OMe 2 -CO-CMe 2 -CHMe 2 , 

b. p. 107—109°/14 mm., is prepared by the methylation of trimethyl- 
wovalerone in toluene solution. When reduced with sodium and 
alcohol, it yields a small quantity of a substance which behaves like 
an unsaturated hydrocarbon, and pyye^-hexamethylheptan-S-ol, 

OH Me 3 *OMe 2 • C H (OH)-CMe 2 -CHMe 2 , 
b. p. 115—117°/13 mm. ( phenylurethane, m. p, 91—92°;. 

H. W. 

Optically Active Complex Glueinum Sugar Compounds. 
Benno Bleyer and L. Paczuski ( Zeitsch . physikal. Chem 1913, 
84, 1—14).—The authors have determined the influence of an 
alkaline solution of glueinum hydroxide on the rotatoiy power of 
mannitol. It is shown that when an alkaline solution of glueinum 
hydroxide is added to a solution of inactive mannitol, the solution 
becomes markedly Imvorotatory. The influence of the alkiline 
glueinum solution is shown to depend on the presence of G10 2 " ions in 
the solution, that is, it is due to sodium glucinate. The presence of 
glueinum hydroxide as a colloid could not produce so large a change in 
the rotation. A method is worked out, depending on the change of 
rotation, for deteimiuing the relative strength of the acid in amphoteric 
metal hydroxides. On adding solutions of sodium glucinate to 
mannitol, a condition is reached at which a constant rotation is reached; 
further additions cannot change this in either sense. This condition is 
reached when the concentration 13*84 grams mannitol, 72 grams 
sodium hydroxide, and 56*64 grams of glueinum sulphate per litre of 
solution is reached. A complex compound is formed by the action of 
sodium glucinate on mannitol, which is not hydrolysed at the con¬ 
centrations examined, (1/040—10/640)ra, This compound is similar to 
the complex glueinum hydroxydicarboxylic acid of .Rosenheim and 
Itzig (A., 1899, i, 739). J. F. B. 
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Unfermentable Residue in Hydrolytic Products of Starch. 
Arthur P. Bryant and 0. S. Miner ( Eighth InUrn. Gong. App. Chem ., 
1912, 13 , 57—61).—Results are recorded which tend to show that 
some of the hydrolytic products of starch, such as grape-sugar ” and 
“liquid glucose/' contain isomaltose. TV. H. G. 

Presence of Maltose in Acid Hydrolysed Starch Products. 
George Defben (EighthIntern. Cong. App. Chem,, 1912, 13 , 111—112). 
—It his been founi possible to isolate maltose from a crude glucose 
obtained by the hydrolysis of starch with acids. The dextrose present 
in the crude product wa«i lemoved by fermentation, making use of 
Succharomyc&s apicvlcitun, and the dextrin separated from the maltose 
subsequently by fractional precipitation with alcohol. W. H. G. 

Hydrolysis of Starch by Acids with Some Additional Results, 
on the Speed of Hydrolysis. George Defren (Eighth Intern . 
Cmg. App. Chem., 1912, 13 , 113—123).—An investigation on the 
hydrolysis of starch by acids. The relative speeds of hydrolysis u*dng 
hydrochloric, sulphuric, oxalic, sulphurous and acetic acids are given, 
likewise results which show the effect of the concentration of the acid 
and the temperature on the rate of hydrolysis. The increase in the 
rate of hydrolysis with rise of temperature above 100° is very great, 
indicating that the «tarch molecule becomes very “ labile 99 at these 
temperatures. TV. H. G. 

Osmotic Pressure of Colloids. V. Colloid Chemistry of the 
Dextrine. Wilhelm Biltz (and Wilhelm Truths) (ZeiUch. physikal. 
Chem., 1913, 83 , 683—7*'7. Compare A., 1910, ii, 22, 673 ; 1911, ii, 
702 ; this vol., i, 593).—The molecular weight of a number of dextrins 
is determined by extrapolation to concentiation zero from the calculated 
molecular weights obtained from the measurement of the osmotic 
pressure of dilute solutions. It is shown that even in dilute solutions 
the dextrins associate very markedly. The following values are found 
for the molecular weights: amylodextrin (a) 22200, amylodextrin 
(b) 20500, achroodextrin 10200. diastase dextrin (from grain) 11700, 
diastase dextrin (fiom beer) 8200, erythrodextrin 6800, erylbrodexirin 
Ila 3000, acid dextrin 4000, achroodextrin I lbOO, achroodextrin II 
1200, dextrin fi 950, sucrose 340, commercial dextrin (2 specimens) 
5000, 6000, specially purified commercial dextrin 2800 and 2700, 
dextiin purified by dialysis 6200. The gold numbers of the various 
dextrins are determined, and it is shown that a relationship exists 
between the molecular weight and the gold number; genet ally a small 
gold number accompanies a large molecular weight. The authors have 
shown thit in many cases the dextrins possess more than one gold 
number, and that there is an oscillating protecting action of the colloid 
between given concentrations. The viscosity of the dextrins in dilute 
solutions, that is, up to 5°£, is determined, and it is shown that a 
parallelism exists between the viscosity and the molecular weight. It 
is also shown that the higher the molecular weight, the more the 
dextrins are adsorbed by ferric hydroxide gels. J. F t S. 
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Hydrolysis and Aeetolysis of Cellulose. Hermann Ost 
(Anmlb/i, 1913, 398, 313—343. Compare lliia vol., i, 446).—The 
composition of the hydrocelluloses obtained as the initial product of 
the hydrolysis of cellulobe by dilute mineral acids has long been a 
matter of dispute. The author finds that cellulose can be dried 
completely, without discoloration, by heating slowly to 100° and 
finally at 120—125°; the same is true of hydrocelluloses, some 
specimens of which, however, become discoloured at 125—150°. 
Since the ultimate analysis of completely dried cellulose and hydro¬ 
celluloses fails to disclose any differences in the percentages of carbon 
and of hydrogen, the author abandons his previous views that hydro- 
celluloses are hydrated celluloses, and inclines to Stern’s opinion 
(T., 1904, 86, 336) that there is no difference in the composition of 
celluloses and hydrocellulo&es. The molecular magnitude of the latter 
is the smaller, as is indicated, not only by the smaller viscosity of their 
solutions, but also by their greater reducing action on copper salts, 
hydroxyl or aldehydo-groups being produced during the hydrolysis of 
the cellulose. 

The aeetolysis of cellulose is described in detail, the conditions under 
which cellobiose octa-acetate or dextrose a-penta-acetate (Ost, loc, cit .) 
are produced being definitely determined. The uncrystalIisable syrup 
obtained in the aeetolysis of cellulose resembles that obtained in the 
aeetolysis of dextrose in acetic acid content, in rotatory power, and in 
yielding crystallised dextrose a-penta-acetate by further acetylation. 
Both tyrups consist e&sentially of dextrose acetates mixed with 
acetates of wmaltose and dextrins and of other foreign substances. 

The total yield of dextrose and cellobiose acetates obtained by the 
aeetolysis of cellulose is 90% of that theoretically possible. Aeetolysis, 
therefore, furnishes another proof that the cellulose molecule is 
composed only of dextrose residues. O. S. 

Absorption Spectra of the Copper Derivatives of Primary 
Aliphatic Nitroamines. Anto3ne P. N. Fhanuhimont and Hilmar 
J. Backer (Eec. trav . eftim., 1913, 32, 158—163. Compare T., 1912, 
101, 2256).—The authors have examined the absorption spectra of 
aqueous solutions of the copper salts of metbylnitroamine, ethyl- 
nitroamine, ethylnitrobohydroxylamine, of copper nitrate and 
ammoniacal copper nitrate at equivalent concentrations. The copper 
salts of the nitroamines are much more strongly absorbent than a 
solution of copper nitrate with the same copper content, whilst the 
light which is not absorbed is less violet than in the case of the copper 
salt of ethylnitrosohj droxylamine. The spectra of the copper salts of 
methyl- and ethyl-nitroamines are practically identical, and do not 
show an absorption band. 

The electrical conductivity of solutions of the copper salts of nitro¬ 
amines is noticeably less than that of their sodium salts or of ordinary 
copper salts. The copper salt of ethylnitrosohydroxyl&mine conducts 
still more feebly. 

Solutions of the copper salts of nitroamines give the ordinary 
reactions for copper, whilst that of ethylnitrosohydroxylamine, 
although yielding precipitates with sodium- hydroxide and with 
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hydrogen sulphide, gives only a brown coloration with potassium 
ferrocyanide. 

The authors are led to the conclusion that the copper derivative of 
ethylnitrosohydroxylamine is probably a complex internal salt, but in 
view of the diffeiences existing between this substance and the copper 
salts of the nitroamines, hesitate to assign a similar structure to the 
latter substances, although tbeir intense colour and feeble electrical 
conductivity point to a relationship between the metal and nitrogen. 

H. W. 

Oxalyl Derivatives of Amino-acids. D. J. Meyeringh {Bee. 
trav. chim. t 1913, 32, 140—157).—The author has prepared a series of 
oxalyl derivatives of amino-acids which contain the residues of two 
different amino-acids, by the action of ethyl chloroglyoxylate on the 
hydrochloride of the ester of an amino-acid, followed by treatment of 
the product so obtained with the potassium salt of a second amino- 
acid. 

Ethyl chloroglyoxylate is best obtained by heating a mixture of 
equimolecular quantities of ethyl oxalate and phosphorus pentacl.loride 
until evolution of ethyl chloride ceases. It has b. p. 135°. 

Methyl oxamidodiacetate, C 2 0 2 (NH*CH 2 *C0 2 Me) 2 , has m. p. 158*5°, 
instead of 138—140° recorded by Kerp and Unger (A., 1897, i, 269). 

Oxamidoacetic acid, NHg'CO'CO'NH^GHg’COgH, is obtained from 
oxamethane and potassium aminoacetate according to the method of 
Kerp and Unger {toe. cit.). The corresponding methyl ester, m. p. 157°, 
is obtained by t reatment of the silver salt with an excess of methyl 
iodide and is converted by ammonia into the amide , needles, m. p. 
251—252° (decomp.). 

Ethyl ethoxalylaminoacetate, C0 2 Et*C0*NH*CH 3 *C0 2 Ef-, b. p. 
188° 18 mm., m. p. 16°, is prepared in yield by heating an 
equimolecular mixture of ethoxalyl chloride and ethyl aminoacetate 
hydrochloride in dry benzene until evolution of hydrogen chloride 
ceases. It is converted by ammonia into the corresponding di-amide. 

Methyl elhoxalyl-a-aminopropionate , C0 2 Et* CO*NJB>CHMe* C0 2 Me, 
b. p. 173*5°/19 mm., is similarly prepared from ethyl chloroglyoxylate 
and methyl a-aminopropionate hydrochloride. The diumide , prepared 
by means cf liquid ammonia, forms slender needles, m. p. 216*5°. No 
evidence of the formation of an isomeric diamide could be obtained. 

Methyl glycineoxalyl-a amiaopropionate , 

C0 2 H-0H 2 -NH-C0-C0-NH-0EMe*C0 3 Me, 
m. p. 136—137°, is prepared by the addition of methyl ethoxalyl-a- 
aminopropionate to a solution of potassium aminoacetate, care being 
taken that the temperature does not exceed 5°. At higher temperatures, 
and in the presence of excess of alkali, the ester is readily saponified, 
the corresponding acid decomposing at 210° when rapidly heated. 

When a solution of a-alanine in potassium hydroxide is added to 
ethyl ethoxalylgiycine, ethyl oralanineoxalylglycin% 

C0 2 H*CHMe«K H-CO-CO-NH*CJH 2 *C0 2 Efe, 
m. p. 142*5°, is obtained if the temperature does not rise above 5°. 
At higher temperatures, and in the presence of more concentrated 
potassium hydroxide, alanine separates and the potassium salt of ethyl 
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oxalylamiooaestate is produced. In alcoholic solution, alanine always 
separates to some extent, and the potassium salt of ethyl a alaniae- 
oxcdylglycine is obtained. 

Dimethyl a-aJanineoxalylglycine , 

CO 2 Me-CHMe*NH-CO^CO-NH-0H 2 *0O 3 Me, 
m. p. 98*5°, is prepared by saturating a methyl alcoholic solution of 
methyl glycine oxalyl-a-aminopropionate with hydrogen chloride. 
Methyl ethyl a-« lan meoxafylglycine, 

C0 2 Me-0mie-NH-00-00-NH-CH 2 -C0 2 Et, 
m. p. 106°, is formed by similar treatment of a methyl alcoholic 
solution of ethyl a-alanineoxalylglycine or of an ethyl alcoholic solution 
of methyl glycineoxalyl-a-aminopropionate, whilst diethyl a-alanine* 
oxalylglycine, 0J 2 Ef0HMe-NH-00-a0-FH‘CH 2 -C0 2 Et, m. p. 120°, 
is similarly produced from ethyl a-alanineoxalylglycine or from the 
corresponding free acid. 

a-Alanineoxalylglycinediamide, 

NH 2 -CO-CHMe-XH*CO-CO-NH-OH 2 -CO*NtT 2 , 
m. p. 272—274° (decomp.), is obtained by the action of liquid 
ammonia on dimethyl a-alanineoxalylglycine. 

a-Aminoisobutyric acid does not react with ethyl ethoxalylglycine 
in the presence of the calculated quantity of potassium hydroxide 
at 0°. 

Methyl ethoiraJyl-a-pheny7a7mnoacetate , C0 2 Et‘C0'NH'CHPh*00 2 Me, 
m. p. 56°, is prepared by heating ethyl chloroglyoxylato and methyl 
a-phenylaminoacetate hydrochloride in benzene solution. The cor¬ 
responding diamide has m. p. 229°. By the action of oxalyl chloride 
(1 mol.) on methyl a-phenylaminoacetate hydrochloride in dry benzene, 
two isomeric forms of dimethyl oxalyldi (a-phenylaminoacetate), 
C 2 0 2 (NH'CHPh'00 2 Me) 2l are obtained which may be separated by 
taking advantage of their different solubilities in benzene. They 
have m. p, 169—170° and 195° respectively. 

Unsuccessful attempts have been made to prepare acetyl and 
nitro-derivatives of several of the above substances. 

The presence of the oxalyl group has been actually ascertained in 
each of the above derivatives. They have further been examined 
with regard to their ability to give the biuret reaction. It appears 
that only those substances show this reaction in which at le*st one 
of the amino-groupa is intact. H. W. 

Nitriles of Diaminodimethyl- and Diaminomethylethyl- 
succinic Acids and their Behaviour on Hydrolysis. Otto 
Dms and Hajime Otsuki (Ber., 1913, 46, 1877—1383).—The 
cyanohydrins of dimethyl diketone and methyl ethyl diketone react 
with ammonia, yielding the nitriles of diaminodimethyl- and 
diaminomethylethyl-succinic acids which, on hydrolysis with hydro¬ 
chloric acid, are converted into compounds C 6 H 8 N 3 Gl and o 7 h 10 n 3 oi 
respectively. The constitution of the latter compounds has not been 
definitely established, but from their pronounced basic properties and 
their behaviour toward nitrous acid, the conclusion is drawn that 
they contain only one amino-group. The halogen atom is very 
firmly attached, and cannot be removed by any of the usual reagents. 
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"When treated with nitric acid, the compounds are completely decom¬ 
posed, jielding a chlnro-nitromethane. The formation of the latter 
compound indicates that the halogen is attached to one of the 
carbon atori’*. 

Methyl ethyl diketone cyanohydrin, OH , CMe(CN)*CE f (CN) , OH, is 
prepared by the action of hydrogen cyanide in ethereal solution 
on methyl ethyl diketone in the presence of potassium carbonate. 
It forms small, hygroscopic, crystalline plates, m. p. 76°, and when 
heated for five minutes with strong nitric acid is transformed into 
an isomeride , which sinters at 100°, m. p 103°. 

lJufihinoTtietkylethylsuccinonitrile, NH 2 *CMe(ON)*CEt(CN)*NH 2 , 
prepdied by the action of concentrated aqueous ammonia on the 
pieceding cyanohydrins at 0°, crystallises in hexagonal platelets or 
needles, m. p. 68°, and when maintained at 37° for two days with 
concentrated hydrochloric acid yields the compound , C^H 10 N S C3, which 
cry.Ntallises in lu^tious, ^lender needles, m. p. 77*5°, forms a 
crystalline hydrochloride and sulphate , and on treatment with nitrous 
acid is converted into a hydroxy-com pound, C r H fi ON 2 Cl, m. p. 147°. 

s-Diaminodimethylsuccinonitrile, NH 2 , tJMe(ON) , CMe(CN)*NH 2 , pre¬ 
pared fiom diacetyl cyanohydrin (A., 1912, i, 942) and strong aqueous 
ammonia at 0°, crystallises in plates or leaflets, m. p. 186*5°. It is 
accompanied by a substance, C 12 H 20 O 8 N e , which forms small, tabular 
crystals, m. p. 234° (decomp.). On hydrolysis with concentrated 
hydrochloric acid at 37°, it yields the compound, C 6 H 8 N 8 C1. This 
forms long, lustrous needles, m. p. 140*5°, and is converted by the 
action of nitrous acid into a /^droary-compound, C 0 H r ON 2 Cl, which 
crystallises in lustrous needles, m. p. 227°, and when methylated by 
means of aqueous potassium hydroxide and methyl sulphate yields a 
methyl ether , C r H 9 ON 2 Cl, crystallising in needles, m. p. 96°; if the 
methylation is cauied out with diazomethane, an isomeric methyl 
ether of m. p. 54—55° is obtained. F. B. 

The Origin of Optically Active Compounds in the Living 
Cell; the Artificial Preparation of Optically Active Compounds 
Without the Intervention of Asymmetrical Molecules or 
Asymmetrical Forces. Emil Eblenmeteb ( Biochm . Zeitsch 1913, 
52, 439—470).—In compounds of the type C(R 1 E 2 Xl 8 )—C(R 4 R 6 R 6 ) 
th»-re are, according to van't Hoff, twelve isomendes possible, of which 
eight can be derived from the four others, simply by rotation about the 
C—C axis. ^ Isomerides which can be derived from one another simply 
by a rotation of this description are designated by the author as 
“relative isomerides ” in contradistinction to the isomerides (“bond- 
itomerides ,s ) which can only be derived from one another by changes 
in the bonds uniting the R groups. If the assumption is made that 
mirror images have the same solubilities as one another, they are not 
separable from one another by fractional crystallisation. If, however, 
a racemic mixture containing the two mirror images can be subjected 
to such treatment that the antipodes can be converted into their 
“relative isomerides,” then it is possible that the two constituents can 
change at different rates, or that the rotation about the C—O axis can 
take place in opposite directions. If, therefore, it is possible, by any 
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method, to produce " relative isomerides ” in a iacemic mixture, then 
it is also conceivable that a mixture can be produced which contains 
isomerides which are no longer mirror images of one another, and 
which are postulated to be separable from one another by a process of 
fractional crystallisation. The author in conjunction with G. Hilgen- 
dorff has applied the above conceptions to the investigation of the 
asparagines. He confirms the observations of Piutti, that a mixture 
of the dr and /-substances can be separated by crystallisation from hob 
water. He shows, furthermox e, that a mixture, in equimol ir propoitions, 
of these two isomerides has double the solubility of either constituent 
separately, and that by recrystallisation at 20° the two constituents 
are not separable from one another. If, however, the mixtuie is first 
heated with water for some hours, subsequent fractional crystallisation 
can yield crops of crystals, which rotate light in the opposite direction. 
It is assumed heie that-, in accordance with the theory given above, 
the isomerides which fcrm miiror images are converted into “relative 
isomeiides” by the action of heat which are no longer miiror images. 
Copper salts were also obtained by fractional crystallisation from the 
mixture of the heated acids, of which the various fractions differed 
markedly from one another both in colour and solubilities. An attempt 
to obtain optic illy active isomerides in a similar way from racemic 
acid failed. It is pointed out, however, that when the dr and /-tartaric 
acids are combined there is development of heat, and a product of higher 
melting point, and less soluble in water than either the d- or /-acids, is 
obtained ; in the case of combination of the d- and /-asparagines no heat 
is developed, and the product is more soluble than the antipodes and has 
a lower m. p. Apparently a true racemic combination is not produced 
in this case. The action of heat on the sodium-ammonium salt of 
racemic acid led, however, to a very partial separation into optically 
active isomerides. It is claimed that the experiments described above 
afford the first examples of the production of optically active sub¬ 
stances without intervention of asymmetrical substances and forces, 
and the biological significance of the results is discussed in some detail. 

S. B. S. 

Preparation of Carbonyl Cyanide. Daniel Berthelot and 
Henry Gaud'echon (Cvmpt. rewd., 1913, 156, 1990—1992. Compare 
this vol., i, 715).—It has already been shown that, in a manner 
analogous to the combination with chlorine, hydrogen and ammonia 
producing carbonyl chloride, formaldehyde and formamide respect¬ 
ively, carbon monoxide undergoes combinatiou with cyanogen if a 
mixture is exposed to ultra-violet light, yielding carbonyl cyanide, 
CN-COON. 

Endeavours to prepare this substance by other methods reveal the 
fact that the silent electric discharge, which, although it frequently 
causes similar effects to ultra-violet light, exeits a quite distinct effect 
iu other cases, also gives rise to a combinatiou of the two gases. The 
mixtuie may contain varying proportions of the gases as long as 
neither becomes exhausted, but the action is most rapid when equal 
volumes are applied. With a tension of 6000 volts combination occurs 
much more rapidly than in ultra-violet light, and in one experiment 
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a mixture of 5 o.c. of carbon monoxide with an approximxtely equal 
volume of cyanogen gave a contraction of 3 c.c. in ten minutes. 
The yellow solid product is partly soluble in water and wholly soluble 
in alkalis. From the slow rate of its hydrolysis by dilute sulphuric 
acid, the substance evidently represents an even higher stage in the 
polymerisation of the simple molecule CN^CO'CN than the product 
of ultra-violet illumination. 

Attempts were made to prepare the unpolymerised substance by 
chemical processes, such as the action of carbonyl chloride on cyanide 
of silver or mercury, or from cirbon monoxide and cyanogen by 
mere heating, but the results were consistently negative. 

D. F. T. 


Some Complex Copper Alkali Ferrocyanides. Kshitibhusan 
Bhaduri and Sarashilal Sarkar (Zeitsch. anorg. Ohem 1913, 82, 
164—172).—Dextrose is added to a solution of potassium ferro- 
cyanide, which is then mixed with Fehling’s solution. A cream- 
coloured precipitate is obtained, which is crystalline if the solutions 
are dilute. It is washed with boiling water and dried in a vacuum 
over sulphuric acid. It becomes violet and blue with sulphuric acid, 
and yields a nitroprusside with nitric acid. The crystalline characters 
are described. The formula of the original salt is 

K 2 Cu 2 Fe(CN)*2HA 

the blue salt being K a Cu 2 Fe(ON) rt ,K 3 Cu [Fe^CN)A, and the nitro¬ 
prusside, K 2 Fe(ON N0,2Cu £ Fe(ON ) 6 # > r 6,13H 2 0. Alkali yields a 
compound K 3 CuFe(CN) 6t Cu0,3iH,0. Lithium copper ftrrocyanvle , 
Li 2 Cu 2 Fe(CN) ft ,4H 2 0, is lemon-yellow, and the sodium compound has 
also been obtained. The ammonium salt is obtained by dissolving 
cupric oxide in ammonia, and adding dextrose and ammonium ferro- 
cyanide, giving a red precipitate, (NH 4 ) 2 Cu 2 Fe(CN) a ,3NH 8 , and, from 
the filtrate, pale blue crystals of (Nff 4 ) 8 0u-[Fe(CN) fl ]„8NH a . The 
compounds SCul^Fe^CN^SCuOslfiHgO and 

(NH 4 ) s Cn 4 KFe 2 (CX) 12 ,5NH 8 

have also been obtaine 1. When c pper sulphate is added to potassium 
feiricyanide and the precipitate is di-sulred in ammonia, brown 
crystals of ammoniacal cupric ferrocy amide are obtained, 

CuJEV(G5s ) 6 .3NH 8 . 

The nature of the zeduction process is unknown. 0. JET. D. 

The Action of Different Metals on Potassium Ferricyanide 
Solutions. George MoPhail Smith [and Ralph Atkinson Ltnoh] 
{Zeitsch. anorg . CAen?., 1913, 82, 63—70. Compare Beutel, A., 1912, 
i, 543).—Powdered iron prepared by reduction reduces potassium 
ferricyanide in an atmosphere of hydrogen: 

4K*Fe(CN) d + 2Fe - Fe s Fe(ON) a + 3K 4 Fe(CN) fl . 

Nickel and zinc also reduce to ferrocyanide without passing into 
solution, and form precipitates. Silver reacts in the cold : 

4K 3 Fe(CN) 6 + 4Ag - Ag 4 Fe(CN) 0 + BH^GN)* 
but at 100° silcer goes into solution as a complex salt With mercury, 
metallic iron is first formed: 2K 3 Fe(CN) c + 3Hg * 3K 2 Hg(CJN) 4 + 2Fe. 
This iron then reacts as above, and, in presence of alkali hydroxide, 
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ferric hydroxide is ultimately formed. Gold dissolves slowly in 
ferricyauide solutions. 

[With Michele Croce.]— Silver ferrocyanide dissolves in potassium 
ferrocyanide solution, forming potassium silver cyanide, KAg(CN) 2 . 

Univalent Nickel Compounds. II. Italo Belluoci and 
R. Corelli (Atii R. Accad. Lincei , 1913, [v], 22, i, 703—708. 
Compare this vol., ii, 604).—Continiing their work on the nature of 
the compound contained in the red liquid obtained by the reduction of 
potassium nickeloeyanide, the authors criticise adversely the second 
also of the analytical methods employed by Moore {loa c>t.), so that 
they reject the formula Ni g X 2 proposed by tint author. By three 
analytical methods they obtain concordant results indicating that the 
red solution contains a cyano-salt in which nickel is univalent. The 
analytical methods employed were : (1) the measuiement of the amount 
of hydrogen evolved by the solution in the warm; (2) titration with 
xV/10-iodine solution ; (3) titration with a standard hydrogen peroxide 
solution. R. Y. S. 

New Compounds and Scissions of Azodiearboxylic Acid. 
OrTQ Diels and Max Paquin (Rer., 1913, 46, 2000—2013).-—The 
decomposition of derivatives of azodiearboxylic acid on dehydration, 
hydrolysis or heating is described. When azodisarboxylamide is 
heated with phosphoric oxide, nitrogen, water, cyanic acid and 
hydrogen cyanide are forme I, according to the equation; 

N 2 (CONH 2 ) 2 - H 2 0 + N 2 + HCNO + HON. 

Substituted azoamides, such as azodicarboxyldiethylamide, yield iso- 
cyanates and tsonitrile3: N 2 (CO*NHEt) 2 =H 2 0 + N 2 + 0 2 H 3 NG0 + 
C 2 H 6 NO. The same compound also readily forms a bric£-red silver 
salt which decomposes at 14t°, or when treated with iodine, into 
ethylcarbimide : N 2 (CO-NAgEt) 2 « 2 Ag + X* + SOOINEt; 

N 2 (CONAgEt) 3 4-1 2 = 2 Agl +• N a - + SOOINEt. 

When azodicarboxylamide is heated with concentrated sulphuric 
acid, it decomposes into carbon dioxide, carbon monoxide, sulphur 
dioxide and nitrogen, but, in the cold, hydrazine sulphate and 
hydrazoic acid are formed. When boiled with dilute sulphuric acid, 
the compound gives a larger yield of hydrazoic acid, the other products 
including carbon monoxide, carbon dioxide, nitrogen and hydrazine 
and ammonium sulphates. Angeli (A., 1910, ii, 844) observed the 
production of hydrazoic acid under these conditions from azodicarb- 
oxylic acid itself, and explained it by assuming that di-imine, 
NHINH, is first formed, and that it polymerises to the hypothetical 
tetrazen, which may decompose in two ways : 

2NHINH ->■ NH 2 -N:N-NH 2 —>■ NH 8 + N 3 H or N 2 + N 2 H* 

The primary decomposition of azodicarboxylamide might also follow 
two courses: 

N 2 (CO-NH 2 ) 2 + 2ff 2 0 « 200 2 + 2NH S + NHINH or 
N 2 (00-NH 2 ) 2 «20O + NH s -N:N-NH a . 

Methyl kydraAodicarboxylate, N 2 H a (C0 2 Me) 2 , was obtained in radiating 
bundles of broad needles by the action of methyl chloroformate on 
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hydrazine hydrate, and oxidised by concentrated nitric acid to methyl 
azodicarboxylate. The latter has b. p. 85°/7 mm., is hydiolysed by 
water to the hydrazo-ester, carbon dioxide and hydrazoic acid, and is 
oxidised by fuming nitric acid to oxalic acid. 

Whereas primary amines convert the esters of azodicarboxylic acid 
into amides, secondary and tertiary amines usually form additive 
compounds which, on hydrolysis with dilute acids, yield the corres¬ 
ponding hydrazo-esters together with aldehydes and amines which 
contain one radicle less attached to the nitrogen atom than the original 
amine does. Thus the compound of ethyl azodicarboxylate with 
dimethylamine yields ethyl hydiazodicarboxylate, formaldehyde and 
methylamine, its constitution being therefore represented by the 
formula C0 2 Et*N(CH 2 *NHMe)*NH*C0 2 Et. The compound foims 
well-defined prisms or rhombic plates, m/p. 95°, decomposes, when the 
aqueous solution is boiled, into ethyl hydrazodicavboxylate, dimethyl- 
amine, nitrogen and carbon dioxide, and is oxidised by nitric acid to 
ethyl azodicarboxylate. When submitted to dry distillation, it decom¬ 
poses vigorously, giving a good yield of hydrazomethane, together with 
ethyl hydrazodicarboxylate, ethylcarbimide and formaldehyde : 
2CO a EfN(OHo-NH]yie)-NH-aOoEt - 

2CH 2 0 + 2CO:NEt + N 2 H 2 (C0 2 Et) 2 + N 2 H 2 Me 2 . 
When the decomposition and distillation are carried out under reduced 
pressure, however, the chief product is ethyl dimethylcarbamate : 
2C0 2 EfN(CH 2 -]S T HMe)-NH-C0 2 Et - N 2 + EtOH + CO + NMe*C0 2 Et. 
The latter was cbaraoteiised by conversion into methylnitroamine 
(Franchimont and Klobbie, A., 1889, 492). 

The compound , C0 2 Et*N(CHMe*NHEt)*NH*C0 2 Et, prepared by 
mixing ethyl azodicarboxylate with diethylamine, forms clui»tera of 
needles, m. p. 68°, is sparingly soluble in cold water or water at 
80—90°, but is readily soluble at 50°, and yields acetaldehyde on 
hydrolysis. Toe compound , C0 2 Me*N(CH 2 *NMePh)*NH*C0 2 Me, 
obtained from methyl azodicaiboxyLte and dimethylaniline, crystallises 
from ether in prismatic columns and rhombic plates, m. p. 95—96°, and 
yields formaldehyde, methylaniline, and methyl hydiazodicaiboxylate 
on hydrolysis. The compound , 

XHEt-CO-N(CH 2 -NHMe)-NH-CO-NHEt, 
prepared by mixing azodicarboxylethylamide with ether and dimethyl- 
amine in the cold in a sealed tube, forms rhombic plates, m. p. 
100—111° (decomp.), and yields formaldehyde on hydrolysis. 

J. 0. W. 


1:1 -Dimethylcj/cfohexana Nicolai D. Zjblinski and Nicolai 
N. Lepesuheix (J. Hues. Phys. Chem. Soc 1913, 45, 613—616).— 
^-Methyl-A^-hepten-^-one was converted into the ^acetyl derivative, 
the latter transformed by the action of sulphuric acid into 6-acetyl- 
1: l-dimethylcycfohexan-5-one, and this hydrolysed to 1:1-dimethyl- 
cycIohexan-j~one, which, on reduction in ethereal solution by means of 
sodium and water, gave 1: l-dimethylojclohexanrb-ol, 


OH,<gg^>OM.„ 
b. p. 185°/754 mm., D« 0-9071, ng 1-4558. 


Reduction of the 
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alcohol with hydi iodic acid yields 1:l-dimethylcycfohexane, b. p. 
119-2—119-7°, Di“ 0-7843, Df 0*7792, nj? 1*4320 (compare Crossley 
and Renouf, T., 1905, 87, 1487). When treated with bromine in 
presence of aluminium bromide, this hydrocarbon is readily converted 
into tetrabromo-p-xjlene, one of the methyl groups migrating to the 
para-position under the conditions of bromination (compare A.. 1902, 
i, 143). T. H. P. 

The Benzene Problem. Kurt Gebhard (J. pr. Chem. 9 1913, 
ii], 88, 94—96).—A reply to Liebig (this vol., i, 607). F. B. 

A New Method for the Introduction of Iodine into 
Aromatic Substances. Karl Elbs and A. Jaroslavzev (J. pr. 
Chem. 9 1913, [ii], 88, 92—94).—Iodo-dt*rivitive« of aromatic hydro¬ 
carbons may be readily prepared by boiling the litter with iodine 
and sodium persulphate in glacial acrtic acid solution. Thus benzene 
yields iodo- and ^-di-iodobenzene, whilst toluene gives rise to o- and 
23-iodo toluenes. 

The following iodo-compounds have also been prepared by this 
method: 4-iodo-m-xylene, 4-iodo-o-xylene, 2-iodo-j?-xylene, and 
iodo-t/r-cumene. 

s-Li-p-iododiphenylethane, prepared from dibenzyl, has m. p. 152°; 
the position of the iodine atoms has been established by its oxidation 
to n-iodobenzoic acid by chromic acid in glacial acetic acid solution. 

F. B. 

Some Aromatic Fluorine Compounds. Frederic Swarts 
(Bull. Acad. toy. Belg 1913, 241—278).—The compounds described 
are mostly prepared by decomposing aromatic diazonium salts with 
hydrofluoric acid in vessels of silver or platinum. They were 
obtained for thermochemical investigations (compare A., 1907, ii, 9; 
1908, ii, 354; 1909, ii, 297). 

o -Fluoronitrobenzene could not be prepared : the pam-isomeride 
forms colouiless crystals, m. p. 27°, b. p. 205°/735 mm., and the 
metu deiivative has m. p. 3*6°, b. p. 200°/756 mm., D l7 1-3272, 
n u 1*3207, 

l-Fluoro-2:4-dinitrobenzene forms large, colourless, hard crystals 
m. p. 25-8°, b. p. 178°/25 mm. 

m-Fluofoacetanilide crystallises in large, colourless prism-, m. p. 
84-5°; the paia-isomeride forms tiny needles, m. p. 152° ±-Fluoro- 
3’mtroacetanilide separates in very pale yellow needles, m. p 138*5°. 

p-Fluorophenol, piepared by heating fluorophenetole with aluminium 
chloride, has b. p. 185*5°. It forms transpaient, tabular crystals, 
m. p. 26*5—27°, but this modification changes on keeping into a 
stable form, m. p. 45°, consisting of acicular crystals resembling 
phenol. 

m-Fhioropkenol, prepared by decomposing m-fluorobenzenediazonium 
sulphate, forms large, prismatic crystals, m. p. 13*7°. o -Fluorophenol, 
b. p. 151—152°, m. p. 16*1°, has a penetrating odour. 

(a-Trifluoro-m-cresol, CF 8 *C 6 H 4 *OH, prepared by diazotising trifluoro- 
toluidinesulphate and decomposing the diazonium compound with 
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dilute sulphuiic acid, foims a viscid liquid, b. p. 178*3°, which yields 
crystals, m. p. - 1*8\ 

On (liazotibing o-phenetidine in hydrofluoiio acid a mixture of 
o-fluorophenetole and ordinal y phenetole is obtained, o -Fluorophenetole 
has b. p. 171*4°, m, p. -16 7°. m-Fluor ophamtole , prepared in a 
similar manner, is a colourless liquid, b. p. 171*4°/755 mm., 
D 10 . 4 1*0716, 1*4847. 

p -Fluorophenutole cannot be separated from phenetole by distillation ; 
after fractional crystallisation the pure product had m. p. -8*5°, 
b. p 172*8° 766 mm., D 18 . 2 1*07148, ?* D 1 *48257. The product described 
by Yalentiner and Schwarz ( Zeit&ch . angew . Chem. 9 1898, 11, 441), 
b. p. 197°, as ^-fluorophenetole is shown to be mainly p-chlorophenetole. 

On miration of ^-fluorophenol, 4i-fluoro-2-nitrophenol is obtained, 
crystallising in hexagonal prisms, m. p, 73*7°; the sodium and potass¬ 
ium salts form long, red needles which explode when heated. 

The corresponding &-fluoro-2 nitrophmetole yields colourless 
crystals, m. p. 33*7°. ±-Fluoro-2 :6 dinitrophenol crystallises in very 
beautiful yellow prisms, m. p. 50*2°. 

On nitration of w-fluorophenol, a iimfro-derivafcive is obtained in 
large, colourless, straw-like crystals becoming yellow on exposure to 
light, m. p. 72—74°; the constitution has not been established. 

g-Difluorobenzeae prepared from p fluoroaniline is an oil, b. p. 
88—89% D 1S . S 1*1725, 1*4422, m. p. -23*7° 

On nitration 1: 4-difluuro-2-nitrob&nzene is obtained as a pale 
yellow oil, b. p. 103 c /25 mm., m. p. -11*7°; it is very viscous at 
low temperatures. The oil has D ir 2 1*4671, % 1*5115. E. F. A. 


Chloronitrotoluenes with Reactive Chlorine. TValther 
Bobsche and A»ka Fiedler (&r., 1913, 46, 2117—2131. Compare 
A., i, 175).—In continuation of the earlier investigation which led to 
the isolation of pure 2-chloro-3:5-dinitxotoluene, the authors have 
turned their attention to the corx*esponding derivatives of jo-and iw-chloro- 
toluenes. Their results indicate, among other fact% that puie 
4-ehloro-D: 5-dmitrotolueLe has not been previously obtained fcompai e 
Hbuig, A., 1887, 1034). V 

The further nitxation of 4-chIoro-3-nitrotoluene by gradual addition 
to a cooled mixture of equal volumes of sulphuric acid aud nitric acid 
(D 1*52) gives an impure reaction product from which by repeated 
crystallisation fioni alcohol pure 4-cbloro-3 :5-dinitrotoluene, needles, 
m. p. 115—116°, can be separated. It reacts with ethyl sodiomalonate 
in warm ethereal solution, producing, after acidification, ethyl 2 : 0 di- 
niiro-g-tolyltnalonate, C fa H 2 Me(]^ 0 2 ) 2 , CH(C 0 2 Et) 2 j colourless crystals, 
m, p. 90°, which on heating with a mixture of acetic acid and a little 
diluted sulphuric acid passes into 2: 6 -dinitro-n-tolylaoetic acid, 
C 0 H 2 Me(NO 2 ) 2 -CH 2 -CO 2 H, 

colourless needles, m. p. 241—242° (decomp.). 4-Ohloro-3 :5-dinitro- 
toluene also reacts with aniline, yielding 3 : 5-dinitro-4-aniIinotoluene. 
The chloi odinitrotoluene can also be obtained in small quantity by the 
action of toluene-^-solphonyl chloride on dinitro-p-cresol in the presence 
of diethylaniline. In preparing the compound by the first method a 
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substance, m. p. 108°, possibly 4-chloro-2 :3-din itrotoluene, which does 
not react with aniline, is simultaneously produced. 

The main product in the nitration of w-chlorotoluene by Reverdin 
and CJrepieux’s method (A., 1900, i, 638) is 3-chloro-4:6-dinitro 
toluene, m. p. 91°. It reacts in warm ethereal solution with ethyl 
sodioacetoacetate, piodueing ethyl 4: S-dinilro-m-tolylacetoacetate, 
C b H 2 Me^N0 2 ) 2 *CHAc # 00 3 Efc, 

yellow tablets, m. p. 98°, which on warning with sulphuiic acid 
undergoes scission, yielding 4 : ft-dinitro-m-tolylcicetone, 
O c H 2 Me(NO 2 ) 2 -CH*OO*CH 0 , 

leaflets, m. p. 92° \ aho with ethyl sodiomalonate, it gives ethyl 
4: 3-dintiro-m-tolyhtialonate, pale yellow crystals, m. p. 62°, which on 
heating with diluted sulphuric acid in acetic acid solution passes into 
4 : 3-dinitro-m-tolylacetio acid , coloinless needles, m. p. 176°; this sub¬ 
stance when maintained at its m. p. loses carbon dioxide with production 
of 4 :6-dinitro-l : 3-xylene, m. p. 93—94°. Ethyl 4 : 6-dinitro- m- 
tolylacetate , colourless needles, in. p. 70°, is slowly converted by the 
action of sodium and more wj-chlorodinitrotoluene in alcoholic 
solution at the ordinary temperature into ethyl 4:6:4': 6'- 
tetranitro'di-m-tolylaoetate , C0 2 Eb*CH 2 [0 6 H 2 X[e(N0 2 ) 2 ] 2 , needles, m. p. 
159—160°, and also condenses at 180° with salicyialdehj de in the 
pxesence of a little piperidine, producing 3-o'p dinitro-m-tolylcoumarin, 

J 4 —C G H 3 Me(N0 2 ) 2 , yellow needles, m. p. 240°, with a 

little 4: Miiiitro-S-countarino-S'-hydroxysiilbbne, 

Q H4 ~CO >0 -~ CA(NQg) ^° H:CH,C| ' H ^ QH - 
4:6-Dinitro-?rt-toluidine is obtainable by heating the corresponding 
chlorodinirrotoluene with alcoholic ammonia at 100°, and if the 
ammonia be replaced by aniline, phenyl- 4: 6-dinitro-m-toIylamine, 
0 6 H 2 Me(N0 3 ) 2 -NHPh, 

orange-coloured leaflets, m. p. 145°, is obtained. The former of these 
products readily condenses at 180—190° with benzaldehyde in the 
presence of piperidine with formation of 4: §-di nitro- 3 - a nilin ostilbene, 
NHPh-0 G H 2 (R0 3 ) 3 -CH:0HPb, deep led leaflets, m. p. 182°. The 
chlorodinitiotoluene likewise condenses with pipeiidiue when heated 
with the hydrochloride of the base and sodium acetate in alcoholic 
solution, giving 4 :6-dinitro-3-piperidinotoluene, yellow rhombs, m. p. 
116°; this can be fmther condensed with benzaldehyde, 4:6 -dinitro- 
3-piperidinostilbene, yellowish-red crystals, m. p. 172°, being pioduced. 

If the mother liquors from the crystallisation of 3-chloro-4 :6-dinitro- 
toluene are treated with ethyl sodiomalonate or sodioacetoacetate, an 
unreactive isomeride, 3-chloro-2 : 4-dinitrotoluene, yellowish-white 
needles, m. p. 73°, remains unaffected ; its structure is indicated by its 
conversion through the corresponding dinitrotolylhydrazine {hydro- 
chloride , yellow needles) by the action of ammonium hydroxide 
into i-nitro-5-methyl-l-ky Iroxy 1 :2 :3 -benzotriazole, 

decomp, at 176° (compaie Borsch© and Ranlscheff, A., 1911, i, 329). 
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2-CJhloro-3 :5-dinitrotoluene reacts with ethyl sodioacetoacetate in 
ethe: eal suspension with formation of ethyl a-4: §-dinitro-Q~tolyl(iceto- 
acetctte , yellow needles, m. p. 79—80°, from which 4:6 -dinitro- 
0 ’to?ylae*'ton pale yellow leaflets, m. p, 103—104°, can be obtained by 
hydrolysis with dilute! sulphuric acid. In a similar manner, 
condensation with ethyl sodiomalonate yields ethyl 4: fi -dinitro- 
o-tolyhnalonate , yellow prisms, m. p. 87—88°, which on heating with 
diluted sulphuric acid in acetic acid solution is converted into 
4 : 6-dmitro-o-tolylacstic acid, colourless needles, m. p. 202° (decomp.); 
this when heated readily loses a molecule of carbon dioxide with 
formation of 3 : 5-diaitro-l : 2-aj ylene^ m. p. 74—75°. D. F. T. 


Solubilities of the Rare Earth' Salts of Bromonitrobenzene- 
sulphonic Acid. S. H. EIatz and Charles James (J. Amer. Ghem. 
fioc., 1913, 35, 872—874).—1 :4:2-Bromonitrobenzenesulphonic acid, 
piepired by sulphonation of bromonitrobenzene, forms nicely crystal¬ 
line salts with lanthanum (8H 2 0), cerium (8H 2 0), yttrium (10H 2 O), 
praseodymium (8H 9 0), neodymium (8H 2 0), samarium (10H 2 O), euro¬ 
pium (10H a O), gadolinium (10H 2 O), erbium (12H 2 0), thulium (12H S 0), 
and ytterbium (12H a O). The solubility of each" salt was determined 
at 25 J , and it is interesting that on plotting the solubilities against 
the atomic weight, salts containing the same amount of water of 
ciystallisation fall on distinct portions of the curve. D. F. T. 

Nitration of Iodobenzene. Arnold F. Holleman (Bee. Trav. 
chim 1913, 32, 134—139).—In a previous investigation of the 
nitration of iodobenzene (A., 1912, i, 87), the author has found that 
the quantity of oifcho-isomeride formed is less than that obtained in 
the nitration of bromobenzene, whilst in the nitration of other aryl 
haloids, the quantity of this isomeride increases with the atomic weight 
of the lulogen, and also that a greater amount of o-iodonitrobenzene 
is obt lined at - 30° than at 0°, although the amount of aecessoi y product 
generally increases with increasing temperature of nitration, 

[With A. F. H. Lobky de Broyn and W. J. de Mooy.] —The previous 
work his been repeated and a new source of error discovered due to 
the ready solubility of o-iodonitrobenzene in iodobenzene, in which 
jp-iodomtrobenzene is practically insoluble. The iodobanzene is now 
added slowly to the nitric acid (D 1'482 for nitration at0° and D 1*488 
for nitration at -30°) with brisk stirring, smaller quantities of 
concentrated nitric acid being added from time to time if the mass 
becomes too viscous. Agitation is continued for two to three hours 
after completion of the addition of iodobenzene. The mass is then 
poured into water, Altered, dried, and distilled under diminished pres¬ 
sure, In this manner the determination of the point of solidification 
is greatly facilitated. 

The authors are led to the conclusion that the iodobenzene does not 
differ from that of the other phenyl haloids. At -30°, 39*1% of the 
ortho- and 00-9% of the para-isonteride are obtained, whilst at 0° the 
figures are 41*1% ortho- and 58*7% para-isomeride. H. W. 
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Some Diphenylpentanes and the Corresponding Dicych- 
hexylpentanes. Paul Sabatier and Marcel Murat (Uooipt. rend., 
1913, 156, 1951—1954. Compare this vol., i, 716; A., 1912, i, 
617, 757).—The authors have already reduced various diphenyUthane*, 
diphenyl propines, and diphenyl butanes to the corresponding di cyclo- 
hexyl derivatives, and in order to test the general character of the 
hydrogenation still further, have now submitted three of the eighteen 
theoretically possible diphenylpentanes to similar treatment. 

By catalytic treatment of ^-phenyl propionic acid with thoria or 
iron oxide, at-diphmylpmtan-y-oa*, CHgPn’CH^CO^OH^CE^Ph, was 
first prepared, which, by contact with a not too active nickel at 180° 
in the presence of hydrogen, is converted smoothly into a e-diphmyl- 
pentane, a fluorescent colourless liquid, b. p. 324° (corr.), Djj 0*9924, 

1*559. By hydrogenation under the influence of a very active 
mckel at 165°, this hydrocarbon is entirely reduced to ac-dtcyclo- 

a colourless liquid, b. p. 311° (corr.), 
DJ 0*8832, 1*479, which resists the action of a cold mixture of 

nitric and sulphuric acids. 

Methyl iso valerate reacts with magnesium phenyl bromide, yielding 
aa-diphenyl-y-metkylbutanol, OHMe 2 *UH 2 B CPh 8 , OH, which undergoes 
dehydration when distilled under the ordinary pressure, with pro¬ 
duction of aardiphenyl-y-methyl-k'-butene* OHMe 2 -CHICPh 2 , a pile 
yellow liquid, b. p. 298—299° (corr.), Df 0*9792, n* 1*581. When 
submitted to the action of hydrogen under the influence of a sluggish 
nickel catalyst at 180°, the last-named hydrocarbon undergoes re¬ 
duction to aa-diphenyl-y-metkylbutam, CHMe 2 , OH./CHPh 2J a colourless, 
slightly fluoresoent liquid, b. p. 297° (corr.), Dj} 0*9756, 1*551, 

which is still further reduced under the catalytic influence of a very 
active specimen of nickel at 160—165°, giving aa-dicycloJwxyl- 
y-methylbutaw , 0HMe 2 , CH 2 '0H(0 6 H u ) 2 , a colourless liquid, b. p, 
290 -291° (corr.), D° 0 0*9058, n$ 1*489. 

Magnesium ethyl iodide reacts with dipkenylpvopanone, 
CHgPh-CO* CH 2 Ph, 

which is obtainable by catalytic treatment of phenylacebic acid with 
iron oxide, producing dibenzylethylcarbinoi, OH 2 Ph-OEt(OH)*OH 2 Ph; 
this passes on mere distillation under ordinary pressure into ay -diphenyl- 
p-etkyl-^-propylene, CHPh:OEt-CH 2 Ph, b. p. 306—307°, JDS 1 1*0159, 
w 8 d 1*589. By means of a sluggish nickel catalyst at 230° skis can be 
hydrogenated to ay-diphtnyl fi-eihylpropane, CH 2 Ph # 01iEb*CLl 2 Ph, a 
colourless, fluorescent liquid, b. p. 304—305° (corr.), DJ 0*9855, 

1‘553. When submitted to an active nickel eatilyat below 180° 
it is reduced by hydrogen to ay-^'cycl< ^ixyl-P-ethylpropMe, 
C 6 H u -CH 2 'QHEt-OH 2 -C 0 H u , 

a colourless liquid, b. p. 296° (corr.), DJ 0*8966, 1*843, which is 

not attacked by a cold mixture of sulphuric and nitiic acids. 

A comparison of the m. p.’s and b. p.’s of the diphenyl derivatives 
in which the two phenyl groups are connected by a normal chain of 
carbon atoms reveals the fact that whilst the Utter increases steadily 
with an increasing number of linking atoms, the m. p.’s exhibit an 
undulating increase similar to that observed with the dicarboxylic 
acids. It is also noteworthy that whilst all the diphenyl hydro- 
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carbons are fluorescent, this propeity is most marked in those having 
the two phenyl radicles coupled by a normal chain of methylene 
linkings ; the dicycfohexyl deiivatives possess no fluorescence. 

D. F. T. 

The Constitution of Naphthalene. Eugen Bamberger (.Ber 
19IS, 46,1899—1903).—Since his earlier publications (a list of which 
is appended to the paper), the author’s views on this subject have 
undergone modifications. Although he still regards the symmetry of 
naphthalene as highly probable, he realises that there has been no final 
proof. The formula suggested by Willstatter and Waser (A., 1912, 
i, 17) fails to express the reduction of naphthalene and its derivatives, 
which possess no true aromatic character, to aromatic compounds. 
This peculiar behaviour of naphthalene derivatives can be explained 
by other symmetrical formulae in addition to the author's, provided 
that they do not include a true benzene ring, but the author repeats 
his earlier statement (J. pr. Chem ., 1890, 42, [2], 205) that it is not 
possible to represent completely the various chemical phenomena 
presented by naphthalene derivatives in any one formula of the usual 
type. D. F. T. 

10-Bromophenanthrene-3- or -6-sulphonio Acid. Hakan 
Sandqvist ( Annalen, 1913, 398, 125—137).—By heating with. 
96—97% sulphuric acid on the water-bath and finally at 150—155°, 
10-bromophenanthrene is converted into an acid which is proved to be 
10-bromophenanthrene-3- or -6-sulphonic acid, and is isolated as the 
potassium salt. The free acid, prepared from the chloride and water 
at 130—135°, is an almost colourless, crystalline powder. It contains 
SllgO, and has m. p. 162—164*5° (anhydrous, 200—201*5°). A 10% 
aqueous solution of the acid, which is as clear and viscous as water, 
becomes syrupy by the addition of a little dilute hydrochloric, nitric, 
or sulphuric acid, and finally deposits crystals of the acid by further 
addition of the mineral acid. The following salts are described, the 
figuies in brackets denoting the weight of anhydrous salt dissolved by 
100 grams of water at 19 5°: ammonium salt containing H s O (0*327), 
sodium salt containing 1JE 2 0 (0 142), potassium salt with H s O (0*363), 
calcium salt with 4H 2 <5, barium salt with 2£H 2 0, cupric salt with 
4H s O; the last three salts are quantitatively insoluble. The methyl 
ester, m. p. 172*5—173°, ethyl ester, m. p. 173—173*3°, chloride , 
C 14 H s 0 2 ClBrS, m. p. 184*5—185°, dulphonamide t m. p. 280—281°, and 
dimorphous anilide , m. p. 185*5—186° or 193°, are described. 

By oxidation with chromic acid in boiling glacial acetic acid, 
10-bromophenanthrene-3-(or 6-)-sulphonyl chloride and methyl 10- 
bromophenanthrene-3-(or 6*)-sulphonate respectively yield substances, 
m. p. 230—238° and 230—233°, which are apparently phenanthra- 
quinone-3-sulphonyl chloride, m. p. 232—234°, and methyl phenanthra- 
quinone-3-sulphonate, m. p. 234°, respectively. 

Potassium or methyl 10-bromophenanthrene-3-(or 6-)-sulphonate are 
not attacked by reducing agents in acid or neutral media ; concentrated 
aqueous ammonia and zinc dust on the water-bath reduce the potassium 
salt, yielding pkenantbrene-3-sulphonic acid. O. S. 
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Photochemical Transformations of Acenaphthylene. II. 
Karl Dziewo^ki ami (\ Paschalski (Her., 1913, 46, 19h6 -1992. 
Compare A., 1912, i, 844).—The two hydrocarbons, id. p. 306—307 3 
and id. p. 232—234°, which are obtained by the action of sunlight on 
acenaphthylene are cis-^atte-isomerides and may be repiesented by 
the formulas: 


OH CH 

/-7 

CHr --‘3 ' 




and 


CH 


°SL_4ch 

/ / 


on 


^ 10^6 


The compounds aie formed in different quantities according to the 
nature and concentration of the solution and to the intensity of the 
light. They both yield uaphthalic anhydride on oxidation and are 
partly converted into the parent substance in the molten state, 
but they form entirely different picrates and bromo compounds. 
Although it cannot be said which of the isomerides is the labile 
modification, it is proposed to call the higher and the lower melting 
foims a- and fi-heptacyclene respectively. 

The former is the chief product when a benzene solution of 
acenaphthylene is illuminated, but the /8-form predominates when 
petroleum is used as the solvent. fi-Heptacyclene, C 24 H lti , foims large, 
monoclinic prisms or tablets, a : b :c=* 0-7223:1 : 0*9527, /3®119 0 6', 
and is readily soluble in benzene. Both substances yield new, 
complex hydrocarbons when kept in the molten state for some time, 
but, when the mass is quickly cooled, some acenaphthylene is 
obtained and this is probably the parent of the new compounds, fur 
it is unstable above 110°. 

a-Heptacyclone combines with two molecules of picric acid in 
ethylene dibromide solution, yielding the picrate , 

in orange needles, m. p. 225—227°, which are decomposed even by 
solvents, whereas /8-heptacyclene forms a stable picrate, 
C 24 H 16> O fl H 2 (N0 2 ) 3 -OH, 

in carmine-red needles, m. p. 215—216 c . The a-hydrocarbon reacts 
very sluggishly with bromine in the cold, but the /3-form absoibs 
bromine at once. J. O. W. 


Perylene and Its Derivatives. II. Richard WeitzenbOok and 
Christian Seer [with A. von Bartsoh] ( Ber ,, 1913, 46, 1994—2000. 
Compare A., 1910, i, 616),—Attempts have been made to improve the 
yield of perylene or its derivatives.' The best result was obtained by the 
condensation of 4 :4'-dicyano-l: 1'-dinaphthyl to 3:10-dicyanoperylene, 
Prom bromonaphthalene and aluminium chloride, a i% yield of 
perylene was obtained at 140°, but at 30—35° the product was 
2 :2'-dinaphthyJ, winch was probably formed by the rearrangement of 
1: l'-dinaphthyl. /8-Dmaphthylene oxide (Kckst»in, A,, 1905, i, 885) 

3 l 2 
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was also heated with aluminium chloride, when alkali extracted from 
the product, Vhy&roxypwylem (I). This forms long, slender, yellow 
needles, m. p. 197°, which give yellow solutions with green fluorescence, 
and yield a benzoate, C 27 H 16 O a , in slender, lemon-yellow needles, m. p. 

170—170*5°, and a methyl ether in 
yellow nodules m. p. 111°. The 
residue from the extraction with 
alkali contained 1 : 12-furoperylene 
(II), which forms a reddish-brown 
powder, and gives dark red solu- 
s 9 /\ 1 1 ^ v yv tions with yellowish-brown fluores- 

^ w x/ \/ cence. 

3 : IQ-Dicyanopei'yUne , C 22 H 10 N 9 , was obtained in good yield by the 
condensation of 4:4'-dicyano-l : l'-dinaphthyl (Seer and Scholl, this 
vol., i, 734) in brown, microscopic needles, m. p. 368—369°. It is 
sparingly soluble in acetic acid or xylene with intense green fluorescence, 
and yields 3 :10-j verylenedicarboxylic acid , C 22 H 12 0 4 , when heated with 
alcoholic sodium hydroxide in a sealed tube. - The acid forms reddish- 
brown, microscopic needles, and the solutions in alkalis are yellow with 
intense green fluorescence. The ethyl ester, CUBLjO., forms brick-red 
leaflets, m. p. 247—248°. 

4 : 4'-Di-iodo-l: l'-dinaphthyl (Willgerodt and Schlos 3 er, A., 1900, i, 

282) was prepared from naphthidine by treating the diazonium salt with 
potassium iodide. When heated with aluminium chloride, extensive 
decomposition took place. J. C. W. 



Degradation of Decaoyolene [Trinaphthylenebenzene]. 
Karl Dziewonski [with J. Podg6rska and A. Mikxaszewski] (13er., 
1913, 46, 2156—2162).—When finely powdered decacyclene (A., 
1903, i, 431) is heated for some hours with sodium dichromate and 
30% sulphuric acid, it is broken down into tribenzoylmebenzenetricarb- 

oxylic acid , C 6 ^ # qq j which is formed in good quantity, as 

a brownish-red, voluminous, microcrystalline mass, m. p. above 360°. 
The acid gives blood-red solutions in alkalis, and forms, by pre- 
dpitation, a brown silver salt, CggH^Agg, and 
j j a reddish-brown barium salt, (C^Hj^O^Bag. 

When the calcium salt is distilled with lime, a 
(j-—-(j sublimate of large, orange-yellow needles of 

# \ tribenzoylenebenzene (truxenequinone), 


fr 

\ /- 


z- C=C 


i“\ 

1 \_t 
\_ 




(Michael, A., 1906, i, 518) is formed. On heating 
the acid for three or four hours with the 


theoretical amount of potassium permanganate in a large excess of 2% 
sodium hydroxide, it is oxidised to dicarboxyphenylglyoxylic acid, 
0 6 H , s (C0 s H) s , C0*C0 2 H (Graebe and Bossel, A., 1896, i, 436), and an 
acidic by-product, but complete oxidation with an excess of perman¬ 
ganate results in the formation of hemimellitic acid (Graebe and 
Leonhardt, A., 1896, i, 437). The constitution of decacyclene is 
therefore repievented by the annexed formula. J. 0. W, 
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Strain Laws of Ring Systems. Oscar Hinsberg (J. ]jt. Chem ., 
1913, 88, [ii], 58—60).—It has been shown previously (A.., 1902, i, 
238; 1904, i, 200) from a comparison of the (stability of various 
azines and acridine derivatives, that the strain in tertiary ring 
systems, composed of 6-membered rings arranged in linear order, 
increases rapidly with the complexity of the molecule, so that a 
system containing five conjugated rings is either very unstable or 
incapable of existence. 

The author refers to the unsuccessful attempts of W. A. and 
M. Mills (T., 1912, 101, 2194) to prepare dinaphanthracene by fcne 
oxidation of its di- and tetra-hydro-derivatives in support of this view, 
end points out that their work renders it probable that the strain 
laws, developed by him for ring-systems containing carbon and nitrogen, 
are also applicable to systems composed wholly of carbon rings. 

F. £. 

Metaquinonoids. II. Otto Stark and O. Garben (. Ber 1913,46, 
2252—2259).—The possibility that the yellow hydrocarbon, obtained 
previously (this vol., i, 362) by the removal of halogen from tetra- 
phenyl-m-xylylene dichloride, is a trial ylmethyl derivative and not a 
true metaquinonoid compound, is excluded on account of the com¬ 
paratively great stability of the hydrocarbon towards air and oxygen, 
and its inability to form additive compounds with ether, ethyl acetate, 
benzene, alcohol, acetic acid, and acetic anhydride. 

A benzene solution of the hydrocarbon, after being exposed to air 
for eight weeks, and occasionally tretted with oxygen during this 
time, deposited a white, amorphous oxide , 

,-y-OPh ^ ~'\~ ma ‘0’0‘ CPjls 

\ cPh/ \ r . cpb a -cPh 3 _ x _/ 

which is insoluble in all the usual solvents with the exception of hot 
nitrobenzene, and when heated becomes discoloured and slowly 
decomposes at 200°, the decomposition being complete at 250°. 

On treatment with hj drogen chloride in benzene, it yields au 
additive compound foirned by the union of four molecules of the 
hydrocarbon with one of hydrogen chloride. This compound crystal¬ 
lises in white needles, m. p. 286—2b7° (decomp.), with previous 
d&ikeniog at 275°, and is considered to have the following 
constitution: 

CPh 2 *0 6 H 4 *0Pb 2 *0Ph 2 *0 6 H 4 '0HPh 2 

CJPhj’CgH^OPhj'CPhg'OjH^CPhjOl 
It dissolves in boiling benzene, yielding deep yellow solutions, but 
the molecular weight in these solutions is only half that corresponding 
with the above formula. The authors Interpret these results as 
indicating that the substance undergoes dissociation, at the position 
shown by the dotted line, into two trial ylmethyl residues. 

During the preparation of the hydrocarbon, an isomeride was 
obtained (loe. cit.) which had a higher m. p., and was supposed to 
be identical with Thiele’s tetrapbenyl-^-xylylene. The identity of 
the two compounds has now been fully established. The simultaneous 
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foiination of the pava-quinonoid hydrocarbon is due, however, not to 
a wandeiing of the groups in the meta-compound as was iungined 
previously, bit to the original methyl zsophthalate, from which the 
hydrocarbon was prep tred, being contaminated by considerable 
quantities of methyl terephthalate. 

The diethyl ether of te^raphenyl-jn-xylylene glycol, prepared by 
boiling tne corresponding chloride with alcohol, his m. p. 116—117°; 
the methyl ether , m. p. 103—104°. The diacetyl derivative, prepared 
fiom the glycol and acetic anhydride, has m. p. 90—91 5°. 

Tetraphenyl-jD-xylylene glycol crystallises from ghcial acetic acid 
in well developed prisms, m. p. 168—169°, containing the solvent 
(1 which is removed by heating the crystals under diminished 

piessure at 130—140°; the glycol then has m. p. 171—171*5° The 
diacetyl derivative sinters at 198°, m. p. 203—204° 

Tetraphenyl-y-xylylene dichloride, prepared by parsing hydrogen 
chloride into an acetic acid solution of the glycol, ciystallises in 
slender, flat pribin®, w. p. 239—240°, with previous sintering and 
darkening. F. B. 

Nitro-derivatives of jo-Phenetidine. Frederic Revebdin and 
Lubwick Flrstenbebg (Arch. Sci . phys. nat. s 1913, 35, 594—605; 
Bull. tioc. chim. 9 1913, [iv], 13, 671—681).—The present work has 
been undertaken in continuation of the experiments of Reverdin and 
de Luc (A., 1909, i, 377, 913) on the nitration of j>-anisidine. The 
initial materials in the various experiments are aceto-p-pbenetidide, 
toluene^ulpko-^-phenetidide, o-nitrotoluemsvlyho-p-pJmietidide , 
OEt-C 6 H 4 -NBT-SO 2 -C 6 H 8 Me-N0 2 , 
needles, m. p. 128°, and m-uitroplienylsulpho-^-phenetidide. 

OEt-C 6 H 4 -NH-SO 2 -C 0 H 4 -lS T O 2 , 

prismatic needles, xn. p. 129—130°, the two latter substances being 
obtained by the action of the corresponding chlorides on an alcoholic 
solution of jo-phenetidine in the presence of sodium acetate. 

2 : 3-Dinitro-;>phenetidine (compare Wender, A., 1890, 751) is formed 
by the action of concentrated sulphuric acid on 2 : Z-dutitro-^tolvem- 
sulphophenetulide , white needle**, m. p. 163°, obtained by the addition 
of nitric acid (D 1*52) to a solution of toluenesulpho yr-phenetidide in 
glacial acetic acid. 

3:5 - Dinitro-o-nitrotoluenesvlpho-^phenetidide, 

OEt*0 0 H 2 (NO 2 ) g *NH*BO 3 *C fl H s Me*NO 2 , 
slender needles, m. p. 163°, is prepared by the action of nitric acid 
(D 1*4) on a solution of o-nitrotoluenesulpho-^-phenetidide in glacial 
acet'c and. Energetic treatment with concentrated sulphuric acid 
converts it into 3 :5-dinitro^-aminophenol, m. p. 230°, from which the 
position of the niiro-groups is ascertained, whilst a milder treatment 
leads to the formation of 3 : S-dinitro-p-phenetidine, red leaflets, m. p. 
138—139°. The same base can be obtained by the saponification of 
the product formed when 3-nitrotoluenesulpho-^-phenctidide is nitrated 
in acetic acid solution. 

'When phenacetine is nitrated in sulphuric acid solution under 
definite conditions, 2 :6-dinitro-jt?-phenacetine, 0Et*C 6 H 2 (N0 2 ) 2 *NHAc, 
white needles, m. p. 148°, is formed, which, when hydrolysed by dilute 
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sulphuric acid, is converted into 2: Q-dinitro-'p-phenetidine, yellow leaflets, 
no. p. 172°. The constitution of the base follows from the identity 
with the product obtained by the ethylation of wopicramic acid. 

Unsuccessful attempts have been made to prepare 2:5-dinitro-jt?- 
phenetidine by the nitration of phenacetine or of m-nitrobenzene- 
sulpho-p-phenetidide. In the latter case, the main product of the 
change was a 2: 3-dinitro-derivative, m. p. 178°, which, on hydrolysis, 
yielded 2 : 3-dinitro-jo-phenetidine, smaller quantities of a 3 : 5-dinitro- 
derivative being also formed 

2:3: 5-Trinitrotoluenesulpho'^-phenetidide, white needles, m. p. 217°, 
is prepared by nitrating 2 :3-dinitrotoluenesulpbo-p-phenetidide, and, 
when acted on by sulphuric acid, yields 2:3: 5-trinitro-p-phenetidine, 
fine red needles with green reflex, m. p. 126—127°. The constitution 
of this substance is deduced from its analogy with the trinitro-jp-anisidine 
obtained by Reverdin (A., 1910, i, 470) in which the nitro-groups are 
in the 2:3:5-positions, that in position 2 being mobile (compare 
Meldola and Kuntzen, T,, 1910, 97, 444). This is established by 
converting it into dinitroguaiacol, dinitrocatechol, and dinitroveratrole 
of known constitution. 

2:3: S-Trinitroaceto^-phemtidide, 0Et*0 6 H(N0 2 ) 8 *NHAc, white 
needles, m. p. about 245°, is obtained by the action of acetic anhydride 
and a trace of concentrated sulphuric acid on the free amine. 

The following derivatives have been prepared by the replacement of 
the mobile nitro-group of 2 : 3 :5-trinitro-^-phenetidine; 3 : 5-dimtro-2- 
anilino-y-phenetidina, 0Et*C 6 H(N0 2 ) 2 (NK 2 )*NHPh J brown leaflets, 
m. p. 151—152°; 3: 5-dimtro~2-methylamino-]>-phe7ietidine, 
0Et-C 6 H(3Sr0 2 ) 2 (NH a )-NHMe, 

red needles, m. p. 166—167°; 3: 5-dinitro-2-dimethylamino-p-henetidine } 
0Et-G 6 H(N0 2 ) 2 {NH 2 )*NMe 2 , m. p. 119—120°; 3 : Minitro-2phenoxy-p 
phenetidine , OEt'O fl H(4fc > h)(N0 2 ) 2 -NH 2 , red needles, m. p. 185—186°; 
3 : 5-dinifoo-2^/nino-y phamtidim, OEt*C 6 H(N0 2 ) 2 (NH 2 ) 2 , in. p. 250°; 
3: SdinitrchS-piperidiito-p-phenetidirie, 

OEt* O e H(N 0 2 ) 2 (N H 2 ) • O fi N H 10 , 
red leaflets, m. p. 143—144°, 

2 : 5-Dinitro-\-ethoxy-% : 4 -quinomdiaaide (annexed formula : compare 
Meldola and Reverdin, T., 1910, 97, 1204) is formed 
OEt by the addition of sodium nitrite to a solution of 
2:3:5-dinitro-p-phenetidine in sulphuric acid. It 
—separates from acetic acid in orange prisms, m. p. 
186° 

II 3 iS-Dintiro-Z’hydroxy-pphenetidimt brown needles 

•^2 or blackish crystals with green metallic reflex, m. p. 
166—167°, is prepared by boiling a solution of 2 :3 :5-trinitro-^- 
phenetidine in acetone with an alcoholic solution of sodium acetate. 
When the amino-group is removed in the usual manner, 3: 5-dinitro- 
2-hydroxypkenelole, yellow leaflets, m. p. 155°, is obtained, the barium 
and silver salts of which were also examined. The latter, when treated 
with an alcoholic solution of ethyl iodide, yields slightly^ impure 
3:5-dinitro-l: 2-diethoxy benzene, m. p. 90—91°, probably identical 
with the product described by Blanksma (A., 1905, i, 431) to which 
the m. p. 94—95° is now assigned. H. W. 
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The Molecular Rearrangement of Triphenylmethylhydroxyl- 
amine. Julius Stieglitz and Paul N. Lurch ( Ber 1913, 46, 
2147—2151).—In accordance with Sfcieglitz’s views as to the molecular 
learrangement of bromoamides, hydroxamic acids, etc. (A., 1897, 
i, 43), which regard the Beckmann rearrangement with an oxime 
to occur by the hteps 

HCl HsO 

cr 2 :n-oh -> or 2 cms t h-oh —> cr 2 oi*2n t : —^ oroknr, 

it is found that triphenylmethylhydroxylamine, CPb 8 *NH*OH, which 
in constitution closely resembles the first class of product in the above 
series of changes, when treated in ethereal solution with phosphorus 
pent uhlorirle is conveited into benzophenoneanil, CPh 2 :NPh, m. p. 
Ill—112°. The above course of the rearrangement is thus confirmed. 

D. P. T. 

The Molecular Rearrangement of Triphenylmethylbromo- 
amine. Julius Stieglitz and Isabelle Vosbubgh (Bar 1913, 46, 
2151—2156).—In an endeavour to decide which of the tautomeric 
forms R-CO-JOIX and R-C(OM):NX (M-metal, X«halogen) of 
the met illic salts of the halogen amides is to be regarded as the inter¬ 
mediate stage in the production of amines from halogen-amides by 
Hofmann's re&i rangement, the authors have piepared and examined 
tiiphenylme*hylbromoamine, CPb 8 *NHBr, with which the possibility 
ot t&utomerism is excluded. By the action of alkali, the elements of 
hydrogen bromide are eliminated from this substance with formation 
of b*-Lzophenoueanil. The series of changes must therefore be 
CPiyXHBr CPhg-NMBr -> CPb 8 -N: ~^ CPlyNPh. The 
foimer of the alternative stiuctures thus leceives support without 
excluding the possibility of the second formula being the correct one 
for the structure involved. 

Triphmylmeihylbronvoamine , coburless crystal*, m. p. 63°, was 
obtained by the action of bromine on tnphenylmethylamine in 
chloro'orm solution in the presence of sodium hydroxide solution. By 
heating with soda-lime at 100—120°, or with a hot methyl alcoholic 
solution of sodium methoxide, it is converted into benzophenoneanil, 
m. p. 111—112°. 

"When h«ated to its m. p M triphenylmethyldichloroamine rapidly 
loses chlorine with the formation of benzophenoneanil with a little 
chlorobenzophenoneanil. p. p, T, 

Oxidation of Organic Developers with Silver Salts. 
p-Ammophenol and Metol. Fritz Kropf (J. pr. Ghem 1913, [u], 
88, 73—77) —On the addition of silver nitrate to an aqueous solution 
of ;>-ammopheLol or p-methylAmiuophenol, the liquid acquires a 
bluish-violet colour and benzoquinone is produced. 

ammoniacal solution a blue coloration is produced, but no 
definite compound could be isolated from the reaction product. 

.dissolved in aqueous sodium hydroxide and treated with 
silver bromide, ^-ammophenol yields a substance which crystallises in 
brown leafier Luving a metallic glance, m. p. 194° (not sharp), and 
gives a dark blue coloration on treatment with phenol and ammonia. 
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The addition of silver bromide to a solution of p-auiiuophenol in 
aqueous sodium hj’droxide and in the presence of potassium meta¬ 
bisulphite results in the formation of a small amount of a white 
substance, which is probably a sulphonic acid ; under similar conditions 
metol yields a stiongly gieen fluorescent solution, but no definite 
compound could be isolated. 

The amount of silver reduced in the above reactions, and also the 
amount of sulphite which disappears, depends on the conditions under 
which the reduction is carried out. F. B. 

Nitration of Anieole to Trinitroanisole. Alfrld L. Broad- 
benv and Fin Sparre ( Eighth Inter . Cong . App . Chem,, 1912, 4, 
15—17). —No expeiimental details of the preparation of 2:4: 6-bri- 
nitroanisole from auisole appear to have been published; the literature 
contains merely statements that the nitration is possible. 

After considerable difficulties, the authors have evolved the follow¬ 
ing details which permit a yield of 85% of that theoretically expected 
from the anisole taken. 

A mixture of 130 grams of nitric acid (D 1-52) with 220 grams 
of sulphuric acid (D 1 *84), which is mechanically agitated by a stirrer, 
is cooled to - 5° by immersion in a freezing mixture of ice and salt 
whilst 30 grams of anisole are added in small drops. The addition 
should occupy two to three hours, and the temperature of the mixture 
should never reach 0°. After all the anisole has been introduced, the 
temperature is raised to 65—70° for twenty minute* with continued 
stirring, and the mixture is then poured into water. After washing 
with warm water and dilute sodium carbonate solution successively, 
with subsequent drying, the product has m. p. 64—65°, D 20 1*408, and 
is slowly hydrolysed by water to methyl alcohol and picric acid. 

D. F. T. 

Hydrolysis of Trinitroanisole by Alkalis and Water. 
Walter E. Masland ai d Fin Sparre (Eighth Inter . Cong App . Chem 
1912, 4, 77)—Pure trinitroanisole is hydiolyeed fairly lapidly by 
hot solutions of the alkali carbonates and slowly by hob water; the 
action of each of these in the cold is much more feeble. Piciii acid is 
produced in each case. D. F. T. 

Action of Nitric Acid on Halogen Derivatives of o Alkyl- 
phenols. II Nitric Acid Derivatives of 3 :4:5- and 3:5:6- 
Tribromo-c-cresols. Theodor Zincke and JSelson W. Janney 
(Annal6n f 1913, 398, 343—353).—3:4:5- and 3 : 5 : 6-Tnbromo- 
o-cresols react with nitric acid in the sense of the equation: C\H 6 OBr 8 4* 
2HN0 8 «C ? H ft 0 6 N 2 Bi 8 + H 2 0, but the two products exhibit quite 
different behaviour. 3:4:5-Tribromo-o-cresol and nitric acid, D 1*48, 
yield by keeping 3:4:5 tribromo-o cresol nitroquinitrol, 

m. p, 126° (decomp.), colourless needles, which is not reconvei ted into 
the tribromo-o-ciesol by reduction, yields tribromo-jp-toluquinone by 
wanning with concentrated sulphuric acid, and by boiling with 
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toluene, ghcial acetic acid, or tetrachloroethane is converted by loss of 
nitrosyl bromide into 4: 5-dibromo-o-toluquinone 2- nitrate ,, 

NO 3 -O-C(OH)<°^g>0Br, 

m. p. 173° (decomp.), pale yellow prisms. The latter is stable, dis¬ 
solves in alkalis, and is reduced by stannous chloride, hydrochloric 
acid, and a little alcohol, to 4: 5-dibroino- 2; B-dihydroxytoluene , m. p. 
104°, colourless needles, which forms a diacetyl derivative, m. p. 
137—138°, and is oxidised by nitric acid, D 1*15, to 4: %-dibromo- 
o-toluquinone , 0 7 H 4 0 2 Br 2 , m. p. 96—98°, dark red, crystalline powder. 

3:5:6-Tribromo-o-cresol and nitric acid, D 1*48, at 0° yield 3:5:6- 

tribromo-o-cresolnitroquinitrol, N'0 2 *0'C(0H)<^^^q 

m. p. 96° (decomp.), faintly yellow leaflets or needles, which re¬ 
generates the tribromo-o-cresol by reduction with stannous chloride 
solution after being initially heated with glacial acetic acid for a short 
time. 0. S. 

Bromo-derivatives of o-Cresol. Nelson W. Janney (. Annalen , 
1913, 398, 354—372).—The author desciibes the preparation of some 
of the unknown brominated o cresols; usually the constitutions are 
determined by converting the substance ultimately into a quinone of 
the ortho- or of the para series. 

4-£i'omo-o-cresol ) m. p. 80°, broad needles, prepared from diazotised 
4-bi:omO'0-toluidine in the usual manner, forms a benzoate, m. p. 41°, 
and is converted by nitric acid, D 1*4, in glacial acetic acid into a 
7itiro- and a dinitro-devivsitive, the latter, m. p. 169°, crystallising in 
yellow prisms. 

3: i-Dibrohio-owesol, m. p. 94—95°, colourless needles, is obtained 
by brominating 4-bromo-o-cresol in chloroform in the presence of a 
little iron. It forms an acetate , m. p. 49°, is converted by nitric acid, 
D 1*52, in glacial acetic acid into the preceding bromo-dinitro-o-cresol, 
and yields 3:4-dibromo-5-nitro o-cresol (see below) by treating its 
solution in glacial acetic acid with powdered sodium nitrite. 3:6- 
DibromO"Q-eresal t m. p. 38° (benzoate, m. p. 104°, white needles), is 
prepared in a similar manner from 6-bromo-o-cresol. Its constitution 
follows from the fact that it yields only oily products by treatment 
with sodium nitrite and acetic acid ; were it 5 :6-dibromo-o-cresol, it 
must have yielded 5 :6-dibromo-3-nitro-o-eresol identical with that 
obtained from 3:5:6-tribromo-o*cre&ol (see below). 

3:5-Dibromo-o-cresol is already known. By treatment with sodium 
nitrite and acetic acid at 12—15°, it is converted into 5-bromo-3- 
nitro-o-cresol, by the reduction of which 5-bromo-3-amino-o-cresol 
(diacetyl derivative, m. p. 203°) is obtained. The hydrochloride of the 
last substance, dissolved in glacial acetic and concentrated hydro¬ 
chloric acids, is converted by moist chlorine into the diketo-chloride , 

001Br<CQ^|^*>00, m. p. 80°, stout, yellow prisms, by the reduction 

of which by stannous chloride 4: §-Jichloro-5-bro7}io*2 : Z-dihydroxy - 
toluene, m. p. 186°, coloui less needles (diacetatf, m. p, 176—177°), is 
obtained. By oxidation with nitric acid, D 1*4, the last compound is 
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converted into 4 : ft-dichloro-5-bronio-o-tolnquinoiii , ) m. p. 121—122°, 
red, crystalline powder. 

By treatment with nitric acid, D 1*4, and glacial acetic acid, 3 :5- 
dibromo-o cresol yields Auwers* 3-bromo«5-nitro-o-cre*-ol, and fit'ally 
3 :5-dinitro-c-cresol. By reduction with alcohol and stmnous chloride, 
the former is converted into Z-bromo-b-amino-o-cresol, m. p. 146 3 , stout 
prisms (acetyl derivative, m. p. 152°; diacetyl derivative, m. p. 167°), 
from the hydrochloride of which 3-bromo-p-toluquinone is obtained by 
oxidation with potassium dichromate and dilute sulphuric acid. 

3:4:5-Tribromo-o-cresoI, m. p. 89° (not 79°, as stated in the 
literature), which is only occasionally obtaii ed pure by the 
bromination of o-cresol, is prepared in 90—95% yield by the action 
of bromine and iron on 4-bromo-o-cresol in cold chloroform. It is 
most conveniently obtained by treating a solution of 3:5-dtbromo- 
o-cresol in glacial acetic acid with 10% calcium hypobromite, and 
warming the resulting foto-bromide* C 7 H 6 OBr g , m. p. 110° (decomp.), 
yellow prisms, with concentrated sulphuric acid. The action of 
sodium nitrite and glacial acetic acid on 3:4:5-tribromo-o-cresol 
yields Zincke and Hedenstrom’s 3:4-dibromo-5-citro-o»cresol, which 
by successive reduction, conversion into the diketo-chloride, and 
reduction is converted into 3 : b'dichloro-trbromo-p-iofaiquinol, 


m. p. 200—201°, white prisms or needles ( diacetate , m. p. 226—227°). 
By oxidation with nitric acid, the quinol is converted iuto 3: b-dichloro- 
4:-bromo-ip’toli(quinom, m. p. 233°, yellow, hexagonal leaflets. The 
production of a para-quinone proves the constitution of 3:4:5-tri- 
bromo-o-cresol and also of 3:4-dibromo-o-cresol. 

3:5: S-lHbromo-o-cresol, m. p. 91°, prismatic needles (acetate, 
m. p. 76—77°), is prepared from 6-bromo-o-cresol in a himilar manner 
as 3:4- 5-tribromo-o-cresol from 4-bromo-o-cresol. By treatment 
with sodium nitrite and glacial acetic acid at 12—15°, it yields 
5 : G-dibromo-d-niiro-o-cresol, m. p. 100°, pale yellow needles (acetate, 
m. p. 74°), from which 4 :6-dichloro-5-bromo-2 :3-dihydroxytoluene 
and 4:6-dichloro-5-bromo-o-toluquinoDe, identical with the corre¬ 
sponding substances obtained from 3 :5-dibromo-o-cresol, are obtained 
by reduction and treatment of the keto-chloride in the usual 
manner. O. S. 


[1-Methy%cfopentane-1 -carboxylic Acid.] I. Petrov (J. Rues. 
Phye . Chem. Soc 1913, 45, 644).—For this acid the author finds the 
constants, b. p. 216— 21 1°, Dq 1*0386 (compaie Tschitschibabin, this 
vol., i, 467). T. H. P. 

Four Different Anhydrides of Dibenzylacetic Acid. The 
Catalytic Action of Metaphosphoric Acid on Acid Chlorides. 
Hermann Leuchs, Johannes Wutkb, and Erich Gieseler (Ber., 1913, 
46, 2200—2215).—According to Staudinger and Ott (A., 1908, i, 602) 
the action of thionyi chloride on malonic acids results primarily in the 
formation of the semi-chlorides which may subsequently part with 
carbon dioxide to give the acetyl chlorides, or lose hydrogen chloride 
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to form m&lonic anhydrides and finally ketens, as in the following 


ease: 

CHMej’COOl •<— GMe 2 <^Q^ —> CMe 3 <QQ>0 -> OMejOIOO. 


In the case of dibenzylmaionic acid, the chief product is dibenzylacetyl 
chloLide, but a by-product is also formed which is a simple polymeride 
of dibenzylketen and is shown to be tetrabenzylcyciobutan-l: 3-dione, 

O(CH 2 Pn) 2 <CQQ^>0(CH 2 Phj 3 That its formation is due to the inter¬ 
vention of dibenzylketen is assumed from the fact that the substance 
could not be obtained from dibenzylacetic acid or dibenzylacetyl 
chloride. 

In order to moderate the action of thionyl chloride, with the hope of 
obtaining the semi-chloride of dibenzylmaionic acid, the reagent was 
diluted with ether, but it was found that the action was too moderate, 
the product being the ordinary anhydride of dibenzylacetic acid, 
[CH(OH 2 Ph) 2 -0O] 2 O. 

Attempts were made to prepare the cycfobutane derivative from 
dibenzylacetyl chloride. When this substance was heated at 250°, it 
gradually parted with hydrogen chloride, but tbe product was a third 
anhydride, m. p. 145°. In some experiments on the preparation of the 
chloride, it was found that, unless an excess of phosphorus penta- 
chloride was employed, the metaphosphoric acid, or some similar 
pioduct from the phosphoryl chloride, exerted a catalytic influence 
on the elimination of by drogen chloride, so that, on distillation in a 
vac mm, very little acid chloride was obtained, the chief product being 
a fourth, oily anhydride. This recalls the formation of bis-a-hydrin- 
done (2:2)-spiran by tbe action of phosphorus pentachloride on 
dibenzylmaionic acid (A., 1912, i, 179), in which case it is now found 
that the yield can be improved by the above process. Since the 
oil forms a hydrazone and is similar in deportment to methyl-, ethyl- 
and phtnyl-a-hy drindones, it is 2-benzyl-l-hydrindone, 

0,H 4 <®g£>OH-OH,Ph. 


The solid anhydride, m. p. 145°, is bimolecular, does not yield a 
hydrazone, forms dibenzylacetic acid and 2-benzylhydrindone on 
hydrolysis with alcoholic potassium hydroxide, and dibenzylacetyl 
chloride and 2-chloro 2-benzyl-l-hydrindone under the influence of 
phosphorus pentachloride. It is therefore the ^-dibenzylacetyl dei ivative 
of l-hvdroxy-2-benzylindene, the enolic fonn of 2-benzylhydrindone, 
CH 8 -C-CH 2 Pu 

0 -0-0-C0-CH(CH 2 Fh) 2 ’ 

Dibenzylmaionic acid was boiled with thionyl chloride, and, after 
distilling off the dibenzylacetyl chloride at 2U3 —204°/15 mm., the 
lesidue was extracted with light petroleum, leaving a 10% yield of 
telrabcnzylcyclobutan- 1:3-c?ione, CggH^Og, which crystallised from 
benzene in colourless, light needles, m. p. 249—251°, and sublimed at 
220—230°/18 mm. When hydrolysed by alcoholic sodium hydroxide, 
it gave s-tetrabenzi/?ac$to?i6, 00[CH(CH 2 Ph) 2 ] a , in the form of well- 
defined prisms, m. p. 124 5—125*5° (compare tefcrapheaylacetone, 
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Staudinger, A., 1911, i, 306). The ordinary dibenzylacetic anhydride , 
Osa^soOg, crystallised from alcohol in prisms, m. p. 75—76°, and 
formed dibenzyl&cetamide and ammonium dibenzylacetate when treated 
with ammonia in ether. 

Dibenzylacetyl chloride , 0 16 H 16 0C1, was prepared by the action of 
thionyl chloride on dibenzylacetic acid. The residue after distilla¬ 
tion contained a little of the true anhydride, m p. 75—76°, but no 
cycZobutane derivative. The chloride is a viscous, almost colourless 
oil, b. p. 150°/0*25 mm., and the pale yellow, crystalline mass described 
by Schneidewind (A., 1888, 704), was probably not dibenzylacetyl 
chloride. After heating the oil for an hour at 245—255° in a low 
vacuum, and subsequently distilling off the unchanged chloride in a 
high vacuum, the residue was extracted with chloroform, precipitated 
by petroleum, and the 1 dibeiizylacetoxy-2-benzyliadene, 0 SC ,H 2 ^0 2 , was 
reerystallised from benzene in the form of shining, four or six-sided 
leaflets, m. p. 144—145°. On oxidation it yielded benzoic and phbhalie 
acids and beuzaldehyde, and on treatment with phosphorus penta- 
chloride in chloroform suspension, it gave dibenzylacetyl chloride and 

OH •OOl-OH" Ph 

2 -chloro-^-bmzylhydrindone, 2 ^ 2 . The latter is in¬ 

soluble in cold petroleum, forms long, colourless, glistening leaflets, 
m. p. 74—75°, and may be prepaied by passing chlorine into a chloro 
form solution of 2-benzylhydrindone. 

When dibenzylacetic acid is treated with a slight excess of phos¬ 
phorus pentachloride, the chief product is the acid chloride, but when 
an insufficient amount of the reagent is employed and the product is 
evacuated at 200—250°, hydrogen chloride is eliminated and %-benzyl- 
hydrindone distils over, mixed with a little unchanged acid. The 
distillate is added to an ethereal solution of ammonia, Altered, and 
re-distilled, giving a yellow, viscous, almost odourless oil, b. p. 
223*5—224’5° (corr.)/20 mm. Phosphorus pentachloride converts it 

into l’c7dw'o-%benzylindme, C 6 H 4 <[qqj 2 ^>(>OH 2 Ph, which crystallises 

in massive prisms, m, p. 64—65°, b. p. 206°(corr.)/13 mm., and yields 
benzaldehyde and benzoic and phthalic acids on oxidation. Its 
dibromide , O w 0 18 ClBr 2 , forms massive, sparkling, six-sided plates, 
m. p. 97—98°, which are hydrolysed in aqueous alcohol to %bromo -2- 
benzyUiydrindone, 0 I6 H 18 0Br. The latter is best obtained by the 
action of bromine on ^-benzylhydrindone, and forms colourless, 
sparkling, six-sided leaflets or prisms, m. p. 80—81°. 

The phenylhydrazone of 2-beuzylhydrindone, G 22 H 20 N 2 , crystallises 
in light yellow, four-sided tablets, and, like the hydruzone of hydrin- 
done itself (Kipping, T., 1894, 65, 493), it has not a constant m. p. 
When the ketone is heated to 130° with an excess of phenyl- 
hydrazine, however, a prodiwt, 0 28 H 26 N 8 , is obtained in short, 
colourless prisms or tablets, m. p. 190—192°. J. O. W. 

[Polymerisation.] Carl Liebermann (Sen, 1913, 46, 2084—2086). 
—Polemical. A reply to Kronstein (this vol., i, 725). 

D. F. T. 
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Some Derivatives of Diphenyleneacetic [Pluorene-9- 
carboxylio] Acid and Bisdiphenylenesuccinic [9:9 / -Difl.uoryl- 
9:9'-dicarboxylic] Acid. Robert StolliS and F. Wolf (Zten, 
1913, 46, 2248—2252).—The action of thionyl chloride on fluorene- 
9-carboxylic acid leads to the formation of fiuoi ene-9- carboxyl 
chloride, 9-chlorofiuorene-9-carboxyl chloride, and 9:9 , -difluoryl- 
9 :9'-dicarboxyl chloride, according to the condition under which the 
action is carried out. 

When heated for one to two hours with thionyl chloride in carbon 
tetiachloride solution, fluorene-9-cai boxy lie acid yields the corres¬ 
ponding chloiide, which has m. p. 77° and reacts with ammonia and 
aniline yielding the amide, m. p. 251°, and anilide (compare Yorl&nder 
and Pritz*che, this vol., i, 724, and Staudinger, A., 1906, i, 861). 

9 : W-Lifluofyl-S : 9 '-dicarboxyl chloride , 

c 12 h & :c(coci)-c(cooi):c 12 h 8 , 

obtained together with fluorene-9-carboxyl chloride by heating 
fluorene-9-earboxylic apid for several hours with thionyl chloride, 
forms colouiless crystals, m. p. 213° (decomp.), and decomposes into 
bisdiphenylene-ethane (9 :9'-difluoryl; Graebe and Mantz, A., 1896, i, 
442) when heated with concentiated hydrochloric acid. It is also 
produced by passing chlorine into a boiling solution of fiuoi ene- 
9-carboxyl chloride in carbon tetrachloride. It reacts with sodium 
methoxide and sodium ethoxide, yielding the methyl ester, m. p. 
237° (Kolvenbach, Diss Konigsberg, 1897), and ethyl ester re¬ 
spectively (compare Staudinger, A., 1906, i, 825); the anilide forms 
a colourless powder, m. p. 250°. 

IF the action of thionyl chloride on fluorene-9-carboxylic acid or its 
chloiide is continued for 200 hours, 9-chlorofiuorene-9-carboxyi 
chloride (Klinger, A., 1912, i, 558) is produced. 

Prolonged heating leads to the decomposition of thionyl chloride 
into chlorine and Buiphur monochloride: 480C1 2 = 2S0 2 + 3C1 2 + S 3 01 2 . 
It is possible that the chlorinating action of thionyl chloride 
mentioned above is to be referred to this decomposition, but whether 
the formation of 9: 9'-difiuoryl-9 : 9'-dicarboxy 1 chloride is due to the 
direct oxidation of flu.orene-9-carboxyl chloride, or to the interaction 
of the latter compound with 9-chlorofluorene-9-carboxyl chloride, has 
not yet been determined. F. B. 

New Method for the Ketonic Decomposition of ^-Ketonic 
Esters. Hans Meerwein (dnnafai, 1913, 398, 242—250).—When 
heated at 200° with 0*5—1 volume of water, esters of /3-ke tonic acids 
undergo the ketonic decomposition quantitatively or nearly so. That 
the change it» not due to an ordinary hydrolysis of the ester and 
subsequent elimination of carbon dioxide is proved by the fact that 
only those ketonic esters which are capable of enolising undergo the 
change. It is very probable that the enolic modification is the form 
which is concerned in the decomposition, since the facility with which 
the ketone is produced runs pari passu with the tendency of the 
/S-ke tonic ester to enolise; thus, strongly acidic, cyclic ^-ketonic esters 
such as ethyl succinosuccinate are decomposed most readily, then follow 
acyclic, non-alkylated esters such as ethyl acetoacefcate and benzoyl- 
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acetate, and finally alkylated esters such a* ethyl benzyl-, methyl-, 
or ethyl-acetoacetate, in the last case a temperatuie ot 250° being 
requisite. 

The author is of opinion that the course of the decomposition is 
represented by the scheme 

R-00'0H s 'C0,R'—R*00*OH:0(OH)'OR' 5S. 

R-U0*CH 8 + C0 2 + R'-0H. 
In support of this opinion are the facts that ethyl benzylmalonate 
is converted into ethyl /3-phenylpropionate, and ethyl oy-dicarb- 
ethoxyglutaconate into ethyl glutaconate, by water at 250° and 200° 
respectively. 

The following changes are described: methyl 1-phenylcycZohexan- 
3-one-4 carboxylateacetate into methyl 1-phenylcycZohexan-3-one- 
5-acetate (A., 1908, i, 545), methyl cyc/opent anon e-2-cai boxy late into 
cycZopentanone, ethyl succinosuccinate into cycZohexan-1:4-dione, 
methyl benzoylacetate into acetophenone, ethyl acetoacetate into 
acetone, ethyl benzylacetoacetate into methyl /3-phenylethyl ketone, 
ethyl methylacetoacetate into methyl ethyl ketone, and ethyl ethyl- 
acetoacetate into methyl propyl ketone. C. S. 

Action of Hydroxylamine on Ketones of the Type 
H-OHIOH-CHIOH-CO-R. V. Biccabdo Ciusa and G. B. Bebnabdis 
(Atti E . Jccad. Lined , 1913, [v], 22, i, 70S—711. Compare 
A., 1910, i, 684).—The substance N 4 , m. p. 213°, mentioned 

in the paper cited, contains one molecule of alcohol of cry stallisation; 
it does not react with bromine or with benzaldehyde, and it dissolves 
in alkalis^ It is therefore composed of two molecules of the hydroxyl- 
amineoxime of cinnamylidenepyruvic acid united so as to saturate 
reciprocally their double linkings. The substance gives an insoluble, 
green copper salt, and a cheiry-red coloration with iron salts; in other 
respects it does not behave like an hydroxamic acid, and is to be 
regarded as an a-oximino-acid. The compound immediately yields a 
sodium salt, 0 24 H 2C 0 8 N 4 Na 2 , when treated with sodium carbonate, and 
this salt yields with acids a substance, CJ 24 H 28 0 8 N 4 , m. p. 205°; this 
compound has similar pioperties to the original one, but does not unite 
with alcohol. When the substance C 24 H 28 0 8 N 4 ,Et0H, is boiled with 
dilute sulphuric acid, the ethyl ester, m. p. 207°, is obtained in small 
quantity. 

When the action between hydroxylamine hydrochloride and ethyl 
cinnamylidenepyruvate is effected in the presence of sodium acetate, 
there is produced, in addition to the substance C 24 H 2b 0 8 N 4 ,Et0H, a 
sparingly soluble sodium salt, C 2C H sl 0 8 N 4 Na, which, on treatment 
with dilute sulphuric acid, furnishes an isomeride of the above- 
mentioned ethyl ester, m. p. 207°. This isomeride has m. p. 198°, 
and its properties resemble those of the compound of m. p. 207°. 

From the mother liquors of the above reaction, the oxime of ethyl 
cinnamylidenepyruvate, C 14 H ie 0 3 N, m. p. 181°, can be obtained. 
This substance is the sole product of the reaction when no sodium 
acetate is added. 

When the sodium salt of the oxime of cinnamylidenepyruvic acid 
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(Icc. tit) is treated with dilute sulphuric acid, the corresponding 
tinnamylidene-a-occiminopropionic acid is produced ; it crystallises 
with JHnO, gives a green copper stilt, and a cherry-red coloration with 
ferric baits. The above-mentioned sodium salt also yields the ethyl 
ester, m. p. 181°, alieady described. B. Y. & 


o-Thiolcinnamio Acid. Oh. Chmelewski and Paul FbiedlIndeb 
(j Ber., 1913, 46, lb03—1908).—The above substance was prepared in 
order to examine its tendency to the formation of an anhydride 
analogous to coum&rin; earlier experimental ievults appear to indicate 
that unsaturated ring systems of five carbon atoms and one sulphur 
atom are less easily produced, and are less stable than those corre¬ 
sponding with thiophen, but thiolcinnamic acid closely resembles 
coumaric acid in its behaviour towards dehydration. 

o -Thiolcinnamic acid, SH• C 6 H 4 • CH!CH• C0 2 H, was obtained from 
o-aminocinnamic acid by converting it into the corresponding thiocyano- 
compound, ONS*C c H 4 ’OH:CH*CO s H, needles, m. p. 175°, and then 
evaporating to dryness its solution in sodium hydroxide, together 
with sodium sulphide solution. The substance can be obtained more 


conveniently by introducing the solution of the diazocinnamic acid 
into a warm concentrated solution of sodium disulphide, and reducing 
the resultant dithiocinnamic acid , (C0 2 H. • CH I CH* C 6 H 4 ) 2 S 2 , yellow 
needles, m. p. 221°, to the thiol acid by the action of zinc dust and 
sodium hydroxide solution. It was also prepared, through the diazo¬ 
compound, from the xanthatc, CO 2 H'0H:CH‘C d H 4 *S*CS-QEt. o-Thiol- 
cinnamic acid, colourless needles, undergoes partial dehydration and 
oxidation on heating, consequently its m. p., 165°, is not sharp; its 
methyl ester forms tablets, m. p. 114°. o-Mtthylthiolcinnamic acid , 
SAIe*C <t H 4 *0HICH , C0 2 H, leaflets, m. p. 176°, obtained by the action 
of methyl sulphate on an alkaline solution, is more stable than the 
thiol acid. When heated above its m. p., or, much better, by boiling 
with acetic auhydride and subsequently distilling in a vacuum, o-thiol- 
cinnamic acid is dehydrated to thiocownarin [1: '2-benzthiopyrom 1, 


colourless needles, m. p. 80—80*3°, which is volatile with steam, and 
has an odour surpiisingly like that of coumarin itself. It is insoluble 
in cold solutions of alkali, but dissolves in warm sodium hydroxide, 
and can be^ precipitated unaltered by mineral acids. As the acid 
undergoes isomeric change more readily than the corresponding 
coumaric acid, the warming with alkali must not be prolonged, other¬ 
wise thiocoumarinic acid is produced, of which the derived methylthiol- 
coumarinic acid has m. p. about 136°. 

In behaviour towards oxidation, o-thiolcinnamic acid differs 
markedly from o-coumaric acid. Although frequently oxidation yields 
the corresponding dithio-acid, oxidation by ferric salts in neutral 
solution or, better, by potassium ferricyanide in alkaline solution 
causes elimination of hydrogen and of carbon dioxide with separation 

of thion&phthen, C 0 H 4 <^^>CH. 
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Reduction of o-thiolcinnamic acid in alkaline solution by sod*uni 
amalgam produces o-thiolphenylpropionio acid, 

SH-0 6 H 4 -CH 2 -CH 2 -C0 2 H, 

colourless needles, m. p. 118°, which above their to. p., or when heated 
with diluted sulphuric acid, undergo dehydration to thiohydro - 

CH •OH 

coumarin [dikydro-l : 2-henzthiopyrone], C 0 H 4 <^g_1 q() 3j an 

pleasant odour. D. F. T. 

Preparation of Tyrosine. Eli K. Marshall, jun. (/. Biol. 
Chem 1913, 15, 85—86).—The usual method of preparing tjrosine 
from silk is laborious and expensive. The method recommended is to 
obtain it from a pancreatic digest of caseiuogen. The fluid on cooling 
deposits an abundant crystalline yield of tyrosme. \V. D. H. 

Action of Nitric Acid on Heptachloro-o-quinocatechol 
Hemiether. C. Loring Jackson and George L. Kelley (At/ur. 
Chem. «/., 1913, 49, 435—473).—When heptachloro-o-qninocateohol 
hemiether, 0H-C 6 Cl 4 *0-C fl 01 8 O 2 (Jackson and Carleton, A., 19i>8, i, 
428), is waimed with glacial acetic acid and a little fuming nitric 
acid, the product sometimes yields a compound, m. p. 159—165° 
(decomp.), and sometimes & compound, m. p. 176—198° (decomp.); in 
each case the m. p. depends on the rate of heating. 

The former compound, m. p. 159—165°, is prooably the tetrachloro - 
catechol hemiether ot (field oronitrohydroxycyclopentadiemcarboxylic acid, 
OH • 0 6 C1 4 *0•C 3 C1 2 (0H)(N0 2 )• COoH ; it forms white or cream-coloured 
crystals. 

The compound, m. p. 176—198°, is regarded as the tetrachloro - 
catechol hemiether of 2 :4: Q4richloro-2-nitro -1 : 3 -dihy frocycyAopentem- 

1- carboxylit acid, 0H-C t) Gl 4 -0-C(0H)<^[ ( ; ^ ; '^ H ^ COjH ; it 

crystallises in nearly white needles, and is decomposed by boiling water 
with formation of tetraehlorocatechol, carbon dioxide, an oxide of 
nitrogen, and a tarry residue. The methyl e*ter, m. p. 221° (decomp.), 
forms clusters of creamy-white needles. On treating the compound 
(m. p. 176—198°) with methyl alcohol and sulphuric icid, it is con¬ 
verted into the tetraehlorocatechol hemiether of methyl 2:4: &-tnc f >loro- 

2 - nitrocjclopentem- 1: Z-oxide-l-carboxybite, 

y OUl(NOA 

0H-0 fi Cl 4 -0-C^-O——^OCO a Me, 

X3C]=CCK 

m. p. 221—228° (decomp.), which crystallises in rhombic phtes or 
needles; its acetyl derivative, m. p. 189° (decomp.), forms white, rhombic 
prisms. 

When the compound (m. p. 176—198°) is heated with acetic 
anhydride or acetyl chloride, it yie’ds the acetyl derivative of the tetrar 
chlorocateckol hemiether of 2:4: h-trichloi'ocyclopentadien-bone, 


„ ^ JJOl-CO 

•O g 01 4 0-C< coi; Joi> 


m. p. 165—168°, which crystallises in white) lustrous, rhombic plates, 
VOL, civ, i. 3 m 
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on evaporating the mother liquor from this reaction, a viscous residue 
ib obtained which when involved in benzene and treated with pyridine 
furnishes the tetrachlorocatechol ether of 2 : 5 -dichlwo 1 : l-diacetoxy- 
cjolopetiktdiene, O fi Cl 4 O 2 *C 0 C] 2 (OAc) 2 , tn. p. 188°, which forms white 
prisms or needles. 1 he tetracMorocatechol hemiether of 2:4; 5-tri- 
r CC1-CO 

chlorocydopetttadien-l-one , 0H*0 6 01 4 0*C^^^j.^^, m. p. 182—188° 

(decomp.), obtained by hydrolysing the acetyl derivative, crystallises 
in clusters of white needles. When a benzene solution of this 


compound or its acetyl derivative is treated with pyridine, the 
tetrachlorocatechol ether of dicldorocydopentadienone, 


°« 01 *<o.6;cci> C0 ' 


m. p. 264—272° (decomp.), is obtained, which forms thin, bright red, 
hexagonal plates and is conveited by sodium methoxide into the 
ietrachloi'ocatechol hemiether of dickloro- 1 -hydroxy-\ : i-dimethoxycydo- 
pentadiene , OH-CgCl 4 * 0 ■ C 5 Cl 2 (OMe) 2 * OH, m. p. 175—180° (decomp.), 
which crystallises in white cubes ; the corresponding diethoxy-compound 
has m. p. 93°. 

By the action of benzoyl chloride on the compound, melting at 
176—198°, the benzoyl derivative of the tetrachlorocatechol hemi¬ 
ether of 2:4:5-trichloroe#cfopentadien-l-one, 




m. p. 172°, is obtained, which forms white, lustrous scales. 

When a solution of hexachloromethoxy-o-quinocatechol hemiether, 
OH-C 0 Cl 4 -O*C b Cl 2 O 2 -OMe (Jackson and Kelley, A., 1912, i, 275), in 
glacial acetic acid is warmed with fuming nitric acid, it is converted 
into a substance, m. p. 202—208° (decomp.), which is probably the 
tetrachlorocatechol hemiether of dichloromtrodih ydroxy methoxycjdo- 
2 natenecarboxiflic acid , OH-C b Cl 4 -0-0 fi Cl 2 (N0 2 )(0H) 2 (0Me)*0O 2 H; it 
forms white crystals, and yields an acetyl derivative, m. p. 146 u 
(decomp.). 

By the action of glacial acetic acid and fuming nitric acid on 
hexachloroethoxy-o-quinocatecbol hemiether (Jackson and Kelley, loc. 
cit.) 9 a compound, m. p. 210—215° (decomp.), is produced, which crystal¬ 
lises in rhombic plates or prisms, and is provisionally regarded as the 
nitric acid compound of the tetrocldorocatechol hemiether of dichloro - 
ethoxy-o-quinme 9 OH-C 6 01 4 *0*C fl Cl 2 0 3 *OEt,HKO s . Another substance, 
m. p. 130—158° (decomp. J, was sdso obtained in this reaction, which 
seems to be the corresponding compound containing 2HNO s . 


Quinonecarboxylic Esters. Karl Brunner ( Monateh, , 1913, 
34, 913—930).—Although esters of substituted ;>benzoquinone- 
carboxylic acids are known, previous attempts (von Rakowski and 
Leppert, A., 1875, 1197 ,* Brunner, Monatsh. , 1881, 2, 464; Nef, 
A„ 1887, 255; Juch, A,, 1905, i, 701) to prepare jT-benzoquinone- 
carboxylie acid have been unsuccessful. Since this failure was 
possibly attributable to the employment of aqueous solutions, the 
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author has been led to study the oxidation of methyl gentisate in ihe 
absence of water and has thus prepared methyl p- benzoquinone - 
carboxylate and a number of its derivatives. 

When a solution of methyl gentisate in benzene is shaken with a 
mixture of silver oxide and potassium carbonate for five minutes at 
40—50°, methyl p-benzoquinoneearboxylate, yellowish-red crystals, 
m. p. 53*5—54°, is obtained. The dry substance may be preserved 
unchanged for months in the dark. It is rapidly decomposed when 
waimed with water. When mixed in warm ethereal solution with an 
equimolecuLtr quantity of methyl gentisate, it is converted into 
methyl quinhydronecarborylate , daik red crystals with metallic glance, 
m. p. 85—86° which, when warmed with sulphurous acid and water, 
is transformed into methyl gentisate, m. p. 87°. When mixed with 
auiline in ethereal solution, methyl jp-benzoquinonecarboxylate yields 
methyl dianilino-pbemoquinonecarboxylate , C 8 H 4 0 4 (NHPh) 2 , deep red, 
silky needles, m. p. 202—203°. 

Methyl cyanoquinolcarboxylate , C 9 H 7 0 4 N, is formed when an 
aqueous solution of sodium cyanide is added to a cold acidified 
alcoholic solution of methyl /7-benzoquinonecarboxylate. It has 
m. p. 225—226°, and dissolves sparingly in ether and benzene to 
yield solutions which have an intense blue fluorescence. Small 
quantities of a substance, m. p. above 220°, are obtained as a by¬ 
product. When treated with potassium h)droxide and acetic 
-anhydride, methyl cyanoquinolcarboxylate yields a diacetyl derivative, 
colourless crystals, m. p. 107*5—108°. 

Methyl cyanoquinolcarboxylate is converted by concentrated 
sulphuric acid at 100° into />*dihydroxyphthaIimide, sulphur-yellow 
needles, m. p. 273—274°. This substance appears to be in all respects 
identical with that prepared by Thiele and Meisenheimer (A., 1900, i, 
299), fiom dicyanoquinol, except that it gives up its water of 
crystallisation with greater readiness. This phenomenon apparently 
depends to some extent, however, on the size of the crystals. The 
lead salt, C s H 8 0 4 K Pb, H s O, carmine needles, is also described. 

When methyl cyanoquinolcirboxylate is successively treated with 
concentrated aqueous potassium hydroxide and sulphuric acid, 
jo-dihydroxyphthalic acid is obtained in practically white crystals, 
m. p. 219—220° (decomp.). The air-dried acid appears to be 
anhydrous. According to Thiele and Gunther (A., 1906, i, 744) it 
has m. p. 213° and contains l H 2 0. The lead salt, 0 8 H 4 0 fl Pb.JH 8 0, 
crystallises in leaflets. When sublimed in a vacuum ac 230—240°, 
the acid is converted into ^-dihydroxyphthalic anhydride, yellow, 
hygroscopic needles, m. p. 232—233° (compare Thiele and Gunther, 
loc. cit), which yields the corresponding diacetyl derivative, it. p. 

156—156*5°. The identity of these products obtained 
CO a Me from methyl cyanoquinolcarboxylate with those obtained 
from dicyanoquinol by Thiele and Gunther, leads the 
’OH aut ^ or *° P ro P ose the annexed formula for tho pro- 
\y / duct examined by him. 

Ethyl p -benzoquinonecarboxylate is prepared by a 
method similar to that adopted for the methyl ester. Its isolation is 
more difficult, however, since it melts slightly above the ordmaiy 

3 vi 2 
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temperature and readily decomposer when in the liquid state. It 
fox ms yellowish-ied leaflets, m. p. 22 °, which decompose when 
preserved even at a low temperature. With aniline in ethereal 
solution, it yields ethyl dianilino-y-beuzoquinonecarboxylate, dark red, 
almost black needles, m. p. 178—179°. H, W. 

Aotion of Bromine on Aliphatic-Aromatic Compounds. 
Hugo Bauer and Gustav Enures («/. pr. Ohem ., 1913, [ii], 87, 
545 —552).—An account of the action of bromine on o- and jo-benzyl- 
benzoic acids, phenylphthalide, homophthalic acid, phthalidecarboxylic 
acid and di-p-nitrodipbenylmethane. 

p-Benzylbenzoic acid reacts with bromine in the cold yielding a 
fri&rowo-derivative, which crj stallises in blender scales, m. p, 218—220°. 
When heated with bromine for three or four hours in a sealed tube 
at 110 — 120 °, it gises rib© to dibromotetrapfanylet}iyhnedi-$-carboxyUa 
acid, C0 2 H-C 6 H 6 Bi-CPh:CPh-C 6 H 8 Br-C0 s H, m. p. 260—262°. 

a-Phenylj.hthalide and bromine at 120° yields the dilactone of 
dihydroxytetraphenylethanecarboxylic acid (Ullmann, A., 1896, i, 563), 
which is also obtained from o-benzylbenzoic acid at 110—120°. If the 
action of bromine on o-benzylbenzoic acid is cairied out at the ordinary 
temperature, the lactone is accompanied by a bromo^enzylbenzoic 
add , m. p. 137°. 

Phthalidecarboxylic acid, CO<C^?i>>CH*C0 2 H, and bromine at 

120 ° yield hydrogen bromide, carbon dioxide, and phtbalic anhydride ; 
the same products are also obtained fiom homophthalic acid, 
C0 2 H-C*H 4 -CH 2 -C0 2 H. 

Prom the jxoduct of the action of biomine on di-^-nitrodiphenyl- 
methane, only di^-nitiobenzophenone could be isolated. F. B. 

Hydrogenation of Santonic Acid. A Dihydrosantonin. II. 
Guido Gusmano (Atti JR. Accctd. Lincti, 1913, [v], 22, i, 711—714. 
Compare this voL, i, 730).—The author discusses the question of the 
constitution of santonin in the light of the results obtained by himself 
and other recent workers, and points out that the production of a 
dihydrosantonin cannot be zeconciled with the views of Wienhaus 
and von Oettingen {this vol, i, 474), 

Dihydxosantonin, C 15 H 20 O B , ciystallises in long prisms, m. p. 99° 
(foe.c*V.),and has [aJU +75*19° in 1*463% alcoholic solution. Itsoxime, 
C^HgiOjN, forms tufts of colourless prisms, m. p. about 235°. The 
semiearbazone crystallises in colourless pi isms, m. p. 243°. 

K V. S. 

Constitution of Santonin. Angelo Angeli (Ber,, 1913, 46, 
2233—2235),—The author points out that Asahina (this voJ., i, 731), 
has overlooked the woxk of Angeli* and Marino (A., 1907, i, 321) on 
the oxidation of santonin to heptanetetracaxboxylic acid, the formation 
of which led them to the conclusion that santonin contains a bridged 
ring. F. B. 
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The Ethers and Esters of Fluorescein. Hans von Liebig 
(/. pr . Chem. 9 1913, [ii] f 88, 26—48) —la previous pipers (A., 1912, i, 
376; this vol., i, 79) the author has described four monomethyl etheis 
and esters of fluorescein, a strongly yellow form of m. p. 266°, two 
pale yellow ethers of m. p. 265° (corresponding with Fischer and Hepp’s 
[A., 1895, i, 291] ether of m. p. 262°) and 272°, and also a colourless 
ether of m. p. 256—257°, obtains \ by hydrolysiug the dimethyl ether 
of m p. 2^8° with ethyl alcoholic potassium hydroxide. It is now 
found that, during the hydrolysis, part of the methyl i^ replaced by 
ethyl, so that the colourless ether of m. p. 256—257° really consists 
of the lactone form of the monoethyl ether, 

0 ^CgH8(OH)^ >C ' < ^C^H 4 ' >00, 

which, in a pure condition, crysttlli-es in white prisms m. p. 253—254°, 

If the hydrolysis is carried out with methyl alcoholic potissium 
hydioxide, the colourless monomethyl ether of m. p. 272° is obtained. 
This ether represents the lactone for n of the monomethyl ether, whilst 
the yellow e f her of m. p. 266° has the quinonoid constitution 

0 <0 5 H 8 (OMe^ >c .0 6 H 4 -CO ! H; 

the ether of m. p. 265° (or 262°) is either a mixture or, more probably, 
a* polymeric form simiUr to the quadriraolecular monomethyl ether 
described previously. 

The monomethyl ester, obtained by warming fluorescein with methyl 
alcohol and sulphuric acid, has m. p. 282—283°, and not 252° as 
given by Feuerstein and Wallach (A., 1901, i, 723); the corresponding 
monoethyl ester has m p. 231 —252°, and not 242°. 

By methylating the monomethyl ester of fluoresrein with methyl 
sulphate, K*hrmann and Dengler (A., 1909, i, 249) obtained a red 
compound of m, p. 176—177°, which they considered to be the methyl 
e.ster of the monomethyl ether of fluorescein The author finds, 
however, that the product of the action consists of a mixture of the 
dimethyl ether of m. p. 198° (Kehrma’m’s 3 :6-dimethoxyfluorane) 
and Fischer and Hepp's (loc. at.) coloured dimethyl ether of 
m. p. 208°. 

When the dimethyl ether of m. p. 198° is heated with methyl 
alcohol and concentrated hydrochloric acid, aud the resulting so*ution 
diluted with water and saturated with sodium chloride, a hydrochloride 
of the trimethyl ether of fluorescein is obtained which, after pre¬ 
cipitation from alcoholic solution by means of ether, has the com¬ 
position 4O 2S H 20 O 6 ,5HOl,10H 2 O (compare Kehrmann and Seheunert, 
A., 1912, i, 1034); the addition of concentrated hydrochloric acid to 
a warm aqueous solution of this chloride causes the precipitation of a 
chloride of the composition 2C SS H 18 0 6 ,3HC1,8H 2 0, crystallising in 
stout, orange prisms having a bluish glance. Tne sulphate of the 
trimethyl ether of fluorescein is prepared by heating the dimethyl 
ether of m. p. 198° with methyl alcohol and sulphuric acid; it has 
m . p. 226°. 

That the above salts are derivatives of the trimethyl ether to 
fluorescein_has been established by reducing the sulphate with zinc 
dust and glacial acetic acid, when the trimethyl ether of fiuorescin 
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was obtained, identical with that previously prepared by the direct 
methylation of fluorescein with methyl sulphate. 

Oxidation of the trimethyl ether of fluorescin by means of lead 
dioxide in hot glacial acetic acid solution gives rise to the dimethyl 
ether of fluorescein, having m. p, 198°, and the above-mentioned 
trimethyl ether of fluorescein, which was isolated in the form of its 
nitrate , 0 28 H 1S 0 6 ,HN0 S , crystallising in light yellow leaflets. 

Hydrolysis of the trimethyl ether of fluorescin with alcoholic 
potassium hydroxide leads to the formation of the dimethyl ether of 
fluorescin, C 2S H l8 O fi , which crystallises from alcohol in white needles, 
m. p. 204—205°, and is also obtained, together with the trimethyl 
ether, by methylating fluorescin with aqueous potassium hydroxide and 
methyl sulphate. 

When oxidised by means of lead dioxide in hot glacial acetic acid 
solution the dimethyl ether of fluorescin yields the dimethyl ether of 
fluorescein of m. p. 198°. 

The monomethyl ether of fluorescein of m. p. 265° forms a potassium 
0 21 H 18 0 5 K,C 21 H 12 0 5 K 2 ,4H 2 0. 

When heated with ethyl iodide and alcoholic potassium hydroxide, 
fluorescein yields a quadrimolecular monoethyl ether of the composition 
3O 20 H 12 O 6 ,C 22 H 16 Og,H 2 O, m. p, 330—331°, in addition to the diethyl 
ethers of m. p. 159° and 181°. 

When esterified with methyl alcohol and sulphuric acid the mono¬ 
methyl ethers of fluorescein of m. p. 265°, 266°, and 272° are converted 
into the dimethyl ether-ester of m. p. 208°, OMe- C 19 H 10 O 2 *C0 2 Mo, which 
crystallises in orange-yellow needles or dark red prisms, and is 
precipitated in the form of its sulphate , 2C 2 . 2 H 10 O 6 ,H 2 SO 4> H 2 O, dark 
red, prismatic crystals (decomp. 140°) by the addition of water to the 
product of the esterification. 

If, after esterification, the mixture is treated with aqueous sodium 
hydroxide and the precipitated ester purified by conversion into the 
hydrochloride , C 22 H ;i0 O 5 j HC3,2H 2 O j a second modification of the 
dimethyl ether-ester is obtained; this crystallises in yellowish-red prisms, 
xn. p. 198°, and on lepeated crystallisation from ethyl acetate is 
transformed into the dimethyl ether of m. p. 208°. 

The ethyl ester of the monomethyl ether of fluorescein, 
OMe-C 10 H 10 O 2 -CO 2 m, 

prepared by esterifyiug the monornethyl ether with ethyl alcohol and 
sulphuric acid, has m. p. 194—195°, and yields a hydrochloride , 

C^A.HCl, 

crystallising in yellowish-red needles; the methyl ester of the mono¬ 
ethyl ether of fluorescein, OEfc*C 10 H l0 O 2 *CO 2 Me, obtained in a similar 
manner, crystallises in yellowish-red prisms or needles, m. p. 216°; 
the ethyl ester of the monoethyl ether forms a hydrochloride, 
OEt*O 19 H 10 O 2 -CO 2 Et,HCl, 
crystallising in yellowish-red needles. 

A solution of the sulphate of the monomethyl ester of fluorescein 
(m. p. 282—283°) in sodium hydrogen carbonate deposits a sodium 
salt of the composition O 2l H l4 O 0 ,NaHSO 4 as a fine red powder. 

According to the author (A., 1912, i, 381), the salts of fluorescein 
and its ethers with acids owe their solubility in water to the rupture 
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of the oxygen bridge of the pyrone ring and formation of compounds 
having the structure represented in (I). 

OH 


Cl 


(I-) 


/\ 


•OH HO 


(II.) 


OMe^^OH HO'/\}JIe 

V 


OMe/^OK 


(III.) 


— O.'/VlTe 

C 8 H 4 -C0 2 i[e 


0 c H 4 -00 2 Me 

If this view is correct the salts of the trimethyl ether of fluorescein 
should give rise on hydrolysis to the compound (II), which with 

potassium hydroxide would form a 
quinonoid having the annexed 
formula (III), and, from analogy 
with the quinonoid salts of quinol- 
phthalein and 4:5-dinitrofluorescein 
(f-his vol., i, 80; compare also 
Baeyer, A., 1910, i, 249), this salt should have a blue colour. 

Such an o-quinonoid potassium salt has been prepared by triturating 
the trimethyl ether of fluorescein with 33% aqueous potis-aum 
hydroxide. It has the composition C^HjqOgKjHgO, and lapidly 
decomposes when kept, yielding a brown siwstance, which has m. p. 
about 120°, with previous sintering, and dissolves in methyl and ethyl 
alcohols, yielding solutions coloured respectively pure green and 
brownish olive-geeen; from these solutions the addition of alkalis 
causes th8 separation of the dimethyl ether of fluorescein. 

When freshly prepared and treated with water, the blue potassium 
salt partly dissolves with the formation of a deep blue solution, from 
which acetic acid precipitates a hydrate of the trimethyl ether-ester 
of fluorescein, O 28 H 20 O 6 ,H 2 O, in yellow flocks. This melts and loses 
water at 173°. It dissolves in alkali hydroxides with a blue colour, 
and is, therefore, considered to be the parent substance of the blue 
potassium salt. On treatment with water, the greater part of the 
blue potassium salt is converted into an insoluble brown substance , 
which crystallises in needles, is insoluble in alkalis, and probably repre¬ 
sents the trimethyl ether-ester of fluorescein of the following constitu- 

•OOgMe. 


tto! 0 <o®o£)> 0 ( oh >- 0 ' 


' 8^4 


F. B. 


[Fluorescein.] Hans von Liebig (.J . pr. Chem ., 1913, [li], 88, 
96).—A correction. Owing to an error in the thermometer the m. p/s 
of a number of ethers and esters of fluorescein recorded in previous 
papers (A., 1912, i, 376; this vol., i, 79) are too high. 

The lactone form of the monomethyl ether has m. p. 266° (not 272°), 
the quinonoid form 259° (not 266°), and the monomethyl ester m. p. 
274—275° (not 282°). The lactone form of the monomethyl ether, 
previously described as melting at 253—254°, has m. p. 247—248°. 
The monoethyl ester has m. p. 247°. F. B. 


Fluorescein Methyl Ethers. Otto Fischer and Eduard Hepp 
(Her., 1913, 46, 1951—1959. Compare A,, 1895, i, 291).—A reply to 
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von Liebig (this vol, i, 79) and to Kehrmann and Dengler (A., 1909, 
i, 249). The divergence of the results of these workers fiom those 
pieviously obtained by the authors is probably to be attributed to 
irnpuie fluorescein. The fluozescein used by the authors was always 
pieviously purified through the di&cetyl derivative. 

Metriylation of purified fluoiescein by methyl iodide and alcoholic 
potassium hy dioxide gives as main product the oiange-red dimethyl 
etnez, m. p. 2'»8°, together with a little of the colourless lactonic 
dimethyl derivative, m. p 197—198°, which previously escaped 
detection. A similar result is obtained by the application of diazo- 
meriiauein nitrobenzene solution. Fluorescein monomethyl ester, m p. 
282°, obtained by the interaction ot fluoiescein and methyl alcohol in 
the presence of sulphuric acid or hydrogen chloride, also gives a similar 
pioduct to the ibove whether fuztber methylated m methyl alcohol by 
methyl iodide and potassium hydroxide or in nitrobenzene solution by 
methyl sulphate. In the latter case no indication whatever of a 
substance, m. p. 176—177° (Kehrmann and Dengler, loc . oit ), was 
obs^ived. 

By hydiolysis of fluoiescein dimethyl ether, m. p. 208°, with methyl- 
alcoholic potassium bydi oxide, the colourless lactonic fluorescein 
monomethyl ether, m. p. 265—266°, can be obtained ; on methylation 
of thi* by meshy 1 sulphate in nitrobenzene solution the chief product 
is the dimethyl ether, m. p. 197—198°. D. F. T. 


Substituted Orotonolaotoneaoetio [ay-Monolactones of 
y-Hydroxydihydromuconic] Acids. Erich Beschke [with Georg 
Koubes and F. Marschall] ( Innaltn, 1913, 398, 265—298).—The 
intei action of pheu&nthraqumone, ethyl bromo&cetate, and zinc in 
boiling benzene leads to the formation of y-hydroxy-fiy-dipkenylene- 


m. p. 


A a -diftydromuconic acid ay-lactone, ^ 2 ^^>CO. 

216^, colourless crystals, which exhibits Considerable stability towards 
dilute alkaline potassium permanganate, zmc dust and acetic acid, and 
biomizie. Its sodium salt, C lg H n 0 4 Na, leaets with aqueous bromine 
to ft,tm, after acidification, a- brouio-y-hydroxy-fiy-diphmyfme-A m -di- 
JtydroiMitoim acid ay-lactom, C 18 H n 0 4 Br, m. p 196°, by the reduction 
oi which by zinc dust and alcohol the original acid is regenerated. 

The additiou of saturated aqueous sodium hydroxide to a boiling 
alcohol solution of y-hydioxy-^y-diphenylene-A‘-dih>dromuconic acid 
^lactone yield sodium y-hy iroxy-(By-dtphenyls7ie-A*-dihy'(romuconate, 


i 


B^aoHJ-CHj-COjNa 


0 H 4 -c:oH-co a m 


, an aqueous solution of which is reduced by 
3% sodium amalgam to phenanthrene-i ): 10 -diueetio aoiJ, 

c 8 h 4 -c-ch s -co 3 h 

C 8 H 4 *0'CH s 'C0 8 ir 

305°, oolouiless crystals. This acid forms an ethyl ester, 
|0 4 , m. p 94°, and is converted by heating into ^ketophenanth- 


m. p. 

G«H : 


bH.’O'OH- 


hydrindette* m. p. 219°, colourless leaflets (oxime, imp. 

258° [decomp, |) 
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y-Hydioxy-^Sy-diphenylene-A^-dihydioumconic acid ay-lactone forms 
an etfiyl ester, G 20 H lfi O 4 , m. p. 104°, from which the acid is 
regenerated by hydrolysis with acids. However, when a cold alcoholic 
suspension of the ester is treated with sodium etboxide and the result¬ 
ing yellow solution is acidified, ethyl hydvoyen fty- tiphenylenemuconate , 

C ft H 4 -C:0H-CO 2 Eti . . . . „ t t 

1 n 1. _ , is obtained as a viscous, 3’ellow mass which by 

fci 4 * U* CJbL• OUg-cL 

keeping or warming changes to the ethyl e*ter, m. p. 234°, colourless 
crystals, of the a8 -lactone of S-htdroxy-£y-diphfcnyleue-A a -Jihydro- 

muconic acid, m,p ' ^0° (decomp.), colourless 

crystals. By treating a boiling alcoholic solution of ethyl y-h} droxy- 
j3y-Jiphenylene-A^dihydroniuconic acid ay-lactone with concentrated 
aqueous sodium hydioxide, solium-fi y diuhenylmemucoacite, 
C 6 H 4 -C:0H-C0 2 Na 

c 6 h 4 -c:ch-co 2 tsv 

is obtained, from which a yellow acid is obtained by acidification; by 
recrystallisation the yellow acid, fiy diphenylenemuconic acid , is changed 
into the lactone, m. p. 280° (decomp.), of 8 h\dtox3 T -j8y-Jiphenylene- 
A^dihydiomuconic acid. An aqueous alkaline solution of /Jy-dipuenylene- 
muconic acid is reduced by sodium amalgam to phenantbrene-9. 10 di- 
acetic acid, from which phenanthraquinone is obtained by oxidation 
with chromic and acetic acids. 

By oxidation with chiomio and acetic acids at 75° and finally at 90°, 
the lactone of 8hydioxy-/?y-diphenylene-A a -dihydromuconic acid is 

C H ’CH’QH *0 

converted into the fflkJicwe, ^ m. p. 211°, colourless 

crystals, which forms a phenylhydrazom, 0 2< jH 18 0 2 N„ f m. p, 234°, 
faintly yellow leaflet*, and o -ammoantlino derivative, 0 28 H 18 0 2 N 2 , in. p. 
236°, with o-phenyleneditimine, and is oxidised by chronrc acid in 

Q H -C'CHc-O 

boiling glacial acetic acid to the lactone,, ^ 302°, 

yellow crystals. The latter lactone, which 4 is more conveniently 
obtained diiectly by the oxidation of the Is clone of 8 hydroxy-j8y-di- 
phenylene-A*-dihydromuconic acid, foims a pheny 7 hydrazone 9 m. p. 
292°, yellow needier, aniline- derivative, OggH^O^, m. p 283°, yellow 
needles, o-aminoanilino-derivative, m. p. 269° (decorup.), and phenaziw , 
0 2S H 14 0N 2 , m. p. 271°, yellowish-red needles. 0. S. 


Synthesis of Derivatives of dteycfch[l,3,3]-Nonane. I. Hans 
Meebwein and Wileelm Schurmann ( Annalen , 1913,398,196—242). 
—Derivatives of dicyclo-[l :3 : 3]-nonane (annexed formula) have 
been prepared from formaldehyde and ethyl malonate 
(pH 2 *(j)H—CH 2 ^ a ver y simple and smooth reaction. 

CH 2 CH 2 CH 2 Perkin, in conjunction with Haworth (T., 1898, 73, 
OHg’OH—CH t 33*)) an< * Bottomley (T., 1900, 74,294), has shown 
2 that formaldehyde and malonic esters condense to form, 
under different conditions, methylenemalonic esters, methylenebis- 
malonic esters, or pentane-aayy«e-hexacarboxylic esters. By this 
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method the authors have prepared methyl methylenemalonate, 

CH 2 :C(C0 2 Me) 2 , 

as a mixture, b. p. 150—180°/15 mm, of the uni- and bi-moleeular 
forms (the latter is an amorphous, white powder which is depolymerised 
by distillation at 200—203°), and also methyl pentane-oayytt-hexa- 
carboxylat *, 0H(CO 2 Me) 2 -CH 3 -0^CO 9 Me) 3 -CH 2 -0H(0O 2 lU:e) 2l m. p. 
62—63°, hard, colourless* prism®. The latter, which can also be 
obtained by the interaction of methyl methylenebismaionate and methyl 
znethylenemalonate in alcoholic sodium methoxide at the ordinary 
temperature, is converted by boiling methyl alcoholic sodium methoxide 
into methyl carbonate and methyl cyclop #ca?&-l-OTie-2 :4 : 4: 6-ta£ra- 

^>C(CO ! Me),,in.p. 1 21-122> 1 «iff- 

less, rhombic piism®, - methyl [1,3,3] - nonane-2 : 6-dione- 

1:3:5: 7-tetracarboxylate (see below) being also formed Methyl 
cycfohexan-1 -one -2:4:4:6-tetracarboxylate exists as the ketonic 
modification in the solid state, but is rapidly enolised by alcohol, the 
solution in this solvent producing a reddish-violet coloration with 
ferric chloride. By acidifying a solution of the ester in alcoholic 
sodium methoxide, the enol is precipitated as a viscous oil, the ethereal 
solution of which deposits almost quantitatively the ketonic modifica¬ 
tion after a short time. This property of rapidly ketonising is utilised 
to separate the ester from the accompanying die ^cfononanedionetetra- 
carboxylate. 

By heating with half volume of water at 200° for thirty minutes 
(compare following extract), methyl cycfohexan-l-one-2 : 4:4:6-tetra¬ 
carboxylate undergoes the ketonic decomposition and yields methyl 
cy&ohemn-l-me-k'A-dicarboxylatei b. p. 160—161°/14 mm, which has 
no acid properties, does not give a coloration with ferric chloride, 
forms a semicarlazone , m. p. 190° (decomp.), and dicinnamylidene 
derivative, m. p. 186°, yellow needles dissolving to a blue 

solution in concentrated sulphuric acid, and yields Perkin’s cycZohexan- 
l-one-4-carboxylic acid (T., 1904, 85, 424; 1906, 89, 1648) by 
hydrolysis. 

All the substances, namely, methyl methylenemalonate and methyl 
methylenebismaionate, and methyl pentane-aayycehexaearboxylate, 
produced by the interaction of formaldehyde and methyl malonate, 

a -9(OO a Me)- 

COgMe'CH CPU CH*CO a Me tetraearboxylate (annexed formula), 
CO—<Wo,Me)-CH„ m • P-163—164°, colourless prisms, 

by boiling with concentrated 
methyl-alcoholic sodium methoxide, the best yield being obtained by 
using methyl methylenebismaionate (1 mol.) and methyl methylene¬ 
malonate (2 mols.). 

The constitution of the dtcycZononane derivative, which can also be 
prepared by heating methyl malonate (4 mols.) and methylene iodide 
(3 mols.), or methyl <?yefohexan-1 -one-2: 4 1 4:6-tetracarboxylate and 
methyl methylenemalonate, with methyl alcoholic sodium methoxide, 
is proved, not only by the preceding method of preparation, but also 
by the following reactions. 


yield moie or less methyl bicyclo- 
9^ [U3,&]-/i<man-2:6-dt07ie-l:3:5 :7- 
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Methyl dicyoZo-[l,3,3]-nonan-2: 6-dione-1:3:5: 7-tetracarboxylate 
develops a reddish-violet coloration with alcoholic ferric chloride, 
forms a pale green copper derivative and a crystalline disodium 
derivative, C 1 ^H ls O 10 Na 2 , and possesses pronounced acid properties, 
indicating that the substance is a cyclic 
/3-ketonic ester. By heating with water at 
CH 3 CH 2 Cff 2 170—180°, it is converted quantitatively into 
<jO—O fCO MeVCEL methyl dicyclo-[l,3,3}won<m-2 : 5-dione- 1:5- 
^ 3 3 dicarboxylate (annexed formula),m.p. 187—188°, 

colourless prisms or quadratic plates. This ester is insoluble in 
alkalis and does not develop a coloration with ferric chloride. 
However, it still contains two /3-kesonic groups because it reacts 

with hydrazine hydrate aud with 
9 CH 2 ‘9H 2 phenyl hydrazine in glacial acetic 

jnh^cjo.A -CH 2 *C'CO'N > ^rr acid to form respectively the 

OH *OH«*(tilSr ^ dipyrazolom (annexed formula), 

2 ^ m. p. 300° (decomp.), colourless 

pi isms, and corresponding diphenyldipyrazolom , m. p. 270°, pale 
yellow leaflets. 

The decomposition of methyl dioyolo-[ 1,3,3]-nonan-2 : 6-dione- 
1:3:5:7-tefcracarboxylate by dilute alkali hydroxide is too pio^ouni to 
be of any service, but by hydrolysis by aqueous barium hydroxide at 105° 
and acidification of the resulting barium salt, the ester yields Z:7-di¬ 
methyl 1: 5-dihydrogen dicyclo-[l,3,3]-7w»ianr2 :6-dione-l : 3:5 :7 -tetra- 
earboxylate, m. p. 205—207° (decomp.), small prisms or needles, which 
gives a violet coloration with ferric chloride, regenerates the original 
ester, m. p. 163—164°, by treatment of its silver salt with methyl 
iodide, and is converted by heating into methyl dicyci>[l,3,3]-mma7i- 
2: G-dime-S: 7-dicarboxylate, C 18 H 16 0 6 , m. p. 136—137°, colourless 
prisms. The latter is soluble in alkalis, develops a reddish-violet 
coloration with ferric chloride, and forms a dipyrazolon% C U H 12 0 2 3^ 4 , 
decomp, above 300°, and diphenyldipyrazolom, decomp, 

above 300°, thus indicating that the original dieyolononmQ derivative, 

g methyl dicycfo-[l,3,3]-nonan-2 : G-dione-1 : 3 : 5 : 7- 

yH. OO tetracarboxylate, must contain four /?-keto-groups. 
CH 2 yHg dicyclo*[l,3,3]-jyo7Aan-2 :6-dione (annexed formula), 
CH—Off m • P* 1^1° b. p. 180°/20 mm., rhombic prisms, is 

2 obtained in about 34% yield by boiling methyl dicyclo - 
nonanedionetetracarboxylate or methyl dicycfononanedione-l : 5-di- 
carboxylate with dilute hydrochloric acid, or quantitatively by heating 
3 :7-dimethyl 1:5-dihydrogen dicyofononanedionetetracarboxylate, or 
methyl cfteyefononanedione-3:7-dicarboxylate with water at 200°. 
dicycfoNonanedione is volatile with steam, forms a diphenylhydrazone , 
C 2 iH 24 N 4 , and a di-oxime, C 9 H 14 G 2 N 2 , m. p. 205—206° (decomp.), 
regular octabedra, and is stable to potassium permanganate, these 
reactions indicating that the substance is a dicyclic diketone. It 
condenses very readily with aloobolic benzaldehyde, or cinnamaldehyde 
in the presence of a little concentrated sodium hydroxide, yielding 
3:7-^i6e74»yZ«V^rtedicyclo-[l,3,3]-no?w4n-3 :§~dione, O^H^Og, m. p. 201°, 
faintly yellow nvedletf, and the dicmnamylidene derivative, oao„ 
m. p. 246°, pale yellow powder, which dissolve in concentrated 
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sulphuric acid with a pale yellow and orange-red colour respectively. 
The significance o f the^e slight colorations is important, because 
Wallach, Stobbe, and others have shown that the dibenzylidene and 
dieinnamylidene derivatives of cyclic ketones of the type 

[C H 2]»<o|:OHAr)>°0 

develop intensely yellow and violet colorations respectively with con¬ 
centrated sulphuric acid. Hence the inference is drawn that only one 
methylene group is attached directly to a carboxyl g* oup in the dicyclo- 
nonanedione. 

The oxuUtion of <2icye?ononanedione by warm nitric acid, D 1*2, 
yields Guthzeit end Engelmann’s pentane-ajSSc tetracarboxylic acid 
(anhydride, C 9 H 8 0 6 , m. p. 161°; methyl ester, 0 13 H ao 0 8 , m. p. 60°, 
b. p. 2l0°/20 mm,). The formation of this acid proves that the 
diketone must have either the formula assigned to it by the authors 
(which is proved by the formation of methyl dic^cfononanedionetetra- 
car boxy late, and therefore indirectly of the diketone, from a substance 
already containing a cycfohexane ring [see above]) or the formula 

OH 2 <g^">OH*CH 2 *CH<^g^>CH 2 ; against the latter tells the 

fact that the formation of a cg/cfobutane derivative has never been 
observed when there is a possibility for the reaction to produce a 
cyclohexane derivative. ' 0. S. 


Quantitative Investigation of the Photochemical Trans¬ 
formation of o -Nitrobenzald ehyde into o Nitrosobenzoic Acid. 
Fritz Weigert and Ludwig Kummrrbr (jBvr., 1913, 46, 1884—1885. 
Compare this vol., ii, 37u; Kailan, Md. } i, 51, 733).—A further 
criticism of Kailan’s work on this subject. F. B. 


Quantitative Investigation of the Photochemical Transforma¬ 
tion of o-Nitrobenzaldehyde into o-Nitrosobenzoic Acid. II. 
Anton Kulan (B?r„ 1913,46, 2175—2179. Compare this vol., i, 51). 
—In reply to Weigert and Kummerer’s criticism (this vol., ii„ 370) 
that the titration of o-nitrosobenzoic acid using phenolphthalein is not 
trustworthy in presence of much o-nitrobenzaldehyde, the author shows 
that the method gives satisfactory results. J. 0. W. 

Bromination of Certain Ketones and of Some Secondary 
Hydroaromatic Alcohols. Fernand Bodroux and Felix Taboury 
(Compt rend., 1913, 166, 1840—1841. Compare A., 1912, i, 567).— 
Bromination was effected by the addition of a solution of the ketone or 
alcohol in carbon tetrachloride to an excess of bromine dissolved in the 
same solvent. After six hours, excess of bromine and carbon tetra¬ 
chloride were lemoved by means of a current of air. 

1 -Methyl-2-cycfohexanone yielded tetrabromomethylcyclohexanone, 
small, white needles, m. p. 105—107 c , together with a small quantity 
of a mixture of tribiomomethylcycfohexanones which could not be 
separated from one another, l-Methyl-2-c^cfohexanol gave a poor 
yield of a mixture of tribromometbylcyrfohexanones. 

l-Methyl-3-cycfohexanone was practically quantitatively converted 
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into a tribromomethylc^cZohexanone. The latter was very difficult to 
purify, but had m. p. 55—58°. 

l-MethylA-cycZohex&none yielded a tetrabromo- derivative, white 
needles, m. p. 79°. The same substance was obtained from 1-methyl* 
4-cycZohexanol. 

1:3-Dimethyl-4-cycZohexanone gave a tetrabromo- derivative, white 
prisms, m. p. 62—63°. 

The bromo-derivatives of the homolngues of cyclohexanone a»e 
somewhat unstable. At temperatures slightly above their m p/s, they 
are decomposed iuto bromine, hydrogen bromide, and bromo-phenols. 
The same transformation occurs slowly at the ordinary temperature 
under the influence of light. H. W. 

Catalytic Hydrogenation of the Two Methylcyc/opentanones, 
Marcel Godchot and Felix Taboury (Bull. Soc. chim., 1913, [iv], 
13, 591—599).—It is shown that the reduction of the methylcycZo- 
pentanones by Sabatier and Senderens’ method is quite analogous to 
that of cycfapentanone (A., 1911, i, 385 ; 1912, i, 34), the products 
being the corresponding methylrycZopentanols and dimethylcycfo- 
pentylcycfopentanones, the latter predominating (compare Zelinsky, 
A., 1911, i, 988). 

l-Methylcycfopentan-3-one yields l-methylc2/cfopentan-3-ol (phenylure- 
tkane, m. p. 82°, colourless needles from alcohol) and 3-inethyFcyclopmtyl- 
2'(or $')’methyl<ijc\opentfm-&’One (annexed formulae). 0*9365, 

**jj 1*4700, b. p. 245°, a 
colouiless liquid having an 
odour of menthol \ it yields 
a semicarbazoue, m. p. 137°, 
crystalhshig in needles, and 
with hydroxylamine a pro¬ 
duct, m. p. 75— 100°, which 
is probably a mixture of two stereoisomeric oximes. 

Attempts to prepare l-methy%c?opentan-2-ane by (1) the action of 
magnesium methyl iodide on l-chloroeycZopentan-2-one and (2) the 
action of methyl iodide on cycZopentanone in presence of sodimide 
were unsuccessful; the second reaction yielded c2/efopentylidene-3- 
methylc^cZopentan-2-one, of which the oxime, m. p. 85°, colourless 
needles, and the semicarbazone, m. p. 193°, were pieptred. 

The l-methylc^dopentan-2-one required was prepared by Bouveaultfs 
method (A., 1900, i, 171). On reduction by nickel at 15u°, 1-methyl- 
cycZopentan-2-ol, DJJ 0*9238, n D 1*4466, b. p. 146—147° (phenyl- 
urethane, m. p. 84°), was obtained with 2-vnethyfcjchp6Htyl-3'-methyl- 
cyclo pmtan-l'-one as a principal product. The latter has 1)J| 0*9238, 
?i D 1*4724, b. p. 239—241°, and is a colourless liquid with an 
odour of menthol ; it yields a semicarbazone, m. p. 202—203°, crystal¬ 
lising from alcohol in needles. Loofb (A., 1894, i, 405) has already 
prepared a methylc^eZoj entanol, which may be identical with that 
described above. T. A. H. 

Ketimines. Charles Mourbu and Georges Mignonac (Cotnpt, 
rend., 1913, 156, 1801—1806).—The authors have succeeded in 
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isolating a series of ketimines of the general formula OBgINH, the 
bromomagnesium derivatives of which are formed as intermediate 
products in the preparation of ketones by the action of Grignard’s 
reagents on nitriles. 

For the piepaiation of purely aromatic ketimines, the solid product 
of the action of the aryl-nitrile on the magnesium aryl haloid is 
brought, little by little, into a mixture of crushed ice and ammonium 
chloride, the mixture extracted with ether, the ethereal solution dried 
and saturated with dry hydrogen chloride. The precipitated imine- 
hydiochloride is filtered, suspended in ether, and decomposed by diy 
ammonia gas. After removal of ammonium chloride, the imine is 
obtaiued by evaporating the ethereal solution. Mixed fatty-aromatic 
kecimines are generally more readily decomposed by water, and their 
isolation is preferably effected by passing dry hydrogen chloride 
directly into the ethereal suspension of the magnesium deiivative. 
The free imine is isolated from the hydrochloiide so formed in the 
same manner as that adopted for aromatic ketimines. 

Ketimines are generally oils or solids of low m. p. which yield 
crystalline salts. The hydrochlorides dissolve readily in chloroform, 
and are decomposed by water into the corresponding ketone and 
ammonium chloride. The free bases are much less sensitive to the 
action of water* than the salts. Ketimines readily combine with 
bromine. They yield acyl derivatives which are decomposed by cold 
dilute hydrochloiic acid with the formation of ketones. The constants 
of the following ketimines are given: Phmyl ethyl Jcetimine , 

CEtPhINH 

has b, p. 101*5—102*5°/13'5 mm., Df 0*9902, wg 1*5476. Its hydro - 
cJdoride and acetyl derivative have m. p. 145° and 126° respectively. 
Phenyl propyl Jcetimine, has b. p. 99°;8 mm., DJ 8 0*9751, wj? 1*5353. 
Phenyl iQobutyl Jcetimine, b. p.113—114°/12*5 mm., Df 0*9489, 1*5270. 
Phenyl cjdohexyl Jcetimine, b. p. 135—138°/5 mm. Diphenyl Jcetimine , 
b. p. 127°/3*5 mm., D} y 1*0847, ri£ 1*6191. Phenyl o-tolyl Jcetimine, 
b. p. 136—137°/4 mm., DJ b8 1*0614, ng 3 1*6065. Phenyl p -tolyl 
Jcetimine, m. p. 37 s , b. p. 147°/5 mm., Df 1*0617, ng 1*6097. Phenyl 
crnaphihyl ketimine, m. p. 68—69°, b. p. 18r5°/4*5 mm.. H. W. 

Catalytic Formation of Benzophenone by Calcium Car¬ 
bonate. Paul Sabatier (Anal. Pis. Quim., 1913, 11, 274—275).— 
When the vapour of benzoic anhydride is passed over calcium carbonate 
at about 500°, benzene, benzophenone, and traces of antbraquinone are 
formed. G. D. L. 

Transformation of 2:6-, 2 :4 - and 2 :4-Dibromobenzo- 
phenones into Bromofiuorenones. Pieter J. Montagne and Jacob 
Moll van Charante (Etc. trav. chim 1913, 32, 164—173. Compare 
A., 1910, i, 42).—When 2 :6-, 2:4'-, or 2 :4-dibromobenzophenone is 
heated, hydrogen bromide is evolved, and a bromofluorenone formed. 
Concurrently a certain amount of bromination occurs, due apparently 
to the hydrogen bromide evolved, and, since different by-products are 
obtained from 2:4'- and 2 :4-dxbromobenzophenone, it appears that 
it is the unchanged original substance which is thus affected. 
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y°°\ 

8 -Bromofluorenone, 0 6 H 8 Bi^-->"C 0 H 4 , m. p. 135°, b. p. ca. 395° 

(decomp.), is obtained when 2 :6-dibromobenzophenone is heated at its 
b, p. during two to three days. On reduction by means of sodium 
amalgam in boiling alcoholic solution, it is converted into fluorenyl 
alcohol, m. p. 153°, whilst oxidation by concentrated sulphuric acid 
and mercuric sulphate transioims it into phthalic anhydride. 

"When 2 :4'-dibromobenzophenone is heated, it yields a mixture of 
unchanged material and two substances which can be separated by 
sublimation under reduced pressure. At about 170—180°, 6-bromo- 
fluwenone is obtained. After recrystallisation from benzene, it forms 


needles and plates, m. p. 165*5°, or compact crystals, m. p. 162*5°. 
After re-solidification the latter melt at 165*5°. Reduction with 


sodium amalgam in boiling alcoholic solution transforms it into fluoren- 
one, m. p, 82°, whilst, when oxidised with concentrated sulphuric acid 
and mercuric sulphate, it yields phthalic anhydride. The residue 
obtained from the sublimation of 6-bromofluorenone, when sublimed 
at about 225°, gives a dibromofluorenone, 0 18 H e OBr„, yellow crystals, 
m. p. 215*5—216° 

"When 2 : 4-dibromobenzophenone is treated in the same manner as 
the 2:4'-isomeridp, it yields 6-bromofluorenone. The residue left in 
the sublimation apparatus, after repeated crystallisations from benzene 
and alcohol, gives 6 :8-dibromofluorenone, m. p. 225°. H. W. 


ap-TJ nsaturated Diketones. Otto Diels and Peteh Sharkoff 
(Ber>, 1913, 46,1862—1870. Compare A., 1911, i, 464).—Under the 
influence of 33% aqueous potassium hydroxide, dimethyl diketone mon¬ 
oxime readily condenses with benzaldehyde, ciruuamaidehyde and furfur- 
aldehyde, yielding oximes of aj8-unsaturated ketones of the formula 
CHRICH*C(NOH)-COMe, from which the corresponding ketones 
cannot be obtained by hny ot the usual methods. The removal of the 
oximino-group may, however, be effected by distilling a mixture of 
the oxime with phthalic anhydride or succinic anhydride in superheated 
steam, but the yield of umaturated diketone thus obtained is very 
small. 


tityryl methyl dthetone monoxime, CHPh*.CH*C(N*OH)*COMe, pre¬ 
pared from benzaldehyde and dimethyl diketone monoxime, crystallises 
from alcohol in long, colourless needles, m. p. 147° (corr.), and dissolves 
in aqueous alkali hydroxides, yielding yellow solutions; with 33% 
potassium hydioxide it forms a potassium salt. It is accompanied by 


an orange-yellow substance, probably 

OHPh[OH 2 -CO-C(N-OH)*OH:OHPh] 2 , 
m. p. 216—220° (decomp.). 

That the condensation of the aldehyde takes place at the methyl 
group adjacent to the oximino-group has been established by the 
conversion of the styryl methyl dikefcone monoxime by boiling with 
strong hydrochloric acid into 3-acetyl-5-phenyl-& : 5-dihydroisooxazole, 
CHPh-OH . 

^_j|^C*OOMe, which crystallises in stout prisms, m. p. 


97—98°, and when warmed with aqueous potassium hydroxide is 
transformed into a substance, m. p. about 254° (decomp.). 
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On tieatment with oxalyl chloride in ethereal solution the oxime 
yields a compound, CHPh:CH-C(00Me):N-0-C0Cl, which crystallises 
in colourless needles, m. p. 59®, and is decompostd by water with the 
foimation of cinnamic acid. The dibromide of styryl methyl diketone 
forms yellow crystals, m. p. 86°, and slowly decomposes when kept. 

Cinnamylidenediacetyl moiHjxime (ft-8*yrylvinyl methyl diketone 
monoxime ), CHPhICH*CHICH*C(N*OH;*COMe, crystallines in slender, 
yellow needles, m. p. 148°, which become strongly electric when rubbed, 
give an intense pm pie-red coloration with sulphuric acid, and on 
distillation with phthalic anhydride in supeiheaded steam yield 
cinnamylidinediacetyl , brownish-) ellow needles, m. p. 49°. 

Fu,'farifli<iene*tiacptyt monoxime (fi-fw ylvinyl methyl diketone mon- 
oxime), C t H 3 0-CH:CH-C(N-0H)-CO.Me, has m. p. 132°, and with 
strong aqueous potassium hydroxide yields a potassium salt. F. B. 


Curcumin. Yictor Lamps and J. MitOB^pzKA {Ber,, 1913, 46, 
2235—2240).—The autlnrs aie endeavouring to confirm, by direct 
synthesis, the formula, CH < ,[CO-CH:OH-O 0 H 8 (OMe)-OH] 2 , pioposed 
for curcumin by 31itob§dzka, Kostanecki, and Lampe (A., 1910, 
i, 628), and with this object in view have first of all turned their 
attention to the preparation of the parent substance, dicinnnmoyl- 
me thane (IY), the synthesis of which was finally accomplished from 
ethyl cinnamoylacefcoacetate by the method indicated m the following 
si heme: 


(I) 0HPh:CH-C0-0H(C0Me)-C0 o Et 

(H) aHPh:CH-CO-OBr 2 *COMe + CHPluOH-OUCl 
(III) COMo-CH CO-CH:tHPh) 2 

(IY) CH 2 (C0-0H:CHPh) 2 + CH a -C0 2 H. 


Cinnamoylaeftom (II), prepared by hydrolysis and simultaneous 
elimination of carbon dioxide from ethyl cinnamoylacetoacetate (I), 
crystallises in yellow prisms, m. p. 86—88°, and develops a yellowish- 
green coloration with sulphuric acid. Its alcoholic solution gives 
with copper acetate a green precipitate, and with feiric chloride n deep 
reft coloration. When boiled with hydroxyhimine hydrochloride in 
alcoholic solution, it is converted into 3(or 5) styryU (or 3 )-methyl- 

iwoxazole, ^^_®>C-OH:CHPh or p Me ‘ C ^ V>?Q H:0 HPh. which 

crystallises in white leaflets, m. p, 92—94°. On successive treatment 
with fcodamide and cinnamoyl chloride in ethereal solution, iL yields 
diemnamoytacetone (III). This has w. p. 112—114°, gives the same 
reactions as ^ cinnamoy lace tone with cupric acetate and ferric 
chloride, and yields strongly yellow, fluorescent solutions with sulphuric 


mi °ytm6tkan6 (IY)j prepared by boiling dicinnamoylacetone 
with 50% acetic acid, crystallises in bronze-yellow, prismatic needles, 
m. p. 144 . In its chemical properties it strongly resembles curcumin. 
Ihirs, it dyes cotton a pale yellow without a mordant, dissolves in 
su pkuiie acid, yielding an orange-red solution having a yellow fluor- 
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escence, and gives with copper acetate and ferric chloride in alcoholic 
solution a green precipitate and a deep red coloration respectively. 
When boiled with alcoholic hydroxy lamine hydrochloride it is converted 

nHPh'PH*r ,, PH 

into 3: &-di8tyi'yhsooxazole, * M. _Q^OGHICHPh, cryst tl- 

lising in almost colourless, prism itic needles, m. p. 170—172°. 

Attempts to prepare ethyl dicinnamoylm donate by the successive 
action of sodium and cinnamoyl chloride on ethyl malonate in ethereal 
solution led to the formation of ethyl i-cinnamoyl-l-phew/l-A 1 - cyclo- 

n p* CPh-CO. 0 .CO-OKICHPh 

penten-3 : o-dioiie-i-cwrboxylate, [jjg;—* which 

forms prismatic needles, m. p. 188—189°, and is accompanied by 
ethyl l-phmyl~&}-Qyclopenten-& : b-dione-i-carboxylate, 

§H^S> CH - C0 ^ Et > 

This crystallises in prismatic needles, m. p. 107—109°, and yields 
deep red alcoholic solutions. F. B. 


Diketones Obtained by the Aotion of Xylylene Dibromides 
on the Sodium Derivative of Phenyl tsoPropyl Ketone, and 
their Decomposition by Sodamide. Ph. Dumesnil (Oompt. rend., 
1913, 157, 53—55. Compare A., 1911, i, 719, and Haller and Bauer, 
A., 1911, i, 726).—o-, m-, and jp-Xylylene dibromides react with the 
sodium derivative of phenyl isopropyl ketone in benzene solution to 
give the corresponding bia-($-benzoyl‘^methylpropyl)bemenes 9 
C 6 H 4 (CH 2 *OMe 2 *OOPh) 2 . 

The ortf&o-derivative is obtained as small, colourless crystals, in. p. 
68°, giving a dioxime , m. p. 240°; the meta in large, colourle&s 
crystals, m. p. 44°, giving a dioxime , m. p. 210°, and the para in 
colourless needles, m. p. 113°, yielding a dioxime, m. p. 278°. AU 
three of these diketones are decomposed, by warming them with 
sodamide in xylene solution, into the corresponding bis-dimetbyl- 
acetamides. o-Xylylene-biadimethylaeetamide, 

C fl H 4 (OH 3 -CMe 2 *CO'.N 

is a colourless, crystalline solid, in. p. 130° j the wiefo-ibomeride, 
colourless needles, m. p. 162°; and the pam-isomoride, in. p. 238°. 
They are all hydrolysed by heating with 50% sulphuric acid in sealed 
tubes for six hours at 150° to the corresponding aoiis having 
respectively m. p.’s 135°, 155°, and 2i7 u . W. G. 

Di-iminonaphthol Hydrochlorides. III. Oswald Mclleu 
(/. Buss. Phys, Ohem , Soc 1913, 45, 580—608. Compare A., 1911, 
i, 308, 465).—When crystallised from water and from alcohol, di- 
iminonapbthol hydrochloride shows different solubilities in 50% aqueous 
alcohol. Further, whilst hydration in neutral aqueous solution of the 
salt obtained from water gives yields of amino-a-naphfchaquinone 
varying regularly with the temperature, the hydrochloride separated 
from alcohol always yields smaller and inconstant proportions of the 
quinone owing to the simultaneous formation of a third amino 
naphthaquinone or /3-oximinonaphthol. 

VOL. OIV. 1 . 3 ft 
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From these isomeric di-iminonaphthol hydrochlorides ammonia 
separates identical bases, but dissociation into base and hydrogen 
chloride is peculiar to the normal or a-salt ; the /J'-salt, which docs 
not dissociate, decomposes immediately into ^-oximinonaphthol and 
ammonia. 

The decomposition of the hydrochlorides in aqueous solution 
proceeds normally at temperatures up to about 60°, beyond which the 
primary products of the reaction yield two secondary products: (l)a 
dark blue colouring matter, which results from the condensation of 
a-oximinonapkthol and dissolves in alcohol, giving a blue solution 
with an intense brick-red fluorescence; it dissolves in varying degree 
in the products of the reaction, and of the product obtained at 94° it 
forms about 0*5%. (2) 2-Hydroxy-a-naphthaquinone, which is formed 
by hydration of the amino-group of aminoquinone, *NH 2 + H ? 0 * 
The velocity of this hydration diffeis for these three 
quinones, being almost negligible for amino-a-naphthaquinone, only 
slightly greater for /?<oximinonaphthol, and more or less considerable 
for a-oximinonaphthol. Hence, when the hydration is continued for 
only ten hours, it may be assumed that the 2-hydroxy-a-naphbha- 
quinone formed is derived entirely from a-oximinonaphthol. 

The actual amounts of the three primary products of the reaction 
are calculated from the equations : (I) amino-a-naphthaquinone « a + 
0-046a + 0*84 ; (II) a-oximinonaphthol =* - 0*046a - 4*20 + 0*247, and 
.(III) /^oximinonaphthol^^-0*47£7l00 + 4*20, where a, ft, and 
are the experimental quantities of the three products per 100 grams of 
the hydrochloride. 

When crystallised from dilute hydrochloric acid, all the different 
modifications of the hydrochloride are converted into one and the same 
form, identical in its decomposition products with that obtained by 
repeated crystallisation of the crude salt from water. This salt, 
termed the .4-salt, is the one mostly employed in the present 
investigation. 

In the decomposition of the hydrochloride (A-salt) by acid, tho 
yields of amino-a-naphthaquinone and of a-oximinonaphthol obtained 
are diminished by repeated crystallisation from either water or acid, 
and the same is the case with the amount of a-oximinonaphthol 
converted into hydroxynaphthaquinone and colouring matter; on the 
other hand, the proportions of /?-G£dminonaphthol formed gradually 
increase. By two or three crystallisations from 95% alcohol, the 
^-salt is transformed into another, which has constant properties and 
is termed the 5-salt. If the conversion of the 5-salt into the .4-salt 
by crystallisation from JV 710 -hydrochloric acid is determined by 
absorption of the acid by the salt, the inverse change consists in the 
gradual removal of the acid from the salt under the influence of the 
solvent. The .4-salt must hence contain, not only chemically com¬ 
bined, non-esterifiable acid, but also a certain amount of acid in 
another form of combination, and capable of esterification by the 
action of alcohol. 

The change produced in the .4-salt by crystallisation is also effected 
by prolonged heating or by remaining over sodium hydroxide. 

From these results it appears highly probable that the principal 
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part in the transformations of di-iminonaphthol hydrochlorides is 
played by traces of free hydrochloric acid fixed by the crystals on 
their formation in an acid solution, the maximum and minimum 
(zero) of such fixation being represented by the A - and -5-salts 
respectively. 

The composition of the -5-salt having been found to vary with 
the acidity of the surrounding medium, a (7-salt, the acidity of which 
remains constant, was prepared by suitable heating and crystallisation. 
When this salt is heated with dilute hydrochloric acid solutions of 
different concentrations, it is found that the transformation of the 
-B-salt reaches its limiting value with 0 018 mol. of hydrochloric 
acid per mol. of C-salt, further addition of acid producing no extia 
increase in the yield of amino-a-naphthaquinone. The amounts oi 
(1) amino-a-naphthaquinone, (2) a-oximinonaphthol, (8) /3-oximino- 
naphthol, and (4) 2-hydroxy-a-napbthaquinone obtained with different 
concentrations of hydrochloric acid are shown in the form of curves. 
The second and third curves are approximately straight lines and are 
therefore in good agreement with the law of mass action. Curve (1), 
however, rises at first rapidly and then gradually to a limit, its 
course being closely similar to that of an adsorption curve. It seems, 
therefore, that when di-iminonaphthol is crystallised from water 
containing free hydrochloric acid, the latter is adsorbed to some 
extent on the faces of the crystals. Thus, adsorption in a hetero¬ 
geneous system is not limited to substances in a colloidal state, but 
takes place also with crystalloids. 

Further experiments show that in a 1% solution of the I?-salt 
maintained at 94*5°, two processes occur simultaneously: (1) deco m 
position of the normal A-salt in 0*66% solution, with formation of 
a- and /?~aminonaphthaquinones, and (2) decomposition of the /J'-salt, 
not yet isolated, in 0*33% solution, with formation of /J-oximino- 
naphthol. 

^-Oximinonaphthol crystallises in shining, fiat, i eddish-brown 
needles having the some composition as the a-compound, 

C 10 ILO 2 N,£H 2 O. 

The two isomeric di-iminonaphtliol hydroehlor l s are regarded as 


having the structures: 

M , n .co*o(nh 2 ). JO.-c:nh 2 oi 

(«) 0 « H 4<O(:NH s Ol)-^ 0H and W C o H 4< 0 ( NH ; a ):OH 
The following salts of di-iminonaphthol have been prepared and 
analysed: the normal sulphate, (C 10 H 8 ON 2 ) 2 ,H 2 SO 4 ,4H 2 O; the acid 
aaetate, C 10 H 8 O2T 2 ,2O 2 H 4 O 3 , and the normal acetate, 

C^HgON^CgH^ajHaO. T. H. P. 


Lakes. II. Paul Pfeiffer [and Ph. Fischer, J. Kuntner, 
P. Monti, and Z, Pros] (Armalen, 1913, 398, 137—196. Compare 
A., 1911, i, 899).—The main object of the paper is to show that in 
liydroxyketones and hydroxy quin ones, particulaily of the anthra- 
quinone series, the formation of normal salts occurs quite differently 
from that of internally complex salts. 

The author has already shown in connexion with his theory of 

3 ft 2 
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halochromy (A., 1911, i, 788) that carbonyl compounds and stannic 

** ' ' O'ORR' 

chloride form additive compounds of the type ^ben 

the ketone or quinone contains a hydroxyl group in the ortho¬ 
position to the carbonyl group, a substituted compound is formed 

■which is represented by the formula j ^_ 0 >Sn c l 3 , and is closely 

related to the tin lakes (loo. cit). The correctness of this view is 
supported by the following new facts. Acetophenone, benzophenone, 
xanthone, and p-methoxychalkone form with stannic chloride additive 
compounds of the first type, whilst their o-hydroxy-derivatives yield 
substituted, internally complex salts of the second type. The forma¬ 
tion of the substituted compound is preceded by that of the additive 
compound because in the cases of o hydroxy acetophenone, resaoeto- 
phenone, and benzylidenepaeonol, the additive compound, 

01 4 Sn < o:QRAl , 

can be isolated; by loss of hydrogen chloride, it changes to the 
ItOIO. 

internally complex salt, I /Sn01 3 . So also, alizarin dimethyl 
Ar*U 

ether and stannic chloride in dry benzene at the ordinary temperature 
yield Cl 4 Sn...OO<C^ 6 Q 4 ^Q^ e p>CO, which is converted by warming 

into CI 8 Sn<^ J ^ (OMep>(^' methyl chloride being evolved. 

The theory that the SnCl 8 compounds are internally complex salts 
containing Sd.., 0 is supported by the fact that the colours of these 
substances are in harmony with the generalisations made with respect 
to the colours of SnCJl 4 additive compounds (loc. cit.); for example, in the 

-0—SnCJK 


case of resacetophenone derivatives, OMe*C fl EL<C 


less, CHPk:CH-C< 


0 6 H s (0Me)-0 


68 CMelO 
is orange-yellow, and 


is colour- 


^0 fl H 8 (0Me)*0 
* 0.Sn< 


is orange-red. The violet-black colour of the Sn01 8 compound of 
alizarin (and also of alizarin ^-methyl ether), in comparison with the 
red colour of the Sn01 8 compound of 1-hydroxyanthraquinone, is in 
agreement with the rule that in halochromatic substances the presence 
of a hydroxyl or methoxyl group in the meta-position to the carbonyl 
group causes a deepening of the colour (loc. <?&.). 

Only o-hydroxyketones and o-hydroxyquinonea yield SnCJ 8 sub¬ 
stituted compounds; the m- and p-hydroxy-isomerides form Sn01 4 
additive compounds of the normal type. 0 -, m-, and p-Hydioxy- 
acetophenones, benzylidenepaeonol (2-hydroxy-4-methoxyphenyl styryl 
ketone), phenyl o hydroxystyryl ketone, 1-, 2-and 4-hydroxyxanthones, 
and 1- and 2-hydroxyanthraquinones have been examined; of these. 
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o-hydroxyaeetophenone, benzylidenepaeonol, 1 -hy droxyxanthone, and 
1-hydroxy.tnthraquinone alone yield Sn01 8 substituted compounds. 
The fact that iesacetophenone, resobenzophenone, 2:4'-dibydroxy- 
benzophenone, euxanthone, and alizarin form mono-substituted SnCi 8 
compound^ not disubstituted SnCl 2 compounds, al«o proves that only 
the hydroxyl group in the ortho-position to the carbonyl group is 
concerned in the fonnation of the internally complex SnCJI 8 salt. 

The SnCl 8 derivatives of o-hydroxyketones r nd of o-hydroxyquinones, 
being internally complex salts, must be closely lelated to the tin lakes 
of these substances, which are typical representatives of internally 
complex salts (TschugaefE, A., 1907, i, 17, 392,830; Werner, A., 1908. 
i, 441), On the fibre these lakes do not contain chlorine, and tliere- 
iore must be derived from the author’s compounds Bimply by replace- 

.OHSnClo 

ment of chlorine by oxygen or a hydroxyl group: C 6 H 4 <^ 

CR*0 




,0—SnO(OH) 

cb:o 


The author shows that the SuOU com¬ 


pounds are converted into tin lakes by hydrolysis. The careful 
addition of water to the orange solution ’of the Sn01 3 compound of 
alizarin in pyridine precipitates an orange-red substance, 

which is unstable to acids, stable to aqueous ammonia on the wa*er- 
bath, and dyes silk and wool, but not cotton, orange red. 

The close relationship between the tin lakes and the author’s SnCI„ 
compounds is also made evident by the following analogy—only hydroxy- 
ketones and -quinones containing a hydroxyl group in the ortho¬ 
position to the carbonyl group foirn JSnCl a compounds—only dyes 
containing a hydroxyl group in the ortho- or peri-position to the 
cbromophoric group are mordant dyes according to Mohlau and 
Steimming (Zeitsch. Farb. Text-ohm., 1904, 3, 358). 

According to the preceding, internally complex Sn01 8 salts of hydroxy- 
anthraquinoncs aie obtained by substitution at the ortho-hydroxyl group. 
Hence it might be anticipated that this hydroxyl group is also 
concerned in the formation of the noimal salts. Experiment shows 
that this is not so; 1-hydroxyanthraquinone and quiniz&rin do not 
form pyridine salts in hot pyridine, whilst 2-hydroxyanthraquinone, 
2 :6-dihydroxyanthi aquinone, alizarin. 1; 7 dihydroxyanthraquinone, 
and purpurin form pyridine salts, the number of pyridine molecules 
added being equal to the number of hydroxyl groups in the meta¬ 
position to a carbonyl group. 

Hence in the formation of normal salts with weak bases just those 
hydioxyl gxoups are concerned which do not exhibit any tendency to 
complex salt formation with tin tetrachloride. Strong bases, such as 
the hydroxides of the alkali and the alkaline earth metals, react with 
both wi- and o-Lydioxyl groups, but preferably with the former; 
2-hydroxj anthratjuinone dissolves easily in l°o aqueous sodium 
carbonate, whilst 1-hydroxyanthraquinone does not. 

It follows from the preceding that hydroxyl groups in the ortho- 
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position to the carbonyl group are concerned in complex salt formation, 
whilst the production of normal salts is due primarily to hydroxyl 
groups in the meta-position, normal salt formation at an o-hydroxyl 
group being a secondary effect. This is readily explicable. The 
hydrogen atom of the o-hydroxyl group is attached co-ordinatively to 
the oxygen atom of the carbonyl group, and therefore its acidic 
function is weaker than that of the hydrogen atom of the hydroxyl 
group in the meta-position. Normal salt formation, therefore, occurs 
firstly at the wrhydroxyl group by the addition, in accordance with the 
modern view of the phenomenon of neutralisation, of the hydroxide, 
with the formation of an aquo-salt which then loses water. 

The compounds obtained by the action of stannic chloride on hydroxy- 
acetophenones, hydroxychalkones, hydroxybenzophenones,and hydroxy- 
xanthones are described. The production of a Sn01 4 additive com¬ 
pound or of an SnCl 3 substituted compound, and also the colours of the 
products, are quite in accordance with the rules previously stated 
except in the cases of quinizarin and purpurin which yield the 

compounds 0 6 H 4 <C^^>0 6 H 2 <^>SnCl 2 and 



respectively. 

The following substances have been prepared by warming the 
carbonyl compound with stannic chloride, alone or in the presence of 
dry benzene: OMe*0 6 H 8 (OSn01 s )*COMe, m. p. about 235°, almost 
colourless leaflets containing |C 6 H 6 , from paeonol ; 

C0 2 Me-0 6 H 4 ’0SnCl 8 , 

m. p. 230°, colourless leaflets, from methyl salicylate; 

0O 2 Et-0 6 H 4 -0SnCl 8 , 

m. p. about 220°, colourless leaflets, from ethyl salicylate; 

NH 2 -CO-C 6 H 4 -OSnCl 8 , 

m. p. about 260°, white crystals containing JC a H 6 , from salicylamide ; 
OH*C 6 H fl (OSnCl 8 )*OOPh, m. p. 295—297°, yellow crystals containing 
iO e H c , from resobenzophenone ; 0Me*0 6 H 8 (0SnC! 8 )*C0Ph, m. p. 
about 262°, yellow crystals, from resobenzophenone methyl ether; 
OH'0 6 H 4 -CO'O c H 4 *OSnOI 8 , m. p. 294—296°, yellow leaflets, from 

2:4'- dihydroxybenzophenone; 0 6 H 4 <Q^>0 fl H 8 '0Sn01 3 , m. p. 

282—284°, yellow crystals containing JC 6 H 6 , from 1-hydroxy- 

xanthone; SnCl 4 ,2C 0 H 4 <^Q^>O 6 H 8 *OH, m. p. 239°, yellowish-brown 

powder, from 2-hydroxyxanthone; Sn01 4 ,C 6 H 4 <C^P>0 fl H 8 *0H, m. p. 

about 230°, yellow crystals, from 4-hydroxyxanthone (m. p. 242°, 
not 224° as stated in the literature); 

OMe-0 6 H 8 (OSnCl 8 )-CO*OH:OHPh, 

m. p. about 278°, orange-yellow, crystalline powder, from benzylidene- 
p&eonol ; OMe*0 6 H 3 (OSn01 8 )*00*0Hr0H , 0 6 H 4 , OMe, m. p. indefinite at 
about 250°, orange-red crystals containing JC c H 6 , from p-anisylidene- 
paeonol; OMe*C 0 H 8 (OSn01 8 )*CO , OHiOH , 5 a H 8 I0 2 ;CH 2 , decomp* above 
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200°, orange-red crystals containing JC c F c , from piperonylidenepaeonol; 

’OSnOlg, brownish-red powder containing JO G H c , 

from 1-hydroxyanthraquinone; OpH^QQ^CJgHg^HJ'OSnOlj, violet- 
black, crystalline powder containing I0 6 H 6 , from alizarin ; 

CfjH 4 <^Q>C 6 H 2 (0 M e) • OSnCl s , 

violet-black powder containing JO fl H fl , from alizarin /3-methyl ether; 
C c H 4 <^Q^>0 6 H 2 <[Q]!>Sn0J 2 , red, crystalline powder, from quinizarin; 

C 0 H 4 <Cqq^>O g H (OH)<^Q^>SnCl 2 , almost black, crystalline powder 

containing C a H 0 , from purpurin ; SnOl 4 ,C 6 H 4 <CQQ^>C 0 H 2 (OMe) 2 , 
brownish, or golden-yellow leaflets, from alizarin dimethyl ether; 
SnCl 4> 2C 6 H 4 <gg>C (l H,(OMe) 2) m. p. 242°, brownish-orange leaflets, 
from hystazarin dimethyl ether. 

In addition to the normal pyridine salts of the hydroxyanthraquinones 
previously mentioned, the following have been prepared: 

CH S * CO • C 6 H 3 (OH) 2 ,C 6 N H b , 
colourless crystals, from resacetophenone; 

C 6 H B -CO-O c H 3 (OH) 2 ,O fi NH 5 , 
m. p. 58°, colourless plates, from resobenzophenone; 

OH-C c H 3 < c 0 0 >C 6 H 8 -OH,C b NH., 
yellow needles, from euxantbone. C. S. 


Some Derivatives of Aceanthrenequinone and 1 : 9-Anthra¬ 
cene. M. Kaebos (2?er. # 1913, 46, 2086—2091).—The action of 
aceanthrenequinone with an equimolecular proportion of hydroxyl- 
amine hydrochloride and a half-molecular proportion of sodium 
carbonate in the presence of alcohol at water-bath temperature, yields 
aceanthrenequinoneoxime, 

yC (> H 4 V y 

OH(- - >0-00 or CH< /OO.'NOH 

j:noh \o ( ,h/_6o 


yellow prisms, m. p. 251° (decomp.), which dissolves in sulphuric acid 
to a brown colour changing to red on warming. When caused to 
undergo the Beckmann rearrangement, by hoatiog for several hours wish 
hydrogen chloride in acetic acid solution, this substance forms anthra¬ 


cene-1 : Q-dicarboxylimide , OH^— 


nee< ^ es » 


293—294°, which is reducible by alkaline reducing agents to a yellow 
solution, and dissolves in sulphuric acid to a beautiful red solution 


which fluoresces slightly ; there are obtained simultaneously anthracene - 
1 iQ-dicarboxytic acid , which readily passes into its anhydride, m. p. 
289—290° (methyl ester,[m. p. 149 l ), and also anthracene-1 :9-dicar- 
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ch<^^Nc-co— 
\C e H^-C(OMe) ’ 


boxylamic acid, which in the free state rapidly passes into the 
imide; its solutions in alkali exhibit a beautiful sky-blue fluorescence; 
the sodium and silver salts were analysed. Endeavours to methylate the 
remaining carboxylic group of the acid amide by means of methyl 
sulphate yielded the anhydride of methyl anthracene-1 : 9-carboxj/l- 

/C 6 H 4 v _ 

aviate, CH^--3G*C(OMeW or 

N3 6 H s ^CO-- 

m. p. 170—171°. 

Anthracene-1; 9-dicar boxy limide is obtainable in theoretical yield 
by warming aceanthrenequinoneoxime with sulphuric acid for about a 
half-hour; heating with potassium hydroxide and a little water at 
200—230° converts the imide into a green dye , C 83 H 12 0 4 N 2 ; this on 
reduction by hyposulphite yields a red vat which colours cotton 
reddish-violet, passing on exposure to the air to a beautiful green. 
Similar dyes can be produced from halogen-substituted aceanthrene- 
quinones. 

In an examination of the action of malonyl chloride on anthracene 
(compare Freund and Fleischer, A., 1910, i, 490; Liebermann and 
Zsuffa, A., 1911, i, 202) it is found that the condensation 

/C 6 H 4X 

product is anthracene-1 : 9-indandione, CH£-, a 

\0 6 H 6 /_ co > CH s 

red powder, m. p. 280° (decomp.) with previous blackening, which in 
sulphuric acid gives a carmine-red solution with a strong fluorescence; 
sodium salt, red leaflets. On oxidation with alkaline potassium 
permanganate solution, it produces anthraquinone-1-carboxylic acid. 
When heated with benzaldehyde at 130°, condensation occurs with 

/C 8 H 4 s 

formation of the benzylidme derivative, CH^-- r 


\ 


7° co >o:oHPh, 
i-oo 

a brownish-red powder, decomp, at 290°, which gives a reddish-violet 
solution in sulphuric acid. D. F. T. 


0«H, 


Influence of Constitution on the Rotatory Power of 
Optically Active Substances. V. Keto-enolic Transforma¬ 
tions of Derivatives of Menthyl Acetoaoetates. Haxs Rtjpe 
and Eduabd Lbnzinger (Annalen t 1913, 398, 372—378).—J-Menthyl 
£-phenylacetoacetate exists in the solid state as the ketonic modiflca- 
tion. In benzene it is initially dextrorotatory, but in course of time 
becomes 1 aevorotatory as the change to the enolic modification proceeds 
and the J-menfchyl group becomes the only source of optical activity. 
It has previously been shown that the rate of transformation is very 
variable, and been suggested that this variation is caused by the presence 
of catalysts such as the alkali in the glass vessel. This hypothesis has 
now been proved. A 9*958% solution, D‘? 0*8891, of /-menthyl tf-phenyl- 
acetoacetate in benzene containing a trace of piperidine had [a]$ + 26*09° 
initially and a final constant value, [a]“ - 67*20° after ten hours* A 
similar solution (c« 10*02, D = 0*8895) containing a drop of piperidine 
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had initially [a]i> +26*23°, and a final constant value, -67*09°, after 
eight minute**. Within certain limits, the velocity of the keto-onolie 
change is a functioh of the concentration of the catalyst. 

Z-Menthyl d-benzoylphenylacetate exhibits a constant rotation in 
benzene ; also, its alcoholic solution does not develop a coloration with 
ferric chloride. Hence the stability of the ketonio modification is 
greatly increased when the methyl group in menthyl phenylaceloacetate 
is replaced by a phenyl group. However, again the presence of a trace 
of piperidine increases the velocity of the change from the ketonic 
to the enolic modification because a solution (c = 9*98, D? 0*8924) of 
Z-menthyl d-benzoylphonylacetate in benzene containing a trace of 
piperidine has [a]S +20*76° initially and -62*83° after eighteen 
hours. 0. S. 

Oardol. Leopold Spiegel and M. Corell (Ber. Dent . phctrm, Ges., 
1913, 23, 356—378. Compare Spiegel and Dobrin, A., 1896, i, 653). 
—Cardol can be distilled in superheated steam or under i educed 
pressure. In the latter case the principal fraction has b. p. 
190°/3 mm., but is of variable composition, as shown by the analysis 
of two specimens. It is named apo cwrdol, and its reactions with 
bromine, ozone, permanganate, nitric acid, and on distillation with 
zinc dust are described. In most cases these do not lead to well- 
defined products, but the zinc dust distillation yielded ethylene, 
propylene, 1 :3-butadiene, and a substance, 0 13 H 12 0, m. p. 10°, b. p. 
98—100°/14 mm. 

In addition to apoeardol a fraction, b. p. 200—220°/2—5 mm., is 
obtained. T. A. H. 

Constituents of Ethereal Oils. Eudesmol and its Deriv¬ 
atives. Globulol. Friedrich W. Semmler and Ernst Tobias (Ber., 
1913, 46, 2026—2032).—The authors have carried out a series of 
experiments on the sesquiterpene alcohols, eudesmol, which is widely 
distributed in eucalyptus oils, and globulol, which occurs in the 
ethereal oil from Eucafojpim Globulus . The former has been in¬ 
vestigated by Baker and Smith, who consider it to be an oxide having 
the formula C 10 H 3C O, and describe a dinitro-derivative, O 10 H, 4 (NO 2 ) a O, 
and a dibromide, C 10 H 16 OBr 2 . The authors, however, are led to the 
conclusion that it is a bicyclio sesquiterpene alcohol, C l5 H ec O, 
containing one double bond. 

Eudesmol has b. p. 156°/10 mm., D 20 0*9884, n® 1*516, m. p. 78° 
(Baker and Smith give m. p. 79—80°), [aJS +31°2V in chloroform 
solution. When boiled with acetic anhydride and sodium acetate, it 
yields eudesmol acetate, CH^COo'C^Hn.;, b. p. 165—170°/11 mm., 
D 20 0*9933, 1*49204, [og + 31 0 . 

Dihydroeudesmol, C 15 H 2S 0, b. p. 155—160°/12*5 mm., m. p. 82°, 
is obtained when an ethereal solution of eudesmol is reduced by 
hydrogen in the presence of platinum. When treated with sodium 
acetate and acetic anhydride, it yields the corresponding acetate, 
b. p. 158—164°/10 mm., D 20 0*9776, 1*4788, [a]?+13°, from which 

dihydroeudesmol is recovered unchanged after saponification, with 
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alcoholic potassium hydroxide. "When boiled with absolute formic 
acid, dihydroeudesmoi yields dihydroeudesmem, C 16 H 26 , b. p. 
126—130°/10 mm, D* 0-9067, 1*48762, [a] D - 7°. 

Eudesmene, CL-H*., obtained when eudesmol is heated with 90% 
formic acid, has b/p. 129—132°/10 mm., D®° 0*9204, 1*50738, 

[a]D + 49°,and is thus apparently a member of the sesquiterpenes 
derived from hydrogenated naphthalenes. It yields a characteristic 
diJiydrochloride and dihydrobromide, The former, m. p. 79—80°, is 
obtained either by treatment of eudesmol with a saturated solution 
of hydrogen chloride in glacial acetic acid or by passing hydrogen 
chloride into eudesmene dissolved in the same solvent. The hydro¬ 
carbon is regenerated when the dihydrochloride is boiled with 
alcoholic potassium hydroxide. The dihydrobromide, m. p. 1C4—105°, 
can be prepared by piecisely similar methods, and also gives eudesmene 
when acted on by alcoholic potassium hydroxide. 

When treated with zinc dust, eudesmol gives a small quantity of 
the hydrocarbon, but is mainly converted into eudesmene. 

The latter substance is "also obtained when phosphorus pentachloride 
reacts with eudesmol. Oxidation with ozone or potassium per¬ 
manganate did not lead to definite results. 

Giobulol, 0 j 5 H 28 0 (compare A., 1904, i, 604), has b. p. 283°/755 mm. 
It differs physically from eudesmol, but, possibly, similar relationships 
exists between the two alcohols as between borneol and isoborneol; 
otherwise they are chemically different. When treated with dehy¬ 
drating agents, globulol yields a l-sesquiterpene, C 15 H 24 , b. p. 
102—103°/6 mm., 247—248°/748 mm., [a] D -55°48', 1*49287, 

D n 0*8956, and a d-sesquiterpene, 0 15 Hg 4 , b. p. 265*5—266°/750 mm., 
a D + 58°40', JVjJJ 1*50602, D 13 0*9236. The latter is possibly identical 
with eudesmene. TE. W. 

Determination of Constitutions in the Camphene Group. 
V. OssiAX Asohas? (Annalen, 1913, 398, 299—313).—ISince Auwers 
has recently upheld, on refractometric evidence, WagnerV formula for 
camphene, the author has examined two caret ully purified specimens 
of the hydrocarbon. These have been obtained from American and 
Grecian turpentines respectively, through the pinene hydrochlorides. 
Each has been twice recrystallised from methyl alcohol (whereby the 
m. p. is constant), and finally distilled over sodium in a vacuum. The 
camphene from American turpentine has b. p. 158—158*5°, m. p. 
43—43*5°, D7 0 8486, n a ° 1*46048, and [a]j$ +17*95° in benzene. The 
camphene from Grecian turpentine has b. p. 157*2—157*9°/742 mm., 
m. p. 46—47°, Dl 1 0*8446, 1*45641, and [ a ]ff +74*55° in benzene. 

The molecular refractions, 43*98 and 43 85 respectively, are in close 
agreement with the value, 43*91, calculated for the semioyclic 
formula. 

CH •cjtt 

The formula ^ 2 ^ >C(C0 2 H) •CMeg-00 2 H previously assigned 

by the author (A., 1910, i, 710) to the lactone-dicarboxy lie acid, 
in. p. 236°, obtained from dehydrocamphenic acid, is now proved to be 
incoLrect. The lactoce-dicai boxylic^acid is reduped fcoj^ocampboronic 
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acid by hydriodic acid, b. p. 127—128°, at 170—180°. Since the 
constitution of tsocamphoronic acid is 

CO 8 H-CH 2 -CMe 2 -0H(CO 2 H)-CH 2 ‘CO 3 H, 
and the lactone-dicarbosylic acid yields formic, succinic, and tsobutyric 
acids by fusion with potassium hydroxide, it follows that the hydroxy- 
acid from which the lactone-dicarboxylic acid is derived must be 
00 2 H-0H(0H)-0Me a -CH(C0 2 H)‘0H 2 -00 2 H. 

By boiling with hydriodic acid, by heating with 40% hydrogen bromide 
in glacial acetic acid, or with concentrated sulphuric acid at 100°, or 
with hydrochloric acid at 170—180°, the lactone-dicarboxylic acid is 
changed into a stereoisomeric lactone-dicarboxylic acid , PoH a2 0 6 , m. p. 
185—186°, large prisms. Such stereoisomerism is possible only when 
at least two side-chains are present attached to different carbon atoms 
of the lactone ring. Hence the constitutions of the two lactone- 
dicarboxylic acids are represented by 

co i h.oh j -oh<^ h . 00iH . 

On account of its sparing solubility, the isomeride, m. p. 256°, is 
regarded as having the trans-configuration. 

The author is ol opinion that Wagner’s formula correctly represents 
the constitution of camphene. If this is the case, it follows from the 
preceding work that a transformation must have occurred in the 
carbon skeleton during the oxidation of camphene by alkaline 
potassium permanganate. O. S. 


Bornylene and Ethyl Diazoacetate (with a Nomenclature 
for Tricyclic Carbon Ring Systems). Eduabu Buchner and 
Wiluelm Weigand (Bsr., 1918, 46, 2108—2117).—The constitution 
of camphene has recently been demonstrated in a purely chemical 
manner by the action of ethyl diazoacetate, and the same method 
is now applied to bornylene (this vol., i, 376). The results 
indicate that this reagent is of especial value for distinguishing 
between hemicyclic and endocyclic ethyleuic linkings in terpene 
molecules. 

The bornylene applied in this investigation, obtained from boraeol 
through the corresponding methyl xanthate compound, was possibly 
not quite pure, as its optical activity was somewhat lower than that 
recorded in the literature; the impurities, however, could not be of 
such a nature as to affect the trustworthiness of the reaction with 


ethyl diazoacetate. A solution of ethyl diazoacetato in a little 
boraeol was gradually introduced into a mixture of borneol with a 
little copper powder at 150°; the reaction is moro sluggish than with 

camphene, but fractional distillation of 

a nTT •or_oh the product separated methyl 4:5; 5-tri- 

I » PM. 1 1 \fJH-CO Me «w%ftricyolo-[0,l,3 w , 2]-octa jm- 2-oarJ- 
| #yMe 2 | /'y* 2 oxylate (annexed formula), a colour- 

OH 2 *OMe-OJU. less oil, b. p. 136—137°/22 mm., 

7 * J D;’ 1-0283, n„ 1-48337, [o]§ 8 -8-72°. 

By hydrolysis with alcoholic potassium hydi oxide, the corresponding 
acid is obtained, leaflets, m. p. 187°; calcium , barium , lead, and 
silver salts, colourless, insoluble substances; amide, needles, m. p. 174°» 
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When the acid is heated with an acid solution of potassium per¬ 
manganate, oxidation slowly occurs with formation of an oily 
substance, tnms-c^cfoprnpane-l : 2 : 3-tricarboxylic acid, which very 
gradually crystallised. The identity of this acid was confirmed by 
the preparation of the silver and calcium salts and of the methyl 
ebter, the m. p., 56—57°, of which was unaffected by admixture with 
a specimen of synthetic origin. These results are 
CHg’OH CH accord with the annexed usual foimula for 

' he, I 




bornylene. 

The paper includes an authorised extension of 
von Baeyer's scheme of nomenclature for dicyclic 
systems to tricyclic ones. Each tricyclic system contains two 
tertiary or quaternary caibon atoms in the ring, which are linked by 
biidges of carbon chains; these bridges, of which there are four in 
each tricyclic system, are represented by numbers which represent the 
number of atoms in each; the grouping of these 4 numbers con¬ 
stitutes the “ characteristic ” ; if these bridges do not extend between 
the same carbon atoms in each case, the numbers representing the 
carbon atoms which act as origin and extremity of the bridge must 
be appended to the corresponding number in the characteristic. 
The application of this scheme can be seen in the above description 
of the condensation product of bornylene and ethyl diazoacetate. 

D. F. T. 


The Synthesis of the Glucosides of the Terpene Alcohols 
by means of Emulsin. Juho EamalIinen ( Biochem . Zeiisch 1913, 
52, 409—411). —The author has shown (this vol., i, 497, 639) that 
ceitain glucosides of the terpene alcohols are readily hydrolysed by 
emulsin. It seemed therefore possible that synthesis could be effected 
by the same agency. He has succeeded in obtaining in small quantities 
synthetically the following glucosides, by allowing the alcoholic solu¬ 
tions of dextrose and the alcohol to react in the presence of emulsin in 
ethyl alcoholic solutions: Z-feuchyl-cf-glucoside, r-woborneol-cZ-glucoside, 
and Z-borneol-J-glucoside. The formats n of these glucosides can 
explain the action of emulsin in producing glycuronates of terpene- 
alcohols when injected into animals. A synthetic action of the ferment 
seems more probable than the formation of an anti-substance, as 
suggested by various investigators. S. B. 8. 

Synthesis of £-Geranylgluocside by means of Bxnulsin; Its 
Presence in Plants. Emile Bourqeelot and Marc Bridel (Compt. 
rend. s 1913, 157, 72—74). — fi-G&ranylglucoside is obtained by the 
action of t mulsin on a supper sion of dextrose in geraniol saturated with 
water, or, better, by its action on a solution of the alcohol and sugar 
in acetore and water. It was separated by the usual method (ccmpare 
tliifc, vol., i, 663), and obtained as a colourless liquid, [a]i> - 25°49', not 
i educing Fehling’s solution, precipitated by basic lead acetate, and 
rapidly hydrolysed in aqueous solution by emulsin. A ghicoside 
himilarly hydrolysed by emuLin to dextrose and geraniol and pre¬ 
cipitated by basic lead acetate can be extracted by alcohol from 
Pelargonium odoratissimvm. W. G 
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Oerebronic Acid. III. Its Bearing on the Constitution of 
Lignooeric Acid. Phcejbus A Levene and 0. J. West (J. BioL 
Okem 1913, 15, 193—195).—Oerebronic acid yields a normal \cid ot 
24 carbon atoms which is identical with lignoceiie acid. W. D. H. 

Azafrin. II. Gael Liebermann and W. Schiller (Ber , 1913, 
46, 1973—1986. Compare A., 1911, i, 391).—Although azafiln and 
bixin (Hasselt, A., 1911, i, 550) both give blue solutions in con¬ 
centrated sulphuric acid, they are not identical. This is now shown 
by the fact that azafrin and methylazafrin give very characteristic 
colour reactions with a large number of other strong mineral or organic 
acids, with which bixin gives, at most, only transient and poor effects. 
One, two, or three molecules of an acid may enter into combination, 
but the compounds are not simple salts, since azafrin cannot bo 
regenerated from them. Oxidation, reduction, substitution, hydtoxyl 
and ketone reactions have either failed or led to still more complicated 
substances, but, from the analysis of the above compounds, it seems 
certain that azafrin has the formula 

It is advisable not be prolong the extraction of azafranillo roots and 
stems, since benzene dissolves a small amount of a resin which hindeis 
the crystallisation of the desired azafrin. The latter is purified by 
precipitation from alkaline solution, has m. p. 208°, and yields methyl- 
azafrin , 0 82 H in sparkling, reddish-yellow leaflets or needles, m. p. 

191°, when treated with methyl sulphate. The following compounds 
with acids have been isolated: B 8 ,2H 2 S0 4 , B,3HI, B,2HBr, B,HC1, 
B,HC10 4 , and B,3001^00^, where B = azafrin or methylazafrin. 
They are blue or violet in colour, and dissolve in alkalis with never 
more than partial loss of acid. Phosphoryl chloride, meta- 
phosphoric acid, and nitric acid also give coloured solutions, but 
especially characteristic is the reaction with hot anhydrous formio 
acid, which gives a deep violet solution which may be diluted with 
water to a stable permanganate-coloured liquid. Glacial acetic acid 
is a useful indifferent solvent for azafrin, but after boiling the 
solution for a long time, water procipit&tes an entirely different 
substance. 

[Reduction of azafrin and methylazafrin with zinc dust and acids 
yields white, amorphous prodvatSy C 31 H 4e 0 4 and C a2 H 48 0 4 respectively, 
whilst hydriodic acid and red phosphorus give rise to compounds which 
contain phosphorus. Ammonium persulphate yields a white, fiocculent 
acid. J. 0. W. 


The Hydrogenation of Pyromucio Aoid. Heinrich Wienicaus 
and Hermann Sobge (ifer., 1913, 46, 1927—1931).—Only in a few 
cases in the furan group have reductions been effected by hydrogen. 
The author, in this preliminary announcement, describes telrahydro- 
pyromucic acid obtained by the reduction of pyromuoic acid with 
hydrogen and colloidal palladium, 


Tetrahydropyronwcic acid , 


•01 


0H-0O 2 n, was prepared by 


adding to the aqueous solution of pyromucic acid a little palludiom 
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chloride solution and gum arabic, and shaking with hydrogen. The 
acid was purified by distillation, b. p. 131°/14 mm,, and then crystal¬ 
lises in rhombohedra, m. p. 21°. It is much more stable than pyromucic 
acid towards potassium permanganate. The sodium salt crystallises in 
thin tablets; the potassium, ammonium, barium , and silver salts are all 
crystalline. When treated with phosphorus trichloride, the free acid is 
converted into the chloride , which reacts with strong ammonia solution, 
producing the amide , leaflets, m. p. 80°, b. p. 135—140°/20 mm. The 
same amide is formed when the ammonium salt is heated at 200° under 
pressure, D. F. T. 


A New Ohromone Synthesis. Ernst Petschek and Hugo 
Simonis (ifer., 1913, 46, 2014—2020).—When phenols are condensed 
with /3-ke tonic acid esters in presence of sulphuric acid, the products 
are coumarin derivatives (1:2-benzopyrones), but when phosphoric 
oxide is used, chromones (1 :4-benzopyrones) are obtained. Ethyl 
acetoacetate itself has not yet led to definite products, but the method 
is being extended, particularly with a view to the synthesis of flavone 
from ethyl benzoylacetate and phenol. 

O—CMe 

Eor the preparation of 2:3 ’dimethylchromone, C 0 H 4 <^qM,^, 


dark mass obtained by mixing a solution of dry phenol in ethyl 
methylacetoacetate with phosphoric oxide is diluted with water, treated 
with half the quantity of sodium hydroxide required to neutralise the 
acid, saturated with salt, and extracted with ether. The extract is 
washed with alkali, dried, and evaporated. The yield is 25%. The 
compound forms large, transparent, yellow, monoclinic crystals 
[a:S :c = 1*5201:1; 1*5681, 0 = 73°19*5'], m. p. 97°. One litre of 
water dissolves 0*5 gram at 0°, 1*5 grams at 15°, and 4*5 
grains at 100°, and the substance is volatile in steam. It 
forms a dibromide , C 11 H 10 O 2 Br 2 , in unstable, orange-yellow 
needles, m. p. 130°, and an oxime , C n H 10 OIN*OH, by the direct 
action of hydroxylamine, in colourless, silky needles, m. p. 158*5°. 
The isomeric 3 : idiimthylcoumarin oxime , prepared from 3 :4 di- 
methyUhiocoumcurin, m. p. 142°, has m, p. 222°. The oxime of the 
dimethylchromone yields a dibr<ymide , m. p. 180—184°, which readily 
parts with one molecule of hydrogen bromide to form 2 -bromo- 


4-ft&roso-2 : $-dimethylcoumaran, ^^* n colourless 


needles, m. p. 205°. 

2:3-Bimethylchromone is easily oxidised by permanganate or 
hydrolysed by 3% sodium hydroxide, yielding salicylic acid. When 
heated with sodium ethoxide (compare Heywang and Kostanecki, 
A., 1902, i, 816) it is hydrolysed to o -hydroxypropiophenone, 

0H-0 6 H 4 ’C0Et, 

which forms a colourless, mooile, unpleasant smelling oil, b. p« 
150°/80 mm. It is sparingly soluble in water, and the solution gives 
an intense reddish-violet coloration with ferric chloride. The hydro¬ 
chloride of dimethylchromone, is a white, crystal- 
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line substance, in. p. 88—92°. On nitration with fuming acid 

in cold concentrated sulphuric acid, 6-m>o-2. Z-dimethylchromone, 
0—CMe 

N0 2 *C 6 H 8 <^QQ t j4^, is obtained in colourless prisms, m. p. 163°, 

which dissolve in potassium hydroxide with intense yellow colour. The 
isomeric 8-mtro- 3 :4- dimethylcoumarin , O 11 H‘ 0 O 4 N, from 3 :4-dimethyl- 
coumarin has m. p. 172°. Both componnds yield 5-nitrosalicylic acid 
on oxidation. 7(?)-(7AZorO“6-ammo-2 : Z-dimethylchromone, O n H 10 O 2 NOl, 
is obtained when the nitro-compound is reduced by means of tin and 
hydrochloric acid. It has m. p. 245°, absorbs bromine, and yields 
a dark red chlorohydroxydimethylchromone. 

0 p-Cresol and ethyl methylacetoacetate condense 

r s y / \c)Me to form 2:3: 8-tnmethylchromone (annexed formula) 
I I nur* * n l° n g> colourless, sparkling needles, m. p. 107°, 
' which yield 5-methylsalicylic acid on hydrolysis 
CO with dilute alkali. Similarly, w 2 -cresol yields 
2:3:7(or 5 )4nimthylcIiroinon8, in clusters of 
colourless needles, m. p. 96°. The oxidation to a wethylsalicylic acid 
has met with difficulties. J. C. W. 


A Simple Process for the Preparation of Flavones. 
Synthesis of Thioflavone. Siegfried Rtjhemann ( Ber ., 1913, 46, 
2188—2197),—The author has succeeded in condensing oxyaryl- 
cinnamic acids to flavones by heating their chlorides with aluminium 
chloride. Flavones which are substitnted in position 8, ortho to the 
pyrone oxygen, do not show the fluorescence in concentrated sulphuric 
acid which is characteristic of these compounds in general. In the 
case of the hydroxy flavones, the removal of the hydroxjl group from 
the pyrone oxygen is accompanied by a constant depression of the 
melting point. 


The condensation is carried out by adding phosphorus pentachloride 
to a suspension of the acid in dry benzene and wanning until solution 
takes place, when aluminium chloride is introduced into the product. 
In this way /^phenoxycinnamic acid (T., 1900, 77, 986) gives an 
almost theoretical yield of flavone; j3-o-tolyloxycinnamic acid (foe. cit 

COCH 

988) forms 8 - mcthylflavone , O e H 8 Me<^_ Q-ptf * n c °l° UI, l ess needles, 


m. p. 170°, which are gradually decomposed by boiling concentrated 
potassium hydroxide into acetophenone; /3-w-tolyloxy cinnamic acid 
(foe. cit ., 1120) yields a mixture of 5- and 7-methylflavones ; fi - p - tolyl- 
oxycinnamic acid (foe. cit , 989) gives 6 - metJhylflavone , in colouiless 
needles, m. p. 122—123°, and /3-thymoxycinnamic acid (T., 1901, 79, 
918) forms 6 ^ rmthyl - 8 - isopropyifl^om O 10 H 18 O 2 , which crystallises in 
colourless needles, m. p. 143—144°. For the preparation of the 
isomeride of the latter, ethyl phenylpropiolate was added to a solution 
of sodium in excess of carvacrol, the resulting yellow, viscous ethyl 
fi - carvacroxyGinmmate , C e H s MePr*0*0PhI0H*C0 2 Bt f b. p. 225°/ 
12 mm., was hydrolysed to ft - carwcroa%mvmmic acid , which 

formed welL-deflned, rhombic crystals from light petroleum, and lost 
carbon dioxide on heating above 103°, and this acid was treated as 
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above. &-2fethyl-5-isopropylflavone forms colourless prisms, m. p. 
140—150°. 

Similarly, /3 o-methoxyphenoxycinnamic acid (T., 1900, 77, 1181) 
•was converted into 8 - inethoxyflavone, C 18 H, a CV which crystallised in 
colourless, silky needles, m. p. 199—200°, and formed %*hydroxy- 
flavone, C 35 H 10 O 3 , in colourless needles, m. p. 249—250°, by hydrolysis 
with concentrated hydriodic acid in a sealed tube. Finally, ^-phenyl- 
thiolcinnamic acid (ibid.) was condensed in the same way to thioflaoone , 
00*031 

which forms white needles, m. p. 129—130°, and 

dissolves in warm, concentrated hydrochloric actd. The sulphonium 
salt and the platinichloride are, however, decomposed by water. 

J. O. W. 


Thiotetronic Acid and Derivatives. Ebioh JBjsnary (Ber.> 
1913, 46, 2103—2107. Compare A., 1910, i, 434, 579).—The results 
of Anschutz and Bertram (A., 1903, i, 271) suggest that the hitherto 
unknown thiotetronic acid might he obtained through the interaction 
of ethyl sodiomalonate and acetylthiolacetyl chloride. 

Acetylthidacetic acid , SAc-0H 2 *C0 2 H, is obtained by mixing 
thioglycollic acid and acetyl chloride, when a vigorous reaction ensues ; 
the acid, b. p, 158—159°/17 mm., which can also be obtained by the 
interaction of thio&cetic acid and chloroacetic acid in alkaline solution, 
gives a deep blue colour with ferric chloride solution, and is converted 
by phosphorus pentachloride into acetylthiolacetyl chloride , a 
pungent liquid, b. p. 93—95°/20 mm. The chloride cooled in ethereal 
solution reacts with ethyl sodiocyanoacetate, yielding ethyl acetylthiol- 
acetylcyanoacetate [a-cyano-fi-hy&rQxy-y-acetyltJiiol-bS-butenoate'], 
SAc*0H 2 *0(0H):0(0N)*00 2 Eb, 

colourless needles, m. p. 70—71°, which indicates its enolic character 
by a red coloration with ferric chloride and by its acidity. Under 
similar conditions with ethyl sodioacetoacetite, the sodium derivative 
of ethyl acetylthiolacetylacetoacetate is obtained; the free ester is a 
heavy, yellow oil which passes very readily with elimination of alcohol 

OH *C(OH} 

into a •aoetylthiotetronio acid } X 2 ^ ^q^OAc, an acidic substance, 

needles, m, p, 86—88°; phenylhydrazone, yellow needles, m. p. 
173—174°, of feeble acid properties. In an analogous manner the 
interaction of acetylthiolacetyl chloride with ethyl sodiomalonate 
yields oily ethyl aMtylthiolcuMiyfaMlonate, which on dissolving in 
sodium hydroxide solution and reprecipitation by acid eliminates a 
molecule of alcohol with formation of ethyl thiotetron-a-carboxylate, 
CE>C(OHL 

C? co^'C^Et, needles, m. p. 122—123°; this reacts acid 

and gives a blood-red coloration with ferric chloride. On boiling with 
water for an hour, the ester is converted into thiotetronic acid } 

ss*> *OH, colourless needles, m. p. 115—117°, which behaves as 

a monobasic acid and gives a deep red coloration with ferric chloride ; 
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the silver salt was prepared. With sodium nitrite* its aqueous solution 
produces a deep violet coloration. D. F. T. 

Isomerism with Diacid Quaternary Ammonium Bases of the 
Goniine Group. Asymmetric Nitrogen 46. Edgar Wedekind 
and F. Ney (Ber., 1913, 46,1895—1899. Compare Wedekind, A, 1912, 
i, 509, 948).—Although many investigations have been made, in only 
one case (E. and 0. Wedekind, A., 1910, i, 834) have the two ibooieiic 
forms of a diq ua ternary ammonium salt, in which the nitrogen atoms 
are asymmetric, been isolated. Endeavours have now been made to 
effect this isolation of the isomerides by using compounds containing 
an active asymmetric carbon atom. The addition of menthyl indo- 
acetate to ditertiary bases is not satisfactory. It was found, however, 
that the could be achieved by the application of diacid bases 


derived from coniine. 

Ethylme-bis-d-coniine, 

b. p. 200—203°/19 mm., [a] D +81’09°, obtained by warming together 
for three hours a mixture of ethylene bromide with a quadrimolecular 
proportion of <i-coniine, reacts with benzyl bromide, producing a mixture 
of diquaternary ammonium salts with an amine-ammonium salt, but the 
solubility diff erences in the products are too small to permit separation. 
With benzyl iodide the chief product, when the reaction occurs 
unassisted, is the amine-ammonium salt, decomp, at 178°, but if 
excess of warm molten benzyl iodide is introduced into the warm 
ditertiary base the product consists mainly of two diquaternary 
ammonium salts which can be separated by extraction with a mixture 
of alcohol and acetone; the more soluble and more abundant isomeride 
(termed a-), prisms, decomp, at 130—131°, has [a] D +40*42°, whilst the 
0-isomeride, cubical crystals, decomp, at 214°, has [a] D +15*42°, the 
solutions in both oases being observed in methyl alcoholic solution. 

From theoretical reasons, three isomerides might be expected, 
represented by the schemes (N + ,C +). .. (N + ,0 +), (N - ,U +). . . 
(H - ,C +), and (N+,0 +).. . (N - ,0 +). The a- and 0-forms isolated 
are believed to be represented by the first two structures, the isomeride 
of the third configuration being too unstable to exist under the 
conditions of the experiment and so passing into the first form. This 
view is confirmed by the fact that the isomeride of higher rotation, 
and therefore of tlie first configuration, preponderates in the xeaction 
product. 

Trimethylene fiis-d-comzne, obtained in an analogous manner from 
coniine and trimethylene bromide, has b. p. 200—201717 mm.; 
unfortunately, its diquaternary salts with benzyl bromide, benzyl 
iodide, and methyl iodide are amorphous, whilst with allyl iodide the 
product, which is at first amorphous, on keeping under ether becomes 
partly crystalline, but very easily undergoes decomposition. ^ That the 
last substance is the expected trimethylenebisodlylconiifiium iodide was 
proved by analysis of the corresponding platiivichloride . D. F. T, 

The Behaviour of 2-Methylindole towards Aldehydes and 
Formic Acid. Max Scholtz (Ber., 1913, 46, 2138—2146).—The 
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interaction of 2-methylindole with aldehydes in alkaline media is 
strikingly different from its behaviour in acid or neutral solution 
(Fischer, A., 1887, 265; Freund and Lebach, A., 1905, i, 663). 

If equinaolecular quantities of 2-methylindole and benzaldehyde are 
treated with sodium hydroside solution, a reaction occurs in which the 
solvent is implicated, for the product is ethoxypheny l-2-methyHndolyl- 

methane, OEt*CHPh*C^Q^ 4 ]>NH, colourless leaflets, m. p. 123°. 

A similar reaction with jo-tolualdehyde in place of benzaldehyde 
yields ethooBy^tolyl-2-methyUndolylmethane, C 6 H 4 Me*CH(OEt)-C 9 H 8 N, 
colouiless prisms, m. p. 101°. If methyl alcohol is applied as solvent 
instead of ethyl, the product is Tnethoxy-p-toIyl-2-methylindolylmtJume, 
C b H 4 Me*CH(OMe)*C 9 H 8 N, colourless prisms, m. p. 153°. 

Furfuraldehyde, 2-methylindole, and ethyl alcohol under similar 
conditions yield eikoxyfuryl-2-metkylindoIylmethane , 

C 4 OH 8 * CH(OEt) *O 0 H 8 N, 

colourless needles, m. p. 158°. With methyl alcohol as solvent, 
methoxyfuryl-%methylindolylmeih(MtA, C 4 OH 8 'OH(OMe)*C 0 H s N, grey 
prisms, m. p. 108°, is obtained. 

The product from anisaldehyde, 2-methylindole, and ethyl alcohol is 
etkoxy-p-amsyl - 2 - methylindolylmetkane, OMe*C 6 H 4 *CH(OEt)*C 0 H b N, 
colouiless tablets, m. p. 133°; with methyl alcohol the product is 
methoxy-p-anisyl^-metkylindolylmethane, colourless leaflets, m. p. 151°. 

o-Chlorobenzaldehyde, 2-methylindole, and ethyl alcohol yield ethoxy - 
o-chlorophenyl-%methylindo!ylmetkane, C (> H 4 Cl*CH(OEt)-C Q H <5 N, tablets, 
m. p. 122°; methyl alcohol gives methoxy-o-chlcropftenyl-Z-methyl- 
indolyt methane, needles, m. p. 91°. 

w-Nitrobenzaldehyde, 2-methylindole, and ethyl alcohol produce 
efJioxy'mwitrophmyl-'l-mttfiylindolylTYieiham, 

NO 2 -C 6 H 4 -CH(OEt)-C 0 H 8 N, 

yellow leaflets, m. p. 130°; methyl alcohol gives methovy-va nitro- 
p?imyl-%-me£hyli7idolylmetham } yellow, ihombic prisms, m. p. 155°. 

Nearly all the above products have a tendency to redden if kept in 
a moist condition. 

The behaviour of o-nitrobenzaldehyde is curiously abnormal, for, 
whether methyl or ethyl alcohol is used as solvent, and sodium 
hydroxide or piperidine as alkali, the one product is o-nitrophenyf- 
%-mrthylindolylearbinol, NO 2 -C 6 H 4 'CH(OH)'C 0 H s N, orange-red leaflets, 
m. p. 138°. 

Salicylaldehyde also failed to xeact in the above general manner 
with methylindole and alcohol, for under the usual conditions the 
sodium salt of salicylaldehyde is deposited, whilst if water is added to 
retain this, o-hydroxyphenyldi-2-methylindolylmethane (Freund and 
Lebach, foe, cit.) separates. If, however, the mixture of Milieyl- 
aldehyde and methylindole in alcohol is made alkaline by pipeiidine in 
places of sodium hydroxide, the piperidine nucleus enteis into the 
reaction product, which is piperidino-o-hydrcxyphenyl-^ndolylmethane, 
(CgH^OHJ'CgHgN, colourless prisms, m. p. 201°. 
p-Homoealicylaldehyde with piperidine and methylindole in alcoholic 
solution behaves similarly to salicylaldehyde, producing piperidine- 
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o+hydroxy-m-tolylrSwethylindolylmethane, 

OH-O 6 H i Me-OH(C 5 H 10 N)-C <) H 8 N, 

colourless needles, m. p. 132°. These two piperidino-compounds were 
the only ones obtainable in a crystalline condition, the products 
from other aldehydes being oily. 

That the 3-carbon atom of the pyrrole nucleus is not entirely 
deprived of its activity in alkaline media is evidenced by the 
occasional occurrence of traces of di-indolyl derivatives in the 
reaction product; indeed, with p-hydroxybenzaldehyde and cinnam- 
aldehyde the products are entirely of this type. The former aldehyde 
with piperidine and 2-methylmdole in alcoholic solution gives rise to 
phydroxyphenyl-bis-^methylindolylmetJiane, OH • C 6 H 4 * CH(C D H 8 N) 2 , a 
crystalline powder, m. p. 237°; in a similar manner, by condensation 
of one molecule of aldehyde with two molecules of 2-methylindole, 
cinnamaldehyde produces styryl-bis-S-methylindolylmetJu&rie, 
0HPh:0H-0H(0 9 H 8 N) 2 , 
yellow needles, m. p. 226°. 

A solution of 2-methylindole in formio acid in a short time 
becomes deep red, and the addition of water then causes the 
separation of 2-7mthylincU>lyl-2-mcthyli7tdoKdenein6thane, 

n <S£‘>o=o h :-o<o 5&> sh - 

as the formate, red needles, m. p. 104°, from which the free base, 
an orange-yellow powder, m. p. 230°, is liberated by ammonium 
hydroxide; hydrochloride ; hydrobromide , fiery-red needles, m. p. 236°; 
perchlorate , red needles, decomp, at 260°. 3>. F, T. 

Colours of the Second Order: holo- and wen-Quinonoid 
Salts. Jean Piccabd (Ber., 1913, 46, 1843—1860).—The author has 
systematically examined the holo - and wwro-quinonoid salts derived 
from a number of if-methyl- and JT-phenyl-substituted benzidines and 
y?-phenylenediamines, and comes to the conclusion that Nietzki’s well 
known rule connecting the increase in the complexity of the molecule 
with the deepening of the colour from yellow through red and blue to 
yellowish-green requires modification. 

Whereas the mero-quinonoid salts derived from benzidine and its 
diphenyl derivative are coloured respectively blue and yellowish-green, 
the men-quinonoid salts of tetraphenylbenzidine are yellow. 

The author explains this apparent exception as follows: When the 
complexity of the molecule has been gradually increased to such an 
extent that the colour has passed successively from yellow to red, blue, 
bluish-green, and finally yellowish-green, the further increase in the 
complexity causes a repetition of these colours in the same order; and 
from analogy with the interference colours the second series are termed 
colours of the second order. 

The flwn-quinonoid salts of tetraphenylbenzidine thus have a yellow 
colour of the second order. 

Aqueous solution of mcn-benzoquinonephenyldi-imonium salts are 
formed by the oxidation of p-aminodiphenylamine. The salts are bluish- 
red and are very unstable, decomposing rapidly in concentrated solution 

8 o 2 
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with the formation of emeraldine. The yellow AoZo-quinonoid salts are 
still less stable. 

Solutions of meri-ben&oquinonephenyldimethyldi-imonium salts are 
obtained by oxidising p-dimetbylaminodiphenylamine in acetic acid 
solution by means of ferric sulphate. They have a blue colour, whilst 
those of the /joZo-quinonoid salts are red or reddish-yellow according as 
they are formed by the union of the base with one or two molecules of 
the acid; a blue ferricyanide was prepared by methods similar to those 
employed by Wills tatter and Kalb (A., 1908, i, 475). 

Benzoquinonediphenyldi-imine (Bandrowski, A., 1888,269) combines 
with NN'-diphenyl-jp-phenylenediamine # to form a quinhydrone base , 
crystallising in yellow leaflets, m. p. 130—135°; the /ioZo-quinonoid 
salts give red solutions, the wwn-quinonoid salts greenish-blue ; the 
AoJo-quiuonoid pi crate, C 18 H u N 2 ,C 6 Ho0 7 K 8 , forms dark red prism*, the 
jneri-quinonoid picrate , C 80 H 80 N 4 ,2C 6 E^b 7 N g , long, green needles. 

Solutions of the wen-quinonoid salts derived from tetraphenyl p- 
phenylenediamine are green, whilst those of the Zw>Zo*quinonoid salts 
are blue; the salts were not isolated. 

On account of their instability. AoZo-diphenoquinonedi-imonium salts, 
which are yellow in colour, have hitherto not been isolated (compare 
Willstatter and Kalb, A., 1908, i, 986); the picrate, 
C 12 H 10 N 2 ,2C 6 H 8 O 7 N s , 

is obtained in pointed, brownish-yellow needles by oxidising benzidine 
dissolved in glacial acetic acid with aqueous chromium trioxide, and 
adding picric acid to the resulting solution. 

The /wZo-quinonoid base derived from diphenylbenzidine is pre¬ 
cipitated in an impure condition by the addition of sodium carbonate 
to aqueous solutions of the salts, which have been described by 
Kehrmann and Micewicz (A., 1912, i, 1020). 

The green ZioZo-quinonoid and yellow wen-quinonoid salts derived 
from tefcraphenylbenzidine aie obtained by oxidising the base with the 
requisite amount of chromium trioxide in glacial acetic acid solution; 
addition of water and piciic acid to these solutions precipitates a 
very unstable green hole- and a yellow mwi-dipktnoq'uirione- 
tetraphenyldi-imonium picrate, 

O 6 H a O 7 N-NPh 2 :O 6 H 4 :O 0 H 4 :NPh 2 -O f/ H 2 O 7 N 

NPh 2 *O e H fl *O u Hr/NPh 2 

which crystallises in prisms, m. p. 130—134°. F. B. 

hslch and wwri-Quinonoid Salts of Benzidine. Jean Piccard 
1913, 46,1860—1862).—A reply to Madelung (A., 1911, i, 678). 
The author maintains that the AoZo-quinonoid salts of benzidine are 
yellow and not blue or violet as stated by Madelung. F. B. 

Hippenyl tsoOyanate [Benzoylaminomethylcarbimide], 
Theodor Curtius (J. pr< Chem* t 1913, [ii], 87, 513—541),—A recapitu¬ 
lation and extension of earlier work (A,, 1896, i, 36) The dibromide 
of phenylcarbimide, NPhBr 2 ICO, which has been previously obtained 
in an impure condition by boiling benzoylazoimide with bromine in 
chloroform solution, is prepared by the direct union of bromine and 
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phenylcarbimide in chloroform solution at a low temperature. It has 
m. p. 144°, and if carefully heated sublimes undecomposed. When 
strongly heated, it loses hydrogen bromide, yielding p-bromophenyl- 
carbimide. Benzoyiaminomethylcarbimide, COPh’NH'CH^NICO, 
prepared by heating hippurylazoimide in benzene, chloroform, or 
carbon tetrachloride solution, has m. p. 96—98° according to the 
iapidity of heating, combines with methyl and ethyl alcohols to form 
the urethanes previously described (loo. tit.}, and when boiled with 
water yields e-dibenzoylaminodimethylcarbamide together with a sub¬ 
stance, m. p. 130°. It combines with benzamide to form s-bemoylamino- 
methylbenzoylcarbamide, COPh'NH'CH^NH’CO'NH’COPh, which 
has m. p. 221°, and has also been obtained by heating hippurylazo 
imide with benzamide in xylene solution. 

p-Bromohippurylazoimide, prepared from p-bromohippurylhydrazide 
(needles, m. p. 226°) in a similar manner to that employed in the 
preparation of hippurylazoimide from hippurylhydrazide, crystallises 
in long, lustrous, silky needles, m. p. 98°, and is converted by 
boiling in benzene solution into p-bromobenzoylaminomethylcarbimide, 
0 6 H 4 Br-C0*NH*CH 2 *N^C0, which crystallises in broad needles, m. p. 
114°, unites with hydrogen chloride in benzene solution yielding a 
hydrochloride , m. p. 235° with previous sintering, and combines with 
ethyl and methyl alcohols to form the corresponding urethanes of m. p. 
174° and 214° respectively. 

When boiled with water, benzoylazoimide yields only carbanilide, 
whilst hippurylazoimide gives rise to the following products: carbon 
dioxide, nitrogen, formaldehyde, hydrazoic acid and its ammonium salt, 
benzamide, benzoic acid, methylenediamine, ammonium hydrogen 
hippurate, s-dibenzoylaminodimethylcarbamide, and s -benzoylhippuryl- 
methyleneddamine, COPh'NH-CHg^NH-CO'CHg'NH'COPh, which crys¬ 
tallises in slender, Bilky needles, m. p. 234°, and is hydrolysed by 
boiling dilute sulphuric acid to benzoic acid, glycine, ammonia and 
formaldehyde In aqueouB alcoholic solution, the decomposition of 
hippurylazoimide is much simpler, the sole products being dibenzoyl- 
aminodimethylcarbamide and the urethane, 

C0Ph-NH-0H 2 *NH 2 -C0 2 Efc. 

When boiled with water, p-bromohippurylazoimide yields di-jp-bromo- 
benzoylaminodimethylcarbamide (Heil, Biss, Heidelberg , 1911), 

hydrazoic acid and its ammonium salt, formaldehyde, p-bromobenzamide, 
and p-bromohippuric acid, F. B. 


Benzoylhydrazicarbonyl, Otto Diels and Habukichi Okada 
(Ber„ 1913, 46, 1870—1876. Compare A., 1912, i, 611, 918).— 
Benzoylhydrazicarbonyl reacts with acid chlorides, yielding com¬ 
pounds which are undoubtedly derivatives of the type 

«x|:r. 

although the formation of metallic salts is best represented on the 
assumption that the hydrazi-compound has the tautomeric formula 

OH*COPh^ Thu ^ k enz0 yi chloride and aqueous potassium 
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hydroxide it yields dibenzoylhydrazicarbonyl (Sfcolle and Krauch, 
this vol, i, 97), which is hydrolysed by fuming hydrochloric acid to 
benzoic acid and benzoylhydrazicarbonyl, and by dilute sodium 
hydroxide to s-dilenzoylhydrazide, crystallising in lustrous, white 
needles, m. p. 238°. 

Ethyl benzoylhydrazicarlonylcarboxylaU, 


from benzoylhydrazicarbonyl and ethyl chloroformate, forms colourless 
crystals, m. p. 94°, and is hydrolysed by warm aqueous sodium 
hydroxiie to ethyl benzoylkydrazinecarboxylate, NHBz % NB*C0 2 Et, 
which forms lustrous, white plates, m. p. 127° 

On nitration with sulphuric acid and ethyl nitrate, benzoylhydrazi¬ 
carbonyl is converted into \hnitroben%oylhydrazic(vrbonyl. This crystal¬ 
lines in pale yellow leaflets m p. 248°, and is reduced by zinc dust 
and formic acid to p -aminobmzoyUiydrazicarbmyl, which forms 
lustrous, silky, colourless leaflets, m. p. 144°, and yields a sulphate 
(d**comp. 238°), hydrochloride , and nitrat*. The amino-compound is 
decomposed by fuming hydrochloric acid at 130° into aniline and 
hydrazine hydrochloride, and when heated with hydrazine hydrate is 
transformed into p -aminobeTizoylcarbohydrazide, 

which crystallises from water in lustrous, white leaflets (decomp. 
198°), is hydrolysed by hydrochloric acid to p aminobenzoic add and 
carbohydr&zide, and may also be obtained directly from p-nitro- 
benzoylhydrazicarbonyl by the action of hydrazine hydrate at 80°. 

F. B. 


Constitution of Benzoylhydrazicarbonyl. Robert Stoll£ (Ber , 
1913, 46, 1993—1994).—The reactions of dibenzoylhydrazicarbonyl 
(this vol., i, 97) agree with either the hydrazicarbonyl formula (I), 
which has been assigned by Diels and Okada to benzoylhydrazicarbonyl 
(preceding abstract), or with the dihydro-oxadiazole formula (II). 

w °°<S2 < ti > 

The author proposes to combine nitrobenzoylhydrazicarbonyl with 
benzoyl chloride and benzoylhydrazicarbonyl with nitrobenzoyl chloride, 
when the compounds should be identical if formula (I) is correct 

J. 0. W. 


New Series of woPyrazolones. Georges Favrei, (Compt. rend., 
1913, 166, 1912—1914).—lb has been shown previously that the 
y-chloroacetoacetates react with diazo-chlorides to give the aralkyl- 
hydrazones of y-ch!oro-a£ diketobutyrates (A„ 1907, i, 796). The 
latter are now shown to be converted by the action of aqueous 
solution of sodium hydroxide into alkylwcpyrazolonecarboxylates. 


N —0*00 Efc 

Ethyl phwiyliBopyrazolonecarboxylate, NPh<^^. 8 , m. p. 

268—-260°, obtained by the action of aqueous sodium hydroxide 
solution on the a-phenylhydrazone of ethyl y-cbloro-ajS-diketo- 
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butyrate, 0 H 2 Cl*C0*C(ISr 2 HPh)*C0 2 Et, crystallises in long, brilliant, 
faintly yellow needles from boiling alcohol. The methyl ester, 
m. p, 85—87°, €orms small, colourless needles. 

Ethyl o-tolylisopyrazolonecarboxylate, m. p. 66—68°, forms feebly 
yellow crystals with difficulty from alcohol. The imthyl ester, m. p. 
178°, forms whitish crystals soluble in methyl alcohol. 

Ethyl Tp-tolyli&opyrazoloiwcarboxylate, m. p. Ill—112°, forms 
yellow needles, and the methyl ester is a crystalline, yellow powder, 
m. p. 218—220°. All these products in alcoholic solution give intense 
blue colorations with ferric chloride, which are dissipated by acids. 
They are soluble in weakly alkaline or strongly acid, but not in dilute 
acid, solutions. T. A. H. 


The Benzoylation of Iminazole [Glyoxaline] Derivatives. Otto 
Gerngkoss (Ber.i 1913, 46,1908—1913).—The author finds that the 
introduction of acyl groups into iminazole and its homologues, which 
has hitherto been found impossible, can be affected by mixing the acyl 
chloride with a bimolecular proportion of the base in ether or benzene * 
solution and shaking for a day or so. The hydrogen chloride formed 
separates in combination with the excess of base and the acylation 
proceeds smoothly. If necessary the excess of base can frequently be 
replaced by the corresponding quantity of pyridine. The benzoyl 
derivatives are very unstable, and in the course of the preparation 
great care must be taken for the exclusion of traces of moisture. 

1 - Bmzoylglyoxaline, obtained by evaporation of the 


benzene solution after the above procedure, slowly crystallises in 
colourless needles, m. p. 19—20°; when exposed to the air it is rapidly 
converted by moisture into glyoxaline benzoate, plates, m. p. 99*5°. 

\-Benzoyk±(5)-iMtfiylglyoxalim, obtained in a similar manner, forms 
needles, in. p. 54—55°; when treated in alcoholic solution successively 
with silver nitrate and ammonium hydroxide solutions, a substance 
crystallising in needles is precipitated. On exposure to the atmosphere, 
the benzoyl compound is gradually converted into 4(5)-methyl- 
glyoxaline benzoate, plates, m. p. 92—93°. 

\~BenzoylA : 5 -dimethylglyoxcdim, prepared similarly, forms hexagonal 
plates, m. p. 74—75°. It is affected by the atmosphere. 

Ethyl 1 j>enzoyl-i{ 5) - mathylg lyoxalim -5(4 )-carboxylate forms needles, 
m. p. 43 —4 5°. 

1-Benzoylbenziminazole is obtainable in a similar manner to the 
previous compounds. Although the simultaneously produced benz- 
iminazoie hydrochloride can be quantitatively re-converted into the 
original ba^e, if it is preferred the excess of benziminazole can be 
replaced by pyridine. The benzoyl derivative is more stable than the 
preceding ones, for although it is hydrolysed by potassium hydroxide 
solution, it resists sodium carbonate; it gives a benzoate, prisms, m. p. 
100°, when mixed in ethereal solution with benzoic acid. The precipi¬ 
tate observed by Bamberger and Berle (A., 1892, 632) in the action of 
potassium hydroxide on the benzoyl compound was due to the presence 
of the alcoholate of 1:3-dibenzoylbenziminazole as impurity. 
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Benziminazole can be converted into l-acetylbenziminazole 
(Bistrzycki and Przeworski, this vol., i, 103) in the same manner. 

V - D. P. T. 

The Mechanism of the Scission of Iminazole [GlyoxalineJ 
Derivatives by Benzoyl Chloride and Alkali. Otto Gebngrosb 
(Zfer., 1913, 46, 1913—1924).—The action of benzoyl chloride and an 
alkali hydroxide on glyoxaline, benziminazole, and their homologues in 
which the imino-group is unsubstituted, even at 0°, causes scission of 
the ling with formation of an aliphatic acid and a dibenzoylated 
diamine (Bamberger and Berld, A., 1892, 632). If sodium carbonate 
is used in place of the hydroxide with benzoyl chloride and benzimin¬ 
azole, a formyldibenzoyl-o-phenylenediamine can be obtained, and with 
benzoyl chloride and water in solution in a mixture of benzene and 
ether, benziminazole gives a dibenzoylbenziminazole-2*ol; these two 
new products are evidently to be regarded as intermediate steps in the 
above scission, and the former compound is easily produced from the 
latter. It is therefore probable that the mechanism of the scission is 
similar to that of the scission by alkyl haloids and alkali (compare 
Meldola and Kuntzen, T., 1911, 99, 1283), namely: 

' N _5>OH 0,H ( <™J>0H 0,H 4 <5jj?>0H-0H 

M m I on.) 

01 Bz y 

NHBz-C.H.-NHBz NHBz-C.H.-NBz-COH 

(Y.) . (IY.) 

for the last three stages can thus be experimentally realised. 

When benzoyl chloride is gradually added to an agitated and cooled 
aqueous solution of sodium carbonate and 4(5)-mefchyIglyoxalme, a 
8ubaUmce f tetragonal plates, m. p. 144° (decomp.), probably dibenzoyl- 
formyl-ajS-diaminopropylene, is obtained, which, when boiled with 
water or treated with cold sodium hydroxide solution, undergoes fission 
into dibenzoyIdiamino-a^-propylene and formic acid. 

Experiments devoted to the isolation of the hypothetical additive 
compound (formula II above) of benzoylbenziminazole and benzoyl 
chloride were fruitless, the only new product being a small quantity of 
benzoylbenziminazole hydrochloride , needles, m. p. 195—200°, which is 
converted by alkali hydroxides into benziminazole. 

1: Z-Dibmzoylbenziminazole-2-ol (formula III above) is obtained by 
vigorously shaking for several hours an equimolecular mixture of 
benzoylbenziminazole and benzoyl chloride with a half-molecular pro* 
portion of water in a mixture of benzene and ether; the substance 
crystallises in cubes, and above its m. p., 135—140°, gradually re¬ 
solidifies to needles of formyldibB7izoyl-<>yhmylen6<$iamine (formula IV), 
m. p. 157°; this substance on further heating also solidifies with 
evolution of carbon monoxide and formation of dibenzoyl-o-phenylene- 
diamine, which finally melts at 306° (decomp.), due to the last stage in 
the series of changes. The opening of the ring expressed by the 
formula III—IV, which is thus caused by heat, can be effected more 
readily by merely shaking with cold water or warming with methyl 
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alcohol. Dibenzoylbenziminazole-2-ol when boiled with alcohol or 
mixed in the cold with alcohol containing hydrogen chloride or even a 
little benzoyl chloride is converted into the corresponding ethyl ether, 

C 6 H 4 ^^g^OH'OEt; when heated with propyl alcohol the ethyl 

radicle is displaced with formation of the propyl ether. Above its 
m. p., 139°, the ethyl ether undergoes conversion into an isomeride, 
needles, m. p. 152°, which regenerates the original form on mere 
recrystallisation. In addition to the above-mentioned method, 1:3- 
dibmzoylbenzvniinazolol propyl ether, prisms, m. p. 135—136°, can also 
be obtained by beating the parent hydroxy-compound with propyl 
alcohol containing a trace of hydrogen chloride ; in the absence of the 
hydrogen chloride the iminazole ring is forced open. 

The action of benzoyl chloride and sodium carbonate solution on 
benziminazole yields a mixture of formyldibenzoyl-o-phenylenediamine 
and dibenzoyl-o-phenylenediamine, which can be separated by making 
use of the greater solubility of the former in light petroleum or 
benzene. The formyldibenzoyl-o-phenylenediamine on prolonged boil¬ 
ing with water or more quickly with acids or alkalis is converted into 
formic acid and dibenzoyl-o-phenylenediamine. 

It is suggested that the opening of the quinoline and benzothiazole 
riDgs by benzoyl chloride and alkali (Reissert, A., 1905, i, 925) may 
be due to a similar series of changes. D. F. T. 


woHydantoin, 2-Imino-4-ketotetrahydro-oxazole, and its 
Homologues. Wilhelm Tbaube and Richard Ascher (Ber. y 1913, 
46, 2077—2084).—The reaction of guanidine with esters of a-amino- 
and a-hydroxy-acids is more complex than with esters of halogen 
substituted aliphatic acids (Traube, A., 1911, i, 115), in that not 
only alcohol but ammonia is eliminated, for example, glycine ester 
yields glycocyamidine, whilst the esters of the hydroxy-acids yield a 
reduced oxazole derivative. 


When ethyl glycollate is mixed with guanidine in alcoholic solution, 
heat is developed, and there shortly separates %imino-i--hetotetrahydro- 

oxazole, ^ , prisms, m. p. 246—247° (decomp.) \ hydro 

chloride , rhombic tablets, m. p. 164° (decomp.); silver salt; copper salt, 
bright blue. The similarity of this substance to ^-thiohydanloin, for 
example, in its hydrolysis by alcoholic hydrogen chloride to 2 :4 -dikcto- 
NH/CO 

tetrahydro-oxazole, GO<C Xn- > tablets, m. p. 89—90°, b. p. 

U vilg 

173°/11 mm., and by barium hydroxide solution to ammonia, carbon 
dioxide and glycollic* acid, causes the authors to suggest the name 
or aeo-hydantoin for it. 

Ethyl lactate also readily reacts with an alcoholic solution of 


guanidine, giving methylisohydantoin (2 -imino-i-keto-S-methyltetrakydro- 
oxazole ), leaflets, m. p. 226°; hydrochloride, needles. In a manner 


analogous to the last, this substance undergoes hydrolysis to 
2: idik6to~5-methyltetrahydro-oxazol8> a hygroscopic solid, m. p. 44—45° 
(decomp.), b. p. 156—161°/15 mm. 
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By an analogous reaction, ethyl maudelate yields phenyli&ohydantoin 
(24mino~&-keto-5-phenyltetrahydro-oxa»ol6) i crystals, m. p. 256—257° 
(decomp); nitrate , prismatic crystals, decomp, at 133°; this on 
warming with dilute hydrochloric acid becomes hydrolysed, producing 
2: i-diketo-5-phenyltetrahydro-oxazole , leaflets, m. p. 108°, which is 
hydrolysed by barium hydroxide solution to mandelio acid, ammonia, 
and carbon dioxide. 

Methyl glycerate reacts readily with guanidine in methyl alcoholic 
solution, producing hydroxymethylisohydantoin (2-imino-4rketo-f)-hydroxy- 

methyltetrahydro oxazole ), prisms, m.p. 197°. 

Ethyl aminoacetate and guanidine react vigorously when mixed in 
equivalent quantities, yielding glycocyamidine. 

Ethyl ethoxyacetate and ethyl ethoxypropionate both readily enter 
into reaction with a concentrated alcoholic solution of guanidine, 
yielding etkoxyacetylyuanidine, m. p. 162°, and eihoxypropionyl- 
guanidine , m. p. 196°, respectively. The formation of these compounds 
is interesting as an indication of the probable intermediate stage in 
the formation of the wohydantoin derivatives described above, whilst 
the absence of the second phase of the condensation serves as a 
confirmation of the structure assumed for the products obtained from 
the esters of the hydroxy-acids. D. F. T. 

Syntheses of Thiohydantoin. II. Shiqeecj Komatsu (Mem, 
CoU. Sci. Eng, Eydto, 1912, 5, 13—18. Compare A., 1911, i, 683).— 
The author has modified his interpretation of the mechanism of the 
reaction whereby thiohydantoin and methylthiohydantoin are formed 
by the action of potassium thiocyanate on the respective a-amino-acids 
in the presence of acetic anhydride, and agrees with the view of 
Johnson and Nicolet (A., 1912, i, 53) that acetyl derivatives of the 
thiohydantoins are first formed which subsequently undergo hydrolysis. 
An attempt was made to substitute benzoic anhydride ior acetic 
anhydride, but neither thiohydantoin nor benzoylthiohydantoin was 
formed. 

When potassium thiocyanate and phenyl aminopropionie acid are 
heated on the water-bath in the presence of acetic anhydride, 2-th io- 

§~<Ketyl'4rbemylhydantoin 9 CH 2 Ph- e . q<! f> needles, 

m. p. 165—166°, is formed, which, when treated with concentrated 
hydrochloric acid, is converted into 2-tkio-4r-benzylhydantoin, white 
needles, m. p. 175—177°. Desulphurisation by means of mercuric 
oxide in ammoniacal solution or by digestion with chloroacetic acid in 
aqueous solution transforms this into 4-benzylhydantoin, platy crystals, 
m. p. 185—186°, the silver salt of which was analysed (compare 
Wheeler and Hoffman, A., 1911, i, 498). 

Potassium thiocyanate and tyrosine when similarly heated with 
acetic anhydride yield a viscous, yellowish-brown acetyl derivative 
from which, on hydrolysis, 2-thio-4:-p-hydroxybenzylhydantom f 
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m. p. 203—204° (decomp.), is obtained. Boiling aqueous chloroacetic 
acid transforms it into 4-p-hydroxybenzylhydanboin, m. p. 253—251° 
(decomp.) [Wheeler and HoffmanQ, bo. cit give m. p. 257—258° 
(decomp.)]. H. W. 

Tae So called Quinhydrone Salts of the Phenazoniucn 
Group. Arthur Hantzsch ( Ber., 1913, 46, 1925—1927)— Mainly 
polemical in reply to Kehrmann (this vol., i, 298, 522). The author 
repeats his statement that the former’s view as to a quinhydrone 
structure for the dark green methylphenazonium iodide is incorrect. 

As farther evidence he cites the neutral character of the solution 
of this substance, whilst hydrophenaziue silts are almost completely 
hydrolysed by water; the dilute aqaeous alcoholic solution of the 
iodide has the same greenish-yellow colour as the true phenazonium 
salts; finally, on grinding with silver nitrate solution or with a suspen 
sion of silver sulphate in water, the iodide is converted entirely into a 
greenish-yellow nitrate or sulphate. These salts from their colour 
cannot be quinhydrone salts, and they contain no admixed dihydro- 
phenazine salts, because otherwise ether would extract the 
corresponding dihydro-base from them. D. F. T. 


A Condensation Product from Phenylmdanone and 
1-Phenyl-3-methyl-5-pyrazolone. Georg Rohde and M. Tenzer 
(/. pr. Chem., 1913, [u], 87, 541—541).—With the object of 
establishing the constitution of the red acid substance produced by 
the condensation of 1-phenyl-3-methyl-5-pyrazolone with phthalic 
anhydride (this vol., i, 297), the authors have attempted to prepare 
a similar compound, bat of simpler constitution, by the condensation 
of the pyrazolone with benzylidenephthalide. Tne product formed 
by fusing the two latter compounds in equimolecular proportions is, 
however, not a carboxylic acid, but a phenyl uethylpyrazolonyl- 
idenephenylindmone of the following formula: 




NPu*< 


OHPh- 


I>00. 


its formation being explained by the transformation of the benzyl¬ 
idenephthalide into 2-phenylindanone, which subsequently condenses 
with the pyrazolone. This view has been confirmed by the formation 
of the compound by condensing the pyrazolone with 2-phenylindanone 
in the presence of anhydrous sodium acetate at 130—135°. 

3: l'-Pfanyl-$-niethylA , -pyrazd-5 , -onyHd6a6-%-phmyli7idaiion6 cry¬ 
stallises in red needles, m. p. 272°, dissolves in alkalis with a deep 
magenta coloration, and yields an oxime and semicarbazons. With 
sulphuric acid it develops a dark green coloration. F. B. 


Constitution of* Anilopyrine. Ezio Com inducci (Boll chim. 
farm., 1913, 52, 436. Compare Comandacei, this vol., i, 296; 
Zimpolli, this vol., i, 296).—Zampolli’b criticism is based on errors 
contained in a preliminrry publication of the author, which were 
corrected before the appearance of Z impolli’s paper, R, V. S. 


Iminoindigotins. Walter Madelung (Ber., 1913,46,2359—226 i. 
Compare Binz and Lange, this vol., i, 769).—The mono* and di-imines 
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can be prepared by heating indigotin with the compound of zinc 
chloride and ammonia. 

The monoimine is obtained in almost quantitative yield by gradually 
introducing indigotin into the ammonia compound fused at 200°, and 
maintaining at this temperature for half an hour. In the preparation 
of the di-imine a higher temperature (about 260°) and more 
prolonged heating are necessary. 

Both imines have the same colour as indigotin, but are much more 
readily soluble in organic solvents. On reduction with alkaline hypo¬ 
sulphite, the monoimine yields a leuco-compound soluble in alkalis, 
whilst the di-imine is converted into an insoluble diamine. Advantage 
is taken of this difference in behaviour to separate the di-imine from 
the product of the fusion. The leuco-compounds resemble the imines in 
being readily hydrolysed. 

“When the monoimine is vatted and the resulting solution, after being 
heated, submitted to oxidation, a mixture of the monoimine and indi- 
gotin is produced. From this the author draws the conclusion that 
the leuco-compound of the monoimine is present in the vat in the 

following two forms: 0 8 H 4 <£^^ 0 'C<£^!b > 06 H 4 and 

The monoimine crystallises 

with acetic acid (1 mol.). 

D iriminoindigotin, C 16 H 12 N <} forms rosettes of microscopic crystals 
which decompose above 200°, giving off ammonia. It is more readily 
soluble in all solvents, and possesses more pronounced basic properties 
than the monoimino-compound. With mineral acids it forms sparingly 
soluble salts. F. B. 

The Action of Potassium Cyanide on Pyronine and 
Acridinmm Dyes. Paul Ehrlich and Ludwig Benda (Ber , 
1913, 46, 1931—1951).—If the red aqueous solution of pyronine G 
(tetramethyldiaminoxanthylium chloride) is mixed with aqueous 
potassium cyanide at the ordinary temperature, a violet-red precipitate 
of tetramethyldiaminoxanthylium cyanide, 

NMe 2 *C 6 H 8 < ^Q(Q^j]>C 6 B[ 8 *NMe s , 

is obtained, which on warming at 65° for ten minutes becomes converted 
into tetramethyldiaTnino-S-cyanozanthen, 

NMe 2 -O s H s <^fb>C 6 Hj-NMe 8 , 

which the authors designate pyronine-leucocyanide (compare Hantzsch 
and Osswald, A., 1900, i, 256); this substance forms almost colourless 
needles, m. p. 183°, which rapidly become green when exposed to light; 
its alcoholic solution on the addition of potassium hydroxide shows a 
beautiful violet ffuoiescence. Oxidation of the leuco-compound in hydro¬ 
chloric acid solution by ferric chloride or lead dioxide, yields cyano 
pyronine hydroddoricL e, green crystals of metallic lustre; nitrate, green, 
crystalline powder; chromate, obtained by effecting the oxidation with 
dichromate, forms blue docks; the salts of the base, which has the 
formula C^H^ONg, give blue aqueous solutions which dye mordanted 
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cotton and silk, and are reducible to the leuco-compound. With 
sodium hydroxide solution or ammonium hydroxide in the cold, the 
salts give a pale blue precipitate, and on acidifying, hydrogen cyanide 
is evolved, whilst the colour disappears. When boiled with sodium 
hydroxide solution, complete loss o£ colour occurs with formation of a 
precipitate of tetramethyldiaminoxanthone, yellow needles, m. p. 242° 
(compare Biehringer, A., 1897, i, 73), which in alcohol gives a colourless 
solution with a violet fluorescence, and in sulphuric acid colourless with 
a strong blue fluorescence. 

If the above tetramethyldiaminoxanthone is reduced by zinc dust and 
hydrochloric acid in warm aqueous alcoholic solution, bispyronine, olive- 
green crystals, separates as deep blue flocks of a double salt with zinc 
chloride, from which it is freed by dissolving in very dilute hydro¬ 
chloric acid and salting out. The free base, 

which dissolves in alcohol to a violet solution, and in sulphuric acid to 
a blood-red, dyes mordanted cotton and silk violet; its violet solution 
in hydrochloric acid becomes colourless on reduction with zinc dust, 
but the original coloured substance is regenerated by oxidation with 
ferric chloride ; the base was analysed as the nitrate. 

3:6-Diamino-10-methylacridinium chloride (compare Benda, A., 1912, 
i, 651), for which the authors suggest the name trypaflavin , when neu¬ 
tralised with sodium carbonate and treated with potassium cyanide in 
aqueous solution gives an orange-yellow precipitate of the cyanide; on 
warming the mixture at 75°, the precipitate is converted into pale red 
3 : Q-diamim-5-cyano-lO^iethyMihydroa0ridine (compare Kaufmaun and 
Albertini, A., 1909, i, 606), which on oxidation in aqueous hydro¬ 
chloric acid solution by ferric chloride or potassium dichromate passes 
into 3 : 6-diamino-5-cyano - 1 Q-methylacridine (cyanotrypaflavin), deep 
green prisms of metallic lustre which give a magenta-ied aqueous 
solution; the aqueous solution on addition of the required mineral acid 
precipitates the nitrate, hydrochloride , and sulphate lespeetively, whieh 
crystallise in needles; the solutions can be reduced by zinc du*t and 
acid to a colourless substance which regenerates the coloured base on 
oxidation. The hydrochloride suspended in dilute hydiochloric acid is 
converted by sodium nitrite into a blue diaso-compound lesembliug 
diazosafranine. If 3 :6-diamino-5-cyano-10-methyldihydroacridino is 
warmed for forty hours with sulphuric acid, it is oxidised to 
3 : 6-diamino-10-methylacridinium sulphate, together with a su! phonic 
add of unknown constitution. 


When the above diaminocyanomethylacridine is warmed with 
sodium hydroxide solution, the solution changes its colour ftom red 
to brownish-yellow, and 3: Q-diamino-lO-methylacridone, colourless 
needles, when pure, m. p. 308° (decomp.), slowly deposits; this 
dissolves in hydrochloric acid to a deep yellow solution, and in hot 
water or alcohol to a colourless solution with a violet fluorescence; 
the hydrochloric acid solution on diazotisation gives a red diazo - 
compound, which couples with S-salt to a sparingly soluble red 
substance. Beduction of diaminomethylacridone with sodium amalgam 
in alcoholic solution and re-oxidation by ferric chloride in acid 
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solution produces diaminomethylacridinium chloride in poor yield. 
Reduction in hydrochloric acid by zinc dust, however, gives the 
zinc chloride double salt, red needles with metallic lustre, of 

biatrypaflavin, NMeCl<^®^>0-C<^8 

The formation of this substance is believed to depend merely on 
the reduction of the pinacone compound which is previously produced 
(compare Decker and Dunant, A., 1909, i, 433). The addition of 
nitric acid to a solution of the zincochloride causes the separation of 
the nitrate of the base, orange-red needles; the orange-red aqueous 
solution of this yields a blue diazo-compound. 

3: 6-Tetramethyldiamino-10-methyla cridinium p-toluenesulphonate 
(used in place of the chloride, that is, acridinium-orange, for con¬ 
venience) reacts with an aqueous solution of potassium cyanide, 
giving first an orange-red precipitate of the corresponding cyanide, 
which on warming passes into a black green substance ; this on 
oxidation in hydrochloric acid solution by ferric chloride gives cyano- 

acridimum-orange, NMe 2 'C 6 H 8 ^^^^P>0 6 ff 8 # NMe 2 , green crystals 

soluble in water to a violet colour; nitrate, reddish-brown flocks. 
Reduction of this substance by zinc dust and hydrochloric acid 
produces a colourless solution, from which oxidation regenerates the 
original substance as the chromate if potassium dichromate is used as 
oxidising agent. The action of hot potassium hydroxide solution on 
cyanoacridmium orange causes the formation o i tetramethyldiamino - 
1 b-methylacridone, colourless needles, m. p. 275—276°; hydrochloride, 
yellow needles; the colourless alcoholic solution exhibits a strong 
violet fluorescence, whilst in sulphuric acid a very strong bluish-green 
fluorescence is observed. By reduction in dilute hydrochloric acid 
with zinc dust, tetramethyldiamino- 10-mebhylacridone is con¬ 
verted into bis-acridinium-oramge zincochloride , red needles with 
metallic lustre, which, like the previous example, is probably produced 
by intermediate formation of a pinacone compound; nitrate, green 
crystals with a bronze lustre. The substance is iedueible by zinc 
dust and hydrochloric acid to a yellow solution with green fluorescence, 
which can be reoxidised to the red solution of the original substance. 

Thiopyronine, in an analogous manner, is converted by potassium 
cyanide into a blue colouring matter. 

From a consideration of the colours of the products obtained with 
potassium cyanide and of the colours of the original pyronine or 

acridine dye, the conclusion is drawn that the grouping ^>OCN in 
orthoquinonoid dyes exerts the same effect as a cyclic nitrogen atom 
on the colour; also, that in the cyano-compounds, a rearrange¬ 
ment occurs with formation of a para-quinonoid structure. The latter 
view is confirmed by experimental results which are to be published 
later, ^ for example, a striking colour difference exists between 
3:6-diamino- 10-methylacridinium chloride and its 2:7-dimethyl 
derivative, the latter of which is structurally prevented from any 
such rearrangement. D. F. T. 
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Products of the Internal Condensation of Hydrazinedithio- 
carbophenylamide. Max Busch and Wilhelm Schmidt (Ber., 1913, 
46, 2240—2248).—The authors have attempted to prepare a deriv¬ 
ative of aminocarbodi-imide,NHICIN*NE 2 , by the removal of hydrogen 
sulphide from hydrazinedithiocarbophenylamide (e-diphenylthiocarb- 
amylhydrazide), 2N 2 H s (OS*NHPh) 2 , by heating with mercuric oxide 
in alcoholic solution. The product consisted, however, of tefrahydro- 

thiodiazoledianU [dipkmyliminotttrahydrothiodiazole], 

which crystallises in lustrous, white leaflets, m. p. 240°, and can also 
be obtained, together with the anilinothiolthiodiazole described below, 
by maintaining the hydrazide in a fused condition for a few minutes at 
a temperature not exceeding 200° 

The thiodiazole has been previously prepared by Walther (A., 1906, 
i, 831), who assigned to it the formula NPh:CIN*NH # CS*NHPh, 
whilst Freund and Wischewiansky (A., 1894, i, 97), who obtained it 
by the action of carbonyl chloride on the hydrazide, considered it 
to be a phenyliminophenylthiourazole of the constitution 

Walther’s formula is excluded on account of the absence of additive 
properties, whilst Freund and Wischewiansky’s formula is inadmissible 
because the substance does not possess distinct acid properties and is 
not oxidisable to a disulphide. 

Evidence in support of the authors* formula is furnished by the 
behaviour of the thiodiazole on oxidation, whereby a red azo-compound, 

diphmyliminadihydrothiodiazoU, crystallising in stout, 

lustrous, dark violet to brownish-red needles, m. p. 113°, is produced. 
The oxidation is best carried out by heating an alcoholic solution of the 
thiodiazole with hydrochloric acid and amyl nitrite. 

On treatment with nitrous acid the thiodiazole forms a nitrosoamine, 
which is converted by boiling with alcohol or benzene into the above 
azo-compound. That the sulphur atom of the azo-compound is contained 
in the ring is proved by its stability towards mercuric oxide, no action 
taking place even at 140°. 

When boiled with concentrated hydrochloric acid* s-diphenylthio- 
carbamylhydrazide loses aniline, yielding anUinotJriolthiodiazole, 

» §££>***■ 

which crystallises in white needles, and has been previously described 
by Freund and Imgart (A., 1895, i, 400) as a phenylditliiourazole, 

SS> OTh - 

Anilinothiolthiodiazole reacts with methyl iodide and alcoholic 
potassium hydroxide, yielding antiiiiomethylthiolikiodiazole, 

This crystallises in lustrous, colourless, glassy needles or large columns, 
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m. p. 127°, and has also been obtained by the removal of hydrogen 
sulphide from methyl thiocarbanilinodithiocarbazinate, 
SH-C(NPh)-NH-N:0(SH)-SMe. 

AnUinobenzyUMolthiodiazole, C 15 H 1B N s S 2 , prepared in a similar 
manner, using benzyl chloride, forms pale yellow needles, m. p. 141°. 
That the above alkyl derivatives contain an imino-group has been 
shown by the preparation of a nitrosoamine, C q H s ON 4 S 2 , crystallising 
in needles, m. p. 84—85°, by the action of nitrous acid on the methyl 
derivative. 

When heated at 100° with benzyl chloride and alcoholic potassium 
hydroxide, the methyl derivative is converted into benzylanilino- 
methylthiolthiodiazole, C 16 H 1 Pj N 8 S 2 , which forms transparent prisms, 
m. p. 85°, and yields a hydrochloride , m. p. 169°. 

The diacetyl derivative of anilinothiolthiodiazole, m. p. 252°, 
described by Freund and Imgart (loc. cit .), readily loses one of its 
acetyl groups on crystallisation of alcohol. The acetyl group which is 
so readily removed must be attached to the sulphur of the atom, and 
the monoacetiyl derivative, thus formed, accordingly receives the 

“ “ 9^>° :Np h- 

In view of the above results the dithiourazoles described by Freund 
and Imgart must be considered as amino- or imino-tetrabydrothio- 
diazoles, whilst the aminothiourazoles are probably di-iminotetrahydro- 
thiodiazoles. F. B. 

Colour Bases of the Quinoneimide Dyes. I. Friedrich 
Kbhrmann, Ear. Havas, and EuaiiNh Grahdmougin (Ber., 1913, 46, 
2131—2138).—An investigation of the quinoneimide colouring matters, 
whieh brings to light certain analogies with the tiiphenylmethane 
colours. The occurrence of chemical change was detected spectro¬ 
scopically. 

If a solution of safranine in water is treated with alkali and a layer 
of ether placed on the surface, the two red layers exhibit quit ©different 
absorption spectra; the same difference holds for the two layers in the 
case of the alkylated safranines, but the colours of the ether-soluble 
bases are in all cases strikingly similar. As the ammonium bases are 
insoluble in water, the ethereal solutions must contain the imino-base; 
on shaking with water partial hydration occurs, and a portion of the 
imino-base passes from the ether as the azonium base and imparts 
to the water the colour of the original salt. These azonium bases, 
which conduct the electric current, precipitate ferric hydroxide from 
ferric solutions, and aie generally more stable than the analogous 
tripkenylmeth&ne bases, can also be obtained by the action of moist 
silver oxide. The equilibrium NH 2 R + H 2 0-—* NH 3 R*OH also 
shows its effect in the action of much potassium hydroxide, when the 
excess of hydroxyl ion causes practically all the coloured substance to 
pass into the ethereal layer as the imino-base. To the substance 
soluble in water is attributed the structure 

NH 2 -C 6 H 3 < N p h ^ 0;3 ^>(j c H3*N H 2 , 
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258—256°, and NN -diethyl derivative, m. p. 187°. 4: -Diethyl* 
bi&thiohydantom , m. p. 225—226°, forms a brnnum salt, 
C 10 H M O < >N 4 S 8 ,Ba(OH) 2 , 

an N ^dimethyl derivative, m, p“ 216—217°, and NN-dYfi%7 derivative, 
m. p. 154°. O* 8. 

The Anomalies of Urio Acid Solubility (Colloidal Uric 
Acid). Heinrich Schade and E. Boden (Zeitsch, physiol. Chem. t 
19 J 3, 86, 238—243. Compare this vol. s i, 404).—Polemical in 
reply to Iichtwitz (this vol., i, 657). W. D. H. 

Aotion of Hydrazine on the 2 :4-Dichlorophenylhydrazones 
of Ethyl a-Chloro* and a-Amino-glyoxylates and the Decom¬ 
position of Phenylazoacetoacetamide by Chlorine. Formation 
of the 2:4-Dichlorophenylhydrazone of a-Chloroglyoxylamide 
and its Basic Derivatives. Carl Bulow and Peter Nebeb (Ber., 
1913, 46, 2032—2045. Compare this vol., i, 207).—The 2:4 -dickloro- 
phmylhydrazone of a-hydrazinoglyoxylhydrazide, 

C fi H s Ci 2 -NH-N:C(NH-NH 2 )-CO-NH-NH 2 , 
is formed when hydrazine hydrate acts on an alcoholic solution of the 
2 :4-dicblorophenylhydrazone of ethyl a-chloroglyoxylate under definite 
conditions which are fully described in the original. It forms straw- 
yellow leaflets, which rapidly decompose on exposure to air and light, 
which darken at 155°, and have m. p. 160° (decomp.). It gives an 
orange-red colour with cold concentrated sulphuric acid which becomes 
pale, dirty yellow on wanning. When warmed with benzaldehyde in 
alcoholic solution, it yields the corresponding benzylidine derivative, 
C d H 8 OJ 3 -NH*N:C(NH-N:CHPh)*CO-NH-^:CHPh, yellow needles, 
m. p. 218° (decomp.). 

When an alcoholic solution of the 2:4-dicblorophenylhydrazone of 
ethyl a-aminoglyoxylate is warmed with hydrazine hydrate, the 
2 : i-dichloropkmylhydrazone of a-aminoglyoocylhydrazide, 
C 6 H 8 01 2 -2!TH-N:C(NH 2 )*C0*NH‘NH s , 
is obtained in long, pale brown needles, m. p. 230° (decomp.). In 
contrast to the ** hydrazidrazone hydrazide” described above, this 
substance only gives a pale yellow colour with concentrated sulphuric 
acid, from which the conclusion is drawn that the hydrazino-group 
attached to the a-c&rbon atom is the cause of the delicate halochromic 
property. The piesence of the hydrazino-group is established by the 
preparation of the benzylidine derivative, 

0 a H 8 01 2 -NH*N:C(NH^-00-NH*N:CHPh, 
yellow needles. 

The 2 : i-dicMorophenylhydrazone of a-cminoglyoxylacetylhydrazide, 
0 5 H 8 01 a *NH.*NIC(NH 2 ) , 00*jNH*NHAc, is formed when a mixture of 
the 2: Adichlorophenyihydr&zone of ethyl a-aminoglyoxylhydr&zide and 
acetic annydride is allowed to evaporate at the ordinary temperature. 
It forms white crystals, m. p. 233°. Its constitution is established by 
the fact that it does not yield a benzylidine derivative when boiled 
with benzaldehyde in alcoholic solution, and that it immediately yields 
a cloudy solution when sodium nitrite solution is added to a solution 
of it m dilute add. 
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Ad attempt was made to confirm this conclusion in the following 
manner. The 2: bdichlorophenylkydrazone of ethyl a-acetylaminogly - 
oxylate, C 6 H 8 Cl 2 *NH*N!C(NHAc)*C0 3 Efc 1 white needles, m. p. 153° 
after previous softening, was prepared by the action of cold acetic 
anhydride on the 2; 4-dichlorophenylhydrazone of ethyl a-amino- 
glyoxylate. When an alcoholic solution of this substance was warmed 
with hydrazine hydrate, a product , C 10 H 9 O2T 5 CI, white needles, 
m. p. 205°, was obtained, which yielded a bmzyUdme derivative, 

and had the formula (1) 6 3 * ° r 

(2) CgHgOV^-N^-OO'NH-NHj 2 
MeC=N 

and was formed from the intermediate hydrazide, 

c 0 h 8 oi 2 -nh-n:c(nhac)-co-nh-nh 2 . 

The 4 -cMorojrfwnylhydrazone of ethyl a-aminoglyoxylate, 
C 6 H 4 Cl*NH*N:C(NH 2 ) , 00 8 Et, 

is formed by the action of alcoholic ammonia on the 4-chlorophenyl- 
hydrazone of ethyl a-chloroglyoxylate ( loc. tit.). It has m. p. 158°, 
and can be distilled without decomposition. 

The 2 :4-dichlorophenylhydrazone of ethyl a-chloroglyoxylate is best 
obtained by the action of chlorine on a solution of ethyl phenylazo- 
acetoacetate in acetone. The advantage gained by the substitution of 
acetone for chloroform (loc. tit.) is that the mother liquors from one 
preparation can be used as solvent for a succeeding preparation, and 
this procedure has a favourable effect on the yield. 

The 2 : k-dichlorophmylhydrazone of a-chloroglyoxylamide, 

o 6 h 8 ci 2 -nh-n:coi-co-nh 2 , 

m. p. 232°, is obtained when chlorine is passed into a solution of 
phenylazoacetoacetamide in glacial acetic acid or alcohol. It is readily 
soluble in potassium hydroxide. Piperidine converts it into a substance, 
m. p. 136—136*5°, which, at a higher temperature, decomposes suddenly 
with evolution of a volatile oil. With pyridine, it yields pale flesh- 
coloured needles, m. p. 220—221°. Investigation of these compounds 
is not completed. The 2 :4-dichlorophenylhydrazone of ethyl aramino- 
glyoxylamide, previously described (loc. tit.), is more conveniently 
obtained by the action of cold alcoholic ammonia on the above amide, 
and has m, p. 176° instead of 170° as previously given. It forms a 
platinichloride, crystallising in small, yellow octabedra, reduces boiling 
gold chloride solution, and gives a mirror with cold ammoniacal silver 
nitrate. 

The 2 :4 -dichlorophenylhydrazone of a-hydrazbioglyoxylamide, 

o 6 h 8 ovnh-n:c(nh-n h 2 )-oo-nh 2 , 

is obtained by the action of hydrazine hydrate on an alcoholic solution 
of the 2:4-dichlorophenylhydrazone of a-chloroglyoxylamide. It has 
m. p. 157°, and gives an orange coloration with concentrated sulphuric 
acid. With an alcoholic solution of benzaldehyde, it yields the 
corresponding benzylidme derivative, 

C 6 H 8 OJ 2 *NH-N:C(NH-N:OHPh)-CO-NH 2 , 
yellow needles, m. p. 205°. 

In order to determine which of the two amino-groups in the 2:4-di- 

3 p 2 
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chlorophenylhydrazone of a-aminoglyoxylamide is more loosely held, 
this substance was energetically treated with an excess of hydrazine 
hydrate, when the 2 :4-dichlorophenylhydrazone of a-amiuoglyoxyl- 
hydrazide was obtained, thus showing the amino-group of the -CONH 2 
radicle to be the moie readily replaceable* H. W. 

Azo-dyes Derived from 2-Hydroxy-3 -naphthoic Acid. 
Anukul Chandea Siecar and Edwin Rot Watson^. Sog. Ghem . Ind. 9 
1913, 32, 642—644).—Cn a previous paper (A., 1912, i, 1037) the 
authors have described attempts to prepare dyes similar in constitution 
to benzeneazosalicylic acid, which would possess the same all-round 
fastness as this dye, but with the colour deepened to red, violet, blue 
or black. These attempts were not, however, successful as the colour 
was deepened towards maroon and brown, instead of towards violet 
and blue as desired. Since many azo-dyes of not more complicated 
structure possess the desired shades, the authors have examined a list 
of the well-known azo-dyes prepared from naphtholsulphonic acids, 
from which they are led to the conclusion that the relative position 
of the hydroxyl- and chromophore-group is the determining factor 
in the colour of the dye, the orlAo-position favouring red, violet, and 
blue shades, and the y^aro-position giving brown shades. A series of 
dyes have therefore been prepared by coupling diazonium salts with 
2-hydroxy-3-naphthoic acid, the hydroxyl group thus being in the 
ortho-position to the azo-group. The shades obtained are very satis¬ 
factory, including fiery-red, claret, cherry-red, brownish-purple, bluish- 
purple and black. The dyeings on chrome-mordanted wool are quite 
satisfactory as regards fastness to light and acid test, but are not so 
resistant to soaping, alkalis, and milling as they were expected to be. 

Naphthalene-a-l-azo-2-hydroxy-S-naphthoic acid, prepared from 
diazotised a-naphthylamine and 2-hydroxy-3-naphthoic acid, forms 
greenish-red, rhombic prisms, m. p. 236°, whereas Mohlau and Kriebel 
(A,, 1896, i, 242) gave m. p. about 182°. 
m-Xylme -1 -azo’%hydroxy-Z-naphihoic acid, 

O 6 H 3 Me 2 -N:N-C 10 H,(OH)-OO 2 H, 
crystallises in deep red needles, m. p. 240—242°, 
^EtfioxybenzMie-l-azo-Z-hydroxy-S-naphthoic acid , 

OEt*C 6 H 4 *N IN * O 10 H fi (OH) • C0 2 H, 

deep red, needle-shaped crystals with green refiex,*has m. p. 231° after 
softening at a somewhat lower temperature. 
m-ffltrobenzem-1 ~azo-2~hydr(>xy*2~7iaphthoic acid , 

no 2 -o 6 h 4 -n:n-c 10 h 6 (oh)*oo 2 h, 

prepared from diazotised m-nitroaniline and 2-hydroxy-3-naphthoic 
acid, separates from nitrobenzene in beautiful red needles, which do 
not melt at 276°. The corresponding dye from y?-nitroaniline forms 
fine hair-like, red needles, which do not melt at 285°. 
Bermneazobentme-l-azo-Z-hydroxy-Z-mpfithoic acid , 
NPh:N-O 6 H 4 -N:N-O 10 H 5 (OH)-CO 2 H, 
is formed when a diazotised solution of jp-aminoazobenzene (Hewitt, 
T., 1909, 95,1394) is dropped into an alkaline solution of 2-hydroxy-3- 
naphthoic acid. It crystallises in magenta-red needles with a green 
reflex and does not melt below 275°. 
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Diazotised disulphonaphthalene-/3-azo-a-naphthylamine combines with 
an alkaline solution of 2-hydroxy-3-naphthoic acid to yield the sodium 
salt of duulpkonaphihdUne-fazonaphtJmene-a-l-cizo-S'hydroxy-S-naphth- 
oio acid , O 10 H 5 (SO 8 Na) 2 -N:N-O 30 H 6 -N:N-O 10 H 5 (OH);CO 2 lTa, which 
could not be converted into the free acid by boiling with any 
mineral acid, and forms a black powder. Similarly, sodium benzidine - 
bi8‘\-(azo-%hydroxy-$-napktkoate\ C 12 H g [N!N’C 10 H 6 (OH)• C0 2 Na] 2 , is 
prepared by coupling a diazotised solution of benzidine with an alkaline 
solution of 2-hydroxy-3-naphthoic acid. It forms a green powder 
from which the corresponding free acid is not obtained by means of 
boiling mineral acids. 

The colorations produced when the dyes are dissolved in alkalis or 
in concentrated sulphuric acid together with the shades produced on 
unmordanted or chrome-mordanted wool are also described. H. W. 

Azo-colouring Matters of Phenyl&ooxazoione. Andr£ 
Meyer ( Oompt . rend., 1913, 156, 1992—1995. Compare A., 1911, i, 
341).—As the azo-derivatives previously prepared by the author 
(i loc . cit.) contained no salt-forming groups and so were unsuited for 
dyeing purposes, he has now obtained various compounds chemically 
suitable for dyes, and has compared them with the corresponding 
pyrazolone compounds. 

Sodium phenylisooxazoloneazobenzene-p-sulphonate, 
C 9 H a 0 2 lfr-N 2 -0 6 H 4 -S0 8 lSra,2H 2 0, 

golden-yellow spangles, obtained by applying a diazotised solution of 
sulphanilic acid, dyes silk golden-yellow in a bath containing acetic 
acid. 

Sodium phenyliBOoxazoloneazo-m-xylen&o-stdphonate, an orange, crys¬ 
talline powder, with 2H 2 0, dyes silk and wool a deep orange-yellow. 

Sodium phenylisooxazolone -1 - azonaphthalene - 4 - sulphonate forms 
orange-brown spangles with 2H a O; it dyes silk and wool a reddish- 
maroon. 

Sodium phenylisooxazoloneS-azonaphthalene-2 : Q-disufphonate, orange 
crystals with 2H 2 0. 

The following substantive dyes were prepared by combining a 
molecule of a tetrazotised solution of benzidine with a molecule of 
phenyltsooxazolone, and subsequently coupling the free diazo-radicle 
with a molecule of a phenol or an amine. 

Sodium phenylisooxazoloneazodipkenylazonaphthylaminesulphonate, 
O 9 H 6 O 2 N-N 2 *O ? H 4 *O 6 H 4 *N 2 -C 10 H 6 (NH 2 )*SO 8 Na, obtained by applying 
naphthionic acid for the second coupling reaction, has a red colour 
changing to blue on addition of acid; it dyes cotton a scarlet-red. 

Sodium phenylisooxazoloneazchQ-ditolylazoA-amvno^-naphthol-Z : 6-cfi- 
stdphonate is a reddish-violet powder, changed to bluish-violet by a 
mineral acid, which dyes a deep violet. 

Sodium phenylisooxazoloneazodiani8ylazo-8-amino-l-naphthol~3 : 5-di- 
sulpkonaie dyes fabric violet. 

Sodium pkmylisooxazoloneazodiphenylazosalicylate is a deep brown 
powder, which dyes cotton orange. 

The above dyes are not nearly as fast to light as the pyrazole 
analogues, the substantive colours being even less stable than the 
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acid colours mentioned first; ultraviolet radiation affected the colours 
much more rapidly than ordinary light. The replacement of the 
imino-group in such compounds by an oxygen atom evidently provokes 
a weakening towards photochemical influence according with the 
lessening in stability towards ordinary chemical agents. D. F. T. 

Existence of Phenyldi-imide. Stepan Goldschmidt (iter., 1913, 
46, 2300. Compare this vol., i, 768).—In ethereal solution p-bromo- 
phenyldi-imide decomposes mainly into p-bromobenzene and nitrogen; 
quinol and a small amount of a colourless, crystalline substance are 
also produced in the decomposition. F, B. 

The Density and Volume of Some Protein Solutions. 
Amedeo Herlitzka (Zeitsch. Chetn. Ind. Kolloid, 1913, 12, 309).— 
Polemical (compare Chick and Martin, this vol., i, 40; Herlitzka, 
A., 1910, ii, 1013 ; Gayda, A., 1912, i, 399). J. F. 8. 

Changes in the Physical Condition of Colloids. XV. 
Electrochemical Investigations on Acid Protein. Kaiohibo 
Manabe and Joh. Matula (. Biochem . Zeitsch., 1913, 62, 369—408).— 
The investigations are a continuation of those of Pauli. The present 
authors have been chiefly concerned in the determination of the 
diminution o! hydrogen and ohlorine ion concentration when hydro- 
chloric acid is added to carefully dialysed solutions of proteins. The 
hydrogen ion concentrations were determined in the ordinary manner, 
with the employment of a shaking electrode devised by Pauli, which is 
figured in the text. The chlorine ion concentration was determined by 
shaking the solution under investigation with calomel and mercury, 
and preparing from this mixture a calomel electrode in the ordinary 
way. The E.M,F\ was determined when this was balanced against a 
calomel electrode containing a definite concentration of potassium 
chloride (iV/10 or N). A figure is given in which tli e E.Af.F. pro¬ 
duced is plotted against the hydrogen ion exponent of the mixture 
under investigation measured against both N and if/lO-potassium 
chloride. The form of vessel used for these investigations is also 
figured in the text. In the cases of albumins, or ox-serum, the addition 
of acids up to a concentration of O'OBiV’ is accompanied by an increased 
binding of the free hydrogen atoms; there are, however, only a relatively 
small number of chlorine ions bound at the same time, and an equality 
between the hydrogen and chlorine ions bound is only reached 
in higher concentrations of the acids. If the difference between 
the bound chlorine and hydrogen ions is plotted against the hydro¬ 
chloric acid concentration, it will be found that it gradually reaches a 
maximum and then falls. The maximum corresponds with the 
maximum of viscosity of the mixture. These results are in accordance 
with the theory of Pauli, according to whom an albumin hydrochloride 
is formed, which dissociates in solution giving rise to albumin and 
chlorine ions; the high viscosity of the solutions is due to the former. 
With the addition of increasing amounts of hydrochloric acid, the 
ionic dissociation of the albumin salt is depressed, and the viscosity 
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diminishes; an equality between the bound chlorine and hydrogen ions 
is then also gradually attained. The whole of the hydrogen ions 
added are never completely bound, and the amount of hydrolytic dis¬ 
sociation of the albumin salt has therefore also been ascertained. For 
this purpose, the hydrogen ion concentration was determined in an ox- 
serum solution containing 0*02iV-hydrochloric acid in undiluted con¬ 
dition and when diluted with twice and four times its bulk of water. 
From the numbers obtained, it was calculated that the hydrolytic dis¬ 
sociation amounted to 4*4% in the twice diluted solution, and to 15*3% 
in the four times diluted solution. The results obtained with gelatin 
are somewhat different to those obtained with albumins. In this case, 
there is but little binding of the chlorine ions, even in higher concen¬ 
trations of acids; the explanation offered in this case is, that the 
chloride is strongly dissociated even in presence of a large excess of 
acid. This does not, however, explain the diminution of the viscosity 
in the higher concentrations ; it is suggested that the acid causes, in this 
case, a degradation of the protein. The effect of the addition of salts 
to the acid protein solutions was also investigated. This addition 
causes a small increase in the bound hydrogen ions in low concentra¬ 
tions of acids (0‘005iT-HCl). Such an increase cannot, however, be 
detected with certainty in the higher concentrations. It is assumed 
that in this case the salt attaches itself to the acid protein by means 
of accessory valencies. The actions possible in this case are discussed 
in some detail. S. B. S. 

The Tyrosine Content of Proteins. Otto Folin and Willey 
Dekis («/. Biol. Chem., 1913, 14, 457—458).—Polemical. A reply 
to Abderhalden and Fuchs (this voL, i, 409). The authors insist that 
their tyrosine figures are more correct than those hitherto recorded. 

W. D. H. 

The Factors Concerned in the Solution and Precipitation of 
Euglobulin. (Miss) Habbiette Chick (Biochem. J. } 1913, 7, 
318—340).-—Re-determination of the isoelectric point of euglobulin 
shows that it coincides with the point of most rapid agglutination, 
namely, at a hydrogen ion concentration of about 3 x 10~ 4 normal. 
Solution and dispersion of euglobulin by electrolysis is influenced by 
the nature (especially the valency) of the constituent ions. There are 
two general types: (1) electrical type of solution in which the 
dispersion is accompanied by the acquisition of an electric charge by 
the protein molecules; and (2) molecular type in which the dissolved 
protein is electrically neutral. 

When euglobulin is denaturated by heat, it no longer possesses the 
property of forming the molecular type of solution. The reaction of 
acid and alkaline solutions of euglobulin is greatly affected by the 
addition of electrolytes; the influence of electrolytes in causing preci¬ 
pitation is affected by changes in reaction. Euglobulin in common 
with caseinogen and vegetable globulins presents an interesting 
analogy with heat denaturated protein, but differs from it in its 
capacity to form solutions with electrolytes in which the protein 
particles are electrically neutral. W. D. H. 
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Do Gliadin and Zein Yield Lysine on Hydrolysis ? Titomas 
B. Osborne and Charles S. Leavensworth (J. Biol. Chew 3 913, 14, 
481—487).—Small quantities of lysine (as picrate) were separated 
from the hydrolytic products of gliadin from wheat which had been 
prepared with great care. Zein yielded none. W. D. H. 

Phonoporphyrin, a New Degradation Product of Hsemin. 
Oscar Piloty and Hermann Pink ( Ber. 9 1913, 46, 2020—2026).—In 
continuation of their work on the molecular size of hsemin and 
hsemoglobin (A., 1912, i, 923), the authors have further investigated 
the reduction of hsemin by hydrogen iodide, and have shown that, in 
addition to mesoporphyrin, a second substance, phonoporphyrin , may 
be isolated, and that the total weight of products thus obtained is 
90% of that theoretically derivable from hsemin. Their previous 
conclusion that the molecular weight of hsemin is 1303 is thus con¬ 
firmed. The occurrence of phonoporphyrin among the decomposition 
products of hsemin seems to have been previously observed by Nencki 
and Zaleski (A., 1901, i, 434), Zaleski (A., 1903, i, 217), and Fischer 
and Meyer-Betz (this vol., i, 111), but the substance was not further 
investigated. 

When hsemin is boiled with glacial acetic acid, hydriodic acid 
(D 1*96), red phosphorus and a little water, and the mixture, after 
removal of phosphorus, poured into a large bulk of water, a mixture 
of mesoporphyrin and phonoporphyrin is obtained from which the 
former may be removed by repeated extraction with large quantities 
of boiling dilute hydrochloric acid. The residual phonoporphyrin, 
after purification by solution in sodium hydroxide and precipitation 
with acetic acid, consists of a dark brown, amorphous powder, analyses 
of which agree most nearly with the formula ^84-^36^7^4 0r 

^ 86 ^ 40 ^ 7 ^ 4 * 

It is not obtained when mesoporphyrin is acted on by hydrogen iodide 
under the above conditions, and hence cannot be formed as an 
intermediate product of the formation of mesoporphyrin from hsemin. 

When boiled with 9% methyl alcoholic hydrochloric acid, phono¬ 
porphyrin yields the corresponding methyl ester, C 36 H 40 O 7 N 4 or 
Css* C 44 O r N 4 , which forms minute, brown particles showing no distinct 
crystalline form, and does not soften at 223°. The similarly prepared 
ethyl ester, CggH 44 0 7 N 4 or C 40 H 48 O 7 N 4 , decomposes at 255°. 

Oxidation of phonoporphyrin m sulphuric acid solution with chromic 
acid gives methylethylmaleinimide and haematic acid, 0 8 H 9 0 4 N. 

H. W. 

Histone and its Preparation. Walter H. Eddy (Biochem. Bull , 
1913, 2, 419—440).—Histone, obtained by precipitating aqueous 
extracts of thymus with ammonia, is different from that obtained by 
saturation with. sodium chloride. The former is not soluble in water, 
and contains more nitrogen; the latter is soluble in water, and 
contains combined chlorine. 

The preliminary use of alcohol to precipitate histone and the other 
proteins in the glands is preferable to direct water-extx action. Bang's 
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contention that ammonia does not precipitate histone in the absence of 
salts is incorrect; their presence, however, facilitates the process 

W. D. H. 

Chondroitin sulphuric Acid. Phcebus A. Leyene and Frederick 
B. La Forge (J. Biol. Chem. f 1913,15,155—160).—For the first time 
all the components of this acid were isolated and identified ; they aie 
those assumed on indirect evidence by Schmiedeberg, namely, sulphuric 
aciil, acetic acid, glycosamine and glycuronic acid. Schmiedeberg’s 
view of the molecular structure of the molecule needs revision, and 
the new formula is set out in full. It assumes a glucosidic union of 
two chondrosin molecules, which explains the reason why chondrosin 
is a reducing agent, and chondroitin-sulphuric acid is not. 

W. D. H. 

Sphingomyelin. I. The Presence of Lignoceric Acid 
among the Hydrolytic Products of Sphingomyelin. Phoebus 
A. Levene (J. Biol. Chem ., 1913, 15, 153—154).—Thudichum 
considered that the principal fatty acid in sphingomyelin was isomeric 
with stearic acid. This is not so; the acid in question has the 
composition C 24 H 48 0 2 , melts at 81°, and forms an ethyl ester melting 
at 55—56°; hence it is lignoceric acid. W. D. H. 

The Components of Sphingomyelin. Ph<ebus A. Levene (J. 
Beeper. Med. } 1913, 18, 679—680).—By the hydrolysis of this 
phosphatide the author has obtained in addition to lignoceric acid 
(preceding abstract) a base, C^E^OgN, which is isolated in the form 
of its sulphate, m. p. 225°. S. B. S. 

Myokynine. Dankwart Ackermann (Zeitsch. Biol., 1913, 61, 
373—378. Compare this vol., i, 181).—Myokynine may be prepared 
from horse as well as from dog muscle. Myokynine dichloride from 
the dog muscle has [a]© -11'09°, that from horse muscle has 
[a]j> ~ 13*5°. 

Myokynine can be esterified by means of ethyl alcohol and dry 
hydrogen chloride; it accordingly contains a carboxyl group. It does 
not give a pyirole reaction when distilled with zinc dust. Since au 
unbranebed chain of four carbons in presence of basic nitrogen usually 
forms pyrrole under these conditions, the presence of such a grouping 
in myokynine is doubtful. B. F. A. 

Did Von Wittich Antedate Ostwald in the Definition of 
Bnayme Action? William N. Berg (Biochem. Bull ., 1913, 2, 
441—445).—Quotations from von Wittich’s writings of 1872—i show 
that his conception of enzyme action was much the same as that of 
Ostwald. He was probably also the first to describe the adsorption of 
pepsin by solid proteins, such as fibrin. Abderhalden and others who 
have utilised the method of recent years have not referred to this. 

W. D. H. 
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Amyloolaetic Aotion of Malt and the Reaction of the 
Medium. Henri van: Laer (8$A Inter . Cong. App . Chem., 1912, 
14, 203—213).—-The influence of the addition of varying quantities 
of acid and alkali on malt extracts of different origin has been 
studied. 

The inhibition resulting from the presence of an excess of acid or 
alkali is due to the formation of an inactive compound between the 
enzyme and the acid or alkali. The diminution in the activity of 
diastase acting in presence of an excess of hydrogen or hydroxyl ions 
is due to three principal causes: (1) The destruction of a portion of the 
enzyme—this is non-reversible; (2) the temporary inactivity of part of 
the enzyme; (3) the increase in the activity due to the disappearance of 
some of the ions due to the influence of the steadiers (buffers). 

Diastase has an amphoteric character, and its specific properties 
depend on both the acid and basic groups which it contains. 

E. F. A. 

The Nature of Diastase (Amylase). Henri van Laer (Butt. 
Acad. Roy. Belg., 1913, 395—451).—A critical examination of 
previous work on the nature of diastase leads to the conclusion that 
the enzyme converting soluble starch into maltose is to be regarded 
as constituted by the association of a colloidal organic nitrogen 
compound with electrolytes, so allowing the former to act as a 
catalytic agent, provided always that the reaction of the medium is 
defined within narrow limits. 

Diastase as it exists in cereals differs from the enzyme as used in 
solution. In the cereal, it is partly present as an insoluble zymogen 
in combination with protein substances which are capable of attack 
by pepsin; in solution, the enzyme is free and unaltered either by 
papain or pepsin. 

The organic complement of diastase is digested by a solution of 
pepsin in hydrochloric acid. It is also modified by phosphotungstic 
acid like other proteins. 

In solutions of diastase the dissolved matter is the more active as 
the amount of nitrogen in solution increases. The amount of 
pentosan present bears no relation to the activity of the enzyme. 
The conclusions are confirmed by extracting powdered diastase with 
successive equal amounts of water. 

In dried preparations the enzyme slowly becomes inactive. 

The nitrogen complement of diastase behaves as an amphoteric 
substance. 

The mineral matter is essential for activity, but there is a 
maximum in the amount of neutral salts, above which any further 
increase will not cause increased enzyme activity. 

At present all the established facts relative to the dynamics of 
diastatic action are best interpreted on the basis of the properties of 
emulsoids. K F. A. 

The Relationship Between the Active and Inactive 
Condition of a Ferment and its Surface Tension. M. J. 
Grahenizki (Biochem. Zeitach., 1913, 52,;142—154).—'Taka-diastase 
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solutions, as the author has already shown, partly recover the activity 
which has been lost by heating when they are kept. It is now 
shown that the surface-tensions of the solutions diminish on heating, 
but again increase on keeping. From these facts, the conclusion is 
drawn, that there is a connexion between the fermentative activity 
of a solution and its surface tension. S. B* S. 

Saccharification of Starch by Koji Diastase in Presence of 
Acids and Salts. F. Ando (8th Inter . Cong. App . Ckem ., 1912, 14, 
13—24).—Experiments made with an extractof Koji diastase and potato 
starch in presence of a variety of mineral salts and acids are desonbed. 
The presence of neutral and acid salts, with the exception of acid 
calcium phosphate, is up to a certain point favourable to the enzyme. 
Excess of the salts retards action except in the case of manganese 
salts. 

Alkaline salts, with the exception of potassium phosphate, retard 
the saccharification. Small quantities of mineral acids accelerate 
action; organic acids uniformly retard it. Action takes place in 
solutions of 30% alcohol. E. F. A. 

Some Conditions Affecting the Aotivity and Stability of 
Certain Ferments. John H. Long and William A. Johnson 
(•71 Amer. Ckem. Soc. t 1913, 35, 895—913).—It is suggested that for 
diastasic comparisons, the starch paste should be made from starch 
prepared in the laboratory from sound ripe potatoes, and subsequently 
well washed. In experiments in which 0*1 gram of sodium chloride 
was present in each 100 c.c. of digesting mixture, it was found that 
amylolytic activity is greatest when about 25 mg. of sodium hydrogen 
carbonate are also added; sodium hydrogen carbonate in larger 
quantity retards the action without destroying any of the ferment, 
whilst the addition of sufficient add to neutralise the hydrogen 
carbonate destroys the ferment at once. Glycerol extracts of the 
pancreas are very stable, but rapidly lose amylotic power after dilution, 
especially if kept at 40°; the presence of traces of sodium chloride 
exerts a considerable protecting effect. Experiments with the glycerol 
extract indicate that the pancreatic diastase is exceedingly sensitive 
towards even traces of mineral acid, such as hydrochloric acid, but 
that salt again exerts a protecting action; the effect of the acid, which 
is more marked than that of alkali, is probably due to immediate 
destruction of the enzyme, as neutralisation fails to restore the original 
activity. D. F, T. 

The Nature of Enzyme Action. III. The Synthetic Action of 
Enzymes. William M. Bayliss (7. Physiol , 1913,46,236—266).— 
Reactions in the system glycerol, dextrose, glycerol-glucoside and water, 
as accelerated by emulsin, follow the laws deduced from mass action for 
an equilibrium in a leversible system, catalysed by a single enzyme. The 
equilibrium position is the same from whichever end it is approached; 
the gluco&ide produced is the /3-form, and the same which is hydrolysed 
by emulsin. The reaction-rate is directly proportional (not linear, how- 
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ever) to the concentration of the enzyme. The final equilibrium is 
independent of this concentration. 

Brailsford Robertson's u synthesis of paranuclein by pepsin ” is not a 
synthesis, nor is it produced by pepsin \ the substance formed is not 
paianudein. It is a colloidal precipitation, and has no connexion with 
enzyme action. 

Apparent deviations from the law illustrated should be properly 
investigated, and the reasons for divergence sought. It is unwise to 
invent new enzymes to explain difficulties. W. D. H. 

The Lipases Contained in Pancreatic Cysts. Konrad 
Bournot ( Biochem. Zeitsch., 1913, 52, 155—171).—The lipases from 
the fluids of pancreatic cysts are similar to other animal lipases. The 
liquids can be filtered through paper without loss of lipolytic activity. 
This continually diminishes if the liquid is kept, but the residue 
obtained by evaporation at 20° preserves its lipolytic activity. Acids 
inhibit the lipolytic action, but alkalis in very low concentrations 
accelerate it. With small quantities of fluids (0*05—0*2 c.c.) there is 
a direct proportionality between the amount of enzyme and the fat 
saponified. For larger quantities of ferment the formula of Schiitz 
and Arrhenius hold good. The Schiitz law and Arrhenius' equation 
also agree with the time relations in fat hydrolysis and the oleic acid- 
glycerol fat synthesis within certain limits. Still better agreement is 
obtained, however, with the employment of contents calculated from 
the adsorption isotherm K=*XjE m . The maximal hydrolysis of triolein 
obtained was 93*5%, and the maximal synthesis in the presence of excess 
of glycerol was 42% of the oleic acid. S. B. S. 

The Lipase of Chelidonium Seeds. Konrad Bournot {Biochem. 
ZeitscL , 1913,52,172—205).—Like the ricinus lipase, the chelidonium 
lipase is insoluble in water, but is, to a large extent, soluble 
in the oils extracted by ether from the seeds. It is also somewhat 
soluble in a mixture of oleic acid and alcohol. Whereas, however, 
the ricinus lipase acts most readily on addition of acids, the 
chelidonium ferment acts best in the presence of water alone. 
Even A T /5 0-ace tic acid has an inhibitory effect on its action. The 
maximal hydrolysis obtained was 92—95%. The lipases of ricinus 
and chelidonium are similar, in -that they do not readily hydrolyse 
the esters of the monohydroxy-alcohols. As the molecular weights 
of the fatty acids increase, the esters are more rapidly attacked 
by the chelidonium lipase; thus, wobutyl oleate and amyl palmitate 
undergo hydrolysis to the extent of 15—33%. The lipase, further¬ 
more, can cause a rapid and almost complete synthesis of the esters of 
the higher fatty acids, which action is in marked contrast to the less 
complete hydrolysis of the same esters caused by the ferment. Possibly 
the larger quantities of water have an inhibitory action when the 
water of the substrate cannot form an emulsion. The isobutyl oleate 
synthesis accords with a unimolecular reaction, and there is a direct 
proportionality between the rate and quantity of enzyme present. 
The maximal synthesis is 92%. The maximal triolein synthesis is 
.47—50%. In the latter cases, the same final] equilibrium is obtained 
in synthesis and hydrolysis, The final equilibrium here will depend 
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on the amount of water present. The seeds can be heated for fifteen 
minutes at 100° without any very marked deterioration of the 
ferment. S. B. S. 

Action of Boric Acid on Zymase; Comparison with the 
Action of Phosphates. Henri Agulhon (Gompt. rend., 1913, 156, 
1855—1858).—The author has previously shown (A., 1909, i, 621) 
that borie acid is remarkably inactive towards diastases in general, and 
has examined its action on zymase. For this purpose, sucrose or 
dextrose was mixed with a constant quantity of zymase in the presence 
of varying amounts of boric acid, the course of the reaction being 
followed by determining from time to time the loss in weight due to 
the carbon dioxide evolved. The inhibiting action of boric acid is 
observable even with only 10 mg. of acid per 100 c.c., whilst with one 
gram of acid per 100 c.c. fermentation is no longer possible. Ou the 
other hand, living yeast derived from the same source is capable of 
fermenting a portion of the sugar supplied to it even in the presence of 
boric acid of the concentration 2 in 100, from which it appears that the 
membrane presents contact of the boric acid with the zymase. 

The inhibiting action of boric acid cannot be attributed solely to its 
acidity, since monosodium phosphate, which possesses the same degree 
of acidity as boric acid, exerts a slight favouring action. The nature 
of the electronegative radicle is also important. Tnis is shown by a 
series of comparative experiments with borax, trisodium phosphate, 
trisodium citrate, and sodium carbonate, in which only the borax is 
found to have a marked inhibiting effect. This effect is, however, less 
than that observed with boric acid, so that it appears that the favouring 
action of the alkali compensates in some measure the inhibiting action 
of the electronegative radicle. H. W. 


Physiological Chemistry 


The Work Done by the Lungs at Low Oxygen Pressures. 
Archibald Y. Hill (Proo. physiol . Soc ., 1913, xxvii—xxvni; J . 
Physiol 46). —By calculation, from .known data, of the work done by 
the lungs in secreting oxygen (if Haldane's views are accepted) it is 
found that the work done per minute by the lungs is only 
0*8 cal. If therefore the lung cells can secrete oxygen at all, 
and if they be assumed to possess an “ efficiency ” in performing the 
mechanical work of oxygen secretion of only 20%, they should, 
nevertheless, be well able to perform this work with an activity no 
greater per gram than that of the body as a whole. W. D. H. 

Carbon Dioxide Excretion Resulting from Muscular Work 
following Forced Breathing. George O. Higley ( Biochew . Bull., 
1913, 2, 390—392).—The sudden inciease in the excretion of 
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carbon dioxide after the beginning of work is due to better ventila¬ 
tion of the lungs; the continuation of the increase is due to venti¬ 
lation of the blood and tissues also. After forced breathing, followed 
by muscular work, the new rate of excretion is sharply defined; 
the further increase as the result of work is not so prompt, and 
comes on gradually. Some differences of detail occur according to 
the duration of the forced breathing. W. D. H. 

The Influence of Barometrio Pressure on the Excretion of 
Carbon Dioxide in Man. G. 0, Higley (Biochm. Bull 1913, 2, 
393 —402).—The degree of influence of barometric pressure on the 
excretion of carbon dioxide differs in different subjects. It is 
evidently a minor factor, the effect of which is liable to be masked 
by other influences, diet, exercise, etc. W. D. H. 

The Effect of Altitude on Mesectic Curves. Joseph Barcroft 
(Proa, physiol. £oc., 1913, xxx—xxxi; J. Physiol , 46).—In subjects 
at rest living at a high altitude there is a reduced carbon dioxide 
tension in the blood, and acidosis. These so nearly balance each 
other that the dissociation curve remains mesectic (that is, normal). 
This statement is illustrated by the necessary data and calculations. 

W. D. H. 

The Belation of the Blood-salts to Cardiao Contraction. 
Ernest G. Martin (Amer. J . ;1913, 32, 1(55—183).—Oalcmm 

and sodium are not regarded as antagonistic, but each has a 
definite function. Calcium promotes (as Howell stated) the conver¬ 
sion of stable into unstable energy-yielding material; sodium (as 
proposed by Lingle) serves as the immediate stimulus to bring about 
the actual dissociation, and so to initiate the heart-beat. Neither is 
an exclusive agent; the preparation of dissociable material is much 
hampered by the accumulation of waste products, and is therefore 
aided by abundant supplies of oxygen or by sodium carbonate; 
carbon dioxide in moderate quantities, and perhaps sugar, act as 
direct stimulants to cardiac tissue much as sodium acts. 

W. D. H. 

Haemolysis by Silicic Acid. M. Libbers {Arch. Hygvnt, 1913, 
80, 43—65).—In the system blood+silicic acid + complement, 
haemolysis often takes place. The silicic acid cannot, however, 
always replace an ordinary amboceptor. Certain complements show 
the same complementing action towards sheep corpuscles charged 
with silica as towards the same corpuscles charged with an ordinary 
amboceptor. The more coarsely colloidal or turbid solutions of 
silica cause agglutination, and the blood does not then lake so 
readily when treated with the complement. The ordinary immune 
amboceptor in the original Wassermann reaction cannot be 
replaced by silica. S. B. S. 

Lipolytic Action of the Blood. Francis H. Thiele {Biochm. J., 
1913, 7, 275—286),—Blood and chyle contain an enzyme which can 
hydrolyse lecithin, bub nob neutral fat. When blood and chyle fat 
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are incubated together, the neutral fat forms an absorption com¬ 
pound with the protein, and is then non-extractable by ether. This 
compound can be broken up by peptic digestion, by alcohol, and by 
heating. The formation of the complex occurs in the corpuscles; 
serum has no such effect. It is not due to haemoglobin, and is 
probably brought about by an enzyme. W. D. H. 

Variations in Glycsemia during Inanition. Henry Bierry 
and (Mile.) Luoie Fandard ( Compt . rend., 1913, 156, 2010—2013).— 
The authors have already shown (this vol., i, 426) that the injection 
of adrenaline can induce perturbations in the glycaemia of an 
animal, and now bring evidence of the considerable effect on the 
content of sugar in the blood of dogs caused by inanition. The 
quantity of free sugar is fairly constant for the first twelve days, 
then may occasionally increase considerably, but finally decreases. 
The combined sugar, which is liberated on hydrolysis, commences 
to increase in quantity about the twelfth day and continues to 
increase until death. D. F. T. 

The Action of the Thromboplastic Substance in the Clotting 
of Blood. F. W. MacRae and #A. jG. tSchnaok (Amer. J. Physiol ., 
1913, 32, 211—218).—Calcium-free (oxalated) peptone plasma may 
be made to clot by the addition of calcium-free solutions of 
thromboplastic substance (kephalin), provided the excess of oxalate 
is removed by dialysis. The action of the kephalin is demonstrated 
more easily if some thrombin is added previously to the dialysed 
oxalate plasma in an amount insufficient in itself to overcome the 
effect of antithrombin. This result is opposed to the theory of 
Morawitz that the thromboplastic substance acts as a kinase in 
conjunction with calcium, but accords with Howell’s view that 
kephalin facilitates clotting by neutralising antithrombin. 

W. D. H. 


Blood-relationship of Animals as Displayed in the Com¬ 
position of the Serum-proteins. II. A Comparison of the 
Sera of Ox, Sheep, Hog, Goat, Dog, Cat, and Guinea-pig with 
Respect to their Content of Various Proteins. J. Homer 
Woolsey (J . Biol*Chew 1913, 14, 433—439)—The following tabic 
summarises the average results obtained: 

Percentage of the total pioteins in the sera of 

Guinea- 



Ox. 

Sheep. 

Hog. 

Goat. 

Dog. 

Cat. 

Pi* 

“ Insolubleglobulin... 

81 

6-4 

6*0 

6*5 

7*7 

6*5 

4*2 

Total globulin... 

29*0 

17*0 

36*0 

22*0 

18*0 

30*0 

16*0 

Total albumin . 

70'0 

82*0 

64*0 

75*0 

81*0 

69*0 

84 0 


W. D. H. 


The Activation of Blood-serum. Cornelts A Pbkelharing 
(Zsitsch. physiol. Ohem. 9 1913, 85, 341—345).—When blood-serum U 
kept, its power to coagulate fibrinogen lessens. Morawitz attributes 
this to a change of thrombin into a metathrombin. Such serum 
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can be reactivated by adding alkali, and then neutralising; the 
author advances the view that the loss of activity is due to the 
development of inhibitory substances, and that these are destroyed 
by alkali. He also disagrees with Landsberg, who legards the loss 
ot activity as due to adsorption of the thrombin by the serum 
pioteins; and quote experiments to support his view. Among other 
things proved is the fact that dialysis of the serum removes the 
inhibitory substance or substances. Activated serum on keeping 
loses its activity more rapidly than serum which has not been 
treated with alkali. W. D. H. 

The Digestive Enzymes of Gold- and Warm-blooded 
Animals. I. The Pepsin of the Hake and Dog. A. Rakogzy 
(ZeiUch, physiol, Chem„ 1913, 85, 349—371).—The repsin <f hike 
and dog are not identical, but show the following differences: Hake 
pepsin digests fibrin, serum protein, and caseinogen well, but it is 
less active Howards edestin, and especially towards egg-albumin and 
elastm than dog s pepsin. Hake pepsin is adapted to work at a 
lower acidity than dog's pepsin; there are also differences in milk- 
cuidling power, adsorption by elastin, velocity of action, and in 
optimum temperature. Hake's pepsin is only slightly inhibited at 
freezing point. W. D. H. 

The Pepsin-Chymosin Question. Willem van Dam (Zeitsch, 
physiol, C/wm , 1913, 86, 77—84).—Polemical agiinst R<*koozy’s 
views. W. D. H. 

The Influence of Preliminary Heating on Peptic and Tryptic 
Digestion. A. H. Bizarro (J. Physiol ., 1913, 46, 267—284).— 
During peptic digestion, Sorensen's formaldehyde method shows 
that amino-acid groupings are liberated slowly, and after many 
days’ action the time varies for different proteins. Preliminary 
heating of egg-white to 120—140° makes subsequent tryptic proteo¬ 
lysis more active; the same is true for fibrin, caseinogen, and beef; 
but the opposite for gelatin. The amino-acid groupings in tryptic 
solutions increase after fifteen hours’ digestion. W. D. H. 

Pancreatic Digestion. (Miss) Gertrude D. Bostock (Zeitsch, 
physiol . Ckem, } 1913, 85, 471—492).—A study of the influence of 
alkali on the partition of nitrogen in the digestion of fibrin by 
pancreatin shows that the powers to dissolve and to split proteins 
are two different things. The most favourable degree of alkalinity 
for protein solution is between 1*2 and 1*8% of sodium carbonate. 
Protein cleavage is hindered by 0*6% sodium carbonate, but 
between 0% and 0*3% no differences were noted. An optimum con¬ 
centration for cleavage was not found. The cleavage during 
protein tryptic digestion is as unfavourably influenced by 0*6 to 
1*2% of sodium carbonate as is protein cleavage during autolysis. 

W. D. H. 

The Influence of Carbon Dioxide on Chlorine Metabolism. 
Ernst Laqueur and J. Snapper (Biochsm, Zeitsch , 1913, 52, 4i —59). 
—-It has been shown by Hamburger that chlorine passes from the 
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body fluids into tissue cells when the mixture is treated with 
carbon dioxide in vitro . Experiments carried out with rabbits, 
which were allowed to inhale air rich in carbon dioxide, failed to 
reveal a simuar action in vivo , as no chloime retention was found 
to take place after such inhalations, as should be expected it 
chlorine passed from the blood serum into the formed elements. It 
is assumed that the body possesses some compensatory mechanism 
which prevents this from taking place. S. B. S. 

The Nitrogen-sparing Action of Salts, Especially of Sodium 
Acetate, in the Case of Carnivorous Animals. Ernst Pescheck 
( Biochem. Zeitsch., ID 13, 52, 27f>—330).—Numerous experiments are 
given in detail, in which sodium acetate and other salts were added 
to basal diets given to dogs, in which the nitrogen balance was, in 
some cases, complete, in other cases positive, and in still other cases 
negative. The results of previous experiments were confirmed, 
which tended to show that sodium acetate causes nitrogen retention, 
this action being specially marked when the nitrogen balance is a 
negative one. The salt is without action on the amount of nitrogen 
excreted in the fceces. Sodium citrate, sodium lactate, and mag¬ 
nesium acetate appear to exert a similar action. The author 
supposes that the action is due to the alkali added, which can be 
used for neutralisation of acids in the body, instead of the ammonia 
set free by the deamidisation of the proteins. S. B. S. 

[Nitrogenous Metabolism.] Eduard Grafe ( Zeitsch . physiol, 
Gkem 1913, 85, 347—34£).—Polemical. A final reply to Abder- 
halden and Lamp6 (compare this vol., i, 547, 671). W. D. H. 

The Normal Protein Metabolism of the Rat. Orio Folin and 
J. Lucien Morris {J. Biol. Chem 1913, 14, 509—515).—The new 
micro-chemical analytical methods enable small quantities of urine 
to- be dealt with, such as are excreted by the rat. Rat’s urine closely 
resembles that of man. The high percentage of uric acid is remark¬ 
able, for the rat’s tissues f&ck the uric acid-forming enzymes, 
although the liver destroys it. W. D. H. 

Intermediary Metabolism of Carbohydrates and Proteins. 
The Mutual Interconversion of a-Ammo-aoids, a-Hydroxy- 
aeids, and a-Ketonio Aldehydes. Henry D. Dakin and Harold 
W. Dudley (/. Biol Chem., 1913, 14, 555-5Gi; 15, 127—143).— 
By a suitable choice of experimental conditions it is possible to 
convert a-amino- and a-hydroxy-acids into cs-ketonic aldehydes at 
low temperatures; lactic acid and alanine, for example, yield 
methylglyoxal. When methylglyoxal is acted on by enzymes 
(glyoxalases) found in the body, d- and Hactic acid are formed. 
When given to the glycosuric animal, glyoxal and both lactic acids 
yield dextrose. Methylglyoxal is therefore believed to be an inter¬ 
mediate product in the mutual inter con version of alanine, lactic 
acid, and dextrose (compare Proc., 1913, 29, 156). W. D. H. 
vol. oiv. i. 3 q 
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The Value of Lactose and Galactose after Partial Exclusion 
of the Liver (Eek’s Fistula). Ludwig Draijdt {Arch* expt. Path* 
Phartn ., 1913, 72, 457—474).—After au Eck** fistula the nutritive 
value of lactose and galactose falls; the liver fails to convert them 
into glycogen, and the sugars circulate in the blood and leave the 
body by the urine. W. D. H. 

The Formation of Fat from Carbohydrate. Sergius Mokgulis 
and Joseph H, Pratt (Amer . J. Physiol,, 1913, 32, 200—210).— The 
present observations on dogs confirm the results of others with 
other animals, that feeding on carbohydrates leads to fat forma¬ 
tion with the accompaniment of a high respiratory quotient. 

W. D. H. 


Fat Absorption. II, Absorption of Fat-like Substances 
other than Fats. W. R. Bloor (/. Biol.* Chem ., 1913, 15, 
105—117).—Neither petroleum hydrocarbons* nor unsaponifiable 
esters (wool-fat) are absorbed. Neither class of compounds is 
reducible to a water-soluble form in the intestine. Hence it is 
extremely probable that fats can only be absorbed in water-soluble 
form, and that saponification is a necessary preliminary to absorp¬ 
tion. W. D. H. 

The Absorption of Nitrogenous Products. Otto Folin and 
Willey Denis (J, Biol . Chem,, 1913, 14, 453—455).—Polemical. A 
reply to Abderhalden and Lampd (A., 1912, ii, 1189). W. D. H. 

Nutrition of the Embryo-chick III. The Assimilation of 
Egg-white. Hubert W. Bywaters and W. Barrett Boue ( Pros . 
physiol, Soo 1913, xxxiii—xxxiv ; J. Physiol ., 46).—During incuba¬ 
tion the ratio of albumin to ovomucoid in the white of the egg 
remains constant. Either the two proteins are absorbed at the same 
rate or the albumin alone is absorbed, and then fresh albumin’ is 
formed from the ovomucoid. The ovomucoid contains the same 
proportion of carbohydrate throughout. Probably the first explana¬ 
tion is the correct one. W. D. H. 

An Important Ohemioal Difference between the Eggs of 
the Sea Urchin and those of the Star-fish. Albert P. Mathews 
(J. Biol, Chem*, 1913, 14, 465—467),—Cholesterol is absent or nearly 
so in the starfish egg. It could not be found in the eggs of 
Aderias forbesii. It is present in considerable amount in the sea 
urchin eggs. The phosphatide of the starfish contains about 10% 
of a reducing sugar in firm combination and also sulphuric acid. 

W. D. H. 

The Influence of Hypertonic Solution on the Bate of 
Oxidations in Fertilised and Unfertilised Eggs, Jacques Loeb 
and Hardolph Wasteneys IJ, Biol. Chem., 1913, 14, 469— 480).—The 
unfertilised eggs oi sea urchins which have undergone artificial 
membrane formation die if not treated with a hypertonic solution, 
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but the solution does not increase the rate of oxidations either in 
unfertilised or fertilised eggs. Such solutions increase the rate of 
oxidations in unfertilised eggs if they have not undergone mem¬ 
brane formation. Weak bases added to normal sea-water cause 
membrane development, and affects the rate of oxidation in unferti¬ 
lised eggs as when they are added to hypertonic sea-water. Complete 
cytolysis of the unfertilised eggs by saponin raises the rate of 
oxidation to the same height as fertilisation, showing that cytolysis 
of the surface of the egg is the essential feature in fertilisation. 

W. D. H. 


The Influence of Bases on the Rate of Oxidations in 
Fertilised Eggs. Jacques Loeb and Habdolph Wastenfys (J. Biol 
Chem 1913, 14, 459—464).—Bases influence the rate of oxidations 
differently in the fertilised and unfertilised eggs of Strongylocen- 
trotus purpuratus. Strong bases accelerate this rate in the fertilised 
egg only if their concentration is over lO-^V; this suppresses 
development of the egg. Weak bases accelerate the rate slightly 
in the fertilised egg. No conclusion as to the seat of oxidation 
in the egg is warranted. W. D. H. 

Biochemistry of Protozoa. II. Theodor Panzer ( Zeitsck , 
physiol . C/tc7)i; 1913, 86 , 33—42).—The parusitic protozoon 
Goussia gadi , which lives in the swim-bladder of certain fishes and 
also in shellfish, was investigated. 

The composition and constants of the fatty substances present 
show them to be different from those in the host. No sugar or 
related substance was found. The keratin-like protein in the spore- 
capsules is free from sulphur and phosphorus. After hydrolysis, 
lysine, histidine, arginine, tyrosine, glycine, and glutamic acid were 
separated. W. D. H. 

The Action of Tissues on Hexoses. Phiebus A. Lbvend and 
Gustav M. Meyer ( J\ Biol . Qhtm 1913, 16, 65—68).—Kidney tissue 
was obtained aseptieally, and in its presence dextrose, ^mannose, 
and ^-fructose were all converted into d-lactic acid. The action is 
the same, but not quite so powerful as that of leucocytes. 

W. D. H. 

The Biochemical^Conversion of Methylglyoxal into Lactic 
Acid and the Formation of [the’i Different j Lactic Acids in 
Nature. Carl Neuberg ( Biochtm. Zeitsch 1913, 51, 484—508;.— 
Animal tissue extracts contain an aldehydomutase, which readily 
converts methylglyoxal into lactic acid. The reaction takes place 
best when the reaction mixture contains calcium hydrogen carbon¬ 
ate, which prevents the mixture from becoming too acid. This 
process is carried out in the following way: 1'40 grams of calcium 
carbonate are added for each 0’72 gram of methylglyoxal present 
in solution in the organ extract; the former is added, and the 
liquid is saturated with carbon dioxide before addition of the 
aldehyde. After remaining in the incubator, the mixture is heated 
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and filtered, and an aliquot poition is evaporated to a small bulk. 
Hot alcohol is added, the precipitated substances were filtered oil, 
the filtrate is again evaporated, treated with alcohol, and again 
evaporated. These piocesses are continually repoated until no 
precipitate is produced on addition of alconol. The amount of 
lactic acid formed can be estimated by determining the amount of 
calcium in an aliquot part of the final filtrate; for determination 
of the rotation the zinc salt can be made from this liquid. Control 
estimations should be made with the methylglyoxal and tissue 
extract separately, both of which yield small quantities of a 
soluble calcium salt when treated by the above process, and a cor¬ 
rection can be thus introduced into the result. 

The conversion of methylglyoxal into lactic acid is never quanti¬ 
tative, but reaches sometimes 75%. Certain maceration juices of 
top yeasts are also capable of producing lactic acid from methyl¬ 
glyoxal, but not aqueous extracts of the same. The lactic acid thus 
produced is inactive. On the other hand, muscle and liver 
extracts produce the /-acid, which is not the naturally occurring 
form. The theory of the formation of this active form is discussed 
by the author in some detail. He assumes that by the addition 
and scission of the elements of water optically active substances 
can be produced from forms such as methylglyoxal, which are 
themselves inactive, and that such active substances are formed as 
intermediary products in various biochemical changes. These views 
are illustrated by numerous examples and formulae. S. B. S. 


The Preparation from Animal Tissues of a Substance which 
Cures Polyneuritis in Birds Induced by Diets of Polished 
Bice. I. Evelyn A. Cooper ( Biochem . J„ 1913, 7, 268—274).— 
A fraction rich in the anti-neuritic substance can be precipitated 
by ether from the fats and lipoids (alcoholic extract) of horse¬ 
flesh. The substance is insoluble in alcohol, benzene, chloroform, 
ether, and ethyl acetate, but is moderately soluble in water. It is 
absorbed to some extent by animal charcoal, and is destroyed 
readily by alkali. Quinine and cinchonine exert a temporary 
curative action in those birds, but lose this power after being heated 
at 125° for six hours; the effect is regarded as due to traces of 
the anti-neuritic substance from the cinchona hark. Alcohol given 
to the birds in small doses does not affect the onset of polyneuritis 
when a diet of polished rice is taken. This suggests that alcoholic 
neuritis is not due to a lessened capacity of the body to utilise tlie 
anti-neuritic substance. W. D. H. 


Lipolytic Action of the Tissues. Francis H. Thiele ( Biochem . 

1913, 7, 287—296).—The tissues possess a true lipolytic enzyme, 
but, except in the case of the pancreas, it hydrolyses phosphatides 
and jecorins, but not ordinary fats. It acts in an alkaline or acid 
medium. There is no evidence of a kinase in the spleen. 

W. D. H. 
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The Influence of Anaesthetics on the Oxydones. Fr6d. 
Batellt and (Mile) Lina Stern (Biochem. Zritech 1913. 52, 
226—262. Compare Vernon, this vol., i, 220) ; —The “ oxydones ” 
are the insoluble catalysts contained in animal tissues, which 
accelerate the oxidation of certain substances. Below certain con¬ 
centrations, anaesthetics have no action on the succinic oxydone; at 
a certain critical concentration they exert an inhibitory influence, 
which is not far removed, except in the case of antipvrine, from 
a limiting concentration at which the ferment becomes quite 
inactive. Similar phenomena were observed by Vernon in the case 
of the phenylenediamine oxydone. All anaesthetics have the power 
of precipitating nucleoproteids from aqueous solution; this precipi¬ 
tation is only marked when a certain critical concentration is 
reached, and is complete in a slightly higher concentration. These 
two concentrations, except in the cases of phenol and o-cresol, are 
almost identical with the concentrations necessary for inhibition 
and complete inactivation of the oxydone. They also vary, in both 
cases, with the temperature. The influence of the anaesthetics on 
the activity of the succinic oxydone is not much stronger when 
they are present during the actual oxidation than when the tissue 
has been treated by them and then washed. The destruction of 
the oxvdone is therefore an irreversible process. There is, as Vernon 
has already shown, a parallelism between narcotic action and 
capacity to destroy oxydones, which is far more marked than the 
parallelism between the narcotic action and coefficient of distribu¬ 
tion between oil and water. There is also a parallelism between the 
cape city for destroying oxydones and the hsemolytic action, the 
toxicity, and capillary activity. The authors draw the conclusion 
that these activities are due rather to actions on the proteins than 
to the actions on lipoids S. B. S. 

The Influence of Aldehydes on the Oxydones Frt£d. Batflli 
and (Milo) Lina Stern (Biochem. Z'ifsch , 1913. 52 253—270V— 
The aldehydes are similar in their action on oxydones to the 
anaesthetics, the method of action of which is described in the 
preceding paper. There is a critical concentration at which inhibi¬ 
tion is effected, which is not far removed from the limiting concen¬ 
tration of total inactivation. Both vary with the temperature; the 
destructive action on the oxydones, furthermore, is an irreversible 
one. These critical and limiting concentrations do not coincide, 
however, with the incipient and complete precipitation of the 
nucleoproteins in the case of liver extracts, but, as a general rule, 
thev nearly coincide with the capacity of the aldehvde to form a 
precipitate with the soluble proteins after acidification with acetic 
acid. Again, the authors draw the conclusion that the destruction 
of oxvdones is due rather to action on the proteins than to action 
on the lipoids. S. B. S. 

The Sympathetic System Does Not Possess the Same 
Ohemioal Composition as the Axial Nervous Tissue and the 
Cranial or Spinal Nerves. N Alberto Barbtert (Compt. rewL, 
1913, 157, 69—72).—By successive extraction with carbon 
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disulphide, distilled -water, alcohol, ether, and boiling alcohol the 
author has made a comparative analysis of the tissue of the sympa¬ 
thetic system and of the axial nervous tissue and the cranial and 
spinal nerves, and finds that the first-named differs in chemical 
composition from the others. Of its total extract 66% is composed 
of oil and stearin. It is completely void of nervous serum and of 
cerebroin and cerebrin. W. G. 

Carbon Dioxide Production in Nerve Fibres. Shiro Tashiro 
(Amer. J* Physiol ., 1913, 32, 107—136).—All nerve fibres give off 
caibon dioxide. A nerve of the slider crab at rest produces 
6*7 x 10~ 7 giam per 10 mg. per ten minutes. The figure for frog's 
sciatic is 5*5 x 10~ 7 . The amount is increased in activity to 
16xl0- 7 (crab) and 14*2 xl0~ 7 (frog). This is due to a vital 
active process, which is reduced by anaesthetics, both in nerves 
and seeds. W. D. H. 

The Cerebrospinal Fluid in Nervous Diseases. I. Robert 
V. ST4NF0RD {Zeitsch. physiol . Chem , 1913, 86, 43—50).—The hish 
specific gravity of the cerebro-spinal fluid in cases of progressive 
paralysis is regarded as of diagnostic importance. W. D. H. 

The Cerebro-spinal Fluid in Nervous Diseases. II. Nitrogen. 
Robert V. Stanford (Z'itsch. physiol Chem 1913, 86, 219—233) — 
The amount of nitrogen follows the specific gravity; it is increased 
in progressive paralysis, and in certain other mental diseases, but 
not so greatly. In epilepsy this is not the case as a rule. 

W. D. H. 


The Action of Electrolytes on the Heart. George R. Mines 
(J, Physiol., 1913, 46, 188—235).—The experimerts were made on 
the frog's heart, simultaneous records of the contractions and of 
their electrical accompaniment being taken. The character of the 
electrocardiogram and the changes it undergoes are discussed at 
length. Among the points of interest noted is that the electrical 
changes may continue after all movements have ceased, as when 
calcium is absent from the perfusing fluid. This has already been 
noticed in the mammal's heart by Locke and Rosenheim. 

W. D. H. 

The Action of Pituitrin and ^-Amino-4 ethylglyoxaline 
(Histamine) on the Action of the Heart. W. Einis (Biochem 
Zeitsch,, 1913, 52. 96—117).—The experiments were made on the 
isolated hearts of frogs and rabbits. In the rabbit's heart single 
small doses of pituitrin cause a slight increase in the frequency, 
larger doses a diminution. Repeated doses also cause a diminu¬ 
tion In hearts brought to a standstill by want of oxygen, pituitrin 
causes a transieut activity. £-Amino-4-ethylglyoxaIine causes a 
diminution of frequency by inhibition of the stimulus. On the 
mammalian heart pituitrin causes a diminution of frequency, 
followed by a more or less marked rise; there is a diminution in 
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the height of contraction, followed by a recovery to the normal, 
or even higher than the normal. The diminution in the frequency 
and height of contraction may be ascribed to the chloretone con¬ 
tained in the preparation used. /3-Amino-4-ethylglyoxaline causes 
an increase in the frequency in the mammalian heart to two or 
three times the normal after a slight preliminary transient diminu¬ 
tion. The final value is below normal. It also causes a marked 
increase in the height of contraction. S. B. S. 

The Action of the Diastatic Ferment on Glycogen within 
the Cell. III. Ernst J. Lesser (Bloch om. Zritsch., 1913, 52, 
471—485).—During the winter months glycogen does not disappear 
quickly from the liver during incubation of the intact organ. If, 
however, the organs are ground up so as to destroy the structure, 
the glycogen rapidly disappears ; in fact, it is hydrolysed as rapidly 
as it is in the intact organs taken from animals during the months 
of May and June, when the glycogen is labile. The difference is 
probably due to the difference of the diffusibility of the ferment 
through the cells, which enables it to come into contact with the 
glycogen, and not to the presence of blood-diastase, as the same 
results are obtained with the organs which have been perfused and 
rendered blood-free, as with the organs directly removed from 
the body (compare Ivar Bang, this vol., i, 552, 553). S. B. S- 

The Action of Antiglycosuric Medicaments and Liver 
Glycosuria. III. The Perfusion of the Liver with Blood 
under the Influence of Different Reagents, Ernst Nkubauer 
(Biochem, Zritscft , 1913, 52, 118—141. Compare A., 1912, ii, 962). 
—The results were obtained by oncometric experiments on rabbits' 
livers. An increase of volume of the organ follows the intravenous 
or subcutaneous injection of adrenaline, and the intravenous injec¬ 
tion of the infundibular portion of pituitary body, of strophanthin, 
of cocaine (after subcutaneous injection of adrenaline), after 
asphyxia produced by stoppage of the trachea, after faradic stimu¬ 
lation of the central end of the vagus in the neck and the stimu¬ 
lation of the splanchnic. There is contraction or inhibition of 
expansion of the liver, after intravenous injection of the glandular 
portion of the pituitary body, after veronal, chloral hydrate, ergo- 
toxin, after venesection, and after stimulation of various kinds of 
the peripheral end of the vagus. Phloridzin and cocaine have no 
specific action on the liver volume. Caffeine and diuretin cause 
repeated alterations in the kidney volume. The liver volume 
changes run as a rule parallel with the height of tho blood-pressure, 
behaving in this respect like the limbs, but unlike the spleen. 
Those treatments of the animals which produce hvperglycsgmia in the 
liver through vaso-constriction in the splanchnic vessel system cause, 
generally, expulsion of the sugar, whereas those treatments which 
antagonise this stasis in the liver, antagonise also glycosuria. The 
rule is, however, not absolute; diminution of tbe liver volume 
produced by insufficient arterial blood supply, for example, can 
also bo accompanied by expulsion of sugar, which also takes place 
in a stasis produced by anoxybiotic conditions. S. B. S. 
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The Oxidation Products of Cholesterol in the Animal 
Organism (Portal and Hepatic Veins). V. I&aao Litsouwz 
{Biochem. Zeitsch., 1913, 52, 206—213).—Th* absent** of oxy¬ 
cholesterol from the liver might he explained, either on the assump¬ 
tion that the liver cannot take up this substance, or that it takes 
it up from the blood-stream and changes it into other products 
which do not give the oxycholesterol reactions. Prom analyses of 
the blood of the portal and hepatic veins, and of blood which had 
been artificially perfused through the liver, the second of the above 
explanations seems to be correct, for the hepatic vein contains less 
oxycholesterol than the portal vein, and unperfused blood less than 
perfused blood. S. B. S. 

The Effect of Changes in the Circulation of the Liver on 
Nitrogen Metabolism. Samuel A. Matthews and E. M. Miller 
(P. Btot. Ckem. t 1913, 15, 87-104)—After an Eck fibula is 
established, urea in the urine is largely replaced by ammonia, and 
toxic effects have been described as the result of increased ammonia 
in the blood. In the present experiments a large number of the 
dogs died of inanition, hut in some the augmented excretion of 
ammonia over long intervals did not even produce ill health. Such 
dogs, however, are susceptible to meat intoxication. In animals 
which survive a long time the formation of adhesions may bring 
about a partial return of portal blood to the liver. W. D. H. 

Physiology and Pathology of the Kidney Functions. 
Wilhelm Baetzner (Archiv srpt Path. P/mm., 1913, 72, 309—315). 
—In experiments on animals it was found contrary to the state¬ 
ments of Bock that in water diuresis a regularly increasing rise in 
phosphorus elimination takes place. W. D, H. 

Action of Leucocytes on Hexoses. IV. The Mechanism 
of Lactic Acid Formation. Phcebus A. Levene and Gustav M. 
Meyer (P. Biol* Ckem 1913, 14, 551—7*54). — The present paper 
confirms the work of Dakin and Dudley (this vol., i, 565; also 
corroborated by Neuberg, this vol., ii, 564) on the existence of 
glyoxalases. In the present experiments bacteria were rigidly 
excluded. Leucocytes and kidney tissues weie used, and produced 
the conversion of methylglyoxal into dl- and ^-lactic acid. This 
confirms the view that the formation of <f-lactic acid from the 
various ^hexoses is conditioned by the intermediate formation of 
metbylglvoxal: 

0H-CH 2 -0H(0H)*CH0 CHs-CO-CHO -> 

CH 3 -CH(0H)*C0 3 H. 

The Physiology of the Thyroid. F. Blum (Zeitsch. physiol 
CJtem , 1913, 85, 428—429).—Introductory to a series of papers to 
follow later. W. D, H. 

Self-digestion of the Thymus. Eli K. Marshall, jun. (J. Biol . 
Ohsm., 1913, 15, 81—84).—In self-digestion of the thymus, the 
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enzymes present are not capable of decomposing all the nucleic 
acid within any reasonable length of time; the portion left unde¬ 
composed appears to be identical with that prepared from the 
fresh gland. W. D. H. 

Physical Chemistry of Muscle-plasma. Filippo Bottazzi 
(Biochtm. Bull , 1913, 2, 379—385).—Muscle-plasma as seen under the 
ultra-microscope is full of many brilliant, small particles (myosin) 
and a small number of coarse particles; the latter are composed of 
fat, glycogen, and nuclear and sarcoplasmic fragments. The liquid 
portion contains salts, extractives, and protein in true solution. 
When freed from the granules, the plasma is optically homogene¬ 
ous, but on adding acid or heating to 55°, true precipitation of a 
dissolved muscle protein (myoprotein) occurs. 

The fine plasma granules are degradation products from the 
muscular fibrils. They tend to flocculate spontaneously, and the 
so-called heat coagulation which occurs between 38° and 54° is due 
to rapid aggregation. Myoprotein is not completely coagulated by 
heat oven at 80°; it is totally precipitated by dialysis. Tables of 
the composition and physical constants of muscle plasma are 
appended. The osmotic pressure is high, and the reaction always 
acid. The maximum production of acid substances occurs soon 
after the muscles are separated from the body, and it is theso 
which cause the high osmotic pressure. The surface tension is also 
higher than that of blood-serum. W. D. H. 

Fasting Studies. XI. Composition of Musole from Fasting 
Dogs. Henry 0. Biddle and Paul E. Howe (Bioohem. Bull , 1913, 
2, 386—389).—The tables given show an increase in water, and a 
decrease in nitrogen and creatine as a result of fasting. In the 
heart (one observation only) the nitrogen falls and the creatine 
rises. ' W. D. H. 

Carnosine Content of the Muscles of Mammals. Marie 
Mauthner (Monatsh^ 1913, 34,883—900).—The present investigation 
was undertaken with the object of deciding whether carnosine is 
the sole component of the carnosine fraction obtained by Gule- 
witsck (A., 1900, i, 516) from the muscles of mammals, and also 
in the hope of discovering an exact method for the estimation of 
carnosine. The following are the main conclusions: 

(i) If a carnosine fraction is obtained from meat extract by 
addition of load acetate and silver nitrate, separation of the 
precipitated matter, addition of silver nitrate and barium hydr¬ 
oxide to the filtrate and decomposition of the precipitate so 
obtained by means of hydrogen sulphide, it is frequently possible 
to separate the carnosine in the form of the sparingly soluble, blue, 
crystalline copper compound described by Gulewitscb. A quantita¬ 
tive separation is, however, never obtained, and there are many 
indications that, in addition to carnosine itself, a modification or 
decomposition product of it is often present which does not possess 
the power of dissolving copper hydroxide. 
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(ii) Estimations by tbs picrolonic acid method of the histidine 
obtained by hydrolysis of carnosine fractions by hydrochloric or 
sulphuric acids show that 80—90% of the nitrogen present in the 
latter is contained in the form of carnosine or of a closely allied 
compound. 

(iii) The same result is obtained by the separation of the base 

from carnosine fractions in the form of a sparingly soluble, yellow, 
crystalline picrolonate, which, according to ultimate analysis and 
to the amount of picrolonic acid separable from it by addition of 
hydrochloric add, is a mono-sodium compound of carnosinedipicro- 
lonate, C^H^O^N^Na. H. W. 


The Occurrence of Alcohol-resistant Carmine-red and 
Brown-red Pigments in the Skin of Bony Fishes. Emil 
Ballowitz (Zeitsoh. physiol. Ch?m. t 1913, 86, 215 — 218).— Th* red 
pigments referred to occur in the chromatophores, and are distinct 
from a yellow lipoehrome which is soluble in alcohol. W. D. H. 

The Presence of Boron in Milk and Eggs. Gabriel Bertrand 
and Henri Agulhon {Compt. rend., 1913, 166, 2027—2029. Com¬ 
pare A., 1910, ii, 241; 1912, ii, 854; this vol., i, 423).—From the 
very frequent occurrence of this element in animals and vegetables 
the authors raise the question as to whether the element may not 
play, like iron and manganese, an indispensable part (possibly 
catalytic) in the living cell. They have extended their investiga¬ 
tion to milk (human, ass, goat, and cow) and to eggs (fowl, pigeon, 
wild duck, turkey, and goose), with distinct positive results in each 
case. Analysis indicates the presence of 0*08, 0*1, and 0*2 mg. of 
boron in 1 litre of human, ass’s, and cow’s milk respectively, and 
1 mg. of boron in 1 kilogram of dried material from the egg of the 
fowl, turkey, or goose. D. F. T. 

The Alcohol Content of Milk after Ingestion of Alcohol and 
under the Influence of Tolerance. Wilhelm Yoltz and Johannes 
Paix'htnfk {Blochem Zeifttclt., 1913, 52, 73—95) —Afttr a *)»<>»t 
period of toleration the amounts of alcohol appearing in the milk 
in the case both of cows, and of a woman, who ingested moderate 
quantities, are practically negligible. When cows are fed on 
residues from distillation processes, which seldom contain more than 
0*1 to 0*3% alcohol, only, at the outside, a few milligrams .of 
alcohol can be ingested daily by infants fed on the milk from 
such animals, quantities, in fact, which are absolutely without 
action. S. B. S. 

Action of Hydrogen Peroxide on the Amylase of Human 
Milk. L. Lagans (Compt. rend., 1913, 166, 1941—1943).—Starch 
paste is not liquefied by cow's or goat's milk before or after boiling, 
but a slight liquefaction occurs with either of these milks in a 
fresh state in presence of hydrogen peroxide. Fresh human milk, 
on the contrary, liquefies starch paste, and this action is greatly 
accelerated in presence of hydrogen peroxide, although the latter 
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does not enable boiled human milk to effect liquefaction. Similarly, 
the saccharification of starch paste by fresh human milk takes place 
more rapidly in presence of hydrogen peroxide, but this action is 
less marked than the acceleration of liquefaction. Control experi¬ 
ments of various kinds indicate that the acceleration is due to direct 
action of the peroxide on the amylase, or possibly to indirect action 
through peroxydases in the milk. T. A. H. 

The Critical Solution Point of Urine. William E. G. Atkins 
and Thomas A. Wallace ( Biochem . */., 1913, 7, 219—230).—Tn 
normal urines the rise in critical solution point is about eight 
times as great as the depression of freezing point. In very dilute 
urines, and when excess of salts are present, this is greater; in 
the presence of dextrose or excess of urea it is less. The relationship 
between the rise of the critical solution temperature and the depres¬ 
sion of the freezing point furnishes a useful datum in the examina¬ 
tion of urine. W. D. H. 

Toxic Bases in the Urine of Parathyroidectomised Dogs. 
W. F. Koch (J. Biol. Cham.. 1913, 15, 43—63).—Digested proteins 
have a very toxic effect after parathyroidectomy; the toxic sub¬ 
stances which arise either in intestinal or parenteral digestion pass 
into the urine, in which secretion several bases were found, among 
which j3-amino-4-ethylglyoxaline, choline, and methylguanidine 
were identi.ied. In animals in which no feeding occurred, the 
violent symptoms observed are attributed to disintegration of the 
body-protein. Histological examination reveals active degeneration 
of the cell-nuclei. The parathyroid secretion is regarded as con¬ 
cerned with anabolic processes closely related to the building up of 
nucleins. W. D. H. 

The Chemical Composition of the So-called “ Colloidal ” 
Nitrogenous Substances obtained from Human Urine by 
Precipitation with Zinc Salts. H. Thar and J. Bbneslawski 
(Biochem Zeitsch,, 1913, 52, 435—438).—Salkowaki has shown that 
alcohol produces a precipitation in concentrated human urine which 
contains nitrogen, is non-dialysable, and was supposed to consist 
of oxyproteic acid and similar substances. These same substances 
can also be obtained by precipitation with zinc sulphate. They 
have been investigated in greater detail by the authors, who now 
show that the precipitate contains chiefly uric acid and purine 
bases, contaminated with small quantities of urea, ammonia, and 
other constituents of the urine. S. B. S. 

Acapnia and Shock. Henry H. Janeway and Ephraim M. 
Ewing (Biochem. Bvll .. 1913. 2, 403—406).—The oowlufrion i* dr*wn 
from experiments on dogs that the reduction of the carbon dioxide 
of the blood is not an important factor in the production of shock 
induced by hyper-respiration, but that the essential influence is an 
interference with the venous return to the heart. In experiments 
ou the intestines, shock is due to manipulation of the gilt, and not to 
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any lessening of carbon dioxide in the blood produced thereby* 
Aeration of the intestines without the addition of carbon dioxide 
does not produce shock. W. D. H. 

Beriberi. VII. The Vitamine Fraction from Yeast and 
Rioe Polishings. Casimir Funk (J. Physiol 1913, 46, 173—179). 
—The vitamine fraction from yeast was separated into three 
substances: ( 1 ) with formula C^H^O^Ng, ( 2 ) with formula 
CaoH^OgNg, and (3) nicotinic acid. The first substance mixed with 
the third is stated to have some curative effect on pigeons suffering 
from polyneuritis. 

The vitamine fraction from rice polishings was separated into 
hvo fractions: (1) with formula CgaH^OgN*, and (2) nicotinic acid. 
The deductions as to their curative power are not yet published. 


The Theory of Diabetes. I. Sarcolactic Acid in Diabetic 
Muscle. RollinT. Woodyatt (/. Biol Chem., 1913, 14, 441—451. 
Compare this vol., i, 559).—Muscles of glycogen-free animals form 
some sarcolactic acid (about 30% of the normal). This cannot come 
from glycogen, but must arise from preformed sugar or directly 
from amino- or fatty acids. The muscles of a severe human case 
of the disease formed even less than that of fully phloridzinised 
dogs. This suggests an impaired power to dissociate dextrose on tho 
part of the muscles, as they are bathed in an abnormally high 
quantity of sugar. With D : N (dextrose: nitrogen) ratios of 
3*65:1 post-mortem analyses of dog's muscles and livers show no 
glycogen. With ratios 2*8 or 3*0:1 this is not necessarily the 
case, and it cannot be assumed that with a constant D: 1ST ratio of 
this magnitude an animal is free from glycogen. W. D. H. 


The Part Played by Acids in Carbohydrate Metabolism. II. 
Starvation Diabetes. Herbert Elias and L. Kolb ( Biochem . JZeifsch ., 
1913, 62, 331—361. Compare this vol., ii, 215).—The object of the 
investigation was to ascertain whether the diabetes produced by 
administration of carbohydrates during starvation is due to 
acidosis, This, from experiments on young dogs, appears to be the 
case. for the following reasons. The starvation diabetes is accom¬ 
panied by increased acidity of the blood, as determined by Spiro 
and PemseTs method, and by an increased carbon dioxide tension 
in the alveolar air,, as estimated by a modification of Wolffberg’s 
technique The diabetes is always accompanied also by hyper¬ 
glycemia, which indicates that it cannot be ascribed to renal insuffi¬ 
ciency; neither is. it due to any action of the suprarenals, as it 
also occurs after bilateral splanchiotomy. Furthermore, the diabetes 
is depressed by administration of alkali, which also reduces the 
blood sugar to the normal.. The diabetes appears to be due, there¬ 
fore, to some disturbance in the intermediary metabolism, and is 
to a great extent to be ascribed to acidosis. S. B. 8 
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The Sugar Consumption in Normal and Diabetic (De- 
pancreated) Dogs after Evisceration. John J. It. Macleud and 
R. G. Pearce (Amer. J . Physiol , 1913, 32, 184—199).—No differ¬ 
ences occur in the consumption of sugar in the muscles and heart 
of depancrcated dogs and normal dogs. This is opposed to the 
statements of Starling and ELnowlton. W. D. H. 

Gluconeogenesis. III. The Fate of isoButyric, isoValeric, 
and woHexoic Acids in the Diabetic Organism, with Con¬ 
sideration of the Intermediary Metabolism of Leucine and 
Valine. A. I. Ringer, Edward M. ETrankel and L. Jonas (J. Bwl. 
Chem y 1913, 14.525—538).—In experiments on phlond/inised dog« 
it was found that isobutyric acid and isobutyl alcohol give rise 
to dextrose, probably by undergoing demethylation and so giving 
riso to normal fatty acids (propionic acid). Valeric acid does not 
give rise to dextrose, but to large quantities of acetoacetic acid, 
acetone, and j3-hydroxybutyric acid. isoHexoic acid gives rise to 
dextrose, probably by demethylation to valeric acid and subsequent 
oxidation to propionic acid, In certain cases isobutyric acid pos¬ 
sesses marked antiketogenic properties. It is suggested that 
isov aleric and /sobutyric acids are normal intermediary products 
in the katabolism of leucine and valine respectively. W. D. H. 

Gluconeogenesis. IV. The Fate of Succinic, Malic, and 
Malonic Acids in the Diabetic Organism, with Consideration 
of the Intermediary Metabolism of Aspartic Acid, Glutamic 
Acid, Proline, Lysine, Arginine, and Ornithine. A. I. Ringer, 
Edward M. Frankel and L. Jonas (7. Biol Ohm •, 1913, 14, 
539—550).—In phloridzinised dogs, succinic, malic, and perhaps 
malonic acids give rise to extra dextrose. Succinic acid is an inter¬ 
mediary substance in tlie metabolism of glutamic acid, ornithine, 
and proline, which accounts for their conversion into dextrose. 
Malonic acid may arise in part from the katabolism of aspartic 
acid; lysine in its catabolism may pass through a glutaric acid 
stage, which accounts for its non-conversion into dextrose. 

W. D. H. 


Gluconeogenesis. V. The R61e of Pyruvic Acid in the 
Intermediary Metabolism of Alanine. A. I, Ringer, E. M. 
Frankel and L. Jonas (7. Biol. Ohm 1913, 15, 145—152).— Tin 
phloridzinised dogs pyruvic acid is capable of yielding extra 
dextrose in the diabetic organism. In some cases the amount was 
much less than arises from similar amounts of alanine and lactic 
acid Pyruvic acid cannot therefore be considered a necessary 
intermediary product in the conversion of alanine into lactic acid, 
and alanine cannot be considered to undergo oxidative deaminisa- 
tion. W. D. H. 

The Biochemical Relation between Pyruvic Acid and 
Dextrose. Henry D. Dakin and N. W. Jannry (J. Biol 
1913, 15, 177—180).—Results similar to those obtained by Ringer 
(see preceding abstract). W. D. H. 
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The Influence of Thyroid- and Parathyroid-ectoruy on 
Carbohydrate Metabolism. Soichibo- Miura ( Biochem, Zeiteck , 
1913, 51, 423—442).—The onset of alimentary galactosuria in cats 
is not markedly influenced either by unilateral thyroid or paia- 
thyioidectoniy. Neither does this exert any influence on the sugar 
and nitrogen excretion in cases of phloridzin diabetes. Even, there¬ 
fore, in an animal from which the thyroids and accessory glands 
have been extirpated, phloridzin causes new sugar formation at the 
expense of the proteins. Some weeks after the extirpation, how¬ 
ever, the sugar/nitrogen ratio increases, as the nitrogen excretion 
sinks, and is not accompanied with a corresponding decrease of 
sugar formation. Adrenaline-glycosuria is markedly diminished in 
animals which have been deprived some weeks before of their 
thyroid glands and have been treated with phloridzin. S. B. S. 

The Influence of Chloral Hydrate on Various Experimental 
Forms of Hyperglycsemia. Aage Th. B. Jacobsen (Biochem, 
Zeitsch,, 1913, 51,443—462).—In the case of rabbits, chloral hydrate 
causes hyperglycsemia, and increases hyperglycsemia produced by 
adrenaline, fiqtire, and venesection. This increased action is most 
marked when the chloral exerts a strong narcotising action. In 
cases where the animals are only slightly influenced by the chloral, 
it is often impossible to state whether there has been an increase 
of hyperglycsemia or not. From the results it is impossible to 
determine whether the 'piqfire hyperglycsemia is due to adrenaline 
diabetes. S. B. S. 

The Influence of Fever on the Elimination of Creatinine. 
Victor 0. Myers and G. 0. Voloyio (J, Biol, Chem,, 1913, 14, 
489—508).—Fever increases creatinine excretion; so also in rabbits 
does artificial hyperthermia; hence th© result is due to the rise of 
temperature which accelerates the normal metabolic processes. In 
toxic fevers, creatine is also generally found, but usually after the 
crisis. ” W, D. IT. 

Is Narcosis due to Asphyxiation? Jacques Lo*b and 
Hardolph Wasteneys (J. Biol, Chem,, 1913, 14,517—523).—Chloral- 
hydrate, ethyl urethane, chloroform, and various alcohols produce 
complete narcosis in the fertilised eggs of the sea urchin, whilst 
they lower hardly at all the rate of oxidation in the egg. 

W. D. H. 

Transformation of Calomel mto Soluble Salts of Mercury 
in Digestive Media. W. Zilgien ( Compt . rend,, 1913, 156, 
1863—1864).—Aqueous solutions of lactic acid, ammonia, or previ- 
ously prepared ammonium lactate do not convert calomel into 
soluble salts of mercury; if, on the other hand, ammonia is added 
to a suspension of calomel in water containing lactic acid, a con¬ 
siderable quantity oi soluble mercury salts is immediately formed, 
the amount of which does not increase when the mixture is pre¬ 
served. A similar result is obtained with nascent ammourum 
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chloride, although the previously prepared substance is inactive. 
The soluble salt obtained is piobably mercuric chloride. Sodium 
chloride, whether previously prepared or nascent, is inactive. 
Similar results are obtained with salts of bismuth, etc., so that 
probably a general principle is here involved. 

Iu the dog the conversion of calomel into soluble salts of mercury 
occurs in the stomach only, mercuric sulphate being formed in the 
intestine. Administration of ammonia in suitable quantity causes 
a considerable increase in the amount of calomel transformed. 

H. W. 


The Inactivation of the Haemolytic Action of Ethyl 
Alcohol by Normal Serum Albumin. Albert Fischer 
(Biochem. Zeitsch 1913, 52, 60—72). — Normal «erum inhibits 
haemolysis by ethyl alcohol; sodium fluoride serum has a more 
powerful action in this respect than the serum which separates 
from a coagulurn. Serum albumin also inhibits the haemolytic 
action, the process being one of adsorption. Bases are strongly 
adsorbed by serum albumin, whereas with acids there is a negative 
adsorption. S. B. S. 

The Mechanism of the Union of Digitalis-like Heart 
Poisons, Viktor Weizsacker (Arch, expt. Path. Pharm., 1913,72, 
347).—Merck's digitalin acts twenty-five times more strongly than 
strophantkin. The difference in activity of various preparations 
depends largely on the amount of active substances in combination, 
but the depression of cardiac activity depends on the concentration 
of the toxic molecules in the cell; combinations are formed in the 
cells. W. D. H. 

The Distribution and Excretion of Digitoxin when Ad¬ 
ministered Subcutaneously to Bufo vulg. Camill Lhotak 
von Lhota {Biochem. Zeitsch., 1913, 52, 362—368).-—In the case of 
the toad, digitoxin acts in the first instance as a nerve poison, and 
only as a heart poison when it is administered in large doses. When 
administered subcutaneously, it is for the most part absorbed, 
although a certain portion remains for a long time unabsorbed 
at the place of injection. The absorbed drug can be detected in the 
muscular tissue, in the cloacal fluid, and in the urine, in which 
about 10% of the substance administered is slowly excreted. The 
greater part of the absorbed drug cannot, however, be detected 
in the body, and appears to be destroyed. Keller's reaction was 
employed for the estimation of the digitoxin. S. B, S. 

The Action of Ergotoxine. Henry H. Dale (J. PJn/siol., 
1913, 46, 291—300).—Ergotoxine does not reverse the motor 
effects of adrenaline by producing high tonus of plain muscle 
(blood vessels, uterus); it may even lower tone, ana yet replace 
a motor adrenaline effect by an inhibitory one. Stimulation of the 
splanchnic nerves, after an adequate dose of ergotoxine, may cause a 
fall of blood-pressure although the suprarenal glands are removed. 
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Much of the paper is devoted to a discussion of the detection of 
sympathetic vaso-dilator nerves. There is no evidence apart from 
that furnished by the action of ergotoxine for a mixed motor- 
inhibitory supply to arteries in general. W. D. H. 

[Physiological Action of] Certain Derivatives of Quinine. 
Knud Schroeder (Arch, eoept. Path . Pharm ., 1913, 72, 361—386). 
—Towards^ Infusoria and Plasmodia, monobromoquinine and di- 
bromoqumine are almost twice as strongly active as quinine; and 
dehydroquinme has about half the activity; the alkaloid, 
CjgHpaOs^Clg, is inactive. These substances act in a similar 
l elative way on bacteria, but not so strongly. Equimolecular doses 
of the quinine derivatives mentioned have the same antipyretic 
effect as quinine. They do not affect nitrogeueous metabolism in 
rats, subcutaneous injection causes local necrosis, the various sub¬ 
stances producing this in varying degrees. Dehydroquinine and 
quinine differ in so much as the vinyl group, CHICH 2 , of the 
quinine is changed into C:CH in the first-named material; this 
alteration is believed to be responsible for the change in activity. 

W. D. H. 

Action of Morphine on the Circulation. E. Anderks (Arch, 
wept. Path . Pharm., 1913, 72, 331—346). —In both dogs and rabbits 
morphine causes the heart to slow, although the arterial pressure 
may be unaltered or even slightly rise. In dogs this is due to 
central vagus stimulation; in rabbits there is, in addition, a peri¬ 
pheral stimulation due to decrease in negative intrapleural pressure 
Curare produces the same effect in rabbits, but in dogs, where it 
does not alter the intrathoracic pressure, there is no synergic action 
if both drugs are given together. W. D. H. 

[Physiological Action of] Strophanthidin. A. Gruber (Arch, 
ezpt. Path, Pharm , 1913, 72, 317—330).—Strophanthin acts iri 
rabbits about 3’6 times as toxically as strophanthidin when given 
intravenously. Death i* produced by both drugs by central respira¬ 
tory paralysis. In minimal lethal doses, strophanthidin aols more 
quicld^ and instantaneously, whereas in the case of stropUanthiji 
death is preceded by dyspnera, which lasts for some minutes. Ou 
the isolated frog s heart, both poisons act in the same concentration 
(1 in 1,500,000) in causing standstill of the ventricle. W. D. 1J, 
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Oxidation of Petroleum, Paraffin, and Benzene by Bacteria, 
Ntoolaas L. SOhngbn (Proc. K. AJcad. Wetexsch. Amsterdam, 1913, 
IS, 1145—1151).—-Although most of the bacteria which oxidise 
hydrocarbons are unable to decompose fatty acids, some species 
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belonging to the mycobacteria are able to split fats by the secre¬ 
tion of lipase. Many species, such as Bacillus fluorescens lique- 
faciens, B . pyocyantus , Micrococcus paraffinae, etc., were found in 
soil and canal water, and when cultivated in a medium containing 
tap water with 0*05% of ammonium chloride, 0*05% of dipotassium 
phosphate, and 1*0% of the hydrocarbon were able to oxidise the 
compound with great rapidity. Plate cultures showed the organ¬ 
isms to be extremely widely distributed, and it may rise to about 
50,000 per gram of garden soil. 

Pure cultures of the paraffin oxidising organisms decomposed, on 
an average, about 7*5 mg. of petroleum and 4 mg. of paraffin in 
twenty-four hours at 28° per square centimetre surface of the 
culture liquid. H. B. H. 

A Comparative Study of the Metabolism of Pneumo¬ 
coccus, Screptococous, Bacillus lactis erythrogenes, and 
Bacillue anthracoides. Mary Louise Poster (J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 
1913, 35, 916—919. Compare this vol., i, 684).—A study of the 
proteolytic power of the various organisms. Two strains of 
Pneumococcus were very different in their power of affecting the 
protein molecule; increase of temperature from 37° to 40° favoured 
the reaction to such an extent that with the more active strain 
the phosphotungstic acid fraction was more than doubled, whilst 
the monoamme fraction is increased in the ratio 6:1. When milk 
was used as culture medium for Streptococcus , Bacillus lactis 
erythrogenesj and B . anthracoides , the liquid became alkaline and 
assumed a red colour and glue-like odour; no indication of lactic 
acid could be observed. The results indicate the probability of 
chemical similarity between organisms which morphologically are 
widely different. 6. F. T. 

Mechanism of the Acclimatisation of Yeasts to Form¬ 
aldehyde. M. Emmanuel Pozzi-Esoot {Gompt. rend., 1913, 156, 
1851—1852).—According to Effront, the acclimatisation of yeasts to 
formaldehyde is due to the destruction of the latter by an oxidising 
agent which develops in the yeast, the requisite oxygen being 
obtained from the air or from substances contained in the mixture; 
the substance produced by acclimatisation plays the part of selec¬ 
tive catalyst, without which oxidation does not occur. The author 
considers this view to be improbable, and has carried out a series 
of experiments, in which he finds that (i) formaldehyde actually 
disappears, (ii) destruction takes place more readily in a medium 
rioli in complex nitrogenous substances; if a poor barley wort is 
employed and the nitrogenous matter removed by means of tannin, 
fermentation becomes more difficult in the presence of a constant 
amount of formaldehyde; fermentation occurs more readily if a 
large initial quantity "of yeast is used; (iii) combustion of form¬ 
aldehyde is complete since formic acid cannot be detected; 
(iv) formaldehyde combines almost quantitatively with a wort rich 
in nitrogenous matter forming a labile compound, from which it 
can be recovered by energetic treatment. Fermentation, and conse- 
vol. civ. i. 8 r 
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quently acclimatisation, of the yeast are more difficult in proportion 
as the wort is poorer in organic nitrogen, and, with an artificial wort 
containing only ammonium phosphate, becomes very difficult. 

The author is led to the conclusion that formaldehyde loses its 
antiseptic properties owing to the extreme ease with which it 
combines with groups containing nitrogen, and that the disappear¬ 
ance of the aldehyde corresponds simply with the consumption of 
the amino-compound formed by the yeast. H. W. 

The Formation M of the Higher Alcohols from Aldehydes 
by Yeasts. I. The Oonversion_of Valeraldehyde into Amyl 
Alcohol. CarlJNeuberg and H. Steenbock ( Biochem , Zeitsch 1913, 
52, 494—503).—It has been already shown by Neuberg and his 
pupils that keto-acids can be converted by a ferment in yeasts into 
aldehydes. If these two classes of substances are intermediary 
products in alcoholic fermentation, it should be expected that the 
yeasts can convert aldehydes into alcohol. This is now experi¬ 
mentally shown to be possible, and yields of over 80% of the 
theoretical of amyl alcohol have been obtained from valeraldehyde 
when this aldehyde is present during alcoholic fermentation. The 
reaction is apparently a direct reduction, and not a conversion of 
aldehyde into an equal number of molecules of acid and alcohol by 
Canmzaro’s reaction, as only small quantities of acid could be 
isolated, and the yield, furthermore, of the alcohol was too large to 
admit of this explanation. The higher alcohol was separated from 
the ethyl alcohol by fractional distillation. S. B. S. 

The A^ssimilability of Maltose by Yeasts. A. J. Klutvi-r 
( Biochem . Zeitsch 1913, 52, 486—493).—1c has been shown by Rose 
that certain yeasts will grow in culture media containing maltose, 
without producing fermentation, whereas they will not grow in 
dextrose solutions, although they will produce fermentation with 
this sugar when added to the medium containing maltose. These 
results were to a large extent confirmed by more extended 
researches of Lindner and Saito. The author now shows that 
certain yeasts will grow in Hayduck’s medium containing some 
preparations of maltose, whereas they will not grow in the presence 
of maltose obtained from other firms. If, furthermore, the maltose 
samples which produce growth are purified by recrystallisation, 
they lose their power of producing growth. The results of Rose, 
Lindner, and Saito are therefore to be explained by the fact that 
the maltose they employed was not pure, but contained probably 
some protein substances derived probably from the diastase used in 
their preparation. S. B. S. 

The Protein Substances of Yeast. Pierre Thomas ( Oompt . 
rend,, 1913, 156, 2024—2027).—The only earlier work of an exact 
nature on this subject is that of Kossel (Zeitsch. physiol. Ohem 
1879, 3, 284; 1880, 4, 290) and of Schroder (A., 1902, i, 730). 
The author has succeeded, after partial autolysis of yeast, in isolat¬ 
ing two protein substances; the first, which from its properties 
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appears to occupy a position between casein and the vitellin of 
egg-yolk, contains 16 2% nitrogen, 1*8% phosphorus, and 0*38% 
sulphur; it is soluble in dilute solutions of the alkali hydroxides 
and carbonates, but is precipitated by acids; rennet causes its 
coagulation, but less readily than it does caseinogen. If a 
solution of the protein in 1% sodium hydroxide is maintained at 
37°, the phosphorus passes gradually into the mineral state, the 
extent of 58% being attained in five days (compare Plimmer and 
Scott, T., 1908, 93, 1699). 

The second substance, for which the author proposes the name 
cerevwi ?, closely resembles albumin; it is soluble in water, coagul- 
able by heat, and not precipitable by acetic acid; the substance, 
which contains 16*3% nitrogen, 0*9% sulphur, and a trace of phos¬ 
phorus, probably due to impurity, gives the usual precipitation 
and colour reactiors. I) F. T. 

R6le of Reductase in Alcoholic Fermentation S. D. Lvov 
(Bull Acad . Sci. St. PGtersb&ura, 1913, 501—532).—Further experi¬ 
ments on the lines of those previously carried out by Palladin and 
the author (see this vol., i, 684) lead to the following results 

The first stage, or one of the first stages, in alcoholic fermenta¬ 
tion consists in the activation of two atoms of hydrogen with the 
aid of reductase. So far as is at present known, this active hydrogen 
may be formed either directly from the dextrose or as the result 
of the ionic dissociation of water; in the latter case the dextrose 
would be oxidised by the hydroxyl ions, whilst in the former this 
early stage would be represented by the equation 
C 6 H 12 O 0 + R - (C c H 12 0 6 - 2H) -f RH 2 , 
where R denotes the reductase. The hydrogen fixed temporarily 
on the reductase is necessary to the further course of normal 
fermentation. Failure of the distillate to yield the reaction for 
aldehydes with magenta and sulphurous acid indicates that the 
formation of aldehydes during the fermentation of sugar, if it 
actually occurs, is a more complex process than is assumed in 
Kostytschev's scheme (A, 1912, ii, 589, 860; this vol., i, 323). 

Between the reducing and fermentative capacities of yeast strict 
parallelism is observed; the reductase gives up the hydrogen it 
fixes to an amount which stands in equimolecular relation to the 
diminution in yield of the products of fermentation. 

A number of auto-fermentation experiments have also been 
made. The results of these show that the extraction during the 
piocess of reduction, of 2 gram-atoms of hydrogen by 1 gram-mol 
of methylene-blue, is accompanied by the evolution of an excess of 
1 gram-mol of carbon dioxide Hence a fermenting medium con¬ 
tains some substance which, in absence of sugar, is capable of 
liberating 1 mol of carbon dioxide when the conditions are such 
that the substance itself loses 2 atoms of hydrogen This process 
is found to be enzymic in character, and is one-sided in that no 
corresponding excess is observed in the yield of alcohol. The excess 
of carbon dioxide is regarded as resulting from the decomposition 
of amino-acids, with parallel formation of aldehydes. 
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The conclusion is drawn that activation of the hydrogen under 
the influence of reductase is an all-important factor in the processes 
of fermentation, which are unable to take place in absence of 
reductase. T. H. F. 

Alcoholic Fermentation of Sugar. Eduard Buchner and 
Kurt Langheld 1913, 46, 1972).—Sugar was allowed to 

ferment with expressed or macerated yeast juice in presence of 
trisodium phosphate or disodium hydrogen phosphate in an 
extraction apparatus, through which a flow of ether was main¬ 
tained. The presence of acetaldehyde in the solvent was detected 
by the formation of the ^nitrophenylhydrazone. A similar result 
was obtained by Kostytschev in the presence of zinc chloride (A., 
1912, ii, 589). J. C. W. 

Alcoholic Fermentation. IV. Decomposition of Sugar by 
Dry Yeast in Presence of Zinc Chloride. S. Kostytschev and 
A. Soheloumov ( Zeitgch. physiol. Chem. % 1913, 85, 493—506. 
Compare A., 1912, ii, 589, 860; 1913, i, 323, 434).—When sugar 
is fermented by yeast preparations in the presence of zinc chloride, 
the normal series of changes is disturbed and acetaldehyde formed. 
Parallel with this there is a marked restriction of the production 
of carbon dioxide. Various zinc salts act in a similar manner, 
most acetaldehyde being produced in presence of zinc iodide, 
bromide, or chloride, and less when zinc acetate, carbonate, or 
phosphate is used. 

In the absence of zinc chloride, equal quantities of carbon 
dioxide and alcohol are obtained on fermentation, but after 
twenty-four hours about 25% of the sugar decomposed has not 
been converted into these products; it has probably^ been used to 
form hexose phosphate. After forty-eight hours’ action, the whole 
of the sugar is converted into alcohol and carbon dioxide. In 
parallel experiments in which O’15 gram of zinc chloride was added 
per 10 grams of yeast, the sugar is more rapidly decomposed, the 
fermented part of it being used to form other products. At first 
the amounts of carbon dioxide and alcohol are equal; after forty- 
eight hours the production of carbon dioxide is in excess. 

When the amount of zinc chloride is doubled, a still larger 
proportion of the sugar decomposed is not fermented. With 1*2 
grams of zinc chloride to 10 grams of yeast, no action takes place. 

In a similar manner the addition of 0*5 gram of methylene-blue 
affects the fermentation. Only two-thirds of the sugar decomposed 
is fermented, although carbon dioxide and alcohol are produced 
in equal proportions. The fermentative energy is decreased. 

The experiments indicate that the two end-products of fer¬ 
mentation are not formed simultaneously. Alcohol is partly 
replaced by acetaldehyde. E. F. A. 

Alcoholic Fermentation. V. Decomposition of Protein by 
Dry Yeast in Presence of Zinc Chloride. S, Kostytschev and 
W. Brilliant (Zeifsch, physiol . Chmn., 1913, 85, 507—516. Compare 
preceding abstract).—Generally speaking, external factors act in 
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an opposite manner towards zymase fermentation and protein 
decomposition by yeast. 

In the absence of sugar, zinc chloride very slightly accelerates 
the auto-decomposition of dry yeast protein. In the presence of 
sugar the reverse is the case, the proteolysis being slightly retarded, 
no doubt owing to the presence of the sugar ana the acetaldehyde 
formed from it. In concentrated sugar solutions the retardation 
is more marked. 

The retardation of the zymase fermentation by zinc chloride is 
thus not due to acceleration of the antagonistic proteolysis, but to a 
direct action on the zymase. B. F. A. 

Nitrogen Metabolism in Aspergillus niger. H. J. Waterman 
( Proc . K. Akad. WetenscL Amsterdam , 1913, 15, 1047—1057).—When 
grown in nutrient solution containing ammonium salts and dextrose 
or laevulose, the mould is found to give a high nitrogen : carbon 
ratio. This is attributed not to a simple adsorption of the nitrogen 
compound, but to its assimilation and immediate transformation 
into compounds insoluble in hot distilled water. 

With increasing age the nitrogen: carbon ratio falls rapidly, and 
then remains practically constant. 

An excretion of ammonia is observed, and this occurs irrespec¬ 
tive of the nitrogen compound supplied; nitrate is reduced to 
ammonia, but not to free nitrogen. The addition of manganese 
salts increases the velocity of metabolism, whilst the substitution 
of rubidium for potassium in the nutrient solution is without 
effect. Where the amount of nitrogen is limited, there did not 
appear to be any assimilation of atmospheric nitrogen. 

H. B. H. 

Phosphorus Metabolism in Aspergillus niger. H. J. 
Waterman (Proc. K\ Akad . Wetewsch. Amsterdam, 1913, 15, 

1058—1063).—The ratio of phosphorus to assimilated carbon in 
old cultures was found to be constant. In the early stages of 
growth comparatively large quantities of phosphorus are taken up, 
but, in contradistinction to the same stage in nitrogen assimilation, 
this phosphorus does not appear to be transformed into organic 
compounds, such as lecithin or phyfcin, and can consequently be 
extracted with hot water. A retardation in spore-formation may 
be induced by the addition of excess quantities of phosphorus salts. 

H. B. H. 

Cleavage of Pyromykuric Acid by Mould Enzymes. Arthur 
W. Box and Bay E Neidig (Biockm. BvJl. % 1913, 2, 407—408).— 
Various moulds cleave hippuric acid, and the products can be 
determined by Sorensen's formaldehyde method. If the synthesis 
of hippuric acid from benzoic acid in the body is due to an enzyme, 
the synthesis of corresponding derivatives from substituted benzoic 
acids may be attributed to the same cause, but there is no reason 
to suppose that a separate enzyme is necessary for each. This 
reasoning may be extended to analogous compounds, in which a 
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heterocyclic replaces the benzene nucleus. In the present experi¬ 
ments, in which pyromykuric acid was subjected to the influence 
of moulds, the cleavage produced was comparatively small, but this 
is no evidence that the enzyme is a specific one. W. D. H. 

Importance of Oxygen in the Germination of Peas. Yl. P. 
Maltschevski (Bull. Acad. Sci . St. PUerebowrg, 1913, 639—664).— 
The results of experiments on the germination of peas under various 
conditions bring out the following points. 

In the case of living seeds, the action of oxygen in causing 
germination cannot be replaced by that of methylene-blue. The 
initial influence of the air in stimulating resting seeds under 
anaerobic conditions is of great importance, and changes the 
character of the anaerobic development of carbon dioxide. The 
alcoholic fermentation produced by seeds under strictly anaerobic 
conditions is accompanied by another process, which leads to the 
evolution of carbon dioxide from another source, but furnishes no 
alcohol. Such process is apparently peculiar to living seeds, and 
is lacking or, at any rate, greatly enfeebled with dead seeds. In the 
investigation of the anaerobiosis of seeds, it is essential to deprive 
the latter of oxygen even in the first stages of steeping. For the 
initiation of the germination of peas, absorption of atmospheric 
oxygen is necessary, not merely for supplying the energy liberated 
by the oxidation of substances existing in the resting seeds, but 
also for the formation of new compounds. T. H. P. 

Assimilation of Iron by Plants. Wilhelm Vaubkl (Chew. Beit., 
1913, 37, 737).—Iron and ammonium nitrate interact with pro¬ 
duction of ferrous oxide, ferric hydroxide, and a small amount of a 
soluble compound, Fe^O^NONH^, or Fe^0 6 (N0*lSrH 4 )s (ibid., 637; 
Kaufmann, A., 1901^ ii, 554). It is suggested that iron is taken 
up by plants partly in this form. The compound only exists in 
solution, and decomposes when the solution is evaporated down. 
According to the concentration, the solution is colourless or dark 
grey; if yellow, ferric nitrate is present. N. H. J. M, 

The Oxidative Formation of Nitrous Acid in Extracts of 
Plants. Alexis Bach ( Biochem. Zeitscb .. 1913, 52, 418—422).— 
The author confirms the observation of Maz6, that nitrous acid is 
formed in plant extracts when exposed to the action of air. The 
nitrous acid thus produced is spontaneously destroyed. Nitrous 
acid is formed only in traces, if the extract is first heated. Reasons 
are given for assuming that nitrous acid is formed from the amino- 
acids present and not from nitrates, and against the assumption 
that the formation of iodine from potassium iodide is not due to 
the presence of nitrous acid, hut is due directly to the existence of 
an oxydase in the tissues. S. B. S. 

Relationship of Bases and Mineral Aoids in Plant Tissues. 
Gustave Asnai ( Compt. rend., 1913, 156, 1914—1916).—In con¬ 
nexion with Warington’s observation (A., 1900, ii, 569), that crops 
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usually show a deficiency of bases on the assumption that all the 
nitrogen enters the plant in the form of nitrates, the author points 
out that this is the case for barley (A., 1912, ii, 675, 803) and 
for linseed (A., 1913, i, 688), but not for spurrey ( Joe . cit.). In the 
last case the bases are in excess. T. A. H. 

Detection of Urea in Plants. Robert Fosse (CompL rend., 
1913, 166,1938—1941. Compare A., 1912, ii, 1203; 1913, i, 432). 
—Some objection might be taken to the work already done on 
this subject (loc. cit.) owing to the fact that the plant preparations 
in which urea was detected had been concentrated by heat in 
presence of acetic acid. The author has therefore repeated and 
extended the work by operating on plant preparations obtained 
by expression or maceration in the cold. From such products the 
xanthhydrol derivative of urea is readily precipitated. Urea has 
thus been detected in the following plants: Aspergillus niger , 
Penicillium glaucum, carrot, potato, spinach, endive, chicory, 
turnip, green haricot, peas, purslane, lettuce, pumpkin, maize grain, 
and in the embryos of wheat, rye, sunflower, beet, field-bean, 
lucerne, lentil, latnyrus, grain, pumpkin, horse-bean, dwarf-bean, 
Trifolium incarnatum , and common haricot. Examples of the three 
methods used in preparing the extracts are given. T. A. H, 

Tne Detection of Formaldehyde in Plants. Heinrich Fincke 
( Jiiochem . Zeitsch., 1913, 62, 214—225).—For these researches, the 
Grosse-Bohle reagent for the detection of formaldehyde was 
employed. This consists of a rosaniline salt in the presence of 
sulphites and free hydrochloric acid, and is to be distinguished 
from the ordinary magentarsulphite solution for detection of 
aldehydes, by the presence of free mineral acid. It was found by 
the author to be capable of detecting formaldehyde in the dilution 
1 in 500,000, giving with the aldehyde a violet colour. In 
numerous experiments on plants, no indication of the presence of 
formaldehyde was obtained with the use of this reagent; further¬ 
more, formaldehyde could not be detected by the reagent after 
addition to certain living plants. The author draws the con¬ 
clusion that his investigations throw no light on the correctness 
or otherwise of Bayer's assimilation hypothesis. S. B. S. 

The Reduction Ferments. IV. Vegetable Perhydrases. 
Alexis Bach (BMiem. Zeitsch., 1913, 52, 412—417).—If. has been 
shown by the author that animal tissues contain a perhydrase 
which can reduce nitrates to nitrites in the presence of aldehydes. 
The existence of a similar vegetable ferment is now demonstrated, 
which can be obtained from potatoes by extraction with water and 
filtration of the extract. If this extract is kept under antiseptic 
conditions (in the presence of sodium fluoride) and in the absence 
of air, a co-ferment is gradually produced, which can replace the 
aldehyde in the above-described perhydrase reaction. The co¬ 
ferment which activates the animal perhydrase, and which is 
obtained by extraction of animal tissues by hot water, will not 
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activate the vegetable perhydrase, which also differs from the 
animal perhydrase in that it will not reduce methylene-blue. It 
has not yet been found possible to replace the co-ferment in the 
vegetable perhydrase reaction with amino-acids or keto-acids, and 
its exact nature is still undetermined. S. B. S. 

Arsenic and Manganese in Young and Old Leaves. F. 
Jauin and A. Astruc (Compt. rend., 1913, 156 2023—2024. Com¬ 
pare A., 1912, ii, 478, 976).—The observation of Pichard (A., 1899, 
ii, 40) that manganese appears to become concentrated in those 
parts of a tree which are in vegetative activity, appears to depend 
for its correctness on the method of analysis. 

According to their age, the different organs contain variable 
propoitions of water and of mineral matter. The experimental 
results indicate that the amounts of arsenic and manganese in the 
old leaves of various trees examined are decidedly greater than in 
the young leaves, if the percentage is calculated on the weight of 
the fresh leaves. The difference becomes less marked if the per¬ 
centage of the elements is referred to the dried organs, whilst if 
the percentages are calculated on the ash the case is actually 
reversed. D. F. T. 

Variation of Carbohydrates in Leaves During Development. 
E. MrcHEL-DuRANo (Compt. rend., 1913, 156, 1926—1929. Compare 
Combes, A., 1909, ii, 426).—The author has determined the dry 
weight, reducing and non-reducing sugars, glucosides, dextrin, 
starch, non-nitrogenous extractive matter, amyloids, and cellulose 
in the leaves of Fagus sylvatica, Ampelopsis hederacea, and Betula 
alba , at various stages of development during the year. ^ The results 
for Betula alba leaves are quoted in full in the original. The 
following conclusions are drawn from the whole of the results. 
There is a general diminution in carbohydrates towards the end 
of the season. After attaining a maximum dry weight in August 
to September, the leaves lose weight until and after they fall. The 
leaves of Fagus and Betula contain the maximum amount of 
reducing sugars when yellow; those of Ampelopsis when red; these 
are ^ corresponding states, and after these stages the amount 
diminishes rapidly. Starch, when it exists, reaches a maximum 
while the leaves are green, and then diminishes gradually; yellow 
leaves contain only traces, but in Fagus it persists in the dead 
leaves until these are dry. Amyloids are at a maximum in Btouht 
leaves when these are yellow, but in Ampelopsis leaves while they 
are still green. Cellulose diminishes steadily in Ampelopsis leaves, 
but increases steadily in Betula leaves. Rain and dew carry off 
some soluble carbohydrates from dead leaves. The diminution of 
carbohydrates in leaves as the season's growth proceeds is due 
partly to migration of these substances into the stem, partly to 
respiration, and partly to the effect of atmospheric water. The 
formation of soluble sugars towards the end of the season is 
favoured by low temperatures. T. A. H. 
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Formation of Methane by Catalysis, Starting with Carbon 
Monoxide and Water Vapour. Lio Vignon (GompL rend,, 1913, 
157, 131—134. Compare A., 1911, i, 101; ii, 39l).—An examination 
of the effect of the metals iron, nickel and copper, and the oxides of 
aluminium, magnesium and silicon as catalysts, at temperatures vary¬ 
ing fiom 250° to 1250°, in the formation of methane from carbon 
monoxide and water vapour. They are all effective, but to a variable 
degree, nickel being the most active at 600°. The mechanism of the 
action is different for the various catalysts. In all probability iron 
and the oxides of aluminium and silicon act through the intermediate 
formation of a carbide, which is decomposed by the water vapour as 
fast as it is formed. W. 

Pyrogenetic Decomposition of the Butadiene Hydrocarbons, 
Hermann Siaudinger, R. Endlb, aud J. Hbrold (Ber., 1913, 46, 
2466—2477).—Isoprene when passed through a tube heated at 750° 
is converted to the extent of 45—55% into a tar, which in appearance 
and composition closely resembles coal tar, and contains benzene, 
toluene, naphthalene, a-mebhylnaphthalene, anthracene, chrysene, etc. 
The rest of the isoprene is converted into butadiene and into hydrogen, 
methane, ethylene, or into retort carbon. 

At 400° under similar treatment isoprene is partly unattached, and 
partly polymerised to unsaturated hydrocarbons—terpenes. Very little 
gas is formed, but there is some amylene and ^-methyl-A^-butylene 
produced. 

At 600—700° a mixture of unsaturated hydrocarbons results, which 
no longer contains terpenes, but resembles crude petroleum. At tem¬ 
peratures above 700°, aromatic compounds are formed; at 750° they 
are almost entirely, and at 800° they are, the only products. 

At 700°, but in a vacuum of 20—-25 mm, almost half the isoprene 
remains unchanged. Unsaturated compounds are formed, but no tar. 

When isoprene or butadiene is prepared by pyrogenetic reactions it 
is advisable to work in a vacuum and to cool rapidly if a high yield is 
desired. 

Isoprene is primarily condensed to hydroaromatic compounds. These 
polymerise further, or condense with isoprene to form substances which 
decompose into aromatic compounds, the side-chains being eliminated. 
The formation of the tar from acetylene and ethylene derivatives, 
which might have been formed primarily by the pyrogenetic decom¬ 
position of isoprene, is improbable, since these compounds are not 
formed at the lower temperatures, or on heating in a vacuum, 

Butadiene may originate from the hydroaromatic substances or from 
amylene. 

jS-Methyi-A^-butylene at 750° gives rise to butadiene, but this 
is obtained in much larger quantity on decomposing amyl alcohol. The 
alcohol yields relatively little tar; /3-methyl-A^butylene gives a con¬ 
siderable quantity. In this case also hydrogen is separatedfrom carbon, 
and there is no scission of carbon linkings with the formation of methane. 
vol. oiv. i. 8 s 
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Butadiene also takes part in the formation of the aromatio tar, but 
it polymerises more slowly than isoprene, and the amount of tar 
products formed is therefore less. 

Dimethylbutadiene behaves just as isoprene does at high tempera* 
tures, forming tar and small quantities of butadiene at 800°. 

It is considered that the polymerisation of butadiene hydrocarbons 
plays only a small part in the formation of tar from coal. The tar is 
mainly formed by the dehydrogenation or decomposition of hydro* 
aromatic substances. & F* A* 

The Action of Sodium in Liquid Ammonia on the True 
Acetylenic Hydrocarbons of the Fatty Series, and a Method 
of Formation of Ethylenio Hydrocarbons. Paul Lebeau and 
Mabius Picon (Compt . rend ., 1913, 157, 13T—139).—Sodium in 
liquid ammonia reacts with the acetylenic hydrocarbons of the fatty 
series quantitatively, giving the sodium derivative of these hydro¬ 
carbons (2 mols.) and the corresponding ethylenio hydrocarbon (1 mol.) 
according to the equation : 

30gH 4 + 2NaEH 8 - 2C 8 H 3 Na + 2NH S +O a H 6 . 

The products of the reaction are pure, and no secondary reactions 
were noticed. W. G. 

Ethylenio Isomerism of s-Dibromoethylene. H. van be Wallb* 
(Bull. Boo. chim. Belg. % 1913, 27, 209—217).—Crude s-dibromo- 
ethylene is best obtained in quantity by the action of zinc on an 
alcoholic solution of tetrabromoethane. It boils at 108—112°, and\ 
the two isomer ides cannot be separated by fractional distillation on 
account of the spontaneous reversion of the different fractions to the 
equilibrium mixture. Attempts to separate them by fractional 
solidification and also by fractional precipitation by water of a solution 
of the crude bromo-derivative in acetic acid weie unsuccessful. Their 
isolation can be effected, however, by taking advantage of the fact that 
each isomeride forms a binary mixtuie with alcohol. By repeated 
fractionation of a solution of the crude substance in absolute ethyl 
alcohol with careful exclusion of moisture, two binary mixtures can be 
isolated. The first of these has b. p. 75*6—75*9°/760 mm., and contains 
64% of B-dibromoethyhne, m. p. -6*5°. The second has b. p. 
77*7—78°/760 mm., and contains 32*5% of s -difoomoetJiylene, m. p. 
-53°. The pure compound, m. p. -6*5°, has b. p. 108°, D{ 73 2*2667, 
n$u 1’54663, fig 5 1*55064, wjf 8 1*57381, whilst the other isomeride 
has b. p. 112*6°, DJ 7B 2*2846, nit 1*53837, 1*63791, 1*54312, 

nj> si 1*64266, 1*55406. Slight eirors are probably involved in the 

deteimination of the density owing to rapid isomerisation which occurs 
with such facility that an equilibrium mixture is formed in the course 
of a few hours. On exposure to air and moisture, the dibromo- 
compounds are readily decomposed with evolution of hydrogen bromide. 

The equilibrium mixture of the two isomerides has DJ 78 2*2788, 
1*54092, 1*54660, and thus contains about 33*5% of the 

modification, m. p. - 6*5°. 

The compounds are readily decomposed by alcoholic potassium 
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hydroxide according to the equation : 

C 2 H 2 Br 2 + ELOH = C 2 HBr + KBr + H 2 0, 
the isomeride, m. p. -53°, being by far the more readily decom¬ 
posable. H. W. 

An Application of Young's Method for the Preparation of 
Absolute Alcohol. Georges Chavanne {Bull, Soc. chim . 1913, 

27, 205—209).—The author criticises Young’s method of dehydrating 
aqueous alcohol by means of benzene, and has examined the effect of 
substituting s-dichloroethylene for the latter substance. The general 
course of the process is similar in eacn case. s-Dichloroethylene, 
b. p. 48*35°, yields with aqueous alcohol a ternary mixture, b. p. 44‘4°, 
which has the composition, s-dichloroethylene 94*5%, alcohol 4*4%, 
water 1*1%. The binary mixture of s dichloroebhylene and alcohol has 
b. p. 46*5° and contains 94*0% of the former, whilst the binary mixture 
of s-dichloroethylene and water, containing 98*1% of the former, has 
b. p. 45-3°. With the isomeric s-dichloroethylene, b. p. 60*25°, the 
ternary mixture has the composiiion, s-dichloroethylene 90*5%, 
alcohol 6 65%, water 2*85%, and b. p. 53*8°. The binary mixture of 
s-dichloroethyiene and alcohol, containing 90*2% of the former, has 
b. p. 57*7°, whilst the corresponding mixture of e-dichloroefcbylene 
and water contains 96*65% of the former and has b. p. 55*3°. The 
following are the main conclusions : 

(i) The loss of alcohol due to the formation of a ternary mixture 
is rather greater than when benzene is used if the isomeride, b. p. 
48*35°, is employed, rather less in the cose of the isomeride, b. p. 60*25°. 
The use of a mixture of equal weights of the two isomerides, corre¬ 
sponding approximately with commercial s-dichloroethylene, leads to 
a slightly greater loss of alcohol than is the case with benzene, whilst 
the employment of the equilibrium mixture gives results practically 
identical with those obtained with the aid of benzene. 

(ii) In practice, a portion of the alcohol would also be removed 
in the form of a binary mixture. Such loss, however, would be less 
serious than that encountered when benzene is used, since the binary 
mixtures of alcohol and s-diobloroethylene are poorer in alcohol than 
the corresponding mixtures of alcohol and benzene. 

(iii) The use of the dichloro-derivatives has the advantage that 
the b. p. of alcohol is 20*6° higher than that of the least volatile 
binary mixture. In this respect, the dichloro-derivatives are 
superior to benzene or n-hexane. 

The author is led to the conclusion that the above method is not 
suited to the commercial preparation of absolute alcohol, since the 
losses are much greater than those involved by the use of lime, 

H. W. 

Composition of Certain Formates. Charles H. Hampshire 
and W. R. Pratt (Pham, J. % 1913, 91, 138—142).—An examination 
of commercial specimens of the principal formates and an investigation 
of the methods of preparation gave the following results; Sodium 
formate sometimes consists of the anhydrous salt and sometimes of 
crystals of the dihydrate. Ferric formate has the formula, 
Fe 8 (0H) 2 (HC0 2 ) 7 ,4H 2 0, 

assigned to it by Belloni (A., 1909, i, 283), and nut Fe 2 (HC0 2 ) a ,H a 0, 

3 s 2 
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as stated in tie B. P. Codex. Magnesium formate has the formula 
Mg(HC0 s ) 2 ,2H 2 0, and calcium formate the formula Ca(HC0 2 ) 2 . 
Quinine formate is not anhydrous, but has the composition 
O 20 H 24 O 2 N 2 ,HCO 2 H,H 2 O. 

When freshly prepared, strychnine formate contains 2H 2 0, but it 
effloresces quickly. w. P. S. 

Esters of Palmitic Acid, Mabjory Stephenson (, Biochem . J., 
1913, 7, 429—435).—Palmityl chloride, a colourless oil, b. p. 
198—200°/15 mm., condenses with glycol in presence of pyridine with 
chloroform as a solvent to ethylem dipalmitate , (0 15 H S1 * co 2 ) 2 c s h 4 , 
which crystallises in rosettes of fine needles, m. p. 65° (corr.). 

Glyceryl tiipalmitate (tripalmitin), prepared in a similar manner, 
crystallises in colourless, line needles, m. p. 62° (corr.). 

Mannityl hexapalmitaie crystallises in rosettes of fine needles, in. p. 
64*5° (corr.). 

Dtxtrose pentapalmitale , 

^5H 81 -C0 2 -0H 2 -r0H-0-C0-0 16 H 81 l 4 *CH0, 

has m. p. 62°. E. F. A. 


The Action of Complex-forming Acids or their Salts on 
Platinum Ammonia Compounds. II. Reactions with Ethyl- 
thiolacetio Acid. Ludwig Rambebg ( Ber ., 1913, 46, 2353—2362. 
Compare this vol, ii, 607).—An intermediate product of the action of 
ethylthiolacetic acid on as-dinitratodiammineplatinum is nitrato- 
diammineplatinum ethylthiolacetate, Pt(NH 8 )„(N O s ) (OO s -OH 2 *SE t), 
which crystallises in large, colourless prisms, m. p. 188—189°. When 
distilled with dilute sodium hydroxide only one half of the ammonia 
is liberated. When, however, ethylthiolacetic acid is added to dissolve 
the compound and then, after an interval, it is distilled with sodium 
hydroxide, the whole of the ammonia is set free. When the above 
nitratodiammineplatinum ethylthiolacetate is boiled with concentrated 
acetic acid one molecule of ammonia is liberated, and nitmtomonammine- 


pIO/tzTzuffli ethylthiolacetate, CHn ^ , is obtained. *1 his 

crystallises in large, fiat, colourless prisms, grouped in rosettes, m. p. 
193—194° (decomp.). 

On shaking ciVdinitritodiammineplatinum with an aqueous solution 
of ethylthiolacetic acid in a closed tube only a little dissolves, and 
some nitrous fumes are liberated on opening the tube. If, however, 
sodium ethylthiolacetate is substituted for the froe acid and the 
mixture is boiled in an open vessel, the main product is sodium dinitrito- 
( bisethylthiolacetcUoyplatinoate, (C0 s Na*CH 2 *SEt) 2 Pt(N0 2 ) 2 ,2H 2 0, which 
is also obtained on adding sodium nitrite to a-platinoethylthiolacelafce ; 
it forms small, colourless crystals. 

irans-Dichlorodiammineplatinum reacts with ethylthiolacetate to 
form a colourless, complex substance of the composition 
Pt 2 (NH 8 ) 4 Cl 8 (0O 2 -0H 2 -SEt)(0q 8 H-0H 2 -SEt), 
which evolves ammonia only slowly when distilled with sodium hydr¬ 
oxide, and decomposes on boiling with acetic acid into Srarcs-dichloro- 
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diammineplatinum, tfmns-diammineplatinum bisethylthiolacetate, and 
ethylthiolacetic acid. Hence the formula given should probably be 
doubled. 

Ethylthiolacetic acid combines with tfratts-dinitratodiammine- 
platinum to the compound Pt(NH 8 ) 2 (N0 s ) 2 2C0 2 H'CH 2 *SEt,H 2 0; 
this crystallises in colourless rosettes of prismatic crystals, m. p. 
115—116°. 

Ethylthiolacetic acid and tfrarcs-sulphatodiammineplatinum combine 
to form the additive product , Pt(NH 3 ) 2 S0 4 ,200 2 B[’CH 2 'SEt J which crys¬ 
tallises in colourless tablets or prisms. It reacts with potassium 
platinochloride, K 2 PiC 1 4 , forming platinoebhylfchiolacetate, which reacts 
with hydiogen chloride, forming monochloro-(bmthylthiola<ktato)- 
platinoic acid , (COgH'OHg'SE^PtC^CCVCHg’feEti), and frona-dichloro- 
diammineplatinum, Pfc(NH 8 ) 2 0l 2 . The former compound crystallises 
in greenish-yellow aggregates, m. p. 166—167°. 

The above sulphate reacts with barium hydroxide, yielding 
colourless, microscopic needles of imws-diammineplatinum bisethylthiol- 
acetate, which can also be obtained from the corresponding iodide on 
boiling with silver ethylthiolacebate. It has m. p. 200—203° 
(decomp.). 

fraws-Dinitritodiammineplatinum and sodium ethylthiolacetate react 
very slowly, yielding the same sodium dmitrito-(bisethylfchiolaeetato)- 
platinoate as was derived from the ris-derivative. E. F, A. 

Lactonisation of a-Ketonio Esters. Henri Gault (Compt 
rend., 1913, 157, 135—137* Compare A., 1911, i, 709).—By a study 
of its compounds with hydrazine and ammonia the author has 
definitely established the constitution of the neutral substance, b. p. 
176—177°/13 mm., obtained by satux*ating ethyl pyruvate with 
hydrogen chloride in the cold, as being the ethyl ether of the enolic 
form of ethyl a-keto-y-valerolactone-y-carboxylate, 

C0 2 EfCMe< CH .^ OEt 

(compare A., 1912, i, 237). It unites with hydrazine (1 mol.) to 

form the lactone hydrazide, NlT 2 *NH-CO*CMe<]^g..^^ Et , no. p. 

146°,and'a small quantity of a crystalline compound , m.p. 230° (decomp.), 
is obtained at the same time. With excess of hydrazine it gives the 

hydi'azvnolactone hy dr azide > NH 2 , 

m. p. 160° (decomp.). 

Ammonia reacts similarly in the cold, giving an amide , m, p. 190°, 
and a second compound , m. p. 245° (decomp.). 

The compound, m. p. 230°, obtained in the action with hydrazine 
(1 mol.) and the compound, m. p. 245°, obtained in the action with 
ammonia aie shown to be derivatives of ethyl a-chloro-y-keto-a-methyi- 
glutarate, formed during the aldoli&ation of the pyruvic ester. 

W. G. 
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Catalytic Preparation of Ketones Over Oxides of Iron. 
Alphonse Mailhe ( Oompt. rend., 1913, 157, 219—221).—Both ferrous 
and ferric oxides can replace cadmium oxide (compare this vol., i, 828) 
as catalysts in the preparation of simple or mixed ketones from their 
acids. The oxides are kept at a temperature of 430—490°. The 
acids employed may be aliphatic or aromatic, or mixtures of the two, 
and, as in the case of cadmium oxide, wovaleric and isobutyric acids 
give the worst yields. The yields are given for numerous ketones. 

W. G. 

The Mechanism of the Formation of Acrose. Ernst Schmitz 
( Ber ., 1913, 46, 2327—2335).—At the time of their identification of 
a-acrose as dZ-fruetose, Fischer and Tafel suggested that the 
accompanying jfl-acrose present in smaller amount in the product from 
dibromopropaldehyde and from glycerose was a sugar probably allied 
to sorbose. From the occurrence of a ketose it is obvious that the 
process cannot be a simple aldol condensation of glyceraldehyde, but 
that at some stage of the change an aldehyde group must become 
transformed into a ketonic one ; this probably occurs in the triose 
molecule, as the conditions of the condensation are not such as to cause 
a rearrangement in the hexose molecule; it has also been shown 
(Wohl and Neuberg, A., 1901, i, 12) that the trioses are easily 
interconvertible under these conditions, because whether aldehyde-free 
glycerose or pure glyceraldehyde is applied for the condensation, 
^-acrose is always produced. 

By the condensation of pure glyceraldehyde, obtained conveniently 
by the hydiolysis of the corresponding acetal with iF/10-sulphuric 
acid and subsequent treatment with baryta, under the influence of 
0*1% excess of baryta at the ordinary temperature, a solution was 
obtained which yielded a crystalline mixture of two hexoses; this 
could be separated by r eery stall isation from hot methyl alcohol; the 
less soluble constituent, needles, m. p. 129—130°, D 1C 1*665, osazone 
n. p. 216—217°, was <2Z-fructose, whilst the more soluble, rhombic 
leaflets, m. p. 162—163°, D 17 T634, osazone m. p. 169—170° (decomp.), 
was dZ-sorbose, the identity being confirmed by comparison with an 
artificial mixture of the enantiomorphous forms. The cM-fruetose, 
here obtained crystalline for the first time, of course represents 
a-acrose, whilst the c//-sorbose in jpite of the somewhat higher m. p. 
doubtless represents the j3 -acrose which had previously not been 
obtained in a quite pure condition. The formation of a racemic 
sorbose would be expected on theoretical grounds from the condensa¬ 
tion of dibydroxyacetone with ^/-glyceraldehyde. D. F, T. 

Cyanohydrins of Certain Monosaccharides. Cyrill KuAUzand 
Jan Kloud {Eighth Inter. Cong. App. Cham., 1912, 25, 397—401).—On 
the addition of hydrogen cyanide to a monosaccharide, two epimeric 
cyanohydrins are produced : 

‘ ~OH(OH)*OHO + HO X « CN«OH(OH)*CH(OH)- 
(compare Votocek, A., 1911, i, 179). A study has now been made of 
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the products obtained by the action of hydrogen cyanide on certain 
monosaccharides. 

When arabinose is treated with solution of hydrogen cyanide, a 
mixture of the amides of 1-gluconic and 1-mannonie acid* is obtlined ; 
the former has m. p. 181°, not 160° (decomp.) as stated by Kiliani 
(A., 1887, 230). In the case of xylose and rhamnose, liquid products 
were obtained which could not be separated. Rhodeose yields a- and 
£-rhodeohexonamides (Krauz, A., 1910, i, 224). Fucose furnishes 
a-fucohexonamide and /3-Jucohexonamide , m. p. 176°. With gilactose, 
a-galactoheptonamide, m. p. 201°, was obtained ; the mother liquor 
when treated with phenylhydrazine gave the phenyl hydrazide of this 
amide, m. p. 226°, together with another phenylhydrazide, m. p. 186°. 
Mannose yields a mixture of a- and ^-mannoheptonamides the fot mer 
melting at 214— 215°, and not at 182—183° (Fischer and Hirschberger, 
A., 1889, 482). E. G. 

Hydrolysis of Cellulose. I. Richard Willstatter and 
Laszl6 Zechmeister (5er., 1913, 46, 2401—2412).—Whereas 
ordinary concentrated hydrochloric acid (37*6% of hydrogen chloride) 
decomposes and gelatinises cellulose after about a day’s 
action, a more concentrated acid (40—41% of hydrogen chloride) 
dissolves cellulose completely within a few seconds. At iirst the 
cellulose can be precipitated again, but it is rapidly hydrolysed, and 
finally only dextrose remains in solution. It is possible to follow the 
course of the change both polarimetrically and gravimetrically, 
whereby 96% of the theoretical quantity of dextrose is obtained. 
The 1% solution of cellulose in the concentrated acid is at first 
optically inactive; it becomes active after about an hour, and increases 
until hydrolysis is complete in twenty-four to forty-eight hours at the 
ordinary temperature. The change in rotatory power gives in¬ 
dication of the intermediate formation of higher carbohydrates. An 
acid, D 15 1*212 (41*4% of hydrogen chloride), dissolves 15% of cellulose ; 
the solution is at first colourless and clear; in time it becomes yellow, 
and later dark yellow as the dextrose is decomposed. On dilution 
of the solution during the first half-hour, unchanged cellulose is 
precipitated. 

Cellulose dissolves similarly in 66% (D 1*78) hydrogen bromide, 
but not in concentrated hydriodic acid; hydrofluoric acid (70—75% 
of hydrogen fluoride) gelatinises, and quickly dissolves cellulose. 

Pme-wood dissolves quickly in iuming hydrochloric acid, leaving 
30% of its weight undissolved as lignin substance. 

The rotatory power of dextrose ([a] D ) increases from 4-54*5° in 
hydrochloric add D 1*018 to 4-97*5° in an acid D 1*204, +106° 
in an acid D 1*212, and 4-164*6° in a 44*5% acid. E. F. A. 

Certain Substances containing the Cetyl Radicle. Albert 
Reyohler (Bull Soc . chim. Belg., 1913, 27, 217—225).—Triethyl- 
cetylammonium iodide, 0 16 H 88 *NEt 8 I, is obtained when a mixture of 
triethylamine and cetyl iodide is heated for two hours at 130°. Tt 
dissolves in water, yielding soapy solutions, which develop an abundant 
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lather 'when shaken. These solutions only give an opalescence with 
silver nitrate, and thus appear to be colloidal, this observation being 
confirmed by a study of their b. p.'s and electrical conductivities. The 
solid iodide has m. p. 179—181° without decomposition (contrast 
Krafit and Moye, A., 1889, 689). 

An attempt has been made to prepare triethylcetylammonium 
hydroxide by the action of freshly prepared silver oxide on a boiling 
alcoholic solution of the corresponding iodide. Under these conditions, 
however, the base, if formed, is decomposed into diethylcetylamine. 

Aqueous solutions of diethylcetylamine hydrochloride behave simi¬ 
larly to those of the above iodide. Determinations of the conductivity 
at different temperatures show that a period of rapid crystallisation 
occurs in the region of 0°. The values obtained for the molecular 
conductivity are greater than those observed for triethylcetylammonium 
iodide at similar dilutions. 

Triethylcetylmrimonimi cetylsulphonate, C 16 H S8 # S0 8 , NEt B *0 16 U 8 „ is 
readily prepared by heating a boiling alcoholic solution of silver cetyl- 
sidphonate with triethylcetylammonium iodide. It is molten at 
172—179° without showing any distinct m. p. It yields soapy solutions 
in hot water, which, on cooling, separate into a clear liquid and a jelly- 
like mass. It is soluble in alcohol and in ethyl acetate. Fiom the 
latter it separates in crystals, m. p. about 53°, which contain solvent 
of crystallisation. Determinations of the conductivity of aqueous 
solutions lead to the conclusion that the substance is probably present 
in the form of multi-molecular aggregates. 

In chemical constitution and in the behaviour of their aqueous 
solutions or pseudo-solutions, these substances are somewhat analogous 
to soaps. This is confirmed by the fact that solutions of tiiethylcetyl- 
ammonium iodide or, better, of diethylcetylamine hydrochloride in 
water yield excellent results in the cleansing of samples of wool. 

H. W. 


The Homologue of Muscarine in the 0 8 Series V. Brabant 
(Zeitsch physiol. Chem ., 1913, 86, 206—214).—To prepare /3 homo¬ 
muscarine acraldehyde is converted into ethyl ay-dichloropropyl other, 
CHgOl'CHg-OHCl’OEr, and this into the ethyiaeetal of /8-ehloroprop- 
aldehyde, UH 2 01*CH 2 'CH(0Kt) 2 . When tins is heated with trimethyl- 
amine in a sealed tube on the water-bath, the hydrochloride of £ homo - 
muscarineaeetal, NMe 8 Cl*CH 2 *CH 2 *OH(OEfc) 2 , is obtained. 

This is hydrolysed by coLcentrated hydroohloiio acid to fi-homo- 
muscarine hydrochloride, EJMe 8 Cl*CH 2 *CH a 'OUO, which shows all the 
typical reactions of both aldehyde and ammo-groups. 

ft-IIomomwcarineacetal hydrochloride forms stellate aggregates of 
small needles which are very hygroscopic; the platinichloride forms 
large, prismatic-rhombic, orange-red crystals which blacken at 160°, 
m. p. 190—195° (decomp.); the aurichlonde separates in broad, lustrous, 
straw-yellow needles, m. p. 93—95° (decomp.). 

fi-Homommcomm hydrochloride forms hygroscopic crystals; the 
free base could not be isolated, The platinichloride separates in 
microscopic, orange-yellow rods, decomp. 156—160°. The ami- 
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chloride is straw-yellow, m. p. 150—155° (decomp.). The semicarbazone 
crystallises in small, colourless, regular octahedra, m. p. 247 5°(corr.). 

E. F. A. 


Compounds of Hydrated Salts with Organic Bases (Dithio- 
nates, Sulphates, Thiosulphates). Filippo Oalzolahi (Aiti E. 
Accad . Lincei, 1913, [v], 22, j, 787—792. Compare A, 1912, i, 812).— 

The dithionate, Mg 8 2 O 6 , 8 H 2 O, 2 C 8 H 10 O 2 N 4 , prepared from magnesium 
dithionate and a large excess of caffeine, forms colourless, prismatic 
crystals. The manganese derivative, MnSgO^SHgO, 2C 8 H' 10 O 2 N 4 , 
crystallises in colourless needles The ferrous salt, 
FeS 2 O*8H 2 O,2C s H 10 O 2 N 4 , 

forms prismatic crystals. The cobalt salt, Co 208 ^ 003 ^ 4 , 

crystallises in pale rose-coloured needles. The nickel salt, 
NiS 2 O 6 ,8H 2 O,2C 8 H 10 O 2 N 4 , 

forms green crystals isomorphous with those of the cobalt compound. 

The compound of magnesium dithionate with hexamethylene¬ 
tetramine, MgS i 0 t ,6H ? 0,2C fl H 12 N 4 , forms large crystals. The man- 
ganese compound, MnS 2 0 f> ,6H 2 0,2C 6 H 12 N 4 , is a white, crystalline 
powder. Th e ferrous salt, FeS 2 0 6 ,6H 2 0,2C c H 12 ftT 4 , is a greenish-white, 
crystalline powder. The cobalt salt, CoS 2 0 6 ,6H 2 0.20 fl H 12 N 4 , forms 
rose-red, regular crystals. The nickel salt, NiS 2 O 6 , 6 H 2 O, 2 O 0 H 12 N 4 , 
forms green crystals similar to those of the cobalt compound. 

The compound of magnesium sulphate and hexamethylenetetramine, 
MgS0 4 ,9H 2 0,C g H 12 N 4 , forms colourless crystals. The manganese com¬ 
pound, MnS0 4 ,9H 2 0,C fl H 12 N 4 , forms colourless crystals, and mixed 
crystals of this compound with that of nickel were also obtained. 
The ferrous compound, FeSO 4 ,9H 2 O,C 0 H 12 N 4 , must be prepared in the 
absence of air. The cobalt compound, CoS0 4 ,9H 2 0,C 6 H 12 N 4 , forms 
rose-red crystals, and mixed crystals of it with the magnesium 
compound can be obtained. The nickel compound, NiSO 4 ,9H 2 O,O 0 h 12 n 4 , 
forms large, emerald-green crystals isomorphous with those of the 
cobalt salt. 

The compound of magnesium thiosulphate with hexamethylene¬ 
tetramine, MgS 2 0 8l 8H a O,C 6 H 12 lSr 4 , forms* colourless, lhombohedral 
crystals. The manganese compound, MnS 2 0 8 ,8H 2 0,0 6 H 12 N 4 , forms 
very pale rose-coloured ciystals. The ferrous compound, 
FeS 2 O 8 l 8 H 2 O,C 0 H 12 N 4 , 

must be prepared out of contact with the air ; it forms greenish-white 
crystals. Ihe cobalt salt, CoS 2 0 8 ,8H 2 0,G e H 12 N 4 , forms rose-coloured 
crystals. The nickel compound, NiS 2 0 8 ,8H 2 0,C 6 fi 12 N 4 , forms emerald- 
green crystals. E. V. S. 

Condensation of Amino-acids with Formaldehyde. Gino 
Galeotti ( Biochem Zeitsch, 1913, 53, 474—492).—On heating amino- 
acids with formaldehyde, products are obtained which differ both from 
the original acids and fresh mixtures of the reacting products. 
Beddish-yellow solutions are obtained, which do not deposit crystals, 
but yield an amorphous residue on evaporating off the water. The 
solutions aie acid, and only the tyrosine derivative is precipitated 
on the addition of dilute acids. The glycine, alanine, aspartic acid 
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and tyrosine derivatives are insoluble in alcohol or acetone, but the 
leucine and phenylalanine derivatives are soluble. All are insoluble 
in ether. The aqueous solutions give voluminous precipitates 
with phosphotungstic, picric and tannic acids, and with the salts 
of heavy metals. They do not reduce copper salts in alkaline solution, 
give the diazo-reaetion with a yellowish-red or cherry-red colour, 
and give precipitates on saturation with ammonium sulphate. They 
dissolve copper hydroxide, yielding malachite-green solutions which 
give a precipitate on addition of alcohol. They no longer contain 
the amino-group, as no nitrogen is evolved in the van Slyke reaction, 
which can be employed for tracing the course of the reaction of the 
aldehyde on the acids. The glycine derivative was studied in some 
detail. It has a molecular weight of 288, corresponding with the 
formula C 12 H ?1 Q 5 N 8 , and m. p. 164°. Attention is called to the 
similarity m the behaviour of the compounds obtained to the poly¬ 
peptides, and it is suggested that formaldehyde may play some part in 
forming complex derivatives from amino-acids in living organisms, 
analogous to the supposed formation of carbohydrates by condensation 
with this substance. S. B. S. 

Synthesis of the Anhydrides of a-Aminoaoyl (Hucosamines. 
Chaelts Weizmann and Abthub Hopwood (Proc.Roy. Soc 1913,A, 88, 
455—461, Compare P., 1912, 28, 261).—a-Bromoacyl haloids are 
condensed with glucosamine hydrochloride in the presence of sodium 
hydroxide (compare P., 1912, 28, 261), and cold aqueous ammonia is 
allowed to act on the a-bromoacyl glucosamines formed. Anhydrides 
of the expected a-aminoacylglucosamines are obtained. 

Alanylglucosamine anhydride separates in colourless, prismatic needles, 
which turn brown at 245—250°, and melt at 269—272° to a black 
liquid. It reduces Fehlirg’s solution on prolonged boiling, but does 
not react with either phenylhydrazine or semicarbazide. 

Leucylglucosamine anhydride forms similar colourless, prismatic 
needles, which sinters at 205°, m. p. 213—215° (decomp.). 

a-A minolaurylglucosamine anhydride was obtained in colourless 
crystals. * E. F. A. 

Esters of Imino- and Oacimino-carbonio Acid. Joseph Houben 
and Ehioh Schmidt 1913, 46, 2447—2460).—Sandmeyer 

(A., 1886, 611) claimed to have reduced esters of ehloroiminocarbonic 
acid, and obtained ethyl iminoearbonate, HNIC(OEt) 8 , which was dried 
over potassium by dioxide. It is shown that under these conditions 
urethane is formed, and that it was present in Sandmeyer's product. 

When the reduction product is carefully dried over ignited sodium 
sulphate and fractionated in a vacuum, pure iminocarbonic esters 
are obtainable. Even the pure esters change on prolonged keeping into 
crystalline cyanuric acid derivatives. 

The hydzochloride of the imino-ester is to be regarded as a chloro- 
imino-ether, NH 2 *CC1(0R) 2 . In presence of water the chlorine is 
exchanged for hydroxyl, NH 2 ’0(OR) 2 *OH,H01, following which the 
hydrogen chloride conditions elimination of ammonium chloride and 
the formation of alkyl carbonate, CO(OR) 2 . 
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Similarly, with hydroxylamine the compound 
NH 2 # C(OE) 2 *NH'OH j H01 

formed decomposes into the oximinocarbonic ester, C(OR) 2 IN*OH. 
Working in ethereal solution it was possible to prepare diethyl or 
dimethyl oximinocarbonate in this manner, and the method has been 
extended to the preparation of the true hydroximic esters of the 
aliphatic series, OEt'CRIN'OH. 

The oximinocarbonic esters, which crystallise well, are obtained by 
a similar process from the chloroiminocarbonic esters. 

Ethyl chloroiminocarbonate has m. p. 39°, agreeing with Sand- 
meyer*s statement ; during its preparation a product of unknown 
constitution crystallising in needles, m. p. 148—149°, is formed. 

Methyl chloroiminocarbonate has m. p. 20°, b. p. 63—64°/13 mm., 
without decomposition. 

Ethyl iminocarbonate is a transparent liquid of a strongly basic 
odour, D g 2 0-9637. 

Ethyl iodoiminocarbonate, NI!C(OEt) 2 , forms yellow crystals and 
crusts. When shaken with mercury in ethereal or alcoholic solution, 
aziethyl carbonate , C(OEc) 2 IN*NIC(OEt) 2 , is formed. 

Ethyl carbanilinoiminocarbonate t C 0 bi 5 ‘lS[H*CO*NIC(OEt) 2 , forms 
crystals sintering at 100°, m. p. 101°. 

Ethyl thiocarbanilinoiminocarbonate has m. p. 117—118°, 

E F. A. 

The Organic Acid Amides and their Metallic Derivatives as 
Acids and Salts of the Ammonia System of Acids, Bases, and 
Salts. Edward O. Franklin (Eighth Inter . Gong. App. Ohem. y 1912,6, 
119—130. Compare A., 1912, ii, 451).—A recapitulation of the 
author's classification of amides and their derivatives into ‘‘ammono- 
acids,” “ ammono-bases,” ammono salts,” “ ammono-esters,” ‘‘mixed 
ammono-acids,” and “ acid anammonides.” The ammono-acids vary in 
strength from acetamide, benzamide, and carbamide, which only form 
salts in liquid ammonia solution and have only a feeble conductivity 
in that solvent, to such compounds as phthalimide and “ saccharin ” 
which are not excelled in strength by the Strongest carboxylic acids. 

j. a w. 

Compounds of Ferricarbamide. Giuseppe A. Babbieri (AM 
R . Accad . Lincei , 1913, [v], 22, i, 867—870).—These compounds 
exhibit complete chemical and crystallographic similarity to the salts 
of chromicarbamide already known. They are all greenish-blue 
in the solid state and in concentrated solution, but dilute 
solutions are yellow and are precipitated by ammonia even in the cold. 
Compounds analogous to the hydrate and carbonate of chromioarbamide 
cannot be prepared. 

The perchlorate, [Fe(C0N 2 H 4 ) fl ](010 4 ) 8 , is obtained by adding a con¬ 
centrated solution of carbamide to a solution of ferric perchlorate con¬ 
taining excess of perchloric acid, or from a perchlorate and another 
ferricarbamide compound. It forms mixed crystals with the corre¬ 
sponding chromicarbamide perchlorate, [Cr(C0N 2 H 4 ) (> ](C10 4 ) which is a 
green, crystalline powder. 
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Ferri carbamide nitrate, [Fe(C0N 2 H 4 ) 6 ](N0 8 ) 3 , the permanganate, 
[Fe(C0N 2 H 4 ) fi ](Mn0 4 )g ( the dichromate , [Fe(CON 2 H 4 ) 6 ](Cr ? O r ) 3 , the 
chloride, [Fe(UON 2 H 4 ) fi ]01 8 ,3H 2 0> the bromide , 
[Fe(C0N 2 H 4 ) rt ]Br fl ,3H 2 0, 

and the nitrate periodide , [Fe(OOJS T 2 H 4 )g](NO s ) 2 I,T 2 , are similarly 
prepared. On treating the bromide with bromine an unstable 
perbromide is obtained. B. V. S. 

Preparation of Melamine and Ammeline from Dicyano- 
diamide; Triaminomelamine and Diaminoammeline. Robert 
Stolid and K. Krauch (B&r., 1913, 46, 2337—2339).—When 
powdered dicyanodiamide is treated with concentrated ammonia solu¬ 
tion in a sealed tube at 120° for three hour®, a crystalline deposit is 
obtained consisting of melamine in 35% yield and of ammeline in 20% 
yield, which can be separated by the sparing solubility of the latter in 
water ; a small quantity of carbamide and guanidine can be found in 
the liquid from which the crystalline mass has separated. It is 
suggested that possibly the dicyanodiamide is acted on concurrently 
by the ammonia and by water, with the production of guanidine and 
oyanamide and of guanidine and cyanic acid respectively; unchanged 
dicyanodiamide then reacts with the oyanamide yielding melamine, and 
with the cyanic acid yielding ammeline. 

Triaminomelamine (cyanuric hydrazide; von Meyer and Nabe, A., 
1911, i, 122 ; Finger, A., 1907, i, 298), microscopic needles, m. p. 287°, 
was obtained by heating melamine with a quinquemolecular proportion 
of hydrazine hydrate for five hours under pressure at 150°; it quickly 
reduces warm ammoniacal silver nitrate, and when shaken in hydro¬ 
chloric acid solution with benzaldebyde yields a tribenzylidene 
derivative. 

When ammeline is heated with an equal quantity of hydrazine 
hydrate for five hours under pressure at ISO 0 , diaminoammeline, 
prisms, m. p. above 340°, is obtained ; this in aqueous solution reacts 
with benzaldehyde, producing a dibenzylidene derivative, m. p. 315°, 

D. F. T. 

Condensation of Melamine with Dextrose. Leopold Kadl- 
BERaER (Vhem. Zentr., 1913, i, 2110; from Qsleir-ung Zeitech. 
Zmlcennd., 1913, 42, 236—239).—Melamine and dextioso were con¬ 
densed by heating in 30% alcoholic solution on the water-bath. The 
product consisted of 2 mols. melamine to 1 mol. dextrose, namely, 
[CsNg^HgJ^NHjaOH-tCH'OHJ^CHg-OH. It has m. p. 281°, form¬ 
ing colourless, lustrous crystals which do not reduce Fehling's solution. 

E. F. A. 

Synthesis of Mercury Fulminate from Propyl Alcohol. 
A. L. Kibleb (Eighth Inter. Cong . App, Chem 1912, 26, 239—243). 
—Experiments are described in which propyl alcohol, wobutyl alcohol, 
amyl alcohol, acetone, and propaldehyde were substituted for ethyl 
alcohol in the usual piocess for the preparation of mercury fulminate. 
A small quantity of mercury fulminate was obtained from the propyl 
alcohol, but not from any of the other substanoes. In the experi- 
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ments with propyl alcohol, an intermediate compound was isolated, 
which forms large, white, lustrous plates, and decomposes either 
spontaneously or when treated with water, leaving traces of a grey 
powder, probably composed of mercury. E. G. 

Azides of Oarbamic Acid from Kefcens. VII. E. Oliveri- 
Mandala and E Calderaro {Gazzetta, 1913, 43, i, 536—543. Compare 
this vol., i, 716).—Azoimide reacts with ketens giving azidts of 
carbamic acid. The stages in the reaction are probably indicated by 
the scheme: CR 2 :(JO CHR 2 -CO-N 8 [CHR 2 -CO-N] —>• 
CHRj'NICO, and from this carbimide the azide, CHRg'NH'CO*^, is 
produced by the addition of a further molecule of azoimide. 

Keten reacts with an ethereal solution of azoimide at the tempera¬ 
ture of a mixtuie of ice and salt, yielding methyloarbamazide y 
N 8 'CO'NHMe, which forms lustrous laminae or tablets, m. p. 46—47°. 
The formation of the azide shows that keten has reacted as though 
it had the ketonic formula of Staudinger, and not the hydroxylic 
formula of Wilsmore. With aniline, the azide yields s-phenyl- 
methylcarbamide and aniline azoimide. Alcoholic ammonia reacts with 
the azide, yielding methylcarbamide and ammonium azoimide. Boiling 
water decomposes the azide, carbon dioxide, azoimide and methyl" 
amine being formed; by keeping an aqueous solution of the azide 
in a desiccator, methylammorrium azoimide , CH 6 N 4 , can be obtained; 
it is a deliquescent substance, which is completely fused at 115°. 

Diphenylketen and azoimide yield diphenylmethylcarbaniazide , 
N^CO-NH-CHPb*, 

which crystallises in colourless, silky needles, m. p. 121—123°. When 
heated for four hours at 100—110° in a sealed tube with alcoholic 
ammonia, the azoimide yields <z$-diphenylmethylcarbamide. When 
heated with aniline in a sealed tube for two hours at 90°, the azide 
is converted into diphenylmethylphenylcarbamide, 
NHPh-CO-NH-OHPb 2 , 

which forms silky crystals, m. p. 208—209°. This substance dissolves 
in concentrated sulphuric acid, giving an orange-red coloration. 

R. V. S. 

Action of Magnesium Methyl Iodide on Silicon Hexa- 
chloride. Geoffrey Martin ( Ber 1913,46, 2442—2447. Compare 
P., 1913, 29, 190).—The yellow substance formed by the action of 
magnesium methyl iodide on silicon hexachloride has the composition 
w 18 Me. When heated, hydrogen and methane are evolved, and 
a silicon compound is obtained practically without carbon, but which 
still contains coupled silicon groups, since on dissolution in potassium 
hydroxide hydrogen is evolved. On the addition of excess of acid, 
silicic acid is precipitated. E. P. A. 

Researches on the Direct Introduction of Substituents into 
the Benzene Nucleus During the Years 1910, 1911, and 
1912. Arnold F. Holleman ( (Jhem . Weekblad, 1913, 10, 604—620). 
—-A summary of papers on this subject published since the issue of 
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the author’s work, “ Die direkte Einfuhrung von Subsbituenten in den 
Benzolkern,” in the year 1910. A. J. W. 

A Simple Method of Preparing Hexamethylbenzene. Hans 
Reckleben and Johannes Scheiber [with K. Schnabel] (Bar.) 1913, 
46, 2363—2365).—When the vapour from a molecular mixture of 
acetone and methyl alcohol is passed over aluminium oxide, heatod at 
about 400°, clean crystals of hexamethylbenzene are obtained in about 
10% of the theoretical quantity. The oily residue represents a com¬ 
plicated mixture. [Replacement of aluminium oxide by other oxides 
led to unfavourable results. 

On bromination of hexamethylbenzene, a mixture of bromides, 
m. p. 231—269°, and containing from 64% to 80% of bromine, is 
obtained. E F. A. 

Nitro-derivati ves of High-boiling Mineral Oils. Konstantin 
Charitsohkoff (Cham. ZaiL> 1913, 37, 869).—When Caucasian lubri¬ 
cating oils are warmed with fuming nitric acid, they form syrupy, 
very viscous n itro-derivati ves, which are soluble in most organic 
solvents with the exception of light petroleum. They are weak acids, 
dissolve in alkalis, and form insoluble salts with the alkaliae earths 
and heavy metals which are similar to the salts of polynaphthenio 
acids (A., 1910, i, 110). Moreover, their composition and properties 
agree with those of the nitro-derivatives of polynaphthenic acids. 

J. C. W. 


The Reaction Between Selenic Acid and Toluene. Howard 
Waters Doughty and #rank Rose Elder ( Eighth Inter , Cong. App . 
Cham.) 1912, 6, 93—101).—Toluene and concentrated selenic acid 
were left together for some months during which time carbon dioxide 
was evolved. The lower, dark red, viscous layer was then poured into 
water and separated into an acid solution and a small amount of a 
red oil with a solid admixture. 

The acid solution was exactly neutralised with barium hydroxide, 
filtered from barium selenate, evaporated to dryness, and extracted 
during several days with chloroform, which removed traces of the 
above red oil. The residue gave a mixture of o- and ^-tolueneselen- 
onic acids which could not be separated, but on reduction of a concen¬ 
trated solution with hydrogen chloride, ^(lytoluemseleninio acid) 
G 6 H 4 Me*Se0 2 H,H 2 0, was precipitated in long, silky, white needles, 
m. p, 160°, whilst the mother liquor yielded o(?) tolumeselminic add , 
with £H 2 0, in nodules of short, white needles, m. p. 99—101°. 

The red oil was washed with ether in which the solid substance is 
insoluble, and then distilled. It had b. p. 201—202°/18—20 mm., and 
solidified to a light yellow, crystalline mass, m. p. 69*5—70-5°, which 
was identified with jp-ditolyl selenide (Zeiser, A., 1895, i , 512). On 
oxidation with hot permanganate, it yielded diphenylselenom-i: 4'- 
dkarboxylio add , Se0 2 (C 6 H 4 # C0 2 H) 2 , as a heavy, white solid, m. p. 
283°, which is sparingly soluble in hot alcohol, and insoluble in ail 
other common solvents. 

The crystalline substance, insoluble in ether or water, was recrystal- 
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lised from alcohol in colourless, stout, hexagonal prisms, m. p. 183°. 
It was not affected by boiling alkalis or permanganate, but yielded 
salicylic acid on fusion with potassium hydroxide It is, therefore, 
benzophenoneselenone (III), and its formation is explained by assuming 
that o-ditolyl selenide (I) is formed as an intermediate product*, and is 
then oxidised to diphenylselenone-2:2'-dicarboxylic acid (IT), which 
condenses with loss of carbon dioxide and water. 


(i)- 



(in) 



Action of Sodium in Liquid Ammonia on Phenylacetylene 
and Styrene. Paul Lebeau and Marius Picon ( Compt . rend. , 1913, 
157, 223—224. Compare this vol., i, 950).—Sodium in liquid ammonia 
reacts with phenylacetylene, giving the corresponding sodium derivative 
(2 mols.) and ethylbenzene (l mol), with the formation of sodamide. 
Unlike the tiue acetylenes of the fatty series, the hydrogenation does 
not stop at the ethylemc hydrocarbon, but the fully saturated hydro¬ 
carbon is produced: 

30Ph:CH + 4NH s Na - 2CPhiONa + C c H 5 -Et + 2NaNH 2 + 2NH S . 

Styrene itself reacts slowly with sodium in liquid ammonia, the 
products being ethylbenzene and sodamide. W. G. 


A Yellow Hydrocarbon of the Pluorene Series. Rudolf 
Pummeber and Gustav DoRFMtlLLER (2?st\, 1913, 46, 2386—2389).— 
When fluorene is heated with lead dioxide and sodium ethoxide in 
pyridine solution, small quantities of a yellow hydrocarbon are formed, 
owing to the formation of acetaldehyde, and coupling of this with two 
molecules of fluorene. The final product is dehydroethylidenebis- 

fluorene (I), but ethylidenebisfluorene 
(II) is formed first, and may also be 
obtained by reducing the dehydro-com- 
pound with zinc dust and acetic acid. 
It is very readily oxidised by lead 
dioxide and even by atmospheric 
oxygen. The double bond only very 
slowly absorbs bromine, and does not 
react with permanganate in pyridine solution. 

Dehydroethylidenebisfluot'ene crystallises in oblique-ended, yellow 
prisms ; it darkens at 280°, but has not melted at 350°. In small 
quantities it apparently distils unchanged. 

Eth^lidembiefluorene is colourless, m. p. 262—263°, to a yellowish- 
brown liquid. E. F. A. 




(II.) 


Orthohalogenated jp-Nitroanilines and their Derivatives. 
Wilhelm Korner and Angelo Contahdi {Atti A\ Accad . Lincei, 1913, 
[v], 22, i, 823—836).—2-Ohloro-4*nitroanilme iorms pale yellow 
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needles, m. p. 104*5°. Its acetyl derivative crystallises in straw- 
coloured prisms, m. p. 139°. 

frCMwo4-bronio-l-nitrobenzene (obtained from the perbromide of the 
diazonium compound of the preceding substance) forms colourless 
needles or prisms, m. p. 62°. 

Z-Chloro-i-iodo-l-mtrobenzene (similarly prepared) crystallises in 
almost colourless needles, m. p. 103°. 

2-Bromo-4-nitroaniline crystallises in pale yellow needles, m. p. 
104*5°. Its monoacetyl derivative forms flat prisms, m. p. 114°; the 
dumtyl derivative in stout prisms, m. p. 132°. 

From the amino-derivative by diazotisation, 4-chloro-3-bromo-l-nitro¬ 
benzene can be obtained; it crystallises in almost colourless prisms, 
m. p. 61° and is identical with the compound obtained from 6-ehloro- 
S-nitroaniline. Thecorresponding3-bromo-4-iodo-l-nitrobenzenecrystal- 
lises in needles or prisms, m. p. 106°. 2-Iodo-4-nitroaniline, m. p. 
109°, occurs in yellowish-red prisms and also in golden-yellow lamime ; 
the former is the more stable form. The substance yields a monoacetyl 
and a diaoetyl derivative. 

2-Iodo-4-nitroaniline can be diazotised, and by the subsequent intro¬ 
duction of chlorine, 4-chloro-3-iodo-l-nitrobenzene can be prepared ; it 
crystallises in colourless needles, m. p. 78°, and is identical with 
the compound obtained from 6-chloro-3-nitroaniline in a similar 
way. 

2 :6-Dichloro-4-nitroaniline crystallises in lemon-yellow needles, 
m. p. 195°. It is best diazotised in nitric acid (D 1*38) at 0°. It 
yields a monoacetyl derivative (almost colourless, flat needles, m. p. 
215°) and a diacetyl derivative, m. p. 142*5°, which crystallines in 
prisms of the monoclinic system 

[E. Artini: a: ijc-M361 :1:0*8753 ; £-70*4°, D 1*565]. 

When an alcoholic solution of the preceding amino-compound 
containing a little concentrated sulphuric acid is treated with 
ethyl nitrite, 3 ;5-diehloro-l-nitrobenzene is produced; it crystallines 
in colourless plates, m. p. 65*4°. On reduction with tin and hydro¬ 
chloric acid it yields the corresponding dichloroanilino, which forms 
needles or prisms, m. p. 51*5°. From this substance, 1:3: 5-lriehloro- 
benzene is obtainable; it crystallises in colourless needles, m. p. 63*8°, 
and is identical with that obtained from 2:4:6-fcrichloroauilme, ui. p. 
77*5°. 3:5-Dichloro-l-bromobenzene crystallises in colourless noodles, 
m. p. 75*8 0 . 3 iS-Dicfdoro-l-iodobenzene has m. p. 54°; it is identical 
with that obtained from 2 :4-dichloro-6-iodoaniline, in. p. 84°. 

3:4: 5-Trichloro-l-nitrobenzene (from 2 : 6-dichloro-4-nitroaniline) 
forms pale yellow prisms, m. p. 72*5°. On reduction aud elimination 
of the amino-groups it yields 1:2:3-trichlorobenzene, m. p. 50*8°, 
identical with that obtained from 2: G-dichloroaniline (Keener and 
Contardi, A., 1909, i, 220). 

3:5-Dichloro-4-bromo-1 -d itrobenzene (from the dichloronitro-deriv- 
ative) crystallises in pale yellow prisms, m. p. 88°. 

3: 5-Dicfdoro-4riodo-l -nitrobenzene forms yellow prisms, m. p. 154*8°. 
On reduction with ferrous sulphate and ammonia, and subsequent 
elimination of # the amino-group, it yields 1: 3-dichloro-2-iodobe}mne t 
which crystallises in thin, colourless plates, m. p. 68°. The same 
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substance can be prepared from the 2; 6-dichloroaniline already 
mentioned. 

2:6-Dibromo-4-nitroauiline (by the action of bromine on p-nitro- 
aniline) crystallises in golden-yellow lamuue, m. p. 202*5°. Its mono¬ 
acetyl derivative forms almost colourless needles, m. p. 232°. The 
diacetyl derivative/m. p. 136°, crystallises in the pinaconic class of the 
triclinic system [a :b :c« 1*0901 :1:0 8325, a 88°43'4*, B 70°49'34", 
y 93°25'39", D 1*939]. 

3 :5-Dibromo-l-nitrobenzene is obtained by diazotising (in alcoholic 
solution containing sulphuric acid) either 2: 6-dibromo-4-nitroaniline or 
4:6-dibromo-2-nitroaniline; it crystallises in thin, almost colourless 
laminae, m. p. 104*5°. From it s-chlorodibromobenzene (m. p. 119°) and 
8-dibromoiodobenzme (m. p. 124*8°) can be readily prepared. These 
substances can also be obtained from the following corresponding 
halogenated anilines: 4-chloro-2 :6-dibvomoaniline (m. p. 102°) j 2 :6-di- 
bromo-i-iodoaniUne (colourless needles, m. p. 147 °); 2: i-dibromo* 
§-iodoanilin6 (colourless needles, m, p. 123*5°). 

3:4 :5-Tribromo-l-nitrobenzene (from the perbromide of the diazo¬ 
compound of the dibromonifcroaniline already mentioned) crystallises 
in yellow pawns, m. p. 111*9°. On di&zobisation and elimination of the 
amino-gtoup it yields 1:2:3-tribromobonzene, m. p. 87*8°. 

4- C r A/o? , o-3 : b-dibromo-l-nitrobemene (obtained in an analogous 
manner to the niti otribromo-denvative) crystallises in yellow, tabular 
prisms, in. p. 92*7°. On reduction and elimination of the amino-group 
it yields l-chloro-2:6-dibromobenzene, which forms colourless plates, 
in. p. 71°, and is identical with the product obtained from the corre¬ 
sponding dibromoaniline. 

3: 5»£ibro7nfri4odo-\-mtrobMizen6 crystallises in prisms, m. p. 135*5°. 
It is not possible to reduce this compound without altering it. The 
corresponding 1 :3-dibromo-2-iodobenzene (colourless, tabular prisms, 
m, p, 72°) is prepared from o-dibromoaniline. 

2:6-Di-iodo-4-nitroaniline (from iodine chloride and an acetic acid 
solution of p-nitroaniline) forms golden-yellow scales or flat needles, 
m. p. 245°. Its monoacetyl derivative forms slightly yellow needles, 
m. p. 249°; the diacetyl derivative forms stout prisms, in. p. 171°, of 
the pinacoidal class of the triclinic system [a: b : c« 0*9682 :0: 0*7260, 
a 83°6'43", fi 76°8'29", y 99°42'44", D 2*290], 

3 :5-I)i-iodo-l-nitrobenzone (from the di-iodonitroaniline above 
described by diazotisation in alcoholic solution in presence of sulphuric 
acid) forms slightly yellow prisms, m, p. 104*5°. When reduced with 
ferrous sulphate and ammonia it gives 3 :5-di-iodoaniline (colourless 
needles, m. p. 110°). 

5- Chloro*l : 3 -di-todobenzene is obtained from 4-chioro-2:6-di-iodo- 
amline, and forms lustrous, colourless needlon, m. p, 101°. 

5-£romo-l : 3-di-iodobenzem (similarly obtained) crystallises in long 
needles, m. p. 140°, 

1:3:5-Tri-iodobenzeno (from 2:4:6-tri-iodoaniline, m. p. 185*6°, or 
from a-di-iodoaniline, m. p. 110°) forms opaque, colourless needles, 
m. p. 184’2°* 

4-6 Y /Woro-3 :5»<tt»iodo~l-nUrob6nzene (prepared by the action of cuprous 
chloride on the nitrate of the diazo-compound from 4 :6-di-iodo-2-nitro- 
VOL. oxv. u 3 t 
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aniline) crystallises in almost colourless needles, m. p. 110°. Reduction of 
this compound is best effected with an alcoholic solution of ammonium 
sulphide; a small quantity of a sulphur compound is formed at the 
same time. 2-CKLoroA : 3 -di-iodobenzene is obtained by decomposing 
the diazo-salt of this amino-compound with absolute alcohol ; it forms 
thin, rhombic plates, m. p. 82°. 

4- jBr<wno-3 ih-dt-iodo-l-nitrobenzem (from the nitrate of the diazo- 
compound of the di-iodonitroaniline and cuprous bromide) forms almost 
colourless needles, m. p. 126*4°, and crystallises from benzene with 
10 6 B 6 in prisms. 

3:4:5-Tri-iodo-l-nitrobenzene (from di-iodonitroauilme by way of 
the diazo-compound) crystallises in shining yellow prisms. It is 
reduced (with difficulty) to the corresponding aniline by ferrous 
sulphate and ammonia, and when this is treated with an alcoholic 
solution of ethyl nitrite, 1: 2 : 3-tri-iodobenzene (m. p. 116°) is 
obtained, identical with that from 2:6-di-iodoaniline (m. p. 122°; 
Earner and Bellasio, A., 1908, i, 778). 

2- Chloro-6-bromo-4-nitroaniline is obtained by treating 2-chloro-4- 
nitroaniline with the calculated quantity of bromine; it forms yellow 
needles, m. p. 177*4°. The monoacetyi derivative crystallises in pale 
straw-coloured needles, m. p. 224°, and the diacetyl derivative, tabular 
prisms, m. p, 139° [prismatic class of the monoclinic system, 
a :6:c« 1*1127:1: 0*8509, 0 70*36°, D 1*749]. 

3- Chloro-5-bromod-nitrobenzene (from 2-chloro-6-bromo-4-nitroaniline 
by means of ethyl nitrite) crystallises in thin plates, m. p. 81*2°. On 
reduction with tin and hydrochloric acid it yields Z-chloro-Mromoanilim 
(colourless needles or prisms), from which l-ckIoro-5~bromo~Z-iodo- 
beivwne can be prepared by way of the diazo-compound; it forms 
lustrous needles, m. p. 86*8°, and can also be obtained from 4 -cldoro* 

2- bromo-b‘iodocmihm, which crystallises in needles, m. p. 110 5°. 

3 :4-Dichlor<h5-bromo-l-niirobenz6n6 (from the corresponding chloro- 
bromonitroaniline already described) forms yellow prisms, m. p. 82*4°. 

5- Chloro-Z : i-chbroonoA-niirobenzene (similarly prepared) crystal¬ 

lises in yellow prisms, m. p, 99 5° The corresponding 3-eliloro* 
1: 2*dibromobenzene (prepared by replacing by -J3r in 2-chloro- 

3- bromoanihne) forms rhombic plates, m. p, 72*6°. 

d-CMorfr&btwio-iAodo-l-nilrolenzeM (propaied in a similar way to 

its analogues above described) crystallises in lustrous noodles, 
m. p. 159°. 

2-Ohloro-6-iodo-4-nitroaniline (from 2-chloio-4*nitroanilino aud iodine 
chloride) forms pale yellow needles, m. p. 196°. Its mmoacetyl 
derivative forms needles or prisms, m. p. 207°, and tho diaceij/l 
derivative, m. p. 113°, prisms of the monoclinic system [ a:h;e~- 
1*038 :1:0*799, /J«71*44°, D 1*913]. 

By elimination of the amino-gioup the preceding aniline yields 
Z-chloro-&4odo-l-nitrobenzene, which forms bundles of prisms, m. p. 
70*4°. 

3 : 4:-Dich2oro~5AodoA-nitrobenzene (from the above-describod aniline) 
crystallises in pale yellow prisms, m. p. 69°. It is not possible to 
obtain the corresponding aniline by reduction. Ammonia and ferrous 
sulphate reduce it very slowly, tin and hydrochloric acid yield 
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Z*cKtoro-54odoanilim (colourless plates, m. p. 69*8°), whilst ammonium 
sulphide in alcoholic solution gives 3 :4-dichloroaniline. 

Z-Chloro A-b romo-5-iodo-l-nitrobenzene (prepared like the analogous 
compound above described) crystallises in almost colourless needles, 
m. p. 95°. 

b-Chloro~Z : k-diriodoA-nitrobemene (from 2-chloro-6-iodo-4-nitro- 
aniline) forms almost colourless needles, m, p. 146*5°. 

%£romo-Z4odo-i-nitroanilme (from 2 - bromo - 4 - nitroaniline and 
iodine chloride) crystallises in pale yellow needles, m. p. 221°. The 
monoacetyl derivative forms yellow prisms, m. p. 226°, and the 
diacetyl derivative, m. p. 134°, stout prisms of the pinacoidal class 
of the triclinic system [a : b : c « 0 9470 :1 : 0*7288, a 83°59'54", 
/3 77°30 / 18 // , y 99°6'14", D 2*112]. 

Z-Bromo b-iodo-l-nitrobenzene (from the preceding aniline) forms 
thin, flat needles, m. p. 97*5°. 

i-Chloro 3- bromo-b~iodo- 1-nitrobenzene (from the above-described 
bromoiodonitroaniline) crystallises in yellow prisms, or in colourless 
needles, m. p. 84°. B. V. S. 

Preparation of Benzylamine. Martin 0. Forster and Hilda M, 
Judd (Eighth Inter. Cong . App. Chem 1912, 6, 118).—A cheap 
laboratory process for the preparation of benzylamine hydrochloride 
is described. Benzyl chloride is occasionally shaken during three 
days with sodium azoimide in spirit, the benzylazoimide is extracted 
with ether, and, without purification, reduced by means of zinc dust 
and 50% acetic acid. J. 0. W, 

Salts of Dibasic Organic Acids with o-, m- } and ^-Toluidine, 
and with m-4-Xylidine. F. GrUnwald (J. pr . Chem., 1913, [ii], 
88, 168—179).—The three toluidines and wi-4-xylidine combine with 
malonic, succinic, malic, tartaric, and fum&ric aoids in aqueous 
solution to form acid salts. Attempts to prepare the normal salts 
were unsuccessful. 

o-Toluidine hydrogen malonate crystallises in short prisms (decomp. 
108°); the m-toluidvne salt in colourless prisms (decomp, 93°). The 
corresponding hydrogen succinates also crystallise in prisms (decorap. 
60° and 121° respectively). 

o-Toluidine hydrogen mdlate forms leaflets (decomp. 120°); the 
isomeric m- and p^tobuidine salts, colourless needles (decomp. 103° and 
153°). o •Toluvtine hydrogen fumarate crystallises in hexagonal 
leaflets (decomp. 150 °); the m- and p -toluidine salts in colourless 
prisms (decomp, 165° and 175°). 

Of the salts of wt-4-xylidine, the hydrogen malonate forms thin 
needles (decomp. 93°), the hydrogen succinate, large prisms (decomp. 
89°), the hydrogen tartrate, prisms (decomp. 170°), and the hydrogen 
fumarate , leaflets (decomp. 178°). 

When heated with cupric oxide, an aqueous solution of m-toluidine 
hydrogen oxalate yields cupric m -toluidine oxalate, 0u(O o H lo O 4 ) 8 , which 
separates with 3H 2 0 in crystals resembling copper sulphate ; the acid 
oxalates of o- and p-toluidice do not form similar copper salts. 

Cupric o-toluidine malonate , Cu(O 10 H 13 O 4 )j, 5H 8 O, forms bluish-green 

3 t 2 
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crystals, which become anhydrous and green at 100°. Cupric mAolwr 
dine malonate separates with 3H s O in steel-blue crystals; the 
anhydrous salt is green. Cupric p- toluidine malonate crystallises with 
l£T a O. Cupric m-4-cc ylidinc malomte, Cu(0 n H 14 0 4 ) 2 ,3H 2 0, forms 
blue leaflets. 

The acid toluidine succinates do not yield normal cupric salts. 

When boiled with nickel hydroxide in aqueous solution, o-toluidine 
hydrogen malonate yields a nickel salt, which forms green crystals 
containing 6H g O; nickel m -toluidine malonate^ Ni(O 10 H ls O 4 ) 2 , crystal¬ 
lises with 4H 2 0 in reddish-violet leaflets; nickel ^-toluidine malonate 
forms green, rhombic leaflets containing 2B 2 0. 

Nickel m-k-xylidine malonate separates m dove-grey czystals con¬ 
taining 4H s O. V. B. 

i 

Interactions mth Sucoinylglyoyl Chloride and Hippuryl 
Chloride. Johannes Scheiber and Hans Peokleben (Ber. } 1913, 

46, 2412—-2420). — Suoeinylglyaim, O s H 4 <^Q>N*OH s -OO a H, is pre- 

pared by heating molecular proportions of sucoinic anhydride and 
glycine at 170—180°; the colourless crystals havem. p. 113°. 

With phosphorus pentachloride, colourless needles, m. p. 76°, of 
sucoinylglyoyl chloride are obtained. 

The chloride reacts with aniline, forming succinylglyeylmilide , 
which crystallises in colourless needles, m. p. 151°. 

With benzene and aluminium ohloridp, mcdnyUmmoacetoplmime , 
C 2 H 4 I(CO) 2 IN*CH 2 *COPh, is formed; it separates in colourless 
needles, m. p. 143—144°, and yields a colourless phenylhydrazone , 
m. p. 201°. 

Condensation of sucoinylglyoyl chloride with ethyl sodiomalonate in 
boiling ether gives ethyl di{sucdnylglycyl)mcdo f iiate } 

C[C0-CH 2 *N:(C0) 2 :0 2 H 4 ] 2 (C0 8 m) 2 ; 
it separates in colourless platelets, m. p. 107°, and gives no coloration 
with ferric chloride. 

Phenylhydrazine converts it into ethyl l-phenyl-Ssuccinylimido- 
methyl-S-pyrazolone-l-carboxylate, 

o s h 4 :(co) 2 :n-ch 2 -c<^^>co. 

This crystallises in matted needles, m. p, 157°, giving a bluish-rod 
coloration with feme chloride. 

Sucdnylglycylphenylhydrazide^ 

C 2 H 4 :(CO) 2 :N-OH 2 -CO-NH-NHPh, 
forms colourless needles, m. p. 213°. 

A second product of the condensation is ethyl suocinylglycylmalonate , 
^2^4*(CO) 2 !N*CH 2 *C0 4 CH(C0 2 Et) 2 , which forms colourless needles, 
m. p, 56°. 

Succinylglycyi chloride and ethyl sodioacetoaoetate condense to 
ethyl 8uccinylglyeylacetoacetate t of which the colourless needles have 
m.p. 102°. 

Condensation with sodium acetylacetone leads to two produots. 
$ucoinylglycylac6tylacetone > C 2 H 4 :(0O) 2 :N-0H 2 -0O*0H(0OMe) a , forms 
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needles, m. p. 122°. Di(8uccinylglycyI)aottylacstone also yields needles, 
m. p. 160°. 

Ethyl0ymOi ^ l ^tS)^^R[-OO-QU{Q^yQO^ 

forms colourless needles, m. p. 7 3°. 

Hippuryl chloride and ethyl sodiomalonate condense to a deriv¬ 
ative of 2 : 6-dticeto-l: i-dibemoyl piperazine and ethyl hippw'ylmalonate, 
0 6 H B -00-NH-0H 2 -00-0H(00 2 Et) 2 . The latter has m. p. 85°, and 
shows a positive ferric chloride reaction. With phenylhydrazine, ethyl 
l-phenyl-S-benzamidomethy^-pyrazoloiie-i-cmboxylate, 

NHBz-0H 2 -C<g?^®2>00, 

is obtained, m. p. 122—123°. It forms a well characterised, crystal¬ 
line sodium salt. The above derivative of 2 :5-diketo-l: 4-dibenzoyl- 
piperazine has m. p. 116°; it dissolves in sodium carbonate, and on 
precipitation with acid, a substance, m. p. 137°, is obtained containing 
£H 3 0 less, and likewise giving a bluish-violet ferric chloride reaction 5 
on crystallising the compound m. p. 137° from ethyl alcohol, the 
substance of m. p. 116° is obtained. The latter is regarded as a con¬ 
densation of two molecules of the piperazine with a molecule of water. 

0 -Eippurylacetylacetone, NHBz # CH a # 0O # O*CMeI0H*COMe, crystal¬ 
lises in platelets, m. p. 109°. 

Ethyl cyanohippurylacetate, NHBz*OH 2 *OO i OH(ON)*OO a Et, forms 
colourless needles, m. p, 139°. The additive product with phenyl¬ 
hydrazine has m. p. 107°. E. F. A. 

Cholesterol. XVII. a-Gholestanol. Adolf Windaus and C. 
TTibbig (j 8 er„ 1913, 46, 2487—2491).—a-Cholestanol yields on oxida¬ 
tion a ketonic acid, C^H^Og. This is not in agreement with the usual 
formula C 2 ^H 48 0 for cholestanol, and it is proved that the analytical 
data, particularly of cholestyl chloride and bromide, agree with the 
formula OggHggO or 0 82 H 68 0. Apparently on treatment of cholesterol 
with sodium and amyl alcohol, condensation and ring closure to a 
saturated oompound takes place. Accordingly, cholestanol is not a 
dihydrocholesterol, but an isoamyl derivative of cholesterol, 

O H ^? H ' 0H 

O2stl “^0H-0 8 H n - 

Cholestyl bromide crystallises in hexagonal platelets, m. p, 118°. 

EetocholestanolcarboxyUc acid, C 25 H 44 <^Q 2 i Q y , separates in long, 

slender needles which sinter at 110°, m. p. 125°. The smicarbazone 
crystallises in long needles, m. p. 207°. E. F. A. 

Isomerio Naphthenic Acids. Frank W. Bushong and I. W. 
Humphrey {Eighth Inter* Cong . App. Chem. } 1912, 6 , 67 —67).—A 
quantity of commercial naphthenic acid from Baku, which contained 
about 50% of water and 5% of illuminating oils, was fractionally 
esterified. Several portions of 2 litres were heated with 200 c,c. of 
alcohol and 400 c.c. of sulphuric acid until the temperature rose to 140°, 
when a further 200 c.c. of alcohol was slowly run in. The distillate 
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was saponified, the hydrocarbons were removed by steam distillation, 
and, finally, the naphthenic acids were liberated and converted into 
methyl esters. These were fractionated and the constants of twenty- 
six fractions are given. The fraction 165—170° contained methyl 
hexanaphthenecarboxylate; fraction 189—192°,methyl heptanaphthene- 
carboxylate ; fraction 210—212°, methyl octanaphthenecarboxylate, 
and fraction 220—224°, methyl nonanaphthenecarboxylate. The 
densities of the fractions rise continuously with the exception of 
fraction 200—204°, which agrees with the formula C 8 H 15 'C0 2 Me, 
and thus contains a methyl isooctanaphthenecarboxy late. 

The residual, partly esterified naphthenic acids were then distilled 
in a current of natural gas from a copper still, when 40% passed over 
below 285° and 10% between 285—295°. The lower-boiling ethyl 
esters were redistilled and the fractions boiling below 236° were 
saponified, freed from hydrocarbons, and the naphthenic acids were 
finally separated into eighteen fractions. By means of diagrams it is 
shown that the optical-rotation curve for the acids is parallel to the 
curve for the methyl esters. The cause of the activity of petroleum 
is thus due to the naphthenic acids and not to impurities. The 
maximum Jssvorotation is exhibited by the hexanaphthenecarboxylic 
acid and its ester. J. C. W. 


The Condensation of Aromatic Aldehydes with Pyruvio 
Aoid. Eva Lubrzynska and Ida Smedley (Biochem. J 1913, 7, 
375—379).—A full account of work of which an abstract has already 
appeared (P., 1913, 29, 174). W, D. H. 


Camphenecarboxylic Acids and the Constitution of Cam- 
phene. Josef Houben and Ernst Willfroth (iter., 1913, 46, 
2283—2299).—If Wagner’s views with respect to the formation of 
camphene by the loss of hydrogen chloride from bornyl chloride are 
correct, the intermediate compound (IT), formed by a similar removal 
of hydrogen chloride from a-chloroawocamphanecarboxylic aoid (I), 
should give rise to two isomeric camphanecarboxylic acids (III 
and IY): 


CH 2 -CH—oh 2 

! I CMe, | 

1 ' OH, i OOl'OO.H 

\We/ 


OH.-OH—OH, 

II I <We s | 

u ' OH—j——(J-COjH 
XMe/ 


III. 


OH,-OH—OH, 

I Kl 

OH-I-C*00,H 

oh, re-"'"' 


IV. 


0H 2 -0H,—OH, 

I Ami 

OH-4-OH-CO,H 

^aoH, 


^ The authors find that two isomeric unsaturated acids of this compo¬ 
sition are formed when the methyl ester of a-chloroaUocamphane- 
carboxylic acid is heated with methyl-alcoholic potassium hydroxide, 
although only one of them could be isolated in a state of purity. 
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On oxidation, the camphanecarboxylio acids should be transformed 
into o- and /3-camphenilonecarboxylie acids (V and VI). 

OHj-OH-CMe s OH s -OH—0Me 2 

V. ' OH, ' VI. ' OHj 

OH 2 -6(CO 2 H)-0O oo 2 h-6h-6h—CO 


Oxidation of the acids formed by the removal of hydrogen 
chloride from chloroaJfocamphanecarboxylic acid resulted in the 
formation of two isomeric ketonic acids having the composition of the 
camphenilonecarboxylic acids. The investigation of these acids is not 
yet complete; both are very stable and can be distilled without decompo¬ 
sition, whereas a-camphenilonecarboxylic acid, being a j3-ketonic acid, 
should be readily transformed by loss of carbon dioxide into camphen- 
ilone. In addition to the above ketonic acids, considerable quantities 
of hydropinenecarboxylio (a^ocamphanecarboxylic) acid were found 
amongst the oxidation products. It is probable that this acid was 
originally present in the mixture of unsaturated acids submitted to 
oxidation, and was formed by the reducing action of the methyl' 
alcoholic potassium hydroxide on the methyl ester of a-chloroaKo- 
camphanecarboxylic acid. 

Hydropinenecarboxylio acid, prepared from pinene hydrochloride by 
Houber’s method (A.., 1906, i, 21), has m, p. 78°, [a]2 -18*26° in 
alcohol, and is converted by phosphorus pentaehloride or thionyl 
chloride into the chloride, C, 0 H r *COCl, which forms a colourless liquid, 
b. p* 110°/10 mm., and yields a methyl ester, b. p. 119°/18 mm., and 
phenyl ester, b. p. 187°/14 mm. 

When heated for one hour with phosphorus pentaehloride, hydro- 
pinenecarboxyl chloride yields a^^rosXiocampharucarboxyl (chloro* 
hydropinenecatrboxyl) chloride , C 10 H 16 Ol*COCl, which sublimes with 
partial decomposition into hydrogen chloride and an unsaturated 
chloride. The chloro-chloiide is obtained as a white, camphor-like 
masp, m. p. 118—119°, by evaporation of its ethereal solution after 
shaking with aqueous sodium carbonate. It probably consists of a 
mixture of two stereoisomorides related to one another as the endo - 


and eceo-moditications o£ bornyl chloride. This view is supported by 
the behaviour of the methyl ester, which is obtained by boiling the 
chloro-chloride with methyl alcohol for iifteen hours, and apparently 
consists of two sterooisomerides of different stability, one of the 
isomerides readily losing hydrogen chloride ou distillation, whilst the 
other is stable. The stable (presumably exo~) chloro-ester can be isolated 
from the mixture by repeated distillation under diminished pressure 
and has b. p. 13l°/13 mm. 

a-Chlorodk\\ocamphamcarboxyJcmide, prepared from the chloro- 
chloride and ammonia in ethereal solution, has m. p. 122°, and when 
boiled with water loses hydrogen chloride, yielding an unsaturated 
amide , O 10 H l6 *OO*NH 2 , which crystallises in lustrous leaflets, m. p. 
210 °, and when kept in contact with fuming hydrochloric acid over¬ 
night, is transformed into the original chloro-amide. 

When boiled with methyl-alcoholic potassium hydroxide, methyl 
a-chlorooZZocamphanecarboxylate yields an oil which consists of a 
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mixture of hydropinenecarboxylic acid and two isomeric ccmphene- 
carboxyUc adds. One of the latter acids has been isolated, and 
crystallises in needles, m. p. 105°, b. p. 149—151°/11 mm. 

From the product of oxidation of the above acid mixture with potass¬ 
ium permanganate in alkaline solution, twoisomeiic hetonic (camphmil- 
onecarboxylict) acids,. O 10 H u O s , of m. p, 106° and 131°, together with a 
hydropinenecarboxylic acid of m. p. 71°, were isolated. The last- 
mentioned acid gave the same copper, lead, ferrous, ferric, mercuric 
and silver salts, and the same anhydride (microscopic, regular octahedra, 
m. p. 210 °, b. p. 228°/16 mm.) as the original hydropinenecarboxylic 
add of m. p. 78°, but differed from it in the magnitude and sign of its 
rotation ([a]p 11*29° in alcohol). 

The ketonic acid of m. p. 106° forms a semicarbazone (decomp. 203°), 
and when boiled with acetic anhydride yields an anhydride, O 20 H at> O 5J 
crystallising in leaflets, m. p. 114°. F. B. 


Ethyl p-Bromobenzoylacetate. William J. Hale and Lambert 
Thorp ( Eighth Inter . Cong. App. CJiem 1912, 6, 132—137).—The 
preparation of dehydro-j 9 -bromobenzoylacetic acid by the method 
employed by Perkin in the case of the unsubstituted acid (A., 1885, 
277) is described. 

2 >“Bromotoluene was oxidised by boiling permanganate to ^-bromo- 
benzoic acid; this was converted into the chloride, which was then 
condensed with ethyl sodioacetoacetate, and, finally, the sodium 
compound of ethyl jp-bromobenzoylacetoacetate was gently warmed 
with aqueous ammonia. The resulting ethyl P’fo'omobenzoylacetate , 
C 6 H 4 Br*CO*CH«*C 0 2 Et, was obtained as a heavy oil, which, in 
extremely small quantities, gives a deep red colour with ferric 
chloride. It could nob be distilled, and, when boiled in an open 
tube, it gave a quantitative yield of dehydro-p-bromobenzoylacetic acid, 

C 6 H 4 Br-CO-OH<°^°>C-C 8 H 4 Br, in the form of small, yellow 

needles from glacial acetic acid, m. p. 261°. Bromobenzoylacetic 
wnd} C fl H 7 O s Br, was obtained by hydrolysing the ester with cold 3% 
potassium hydroxide in the form of needle-like plates which decom¬ 
pose at 106—107° into j^bromoacefcophenone, and give a violet colour 
with ferric chloride. j t (j t w. 


Spirane. HI. Attempts to Prepare Optically Aotive 
Spirans and Asymmetric Rearrangement. Uuumann Lbuohh 
and Johannes Wtoeb (Her., 1913,46,3420-2435. Commie IasucIih 
and Qieseler, A., 1912, i, 714).—In the [ivepaiation of bis-l-hydrind- 
one- 2 : 2 -spiran from dibenzylmalonyl chloride, when aluminium chloride 
smrves to eliminate hydrogen chloride, two by-products are obtained. 

on f> ^ie"is 0I > l-chloro-2-benzyhndene, in. p. 65°, amounts to 19% 
or the theoretical. The other is a yellow oil identified by means of its 
phenylhydrazone as 2-benzylhydrindone. Although only 10% have 
bum separated, it amounts to 60% of the theoretical quantity. 

When feme chloride is substituted for aluminium chloride, a much 
better yield of the bishydrindoneapiran is obtained. Its properties 
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are in accord with the formula O fi H 4 <^gQi^O<CQQ^O fl H 4 . It 

forms a diphenylhydrazone and a mono-oxime, and also reacts with 
two moloeules of hydroxylamine, forming a dioxime dihydrate from 
which the excess of hydroxylamine oxidises away two atoms of 
hydrogen. 

The mono-oxime (m. p. 215°) is converted by phosphorus penta- 
chloride in ethereal suspension into an amide, either 1 -hydrindone- 
dihydrocarbostyril-2 :3-spiran or wocarbostyrilspiran. The mono¬ 
oxime shows no tendency to fonn an zeooxazole. 

The 2 -po«tition of the carbonyl group in the spiran makes it possible 
to convert it into an acid, C 17 H u 0 8 , 



which when heated regenerates the spiran. 

Semicarbazide acetate in cold alcoholic solution converts the spiran 
into an insoluble mixed hydrazide of the carbamic acid and the acid 

■ — Q-py •0u*njj 

UifttiA. namely, 0« ir i< 00 Ns h^OO-NH,* C0-C 8 H 4 ’ from whioh the 
free acid is recovered. 

Hydroxy Limine yields an oximic acid, 

00 s H«0 8 H 4 -0H a -CH<g^.^>C 4 F 4) 

which can be easily reduced with sodium amalgam. Two hydrogen 
atoms are taken up, and a now asymmetric carbon atom formed, the 
hydroxy-acid having the formula 

oo. h '°*h.-oh.-oh<^»^X).h„ 

and being a mixture of two racemic forms. It does not tend to form an 
anhydride. The keto-acid is converted into the corresponding acid 
chloride by means of phosphorus pentachloride; this as low as 60° 
loses hydrogen chloride, and forms bishydrindonespiran. 

Ammonia arts on the spiran to form two compounds—the one, 
U^llijOyN, representing the amide of the ketonio acid, and the other, 
(\ 7 U 18 ON, being the corresponding nitrile, 

ON-0 8 H 4 -0H s -OH<gJi>O 8 H 4 . 

This constitution is con fumed by the fact that the action of ammonia 
on the keto-chloride gives rise to the same amide. 

The amide is not hydrolysed by cold concentiated hydrochloric acid, 
but converted into an anhydride, which is hydrolysed by heating with 
70% sulphuric acid at 170° to a spiran-anhydride. 

Crystallisation of the brucine salt of the ketonic acid yields a 
theoretical yield of the optically active dextro salt, both the crystals 
and the mother liquor being dextrorotatory, It is assumed that the 
lmv<b acid salt is enolised and the enol re-converted into the ketonic 
d-salt, since the equilibrium is determined entirely in this direction 
owing to the crystallisation of the d-sali as fast as it is formed. 

The transformation is an inst&noe of asymmetric rearrangement 
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rather than of autoracemisation, since the optically inactive end gives 
rise exclusively to an optically active acid. 

The d-ketonic acid slowly but completely loses its activity on 
keeping in chloroform solution, and still more quickly in neutral or 
alkaline aqueous solution, owing to conversion into the enol. 

An optically active bishydriudonespiran could not be obtained by 
eliminating hydrogen chloride from the active keto-chloride. 

BishydHndomspircmdioxime dihydrate forms colourless, slender 
needles, m. p. 175° (decomp.). 

The Beckmann rearrangement product, C 1)r H 33 0 2 N, of the mono¬ 
oxime separates in long, colourless needles, m. p. 255° (decomp.); it 
gives no ferric chloride reaction. 

The mixed hydrazide from the spiran and carbamic acid, 
crystallises in short needles, m. p. 245° (decomp.). 

The oxime of l-hydrindone-2-benzyl-o-carboxylic acid forms dome¬ 
like prisms, m. p. 188° (decomp.). 

The amide , prepared from the keto-chloride by the action of ammonia, 
has m. p. 138—140°, crystallising in massive, four-sided platelets. 

The brucine salt of the dextrose tonic acid forms transparent, 
massive crystals, m. p. 180—183°. The acid derived from it has 
[x]f + 64° in chloroform. The pure active acid could not be obtained 
—a product evaporated at 20° had m. p. 128—141°, [a]u +56°. In 
benzene the pure acid had [a]f? +79°; it racemises here more quickly 
than in chloroform. E. F. A. 

Spirans. IV. Stereochemical Treatment of the Keto- 
Enol Question. Hermann Lbuohs (Ber,, 1913, 46, 2435—2442. 
Compare^ Lap worth, T, 1904, 86, 30; K. H. Meyer, A., 1911, i, 350, 
940).—l-Hydrindone-2-benzyl-o-carboxylic acid when treated with 
bromine in chlorofoim solution readily forms a brominated ketonic 

acid, CO^H-Ou^-OHg'OBr^QQ^^OgH^. Proof of this structure is 

afforded by the fact that on heating with ammonium hydtoxide, the 
bromine is displaced and a lactone formed, namely, ddhydroisocoumarinr 

l-hydrindcne-3 : 2-spiran, C a H 4 <^^^0<CQ^£>0 # H 4 . 

If in the process of bromination the first stage is the formation of 
an end, CO 2 H*O 6 H i , OH s *O^^^^>O 0 H 4 , which contains no asym¬ 
metric carbon atom, then on bromination of the optically active 
l-hydrindone-2-benzyl-o-carboxylic acid, an optically inactive product 
should result. 

Actually an optically active ([a] D +6'5°) product is obtained 
containing much inactive brominated keto-acid. Heating with sodium 
carbonate changes the sign of the rotation, and it was possible to 
isolate the pure l-dikydroisocouniariii-1 -hydrin dont-Z : 2 -spiran t which 
crystallises in lustrous needles, m. p. 170—176°, [<*]“ -65*3°. 

This is the first optically active substance in which the spiran carbon 
atom is the asymmetric centre. 

Bromination of ketones does not in consequence necessarily involve 
the intermediate formation of enol; in this case about 5—10% of 
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the brominated product is optically active. It is considered that even 
in this instance the greater part of the bromination involves the 
intermediate formation of the enol, and that this will be still more the 
cose with substances which are more easily enolised. 

2~Bromo~a-hydrindorie-2-be7i2yl-o-carbox)jlic acid forms colourless 
crystals pointed at one end, m. p. 154°; they are converted into the 
lactone on fusion. 

Dihydroisocoumarifrl-hydrindone-$ : 2-spiran crystallises in needles 
or prisms, m. p. 153—154°. E. F. A. 

Studies in Esterification. V. Esterification of Amides and 
Thioamides and the Formation of Dithio-esters. E. Emmett 
Keid (Eighth, Inter . Cong.App . Ohem ., 1912, 25, 423—430. Compare A., 
1909, ii, 650; 1910, i, 481; 1911, i, 199; ii, 477).—In earlier papers 
it has been shown with reference to esterification that benzamide is 
the analogue of benzoic acid, and that mercaptan is the analogue of 
alcohol. It is now shown that benzamide can be esterified by 
mercaptan, and thiobenzamide by alcohol or mercaptan. 

Ethyl thiolbenzoate is readily decomposed into mercaptan and 
benzamide by the action of ammonia at 20°, whereas ethyl benzoate 
reacts but slowly with ammonia even at 200°. Benzamide is readily 
esterified in presence of hydrochloric acid, which not only catalyses 
the reaction, but also combines with the ammonia so that the action 
proceeds to completion, and it was therefore expected that hydrogen 
chloride would similarly accelerate the esterification of benzamide by 
mercaptan. On heating benzamide in a sealed tube at 100° with 
mercaptan, saturated with hydrogen chloride at -20°, ethyl thiol¬ 
benzoate and ammonium chloride were produced. Thiobenzamide 
unites with about 1*5 mols. of hydrogen chloride to form an amber- 
coloured liquid, whilst other thioamides combine with about 1 mol. 

Ethyl dithiobenzoate can be prepared by treating thiobenzamide, 
saturated with dry hydrogen chloride at 0°, with rather more than the 
calculated amount of mercaptan, and leaving the mixture in a sealed 
tube for about five weeks; the ester has b. p. 180°/28 mm., Dg 1*1477, 
1 )f 1*1439, apparent coefficient of expansion 0—25°, 0*000699, molecular 
volume, 159*28, viscosity at 25°, 0*03117, and fluidity at 25°, 32*09. 
Those constants are compared with those of ethyl benzoate and ethyl 
thiolbenzoate. Ethyl dithiobenzoate is readily transformed into 
thionbenzamide by alcoholic ammonia at the ordinary temperature. 
The reaction: Fh-08-NH 2 + C 8 H 6 *8H £2 Ph<W-SRt + NH 8 is 
therefore reversible. E G. 

Action of Potassium Xanthate on Halogen-malonic Acids. 
Einar Biilmann and Erie Host Madsen (Eighth Inter. Cong. App. Ohem., 
1912, 25, 339—342).—It has been shown in earlier papers (A., 1905, 
i, 625; 1906, i, 625, 626) that by the action of potassium xanthate on 
the halogen derivatives of certain organic acids, xanthyl derivatives 
are produced which, on treatment with ammonia, are converted into 
thiol acids. The action of potassium xanthate on bromomalonic, 
bromowopropylmalonic, bromoetbylmalonic, and bromobenzylmalonic 
acids has now been studied. These acids yield xanthyl derivatives 
which are very unstable, and from which pure xanthylmalonic acids 
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cannot be obtained. On heating the acidified solutions, the corre¬ 
sponding monobasic acids are produced, and in this way xanthylacetic, 
a-xanthylbutyric, and /3-phenyl-a-xanthylpropionio acids have been 
isolated. 

If the solutions of potassium xanthate and alkali halogenmalonates 
are acidified immediately after they have been mixed, an entirely 
different reaction takes place and dixanthyl is produced, thus: 
20Et-CS*SK + R*CBr(C0 2 K) 2 + 3H01 - OEt-(JS 3 -CS 2 -OEb + 
R-CH(C0 2 H) 2 + KBr + 3K01. 

/3-Phenyl-n-xanthylpropionic acid , CH«Ph • OH( OO s H) *S* CS • OE b, 

m. p. 89—90°, prepared by the action of potassium xanthate on 
sodium a-bromophenylpropionate, forms colourless crystals, and when 
treated with a mixture of aqueous ammonia and alcohol, is converted 
into a-thiol-P-phcnylpi'opionic acid , 0H 2 Ph*CH(SII) , C0 2 H, b. p. 
184—187°/ll—12 mm., m. p. 46°, which forms colourless crystals. 
By the action of copper sulphate on the alkali salts of this thiol acid, 
the latter is oxidised to a-disidphido-P-ptenylpropionic acid , 
[CH 2 Ph-CH(OO a H)] ? S ?l 

and the cuprous salt of the thiol acid is precipitated. The disulphido- 
acid can be obtained as a crystalline solid by oxidising the thiol acid 
with iodine. E. G. 


os-Phthalyl Chloride. Johannes Scheiber (Her., 1913, 46, 
2366—2370).—The author (A., 1912, i, 642, 569) has shown that the 

unsymmetrical formula, C c H 4 <Cqq!£> 0, proposed for phthalyl 


chloride is untenable on both chemical and physical grounds, and 
Ott (A., 1912, i, 828) has obtained the isomeric asymmetric form of 
phthalyl chloride. The behaviour of the new chloride towards com¬ 
pounds of the type of ethyl sodioacetoacetate and towards ammonia 
has been now studied as well as the ultra-violet absorption spectra. 

Both chlorides behave similarly with ethyl acetoacetate, since in 
each case reaction involves the formation of a compound 
OOCI-OqH^CO-OHAcs. 

Hence the behaviour of such chlorides with sodium acetoacetate as 
also with ammonia gives no clue as to their structure. 

Both chlorides give exclusively o-cyanobenzoio acid with ammonia, 
but the new asymmetric chloride reacts more slowly. There is thus a 


considerable difference in the stability of the complexes C 6 H 4 <Cg^i>0 
and 0 6 H 4 <§^!>0. The asymmetric chloride absorbs loss stiongly 


than phth&lic acid or its estei* in the ultra-violet. E. F, A. 


Methylcarbonato-derrvatives of Phenolcarboxylic Acids 
and Their Use for Synthetical Operations. IX Emil Fischer 
and Max Rapapobt (Bar., 1913, 46, 2389—2401).— In pait already 
abstracted (this vol., i, 731). 

[With H. Strauss.] — TrimelJiylc&rbonatophloroglucinolcarboxylic acid f 
obtained on treating phloroglucinolcarboxylic acid with methyl chloro- 
formate in presence of dimethylaniline, forms small, colourless prisms, 
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in. p. 122° (decomp.), and no longer bhows a bluish-violet coloration with 
ferric chloride. It is converted into the corresponding chloride by 
phosphorus pentachloride. E. F. A. 

Pyrimidines, LV. The Catalytic Action of Esters in the 
Claisen Condensation. Treat B. Johnson and Arthur J. Hill 
{Eighth Inter . Cong. App, Chem 1912,6,147—156 *).—Ethyl phenoxy- 
acetate undergoes a Claisen condensation in ethereal solution in 
presence of sodium to form the sodium compound of ethyl ay-di- 
phenoxyacetoacetate, OPh , CH s , CO , OH(OPh) , C0 2 Et. The same sub¬ 
stance was produced in presence of ethyl acetate, and no evidence of 
the formation of the condensation product of the two esters, namely, 
ethyl y-phenoxyacetoacetate, could be obtained. As has since been 
described (A., 1912, i, 912), the crude sodium salt condenses with 
thiocarbamide to form 2-thio-5-pbenoxy-4-phenoxymetbyltetrahydro-6- 
pyrimidone, and the yield of this insoluble product has been taken as 
an indication of the extent of the above Claisen condensation under 
different conditions. It is found that ethyl acetate acts as a catalyst, 
the addition of 0’5 mol. more than doubling the yield. J. 0. W\ 

Some Derivatives of 4-Hydroxyisophthalic Acid. Francis 
D. Dodge {Eighth Inter . Gong . App. Chem,, 1912, 6, 81—85).—During 
the steam-distillation of large quantities of methyl salicylate, the 
author has sometimes obtained, towards the end of the operation, 
crystals of dimethyl 4-hydroxywophthalate (Jacobsen, A., 1878, 583), 
Its presence is ascribed to irregularities in the manufacture of salicylic 
acid, since 4-hydroxywophthalic acid may be prepared by the action of 
carbon dioxide on sodium salicylate at 370° (Ost, A., 187G, 521). 

Partial esterification of the acid and also partial hydrolysis of the 
dimethyl ester lead to the same tnono ester, which 

OH crystallises in transparent plates with 1H 2 0 from 
nr) -o diluted alcohol, has m. p. 187° when anhydrous, and 
[ ' a gives a reddish-purple coloration with ferric chloride. 

From the fact that it yields methyl auibate on heating, 

00 2 Me and according to V . Meyer's ester law, it is the para- 
ester (annexed formula). J. C, W. 

Oarminio Acid, (too Dimrotu {Annuls/ i, 1913, 399, 1—35) — 
Investigations of tho three “insect” dyes, carminic acid, kermosic 
acid, and laccaic acid, have been carried out concurrently in the 
expectation, which has been justified, that the results would mutually 
confirm one another. The structure of kemiobie acid, which is tho 
simplest of the three, has boon determined (bimioth and Scheurer, 
this vol., i, 980). The present p&por, however, deals mainly with 
carminic acid. The remarkable and unexpected result has been 
establishod that this acid and kermesiu acid arc derivatives of an 
anthroquinone. 

[With 0. Weuringii and L. Holch.]—C arminic acid, isolated from 
cochineal by Schunok and Marohlewbki’a procons (it is advantageous, 
however, to decompose the lead lake by sulphuric acid and methyl, not 

* and J. J titer, (Jhnn Me., 1 DIG, 35, 1023—1W1. 
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ethyl, alcohol), is oxidised by hydrogen peroxide and aqueous sodium 
hydroxide in the presence of a little cobalt sulphate as catalyst, 
whereby carminoquinone is formed as a labile intermediate product, 
the final product, after acidification with 80% acetic acid, being a 
sparingly soluble sodium hydrogen salt, C 26 H 1 g0 1 eNag,5H 2 0, yellow 
crystals. By trituration with dilute hydrochloric acid at 0° and 
crystallisation of the product from cold ethyl acetate, this salt yields 
2: Q-dihydroocy-S-nietJiyl-a-naphthaquinone-S : 5-dicarboocylic acid , 

oo^-o,hm^oh)<“;§;™ h , 

a pale yellow, extremely hygroscopic, crystalline powder, which forms 
a sodium salt, 0 18 H 6 0 8 Na 8 ,4H 2 0, orange needles, and yields car- 
minazarin by oxidation with potassium permanganate and sulphuric 
add. The orientation of the substituents in the dicarboxylic acid is 
determined by its oxidation to carminazarin and by the colour 
reactions of the acidjjwhicb are identical with those of 2 :6-dihydroxy- 
a-naphthaquinone (compare Dimroth and Kerkovius, following abstract). 
By gentle warming with water, the acid loses carbon dioxide and 
yields 2 : 6^dihydroxy-8-methyl-a'naphthaquinone-5-carboxylic add , 

CigHgOg, 

brownish-yellow needles {potassium salt, 0 12 H 7 0 6 K, dtron-yellow 
needles; dipotassium derivative, C i2 H 6 0 6 K 2 , orange-red crystals), 
which develops a red coloration with alkalis, 'brownish-yellow with 
concentrated sulphuric acid, and brownish-red with alcoholic ferric 
chloride. The monocarboxylic add, which is obtained more con¬ 
veniently by heating the sodium hydrogen derivative of the di- 
carboxyiic acid with W-hydrochloric add on the water-bath, reacts 
with bromine in glacial acetic acid at 40° to form 7 -bromo-2 : Q-di~ 
hydroxyl-methyl-cL-naphthaquin<me-$ -carboxylic add t O 12 H 7 O 0 Br, m. p. 
240—244°, yellow needles. The brominated acid forms a-bromocarmin 
by treatment with hydrobromic acid, and Will and Leymann’s 
j8-bromocarmin by treatment with bromine in cold methyl alcohol; 
the latter is thus definitely proved to be 3:5:7-tribromo-2:6-di- 
hydroxy-8-methyl-a-naphthaquinone. 

The constitution, 2:3:6-trihydroxy-8-methyl-a-naphthaquinone*5- 
carboxylic add, previously ascribed by the author to carminazarin, is 
supposed by the fact that its oxidation product, carminazarinquinone, 
reacts with alcoholic o-phenylenediamine to form a diphemzine, 

o«h m o 8 n* 

yellow needles, the acetyl derivative, C 26 H 16 0 4 N 4 , of which still forms 
a sparingly soluble sodium salt. 

[With B.Kbrkovius.]—T he largest, well characterised fission product 
of carminic acid is coccinin, obtained by Hlasiwetz and Gfrabowski in 
1867 by fusing the acid with potassium hydroxide. Prepared at 
170— 200° by a modification of these authors' process, coccinin, 
has been obtained as a crystalline substance which forms a 
tetwhacetyl derivative, O 25 H 22 O 10 , m. p. 242—244°, faintly yellow 
crystals. By oxidation in 6% sodium hydroxide with air or oxygen 
until the colour of the solution has changed from yellow through green 
to a pure violet* and then acidifying with hydrochloric add, coccinin 
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yields coccinone, O l7 H 12 0 7 , dark brown, metallic crystals, which begins 
to decompose at 250°, and forms a b'iacetyl derivative, C 28 H 18 O 10 , 
m. p. 210°, orange-red crystals, and three barium salts, one of which 
crystallises in glistening leaflets, and has a composition, 
2Oit 7 H 10 O 7 Ba,(O 1 i r H n Oi r )2Ba, 

analogous to that of the sodium hydrogen salt of 2; 6-dihydroxy- 
8-methyl-a-naphthaquinone 3: 5-dicarboxylic acid. In concentrated 
sulphuric acid, coccinone develops a violet colour which changes to 
blue on the addition of boric acid—a reaction similar to those exhibited 
by most hydroxyanthraquinones, 

Ooccinone is reduced to cocoinin by zinc dust and ammonia, and is 
oxidised by hydrogen peroxide and aqueous sodium hydroxide below 
20°, yielding cochenillic acid and a second, unexamined acid. The 
author is of opinion that coccinin and coccinone are derivatives of 
anthranol and of anthraqiunone respectively. The formation of 
cochenillic acid determines the orientation of a hydroxyl, methyl, and 
carboxyl group in coccinone which, therefore, receives the constitution 

O e HMe(OH) 9 < 00> g t ® 0 q~^ h , whilst coccinin is regarded as 

c^ M '( oH )>4ow§:«iS:roH» 


' ,2 ^C(OH)-C-C(CO,H):C-OH" 

By heating with water at 200° or with dilute sulphuric acid at 
170°, coccinone loses carbon dioxide and yields decarboxycocdnon$ f 


O 0 HMe(OH) i <^^Q ^ reddish-brown crystals, which forms 

a purplish-red solution in alkalis, and dissolves in concentrated 
sulphuric aoid with a blue colour changing to violet after the addition 
of boric acid. 


[With L. Holch.} —The question remains to be discussed whether 
carminic acid is a derivative of anthraquinone, or whether the 
anthracene nucleus in coccinin is produced during the fusion of 
carminic acid with potassium hydroxide, By distillation with zinc 
dust in a current of hydrogen, carminic acid yields about 5% of a 
mixture of hydrocarbons which apparently contains anthracene and 
a-methylanthracene, since in the mixture, after oxidation, antbra- 
quinone has beon cortainly identified, whilst a substance, m. p. 165°, 
has also been obtained which has the very characteristic crystalline 
form of a-methylanthrnquinone. 

When boiled with dilute sulphuric acid, carminic acid yields about 
10% of a trihydroxynMttylantJwaquin<mecarboxylic acid, C 16 H 10 O 7 , m. p. 
above 305° which crystallises in needles, and is converted by water 
at 230—240° into a trihydroscy 7 nethybnthraquinone ) O 1( jH 10 O g , brick- 
red needles. O. S. 


2: 6- and 2: 7-Dihydroxy- a-naphthaquinones. Otto Dimroth 
and Bkrthold Kerkovius (Anmlm, 1913, 399, 36—43).—By treat¬ 
ment with acetic anhydride containing a few drops of concentrated 
sulphuric acid, 6-hydroxy-j3-naphthaquinone yields 1:3:4:6 -tetra* 
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acetoxynaphthcdme, 0 18 H 16 0 8 , m. p, 181—182°, colourless leaflets. By 
hydrolysis with methyl-a Ieoh olio potassium hydroxide, the passage of 
oxygen through the resulting solution, and acidification, 2 : §-dihydroxy- 
a-mphthaquinoMt C 10 H 6 O 4 , yellow crystals, is obtained. It forms a 
diacctyl derivative, yellow leaflets, and dissolves in sodium carbonate 
and sodium hydroxide with a blood-red colour, and in concentrated 
sulphuric acid with a brownish-yellow colour. By bromination in 
glacial acetic acid, 2:6‘dihydroxy-a-naphthaquinone forms a dibromo- 
derivative, O 10 H 4 O 4 Br 2 , m. p. 283—286°, yellowish-brown crystals, 
which is converted by bromine in methyl alcohol into 3:5:7 -tribromo- 
2 : 6- dihydroxy - a-ruipMhaquinom, O 10 H 8 O 4 Br 8 , m. p. 242°, yellow 
crystals; the latter dissolves in sodium carbonate or hydroxide, or in 
concentrated sulphuric acid, with a reddish-brown colour. 

By reactions similar to the preceding, 7-hydroxy-£-naphthaquinone 
has been converted into 1:2:4: 7-tetra-acetoxynaphthcdene , m. p. 
140—141°, colourless crystals, from which 2 : 'I-dihydroxy-a-wiphtha- 
quinone , decomp, above 200°, oiange-yellow needles, has been obtained. 
The latter dissolves in aqueous sodium hydroxide and in concentrated 
sulphuric acid with a crimson-red colour, and by bromination in glacial 
acetic acid yields 3:6: &-tribromo-2 ;7 ^iJiydroxy-a-naphthoquinone, 
m. p. 228—229°, pale yellow prisms, the solution of which in sodium 
carbonate or hydroxide is much more blue than that of the preceding 
isomeride. 

Mention has been made (Dimroth, preceding abstract) of the 
importance of the preceding colour reactions in connexion with the 
constitutions of j8-bromocarmin and of 2:6-dihydroxy-8-methyl-os- 
naphthaquinone-5-carboxylic acid. 0. S. 

Kermes Dye. Otto Dimroth and Wilhelm Soheurer (Annakn, 
1913, 399, 43—61),—In addition to kermesic acid, kermes dye 
contains about 0*06% of a second acid, C 18 H 8 0 6 , which is called flavo - 
kvirmesic arid. It crystallises in needles or prisms. In the optical 
properties of its solutions and as a dye, it shows very little resem¬ 
blance to kermesic acid, and, therefore, has not been studied thoroughly. 
The separation of flavokermesic acid from kermesic acid is effected 
beBt by utilising the facts that the disodium salt of the latter is almost 
insoluble in hot pW-sodium acetate, whilst sodium flavokermosuto 
dissolves fairly easily. The presence of flavokermesic acid in kermesic 
acid is easily detected^ by the colour of the solution in concentrated 
sulphuric acid containing boric acidj the solution of the pure acid 
is a clear blue, that of the impure acid is dull, or a dirty bluish- 
violet. 

When heated with water at 150°, kermesic acid loses carbon dioxide, 
and is converted into decarboxykermesic acid , 0 ]7 H 12 0 7 , red needles, 
which begins to sublime above 150°, carbonises without melting, is 
almost insoluble in sodium hydrogen carbonate, and dissolves in 
aqueous sodium hydroxide and in concentrated sulphuric acid contain¬ 
ing boric acid, forming solutions which have the same colours as the 
corresponding solutions of kennesic acid, Kermesic acid yields 
a-bromocarmin by bromination in boiling 50% acetic acid. When 
brominated in boiling glacial acetic acid, however, it is converted into 
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bromocoocin, O^H^OgBr, m. p. 259—260° (decomp.), red needles, 
which forms a potassium hydrogen salt, O 10 H 8 O 8 BrK,C, 6 H 9 O 8 Br, and 
a tetraraoetyl derivative, 0 16 H 6 0 8 BrAc 4 , yellow crystals, and yields 
cochenillic acid by oxidation with warm alkaline hydrogen peroxide in 
the presence of a trace of a manganous salt. These results indicate 
that bromococcin must have the constitution 

.CO-C*OMe=gH 


The three homonuclear hydroxyl groups cannot be in the vicinal 
position because bromococcin resembles purpurin, not anthragallol, in 
its dyeing function. 

When kermesic acid or bromococcin is brominated in methyl 
alcohol and the product is treated with concentrated hydrobromic 

acid, tribromococdn, 0H• C 0 MeBr 2 <[Q^>C 6 Br(OH) s , m. p. 245—248° 


(decomp.), is obtiined, which crystallises from acetic acid in long, red 
needles. Lt dissolves in concentrated sulphuric acid with a reddish- 
violet colour, which changes to deep blue by the addition of boric acid. 
Jt forms a tetra-acetyl derivative, 0 15 H s 0 6 Br 8 Ac 4 , m. p. 223°, greenish- 
yellow needle*, and is converted into nitrococcusic acid by fuming 
nitric acid. A substance, 0 16 H ft 0 5 Br 4 , yellow needles, is obtained as a 
by-product in the preparation of tnbromococcin. 

Kermesic acid, C 18 H l2 0 9 , and bromococcin, O 10 H 9 O 8 Br, are nearly 
related substance^ Hence from the constitution of the latter, it is 
very probable that kermesic acid, which does not exhibit the properties 
of an aldehyde, has the constitution 


n a /alt. ^C0-0-CMe=CH 
0 (l Ae(0H) g < 00>0>c(002E[); T i0H . 


This deduction is supported, not only by the formation of tribromo- 
coccin by biomination, but also by the result of the distillation of 
kermesic acid with zinc dust. The mixture of hydrocarbons thus 
obtained contains o-methylanthracene (isolated as tho styphnic acid 
compound, aud identified in the form of a-methylanthraquinone) and, 
probably, anthracene. 

[With A. JE. Sheendal.] —The wax which ib obtained in working up 
the kertuos dye is ceryl cerotate, O fi2 II x04 Og, m. p. 81°, colourless 
leaflets, bince it yields ceryl alcohol and cerobic acid by hydrolybis. 

C. S. 


Stiok-lac Dye. Om> Dimrotu ami Stephan Goldschmidt 
(Annaten, 1913, 399, 62-—90).—Sbick-lao or gum-lac contains, 
embedded in resin, wax, and other substances, a small quantity of 
a red dye similar to cochineal. The dye has been called laccaic acid. 
It is not, as supposed formerly, identical with carminic acid, but the 
two are closely related, giving solutions in alkalis of the same colour 
and exhibiting the same spectrum ; the characteristic absorption bands 
shown by the two acids in concentrated sulphuric acid, however, are 
differently situated in the two spectra. 

Laccaic acid is isolated as follows : Stick-lac is digested with water 
at 50°, the clear led solution when cold, is acidified with acetic add, 
vol civ. i. S u 
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decanted from the precipitated resin, evaporated to a small bulk, and 
acidified with hydrochloric acid ; the crude laccaic acid thus obtained 
is crystallised from hot 85% formic acid, washed, dried at 60—70°, and 
finally crystallised from hot dilute hydrochloric acid. It has the 
formula O 20 H 14 O 10 , not C 16 H 12 0 8 as stated in the literature, crystallises 
in dark red, microscopic rhombohedra, decomposes and yields a trace 
of a red sublimate when heated, and does not form crystalline salts 
except a sodium hydrogen salt, O 20 H 12 O ]0 Na 2 ,O 20 H 18 O 10 Na. Its dyeing 
properties are similar to those or earminic acid, Laccaic acid neutral¬ 
ises five equivalents of barium hydroxide, and when treated with 
acetic anhydride and a few drops of concentrated sulphuric acid yields 
a triacetyl derivative, O 20 H 20 O 18 ,O 2 H 4 O 2 , m. p. 176°, reddening at about 
160°, yellow, microscopic needles (from acetic acid). 

By reduction with tin and hydrochloric acid or with zinc dust and 
boiling aqueous ammonia, laccaic acid is converted into a substance, 
C^HiflOg, brownish-yellow rhombohedra, which is oxidised by hydro¬ 
chloric acid and cupric chloride to a substance , O 20 H w O 9 , which differs 
from laccaic acid in its colour reactions; the substances C 20 H 16 O 9 and 


O g0 Hi 4 O 9 are probably related as quinol and quinone. 

An alkaline solution of laccaic acid is readily oxidised by hydrogen 
peroxide in the presence of a trace of a cobalt, manganese, cerous, or 
ferrous salt. When one molecular proportion of hydrogen peroxide is 
used, the solution contains an unstable intermediate oxidation product, 
since by acidifying the solution and adding sulphurous acid, laccaic 
acid is recovered. The complete oxidation requires 2*5 to 3 molecular 
proportions of hydrogen peroxide, maDganous chloride being the best 
catalyst. The oxidation product thus obtained is calaic add\ 
Ci 8 H 14 O n , which crystallises from ether in small, yellow prisms con¬ 
taining ether of crystallisation and from water in needles containing 
2JH a O. Oalaic acid contains three carboxyl groups and one carbonyl 
group, does not possess dyeing properties, and forms a crystalline 
barium salt (by means of which it is best purified) and a siber salt, 

Agg. 

By bromination in glacial acetic acid, calaic acid yields two products. 
One of these is an arketonic add, O^H^OgBr^ m, p. 208—209®, 
brownish-yellow crystals, which forms a phenylhydrazone and semir 
carbazone , develops a dirty reddish-violet coloration with fexric chloride, 
and by treatment with methyl-alcoholic hydrogen bromido yields an 
additive compound of the methyl ester, 0 18 H 12 0 fi Br 2 ,]IBr, m. p. 
133—134° (decomp.), colourless needles. When heated with concen¬ 
trated sulphuric acid at 80—90°, the ketonic acid loses carbon mon¬ 
oxide and yields an acid , C u H 10 O 0 Br 2 , m. p. 245—246° (docoinp.), 
which is monobasic and develops an intense violet coloration with 
ferric chloride. 

The second and more important product of the bromination of calaic 
acid is /3-bromolaeeain , G 12 H 6 0 8 Br, which is separated from the other 
product by means of its solubility in cold acetone. /3-Bromolacoain 
has m. p. 234—235° (decomp.), separates from aqueous solution in 
stout crystals containing 2H 2 0, and forms a 2 >otassmm salt, 
C 12 H0 8 BrK 4 ,H 2 0, 

hexagonal plates. It develops a deep red coloration with ferric 
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chloride, dyes wool i eddish-yellow in an acid-bath, and by treatment 
with acetic anhydt ide and concentrated sulphuric acid forms diacetyl- 
/3-bromolaccam anhydride, O l0 H r O 0 Br; the last reaction proves that 

biomolaccain contains two carbonyl groups in the ortho-position and 
two hydroxyl groups. 

Since /J-bromolaceain presents in its behaviour a close analogy to 
/3-bromocarmin and resembles 2 : 6-dihydroxy-a-naphthaquinone in its 
colour reactions (Dimrobk and ICeikovius, preceding abstract), there 
can be little doubt that its constitution is 


co 2 h>c: c(co 2 h)-c-co-c-oh 

OH-C===CH-C-00*CBr * 


This is supported by the following evidence. Just as j8-bromocarmia 
yields the indone derivative, a-bromocaimin, so ^-bromolaccain in 
boiling aqueous solution yields with bromine, a-bromolaccain, 
.C0-C’C(00 ? H):CBr 


CBr, 


<co-8. 


0Bi=6*0H’ 


colourless needles, which decomposes when heated and yields bromo- 
form and 2 : 6 -dibromophenol 3:4: tricarboxylic acid, m. p. 257—258°, 
by treatment with sodium hypobromite; the tricarboxylic acid 
develops only a faint coloration with ferric chloride (therefore, the 
hydroxyl group is not in the ortho-position to a carboxyl group) and 
as a phthalic acid derivative yields a yellow dye by fusion with 
resorcinol and zinc chloride. 

The constitution of ^-bromolaccain is also supported by the fact that 
oxidation by hydrogen peroxide in glacial acetic acid on the water- 
bath produces hydroxytricarboxyphenylylyoxylic acid , 
0H-0 fa H(C0 2 H) 3 -C0-C0 2 H, 

m. p. 229*5—230° (decomp.), flattened plates, which develops a brown- 
ish-ied coloration with ferric chloride and is converted into a phenol* 
tetracarboxylic acid , m. p. 212—214° (decomp.), quadratic crystals, by 
concentrated sulphuric acid at 130—140°. 

A by-product of the oxidation of /3-biomolaccain is a substance, 
O 12 II 0 O 0 Br 2 , m. p. 188—190° (d^comp.), which readily loses bromine 
and probably h&M the constitution 


0(OH)(OO s ll)-f|-0(OO a H):0-CO i H 
GBr »<OU-8*OH—^rC'OH • 


c. s. 


[Angeli-Bimini Beaction of the Aldehydes J Angelo Angeli 
(Atti It, Aocad, Lined, 1913, [v], 22, i, 851—854).—A reply to 
Balbiano (this vol, i, 733). 11. V. S. 

The New Decomposition of the Oximes. ANGrLo Angeli and 
Luigi Alessandei (Atti JR, Aocad, Lined, 1913, [v], 22, i, 735—744. 
Compare Angeli, A., 1912, i, 269).—Benzophenoueoxime decomposes 
rapidly at about 180°, yielding benzophenone, nitrogen and ammonia. 
The decomposition occurs at a lower temperature (140°) in piosence of 
copper oxide, whilst with cuprous chloride it begins a little above 100°. 
It was not possible to isolate a copper salt, but the silver salt was 
prepared. It is stable when dry, but if kept in a motet state in 

3 u 2 
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the absence of air it evolves pure nitrogen, and benzophenone is formed 
at the same time. 

The silver salt of piperonaldehydeoxime behaves similarly. 

Fluorenoneoxitne also decomposes at its m. p. (194 °)) the gas 
evolved contains nitric oxide as well as nitrogen, even when the 
decomposition is effected in the absence of air. 

The mixture of stereoisomeric oximes prepared from phenyl jp-tolyl 
ketone (m. p. about 120°) decomposes above 200° in a like manner, 
nitric oxide being also formed. 

In the case of deoxybenzoinoxime and acetophenoneoxime decom¬ 
position is slight when the pure substance is heated, but becomes 
considerable in presence of cuprous chloride or of cupric oxide. 

Benzophenoneoxime, phenyl p-tolyl ketoneoxime, and acetophenone¬ 
oxime are apt to decompose spontaneously on keeping. B. V. S. 

Phototropy. Febdinando Graziani and F. Bovm (Atti R. Accad. 
Lincei, 1918, [v], 22, i, 793—797).—The authors have prepared a 
number of diphenylhydrazones and jo-ditolylhydrazones, none of which 
is phototropic. In some cases in which the compounds had been 
previously prepared, the m. p.’s were found somewhat different from 
those given in the literature. Benzaldehydediphenylhydrazone has 
in. p. 125°. 

Anisaldekydediphenylhydrazone , NPb 2 *N ICH*O 0 H 4 *OMe, forms 

colourless crystals, m. p. 76°. 

Cuminaldehydediphenylhydrazone has m. p. 80—81°. 

Salicylaldehydediphenylhydrazone has m. p. 139—140°. 

Beiizaldehyde-pditolylhydrazone , N(C 7 Hi r ) 2 'N.‘OHPh, crystallises in 
small, yellow prisms, m. p. 99°. 

Ani&aWehyde-pditolylhydrazone , N(Ci 7 Hi 7 ) 2 'N!OH'0 6 H 4 *OMe, forms 
large, flat needles, m. p. 128° 

CumindLdehyde - p ■ ditolylhydrazone, N(C 7 H 7 ) 2 *NICH*0 6 H 4 *C HMe 2 , 
crystallises in long, silky needles, m. p. 104°. 

Cinnamaldehyde-^itolylhyd7'OAm6jti(C 1 llf I ) 2 'N .‘CH'GHIOHPh, forms 
flat, deep yellow needles, m. p. 143°. 

Scdicylcridthyde-p-ditolylkydrazonei N(O 7 H 7 ) 2 *N^OH , O 0 H 4 *OIJ, is a 
greenish-yellow, crystalline powder, m, p. 120°. 

Fipermddehyde'pditolylhydrazom, N(O r E. r ) 2 *N. t OH , O 0 H 8 :O 2 :OUj i , 
forms colourless leaflets, m. p. 134°. U. V. $. 

Tetra-alkylation of 1 -Methylcf/cfohexan one. Albin Haller 
(CompLrend., 1913, 157,179—185. Compare this vol., i, 629).—Whilst 
the alkylation of c^cfohexanone by means of sodamide proceeds bub 
difficultly, methy Jcycfohexanone readily undergoes progressive alkyla¬ 
tion. Thus l-methylc^cZohexan-6-one dissolved in ether, treated with 
sodamide, followed by the addition of methyl iodide, readily yields 
1 :5-dimethyle^ohexan-6-one, b. p. 170—171° (eorr.), DJ 8 0*914C, 
1*4508 (compare Wallach, this vol,, i, 482), together with a very 
small amount of the 1:1-isomeiide. Further alkylation of the 1:5-coni- 
pound yields 1:1 \5-trimethylcjclo7iexanr§-oiie, b, p. 178—179°/755 mm. 
(corr.), DJ 8 0*9043, wg 1*4493, yielding in its turn 1:1:5 :5-tetra- 
methylcyeJohexan-6-one (loo* oik). The corresponding alcohols are 
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obtained by reduction with sodium in absolute alcohol. 1: ^Dimethyl 
cycloAsfiBa>i-6-oi, a viscous liquid with an odour like eugenol, h.is 
b. p. 174-5—175-5°/748 mm, (com), Df 0*9235, 1-4628. 1:1:5-2W- 

methykjclolmari-b-ol has a similar odour, b. p. 186—187°/753 mm. 
(com), Df 0-9128, M g 1*4600. 

Ethyl derivatives have been similarly prepared from 1-methyleycfo- 
hexan-6-one, the first stage giving l-methyl-S-ethylcyclohexan-S-one, 
b. p. 194—196°/745 mm. (corn), Df 0-9162, n% 1*4555. This then 
yields \-methylA '.S-diethyloyclohexan-G-one, b. p. 222—224°/757 mm. 
(corr.), Df 0 9054, 1-4572, and finally 1 -methyl-l :5: 5-triethy?cyd\o- 
kexan-Q-om, b. p. 249—252°/765 mm. (corr.), b. p. 123—126°/16 mm. 
(corr.), Df 0*9132, n% 1*4634. 

The corresponding alcohols have been prepared by reduction. 

l-Methyl-5-ethylcjclohexan 6-ol, b. p. 202—204°/761 mm. (corr.), 
Df 0 9268, «ij° 1-4689. 

1 -Methyl- 1: 5-diethylcyo\oheaxm-$-ol, b. p. 232—235°/749 mm. (corr ), 
Df 0 9206, *8 1-473. 

1-Methyl-l :5 :5-triethylcycloheotxm-6-ol, b. p. 258—260°/759 mm. 
(corr.), Df 0-9255, n% 1*4769. 

The successive introduction of methyl groups into cyclohexanone 
elevates the boiling point progressively, whilst causing a diminution in 
the density and the index of refraction, the same holding good for the 
corresponding alcohols. 

The introduction of ethyl groups into raethylcycfohexan-6-one pro¬ 
duces a steady rise in the boiling point, whilst the density diminishes 
for the first two stages and increases at the third, the refractive index 
showing steady rise throughout. The same remarks apply to the 
corresponding alcohols. W, G. 

Interaction of Diketones and Acid Amides. L. H. Friedburg 
(Eighth Inter . Cong . App. Chem 1912, 6, 131).—When molecular 
quantities of pure benzil and benzamide are distilled, a quantitative 
yield of henzonitrile, together with benzaldehyde and benzoic acid, is 
obtained J, 0. W. 


Oxidation of Hydroxy/jenuaphthindenone. III. Giorwo 
Errera (Gazzetta, 1913, 43, i, 583—594. Compare JKSrrera and 
Cuffaro, A., 1912, i, 273),—The paper deals with some derivatives of 
kydroxypsrinaphthindenone obtained from a substance mentioned in a 
former paper (A., 1911, i, 465) as having been prepared by the action 
of phenylhydrazine on hydioxypennaphthindenone. The constitution 
of this substance is still being investigated. It 


CO qx t dissolves in bromine water, yielding the hydrate 
\ \c*/ P ormaphthindantrione (annexed formula) (com- 

/ \_ / \OH P 8 * 6 ® u kemann, T,, 1911, 99, 1146), which 

\ / OO iorms golden-yellow, prismatic crystals. These 

begin to decompose at about 110°, yielding the 
anhydrous per imphthindantrione f which forms red crystals, m. p. 
about 273° (decomp.). The hydrate dissolves in cold concentrated 
sodium carbonate, yielding a white, crystalline substance from which 
acids regenerate tho triketone. The hydrate yields a sodium bisulphite 
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compound ; hydroxyl mine and phenylhydrazine do not give oxime 
or hydrazone, but reduce tbe substance. Both the hydrate and the 
anhydrous ketone leadily yield an alcoholaU , C 1B H 12 0 4 , which crys¬ 
tallises in yellow, triclinic plates. The triketone reacts with o-phenylene- 
diamine with production of the phenavine , C 10 H 10 ON a , which crystallises 
in golden-yellow needles, m. p. 265—256°. The 
/ \ GO phenazine yields a hydraxone y 0 M H 3 -TST 4> crystallising 
\ / \ a , 0 H * n v i°^ et laminse, xn. p. about 299° (decomp.). 

0 _ Reduction of the triketone (best with phenyl- 

OOH hydrazine) leads to the formation of dihydroxy peri- 
naphthindtnone (annexed formula), which can also 
be prepared by boiling tbe substance from phenylhydrazine and 
hydroxypsrinaphtbmdenone with alcohol and sulphuric acid for six 
hours. Dihydroxypennaphthindenone crystallises in silky, red needles, 
m . p. 258—259° (sintering previously). The potassium salt, 

C 18 H 7 03 K,H 2 0 , 

resembles permanganate in appearance. The salts of the substance 
are stable in the solid state, but are readily oxidised by air when in 
solution, yielding eventually naphthalic anhydride. Oxidation with 
bromine water regenerates the triketone. Conversely, the latter 
substance is partly reduced to dihydroxy/jsnnaphthindenone when 
boiled with water. The author suggests that the blue coloration 


observed by Ruhemann (T., 1910, 97, 2027) when triketohydrindono 
is treated with potassium hydroxide is probably due to the transitory 
appearance of bydroxydiketohydrindene in its tautomeric form. 

On esterification with methyl sulphate, dihydroxypmnaphthindenone 
yields a inmometkyl ether, C 14 H 10 O 8 ,R 2 O, crystallising in golden- 
yellow leaflets or needles, which on heating melt and lose water below 
100°, giving the anhydrous substance, m. p. 115—135°. Tbe dimethyl 
ether, is obtained by the same method, and foims golden- 

yellow needles, m. p. 84—85°. The dibenzoyl derivative, O 9r lI 10 O 0 , 
crystallises in greenish-} ellow pi isms, m. p. 217—218°. R. V. & 


Improved Method for the Production of /?-Arainoanthra- 
quinone. M. L. Crossley (Eighth Inter . Gong. App. Cfiem 1912, 
25, 351—352).—$-Aminoanthraquinone has been obtained by 13our- 
cart and also by Perger by heating sodium anthraquinono-£-sulphonate 
with solution of ammonia (25%) in a sealed glass tube. This method has 
now been found unsuitable for the preparation of the compound, as it 
is dangerous and gives only a small yield. A modified method has 
therefore been devised in which the reagents are heated at 190° in an 
iron tube, and the yield increased from 14% to 45%. When the 
ammomac&l filtrate from the /6-aminoanthiaquinone is acidified with 
hydrochloric acid, a brown precipitate is obtained which shows strong 
tinctorial properties with animal fibres# K. Q. 


Syntheses in the Terpene Group. William Jl. Parkin, jun. 
(Eighth Inter . Gong , App , Ghem ., 1912, 6, 224—264),—A review ot the 
chemistry of the known and possible menthenols and menthadienes 
with special reference to the syntheses accomplished by Perkin and his 
collaborators. J. O. W 
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Terpenes. Polymerisation of Pinene. George B. Frankforter 
and F. W. Poppb {Eighth Inter. Gong. App. Che>n. 9 1912, 25, 363—369). 
—By the action of iodine on pinene in presence of aluminium iodide, 
a pinene hydriodide, b. p. 107°/7 mm., D 1*447, and 1*6246, is 
produced, together with a di-iodide , O 10 H 10 I s , b. p 119—125°/7 mm., 
I) 1*69. Both the hydriodide and di-iodide are decomposed by light 
with formation of dipinene and colophonene. 

Dipinene, (C 10 H lfl ) 2 , b.p. 172°/7 mm., D so 0*947, ng 1*62617, is 
optically inactive, and has a viscosity 101 at 26° as compared with 
water. Colophonene , (C 10 H lfl ) 4 , m. p. 102—103°, is a pale yellow, 
crystalline substance ; it yields two tetfracAforo-derivatives, (O 10 H 15 Cl) 4 , 
one, m. p. 119—121°, obtained by treating it with potassium perman¬ 
ganate and hydrochloric acid, and the other, m. p. 99—102°, obtained 
by the action of sulphuryl chloride. Both dipinene and colophonene 
are remarkably stable. E. G. 

Constituents of Essential Oils. Reductions in the Sesqui¬ 
terpene Group. Friedrich W. Semmler and Felix Risse ( Ber ., 
1913, 46, 2303—2308). — Eudesmone, b. p, 122—124°/7 mm., 
D 30 0*91964, 1*50874, [a] n 54*6°, obtained by the action of 

alcoholic potassium hydroxide on eudesmene dihydrochloiide (which is 
produced when oudesmol is treated with hydrogen chloride in acetic 
acid solution; compare Semmler and Tobias, this vol., i, 885), can be 
reduced in acetic acid by free hydrogen under the catalytic influence 
of platinum black, producing tetrahydromdeemene , 0 1B H 98 , b. p. 
122—122*5°/7-5 mm., D°-o 0*8893 ,m 9 1*48278, [a] D +10*2°. 

Similar reduction of purified eudesmol, needles, m. p. 84°, not only 
removed the ethylenic linkings, but also affected the hydroxyl group, 
for the product is a hydrocarbon, C 15 H 28 , b. p. 117°/5*5 mm., D 20 0*8896, 
n D 1*48425, [a] D 4-11*8°; this is strikingly different from the result of 
reduction in ethereal solution (loo. cit.), the product of which is 
dihydroeudesmol, C 15 H 28 0. 

The action of ozone on eudesmene in acetic acid solution gave 
decided indications of the distinct natures of eudesmene and selinene; 
one of the products was a Mfontmce, b. p. 180—200°/7 mm., D 20 1 081, 
w* 1*49429, [a] D +13°, which yiolds a semicarbazone. 

Catalytic reduction of guajo), m. p, 91°, in acetic acid solution by 
free hydrogen resulted in the simultaneous elimination of the ethylenic 
linkings and the hydroxyl group with the formation of tetrahydro - 
guqme, U 16 H 28 , b. p. 118—119°/7 mm., D 30 0*8806, 1*47840, 

[®Jd 4* 10*6°. 

Reduction of tricyclic ct-sanialol, b. p. 147—148 0 /4*5 mm., D 30 0*9745, 
n D 1*50552, {a] D +0*6°, in a similar manner yielded almost quanti¬ 
tatively a bicyclic tetrahydrosantalene, 0 35 H ?8 , b. p. 115—116°/9 mm., 
D 20 0*8655, n D 1*46908, [a] D +5*6°, not ouly the ethylenic linkings and 
the hydroxyl group, but also one of the rings having been eliminated. 
Reduction of bicyclic £-sautalol, b, p. 158—158*5°/5 mm,, D 20 0*97174, 
ra D 1*51357, [a] 0 -41*8°, yielded a product, b. p. 119°/l0 mm., 
D ao 0*8550, n u 1*46612, [o|i> "fS'iP, which is mainly a tetrahydro - 
smttUene, 0 lg ll 2s , probably containing a small quantity of a hexahydro- 
s&ntaleue due to a little monocyclic santaloi, C in lT 24 0, in the starting 
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product; at the same time in the reduction abicyclic saturated alcohol, 
C w HooO, was obtained, b, p, 155—160°/10 mm., D 20 0*9380, 1*48471, 

[aj D +4*4°. D. F.T. 

The Essential Oil of Jamaica Ginger. Francis D. Dodge 
{Eighth, Inter. Gong. App. Chem. t 1912, 6, 77—80).—The lowest- 
boiling fractions of oil of ginger contain an aldehyde, which may be 
removed as the bisulphite compound, and has now been identified with 
decaldehyde (compare von Soden, A., 1900, S, 605). The aldehyde has 
D 15 0*828, is optically inactive, is unstable towards alkalis, and changes 
spontaneously with the lapse of some years into an oil which smells 
like geraniol, and does not form a bisulphite compound or a semi- 
carbazone. J. O. W. 


Essential Oil of Witch Hazel. H. A. Dickinson Jowett and 
F. Lee Pyman (Pharm. J 1913, 91, 129—130).—This oil had 
D 0*9001, an optical rotation of +4*29° in a 100 mm. tube, was 
slightly soluble in 90% alcohol, and gave a small quantity of colourless 
precipitate when mixed with absolute alcohol. It was found to 
consist chiefly of a sesquiterpene having Dgg 0*8970, a D +14*88°, and 
n D 1*4916. A trace of a phenolic substance, a mixture of fatty acids 
in the free and combined state, and a mixture of solid saturated hydro¬ 
carbons were also isolated, whilst indications of the presence of other 
compounds, including oxygenated substances, were obtained. The 
oil contained 0*6% of acids (expressed as acetic acid) and 7*3% of 
esters (expressed as C^Hj/CgHgOg). W. P. S. 

Chemistry of Wood. The Resins of the Douglas Fir. 
George B. Fbankfortbr and Harold H. Brown {Eighth Inter. Cong. 
App. Ghem 1912, 25, 359).—The resin extracted from the wood of the 
Douglas fir yields a crystalline acid, C ir H 24 0 2 , m. p. 143*5—144*5°, which 
has been termed betio add j its salts, and bromine and iodine compounds 
have been prepared. E, (1. 


Oxidation of Caoutchouc. Franz Kirchiiof (KoUoul Edteoh., 
1913, 13, 49—61).—The author has earned out experiments on the 
oxidation of raw and vulcanised caoutchouc by means of air at the 
ordinary temperature and at 100°. It is shown that on account of 
the. unsaturated nature of the caoutchouc, an autoxidation occurs 
which gives rihe to the formation of a relatively unstable poroxido, 
which then undergoes a secondary oxidation: (1) O t 

c n a . /a\ sh tt . /n tx a y _\ * iv Mi ' . 


( 2 ) 


2<W>; 


£ 


case or raw 


O 10 H ia O a , (2) O ]0 H, e + O ]0 H K O g —>• ^ w n.j a \i 
u s ""*■ <J io tl i6 0 8- This procefcs is accompauiea, iu t*«, ««„„ ,» w 

caoutchouc, by a softening of the material, which is quite sticky at first 
and later becomes hard and has a glassy nature. The latter condition 
is due to the presence of the higher oxidation piodncts. The oxidation 
o . vulcanised caoutchouc is in the same way to be regarded as a 
primary formation of a peroxide which then decomposes, producing 
the same soft and sticky substance. Further oxidation produces the 
hard substances and free sulphuric acid. The action of the acid 
appears also to consist in an oxidation of the rubber, since the acid 
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is reduced to sulphur dioxide. In the oxidation at 100°, a separation 
of water occurs; this appears to be a result of the formation of 
sulphuric acid, since under the same conditions raw caoutchouc does 
not give rise to water. 

It is further shown that the combined sulphur-content after 
oxidation and extraction with alkali is 1 educed to two-thirds of the 
amount originally contained in the product. This and other observa¬ 
tions lead to the conclusion that vulcanisation consists in the addition 
of S 8 or of a thiozone molecule to the hydrocarbon residue. Since 
the thiozone molecule is unstable, it is likely that vulcanised caoutchouc 
is a thiozonide, which probably is transformed into other products in 
the ageing process, and since the formation of the thiozone occurs 
most readily at 135—160°, the part played by the vulcanisation 
catalysts is to be explained by a local raising of the temperature. In 
the oxidation of caoutchouc by air, a notable increase in weight occurs 
with the formation of products soluble respectively in acetone and 
alkali which have an acidic character. It is also indicated that the 
bromide and nitrosite methods for the analysis of rubber consist of 
oxidation processes which are probably responsible for the untrust¬ 
worthy nature of the results of these processes. J. F. S. 

Synthesis of Glucosides by means of Ferments. Emile 
BourqiTelot (Bull. Soc. chim ., 1913, [iv], 13, i—xxviii).—A lecture 
delivered to the Chemical Society of France on May 9th, 1913. 

J, F. S. 

Synthetic /3 - G-lucosides of Terpen© Alcohols. III. Jtjho 
HamalIinen (JBioohem. Zeitsch 1913, B3, 423—428. Compare this 
vol., i, 497, 639, 888).—By condensation of a-santenol and camphene 
hydrate with bromoacetyldextrose in the presence of silver carbonate, 
and the subsequent hydrolysis of the acetyl derivatives, the gluco- 
sidos were obtained. a-Santenoltetra-acetyl-d-glucoside, C 2t} ll sl O 10 , 
m. p. 135*5—137° (eorr.), yields on hydrolysis a-bcmtenol^gtueoeide, 
O lfi H 2C 0 6 , m. p. 122*5—125*5° (corr.), [ajj? - 44*63°. It is readily 
hydrolysed by emulsin. 

CamplmiehydraUtetra-aMtyl-&-glucoaide, C 24 II 80 O n , m. p. 115—117° 
(coir.), yields on hydrolysis campheneJiydrate-d-glucoside, C lc H sg O 0 , 
m. p. 96*5—102*5° (corr.), [a]o -30*56°, which is slowly hydrolysed by 
emulsin, B. B, S. 

Eutannin. Wilhelm Richter (<Ohem . Zentr,, 1913, i, 1820—1821; 
from Arb. Pharm . Inst* Univ, Berhn, 9, 85—112).—Eutannin has the 
composition Cgg^O^HgO, [o]i> +58*9°, and forms a crystalline sodium 
salt. It contains a carboxyl group and a lactone or anhydride 
grouping. When heated in a stream of hydrogen at 240°, a molecule 
of carbon dioxide is eliminated and pyrogallol sublimes. Some 
diphenylmethane is formed on distillation with zinc dust. Eutannin 
hydrate , C 28 H 26 O 20 , contains two carboxyl groups owing to the opening 
of the lactone or anhydride ring; the disodium salt forms a colourless 
precipitate. Eutannin is hydrolysed by emulsin to gallic aoid and 
a substance which reduces Fehling’s solution on boiling. Gallic acid 
is similarly formed on hydrolysing with 10% sulphuric acid. 
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Acetyleutamtin, O sa H ls p,(00-CJH s ) U) formed on boiling with acetic 
anhydride, is a colourless powder composed of tiny, crystalline splinters 
which sinter at 180—185°, decomp. 215°. 

Methyl chloro-formate acts on eutannin to form a compound 
C 28 H lg 0 lt (0-C0 3 Me) 6 , 

a colourless, amorphous powder, which sinters at 150—158°, decomp. 
180°. Diazomethane acting on this introduces four further methyl 
groups, yielding a product C 2<? tI 16 O 10 (O*OO s Me) G (OMe) 4 ,H 8 O. This is 
composed of small, crystalline splinters, which sinter at 125°, m. p. 
137° decomp. 179°. 

Diazomethane acting on eutannin produces at first the methyl 
derivative, O 28 H 20 O 1)S (OMe) 4 , an amorphous powder, which sinters at 
145°, decomp. 210—215°. On continued treatment the fully methylated 
compound, C 38 H 15 O 10 (OMe) 9 , is obtained, forming minute, crystalline 
splinters, m. p. 154—155°. On hydrolysis with sodium hydroxide, 
trimethylgallic acid is obtained. 

The tannin obtained on hydrolysis of eutannin with sodium hydr¬ 
oxide has the composition C U H i(Ai* Six hydroxyl groups in it are 
replaced by -O*0O 2 Me on treatment with methyl chloro-formate. 
The formula [(OH) 8 O 6 H 2 -00*Ol 2 C G H 2 (C0 2 H)*0-0 6 H 4 0(C0)(OH) 4 is 
proposed for eutannin. E, F, A, 

Arsenites of Alkaloids. Alfred O. Mangold ( Eighth Intern Gong. 
App, Chem., 1912, 17, 37—43).—Analyses of compounds of arsenious 
acid with various alkaloids showed that the acid does not form true 
salts with quinine, cinchonidine, cinchonine, quinidine, brucine, and 
strychnine; the compounds obtained under varying conditions of 
preparation^ were mixtures of arsenious acid with the alkaloids. 
Arsenic acid, however, forms well-crystallised, definite salts with 
these alkaloids. W. P. S. 

Occurrence of Histidine-betaine in Fungi, Ernst Winter- 
stein and Camille Reuter (Zeitsoh, physiol Chem ., 1913, 86, 
234—237).—The base 0 9 H 15 Q 3 N 3 obtained by Reuter (A., 1912, 
ii, 593) from fungi is shown to be histidine-betaine identical with that 
obtained by Barger and Ewins (this vol., i, 529) from ergothionin and 
the synthetic product made by Engeland and Kutschor (ibid,). The 
monopicrate, m. p. 201°, forms slender, soft needles. The dipicrato, 
2H 2 Q, loses this water at 105° and forms flat, thin prisms, or 
long plates, m. p. 212—213° The base has [aL +4 M° 

K. b\ A. 

Some Derivatives of 8-Hydroxyquinoline. Hans SontlLLKR 
(1. pr. Chem, t 1913, [ii], 88, 180 —188).—8: 8'-/Mh//(h'oxy-& : B'-cJi- 
quinolyhiethane, OH 2 (C 0 H 6 N*OH) ?5 obtained in tbo form of its sulphate 
(stellar aggregates of yellow needles, m. p. 198—200°) by the addition 
of 40% aqueous formaldehyde to a well cooled solution of 8-hydroxy** 
quinoline in sulphuric acid, is precipitated from its salts by aqueous 
ammonia as a white, amorphous precipitate (decomp. 247°), which 
separates from pyridine in hexagonal crystals and couples with 
diazotibed m-toluidine and a-naphthylamine, yielding carmine-ied and 
reddish-brown mo-dyes. The hydrocMonde, J1,2HC1, crystallises in 
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radiating clusters of lustrous, silky needles (decomp. 260°); the atmeir 
chloride forms yellowish-gieen, prismatic crystals; the diacetyl deriv¬ 
ative has m p. 160°, and decomposes slowly on exposure to air; the 
dibenzoyl derivative, prepared by the pyridine method, separates 
from alcohol in small crystals, and has an odour resembling that of 
ethyl benzoate. 

7 : l f -Dinitro 80 »&: $-dihydroxy-5 :5 '-diquinolylmetham (or 7 : T-di* 
oximino’8 : 8'-diketO’5 : b'-di*7 : 8<lih ydroquinolylmetham)^ 

OII 2 [0 9 H 4 N (NO) • 0 H] 2 , 

or CH 3 (C 0 H 4 ON.N*OH) 2 , prepared by the addition of sodium nitrite 
to an aqueous solution of the sulphate or hydrochloride, is a yellow 
crystalline substance, which explodes at about 130°, and is precipitated 
fiom its solution in sodium carbonate by acetic acid in a red, 
gelatinous condition. With salts of iron, nickel, copper, and many 
other metals, it yields coloured precipitates, which are more or less 
soluble in mineral acids, but insoluble in dilute acetic acid. Un¬ 
successful attempts to condense 8 hydroxyquinoline with oxalic acid, 
formic acid, and cirbon tetrachloride are also recorded. F. B. 

The Desmotropy of o- and p-Quinonoid Salts in the Thiazine 
Group. Rudolf Pummfber and Sebastian Gafsneb ( Ber 1913, 46, 
2310—2327).—In order to throw fuither light on the debated con¬ 
stitution of the thmines, the authors have turned their attention to 
some of the simpler salts and have examined them chemically and 
optically ; they find in certain cases an equilibrium between the ortho- 
and para-constitutions favoured by Kehrmann and Hantzsch 
respectively. 

Their results with the pbeuazothionium salts differ in several respects 
from those of Kehrmann and Vesety (A., 1902, i, 386). The action of 
bromine on an alcoholic solution of thiodiphenyiamine at even -15° 

yielded a dibromide , Nj^£>SBr, prisms, which readily decom¬ 
poses with liberation of hydrogen bromide; it is reconverted by 
sulphurous acid into thiodiphenyiamine. The dichloride is still loss 
stable, but .the more stable diAodide , blackish-brown crystals, can be 
obtained by double decomposition of the dibromide and potassium iodide 
and also by the action of iodine on thiodiphenyiamine in chloroform 
solution. Treatment of an acetone solution of the di-iodide with 
sodium acetate causes the production of a salt derived probably from a 
bimoleoular colourless base. 

The ferrochloride described earlier, from its quantitative reduction 
with stannous chloride, appears to be a men-quinonoid compound 
which readily accounts for the deposition of thiodiphenyiamine when its 
solution in hydrochloric acid is diluted. Fhenazothio trfnm per chlorate^ 
obtained by the action of perchloric acid on diphenyhiminesulphoxide 
(Barnett and Smiles, T., 1910, 97, 186), is a stable, crystalline 
substance, which, like the phenazotiiionium salts genei ally, shows in 
dilute hydrochloric acid an absolution band in the green portion 
of the S| eelrum; a green diperch loi'ate was also obtained. In addition 
to the green picrate obtained by Kehrmann and Yeasty, the authors 
have isolated tho unstable brown intermediate product, which proves to 
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be of the same composition, the green picrate being rogarded as 
a polymeride of the brown; a very dilute solution of the gxeon picrate 
in nitrobenzene turns brown, the change in colour being favomed by 
warming and dilution, whilst stronger solutions of both forms at first 
have the characteristic colour of the respective solids, but shortly 
assume an intermediate tone, 

Phenazothiono (for which the authors prefer the term thiazone), 
obtained by a slight modification of Kehvmann’s method, judging 
from its absorption spectrum and its reaction with magnesium phenyl 
bromide, can hardly have the suggested phenol-betaine structure : 

*<$*>?• 

This view is confirmed by the behaviour of its hydrochloride^ which 
exists in two forms. On intimately mixing the base with hydrochloric 
acid a brown solution is obtained which changes to violet and 
subsequently deposits violet needles; the violet hydrochloride can be 
obtained directly by reaction in benzene-ether solution. The conversion 
of the brown form into the violet could be followed photometrically, 
and it was found that a unimolecular reaction occurs, yielding an 
equilibrium mixture, and that the velocity is independent of the con¬ 
centration ; from these facts tho change must be an isomerisation, pro¬ 
bably of the brown para-quinonoid salt. into violet 

ortho-quinonoid, : reduction of the brown salt 

(which was only obtained m solution) was usually accompanied by more 
or less isomerisation to the violet salt, which is loss easily reduced. 
Only one hydnodide was obtainable, and from its brown colour it 
is probably of the para-quinonoid structure. Similar phenomena are 
met with Z-metkoxythiodiphmylamim, leaflets, m. p. 163°, which on 
oxidation by j?-benzoquinone in acetic acid containing a little sulphuric 
acid gives a mixture of ortho- and para-quinonoid salts; addition of 
perchloric acid causes precipitation of the o-quinonoid violet perchlorate , 
which in the absence of any excess of acid gives a brown solution in 
water, but on addition of a few drops of acid the violet form is 
obtained. With 3 -benzoyloxythiodiphenylamine, leaflets, m. p. 
202—203°, obtained like the corresponding methoxy-compound by 
acting on a reduced solution of phenazothiono, only ortho-quinonoid 
salt formation could be observed. 

The acetylated amino-compounds, such as diaootylthionino (free lme } 
needles, decomp, above 250°), aie only ortho-quinonoid, whilst from 
similar colour considerations aminophenazothionium hydrochloride is 
of para-quinonoid constitution, but shows desmotropy analogous to that 
of phenazothione hydrochloride, and is transformed by concentrated 
acid into a brown ortho-quinonoid salt. Indications of such structural 
change could also be detected with thionine, but not with mothylene- 
blue. D. F. T. 

The Deepening of Colour by Auxoohrome Groups and 
Colours of an Higher Order. Fritz Straub and A. Zum (/ien, 
1913, 46, 2267—2283).—From a study of the wen-quinonoid salts of 
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the ^-phenylenediamine and benzidine series, Piccard (this vol., i, 895) 
has drawn the conclusion that Nietzki’s rule, concerning the deepening 
of the colour from yellow to green by auxochrome groups requires 
extension so as to include colours of a higher order. When the 
auxochromic effect has been gradually increased by substitution so 
that the colour has successively passed from yellow to red, blue and 
green, further increase in the auxochrome action is accompanied by a 
repetition of the colours in the same order; the colours of the second 
series are said to be of the second order. 

The authors have arrived at the same conclusion from a consideration 
of the relationship of the yellow auramine to the blue and green dyes of 
the diaminodiphenyl and diaminotriphenyl series previously described 
by Straus and Bormann (A., 1910, i, 281). The latter dyes are 
derived from the reddish-blue salts of tetramethyldiaminobenzhydrol, 
NMe^CaH^OH^CflH^NMegCl (I), by replacement of the central 
methane hydrogen by chlorine, cyanogen, phenyl and other groups. 

The yellow auramine and the orange-yellow salts of Michler’s ketone 
differ from the above dyes in that the chromophoric groups are 
replaced by the auxochromic, hydroxyl and amino-groups, which thus 
cause a change in colour from blue to yellow; the yellow colour of the 
auramine is, therefore, considered to be of the second order. 

This view is supported by the observation of Semper (A., 1913, i, 
577), that the acetylated auramine base yields reddish-blue salts, 
NMog-O^-OCNHAcJIOoH^NMegOl; the auxochromic effect of the 
amino-group almost completely disappear on acetylation, so that the 
yellow colour of the second order of the auramine passes back 
again into the blue colour of the first order shown by the parent 
substance (I). 

The conception of colours of a higher order also throws light on the 
relationships existing between the dyes of the diamino- and triamino- 
triphenyl series. The dyes of the triamino-sories are not so deep in 
colour as those of the diamino-series, although they are produced from 
tho latter by the introduction of the auxochrome amino-group. Thus, 
the red nengenba corresponds with Dbbners violet, and the reddish- 
violet tetuunethylmagenta with malachite-green. On the other hand, if 
the effect of the third amiuo-group in the magenta series is caused to 
disappear by acetylation, or by the conversion of the nitrogen atom 
into the quinquevalont condition, the colour apparently deepens. 
Thoso anomalies disappear if it is assumed that the colours of the 
iriaminotriphenyl series are of the socond order, and those of the 
malachite-green group of the first order. 

The authors also point out that whilst nitrosobenzene in tho 
unimolecular condition is bluish-green and />uitrosodioiethylaniline 
pure green, the colour of p-nitrosodipheuylamino is yellow, and that 
tetramethyldiaminothiobenzophenone is orange-rod, whilst tbiobenzo- 
phenone is blue; from this the conclusion is drawn that the colours 
of j^mfcrosodiphenylamine and tebramebhyldiaminothiobenzophenone 
are of the second order. 

Attempts have been mado to prepare dyes having colours of the 
second order by replacing the ^hydrogen atoms of the toiniinal phenyl 
groups in vindme, C t jU 6 *NU*U a H 4 # OPhiU 0 U 4 ;NUOl*U 0 H 6 , by chlorine, 
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bromine, methyl, methoxy- and ethoxy-groups. The attempts, how¬ 
ever, were not successful, the various substituents producing very little 
change in the colour of the parent substance ; even replacement of the 
terminal phenyl groups by the naphthyl or diphenylyl groups failed to 
produce the desired effect. 

The substituted viridines were all prepared by fusing di-p-methoxy- 
triphenylcarbinol with the necessary substituted aniline (3 to 4 mols.) 
and benzoic acid (3 mols.) at 120—160° and isolated in the form of 
their chlorides. 

The corresponding inline bases, 

X-C^-NH-OgH.-CPhlC^IN-O^X, 
crystallise with benzene in dark redJi&h-brown needles having a green 
glance, and appear to polymerise when kept. The carbinols were 
prepared by dissolving the picrates or chlorides iu pyridine and 
allowing the solution, after dilution with benzene or ether, to flow 
slowly into dilute aqueous alkali ; only in a few cases could the 
carbinols be obtained crystalline. Ethers of the carbinols were also 
prepared, and resemble the latter in being difficult to obtain in the 
crystalline condition. 

The chloride of di-^-methylviridinS) prepared from p-toluidine, 
separates from acetone in small, lustrous, bronze crystals of the 
composition O 88 H 20 N 2 Cl,C 8 H 6 O {decomp. 248—250°); it crystallises 
with alcohol in needles having a green metallic glance. The picrate 
forms dark green needles, m. p. 211°, with previous sintering at 205°; 
the imine base has m. p. 182°. 

The chloride of di-pchloroviridine, prepared from p-chloroaniline, 
forms lustrous, metallic green needles, m. p. about 285°, the picrate , 
prismatic crystals, having a golden-yellow or green metallic lustre, 
m. p. 243°, with previous sintering at 236°; the imine base crystallites 
in dark brown needles, m. p. 136°, when rapidly heated. 

The chloride of di-o-chloroviridine has m. p. 191°; the piwate crystal¬ 
lises in leaflets of a coppery-red, metallic lustre, m. p. 148°; the imine 
base has m. p. 107°. 

The chloride of di-p* bromoviridine forms a powder having a bronze 
lustre, m. p. indefinite (290—805°); the picrate crystallises from 
acetone in prismatic crystals of a golden-yellow, metallic glance, 
m. p. 253—257°; the imine base has in. p. 180—187°. 

The chloride of di-’p-methoxyvmdine forms grcon, motallio, lustrous 
needles j^the picrate forms gieen or goldun-bioim\ lustrous crystals, 
m. p. 203—-208°; the imine base , m. p. 167 u , crystallises with bcnzono 
(1 mol-). 

The chloride of di-pethoxyvb'idim has m, p. 243—245°; the jncrate 
separates from acetone in light green, metallic, lustrous crystals, 
which on drying pass into a lustrous coppery modification, m, p, 176°; 
the imine base crystallises with benzene (1 mol.^, m, p. 97°. 

The following derivatives of di-'^nitvovii'idme were prepared: the 
chloride ; picrate , lustrous, bronze crystals; imine base , dark brown 
needles, m, p. 176—178°; the oarbinol, which sinters and decomposes 
at 110—115°, and is completely fused at 140°; the oihyl etlwr, which 
is light yellow, becomes brown at 200°, and has in. p. 204°. 

The chloride of di-pphenylviridine, prepared from ^aminodiphenyl, 
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forms a dark green, metallic/ lustrous powder, m. p. 300—305°; the 
pioraie, dark red scales, ra. p. 252°, with previous sintering at 247°; 
tho imine base crystallises with benzene (1 mol.), and has m. p. 136°; 
the cwbinol , a light pink powder, and ethyl ethw were alsj prepared. 

fi-tfaphthylaminoJuGhsone-fi-naphthylimim, 

O 10 H 7 -NH*O () H 4 -OPh:C n H 4 :]Sr*O 10 H 7 , 
prepared from /J-naphthylamine, has m. p. 147°; the chloride crystal¬ 
lises from acetone in brown needles of a bronze lustre, m. p. 
290—300° (decomp.); the picrate in cubical crystals, sintering at 215°, 
m. p, 224°; the carbinol and fowco-compound do not crystallise. 

F. B. 

Bing Closing Accompanied by the Elimination of a Nitro- 
group from the Benzene Nucleus. Siegmund .Reich and Geobges 
Gaigailian (Ber., 1913,46, 2380—2386).—When potassium hydroxide 
is added to 2 : 6-dinitiobenzaldehydephenylhydrazone, the red alcoholic 
solution becomes deep blue, but in a fow minutes the colour lessens 
and changes to a pale yellow; pale yellow needles, m. p. 165°, crystal¬ 
lise out. The change is analogous to that observed by V. Meyer with 
the phenylhydrazone of methyl dinitrophenylglyoxylate (compare 
A„ 1889, 516), 

The blue colour is due to the formation of the potassium salt, 
C b H 8 (NO a ) 2 *CH’.N'NPhK, from which potassium nitrite is eliminated, 

and 7-nitro-l-phenyh'soindazole is formed, N0 2 *0 (J H 8 <^p^^N. 

Corresponding iso indazole derivatives are formed by the substituted 
phenylhydrazones, or by the naphthyl- or benzyl-hydrazones. The 
semicarbazone does not react in this manner. 

When the imide hydrogen atom is replaced there is no reaction; 
thus neither the phenylmethyl- nor the phenylbenzyl-hydrazones shows 
the reaction. 

The i&oindazole derivatives crystallise well, and are stable compounds. 
The presence of the phenyl and nitro-groups reduces the basic proper¬ 
ties, so that the hydrochlorides are not precipitated on passing 
hydrogen chloride into the ethereal solution of the base. They are 
especially resistant towards reducing agents. 

7-ffltro-bpfmylmmdazole crystallises in yellow needles, m. p. 
165° 

2: ^DinitrobmzahUhyde^bvomophenylliydrazone forms red crystals, 
m. p. 176° (blackening). The corresponding 7 ^itiro-l-p-brouiophenyl- 
iso indazole separates in yellow crystals, m. p. 183° (blackening). 

2 : S-Dinitrobenzaldehyde - p - nitrophmylhydrazme forms jeddish- 
brown crystals, w, p. 207—208°. The isomeric o-nitrophenylhydrazom 
gives similar-coloured crystals, m. p. 220—221°. 

7-N\tro-\-p^itrophmylmindazoU yields yellow, microscopic crystals, 
m. p, 261°. 

7 -flitroA.^-nitrop}wnyl\&w\dcmle forms yellow needles, m, p. 
162—163° 

2; ft-l)initrobenzaldehyd6-ciL-naphthylhydr«zone forms red ciystale, 
m. p. 205—206° 

7*Ntiro«l~a-mphtfiyli&oiitdazoleg\veii yellow crystal**, m. p. 113—114°. 
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The isomeric fl napJtfhylhydrazone crystallises in tiny red needlofl, 
m. p. 183—184°, whilst the 7-m2ro-l-/3 naphthyli&oindazole separates in 
yellow crystals, m, p. 152—153°. 

2: G-DinUrobenzaldehydebenzylhydrazone crystallises in citron-yellow 
needles, m. p. 86°. 

7 -Nitro -1 -benzyli&oindazofe forms tiny, pale yellow, lustrous needles, 
m, p. 97—98°. 

2; ^DinitrobenzaldeJiydephenylmethylhydrazom separates in reddish- 
yellow crystals, m. p. 127°. 

2: ft-Dinitrobeiizaldehydephenylbenzylhydramie crystallises in yellow 
needles, m. p. 110°. 

2 : Q-Dinitrobenzaldehydesemicarbazom forms a yellow, crystalline 
powder, m. p. 207—208°. 

2:6:2': W-Tetrcmitrobenzylideneazine , 

o 6 h 3 (no 2 ) 2 -oh:n-n:oh-c 6 h 3 (no 2 ) 2 , 

prepared by the interaction of hydrazine hydrochloride with the 
aldehyde, forms pale yellow-coloured needles, m. p. 246—247°. 

E. F. A. 

Bisdiphenyleneacetylhydrazide Chloride and its Reaction 
Products. Robert StollS, H. Munzel, and F. Wolf (£er.> 1913, 
46, 2339—2352).—The elimination of halogen or of halogen hydracid 
at the 1:6-position occurs with bisdiphenyleneicetylhydrazide chloride 
just as with bisdiphenylacetylhydrazide chloride (Stolid and Laux, A., 
1911, i, 508; StolI4 and Schmidt, A., 1912, i, 980, 1035). Corre¬ 
sponding with the greater mobility of the a-hydrogen atom of di- 
phenyleneacetic acid it is found that derivatives such as bisdiphenylene- 
acetylhydrazide chloride readily undergo oxidation to azo-compounds, 
whilst others can be further oxidised to tetrazine derivatives (compare 
Wislicenus and Russ, A., 1910, i, 840), 

Bipheiiyleneacetylhydrazide, CH(C 6 H 4 ) 2 'CH*CO*NH*NH 2l needles, 
m. p. above 360° (decomp.), was obtained by heating ethyl diphenylene- 
aoetate with a sesquimoleoular proportion of hydrazine hydrate at 120° 
for three hours; its hydrocMoride, lustrous scales, is precipitated from 
solution by concentrated hydrochloric acid; benzylidem derivative, 
needles which sinter near 250°; acetone condensation product, lustrous 
needles, in. p. near 200° if rapidly heated. 

If diphenyleneacetylhydrazide is heated for two hours with ethyl 
diphenyleneacetate in molecular proportion at 250°, symmetrical 
bisdipfonylemacetylhydrazide, CH(C 0 H 4 ) 2 *CO*NH*NII*CO*OU(O, ) Il 
needles, m. p. 340°, from nitrobenzene, is obtained, and it can also bo 
produced by the interaction of equimolecular proportions of diphenylono- 
acetyl chloride and hydrazine hydrate in cooled ethereal solution. 
When treated in suspension in benzene or carbon tetrachloride with 
phosphorus pentachloride at water-bath temporature, this symmetrical 
hydrazide is converted into biediphenyl^ieacetylhydrazide chloride, 
0H(C 6 H 4 ) 2 *C0KN*NIC01ICH(0 6 H 4 ) 2 , colourless crystals, which at its 
m. p. (approximately 192°) or m solution in boiling xylene or nitro¬ 
benzene assumes a deep red colour, due doubtless to elimination of 
hydrogen atoms at the 1:6-positions by oxidation with formation of 
the azo-compound, C(0 6 H 4 ) st :00HSr:N*00i:0(0 6 H 4 ) 2 . The hydrazide 
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chloride, when treated in benzene solution with an alcoholic solution of 
bodium ethoxide or with ammonia, or such bases as mercuric oxide and 
lead oxide, loses a molecule of hydrogen chloride, producing bis- 
diphenylenesuccinonitrile, a colourless, crystalline powder, m. p. 242 u , 
If in the reaction with sodium ethoxide the solution of the latter is a 
concentrated one aud the reaction mixture is heated, the nitrile 
undergoes further hydrolysis with scission of carbon dioxide, yielding 
bisdiphenylene-ethane. By boiling with acetic acid and zinc dust the 
nitiile undergoes successive reduction and hydrolysis to diphenylene- 
acetamide, m. p. 251°. 

If an intimate mixture of bisdiphenyleneacetylhydrazide chloride 
and phosphorus pentachloride is heated for an hour at 180—200°, 
bischlorodiphenyleneacetylhydra^ide chloride, 

oci(c 6 h 4 )o-ooi:n-n:ooi-ooi(o 6 h 4 ) 2 , 

pale red crystals, m. p. 240°, with reddening, is obtained. When heated 
in high-boiling solvents, a deep red colour develops, due to elimination of 
chlorine and formation of bischlorodiphenyhmvinyldi-imide, 

o(o 0 h 4 ) 2 :oci-n:n-ooi:o(o ? h 4 ) 2 , 

almost black, lustrous needles, m. p 295°, which is best produced by 
the action of mercury on the bischlorodiphenyleneacetylhydrazide 
chloride in benzene solution; the di-imide can unite with chlorine 
legenerating its parent substance, and is further reduced in benzene 
solution by hydrazine hydrate, yielding 3 :6-difluorenyldihydrotetrazine, 

CH(O fl H 4 ) 2 -C<^“^>C-CH(O 0 H 4 ) 2 , m. p. 290°, and by acetic acid 

and zinc dust to iminomethylfluorene, m. p. 148—149° (compare 
Wislicenus and Russ, loc. cU .). The addition of bromine to bischloro- 
diphenylenevinyldi-imide, effected in benzene solution, yields bisbromo- 
dipkmylmeacetylhydrazidc chloride, 

CBr(0 6 H 4 ) 2 *00i:N # N:C01*0Br(C 6 H 4 ) 2 , 
colourless crybtals, m. p. 245°, which like the corresponding chloro- 
compound readily passes into the red azo-oompound at its m. p. or when 
heated in high-boiling solvents. On treatment of the di-imide com¬ 
pound in benzene solution with amyl nitrite and acetic acid, the colour 
disappears and a- n itroso * a' - hydroxy-aa -bisdiphcnylmeacetylhydrazide 
chloride , OH*0(0 0 H 4 ) 2 *(JC1:N*JN:(JC1-0(0 6 H 4 ) 2 *NO, colourless, micro¬ 
scopic needles, m. p. near 145°, with reddening, is formed. 

When bisdiphonyleneacetylhydrazide chloride is heated for several 
(lays in benzene solution with phosphoryl chloride and phosphoric 
oxide, bisfluorenybl : 3: boxadiazole, 

0H(0 6 H 1 ) s -0<^>0-GH(0 li H 4 ) 21 

colourless needles, m. p. 223°, is obtained ; this assumes a blue colora* 
tion at its m. p. or when heated in high-boiling solvents; by heating 
in benzene solution with phosphorus pentachloride for several hours 
it is converted into 2 : ^biscJilorodiphenylencmethyl’l : 3: i-oxadiazolt, 

C(0 # H 4 ) 2 01-C<^^U01(C a H 4 ) 2 , colourless prisms, m. p. 227°, which 

can also be obtained by the action of thionyl chloride on s-diphenylene- 
acetylhydrazide. This product when heated in high-boiling solvents, or 
vol. civ. 1. 3 m 
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preferably when shaken in benzene solution with mercury, loses chlorine 
with formation of blue 2: 5-bisdipheni/lene i nitthphMdihp<li , o-l : 3: 4-<mxi- 

diaxolt, 0(0 a H 4 ) 2 :0<?Q^^>0:C(O 0 TT 4 ) 2 , in. p. above 360°, and when 

boiled in alcoholic solution for soveral days undergoes conversion into 
2 : ft-bisetJioxydiplb&iylemmetlhyl'l : 3 : i-oxadiazoh, 

OEf0(0 ( ,H 4 ) J -C<^>0-0(C (1 U 4 ) ? -OKt, 

a colourless, crystalline powder, m. p. 290° (decomp.). 

Bisdiphenyleneacetylhydrazide chloride, when heated under reflux 
for five hours with an equal quantity of hydrazine hydrate, condenses 
with the latter, producing 3: Mifluormijldthydrotetrazine, 

CH(0 e H 4 ) 2 -0<g~g>0H(0 6 H 4 ) a , 
a colourless powder, m. p. 290°, together with l-ami‘no-2 : 5-diftuorenyl~ 
1:3:4 -triazole, 0H(0 8 H 4 ) 2 -C<^^^>C-CH(0 fi H 4 ) 2 , microscopic 

tablets, m. p. 285°, which is also obtained by the action of hot alcoholic 
hydrogen chloride on the former product. The latter substance 
when treated in cold alcoholic solution with hydrogen chloride and 
sodium nitrite undergoes conversion into 2 :5 -dr/luormyUl : 3 :4- 

triazoh, 0H(0 a H 4 ) s -C<^>0-CH(0 6 H 4 ) 2l needles, m. p. 217°. The 

interaction of bisdiphenylacetylhydrazide chloride and aniline at 150° 
gives rise to 1 -pfo»^£-2 : b-difluormyl-\ : 3: 4rtriazole f 

CH(C 6 H 4 ) 2 -C<^>0-0H(0 fl H 4 ) 2 , 

a pale yellow, crystalline powder, m. p. 270°, the course of the reaction 
being strikingly different from that with ammonia (see above). The 
last product, in suspension in carbon tetrachloride and exposed to the 
rays from a quartz lamp, is converted by chloiine into l-dichloro- 
phenyl : S-UsdiphenylenechlorMnethyl-l: 3 : 4 -triazole, 

OCl(C 8 H 4 ) 2 .C<|^^ j y ) >C-Cl(C 0 H 4 ) S) 

a colourless powder, m. p. above 360°, the solution of which in molten 
naphthalene becomes blue on shaking with mercury, probably due to tlio 
formation of unstable 1 -dichlorophenylrl : fi-bisdiphewyfeneiu ethyl : 5- 

Mydro-l: 3:4 -triazole, C(O B H 4 ) 2 :C<^ : ^^ 1 ' N ) >O:C(t) 0 H 4 ) a . 

When shaken in benzene suspension with amyl nitxito, 3:0- 
difluorenyldihydrotetrazine becomes oxidised to 3:6 •difluorenytietrazino, 

CH(C 8 H 4 ) 2 -C<^Z^>G-OH(0 () n 4 )j 1 red needles, in. p. 225° (deeomp.), 

the reverse change being possible by reduction with zinc dust and 
acetic acid. 3 :6-Difluorenyltetiazine when subjected to the aotion of 
chloziue in boiling carbon tetrachloride under the influence of rays 
irom a quartz lamp gives 3 : Q-biiMorodipJmiykrmuthyltetmmrie, 

001(0 6 H 4 ) 2 -0<^ ; _^>C(0 6 H 4 ) s 01, violet-black needles, m. p. 206° 
(decomp.), as a substitution produot. Although already formed 3 :6- 
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difluorenyltetrazine is not farther oxidisable by amyl nitrite, if 3:6- 
difluorenyldihydrotetrazine is heated in benzene solution with amyl 
nitrite, the oxidation passes this stage, yielding 3 : G-hisdipkenylene- 

imtfiylmedihydroUtrazim, C(C 6 H 4 ) 2 :0<C^~^^0I0(0 6 H 4 ) 2 , green 

prisms, m. p. 240° (decomp.), which is also obtainable by the action 
of mercury on a benzene solution of 3:6-bischlorodiphenyiene- 
methyltetrazine or 3:6-bisbromodiphenylenemethyltetrazine, iuto 
which substances it can be reconverted by the action of the respective 
halogens. When heated alone to 240°, 3 :6-bisdiphenylenemethylene- 
dihydrotetrazine loses half its total nitrogen, and passes into bis- 
diphenylenesuccinonitrile; by the action of bromine in benzene solution 
it is quantitatively converted into 3 : S-bisbromodiphenylenemethyl- 

Utrazine, CBr(C 6 H 4 ) 2 -0<^Z^>C-CBr(C 6 H 4 ) 2J a reddish-violet 

powder, decomp, near 260°, from which the bromine is removable by 
the action of mercury on its benzene solution. The action of sodium 
ethoxide on the bromine compound failed to yield any corresponding 
ethoxy-derivative, the only product being bisdiphenylene-ethane. 

D. F„ T. 

Preparation and Reactions of 2 :4-Dichlorophenylhydraz.ono- 
pyruvyl Chloride. Carl Bulow and Peter Neber (Iter., 1913, 46, 
2370—2379. Compare Bulow and Neber, ibis vol., i, 207).—On 
hydrolysing ethyl anilinoaceboacetate to the free carboxylic acid and 
allowing chlorine to act on this in alcoholic solution, 2: 4-dicMoro- 
phmylhydrazonopyruvyl chloi'ide is obtained, 

OHg-CO-CCUN-NH-O^CJg, 

whereas carbon dioxide and hydrogen chloride are liberated. The 
chloride is very reactive ; on treatment with ammonia or hydrazine, 
action can be controlled, so that only the chlorine and not the keto- 
group is replaced by the amino- or hydrazino-group with the formation 
of the basic compounds, (A) 2 A-dicMoropJtenylhydrazonopyruvamide , 
OH 8 *CO # C(NH 2 )IN'NH , O b HgCl 2 .and (B) 2 : i^ichloroptonylkydrazono- 

pyruvylhydmmdt, OH 8 -aO-C<^^ H C] . 

When phenylhydrazine acts on the aminohydrazone (A), the colour¬ 
less basic osazone having the constitution 

NHPh-NICMe-C^HgJIN-NH-O^aCls, 
which is sensitive to light, is formed. The Bordeaux-red solution in 
concentrated sulphuric acid is turned blue both by oxidising agents 
and by atmospheric oxygen with the formation of osotetrazone. 

The same osazone is obtainable fiom 2 :4-dichlorophenylhydrazono- 
pyruvyl chloride and phenylhydrazine, which condense to the 

phenylhydrazom of the chloride, * OE^-^*N*NHPh^ 8 ^ 2, ®*is is 

converted by alcoholic acid into the corresponding a-amino-osazone, 

The hydrazone of 2: 4-dicblorophcnylhydrazonopyruvamide, 
NH a -0(:N*NH*0 6 H 8 Cl a )-0Me:N-NH a , 

3 x 2 
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is typical of another class of compounds belonging to the basic osazonoid 
series; it no longer dissolves with a characteristic coloration in con¬ 
centrated sulphuric acid, and cannot be oxidised to osotetrazone. The 
corresponding hydrazide behaves similarly. 

2: i-DicMorophmylhydrazonopyruvyl chloride crystallises in. snow- 
white needles, m. p. 125°, dissolving in concentrated sulphuric acid 
with a pure yellow coloration. With pyridine on boiling or on pro¬ 
longed contact in the cold it forms a compound crystallising in red 
needles, m. p. 168°. The corresponding amide crystallises m centi¬ 
metre-long, faintly yellow needles, m. p. 193°, and dissolves in con¬ 
centrated sulphuric acid with a faint yellow coloration. 

The phenylhydrazone of 2: i-dicMorophenylhydrazonopyruvmiide 
separates in bunches of snow-white needles, m. p. 149° (decomp.). 

The phenylhydrazone of the corresponding chloride is deposited in 
large, straw-yellow needles from chloroform or fine matted needles 
from acetic acid, m. p. 208° (decomp.), giving a brownish-yellow 
solution in concentrated sulphuric acid. 

The hydrazone of 2 : 4* dicklorophenylhydrazonopyruvamide crystal¬ 
lises in large, colourless needles becoming yellow on exposure; it sinters 
at 120°, m. p. 130°. The corresponding acetylhydrazone forms colour¬ 
less crystals, m. p. 217°, 

2: ^-Dichlorophenylhydrazonopip'uvylhydrazide foims pale yellow 
needles, m. p. 131°. It is remarkably electric. It dissolves in con¬ 
centrated sulphuric acid with a yellowish-brown coloration which 
deepens on keeping. The corresponding acetylhydrazide crystall^es 
in colourless needles which sinter at 150°, m. p. 199°; they become 
yellow on exposure. E. F. A. 

Purines. XI. 2:8- Dioxy-6-methyl - 9 - ethylpurine. Carl 
O. Johns and Emil J. Baumann (J. BioL Chem 1913, 15, 
119—125).—The preparation of a derivative of 9-ethylpurine is 
described. 6-Ocloro-2-ethylthiol-4-methylpyrimidine, 

was heated with aqueous ethylamine, and gave an excellent yield of 

G-elhylamino-S-ethyltkiol-i’nifithylpyrmiiUne, 

colourless, pointed prisms, m. p. 70°. Boiling with hydrochloric acid 
converted this into 6-ethylamino4-melhyl-% : $-dihydro-2-})yrim!done, 

acicular prisms, m, p. 245—250° (decomp.) 

(hydrochlot'ide, colourless, diamond-shaped plates, m. p. 214—215°); 
this gave 5 -nitro - 6 - ethyl amino- 4 -methyl -2:3- dihydro - 2 - pyrimidone, 
colourless needles, decomp. 238°, ebaning at 260—265°, which was 
very readily reduced by means of freshly precipitated ferrous 
hydroxide to 5 -amino - Q-eihylamino i-methyl-2 : d'dihydro-2-pyrimidone, 

clusters of needles. Heating with carb¬ 
amide converted this into the desired 2 : ^dioxy^methyl^eihylpu/rme, 
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which crystallises in sheaves of needles like 


tyrosine; it has a pearly lustre, and does not melt at 310°. 

E. F. A. 


Etherification of o-Eydroxyaao-compounds. III. Q Oharbier 
and 6. Ferreri (Atti R . Accad. Sci. Torino , 1913, 48, 854—872. 
Compaie A., 1912, i, 812 ; this vol„ i, 535).—In the present paper are 
described nitzates of azo-2-naphbhyl ethers, They are obtained by 
adding an ethereal solution of nitric acid to ethereal solutions of the 
ethers. They are moie stable than the corresponding hydrochlorides 
(loc. oit.), and have a definite m. p., but on cooling after fusion an 
equimolecular mixture of the corresponding l-nibro-2-naphthyl ether 
and the diazonium nitrate is found to have been formed. The 


constitution of these nitrates is probably that represented by the 
formula: 

The nitrate of l-benzeneazo-2-naphthyl methyl ether, m. p. 67°, has 
already been described (loo. cit.), as has aUo the conesponding ethyl 
ether derivative, m. p. 80—81°. 

1 o- Tolueneazo- 2 -naphthyl methyl ether hydrochloride, 

C 18 H 16 0N 2 ,2HC1, 

forms metallic green needles; the nitrate , 0 18 H IC 0N 2 ,2HN0 <{ , forms 
large, green, acicular crystals, m, p. 71° (decomp.). The nitrate of the 
ethyl ether, C 19 H, 8 ON 2 ,2BLN'O a , crystallises in cantharides-green 
laminae, m. p. 62—63° (decomp.). 

The nitrate of l’m-tolueneazo-2-naphthyl methyl ether, 
C 18 H 16 ON 2 ,2HNO s , 

forms cantharides-green leaflets, m. p. 72° (decomp ). The nitrate of 
the ethyl ether, C 19 H l8 0N 2 ,2HN0 8 , m. p. 84° (decomp), crystallises 
similarly. 

l-\>-Tolwneazo-2mapkthyl methyl ether hydrochloride , 
0 18 H 16 0N 2 ,2EC1, 

crystallises in red needles having a golden lustre. The hydrobromide, 
C 18 H ld ON 2 ,2IIBr, forms metallic green needles. The nitrate , 
C 18 H 10 ON 2 ,2HNO 8 , 

m. p. 77° (decomp.), forms dark red needles with a green metallic 
lustre. The nitrate of the ethyl ether, C 19 H lg 0N 2 ,2HN0 8 , m. p. 94° 
(decomp.), crystallises in garnet-red leaflets, which have a golden 
lustre. 


1 -o-A-Xyleneazo-2-naphthol, O ls H 10 ON 2 , crystallises in cberry-red 
needles with a golden lustre, and has m. p. 146°; it dissolves in 
concentrated sulphuzic acid, giving an intense red coloration. The 
methyl ether , forms red, prismatic leaflets, m. p. 106°. 

The hydrochlmde of the methyl ether, O 10 H 18 ON 2 ,2HOl, forms red 
needles having a golden lustre. The hydrobromide , C, 0 H 18 ON 8 ,2HBr, 
crystallises in garnet red needles. Tho nitrate , O 10 H 18 0^ 2 ,2HN0 8 , 
m. p. 87—88° (decomp.), crystallises in coffee-colouied scales, which 
have a golden lustre. The ethyl ether , O 20 H 20 ON 8 , m, p. 94—95 c , forms 
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red needles which have a golden lustre. The hydrochloride of the 
ethyl ether, C 20 H 2n ON 2 ,2HCl, crystallises in metallic, coffee-coloured 
net dies. The hylroh'omide, O 20 H 20 ON 2 ,2HBr, forms red needles. 

1-m ±-Xyleneazo-2-naphthyl methyl ether, 0, 9 H 18 0N 2 , m. p. 72—73°, 
crystallises in garnet-red, prismatic leaflets, which have a violet lustre. 
The hydrochloride , C 19 H 1S 0N 2 ,2HC1, and the hydrobromide, 
C w H 18 ON 2 ,2HBr, 

crystallise in microscopic, red needles. The nitrate , Cj q H 18 0N 2 ,2HN0 8 , 
forms cantharides-green needles, m. p. 83° (decomp.), l-m-4 -Xylene- 
a2o-2-7ULphthylamine, C 1S H 17 N 8 , crystallises in orange-red leaflets, 
m. p. 128 °; it dissolves in concentrated sulphuric acid, giving a reddish- 
violet coloration. 1 -m-i-Xyleneasto- 2-naphthyl ethyl ether, a 0 H s0 ON s 
forms garnet-coloured needles, m. p. 47°. The hydrochloride, 
C 20 H 20 ON 2 ,2HC1, 

forms coffee-coloured needles, and the hydrohromide , OgJB^ONg^HBr, 
crystallises in garnet-red needles. The nitrate , CgoH^ON^HNOg, 
forms cantharides-green needles, m. p. 82°. 

1 -p-Xylemazo-S-naphthyl methyl ether, C 19 H 18 01^ 2 , crystallises in 
garnet-red, prismatic tablets, m. p. 91—y2°. The hydrochloride, 

C 19 H 18 0N 2 ,2HC1, forms garnet-red needles, and the hydrobromide, 
C ]9 H 18 ON 2 ,2HBr, forms coffee-coloured needles. The nitrate, 
OjqHisO^^HNOj, 

crystallises in cantharides-green laminae, m. p. 75° (deoomp,). The 
ethyl ether, O S0 H 20 ON 2 , crystallises in aggregates of red laminae, or in 
needles, m. p. 61—62°. The hydrochloride, C 20 H 20 ON 2 ,2HC1, forms 
copper-coloured needles, as does also the hydrohromide, 
C 20 H 20 ON 2 ,2HBr. 

The nitrate, G 20 H 20 ON 2 ,2HNO 8 , forms dark red, prismatic laminae, 
m. p. 71° (decomp.). 

The hydrochloride of l-a-naphthaleneazo-2-naphthyl methyl ether, 
GuHggONfiSHOl, crystallises in bluish-violet- needles, and the hydro¬ 
bromide, 0 21 H 16 0N 2 ,2HBr, forms iridescent, greenish-brown needles. 

R. V. S. 


Formation of the Azo- and Bieazo-phenols. Giacomo Posrzio 
(Gazzetta, 1913, 43, i, 559—562).—Azo- and bisazo-phenols can be 
prepared very conveniently by keeping benzenediazonium acetate for a 
short time. If the solution prepared by diazotising 9*3 grams of 
aniline in the piesence of 20 c.c. of hydrochloric acid (D 1*19) is 
treated with 25 grams of sodium acetate and diluted to a volume of 
5 litres, jo-benzeneazophenol is deposited after keeping for twenty-four 
hours at the ordinary temperature. The substance forms yellow 
leaflets, m. p. 154°, although in the literature the m. p. 148° is usually 
given. Both its acetate and its benzoate exhibit chromoisomerism, for 
they exist in red and in yellow forms. If phenol is added to the above 
solution an immediate precipitate of the azo-compound occurs, so that 
its spontaneous production when the solution is kept is due to inter¬ 
action of the diazo-compound with phenol which is slowly formed 
from it. 

If the above-mentioned solution is diluted to a volume of only 
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500 o.c., 2 :4-bisbenzeneazophenol is rapidly deposited by it. In the 
same way, the corresponding bisazocresol, as well as the azocresol, can 
be obtained from o-toluidine. ft. Y. S. 

Polyazoxy-compounds. II. Angelo Angeli (AM R . Accad. 
Lificei, 1913, [v], 22, i, 844—850. Compare this vol., i, 658).—The 
present paper deals with bisazoxybenzene, previously described 
(foe. dt.)» On reduction with aluminium amalgam it yields bisazo- 
benzene^ (Mills, T., 1895, 67, 929). By the action of concentrated 
sulphuric acid at 100°, bisazoxybenzene yields benzeneazobenzeneazo- 
pbenol (foe. ciL), which is identical with that obtained by diazotising 
aminoazobenzene and treating the product with phenol. This 
derivative yields an ethyl ether , O 20 H 18 ON 4 , which crystallises in red 
laminae, melting to a turbid liquid at 138°, becoming then viscous 
and subsequently limpid again at about 210°. When bisazoxybenzene 
is treated with concentrated sulphuric acid for some hours at 0°, three 
substances are formed: (l) a substance, 0 18 H u 0 2 N 4 , which forms ruby- 
red crystals, m. p, 203 °; (2) a substance, C 18 H u 0 2 N 4 , which crystallises 
in shining, orange-yellow lamina, m. p. 168°; and (3) a substance, 

CigETi^OgN^, 

crystallising in deep orange-yellow laminm, m. p. 148°. The first- 
mentioned compound (m. p. 203°) is soluble in alkalis and yields 
a benzoyl derivative, C 25 H 18 0 8 N 4 (yellow crystals, m. p. 178°) and an 
ethyl derivative, C 20 H l 8 O 2 ET 4 (orange-coloured prism*, m. p. 142°, form¬ 
ing a turbid liquid which becomes clear about 180°). The compound 
of m. p. 168° yields bhazobenzene on reduction, and gives a small 
quantity of a polybromo-derivative when heated with bromine; it is 
an isomeride of the bisazoxybenzene of m. p. 155° 
[Ph‘N:NO-C 6 H 4 -NO:NPh, 
termed the /3-forml, and is assigned the formula 
Ph*No:N-a fl H 4 -N:NOPh 

(a-form). The compound of m, p. 148° is probably a third isomeride 
(y-form), to which the constitution Ph«NOIN # O 0 H 4 *NO!NPh is 
ascribed. R. Y. S. 

Colloidal Ohemioal Studies on the Proteins. Hugo Rohonyi 
(Bioohem* Zeitsch^ 1913, 63, 179—209).—Solutions of proteodastic 
ferments possess the property of precipitating proteins and albumoses 
from their solutions under certain conditions. The latter are a* 
follows : (1) The solutions should contain at the most only traces of 
neutral salts, as the precipitates are soluble in salt solutions ; (2) as 
the precipitates are soluble in acids and alkalis, precipitation only 
takes place within narrow limits of the liydrogen-ion concentration; 
(3) the reacting substances must bo present in certain definite 
proportions, as the precipitates are often soluble in excess of either 
i eagent. The reactions can take place even after activation of the 
ferment, and the precipitates are probably complexes of the protein and 
ferment. If acid is added to protein solutions, and the conductivity 
curve is plotted, the formation of precipitates causes no discontinuity 
iu the curve. The combination of acids with proteins depends there- 
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for© on the absolute amount of protein present, and is independent of 
the surface of the latter. Pavanuclein is not a product of hydrolysis, 
but a caseinogen-caseose complex. The paratiuclein of Brailsford 
Robertson is a complex compound of caseose and a protein contained 
in Griibler’s pepsin preparation. It is not formed when certain other 
preparations of pepsin are employed. Reasons are given for supposing 
that the so-called plasteins are complex albumose enzyme compounds. 

S. B. S. 

The Precipitation of Egg-Albumin by Ammonium Sulphate. 
The Theory of the “ Salting Out u of Proteins. Harrietts 
Chick and Charles J. Martin (Biochem. «/., 1913, 7, 380—398).— 
The precipitation of egg-albumin by ammonium sulphate is, as Spiro 
showed for sodium sulphate and caseinogen and gelatin, due to the 
separation of the system into a protein-rich phase and a watery 
phase, and is to a certain extent analogous to the salting out of 
alcohol. The first effect of concentrated salt is to withdraw water 
from the protein aggregates; a suiface tension is in consequence 
developed at the interfaces, which causes the protein particles to 
aggregate, thus dividing the system into two distinct phases (pre¬ 
cipitate and filtrate). The various factors which influence the pre¬ 
cipitation axe discussed at length; a dominating influence is the 
concentration of hydrogen ions. W. D. H. 

The Molecular Weight of Heemin. Hans Fischer and 
Amandus Hahn (Ber. ,1913, 46, 2308—2309).—Ebullioscopic measure¬ 
ments in pyridine solution indicate for hsemin a molecular weight of 
651, and therefore a molecular formula 0 34 H 82 0 4 N 4 FeCl; the trust¬ 
worthiness of the method is confirmed by numbers indicating the 
molecular weight 655 for the complex iron salt of mesoporphyrin, 

The solution of free haematoporphyrin in pyridine appears to be 
colloidal, for the elevation in the b. p. of the solvent is so slight as to 
indicate a molecular weight over 3000 (compaxe Piloty and Dormant), 
A., 1912, i, 519). D. V, T. 

Hsematin. III. Chemistry of the Formation of Haemato¬ 
porphyrin. William Kuster and Paul Dhuhle (MtscL phyaiol 
Ohm., 1913, 86,51—76. Compare A., 1912, i, 070).- The age of 
haemin preparations makes a consideiablo difference in thoir behaviour 
towards hydrogen bromide. Whereas froshly prepared liomiin yields 
almost exclusively hoematoporphyrin and ferric iron, old hmouin 
preparations give both ferrous and ferric iron and much by-product. 
The changes in heemin on keeping obviously take place at the centres 
which play a part in the formation of hsematoporphyrin; these are 
considered to be the vinyl groups. 

Hsematoporphyrin is very readily esterified with methyl alcohol and 
hydrogen chloride. The product is a dimethyl derivative, insoluble in 
sodium carbonate, m. p. 142°, proving that the two carboxyl groups 
were present in h e e min , whereas the hydroxyl groups wer$ formed 
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during the formation of hsem&toporphyrin. The ester is readily 
hydrolysed by sodium hydroxide. 

A tetramethyl hamatoporphyrin is obtained on prolonged heating 
with methyl alcohol and hydrogen chloride] the non-crystalline 
product has m. p. 81°. 

A tetramethyl derivative is also obtained when the intermediate 
product formed by the action of hydrogen bromide in acetic acid on 
hamin is warmed with anhydrous methyl alcohol. This substance, 
methyl dimethoxydihydrohaejnaterindicarboosylate, forms large crystals, 
m. p. 128°. 

On hydrolysis the tetramethyl derivative forms haematoporphyi'in 
dimethyl ether , a bright scarlet, amorphous powder, m. p. 105°, soluble 
in alkali] the hydrochloride is crystalline, forming needles] the zinc 
salt is bright red, and blackens at 100°. When esterified, it yields the 
original tetramethyl compound again. 

A further argument against the assumption that hamin contains, as 
supposed by Pilofcy, lactam junctions is afforded by the discovery of a 
dimetnoxydibydrohamin amongst the products of the action of methyl 
alcohol on the above intermediate product. 

Hamatoporphyrin forms a silver salt containing two atoms of 
metal; its dimethyl ether forms one with three atoms of metal; both 
compounds fix three molecules of ammonia. Hamatoporphyrin forms 
a stable dihydrochloride, whereas the hydrochloride of the dimethyl 
ether is very unstable, and that of the dimethyl ester could not be 
prepared. This behaviour indicates betaine formation between the 
nitrogen and the methyl group of the ester, and to a less extent the 
methyl group of the dimethyl ether. Prolonged action of concentrated 
hydrochloric acid displaces one of the methyl groups, forming a mono¬ 
methyl ether, which, however, has a stable monohydrochloride. 

The dimethyl ester of anhydrohaematoporphyrin forms an intense 
scarlet, bulky powder, m. p. 140—141°. E F. A. 

Heematin. V. Methylation of Heemin and the Addition 
of Bromine to Chlorodimethylhsemin and Bromodimethyl- 
heemin. William KCstek and Alfred Greiner (Zeitsch. physiol. 
Chem , 1913, 86,185—205).—Dimethylhamin is the dimethyl ester of 
the dibasic acid hamin, Reasons are discussed for attributing a different 
degree of acidity to the two carboxyl groups, particularly the behaviour 
of hamin to methyl sulphate In strongly alkaline solution there is 
no action, in weak alkali a monomethyl derivative is formed, whereas 
in acid solution dimelhylhamin is formed without difficulty, it is 
identical with the product produced by means of methyl alcohol and 
hydiogen chloride. The monomethyl derivatives from hamatin and 
dehydroehlorohamin did not crystallise. 

When bromine in chloroform solution acts on dimethylhamin, 
bromine is absorbed without the liberation of hydrogen bromide] 
more or less of the chlorine of the hamin is replaced by bromine, so 
that a complex mixture results. In acetic acid solution, however, a 
chlorodimethylhsemin dibromide is obtained. Very little of a tetra* 
bromo-product is formed. In a similar manner, bromodimethylhamin 
dibromide is formed. It can be crystallised from acetio acid. 
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No methyl is eliminated by the action of aniline on dimethylhaemin. 
The dimethyl dehydrochlorohsBmin so obtained is partly soluble in 
ether; the two portions differ in the amount of chlorine they contain. 
When converted into the corresponding bromodimethylhcemins, com¬ 
pounds which differ in their crystalline habit arc obtained. Aniline 
reconverts both of these into dehydrobromo-products which are 
soluble and insoluble in ether respectively. 

Bromine may be eliminated from hsemin dibromide by means of 
aqueous alkali, sodium methoxide, or by zinc and acetic acid. On 
oxidation one molecule of the dibromide yields two molecules of 
hsematic acid. The conclusion is drawn that the addition of bromine 
takes place at the vinyl residues. 

The complex 0 82 H 84 N 4 is termed haematerin, and its dicarboxylic 
acid, 0 84 H 84 0 4 N 4 , haematsrindicarboxylic acid. Hsemin, bromohaemin, 
and haematin are thus complex chloro-, bromo- and hydroxy-ferric salts, 
of this acid. E. F. A. 


Tetraohloromesoporphyrin, Hans Fischer and Heinrich Rose 
1913, 46, 2460—2466).—On the cautious addition of fuming 
hydrochloric acid and hydrogen peroxide to mesoporphyrin dissolved 
in glacial acetic acid, the hydrochloride of a dye crystallising in green 
needles is obtained. This is Utr^Moromesoporphyrin, chlorine being 
substituted for hydrogen in the four methine groups uniting the pyrrole 
nuclei in pairs. On reduction of the tetrachloro-compound with 
sodium amalgam, porphyrinogen is obtained, whereas mesoporphyrin 
results on heating with sodium methoxide at 220—230°. The green 
compound is also formed when chlorine is passed into a solution of 
mesoporphyrin in acetic acid. Reduction with acetic acid and hydrogen 
iodide converts it into mesoporphyrin again and not into porphyrinogen. 
One of the chlorine atoms is much less firmly held than the others, 

E. F. A. 


Ohondroitin-sulphuric Acid. Phckbus A. Lbvenr and 
Frederick B. La Forge («/. Biol Ch*M. % 1913, 16, CD—79).— 
Chondrosine, the nucleus of ohondroitin-sulphuric acid, when hydrolysed 
by means of sodium amalgam yields glycuronie acid, identified by the 
phenyl- and jp-bromophenyl-hydrazine derivatives. 

The glycuronio acid is not bound to the amino-group of the second 
component, since the nitrous acid process demonstrates tho produce of 
an unsubstituted amino-group in ohondrosine. Neither does tho 
carbonyl group of glycuronie acid take part in the linking. On 
oxidation of chondrosine with nitric acid a product is obtained which 
on distillation .with hydrochloric acid gives rise to a minimal quantity 
of furfuraldehyde, whilst chondrosine yields the quantity required by 
a complex composed of one molecule of glycuronie acid and one of 
a carbohydrate of about the same molecular weight, The oxidation 
product does not contain free saccharic acid until it has been 
hydrolysed with alkali. Hence chondrosine contains saccharic acid 
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in a conjugated form. In chondroitin-sulphuric acid both the 
carboxyl and the amino-groups are combined with other radicles. 

E. F. A. 

Identity of Rennet, Casease, and Trypsin from the Same 
Latex. Existence of Two Types of Vegetable Proteolytic 
Ferments, 0. Gerber (Gompt rend., 1913, 157,241—243. Com¬ 
pare A., 1907, i, 1100; 1908, i, 745 ; 1909, i, 74, 278 ; ii, 512, 824; 
1910, ii, 64; 1911, ii, 647; 1912, ii, 801; this vol., i, 806).—Rennet, 
casease, and trypsin obtained from the same latex exhibit the same 
resistance to heat, and their diastatic actions are influenced in the 
same manner by certain electrolytes and by certain substances, such as 
lactalbumin and lactoglobulin, which accompany the substances on 
which they act. A study of these enzymes obtained from Ficus carica 
and Broussonetia papyrif&ra shows further that their dias tatic actions 
obey the same laws of mass, time, and temperature, and their varia¬ 
tions in intensity, seasonal for the same plant or individual for the 
same period, are strictly parallel. From these results the author 
maintains that rennet, casease, and trypsin from the same latex are 
but three different or successive aspects of the same diastase, coagulat¬ 
ing the milk and carrying the hydrolysis of the casein and the fibrin 
to the formation of amino-acids. The characteristics distinguishing 
the three proteolytic actions of the latex are due to differences in the 
action of calcifying and decalcifying salts, acids, and bases on the 
coagulation and'diastatic digestion of milk. The proteolytic ferments 
of the latex belong to two groups, the one having for type the proteo¬ 
lytic disastase of Ficus carica and the other that of Broussonetia 
papyrifera , the former being inactive towards milk, whilst the latter 
are active. W. G, 

Action of Hydrogen Chloride on a Diastase Preparation 
which had been Altered by Heating. IX. Theodor Panzer 
(Zeitsch. physiol. Ghem., 1913, 86, 322—339).—A diastase preparation 
of which the activity had been destroyed by heating was rendered 
slightly active again by treatment with dry hydrogen chloride and 
subsequently removing this in a vacuum. It is considered that the 
original active groups in the enzyme have not been restored by the 
acid, but that this has attacked other atomic groupings, which become 
active as enzymes when the hydrogen chloride is removed. 

E. F. A. 

Identity of the Hydrolytic and the Synthetic Activities of 
Emulsin. $mile Bourquelot and Marc Bribed (/. Pharm. Ghim . 
1913, [vii], 8, 15—19).—Emulsin hydrolyses the /?-glucosides of the 
alcohols and causes the combination of dextrose with the alcohol to a 
/3-glucoside. Both these reactions are incomplete, and there is a 
tendency to attain an equilibrium* The position of this equilibrium is 
independent of the quantity of emulsin added and of the temperature, 
but it varies with the strength of the alcohol and with the amount of 
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dextrose present. It is shown experimentally that in a solution 
containing 30*2% by weight of methyl alcohol, and equivalent quanti¬ 
ties of d ex trose or ^8-glucoside together with emulsin, the rates of 
hydrolysis and synthesis are the same, and the same point of 
equilibrium is reached from both directions. The probability of 
emulsin acting synthetically in plants is emphasised. B. F. A, 

Reversibility of Enzyme Action: a-GHucosidase and 
a-Methylgluoofiide. 6 mile Bourquelot and Smile Yerdon (/. 
Pharm. Chin., 1913, [vii], 8, 19— 21),—Bottom yeast extract was 
allowed to act in solutions containing 20 grams per 100 c.c. of methyl 
alcohol and equivalent quantities of dextrose or a-methylglucoside. 
In about twenty-nine days both solutions had the same rotatory power, 
indicating that the same equilibrium is attained starting from either 
end. B. F. A. 

The Remain Coagulation of Milk from a Colloid Chemical 
Standpoint. Jerome Alexander {Eighth Inter. Cong. App. Chem., 
1912, 6, 12—14).—Silver nitrate gives a clear silver chloride sol in 
presence of fresh loctalbumin, but, after digestion with pepsin, lactal- 
bumin does not exert the influence of a protective colloid. The action 
of acids or rennin on milk is thus to destroy the colloidal protection 
of the lact&lbumin for the unstable, irreversible suspensoid, casein 
(compare A, 1910, i, 530). J. C. W. 

New Function of the Catalyst termed u Peroxydase ” and 
the Biochemical Transformation of Oroinol into Orcein. 
Jules Wolff {Eighth Inter . Cong. App. Chem., 1912, 26, 417—419. 
Compare A., 1912, i, 928).—Experiments are described which show 
that dilute solutions of orcinol are slowly oxidised by ammonia with 
production of orcein. This action is greatly accelerated by peroxydase, 
the effect of which is to promote the formation of the colouring mattor 
rather than to increase the amount of oxygen absorbed. E. Q. 

The Catalase of the Liver. Leonor Miohaklis and II. Pech¬ 
stein {Biochem. Zeilsch, 1913, 53, 320—355).—The ferment solution 
employed was a highlydiluted oxtract of calves’ liver, and hydrogen 
peroxide was used as the substiate. The courhe of tho action was 
followed by determinipg the rate of destruction of tho peroxide by 
titration with permanganabo solution. It was found that for tho 
catalase reaction, the ordinary equation */($), where <£> is tho 
quantity of the ierment,«« time of action, and J{x) a characteristic 
function of the ferment, does not hold, but must be replaced by tho 
equation in which n is of the approximate value of 1*35, but 

varies slightly during the course of the reaction. The deviation from 
the ordinary law is due to the fact that the ferment is acted on by the 
hydrogen peroxide, as its action is weakened by previous treatment 
with this reagent. Oxygen itself does not act, and tho same results 
are obtained when the reaction is carried out in a current of hydrogen 
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or in a corked flask. As determined by the wandering of the ferment in 
an electrical field, where the [H]’ concentration was varied by different 
acetate mixtures, the isoelectric point of the ferment was found to be 
4*31.10~ 6 . The rate of ferment action was determined in low salt 
concentrations (acetate mixtures) with varying hydrogen-ion concen¬ 
trations. By the graphical methods already employed by Michaelis 
and his pupils, the amounts of ferment active in solutions of different 
hydrogen-ion concentrations were determined. The'optimal condition 
of action is attained just after the hydrogen-ion concentration becomes 
less than the isoelectric point of the ferment. The conclusions drawn 
ate, that catalase is an ampholyte with the acid dissociation constant 
2 88 x 10“ 5 , and that the catalytic action on hydrogen peroxide is 
due to the anions and electrically neutral particles. Neutral salts 
inhibit the action (hence all the experiments on the effect of the 
[H]‘ concentration were carried out with very dilute acetate 
mixtures). The inhibitory action is more marked m the neighbour¬ 
hood of the isoelectric point than in more acid solutions. The conclu¬ 
sion is drawn that the anions of the salt exert the chief action, and 
affect chiefly the electrically neutral particles of the ferment. The 
order of the inhibitory action is S0 4 > 01 > acetate >N0 8 , S. B. S. 

Constitution of the Mercuriated Products of Acetylene. 
Wilhelm Manchot and Julius Haas (Annalen, 1913, 399,123—154). 
—Phenylacetylene and an excess of aqueous mercuric chloride at 
47—50° yield a substance, C 16 H u 0 2 Cl fl Hg fi or C 16 H 18 O fi OJ 5 Hg 5 , in 
which the mercury is veiy firmly held. It does not react with aqueous 
sodium hydroxide or ammonia, but yields mercuric sulphide by treat¬ 
ment with ammonium sulphide. By treatment with dilute hydro- 
chloiie acid, it yields phenylacetylene and acetophenone. This 
decomposition indicates that the substance is an additive compound 
of an acetylene, not a mercuriated ketone, and consequently the 
constitution may be Hg(C:OPh) 2 ,2HgGl 2 ,HgO,HgCl*OH, which is 
supported by the fact that the same substance is produced by the 
action of an excess of aqueous mercuric chloride on mercury phenyl- 
acetylide in the presence of a little hydrochloric acid at 50°. 

A similar substance , O l0 H 10 OBr 4 Hg 4 , is produced by the interaction 
of phenylacetylene and aqueous mercuric bromide at 50°. It also does 
not react with sodium hydroxide or ammonia, yields mercuric sulphide 
by treatment with ammonium sulphide, and is decomposed by hydro¬ 
chloric acid to foim acetophenone and phenylacetylene. Probably, 
therefore, its constitution is Hg(C:OPli) 2 ,2HgBr s ,HgO. Both of these 
substances, suspended in chloroform in a freezing mixture, absorb a 
large amount of bromine; ultimately, however, hydrogen bromide is 
evolved. 

Piperonylacetylene reaots with mei curie chloride and bromide to 
form substances which aie analogous to the preceding, but which yield 
only aeetopiperone by tieatment with hydrochloric acid. This is due 
to the fact that the piperonylacetylene which is initially formed unites 
with water with extraordinary ease in the presence of hydrochloric 
acid. 

Since the preceding substances are additive compounds of acetylenes, 
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it is probable that the substance obtained by the action of acetylene 
itself on aqueous mercuric chloride is an additive compound, not a 
mercuriated aldehyde, C(HgCl) 8 *OHO, as suggested by Biltz and 
Mumm. The latter view is almost certainly incorrect, because the 
substance exhibits the xeactiors of mercurous and of mercuric salts. 
The substance, which is also obtained from mercury acetylide and 
aqueous mercuric chloride, yields only acetaldehyde by treatment with 
dilute hydrochloric acid, but is decomposed by ammonium sulphide to 
form acetylene and acetaldehyde. Probably, therefore, its constitu¬ 
tion is 0 2 Hg,Hg01 2 ,HgCl,H 2 0. A substance, exhibiting properties 
similar to those of the preceding substance is obtained from acetylene 
or mercury acetylide and an excess of aqueous mercuric bromide. 

It is evident from the behaviour of the preceding meroury 
compounds that mercury can be retained very firmly in an organic 
compound without necessarily being attached to carbon in the place of 
hydrogen atoms. C. S. 


Physiological Chemistry 


A Calorimeter for Small Animals. Fjranz Tangl ( Biochem . 
Zeitsck , 1913, 53, 21—35).— r lhe talcwmeter is constructed on the 
compensation principle. Two oxactly similar cylinders of copper, 
each insulated in a Dewar flask, are connected with one another 
by constantan wires, so as to form thermoelectric couples, and a 
Broca galvanometer is placed in circuit between the two, so as to 
indicate any differences of temperature between them. The whole 
apparatus is immersed in a large thermostat. The animal is placed 
in one cylinder in a cage, and the other cylinder contains a similar 
cage without an animal. Tho heat produced by the animal in 
one cylinder is approximately compensated for by the passage of a 
known electric current through the other, which produces an 
experimentally measurable quantity of heat. The small differences 
of heat in the two cylinders can be measured by iho deflexions 
produced when the galvanometer is thrown into tho circuit. The 
galvanometer deflexions can be calibrated by passing two measured 
but slightly different currents through the two cylinders. The 
total heat produced by the animal is therefore calculated both from 
the compensation current and the galvanometer readings; tho 
calorimeter can also serve as a respiration calorimeter, by the 
analysis and measurement of the air led in (which is first carefully 
warmed to the temperature of the thermostat by a long passage 
through pipes immersed in the water it contains), and the analysis 
of the expired air, in the usual manner adapted for such calori¬ 
meters. Illustrations in the text indicate the exact method of 
construction of the apparatus (compare A. V. and Miss Hill, this 
vol., i, 666). S» B. 8. 
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The Response of the Respiratory Centre to Carbon 
Dioxide, Oxygen, and Hydrogen Ion Concentration. J. M. H. 
Campbell, Claude E. Douglas, John S. Haldane, and F. G, Hobson 
(J. Physiol ., 1913, 46, 301—318),—A rise of 0*2% or 1*6 mm. m the 
pressure of carbon dioxide in the alveolar air doubles the pulmonary 
ventilation. A corresponding diminution causes apncea. The 
alveolar oxygen pressure can be varied within wide limits without 
affecting the excitability of the respiratory centre to carbon dioxide. 
Summation of inhibitory vagus stimuli plays no part in causing 
apncea in man. What the respiratory centre really responds to 
is the balance of hydrogen ion concentration in the blood. This 
balance is exquisitely regulated, probably for the most part by the 
kidneys. W. D. H. 

Respiratory Mechanism in the Duck. J. B. Ore and 
Alexander Watson (/. Physiol ., 1913, 46, 337—348).—In the duck, 
carbon dioxide in the inspired air acts inhibitingly on respiration. 
Lack of oxygen is stimulating to the respiratory rhythm. The 
vagus nerves probably play an essential part in the maintenance 
of respiratory movements. W. D. H. 

The Influence of the Cerebrum on the Metabolism of Energy 
and of Matter. Karl Hannemann ( Biochem . Zeitsch ., 1913, 53, 
80—99).—The experiments were carried out on frogs, the respiratory 
exchanges of which were measured in chambers made according 
to a method described in the text, from ordinary laboratory 
desiccators. These exchanges were measured in the cases of intact 
animals, and animals from which different parts of the brain had 
been extirpated. It was found that the extirpation of either the 
whole brain, or only the large hemispheres, or the optic lobe led 
to a considerable increase in the gaseous exchange, lasting for 
several days. Both the oxygen consumption and the carbon dioxide 
output were increased, especially the latter, which was not so 
much increased, however, when only the hemispheres were removed. 
The increase in the gaseous exchanges is accompanied by an 
increased heat production, which was measured in a Tangl calori¬ 
meter. S. B. S. 

The Influence of Narcosis on the Gaseous Metabolism of the 
Brain. Franz G. Alexander and Stephan Oserna (flioefom. ZriUoh^ 
1913, 63, 100—115).—Dogs were used for the puipose of the 
experiments. They were tracheotomised under ether naicosis, 
hiradiu was injected into the jugular vein and the femoral artery, 
and the sinus longitudinales was laid bare for the purpose of 
collecting blood samples. By means of blood-gas analyses, the 
gaseous metabolism could he determined when the animal had 
recovered from narcosis, and when it was under the influence of 
various anaesthetics. The rate of Mood-flow was measured by 
Barcroft's method. It was found that the specific gaseous exchanges 
of the blood were considerable, the oxygen consumption of this 
organ being about 0*36 c.c. per gram per rainuto. During 
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narcosis the gaseous metabolism sinks considerably—from 60 to 90% 
according to depth of the narcosis. With ether, the carbon dioxide 
output diminishes loss than the oxygen consumption; the reverse 
is the case in morphine narcosis. The action of various narcotics 
is different, and this fact must be taken into account in all theories 
dealing with the phenomenon. In narcosis with magnesium 
sulphate, the higher centres of the nervous system are the last to 
be paralysed. The actual narcosis is preceded by a stage of 
excitation, during which the gaseous metabolism oi the brain is 
increased. S* B. S. 

Blood-lipoids and Phagocytosis. B. Stuber (Biochem. Ztitsch., 
1913, 53, 493—500).—The addition of cholesteryl esters of oleic 
and palmitic acids inhibits phagocytosis %n vitro , and with the latter 
substance also in vivo , when the blood is withdrawn (from cats) 
half an hour after the injection, Owing to the rapidity with which 
clot formation takes place, experiments could not be extended 
beyond this period, and for the same reason no in vivo experiments 
were possible with the oleic acid derivative, which very readily 
renders the blood so clottable that it clots directly on opening the 
veins. The inhibition is not removed by mixing the cholesterol 
derivatives with lecithin, as is the case with free cholesterol. 
Cholesteryl benzoate and acetate are without action on phagocytosis, 
in which substances the free hydroxyl group no longer exists, and 
to this group is ascribed the inhibitory action of cholesterol and its 
derivatives on phagocytosis. Wright's theory of opsonins is discussed, 
and it is suggested that the opsonic index is not due to specific 
opsonins, but rather to the different states of the lipoids in the 
blood. S. B. S. 

The Effect of Patty Acids and Soaps on Phagocytosis 
Hartog J, Hamburger and J. ns Haan ( Proc . K. AkaU . Wetensch. 
Amsterdam*) 1913, 15, 1290—1297).—Propionic acid itself diminishes 
phagocytic action (as determined by Hamburger’s charcoal method), 
whereas sodium propionate increases it, within wide limits of con¬ 
centration of the salt. The former action is to be ascribed to the 
hydrogen ions, whereas the latter action is due to the action of 
the salt on the surface tension of the water. This constant is 
diminished, and this facilitates the pseudopodial action of the 
phagocytes. This action of sodium propionate and soaps is to bo 
distinguished from the action of fat-dissolving substances, which 
exert their action owing to the fact that they dissolve in lipoids, 

S. B. 8, 

The Blood of Ascidians. III. Martin Henze (ZeitscL physiol. 
Chem, 9 1913, 86, 340—344).—The authors previous work has shown 
that organic vanadium compounds occur in the blood-corpuscles of 
Phallusia, and that these cells have an acid reaction due to sulphuric 
acid. It is now shown that vanadium also occurs in the blood 
of other ascidians (A. men tula, A. fumiyafa, Giona intesthwlns , 
and Diazoma violacea ); in Gynthui papUlom its presence ib 
uncertain. 
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Much of the present paper deals with the kinds of blood- 
corpuscle found, and their reactions with staining fluids. The 
nature of the pigment in the red cells of Asadia mentula is uncer¬ 
tain; it is not a lipoid, and is insoluble in all common reagents. 

W. D. H. 

The Application of the Second Law of Thermodynamics to 
Processes in the Animal Organism. Julius BXron and Michael 
P6lInyi (Biochem. Zdtsch^ 1913, 53, 1—20).—A knowledge of the 
changes of free energy in the animal organism can be arrived at 
by the application of NernsVs heat theorem. These changes of 
free energy were calculated for the individual products taking pait 
in metabolism. It was found that the changes correspond very 
nearly with the heat production. The results indicate that the 
processes in the organism take place in accordance with the second 
law of thermodynamics only when the organism does not work with 
absorption of heat. The thermodynamical efficiency of mechanical 
work and of fat synthesis from sugar was calculated, and the 
trustworthiness of the theory from the point of view of the second 
law was confirmed. S. B. S. 


The Influence of the Character of the Nutrition on the 
Metabolism During a Succeeding Period of Starvation. 
Arthur Schlossmann and Hans Mursohuauser ( Biochem . ZeitscL, 
1913, 53, 265—299).—Dogs were starved for some days, and then 
fed with different diets, in one case containing large amounts of 
fats, in another large amounts of carbohydrates, and in a third 
case, chiefly proteins. When the animals had attained their 
original weights again on these diets, a short period of starvation 
was interposed, during which the metabolism was investigated by 
the ordinary methods. As a result of these and earlier experi¬ 
ments, the conclusion was drawn that the metabolism during a 
period of starvation in both man and dogs depends to a large 
extent on the character of the nutrition ingested in the foregoing 
period, and this influence can be demonstrated even wh>n the 
effects of the last meal taken have varished. The organism has 
got accustomed to the utilisation of either fats, carbohydrates, and 
proteins, and the habit thus acquired still lasts even when the 
animal is deprived of food. This influence is demonstrated chiefly 
by the respiratory quotients, which remain similar during starvation 
to those obtained during the period of feeding. The influence of 
the fat diet lasts louger than that of the carbohydrate diet, as the 
reserve glycogen is soon used up. Thus, in the case of the dog fed 
on fats, on the fifth as well as on the second day of starvation 
about 90% of the calories are derived from the fat, and 3% from 
carbohydrates. In the case of the carbohydrate-fed dog, on the 
second day of starvation 21% of the calories are derived from 
carbohydrates, and 65% from fats; and on the fifth day, only 8% 
from carbohydrates and 79% from fats. The organism can therefore 
be “ trained ” to adapt itself to various diets. S. B. S. 

vol civ. i. 3 y 
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The Action of Carbohydrates on the Energy Metabolism. 
Paul Hi.ni (Biochem. Zeitsch., 1913, 53, 116—139).—The experiments 
were carried out with the employment of the Tangl respiration 
calorimeter, and both the heat production and the nitrogen and 
carbon metabolism were investigated at the same time. When 
dextrose was subcutaneously administered to mice in 10% solution, 
in quantities corresponding with 10 grams per kilo, of body-weight, 
it caused a rise in the heat production of 8—13*2%. In quantities 
of 28—32 grams per kilo, of body-weight, when administered to 
starving rats, it caused a rise of 28—29'9%. This rise can be 
partly explained as a result of sugar intoxication. The heat thus 
produced is chiefly lost by radiation when the sugar is administered 
in concentrated solutions, but chiefly by water evaporation when 
given in dilute solution. S. B. S. 


The Biochemical Synthesis of the Patty Acids. (Miss) Ida 
SMEaDLEYand(Mus)EvALuBRzyNSKA {Biochem. 1913, 7, 364—374). 
—The hypothesis that pyruvic ac’d formed in the body from 
carbohydrates is the starting point for the synthesis of the fatty 
acids, is supported by a number of pieces of evidence, and 
equations are given to represent the series of reactions which occur 

W. D. II. 

Patty Acid Esters of Dextrose. W. R. Bloob (Eighth Inter. 
Gong. App* C/mi.f 1912, 19, 29—36).—Attention is called to the fact 
that fats are not completely metabolised in the absence of carbo¬ 
hydrates, as is witnessed by the fact that such products as 
/Wiydroxybutyric acid, acetoacetic acid, etc., are excreted during 
starvation. The suggestion is made that sugars may act cata- 
lytically in the .1 extraction of the fats in the animal body. It 
was therefore oi interest to prepare dextrose esters of fatty acids 
and to investigate their action when administered to animals. 
These esters were prepared by the interaction of the acid chloride 
on dextrose in pyridine solution, and a preliminary account of 
several such esters is given. They readily form colloidal solutions 
with watei\ For physiological experiment a mixture of the esters 
prepared from the fatty acids of cocoa-nut oil was employed. 
When administered to cats by the mouth, these esters are readily 
absorbed (up to more than 80%). They do not appear to be 
adapted to administration either iidraperitoneally or intravenously. 
In the former case, they act as an irritant foreign substance, and 
in the latter case they can act injuriously, even producing death 
of the animal S B 8 

.?• Glycogen Former ? Alfred Opfkniikim (Ohm, 
^sn«r., 1913, «, 3/1 j from Zmtr. Physiol., 1913, 27, 264—267) — 
S P C0S * a by i i 1 i ec ti02is of strychnine were fed 

JiS S t S lyc °£ en ™ as fc ‘ ime d m the livor, and a good 

forLtL,^ T SC es ' - 8l T *"*** ^th lsevulose leads to 8 the 
of _ glycogen m the Lver, it is assumed that most of the 
pa - “* *■* “ 
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Action of the Digestive Juices on Alioyclic Compounds. 
Juho Hamalainen (Chem. Zentr. } 1913, i, 2052; from bkand. Arch . 
Physiol 1913, 29, 60—67).—When alioyclic compounds are shaken 
for ten hours at 37° with gastric juice, they become partly 
hydrated—the hydrocarbons the most easily, and the ketones the 
least so. Menihene, limonene, terpinolene, pinene, nopinene, and 
dihydrocarveol give rise to menthanol, terpin, terpineol, etc. Only 
terpinene and fenchene proved resistant. IS, F. A. 

Influence of the Melting Point of Non-emulsified Fats on 
their Rate of Disappearance from the Stomach. A. von Fejer 
(. Biochem . Zeitsch 1913, 53, 168—178).—Various fats were mixed 
with a standard diet and administered to dogs. After a given 
interval these test-meals were quantitatively removed from the 
stomachs by a form of stomach-tube, which is described and 
illustrated in the text, and the fat content of the vomit was then 
analysed. It was found that the higher the melting point and 
viscosity of the fat, the more slowly it disappeared from the 
stomach. The fats, after emulsification with food, disappear more 
rapidly than when administered in a non-emulsified form. When 
not administered with foods, these disappear even more slowly 
still, with the exception of the liquid olive oil. Fats also inhibit 
the disappearance of the oth ?r food constituents from the stomach, 
and the more viscous fats exert the greater inhibitory action in 
this respect. A fat added to foods readily separates from other 
food constituents in the stomach, and is afterwards digested 
independently of them in the intestine. S. B. S. 

The Influence on Nitrogenous Metabolism of Feeding on 
Sodium Nitrate. Erich Grape and IL Wintz ( Ztitsch physiol C/iern, 
1913, 86, 283—314).—Experiments on dogs and pigs are recorded 
with sodium nitrate similar to those previously published in relation 
to ammonium salts. In one of the four experiments there was no 
retention of nitrogen; in the other throe, from 10—15% of the 
nitrogen was retained. Large doses exert a toxic action and 
incroase the output of nitrogen. Hypotheses are advanced to 
explain the retention of nitrogen W. D. H. 

Utilisation of Individual Proteins by Man as Influenced 
by Repeated Fasting. Paul E. Howe and PniLip B. Hawk 
(j Eighth Inter . Cong* App. Chm., 1912, 19, 145—147).—The method 
of experiment was to administer to the same individual after a 
two days' fast, a standard diet containing 12*12 grams of nitrogen 
and 2500 cal. of energy. Tips diet was continued fox two days, 
and was then increased for another two days, so that 18*18 grams 
of nitrogen and 3750 cal. were taken. Two days’ fast then suc¬ 
ceeded, and was followed by another five days of feeding with the 
quantities given above, but with nitrogen from another protein. 
By alternation of two fast days and five feeding days, in which 
various proteins were employed, the dietetic values of the latter 

3 y 3 
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could be ascertained. The most efficiently utilised proteius were 
found to be meat and gliadin, of which 97*5% was absorbed, 
followed by plasmon, milk, and u standard '* diet. The substances 
most efficient in maintaining a nitrogenous equilibrium (in both 
cases under the conditions of experiment, positive) were, however, 
meat and milk. It is noteworthy that in both cases ihe proteins 
were of animal origin. R. B. R. 

Nuclein Metabolism. Max Doiirn (Zeitsch. physiol. CV/em., 
1913, 86, 130—136).—The results of an experiment in which 10 
grams of nucleic acid were consumed in addition to a diet consisting 
of bread, 300 grams; butter, 80 grams; apples, 250 grams; eggs, 
200 grams, and milk, 2 litres, showed that the nitrogen in ihe form 
of carbamide is not increased during the nucleic acid period. The 
nitrogen in uric acid increased 50%, or 9*7% of the nitrogen in 
purine bases. The rest of the nitrogen as purine bases was not 
recovered. The phosphoric acid increased considerably, the amount 
found in the urine and faeces exceeding the amount supplied by 
0*76 gram. The results indicate that almost all the nucleic acid 
underwent cleavage before resorption, and that the slight increase 
in uric acid is due to resorbed bases. N. H. J. M. 

The Action of the Iron in Blood-powder on the Iron 
Metabolism when this Product is Administered to Animals. 
Julius Groh ( Biochem . Zeitsch.y 1913, 53, 256—258).—By the 
addition of blood-powder to a standard diet administered to pigs, 
no alteration was caused in ihe iron balance in the animal, ino 
additional iron from the blood ingested being excreted in the 
faeces. S. B. S. 

The Localisation and Detection of Peroxydases in the 
Digestive Tract. Arthur Sciiecnert, Walter Grimmer, aud 
Peter Andryewsky ( JJiockevi . Ztifsch., 1913, 53, 300—319).— A 
trustworthy oxydase reagent is guaiacol tincture, to 100 <\e. of 
which have been added 0*1 -0*2 c.c. of 3% hydrogou peroxide solu¬ 
tion. This reagent is capable of detecting an oxydase in milk, 
saliva, etc., which contain a peroxydase, but not with blood, unless 
a superoxidc solution, sucb as turpentine oil, ethyl hydroperoxide, 
etc., is also added. Eotlienfusseris reagent (/^phonylotiodiamine 
+guaiacol) and the potassium iodido starch reagents are not 
trustworthy for the detection of oxydases. The extracts of tonsils 
contain no oxydase, the sublingual glands contain large quantities 
of the ferment, whereas the submaxillary and parotid glands vary 
largely as to oxydaso content in different animals; ihe same 
is true with reference to the mucous membrane of the stomach and 
the small intestine. Liver extracts are free from substances giving 
the blue reaction with gua ; acum tincture. Furthermore, the 
ferment giving this reaction is not identical with the ferment 
causing the oxidation of formic acid, as several tissues give one 
reaction, but not the other. The guaiacol peroxydase of the sub¬ 
maxillary gland of the ox possesses a considerable but not complete 
resistance to digestion with trypsin, S. B. S, 
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Fluorine in the Animal Organism. III. Brain, Glands, 
Muscles, Blood, Milk, Excretions. Armand Gautier and Paul 
Olausmann (Oornpt. rend., 1913, 157, 94—100. Compile this vol., i, 
677, 789).—Like phosphorus, fluorine exists in all animal organs 
and tissues, hut in very varying proportions, the dental enamel 
having the highest content, 180—118 mg. per 100 grains of dry 
matter, and the muscle the lowest with 0*6—0*15 mg. per 100 
grams. There is a fairly constant relation between the phosphorus 
and fluoriue contents of the various organs, except in the case of 
the incompletely formed organs of young animals, the excretions, 
the dental enamel, and the blood. The fluorine increases with 
the phosphorus without being directly proportional to it. In the 
same organ the quantity of fluorine varies greatly with age. It 
increases generally up to the adult age, and then diminishes as the 
organ begins to degenerate. Muscular tissue is remarkably poor 
in fluorine. The fluorine content of human milk is very low, but, 
as in the case of phosphorus, it is about four times as great in 
cow's milk. About 1 mg. of fluorine per day is excreted by man, 
and since the amount of fluorine supplied by the food greatly 
exceeds this, the difference must be due to epithelial desquamation, 
loss of hair, growth of nails, etc W. G. 

The Lipocytio Constant. Content of the Tissues in 
Phosphorus-containing Lipoids. Andr^ Mater and Georges 
Son AEVFER ( Compt . rend ., 1913,157,156—159. Coin pare this vol, i, 424). 
—Tn different individuals of the same species the content of 
phosphorus in the lipoid form in a givon organ is practically 
constant, but it varies from tissue to tissue in the same animal. 
For different animal species the values found for a given organ are 
very close. This phosphorus content of the different organs does 
not seem to vary during inanition, but rather appears to be the 
measure of a fundamental and permanent constituent of the cells. 
In certain cellular types the ratio, fatty acids/phosphorus in lipoid 
form, is remarkably constant, but in certain organs, for example, the 
muscles, the ratio has a value pointing to the presence of reserves 
of neutral fats in these organs The content of a fresli tissue in 
phosphorus, in lipoid form, is characieiistic of the tissue. Tn all 
the species examined the order of the different organs with respect 
to their phosphorus content relative to their fresh weight is tlio 
same, and this indicates that this content is proportional to the 
physiological activity. W. G. 

The Application of Calorimetry to the Measurement of the 
Work of the Kidneys. Franz Tangl ( Biochem . Zritsch., 1913, 
53, 36—40).—The energy metabolism of the kidneys was estimated 
by determining the heat production of rats placed in a calorimeter 
both before and after tbe extirpation of the kidneys. This was 
found to amount to 8*2% of the whole energy production of the 
body, and about 0*75 cal. per gram of kidney. This is ihe same 
as that found in ihe dog. Direct calorimetric measurements yield 
tho same results as those obtained by Barcroft’s method in the 
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analysis of the blood gases, and the author’s own methods in the 
measurement of respiratory exchanges in curarised animals. 


The Magnitude of the Work of Diseased Kidneys. Stephan 
Cserna and G. Kelemen ( Biockem . Zeitsch., 1913, 53, 41—68).—The 
respiratory method of Tangl was employed in these researches, the 
respiratory exchanges of the animal being measured^ both before 
and after extirpation of these organs in animals which had been 
treated with renal poisons. These results were compared with those 
obtained in the normal (unpoisoned) animals. Dogs were used in 
the experiments, and the following poisons were employed: uranyl 
acetate, potassium cantharidate, potassium dichromate. Experi¬ 
ments were also carried out on animals, in which the blood-supply 
to the kidneys had been ligatured. It was found ihat the work 
of the diseased kidneys was greater than that of healthy ones, the 
oxygen consumption and carbon dioxide production both being 
larger. Only when the poison had been sufficiently powerful to 
produce anuria were these factors below normal. When the kidney 
work is increased, both the absolute and relative carbon dioxide 
production is greater than normal in diseased kidneys. By injury 
to the parenchyma of the kidney tissue produced by the stoppage 
of the circulation, the gaseous metabolism in the other organs is 
also increased. S. B. S. 

The Magnitude of the Work of the Spleen. Fritz VerzIr 
( Biochem . Z&Usch , 1913, 53, 69—79).—No alteration can be detected 
with certainty in the respiratory exchange after extirpation of 
the spleen of curarised dogs. By the direct measurement of the 
gaseous exchange in the blood passing through the spleen of cats 
by Barcroft’s method, the oxygen consumption was found to be 
0*05 c.c. of oxygen per gram per minute. This is about the same as 
that of the resting submaxillary gland or anuric kidneys, according 
to the researches of Barcroft Dextrose, intravenously injected, 
and soluble starch are readily burnt up in the body, even after 
extirpation of the spleen. S. B. H, 

The Changes in the Chemical Constitution of the Animal 
Body After Extirpation of the Spleen, Testis, and Thyroid. 
Karl Droge (Pfiuger's Archiv , 1913, 152, 437—477).—The 

experiments were performed on dogs during the suckling period. 
Extirpation of the spleen delays growth, but whether tliis is the 
result of removing the organ or of the operation of laparotomy is 
uncertain. An increase of total ash (especially in calcium and to 
a smaller degree in phosphoric acid) was the only chemical change 
in the body noted. Extirpation of the thyroid does not affect 
growth, and causes a decrease in total ash. Extirpation of the 
testis does not affect growth, and a small decrease in the phosphoric 
acid of the ash occurs. Water, fat, fat- and ash-free substance, 
and proteins are not affected in all these classes of experiments. 

W. D. H. 
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Muscle Chemistry, IV (Addendum). The Muscle Tissues 
of some Sea Animals when Dried by Heat. Giuseppe Buglia 
and A. Oostantino ( Zeitsch. physiol . Cheni, 1913, 86, 137—140. 
Compare this vol., i, 219).—When dried at 100—102°, the muscle 
tissues of some sea animals lose substances having an alkaline 
reaction, produced by the decomposition of extractive substances. 
At a temperature of 110—112°, acid substances are lost. 

In the case of Scyllium catnlus it was found that the loss is 
chiefly to be attributed to ammonia, produced by the decomposition 
of carbamide. N. H. J. M. 

Catalase in Frogs’ Muscles. Einar Hammersten (Chenu Zmtr>> 
1913, i, 2051; from Skand* Arch . Physiol,) 1913, 29, 46—59).— 
The action of a number of products of normal metabolism on the 
system catalase-hydrogen peroxide is investigated in a specially 
devised apparatus, frogs’ muscles being used as the source of 
enzyme (compare Santesson, A., 1908, ii, 1061; 1910, ii, 331). The 
addition of creatinine causes a rapid increase in the rate of action 
at first; subsequently it falls owing to the using up of the peroxide. 
Creatinine decreases the rate of change similarly to Siegfried’s 
"phosphor-meat acid.” Choline hydrochloride and muscarine 
platinichloride have a direct harmful action on the enzyme. Acet¬ 
aldehyde likewise lowers the activity, but reacts with hydrogen 
peroxide, fixing oxygen. Carbamide and alcohol are without effect. 
Tho muscle enzyme was more active in July and August than 
during December to June. When several substances act at once on 
the enzyme, the rate of change curves lie between those of the 
several constituents. E. F. A. 

Influence of Various Substances on the Gaseous Interchange 
of Surviving Frog’s Muscle. XI. Action of Aromatic and 
Other Cyclic Compounds. Torsten Tiiunberg (Chnn. Zentr t) 1913, 
i, 2051; from Shand . Arch . Physiol 1913, 29, 1—28. Compare A., 
1911, ii, 56, 627).—The behaviour of a number of benzene 
derivatives on the gas exchange of surviving muscles is described. 
Monobasic carboxylic acids, such as benzoic acid and the toluic 
acids, lessen the exchange; hippnric acid bohavos similarly, but is 
weaker. Tho introduction of a second carboxyl group overpowois 
tho adverse influence of the first. Phthalic acid is hardly poisonous, 
iwphthalic and terephthalic acids are slightly more so, and mellitic 
acid is very slightly poisonous. j3-Phenylpropionie acid is as 
poisonous as phenylacetic acid. When the carboxyl group is in 
an unsalurated side-chain, the adverse effect on the exchange is 
much increased; this is exemplified by the behaviour of cinnamic, 
aWocinnamic, jS-benzylidenepropionic, phenylpropiolie, and pheuyl- 
tnalonic acids. The salicylic acid grouping is more poisonous than 
the benzoic acid grouping. The paia-compound ^ is the least 
poisonous of the three hydroxytoluic acids. Anisic acid as. a 
methoxy-compound is less poisonous than //-hydroxybenzoic acid. 
The presence of several hydroxy-groups does not greatly alter the 
action of the aromatic acids The phenol-alcoholic acids, for 
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example, mandelic and phenylparaconic acids, are almost without 
effect. 

Phenols are less poisonous than benzoic acid. It is considered 
that the benzene ring as such has a poisonous action on certain 
constituents of the cell concerned in the normal, respiratory process. 
Nitration, as in mono- and di-nitrobenzoic acids, has little effect 
on the physiological action; sulphonation lessens the poisonous 
character of the ring. On the other hand, the hydrated six- 
membered ring in inositol and camphoric acid is inactive. The 
introduction of nitrogen into the ring, as in picolinic, nicotinic, and 
quinolinic acids, also counteracts the poisonous effect. Quinoline, 
which contains both pyridine and benzene nuclei, is strongly 
poisonous. Five-ring compounds are moderately poisonous. 

E. F. A. 


Organic Bases in the Roe of Herrings. Kiyohisa Yoshimur\ 
(Zeitsch. physiol. Cham ., 1913, 86, 174—177).—The dry matter 
(92*093%) of the herring roe had the following composition: total 
N, 12*063; crude fat, 1*253; total P, 0*602; P as lecithin, 0*200; 
N as proteins, 0*601; N as ammonia and amines, 0*338; N as bases, 
0*244%. One kilo, of the dried substance yielded 0*12 gram of 
trimethylamine, 0*02 gram of tetramethylenediamino, and 0*70 
gram of choline. N. H. J, M. 

The Occurrence of Free Sulphuric Acid in the Mantle of 
Ascidia mentula. Martin Henze (Zeitsch. physiol. Chem^ 1913, 
86, 345—346).—The cellulose mantle of A. mentula is acid, and this 
is due to sulphuric acid in the “bladder cells’' of the mantle. 
Whether this is related to the acid cells of the blood is uncertain, 
for in Phallmia mamillafa, although the blood-cells are acid, there 
is no acid in the mantle. There is less total sulphate in the 
expressed juice of Phallusia mantle than in the sea-water. The 
amount of chlorides in the two is equal. W. I). II. 

Presence of Carbamide in the Invertebrates and in their 
Excretion Products. Robert Fosse ( Gompt . rend ., 1913, 167, 
151—154. Compare A., 1912, ii, 1203; this vol., i, 327, 432).-- 
The author has proved the presence of carbamide ill numerous 
invertebrates and their excretion products, and also in the water 
inhabited by them for any length of time, as follows : 

Coelenterata: Actinia, and its products of excretion. 

Echinoderm: Starfish, and products of excretion. 

Worms: Sangsue officinale, cellular juice, and products of 
excretion. 

Crustacea: Crayfish, cellular juice of the entire animal, of the 
flesh deprived of the organs, and of the liver; also in the products 
of excretion; spiny lobster, cellular juice, and excretion products; 
shrimp, cellular juice. 

Insects: Silkworm, cellular juice; ant, eggs; fly, eggs. 

Molluscs: Snail, entire animal, products of secretion and 
excretion; mussel, liquid in the shells; oyster, liquid in the shells. 

w. a 
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The Mechanism of the Physiological Production of Light ; 
Luciferase, Luciferin, and Luciferesceme. Raphael Dubois (Eighth 
Inter, Cong . App . Chem 1912, 19, 83—89)—Phosphorescence in 
organisms is due, according to the author, >to the interaction of two 
substances, which he has isolated more especially from the 
molluscular lamellibranch, Pholades dactylus. One of the sub¬ 
stances, to which the name luciferin is given, can be extracted 
from the secreting organs by water, after heating to 70°, at which 
temperature it is stable. The other substance, luciferase , is, how¬ 
ever, destroyed at 60°. By the action of one on the other in the 
presence of air, a phosphorescence is produced. The luciferase is 
of ferment-like character (oxydase), and it can be replaced by an 
oxidising agent, such as potassium permanganate, and by the blood 
of various cold-blooded animals, such as molluscs and marine 
crustaceans. Solutions of both substances give protein reactions, 
and the luciferin contains phosphorus and can be precipitated by 
picric acid. The term luciferesceine is adopted for the fluorescent 
substances in other animals, such as the fire-fly (compare McDer¬ 
mott, A., 1911, i, 396). S. B. S. 

Indian Edible Swallows* Nests. Heinrich Zeller (Zeit&ch, 
physiol . Chem 1913, 86 , 85—106). — The substance, dried in a 
vacuum, contained 9*43% of total nitrogen, 1*35% of histidine, 
1*20% of arginine, and 1*18% of lysine. When hydrolysed with 
4% sulphuric acid, two reducing substances, not identified, were 
obtained. N. H. J. M. 

The Ferments of the Milk Glands and of Milk. Waltheu 
Grimmer ( Biochem, Zeit&ch ., 1913, 53, 429—473).—Both in resting 
and active milk glands proteoclastic ferments are present, which 
can digest the proteins of the glands themselves, but not other 
proteins, such as fibrin, gelatin, egg-white. Glycine, leucine, and 
other products of hydrolysis were formed. Tryptophan was found 
as hydrolysis product of the active, but not of the resting gland. 
Tlte expressed juices, saline extracts, and autolysates of both 
resting and acting glands contain a peptoclastic ferment* which 
can set free tyrosme from milk peptone. Reasons are given for 
supposing that the peptoclast’c and proteoclastic ferment are not 
identical. The active and resting glands contain a monobutyrinase, 
the activity of which is considerably weakened by dialysis. The 
milk glands of the ox and pig possess an amylolytic ferment both 
when active and resting. In the case of the cow, the amylolytic 
ferment is more active in the resting than in the active gland, 
whereas the resting glands of sheep possess no marked amylolytic 
capacity. All glands (expressed juices and saline extract) possess 
a ferment capable of hydrolysing salol, and it is shown that this 
action is not due to the alkalinity of the medium. A guaiacum 
poroxydase was only found in the lactating glands of ruminants. 
Tins is apparently not iden'ical with the ^pheuylenediamine 
oxydase, as no parallelism was found between the two ferments in 
the various glands, etc., investigated. 8. B. S. 
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The Quantity of Alcohol Excreted by the Animal Organism 
Under Various Conditions. IV. The Influence of Dose and 
External Temperature on the Exoretion of Alcohol by the 
Urine and Expired Air; the Absorption of Aloohol from the 
Urinary Bladder. ’Wilhelm VcJltz and Auctost Uaudrkxel 
(Pflilger's Arehiv, 1913, 152, 567—578. Compare A., 1912, ii, 4.66). 
—In doses of 3 c.c. of alcohol per kilo, of body woiglit in dogs, from 
92 to 98% is oxidised in the body; at a low extornal temperature 
the figure is higher (96% at 16°, and 92% at 26°). A certain amount 
of alcohol is absorbed from the bladder when the concentration in 
the urine is not greater than the quantity found there after its 
ingestion. W. D. H. 

Respiration and Metabolism in Oardio-renal Disease. Thomas 
Lewis, John H. Eyeful, Charles G. L. Wolf, T. Cotton, 0. L. 
Evans, and Joseph Babcroft (Proa, physiol. Soc., 1913, liii—liv; 
•/. Phyml, 46) . —The fundamental factor in such cases is an 
increase in the proportion of acids (exclusive of carbon dioxide) in 
the blood. There is a fall in the alveolar carbon dioxide, and 
meionexy. W. D. £L 

The Combustion of Sugar in Pancreas Diabetes. Fritz 
YEB zAaand A. von Fejisr ( Biochem. Zeitsch ,, 1913, 53, 140—167).— 
Experiments were earned out on curarised tracheotomised dogs, 
with the object of ascertaining whether, after extirpation of the 
pancreas, the intravenous injection of sugar still caused a rise in 
the respiratory quotient, which serves as an indication that the 
sugar is being burnt in the body. Such a rise occurred up to the 
fourth day after the operation, after which no sugar was burnt up. 
In certain cases, when the animal is thus rendered diabetic, sugar 
injection causes a rise in oxygen consumption, but in others it docs 
not. Neither by blood transfusion from another animal, nor by 
infusion of ordinary blood or of blood from the pancreas, could 
a rise in the respiratory quotient after sugar injection be brought 
about iir depancreatisod dogs; nor could any constant changes in 
this factor be produced by the pancreatic hormone of Knowltou 
and Starling. H. B. S* 

Blood-Diesociation Curves in Uraemia. Howard P. Poulton 
and John H. Ryffbl (Proc. phjml Soe., 1913,xlvii—xlviii;,/“. P/h/moL, 
46) .—Pour cases of uraemia were investigated; the alveolar carbon 
dioxide pressure is low (14 to 25 instead of 40 turn.), and the blood 
takes up oxygen with difficulty, so that the percentage saturation 
is from 37 to 43 instead of 52 to G3. The lactic acid of the blood 
was not increased except in one case. The uroa in tho blood was 
high in all (0*21 to 0*36 instead of 0*03%). The nieionoxy is not 
due to the urea; addition of urea to normal blood does not cause 
the shifting of the curve. W. D. BL 

The Influence of Hydroxyl and Carboxyl Groups on the 
Pharmacological Action of Nitric Haters. Chaulks It. Marshall 
(Eighth InUr, Gong* App, Ohm 1912, 19, 211—215).—Tho experi¬ 
ments were carried out on cats and rabbits with the following 
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substances: glycerol dinitrate, glyceryl methyl ether dinitrate, 
mannitol tetra methyl ether dinitrate, mannitol dimethyl ether 
tetramtiate, mannitol pentanitrate, dulcitol pentanitiate, and the 
nitric esters of tartaric, citric, and lactic acids, and of their ethyl 
ethers. It was found generally that the presence of hydroxyl or 
methoxyl groups considerably diminishes the vaso-dilating action 
of the nitric esters. When compared with completely nitrated 
alcohols containing the same number of nitro-groups, most (but 
not all) of the esters containing hydroxyl or methoxyl groups are 
much less active. Carboxyl groups diminish the vaso-dilating 
power even more than these, and the nitric esters of tartaric, citric, 
and lactic acids, after neutralisation with sodium carbonate, were 
completely inactive as vaso-dilators. S. B. S. 

The Biological Behaviour of 6-Ohloro m-hydroxytoluic Acid. 
Eknst Sieburg (Biocliem, Zeitsch 1913, 53, 259—264).—The 
substarce investigated [Me: OH: C0 2 H: Cl=l: 3: 4: 6] acts anti- 
septically about six times more strongly than phenol, and thirty 
times more strongly than sodium salicylate. Kobert’s method was 
employed, in which milk is mixed with sulphur, and the concen¬ 
tration of the drug just necessary to inhibit hydrogen sulphide 
formation was ascertained. Its antiseptic power was also con- 
fumed when pure cultures in sterile human urine were employed. 
When administered to man, the acid is relatively non-toxic, and 
2 grams can be tolerated when administered in one dose, without 
evil effects. It is excreted in the form of the sulphuric acid ester, 
which is crystalline, melts and decomposes above 200°, and can 
be synthetically prepared by Baumann’s method, the synthetical 
substance and the substance isolated from urine after ingestion of 
the acid being identical. The acetyl ester is leadily hydrolysed 
by ferments contained in beer-yeast, trypsin, taka-diastase, rabbit’s 
pancreas, and rabbit’s liver. S B. S. 

[Pharmacological] Investigation of Two Bromo substituted 
Acidylcarbamides: Bromural and Adaline. Y. Airila (Chcm. 
Zm(i\, 1913, i, 2055 ; from Skand . Arch . Physiol, 1013, 28, 
103 -277).—The pharmacological behaviour of bromural (mono- 
bromo/^ovalerylcarbamide), CnMe 2 'CIIBr*CO*Nn*CO'NH 2 , and of 
adalino (a-bromo-a-eihy lbutyry lc arbamide), 

CBrEVCO-NH-CO-NHg, 

has been investigated. In rabbits both behave similarly, adaline 
being the more lethal; they cause a diminution in the blood 
pressure, but are without effect on the heart. E. F. A. 

Action of Adrenaline on the Bronchioles. Frederick L. 
Golla and W. Lroge Stmes {Pros, physiol. Soc 1913, 
xxxviii—xxxix; J.\ Physiol , 46).—In cat and rabbit, adrenaline 
causes constriction of the bronchioles, but after constriction has 
been established by other drugs, such as curare or muscarine, 
adrenaline then causes dilatation. The following drugs resemble 
adrenaline in this particular: opinine (3: 4-dihydroxyphenyl- 
methylethylamine), tyianiine (^hydroxyphenylethylamine), methyl- 
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amine, ethylamine, and fsoamylamme. . Ergamine 
4-ethylglyoxaline) never produces bionchial dilatation. 

W. 


(jS-amino- 
D. H. 


The Pharmacological Action of Bromostrychnines. Charles 
R. Marshall (Eighth Inter. Gong. App . Chew., 1912, 19, 217—223).— 
The two monobromostrychnines act like strychnine, but are eight tx> 
nine times weaker. Dibromostrychnine, although it still possesses 
a slight convulsant action in frogs and rabbits, produces in the 
former animals chiefly a paralytic effect, mainly due to a depression 
of the motor nerve-endings. S. B. S. 


Chemistry of Vegetable Physiology and Agriculture. 


Favourable Action Exercised by Manganese on Acetic 
Fermentation. Gabriel Bertrand and Robert Sazerac ( Compt . 
rend., 1913, 157, 149—151).—The addition of minute quantities of 
manganese has a marked accelerating influence on the conversion 
of alcohol into acetic acid by B. aceti. At first the acceleration 
increases with the proportion of manganese, then it reaches a 
maximum, and begins to decrease. Under the experimental con¬ 
ditions stated, 1 part of manganese sulphate in 10,000 had the 
optimum effect. W. G. 

The Production of Acetaldehyde During the Anaerobic 
Fermentations of Dextrose by Bacillus eoli communis 
(Escherich). Egerton Charles Grey (Biochew, 1913,7,359—303). 
—By artificial selection of this bacillus by means of^ growlh on 
sodium chloroacetate, strains have been obtained which produce 
little or no acetaldehyde. The formation of this product by tlio 
ordinary bacillus is related to the formation of alcohol, carbon 
dioxide, and hydrogen rather than to the other products. Tt is 
suggested that acetaldehyde is a primary product of the fer¬ 
mentation. W. D. H. 

Products of the Lactic Fermentation of Sugars, Alan A. 
CJlaflin {Eighth Inter. Cong . App. Chem ., 1912, 25, 343—345).— 
There are considerable discrepancies between the statements of 
different authors with reference to the amount of lactic acid pro¬ 
duced by the lactic fermentation of sugars, but the statement of 
Mayer and of Kayser is usually accepted, that the yield is not over 
84%, and that considerable quantities of volatile acids are formed. 

A further study of this question has shown that maltose, 
hydrolysed starch, and inverted sucrose give identical results when 
fermented with the same bacteria under the same conditions. It 
has been found that 95—-97% of the sugar may be converted into 
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lactic acid with formation of not more than 0*5% of volatile acids, 
the balance consisting of unfermented sugars. If all the sugar is 
fermented, the yield of lactic acid is reduced to 90%, and that of 
the volatile acids inci eased to 5%, the balance probably disappear¬ 
ing as water and carbon dioxide. The volatile acids are formic, 
acetic, propionic, and butyric acids, acetic and butyric being present 
in the largest quantities. The formic acid does not amount to more 
than 1% of the original sugar. The propionic acid occurs in the 
proportion of one part to ten parts of acetic acid. The percentage 
of acetic acid depends on the degree of aeration, and may attain 
to as much as 30 parts to 70 parts of lactic acid. E. G. 


Influence of Some Colloids on Alcoholic Fermentation 
Nicolaas L. Sum? gen ( Chem , Zentr , 1913, i, 2167—2168 ; from Folia 
Microbid ., Holland. BtUr. gescmt. Microbiol, 2).—Feimentation WiS 
effected between 38° and 4.0°, at,which temperature the yeast no 
longer grows, but the fermentative function remains unchanged. 
The influence of a number of colloids on the process of alcoholic 
fermentation was investigated. Alkali humates have an adverse 
action. Colloidal iron, aluminium, or silicon oxides and humic 
acid have no measurable influence. Biocolloids, such as turf, blood- 
charcoal, garden soil, have a markedly favourable action. This is 
attributed to the low concentration of carbon dioxide in these 
liquids, which favours the rapid formation and dissipation of 
bubbles, so that the medium does not become supersaturated. The 
aggregation of the gas bubbles at the colloidal surfaces accelerates 
their liberation and escape. E. F. A. 


Catalysts of Alcoholic Fermentation. Hans Euler and 
Uenky Oasskl (ZeiUch. physiol. Chem , 1913, 86, 122—129)—Whilst 
most of the substances known to accelerate fermentation have a 
comparatively slight effect—tho maximum rarely exceeding 20%—it 
was found that addition of 0*04 gram of ammonium formate to 
110 o.c. oi water and 2 grams of sucrose resulted in an increase of 
75%. Dry yeast was scarcely, if at all, influenced by ammonium 
formate. 

Further expeiiments showed that the addition of ammonium 
formate affects the first phase of fermentation, in which an inter¬ 
mediate product, or products, are formed, more than the second 
phase (production of alcohol and carbon dioxide). 

The effect of a given amount of organic salt is greater the less 
yeast is present. N. H. J. M. 

Influence of the Yeasts and of the Initial Constitution of 
the Musts on the Acidity of Fermented Liquids. Jules Ventre 
(Compt. rend, 1913, 167, 154—150. Compare Feruhach. this vol., i, 
231).—A study of the fermentation of sugar solutions by different 
yeasts in media of varying acidity, and of the effect of using 
different organic acids to produce the initial acidity. Each yeast 
produces a definite fixed and volatile acidity, the acidity increasing 
in neutral media, but diminishing in natural or artificial acid 
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media. Tartaric acid is preserved unchanged in original amount, 
but little being consumed by the different yeasts. Malic acid 
appears to be the most readily attacked by the yeasts, Bach yeast 
has a power peculiar to itself pf producing succinic acid. W. G. 

Fermentations with Yeast in Absence of Sugar. XII. 
Changes During Fermentation by Yeast. Gael Neuberg and 
Johannes Kerb ( Ber 1913, 46, 2225—2228; Biochem. Zeitsch., 
1913, 53, 406—419).—Pyruvic acid, CH 8 -COC0 2 H, is rapidly 
broken down by an enzyme in yeast into acetaldehyde and carbon 
dioxide (compare Neuberg and Kerb, A., 1912, ii, 973). The 
fermentation of a mixture of pyruvic acid and glycerol has been 
repeated on a large scale, using 100 litres of 1% pyruvic acid. 
Precautions were taken that the yeast had a high fermentative 
power, and allowance was made for the alcohol already present in 
the yeast used, and also for the alcohol formed by autofermentation. 
A considerable amount of alcohol is formed from pyruvic acid, and 
still more when both pyruvic acid and glycerol are present. It 
is considered that the influence of the glycerol is only indirect, in 
that it acts to protect the enzyme and increase its reducing power. 

ssoButaldehyde and valeraldehyde are readily converted by yeast 
into the corresponding alcohols with a yield of 85% in the latter 
instance. E. F. A. 

The Separation of Life and Fermentative Power, Thomas 
Bokobny Archiv , 1913, 152, 365—436).—Experiments 

on yeast show that by chemical reagents of appropriate strength 
it is possible to kill the cells, but leave the enzymic power intact; 
for instance, this is accomplished by sulphuric acid from O’l. to 
0*5% concentration. Details regarding a large number of chemical 
reagents (inorganic and organic) are given. The kind of yeast 
used is one factor in the process. W. D. If, 

The Fat of Yeast. H. A. D. Neville ( Biochem . 1913, 7, 

341—348).—The chief saturated acid in the fat of yoasL is penta- 
decoic acid (Hinsberg and Boos, A., 1903, i, 56); arnohidic acid 
and unsaturated acids with the formulas C| rt 11^,0 { , OihIIjmCXj, and 
are also present. The cholesterol melts at 115- 147°. 

W. D. H. 

The Protein Substances of Yeast and their Products of 
Hydrolysis. Piekhe Thomas and (Mme.) fcsonuK Kolodzikjska 
(Compt. rend., 1913, 157, 243—246. Compare this vol., i, 912).— 
The authors have studied the products of hydrolysis of the two 
protein substances obtained from yeast (compare loc. eib.) 9 ono of 
which belongs to the casein group, and the other to the vegetable 
albumins. By hydrolysis with concentrated hydrochloric acid, 
followed by distillation with magnesium oxide, and then precipi¬ 
tation of the humic nitrogen by evaporation in acid solution, and 
of the amino-compounds with phosphotungsiic acid, the nitrogen 
content has been determined as ammoniacal, humic, diamino* and 
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monamino-nitrogen. The figures are in fairly close agreement with 
Osborne’s values for casein. Similar treatment of the cerevisine or 
vegetable albumin gives values agreeing well with Osborne’s results 
for logumeline. 

Hydrolyses have also been performed with sulphuric acid, and 
estimations made of the histidine, arginine, and lysine. W. G. 

A Forgotten Investigator. A Contribution to the History 
of the Yeast Manufacture. F. 0. Waller (Chem. Weekblad, 
1913, 10, 635—644).—A review of the development of the manu¬ 
facture of yeast, in which the author contends that a practical 
technical method for its production by the air process was first 
devised by Eusebius Bruun. A. J. W. 

Potassium, Sulphur, and Magnesium in the Metabolism of 
Aspergillus niger. H. J. Waterman (Proc, K. Akad . Wetensch, 
Amsterdam , 1913, 15, 1349—1355).—Deficiency of potassium chloride 
allows the production of mycelium, but not of spore formation. 
Only in the concentration of Mj 37,500 does spore formation com¬ 
mence after eight days. When potassium sulphate is added, larger 
quantities inhibit the formation of spore, which develop after two 
days, when potassium sulphate is absent. After forty days, all 
the moulds were covered with spores in all the concentrations of 
sulphate added. During the growth, sulphur accumulates in the 
cells, and is afterwards partly excreted. Relatively large quantities 
of magnesium are necessary to produce a perceptible growth of 
mycelium, as none visible to the naked eye appeared even in the 
concentration of i//2,470,000-MgS0 4 ,7H 2 0 per litre. In the con¬ 
centration 2M/2 47,000, considerable growth only appeared after 
some days. S. B. S. 

Amygdalase and Amygdalinase in Aspergillus niger and 
Some Allied Hyphomyoetes, Maurice Javillikr and (Mme.) 
IIklenm'I’soiiernorutzky {Ann. Fnst Pasitur , 1913, 27, 440—449).— 
tftmgmatocyslis nigra and most of the mosses oxaminod contain 
unequal amounts of amygdalase and amygdalinase. The amounts 
of both diastases is diminished in absence of zinc. The diastases 
are active in solutions which are neutral or slightly acid to 
hoUautliin, and the optimum temperature is higher than that of 
the same diastases of almonds. 

Tho percentage amount of the diastases in the plants varies with 
the ago of tho mycelium, and readies its maximum at tlio time of 
sporulation. The two diastases pass into the culture medium very 
unequally. N. H. J. M. 

• Biological and Toxicological Studies on Peuioillium 
stoloniferum (Thom.). Carl L. Alsberg and Otis F. Blaok 
(Eighth Inter, Cong \ App, Chem.* 15)12, 19, 15—23).—Cultures of 
Penicillium stoloniferum were obtained by Thom from spoiled 
Italian maize, When grown on Raulin’s medium, these were found 
to produce an acid, C 17 'Ho 0 O ( ,, white needles, m. p. 140°, which 
was of phenolic character, aJmosfc insoluble in water, but soluble in 
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most organic solvents, to which the name my co phenolic acid is 
given. It gives with ferric chloride the colour which is character¬ 
istic of spoiled Italian maize, and resembles in many respects the 
lichen acids. S. B. S. 

Sterigmatooystis nigra and Lactose. Henri Bikery and 
(Mile) F. Coupin (0<mpt. rend, 1913, 157, 246-—247).—By 
cultivation of Stengmatocystis nigra on Rauliu’s liquid Cor three 
days, then on a similar liquid deprived of all carbohydrate, and 
finally on this liquid with the sucrose replaced by lactose, lactase is 
produced in the plant, but in an endocellular form, and in con¬ 
sequence it does not pass into water when the crop is macerated 
with it. , W. <3*. 

The Influence of the Chemical Constitution of Certain 
Organic Hydroxyl and Aminio Derivatives on their Germicidal 
Power. Gilbert T. Morgan and E. Ashley Cooper ( Eighth Inter. 
Cong . App. Ghem 1912, 19, 243—257).—The antiseptic value of 
several senes of substances was investigated by Chick and Martin's 
modification of the Rideal-Walker process. The antisejitic value 
of the following classes of substances was ascertained. The aliphatic 
alcohols: The “carbolic acid coefficients" of these were all low. 
Certain phenols: The influence of the addition of alcohol to these 
was also investigated, and found to vary in different cases. Tlio 
carbolic acid coefficients of the dihydroxybenzenes were as follows. 
(With B. Typhosus) Resorcinol, 0*29; catechol, 0*48; quinol, 1*1. 
The results with the nitrophenols were as follows (Staphylococcus 
py, aur .): p-Nitropheno], 2*3; potassium ^Miitrophcnoxide, 0*52; 
m-nitrophenol, 3*5; picric acid, 7*5. The coefficients for coumarin, 
the coumaric acids and salts were low. The coefficients for the 
dihydroxynapkthalenes were, for the 2.3-derivative, 4*4, and for 
the 2: 7-derivative, 2*8. The coefficients of several series of both 
aliphatic and aromatic amines were also determined. Tlio chief 
results are the following (with B . Typhovis ), ethylamino, 1*27; 
/soamylamine, 2*8; ??-heptylamine, 24*3; ffr-(otrahyaro-j8-naphthyl- 
amine, 5*3; aniline, 0*57; the toluidines, ortho-, 1*00; motn , 1*30; 
para-, 1*25; pyridine, 0*18. H. H. H. 

Compounds Obtained from Plant Seeds by the Methods for 
Extracting Lecithin. I. Introduction: Bean Seeds. Gkoro 
Trier (Zeitsch. physiol . Ghem.. 1913, 86, 1—32).- A suuimiry h 
given of previous work on plant phosphatides, and the opinion is 
expressed, that the apparent differences between plant and animal 
phosphatides is due to the incomplete investigation of the former 
and to incorrect interpretation of the experimental results. Tlio 
preparation and purification of the lecithin contained in Phascohts 
vulgaris is described. K. F. A. 

Compounds Obtained from Plant Seeds by the Methods for 
Extracting Lecithin. II. Hydrolysis of Egg-albumin. 
III. Oat Seeds. Georg Trier (Zeitsch. physiol. Ghent.. 1913, 86, 
141—152, 153—173).—Previous experiments having shown that 
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aminoethyl alcohol is obtained by hydrolysing the lecithin of beau 
seeds, it became desirable to ascertain whether the compound could 
be obtained from other lecithins. Egg-lecithin, when hydrolysed, 
yielded, in addition to choline, small amounts of aminoethyl alcohol 
and glycerolphosphoric acid. Evidence was obtained that the 
aminoethyl alcohol is attached to the lecithin by the hydroxyl 
group, the amino-group being free. 

Further experiments, with oats, showed that the phosphatides 
of the seeds of cereals are very similar to egg-lecithin and the 
lecithins of leguminous seeds. N. H. J. M. 

Quantitative Experiments ou the Effect of Formaldehyde 
on Living Plants. Sarah M. Baker (inn. JBoL, 1913, 27, 
411—442).—The results of experiments on the growth of seeds in 
atmospheres containing known amounts of formaldehyde showed 
that in presence of light, formaldehyde is utilised to some extent 
for the synthesis of food materials. In absence of light, form¬ 
aldehyde is not assimilated; it seemed, however, to stimulate 
respiration. 

Acetaldehyde is not assimilated in presence of light. The change 
in the dry weight of the cultures, when compared with the carbon 
dioxide respired, gave a ratio closely agreeing with that calculated 
for the complete oxidation of a carbohydrate. With cultures kept 
in darkness, no change occurred in the relations between loss in dry 
weight and the respired carbon dioxide. Formaldehyde was there¬ 
fore not converted" into carbon dioxide, and was not used as a 
source of food materials in absence of light. 

It is probable that formaldehyde may function as a stage in 
photosynthesis; but the production of sugars and other food 
materials requires light energy. N. H. J. M. 

Action of Sulphites, Thiosulphates, and Sulphur in Soils on 
the Growth of Plants. Walter Thalau ( Landw . Versuchs-Stat., 
1913, 82, 161—209).—The results of pot experiments with different 
olants showed that, in a loamy soil, ammonium sulphite has the 
ime effect as ammonium sulphate; in sand, ammonium sulphite 
ms somewhat less effect than the sulphate; whilst in peat the 
yield was much less with sulphite, 

In water cultures, ammonium sulphite iB very injurious; 
germination is retarded in 0*4% solutions. 

When exposed to air for a short time, ammonium sulphite is 
oxidised to sulphate; the rate of oxidation is increased by dissolving 
the salt in water, and still more in presence of soil. 

Calcium sulphite was found to have no injurious action in loamy 
and sandy soils; in water cultures, and perhaps in peat, it reduced 
the yields. Sodium thiosulphate had no injurious effect. Flowers 
of sulphur had no very appreciable effect, and further experiments 
will be necessary, N. H. J, M. 

Presence of Hemioelluloses in Root-stock, Rhizomes, and 
Tubers. Anton Stieger (JSeitsch. physiol. Ohm 1913, $6, 
270—282),—Tlie investigation of root-material from a number of 
vol. civ. i. 8 * 
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plants showed that in every case hemicellulose was present* a 
mixture of galactose and arabinose in approximately equal 
quantities being obtained on hydrolysis* whilst in no instance was 
either mannose or fructose present. The root and rhizome of 
Asparagus officinalis yielded only arabinose. The presence of much 
or little starch in the roots had no apparent effect., It is left 
undecided whether the hemicelluloses act as a reserve or as # a 
skeletal material in the vegetative parts of plants. E. P. A. 


Distribution of Asparagine, Glutamine, Arginine, and 
Allantoin in Plants. Anton Stiegek (Zeitsch, physiol . Chew,., 1913, 
86, 245—269).—Asparagine and glutamine were sought for in the 
roots* underground shoots, portions above ground, or in the seed¬ 
lings of a large variety of plants. It is characteristic of some 
families that they contain asparagine alone; in others only 
glutamine is present, whilst a few contain both amides. The last 
may contain either amide in excess or both in equal proportions. 
The results show a remarkable parallelism between the 
morphological-anatomical classification of the plants and their 
chemical behaviour. Certain irregularities are recorded where 
plants, in which normally only asparagine is present, sometimes 
contain more or less glutamine as well. Such variations are 
attributed to the altered conditions of environment. 

Arginine almost always accompanies asparagine, but is less often 
present with glutamine. It is found when neither amide is 
present, where it probably acts as a reserve material. 

The presence of allantoin in a number of plants is established. 

E. F. A. 

Antiaris Latex. Heinrich Kiuani (JBer,, 1913, 46, 2179—2138. 
Compare this vol., i* 381).—A fresh supply of preserved Antiaris 
latex was received from Mid-Borneo. It contained a deposit of/ 
the protein in the form of well-defined* short columns. The latex 
is therefore a saturated solution of the protein, which must be a 
original ingredient, and not the product of subsequent fex 
mentation. On this occasion, the most exhaustive extraction* ful 
details of which are described, failed to yield more than oue-sixti: 
of the amount of glucosides which was previously obtained* and 
only jB-antiarin (0*1% of the latex), but no o-antiarin could be 
isolated. The crude glucoside contained, however* a new active 
substance* which is easily soluble in water* and is designated 
y-antiarin. 

Ether extracted from the alcoholic solution of the glucosidee 
a new acid, C w H 14 0 7 (?), which forms pale yellow* glistening 
crystals* sinters at 178—184°, is strongly acid, gives a calcium 
salt, and develops a green coloration with ferric chloride* changing 
to deep red with a drop of ammonia. The alkaline solutions 
rapidly darken in the air* from which it appears that the add is 
a pyrogallol derivative, probably metameric with lecanorio add. 

j, a w. 
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Alcohol Prom the Fruit of Arbutus unedo (Ellerone). 
Giovanni Sani (Attii R. Accad. Lincei, 1913, [v], 22, i, 884—885).— 
Fermentation of this fruit yields a product containing 9*15—9*75% 
of alcohol. The alcohol recovered from it by distillation had an 
acidity of 0*132 gram per litre (as acetic acid), contained esters 
(1*757 grams per litre, as ethyl acetate), furfuraldehyde, methyl 
alcohol, and fusel oil (2*321 grams per litre), but no free or combined 
hydrogen cyanide. R. Y. S. 

Chemical Examination of the Seeds of the Oaoao Tree. 
L. Reutter (Oompt rend 1913, 156, 1842—1844).—Ground cocoa 
beans were treated with steam at 110°, deprived of oil, and extracted 
with warm dilute methyl alcohol. On spontaneous evaporation, 
the reddish-violet solution deposits white, microscopic crystals, 
m. p. 184—185°. This substance, termed cacaorine , 
yields a neutral solution in water, which is optically inactive. On 
hydrolysis, it yields theobromine and a small quantity of a reddish- 
brown precipitate. 

The mother liquor from cacaorine, when further concentrated, 
yields cacao-red, C^HgoO^N, reddish-violet leaflets, which slowly 
oxidise on exposure to air, becoming brown. It is soluble in water 
and in methyl alcohol. The aqueous solution is coloured yellowish- 
brown by alkalis, bright red by acids. It reduces Fehling’s 
solution, but is optically inactive. When hydrolysed by dilute 
sulphuric acid, it yields carbon dioxide, a dextrorotatory sugar, 
and cacao-brown , 0 78 H 7a 0 $4 N'. H. W. 

Ash of the Castor Bean. Marston Lovell Hamlin (Biochem. 
Butt., 1913, 2, 410—411).—The following were the results obtained : 

SiO* CaO. MCgO. P s O B * Mu Total ash. 

Per cent, in dry oil-free kernel... 0*04 0*28 1*51 8*52 0*00056 7*3 

Per cent, in ash ..„. 0*5 8*9 20 7 48*2 0*0076 — 

Schulze and Godet obtained the following figures from dry, 
iut not oil-free, kernels: 

CaO, MgO. P 2 O s . Total ash. 

Per cent, in dry substance ... 015 0*72 116 3*64 

Per cent in ash .. 4*0 19 8 31*9 — 

W. D. H. 

The Composition of Coffee Essence; Presence of Pyridine. 
Gabriel Bebtband and G6 stave Weisweiller ( Comp6.rmd 1913, 
157, 212—213).—The authors have proved the presence of pyridine 
in the infusion of freshly roasted and ground coffee, by precipitation 
with silicotungstic acid and subsequent preparation of its platini- 
chloride. Pyridine is present to the extent-of 200—250 mg. per 
kilo, of freshly roasted coffee. W. G. 

, Nitrogenous Constituents of the Fungus, Cortioelltis 
shiitake (P. Henn.). Kiyohisa Yoshimuba and M. Ranai (BeiUch. 
physiol, Ghm*, 1913, 86, 178—184).—The sample examined contained 
87*355% of dry matter of the following composition: 
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Nitrogen. 

/ ’ " ■‘ l "■■■■■' * ■■■■ - ■■ — " — \ 

Total. As protcics. As ammonia. 
3-993 2-406 0*086 


Crude 

fat 

0-641 


Ash, 

6781 


Pa0 5 . 

0-804 


The following substances were obtained from 2 kilos, of the air- 
dried fungus: adenine, 0*40; choline, 0*41; alanine, 1*60; leucine, 
2*30; c,opper glutamate, 0*50; proline, 0*30; mannitol, 50*00 grams: 
also a trace of trimethylamine and a little phenylalanine. 

J N. H. J. M. 


Latex of Pious coronata; an Incomplete Vegetable Pan¬ 
creatic Juice Containing a Proteolytic Enzyme, but no 
Amylase. 0. Gerber (Gompt rend,, 1913, 156, 1917—1919. 
Compare A., 1911, ii, 647; 1912, ii, 801, 977).—The latex has no 
action on starch paste or soluble starch, and consequently contains 
no amylase. Judging from its action on egg-yolk, it contains a 
lipase twice as active as that in the latex of Ficus carica Qoc, 
and slightly more resistant to the influence of heat and of acids* 
It also contains a very active proteolytic ferment, which from its 
activity in coagulating milk appears to be four times as active as 
the similar ferment in Ficus carica latex, and more resistant to 
heat than the latter. The rennet of Ficus coronata is affected by 
acids and salts in the same way as that of Ficus carica . The latex 
is like that of Morus nigra,- an incomplete vegetable pancreatic 
juice, but differs from this in containing a rennet more active 
towards boiled, than raw milk. T, A. H. 

The Influence of the Carbonates of the Ear© Earths 
(Cerium, Lanthanum, Yttrium) on Growth and Cell Division 
in Hyacinths. William Howel Evans (Biochem. J. 9 1913, 7, 
349—355).—The concentration of the carbonates of the rare earths 
necessary to produce physiological effects is very small. Lanthanum 
and cerium are favourable to growth and cell-division; yttrium is/ 
unfavourable. The lanthanum ion has a special effect on the flower^ 
stalk, causing an increase in length* W. D. H* / 

Value of Caoutchouc in Kiokxia-elastica. David Spenc 
and, William F. Bussell {Kottoid. ZeitecL, 1913, 13, 41—46) —Xr 
authors have worked up six specimens of indiarubber latex by 
different methods with the object of ascertaining whether the 
kickxia caoutchouc could be converted into a good commercial , 
product. They conclude that when carefully worked, this sub¬ 
stance, as far as its physical properties are concerned, gives a good : 
caoutchouc, but as far as its composition and other properties are 
concerned, the kickxia latex is inferior to the Plantagen-Hevea 
latex. J* R S. 

Analyses of Some Wyoming Larkspurs. I, Frederick W* 
Hryl, F. E. Hepner, and Sylvester K. Loy (J. Amer, Ghem . Soe , 

* 1913, 35, 880—885)*—Analyses- are given of the various parts of 
Delphinium Fehqnn, Delphinium glmtcum, and [Delphinium geyeri* 
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The leaves of all three varieties were found to contain d-xnannitql, 
whilst the last variety is found to yield the highest proportion of 
mixed alkaloids. D. F. T. 

Constituents of the Berries of Kuko fLycium chinense). 
T. Fubuya (Chem. Zmtr. , 1918, i, 1823; from Arb. Phwrm. Inst. Univ. 
Berlin, 9, 117—120).—The berries of Kuko ( Lycium chinense) yield 
0-0912% of betaine. E. F. A. 

Constituents of the Boots of Stemona sessilifolia. T. Furuya 
(Chem. Zentr., 1913, i, 1823—1824: from Arb. Pkarm. Imt. Univ. 
Be/rli/n, 9, 112—116).—The powdered roots contain an alkaloid 
hodorine, c 19 h 31 0 6 N, which was not obtained crystalline. The 
hydrobromide forms a colourless, odourless, crystalline powder, 
m. p. 258—259°. The hydrochloride has m. p. 244—247° (decomp.). 

E. F. A. 

Manketti Seed Oil. Hermann Thoms ( Chm. Zentr., 1913, i, 
1823; from Arb*. Phwrm. Inst. Univ. Berlin , 9, 225—227).— 
Manketti seeds yield a pale yellow oil of nutty odour and agreeable 
flavour. The oil becomes cloudy at —2°. It is optically inactive, 
and has the following constants: Saponification number, 195*2; 
Reichert-Meissl, 1*085; Polenske, 0*6; iodine number, 130*4; 
Hehner number, 98*5; m. p. of the fatty acids, 40°; iodine number 
of these, 140*7; acetyl number, 163*2. The crude oil consists of the 
above oil, a half solid fat, m. p. 33°, and a watery fluid. E. F. A. 

4t Tannin Masses ” in the Persimmon Fruit. Ernest D, 
Clark (Bioehem. Butt,, 1913, 2, 412—418).—On hydrolysis of tannin 
masses from the persimmcm, tannin, phloroglucinol, and much 
colloidal residue are obtained, but no hexose or pentose. The 
union between the two first-mentionel substances is probably 
similar to that of phloroglucintannoids in various plants. The 
colloidal residue is cellulose-like. In the presence of phloroglucinol, 
the ferric chloride test for tannin is untrustworthy. W. D. H. 

Investigation of Puccinia graminis Persoon. A. vow 
Pomarski (Chem. Zentr. t 1913, ii, 288; from Sep . Zoot. Lab. 9 1912, 8, 
85—120).—The air-dried spores of Puccinia graminis contain 12*1% 
of moisture, 3*25% of nitrogen, 5*1% of fat, and 9*15% of cell 
membrane* The last yields dextrose, formic and acetic acids on 
hydrolysis, it contains about 7% of nitrogen, and is analogous to 
chitin or chitosan. 

The fat contains lauxic acid, heptoic acid, oleic acid, and glycerol, 
also 32% of a wax and dioleinlecithin. 

Dextrose, mannitol, and an unknown t disaccharide 'are present, 
also the enzymes, invertase, catalase, diastase and lipase, as well 
as brownish-red and green pigments. E. F. A.. 

Arsenic; and Manganese in Some Seaweeds. Henri 
Marcelet (Chem, Zentr.* 3913, ii, 278; from Bull, Sci. Phw'macoL, 
1913* 20, 271—275).—Seaweeds contain from 0*008 to 0*5 mg, of 
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arsenic per 100 grams of dry material. Apparently the proportion 
of arsenic is greatest when that of chlorophyll is least; this is the 
opposite of the relation in land plants. In Posidonia the leaves 
contain 0*045 mg.; the roots, 0*035 mg.; and the whole plant, 
0*04 mg, of arsenic per 100 grams. E. F. A. 

Occurrence of Trehalose in Selaginella lepidophylla. Otto 
Anselmino and E. Gilg (Ber. d&ut . Pham . Ges., 1913, 23, 326—330). 
—On extraction with alcohol, * Selaginella Ufidophylla furnished 
trehalose, which was ^identified by means of its melting point; 
composition, etc. S. Galeottii and S. Kraussiam yielded no 
trehalose. T, A. H. 

Th£ Unsaponiflable Constituents of Sesame Oil. Alfred 
Heidcschka (Eighth Inter. Gong . App. Ghem 1912, 11* 13—16).— 
Sesame oil contains three unsaponifiable substances, namely, 
phytosterol, sesamin, and a thick yellow oil. The phytosterol, 
m, p. 136*2—136*8°, is a definite compound, and cannot be 
separated, by fractional crystallisations, into fractions having 
different melting points. Sesame oil yields about 0*17% of sesamin; 
this contains 67*36% of carbon and 5*43% of hydrogen, and has a 
molecular weight of 341*8. From these figures the formula 
C 20 H ie O 6 is deduced for the substance, The yellow oil could not 
be separated into any characteristic or definite substances. 

W. P. 8. 

Chemical Examination of Wheat Germ, Frederick B. 
Power aDd Arthur H. Salway (Pham. J. f 1913, 91, 117—120).— 
Wheat germ was found to contain sitosterol, choline, betaine, 
allantoin, sucrose, dextrose, and raffinose; no evidence was obtained 
of the presence of asparagine, which has been recorded as a con¬ 
stituent of wheat germ by Frankfurt (A., 1897, ii, 67). About 7% 
of fatty oil was obtained from the wheat germ under examination, 
the oil consisting of the glycerides of stearic, palmitic, and linolic 
acids; the quantity of linolic acid was about three times as much 
as that of the total solid acids. The amount of resinous substance 
present was 0*04%, as was also a small quantity of an amorphous 
glucosidic substance. It was ascertained that wheat germ contains 
a verjr small amount of sinapic acid/probably present as sinapine, 
a choline ester of sinapic acid. W. P. S. 

Influence of the Lime-Magnesia Ratio. P. L. G-ile and C. N. 
Ageton ( J, 2nd. Eng, Chen ., 1913, 5, 564—567).—Experiments are 
described in which bush beans were grown for three years on plots 
30x60 dcm., the soil of which contained varying proportions of 
lime and magnesia. 

The results indicate that bush beans are independent of lime- 
magnesia ratio in the soils employed; and that the amount of lime 
k the plants remained the same, with increasing amounts of lime 
in the soil. 

The conclusion is drawn that whilst the ratios of different salts, 
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including lime j-nd magnesia, affect plant growth under certain 
conditions, the hypothesis of the lime-magnesia ratio cannot be 
, considered as applying to all soil conditions. N. H. J. M. 

Unfermentabla Sugar (Pentose) and the Formation of 
Fiirfuraldehyde in Wine. Rudolf Haid (Chem. Zentr., 1913, i, 
2l70; from Zeitsch. Odrtmgspkysiol, 1913, 2, 107—109. Compare 
Pasqueroand Cappa, A,, 1912, ii, 103).—The furfuraldehyde formed 
on the distillation of wine cannot be derived from &-arabinose, 
since this pentose, when distilled with malic or tartaric acid, does 
not yield furfuraldehyde. An unknown pentose is assumed to be 
the source of the aldehyde. E. F. A. 

The Advance and Prospects of the Newer Agricultural 
Chemistry (Chiefly Land Chemistry) since the Discoveries of 
Modern Physical Chemistry and Colloidal Chemistry Have 
been Employed. Hans Breus ( Kolloid . Zeitsch, 1913, 13, 
19—35),—The author considers the work which has been done in 
connexion with agricultural soil and the processes taking place in 
it, from the colloidal chemistry point of view. The various sub¬ 
stances occurring in the soil are individually considered, and a long 
bibliography of the chief researches on the subject from 1901 to the 
present time is given. J. F. 8. 

Mineralogies! Soil Analysis. William J. MoCauohey (J. Ind. 
Eng. Oktm., 1913, 5, 562—564).—The potasd'im minerals usually 

5 resent in soils are orthoclase, mierocline, muscovite, and biotite. 
luscovite is the most resistant, and probably contributes very little 
tp the soil , solution; biotite is the most readily decomposed. 
Orthoclase is the commonest, and occurs in amounts varying from 
3 to 309S. 

The commonest calcium minerals are epidote, hornblende, 
plagioclase, and garnet. Epidote is a normal constituent of most 
soils, whilst garnet, which is formed by contact metamorphism, 
occurs less frequently.' Hornblende is the common calcium mineral, 
and weathers generally, forming chlorite, 

Quarts crystals occur so frequently in limestone soils and are 
so exceptional in others, that their presence seems to indicate origin 
from limestone. N. H. 7. M. 

Quantitative Investigations on the Reaction of Aqueous 
Extracts of Soils. Teodob Saidbl (Bull. Acad. Sei. Roumaim, 
1913,2, 38—44).—An electrical method for estimating the reaction, 
of soil extracts is described with sketch of the apparatus employed. 
The difficulty due to loss of carbon dioxide when hydrogen is passed 
through the solution can be overcome by mixing the hydrogen 
with a definite amount of carbon dioxide, or else by boiling off the 
carbon dioxide. . . 1 

The results, of estimations obtained with several soils shows that 
there is a Conaiderable difference in reaction between forest soils 
and the soils of' the steppes on the one hand, and podsol soils 
on the other. : N. H. J. M. , 
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Alkaline Reactions Caused by Acids and their Acid Salts in 
Soils. Giuuo Masoni (Chmn. Zentr 1913,’ i, 1999 ; from Staz. sperim. 
agrar. ital., 1912, 46, 219—240. Compare A., 1912, ii, 677).— 
Organic and mineral acids and their acid salts are able to cause 
an alkaline reaction in soils. In calciferous soils, calcium carbonate 
is formed, ■which in aqueous solution, on the addition of acid, parte 
with hydroxyl. The alkaline reaction may also be due to the 
action of acids on basic salts of magnesium, 1 calcium, or aluminium. 
Acid alkali salts will give rise to alkali carbonates. The influence 
of the alkaline reaction on the biological function of the roots is 
discussed. E. F. A. 

Behaviour of Amino-acids in the Soil. Samuel L. Jodidi 
(Eighth Inter. Cong. App. Ghent., 1912, 26, 119—134. Compare A., 
1911, ii, 820 ; 1912, ii, 292).—In connexion with a study of the 
proteins contained in soils, experiments have been undertaken to 
ascertain the rate at which amino-acids in the soil eliminate their 
nitrogen in the form of ammonia and whether the process is 
quantitative. In these experiments, definite quantities of various’ 
amino-acids were mixed thoroughly with weighed portions or soil 
and kept in covered vessels at 22—27°; after the lapse of some 
days the quantity of ammoniacal nitrogen formed was estimated. 
The various amino-acids yielded under these conditions the follow¬ 
ing maximum proportions of ammonia: .glycine, 81*03%; alanine, 
75*58%; leucine, 59*62%; aspartic acid, 72’74%; glutamic acid, 
72*19% ^phenylalanine, 54*31% tyrosine, 59*65% asparagine, 77*47%. 

The results do not show whether amino-acids can be quantitatively 
de-aminated in the soil. It is possible that during the course of the 
process, some of the ammonia produced is oxidised to nitrites and 
nitrates. There are also other factors to be taken into considera¬ 
tion. It has been demonstrated, however, that the amino-acids 
examinedL readily lose nitrogen in the form of ammonia, and that 
the rate of the change is greatly influenced by the structure of 
the acids, acids of similar structure yielding about the same pro¬ 
portion of ammonia. E. G. 

Normal and Abnormal Constituents of Soil Organic Hatter. 
Elbert C. Lathbop ( Eighth Inter. Cong. App. Chmn., 1912, 16, 
147—151).—The following compounds may be considered as 
normally present in soils: pentosans, pentoses, histidine, xanthine, 
hypoxanthine, cytosine, and, perhaps, creatinine. Arginine and 
adenine only occur infrequently, whilst dihydroxystearic and 
picolinecarboxylic acids, being injurious to plants, must be classed 
as abnormal soil constituents. 

It is uncertain whether agroceric, lignoceric, paraffinic and- mono- 
hydroxystearic acids, agrosterol, phytosterol, and hentriacontane 
should be considered as normal or abnormal constituents of soils. 

1ST. H. J. M. 
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Determination of the Critical Constants of Methane. Ettore 
Cardoso (Arch. Set. phys. nat ., 1913, [iv], 36, 97—100).—Preliminary 
ietails are given of the apparatus employed in the determination of 
sritical constants; the following values are found for methane: critical 
temperature, 82*85°; critical pressure, 45*60 atm.; critical density, 
0*1623. J. F. S. 

Preparation of Erythrene and Isoprene. Farbenfabeiken 
vorm. Friedr, Bayer & Co. (D.R.-P, 261876).—When the hydro¬ 
chlorides of 8 -dimethylamino-& a -& 0 amylene and of 8 -dimethylamino- 
^butylene (this vol., i, 342) are heated at 200—240°, they decom¬ 
pose into dimethylamine and isoprene or erythrene respectively. 

F. M. G. M. 

Preparation of Halogenated Propanes. Hendrik Jacobus 
Erins (D.R.-P. 261689).—-Compounds of general formula O s X 7 H, 
and G 8 X 6 H 3 (where X is 01 or Br), are readily prepared from 
a mixture of halogenated methane and halogenated ethylenes (of 
formulse CX 2 ’.CHX and OHXICHX) by mixing together in the required 
proportions in the presence of aluminium chloride or bromide at 
about 20 °. 

aaxLpyy'HexacIdGrop'opanB, C01 8 *CHC1*CHC1 2 , obtained from chloro¬ 
form (or carbon tetrachloride) and dichloroethylene, is a colourless 
liquid, b. p.,216°; when treated with alcoholic potassium hydroxide at 
the ordinary temperature, it gives rise to aafiyy-pertiachloropropylme, 
Odl 2 :CCl*CHCl s , b. p. 184°, from which afifi-trichtoroacraldehyde, 
Cai 2 :CCl*CHO, b. p. 164°, is obtained by the action of concentrated 
sulphuric aoid, which latter can further be converted into afi-dichloro- 
aoryUc acid, GHCi:0CI*00 2 H, and its amide, OHOi:CCi:CONH a> 
m. p, 132° 

aaafiyyy'Heptachloropropane, CGI s 'OHCl*CCIo, is an oil with a pene¬ 
trating odour, m. p. 11—12°, b. p. 164—166°/90 mm., D 4 1*9, nS* 1*5418, 
and in a similar manner furnishes hemMoropropyhm, 0 8 Cl a , b. p. 210 °, 
and, trichloroacrylic acid . 

oa/Syy ^Pentachldrapt^pane, CHCl^OHCl'CHOIg, a colourless liquid, 

S P, gives rise to aSyy-tetrachloropropylem, 

choi:coi*ohol, 

l the aldehyde , pH*OH:COi*OHO, m. p. 145° 
sbromcpropane, CHBr 2 *CHBr*CHBr 2 , has b. p.^163^-165°/ 

Action of Certain Manganese Salts on Alcohols 
he Presence of Hydrogen Peroxide. A. 0. Ohauvin 
1913, 6 , 463—466).—The addition of 1% of hydrogen, 
tion (perhydrol) to crude alcohol, spirits, and liqueurs, 
r thirty days 1 contact, an increase in the quantities of the 
usual impurities (aldehydes, esters, higher alcohols, etc.), Which were 

yoL. civ. i . A a 
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present originally, but the furfuraldehyde tends to disappear. The 
action of* the peroxide is augmented by the addition of about 0*01% of 
manganese salts, the acetate having the greatest effect. In the case of ( 
kirsch liqueur the hydrocyanic acid is decomposed by the treatment, 
whilst the essential oils present in absinthe are resinified. W. P. S. 

Preparation of Esters from Alcohols and Organic Acids. 
Otto Hauser and, Adolf ELlfotz (B.R.-P. 261878).—An account of 
work previously described (Hauser and KJotz, this vol, i^ 246). teri.- 
Butyl n-nonoate has b. p. 242°, and tert >~lutyl n-octoate, b. p. 281°. 

P.M. G. M. 

Alkylation of Ethyl, Oyanoacetate. John 0. Hesslbr (t/T 
Amer. Chem* Soc., 1913, 35, 990—994).—The ethylation of ethyl 
oyanoacetate has already been studied (Hessler, A, 1908, i, 182; 
1904, i, 830; Hadley, A., 1912, i, 699), and the author has now turned 
his attention to the substitution of other alkyl groups into this 
ester. 

Crude ethyl a-cy&nopropionate, obtained by the action ef sodium 
ethoxide and methyl iodide on an alcoholic solution of ethyl cyano- 
acetate (Henry, A., 1887, 796), after shaking with 10% sodium 
hydroxide solution and subsequent fractionation yielded about. 12% of 
ethyl a-cyano-a-methylpropionate, b, p. 77°/9 mm., 185°/ord. pressure, 
1>** 0;971. The sodium hydroxide extract contained a-cyanopropionic 
acid, b, p. 142—145°/11 mm., D 20 1*14, from the silver salt of which 
pure ethyl a-cyanopropionate, b. p. 89—90°/20 mm., 192—-193°/ 
ord. pressure, D 22 0*998, was obtainable by the action of ethyl 
iodide. 

Crude ethyl a-cyanoisovalerate, prepared in a similar manner to 
the above methyl derivative, was submitted to like treatment with 
sodium hydroxide; it yielded about 10% of ethyl a-cyano-a-wopropyl- 
wovalerate, b. p. 240°, D 224 0*918, and also oyanowcvaleric acid,, 
b. p. 186—168°/28 mm.; the silver salt of the latter reacted vigorously 
with ethyl iodide, giving pure ethyl a-cyancnsovalerate, b. p. 118°/ 
25 mm., 2117739 mm., B 22 * 2 0*962. 

Crude ethyl a-cyano-a-eeoheptoate contained 28% of ethyl a-oyano-a- 
■ woamyltsoheptoate, b. p. 158—159°/I6 mm., B 22 0*909, which was 
unaffected by long standing with cold 10% sodium hydroxide solution ; 
the sodium hydroxide extract yielded a-cyanowoheptoic acid, m. p. 
47-7-48°, which was converted through the ammonium salt into the 
silver salt ; this reacts with ethyl iodide, giving ethyl a-cyano&o-a- 
heptoate, b. p. ,125712 mm., 2417749 mm., B 21 0*939, which is readily 
hydrolysed by 10% sodium hydroxide solution. 

a-Cyano-a-tsoheptoamide, m. p. 142°, obtained by the action of con¬ 
centrated ammonia solution on the ester, when heated in a vacuum 
with phosphorus pentachloride to 120—130° undergoes conversion Into 
«t'Cyano-a-tsoheptonitriIe, b. p. 121*—-12271$ mm., D 25 0*899. 

B. F. T. 

Glycerol Esters of Beteoio and Idyristio Adi&s, and the, 
Bartaal Saponification of Triglycerides. Andreas Lifp and P. 
(/* jpr. Chem,, 1913, [ix], 88, 361—394).—The author reviews 
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previous work on the hydrolysis of fats, and points out that, although 
it is now generally accepted that the hydrolysis of triglycerides takes 
place in stages with the intermediate formation of diglyoerides and 
monoglycerides, only in the case of sulphuric acid as a hydrolytic 
agent has this dew been placed beyond all doubt by the isolation of 
the intermediate products (compare Thieme, A., 1912, i, 333; Grim 
and Oorelli, ibid., 409). The work described in the present paper deals 
with the hydrolysis of tribenzoin and trimyristin by means of water and 
alkali hydroxides in aqueous, alcoholic and acetone solutions. It is 
definitely proved by the isolation of the corresponding di- and mono¬ 
glycerides from the product obtained by partial saponification of the 
triglycerides, that in these cases also a similar hydrolysis in stages 
takes place. 

When heated in sealed tubes at 225° in an atmosphere of carbon 
dioxide an equimolecular mixture of benzoic acid and glycerol yields 
as main product a-monobenzoin, which is freed from the accompanying 
oa-dibenzoin by taking advantage of its solubility in water; the latter 
compound forms the chief product if the benzoic acid is in excess 
(2 mols.). 

In agreement with the observations of Thieme (A., 1912, i, 333) on 
the simultaneous formation of mono- and di-glycerides by the inter¬ 
action of the sodium salts of acids and glycerol a-monochlorohydrin, 
the authors find that the latter compound reacts at 175° with sodium 
benzoate, yielding a mixture of a-mono- and aa-dibenzoin. 

Glycerol ay-dichlorohydrin and sodium benzoate at 190 Q give rise to 
a-monobenzoin, aa-dibenzoin, and tribenzoin, aa- Dibenzoin is an oil; 
the solid dibenzoin, described by Baumann (A., 1887, 229) and Griin 
(this vol., i, 157), probably consists of impure tribenzoin. The latter 
compound is obtained by shaking glycerol with benzoyl chloride (5 
mols.) and aqueous sodium hydroxide at a low temperature. If less 
than this amount of benzoyl chloride is used, it is accompanied by 
varying amounts of mono- and di-benzoin (compare Baumann, foe. cit ., 
and Balbiano, A., 1903, i, 547). 

The separation of mono-, di-, and tri-benzoin can be accomplished by 
taking advantage of the solubility of the monobenzoin in water and 
the greater solubility of the dibenzoin in alcohol as compared with that 
of the tribenzoin. When treated in alcoholic solution with 5% of the 
amount of potassium hydroxide, theoretically necessary for complete 
hydrolysis, and the mixture maintained for twenty-four hours at the 
ordinary temperature, tribenzoin undergoes complete decomposition 
into glycerol, ethyl benzoate, and potassium benzoate; if the reaction 
is allowed to proceed for only two minutes and the excess of potassium 
hydroxide at once neutralised by the addition of hydrochloric acid, then 
monobenzoin and dibeezoin are also formed, 

The latter compounds were also isolated from the product obtained by 
partly hydrolysing the tribenzoin by means of potassium hydroxide in 
acetone at the ordinary temperature, and by heating with water in 
sealed tube* at 200°, both the water and potassium hydroxide being 
present in insufficient amount for complete hydrolysis. Partial 
saponification with 10% aqueous sodium hydrokide gayie oxily di- 

4 a 2 
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benzoin; the absence of the monobenzoin is referred to its solubility 
in water and consequent rapid hydrolysis by the sodium hydroxide. 

When heated at 250° in sealed tubes in an atmosphere of carbon 
dioxide, a mixture of myristic acid and glyoerol in equimolecular 
proportions yields trimyristin, aa-dimyristin and a-monomyristin, the 
latter compound forming the main product. The method adopted in 
separating the three compounds is based on the sparing solubility of the 
monomyristin in cold light * petroleum, and the greater solubility 
in alcohol of the dimyristin in comparison with that of the trimyristin. 
Monomyristin (KraJft, A.* 1904, i, 136) has m. p. 68°; when heated to 
70° and allowed to cool slowly it solidifies at 54°; if the temperature 
is allowed to fall to 44° and the substance again heated, it has m. p, 
55°; on further heating it solidifies at about 60° and then shows the 
original m, p. of 68°. 

aa-Dimyristin has m. p. 64-5° (compare Griin and Theimer, A., 1907, 
i, 463; also AuZ., 464, and this vol, i, 159). * 

Trimyristin exists in two forms of m. p. 56*5° and 49° (compare 
Reimer and Will, A., 1885, 1197). 

The results obtained in the partial hydrolysis of trimyristin 
resemble those described above in the case of tribenzoin. F. B. 

The Glycerides of Butter Fat. Conrad Amberger (Zeitsck 
Fakr, Gmussm, } 1913, 26, 65—85).*—Glycerides of definite composi¬ 
tion were isolated from butter fat by subjecting the latter to fractional 
solution and crystallisation in ether. The most insoluble glyceride was 
found to consist of tristearin in the case of some butters; with other 
butters it was pahnityldistearin. 

Stearyldipalmitin was also obtained from butter fat, proving the 
presence of stearic acid. W. P. S. 

Tripropionin. Rudolf W. Seuffert (Zeitsck Biol, 1913, 61, 
551—553)*— Tri^opiorm is readily obtained by the gradual addition 
of the calculated amount of propionic anhydride to glycerol heated at 
150-165°. It has b. p. 177-182°/ca. 20 mm., < 1*43175. The com¬ 
pound is not formed by heating glycerol with propionic acid in the 
presence of sodium acetate, whilst, when propionyl chloride is employed 
under varying conditions, the product obtained invariably contains 
chlorine. H. W. 

■; Catalytic Decomposition of Esters of Dibasic Organio Acids 
by Alumina. Louis Michiels (Bull See. chim. Bdg., 1913, 27, 
227—230).—Senderens (this voL, i, 342) has observed that ethylene, 
carbon dioxide, carbon monoxide, and* hydrogen are formed by the 
decomposition of ethyl succinate in the presence of alumina at 390° 
and 420°, and has surmised' that a diketone may also be formed under 
/these conditions* The author has investigated this action at 260°. 
The main gaseous product is ethylene mixed with some carbon dioxide. 
The,distillate consists almost entirely of succinic anhydride. Diketones 
or their condensation products ate only present in very small quantity, 
Since the crude distillate is almost completely soluble in alkalis, 
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Similarly, ethyl glutarate under the influence of alumina at 270° 
yields mainly ethylene and glutaric acid. In one experiment, ethyl 
hydrogen glutarate was also isolated. In like manner, ethyl adipate 
at 300—320° yields an acid distillate. The general course of the 
reactions is shown by the equation : 

00 2 Et-[CH 2 y 0O 2 Et - C0 2 H-[CH 2 V C0 2 H + 2C 3 H 4 . 

H. W. 

The Nitrogenous Constituent of Kephalin. A, Baumann 
(Biochem. Zeitsch., 1913, 54, 30—39).—The kephalin was hydrolysed 
with dilute hydrochloric or sulphuric arid at 60°. From the aqueous 
solution, after separation of the insoluble products and the glycero¬ 
phosphates (by means of lead acetate), the salt of an organic base could 
be separated by means of alcohol, which contains the amino-groups 
pre-existent in kephalin. This could be identified by means of the 
auri- and platini-chlorides as hydroxyethylamine. S. B. S. 

Catalytic Acceleration of the Absorption of Oxygen by 
Lecithin with Iron Salts. Torsten Thunberg ( Zeitsch . physiol. 
Cherny 1913, 87, 82); Otto Warburg (Ibid., 83—-84).—A claim for 
priority, Thunberg (A., 1910, ii, 323) had previously noticed that the 
oxidation of lecithin was accelerated by the presence of iron salts 
(compare Warburg and Meyerhof, this vol., i,<698). Thunberg also 
claims priority with reference to the influence of freezing and finely 
powdering the cells. Warburg denies this ] he comes to precisely the 
opposite conclusions to Thunberg. E. F. A 

Preparation of Acetic Acid. Chemische Fabrik Griesheim- 
Erektron (D.R.-P. 261589).—The oxidation of acetaldehyde to acetic 
acid by air or oxygen proceeds satisfactorily at 70—100° or at lower 
temperatures (30—80°) in the presence of a catalyst, such as 
ferrous oxide, uranium oxide, acetic anhydride, or acetyl chloride, 

F. M.G.M. 

Decomposition of Trichloroacetic Acid by Mercuric 
Oxide. Kurt Brand (/. pr. Chem .,* 1913, [ii], 88, 342—357).—When 
mercuric oxide is added to a concentrated solution of trichloroacetic 
acid and the mixture heated to boiling, a vigorous reaction occurs, 
resulting in the formation of carbon monoxide, carbon dioxide, chloro¬ 
form, hydrogen chloride, mercuric and mercurous ohlorides; at 60° the 
reaotion proceeds according to the equation : 

4 , 2C0yC0 2 H f 5HgO « 4C0 2 + 4HgCl + HgOJ 2 + H s O. 

The author considers that the mercuric trichloroacetate first produced 
decomposes into dichlorbmethylene, carbon dioxide, and mercuric 
chloride, thus: Hg(CCl 3 *C0 2 ) 2 «2CC1 2 4-2CO s + HgCl 2 , the dichloro- 
methylene being converted by the action of water into dihydroxy- 
methylene, which is transformed at 60° into formic acid, and at 100° 
into formic acid and carbon monoxide. The formic acid is then 
oxidised by the mercuric chloride to carbon dioxide. The formation of 
chloroform during the reaction is referred to the decomposition of free 
trichloroacetic acid, formed from the mercuric trichloroacetate, either 
by hydrolysis or by the action of hydrochloric acid. F. B. 
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Oholio Acid. III. Martin Schbnck (Zeitsch. physiol . Chem^ 1913, 
87, 59—73. Compare A., 1910, i, 10; 1911, i, 10).—A re-investiga¬ 
tion of cilianio acid and its methyl ester (compare Pregl, A., 1903, 
i, 318) establishes it as a tetrabasic acid, C s4 H 84 O X0 or C 24 H 82 O 10 , the 
ester being a tetramethyl derivative. Cilianio acid is accordingly an 
oxidation and not a degradation product of cholic acid. The carbon 
dioxide formed during the oxidation is derived from the decomposition 
of part of the cilianic acid. E. F. A. 

Seneoioic Acid. Yastjhiko Asahina (Arch. Pharm., 1913, 251, 
355—356),—Senecioic acid, C 5 H 8 0 2 , the unsaturated acid obtained 
from the rhizomes of IAgularia tussilaginea (Senecio kaemp/eri) is 
proved to be identical with /}/}-dimethylacrylic acid by the direct com¬ 
parison of the two acids, m, p. 69—70°, and of their calcium salts, 
(0 4 H/00 2 ) 2 Ca,4H 2 0. C. S. 


Action of Cyanides on Aldehydes and Ketones, Hartwig 
Franzkn and Walter Ryser (J.pr. Chem 1913, [ii], 88, 293—-306), 
—It has been shown previously (A., 1909, i, 804) that ethyl acefco- 
acetate, ethyl benzoylacetate, and acetylacetone, when shaken with 
aqueous solutions of calcium, barium, strontium, and magnesium 
cyanides, yield crystalline salts, which were considered to be metallic 
derivatives of cyanohydrins, haring a similar structure to that of the, 
calcium derivative of mandelonitrile, obtained by the action of calcium 
cyanide on benzaldehyde. 

The authors now find that the products are not nitriles, but the 
metallic derivatives of the ketonio esters and diketone. 

The preparation of the calcium, barium, strontium, and magnesium 
derivatives of ethyl acetoacetate, and the calcium, strontium , and 
Tnagnesiwm derivatives of acetylacetone is described. 

The metallic derivatives of ethyl benzoylacetate decompose very 
rapidly, and, therefore, could not be isolated in a pure condition. 

The calcium derivative of mandelonitrile, 0a(O*0HPh-CN) 2 , has 
been obtained in a state of purity by using an aqueous solution of 
calcium cyanide, prepared from calcium hydroxide and hydrocyanic 
acid, instead of the mixture of calcium chloride and potassium cyanide 
employed previously (foe. cit.). Its constitution has. been established 
by its conversion into the benzoyl derivative 6f madelonitrile by the 
action of benzoyl chloride, 

The ealemm derivative of o-chloromandelonitrile, prepared from 
o-chlorobenzaldehyde and aqueous calcium cyanide, forms a light yellow 
powder. 

The calcium derivatives of ^-methylmandelonitrile and p-methoxy- 
mandelonitrile are also described. 

' The colourless, crystalline substance obtained by Kohn (A„ 1900, 
i, 205) by the action of calcium cyanide on formaldehyde in aqueous 
solution is considered to have the constitution 
: : V Ca[0«OH(CN)-CVOH] 2 , ; „ ; 

Acetaldehyde yields a similar crystalline compound, 

. i . OatO-OMelONJ^Oa-OHlg. 
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The action of potassium cyanide on acetaldehyde in aqueous solution 
results in the formation of alanine and a-iminodipropionio acid. 

F. B. 


The Action of Silicon Tetrachloride on Aldehydes and 
Ketones. James N. Corrib (J.Amer. Ohem. Sao ., 1913, 35 , 1061).— 
It has been observed that a mixture of pure acetone with silicon 
tetrachloride in a few hours sets to a gelatinous mass, which when 
broken up with water gives a brown oil consisting mainly of mesityl 
oxide. 

Analogous results were obtained in qualitative experiments with 
other aldehydes and ketones. D. F. T. 

Photochemical Synthesis of Carbohydrates. Juntos Stoklasa, 
Johann Sebor, and Wenzel ZnoBNiCKtf (Biochem. Zeitsch., 1913, 54 , 
330—332. Compare this vol,, i, 18).—A further reply to the 
criticisms of Walther Lob (this vol., i, 250). 

Behaviour of Cellulose Towards Pure Nitric Acid. II. 
Carl Haeusssbmann (ZeitscL angew, Chem., 1913, 26 , 456. Compare 
Zeitsch . cmgew. Chem., 1910, 23 , 1761).— M Sulphite cellulose 99 is 
converted by cold concentrated nitric acid into nitrates without under¬ 
going marked structural change. Treatment with nitric acid, D 1*495, 
1*48, 1*47, 1*46 and 1*40, leads to the formation of nitrates containing 
11*1%, 9*6%, 8*0%, 7*5%, and 2*3% of nitrogen respectively. “ Sulphite 
cellulose ” dissolves readily in warm concentrated nitric acid, and the 
solution, when poured into cold water, yields an amorphous product, 
part of which is soluble in a mixture of alcohol and ether. 

Hydrooellulose prepared from cotton when treated with nitric acid, 
D 1*5, 1*485,1*48, and 1*40, yields hydrocellulose nitrates containing 
13*0%, 9*5%, 8*9%, and 2*3% of nitrogen respectively, whilst hydro¬ 
cellulose nitrates containing 11*2%, 8*8%, 6*6%, and 2*1% of nitrogen 
are obtained by the action of nitric acid, D 1*495, 1*4:8,1*45 and 1*40 
respectively, on hydrocellulose prepared from ** sulphite cellulose/ 1 

The esters derived from 41 sulphite cellulose n closely resemble those 
derived from cotton in their behaviour towards solvents, but the 
higher cellulose and hydrocellulose nitrates prepared from “ sulphite 
cellulose 91 are not completely soluble in acetone. W. H, <3% 

Benzoyl Haters of Cellulose. Hermann Ost and F. ’Kmrs 
(Zeitsch.angete, Chem*, 1913, 26 , 437—440. Compare Hauser and 
Muschner, this vol., i, 363 ; Briggs, this vol., i, 594).—An investigation 
on the benzoylation of cellulose, carried out primarily with the object 
of preparing a tribenzoate corresponding with the triacetate and 
trinitrate of cellulose. 

Cellulose when treated with alkali hydroxide and benzoyl chloride 
yields a mixture of benzoates, the benzoic aoid content of which is 
between 0 and 77%, and is dependent mainly on the proportions in 
which the reacting substances interact and to a slight degree on the 
physical state of the cellulose employed. A maximum yield of 218% 
of product is obtained by using a 22*4% sodium hydroxide solution in 
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the molecular proportions of 30 of sodium hydroxide to 1 of cellulose 
and 3 of benzoyl chloride to 4 of sodium hydroxide, whilst by using a 
31*4% potassium hydroxide solution a maximum yield of 211% of 
product is obtained, the molecular proportions being the same as those 
just cited. The yields of product increase regularly with increase in 
the concentrations of the alkali up to the strengths quoted ; at higher 
concentrations of the alkali the yields gradually decrease, and curves 
representing the relationship between alkali concentration and per¬ 
centage of benzoic acid in the product do not show a “break” as do 
curves connecting alkali concentrations with' the proportion of sodium , 
combined with the cellulose (compare Yieweg, A., 1907, i, 893). A 
second and third treatment with alkali and benzoyl chloride increases 
the yield to 224% and 226% respectively, but it has not been found 
possible by the Schotten-Baum&nn method to pass beyond these values; 
the portion of the latter product soluble in chloroform contained 72 7% 
of benzoic acid, corresponding approximately with 2*5 benzoyl groups 
to the O 6 H 10 O 6 complex. 

The crude benzoates may be fractionally separated by solvents; 
chloroform extracts 5 to 10% of a mixture containing 68 to 70% benzoic 
acid; aniline extracts from the portion insoluble in chloroform a 
mixture containing 61 to 65% of benzoic acid, whilst aniline-phenol 
(1:1) extracts from the residue a mixture containing 59 to 60% of 
benzoic acid. 

. Benzoates containing up to 77% of benzoic acid {a tribenzoate would 
contain 77*2%) are obtained by treating cellulose with benzoyl chloride 
in the presence of nitrobenzene and pyridine at 110—130°; the 
highest esters are formed when the quantity of pyridine employed is 
insufficient to keep the solution basic or neutral. 

Solutions of cellulose benzoates in chloroform are dextrorotatory; 
the following values are given: tribenzoate, [a]^ 26—27°; ester with 
-70—72% of benzoic acid, [a] D 20—22°, 

; Mercerised, cellulose does not react more readily than finely divided 
cotton. Cellulose regenerated from “ young " viscose is more reactive 
than that from "old” viscose; the benzoate from the former gave 
elastic films, whilst the benzoate from the latter gave films which were 
very brittle. . 

The yield oi benzoate from hydrocellulose is less than that from 
cellulose, but 50% of the product containing tl-—72*4% of benzoic 
acid is soluble in chloroform. W, H. G, 

1 Chemical Reactions Induced by Bacteria aceti H. J. Wateb- 
Dan {Chert. Weefcblad, 1913, 10, 718—730). — JB. aceti isolated at low 
temperature rapidly transform aldoses, such as dextrose and galactose, 
into the corresponding monobasic acids, but has no action on ketoses. 
2?. aceti isolated at high temperature does not react with either aldoses 
or ketoses, A summary of previous work on the action of B. aceti 
i* given. A, J. W. 

* \ d-Ribose. W. Albebda van Ekenstbin and Jan J. Blanksma- 
(Chem. Wee&blad, 1918, IO, 664),—d-Ribose has been synthesised by 
converting dgluconic acid into d-arabinose by the action of hydrogen, 
; [peroxide, transformation of the pentose into d-arabonic acid by means 
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of, bromine water, and conversion of this acid into d-ribonic acid by 
heating with pyridine. The ribonic acid was separated from arabonio 
acid by fractional crystallisation of the phenylhydrazides, and had 
m. p. 80° and [a]j> 4-18*4° On reduction with sodium amalgam, it 
yielded d-ribose, purified by conversion into its p-bromophenylhydr- 
azone, m. p. 164°. The bydrazone was transformed into d-ribose by 
the action of benzaldehyde. It forms colourless, hygroscopic crystals, 
m. p. 95°, [a] D -21*5°. A. J. W. 

The Oxidation of d-Glucose in Alkaline Solution by Air 
as Well as by Hydrogen Peroxide. J. W. E. Glattfeld (Amer. 
Chem. *7., 1913, 50, 135—157).—The author has repeated the oxida¬ 
tion of a-glucose by hydrogen peroxide and air in potassium hydroxide 
solution, and finds that in addition to glycollic acid, formic acid and 
carbon dioxide, isolated by Spoehr (A., 1910, i, 221) from the oxidation 
product, d-erythronic, J-threonic and dZ-glyceric acids are produced. 

Spoehr’s a-hydroxymethyl-d-arabonic acid is found to be identical 
with d-arabonio acid. 

The formation of the latter acid proves that glucose in the form 
of its a/3-dienol, HO-OH:0(OH)-CH(OH)-OH(OH)^OH(OH)-OH^OH, 
dissociates into hydrosymethylene, HOCHI, and the methylenenol 
of d-arabinose, :0(OH)-CH(OH)-CH(OH)*OH(OH)-OH 2 -OH, which 
is then oxidised to d-arabonic acid. Oxidation of the dissociation 
products of the £y-dienol, 

ho-oh 8 -c(oh):o(oh)*oh(oh)-oh(oh)-oh 2 -oh, 

gives rise to glycollic, d-erythronic and Z-threonic acids, whilst the 
glycerio acid is formed by the dissociation and subsequent oxidation 
of the yS-dienol, HO^OH 2 -OH(OH)*0(OH):0(OH)-gH(OH)-OH 2 *OH 
(compare Nef, A., 1908, i, 5). 

For details of the method employed in separating the oxidation 
products, the original must be consulted. 

The following new salts are described : dnekonim d-arabonate, m. p. 
170—180°, [a]$ 4-120*3° in water, and the corresponding ePtycbhvm salt, 
decomp. 167—170°, [ojgf - 26-08°, quinine salt, m. p. 172—173°, 
[a]S? -106*2°, and bruoine salt, m. p. 167—170°, [a]g -26*33°. ' 

The etrychnine salt of d-erythronic acid has m. p. 198—199°, 
[a]f> 16*84° j’ the quinine salt, m. p. 166°, [a]§ -106*9°. E. B. 

Biochemical; Synthesis of Galactosides of Alcohols. V. 
/5-woButylgaIactoside. Emile Boubquelot and Marc Bbibbl 
(/. pharm, chim. } 1913, [vii], 8, 108—109),—A mixture of 95 parts 
of wobutyl alcohol by weight and 5 parts of water was kept for four 
months with galactose and emulsin. fi-i&oButylgalactoaide was 
obtained in colourless needles of bitter taste, [a] D -11*23°, 

E. F. A* 

Phosphates of Magnesium and Amines* I^once Barthe 
(Bull, Boo. ekim*) 1913, [iv], 13, 821—824).—The, only double phos¬ 
phate of magnesium and amines^that has been prepared is magnesium 
methylamine phosphate (Barthe, 1 "A., 1905, i, 546 j Francois, A*, 1908, 
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i, 505). Unsuccessful attempts to prepare the corresponding salt from 
ethylamine are now described. 

When ethylamine is added to a solution of magnesium hydrogen 
phosphate in dilute phosphoric acid in quantity more than sufficient for 
saturation, a colloidal precipitate is formed which becomes crystalline 
after several hours and consists entirely of magnesium phosphate. The 
mother liquors, when concentrated, deposit ethylamine phosphate and 
a further quantity of magnesium phosphate. If an excess of ethyl- 
amine is avoided, a crystalline precipitate is obtained after some hours, 
analysis of which shows it to be a mixture of magnesium ethylamine 
phosphate and magnesium phosphate or of ethylamine phosphate and 
magnesium phosphate, When the phosphoric acid is replaced by 
hydrochloric or sulphuric acids, magnesium phosphate is similarly 
precipitated. Analogous results are obtained by the solution of 
magnesium hydrogen phosphate in ethylamine hydrochloride and 
subsequent addition of the free amine. 

Magnesium hydrogen phosphate, MgHP0 4> 7H 2 0, is most readily 
obtained by mixing equal volumes of 2% magnesium sulphate solution 
and 3% disodium hydrogen phosphate solution. A gelatinous 
precipitate is immediately obtained, which is rapidly transformed into 
a mass of fine needles. H. W. 

Preparation of the Nitrites of the Primary, Secondary, and 
Tertiary Amines by the Interaction of the Hydrochlorides of 
the Bases('and Alkali Nitrites. Panchanan Neogi (Cham, JVawa, , 
1913, 108, 53—55, 62^65).—A full account of work of which an 
abstract has Already appeared (P., 1913, 29, 112). W. G, 

The Double Cadmium and Mercuric Iodides of Substituted 
Ammonium Bases Basis: Lai, Datxa (/, Amer. Ohm, Soc, 9 1913, 
35, 949—955j.—The following cadmium compounds were prepared 
either by adding cadmium chloride to an excess of the substituted 
ammonium iodide (compare T,, 1913,103,426), or by mixing solutions 
of cadmium iodide and the ammonium iodide in the requisite propor¬ 
tions. Two types of salts are obtained, namely, 2NR 4 I,0dI 8 and 
NB 4 I,GdI^ of which the latter is produced only in exceptional cases. 
The salts are white powders, sparingly soluble in water. 

. The double salts of cadmium iodide with tetra* 

eihylammmium, ^tolyltTirmthylfmmomumi pyndiniim , orpioolinium, 
and fmnaUmum iodides are of the type 2NH 4 I,GdI a ; tetrapropyl- 
gives the saltNPr 4 I,Odl 2 . 

When ah aqueous solution of mercuric chloride is added to an excess 
of alkylammonium iodide, a white to yellowish-white precipitate is 
formed, of the type 2NR 4 I,HgI 2 . If the addition of mercuric chloride 
he continued, the precipitate changes to yellow and the salt is of the 
type 2NSt 4 Ij3HgI 3 ; further addition of mercuric chloride gives 
mercuric iodide* A solution of mercuric iodide in potassium iodide 
; may be used instead of mercuric chloride; when the interacting 
solutions are strong, the type 2NB 4 I,HgI 2 is, produced, but this is 
.decomposed by water and changed to the type 2NR 4 I,3HgI 2 , which is 
the most stable of all, and is prepared by the interaction of dilute 
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solutions, using an excess of potassium mercuric iodide solution. The 
following substituted ammonium iodides give salts of both types: 
Tetraimthylammonium, tetraethylammonium, and trimethylsvlphonium 
(compare Smiles, T., 1900, 77, 160) iodides . The following iodides 
give salts of the type 2 NR 4 I,Hgl 2 : tetrapropylammonmm, ip-tolyl- 
trvmethylemmonium , pyridinium and quinolinium iodides . p -Tolyl- 
trirnethylammoniuTri iodide also gives the salt, C 6 H 4 Me*NMe g I,HgI 2 . 

The above salts, for the most part, vary in colour from a pale to a 
bright lemon yellow. They are all decomposed quantitatively into 
mercuric iodide on boiling with dilute nitric acid. T. S. P. 

Platini-iodides of Substituted Ammonium and Sulphonium 
Bases. Rasik Lal Datta (J. Amer. Ghent. Soc., 1913, 35, 
1186—1188).—It is found that although the platini-iodides of sodium 
and of the alkaline-earth metals cannot be obtained as precipitates by 
the interaction of chloroplatinio acid with concentrated solutions of the 
iodides (Datta, T., 1913, 103,426), this method proves very convenient 
for the preparation of the platini-iodides of potassium, ammonium, and 
the amines. The method failed with hydrazine hydriodide on account 
of the reduction of the chloroplatinio acid to metallic platinum. In 
other cases the condition necessary to success is the employment of an 
excess of the iodide of the metal or base. 

The following substances were prepared: potassium platini-iodide, 
very soluble, black, crystalline powder; ammonium platini-iodide, black 
powder; dipropylammonium platini-iodide, black; tetrapropylammoniu m 
platini-iodide , chocolate coloured; a-picolinizm platini-iodide , black ; 
quinoHnium platini-iodide, jet black \ trimethylsulphonium platini-iodide, 
black powder; trietkylsulphonium platini-iodide, chocolate coloured, 

D.F.T. 

Non-equivalence of the Five Yalenotes of Nitrogen. Emil 
Fromm (Awmlrn, 1913, 399, 366—370).—By reason of the great 
importance of the subject, Meisenheimer’s recent proof (this vol., 
i, 695) of the non-equivalence of the five valencies of the nitrogen atom 
must be submitted to searching criticism before being accepted. The 
author is of opinion that MeisenheimerV experiments can be inter¬ 
preted in another, and more probable, manner. Meisenheimer 
assumes that hydrogen chloride and methyl iodide both attack tri- 
methylamine oxide at the same point and in the same manner, yielding 

the additive compounds NMe $ <^j 0 ’ and NMe s <Cj^ e respectively. 

From the former by the action of sodium methoxide, and from the 

latter by moist silver oxide, are obtained the substances NMej<^^ fll 

aad NMe s <C^^ e \ the different behaviour of the two substances during 

decomposition is the foundation of Meisenheimer’s proof of the differ¬ 
ence of the fifth “unique” valency of nitrogen from the other four. 

The author takes exception to this. The two substances NMe 8 <^^ ft 
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and NMe g <^^ e , being alcoholates of a very feeble base, NMe 8 (OB) a , 

must both be hydrolytically dissociated by water, and yield MeOH and 
NMe 8 (OH) 2 if they have the constitutions given above. He is of 
opinion that hydrogen chloride and methyl iodide do not attack 
trimethylamine oxide in the same manner. With methyl iodide the 

oxide forms the methiodide, HMe 8 CO<Cj* 6 > the product of the action 

of moist silver oxide is then NMe 8 -(X[^, which would be expected 

to yield trimethylamine, formaldehyde, and water by its decomposition, 
as is actually the case. 

The formula KTMe 8 IO<C^ e has been discussed and rejected by 

Meisenheimer (loo, tit .); the author, however, shows that the reasons 
for its rejection are insufficient. C. S. 

Non-equivalence of the Five Valencies of Nitrogen. Jakob 
MbisBnheimer (Annalm, 1913, 399, 371—376).—The author replies 
to Fromm's criticisms (preceding abstract). In answer to his contention 
that two isomeric compounds should be produced by the addition of 
hydrogen chloride at the double linking of trimethylamine oxide if the 
fourth and the fifth valencies of the nitrogen atom are fundamentally 
different,, the author claims that the whole behaviour of ammonium 
compounds proves that four of the valencies of the nitrogen atom are 
negative and the fifth is positive ; therefore, in the addition of hydrogen 
chloride to trimethylamine oxide, the negative chlorine will become 
attached only to the fifth positive valency of the nitrogen atom, and 
only one additive compound will l>e produced. 

To Fromm's criticism that the two isomerides, NMe 8 <C^ e and 

NMe 8 <^Qg e , should both be hydrolysed by water, the author replies 

that only one, namely, that in which the methoxy-group is attached to 
the fifth positive valency of the nitrogen atom, should be hydrolytically 
dissociated; the other isomeride, in which the methoxy-group is bound 
by a negative valency, should be as little affected by water as is 
methoxylamine, OMe*NH 2 . 

The author also criticises adversely Fromm’s reasons for ascribing 
oxoninm formulas to substances of the types NMe 8 01*0Me and 

NMe 8 (OEt)*OMe. C. S. 

[Nou-eqmvatence of tbe Fiv# Valencies of Nitrogen.] Emil 
Fjbomh (Annalm, 1913, 399, 377).—The author agrees with Meisen¬ 
heimer (preceding abstract) that in ammonium compounds the fifth 
“ positive ” valency of the nitrogen atom is different from the other 
four negative” valencies, but is of opinion that the results of 
observations on ammonium compounds cannot be applied to the case of 
.the ammo-oxides without further consideration. He claims that in 
amino-oxides there are two “positive” valencies which differ from the 
other three (t negative ” valencies. 0. S. 
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Decomposition of Glucosamine by Bacteria. Emil Abder- 
halden and Andor Fodor (Zeitsch, physiol Chern 1913, 87, 
214—219),—Glucosamine hydrochloride, when decomposed by micro¬ 
organisms of the B . subtilis group, yields propionic acid and d-lactic 
acid. E. F. A. 


Fermentative Decomposition of Creatinine. Dankwart 
Ackermann (Zeitsch, Biol, 1913, 62, 208—216).—Creatinine, mixed 
with a little dextrose and peptone, wa3 inoculated with bacteria from 
a decomposing pancreas. Neither methyl- nor dimethyl-guanidine 
was formed, the main product of the change being 1-mebhylhydantoin, 

oo<r NH- 2 0 

NSTMe-CHs - E. P. A. 


The Changes Produced in Asparagine by Heating its 
Aqueous Solutions. Felix Ehrlich and Fritz Lange ( Biochem . 
Zeitsch 1913, 54, 256—276).—By heating the ordinary asparagine 
with water for twelve hours and allowing the substance to crystallise 
out in fractions, a very small amount was obtained which has 
[a]“ 46*2°; this apparently d-asparagine (compare Erlenmeyer, this 
vol., i, 836). The authors also show that when asparagine solutions 
are heated, ammonia is evolved, and on 'crystallisation, crystals 
together with a non-crystallising syrup are obtained. The longer the 
heating takes, the smaller is the amount of crystals, the larger 
the amount of syrup obtainable, and the larger is the quantity of 
ammonia evolved. The uncrystallisable syrup is not readily freed 
from ammonia, and the evidence obtained indicates that it contains 
ammonium aspartate. The latter substance readily crystallises from 
water, but if its solution is heated, an uncrystallisable syrup is also 
obtained. It appears, therefore, to be an intermediate product 
produced by the action of heat on asparagine solutions. The actual 
nature of the dual products has not yet been ascertained. S. B. S. 

Resolution of dJ-Aminohexoic Acid (Norleuoine) into the 
Optically Active Components by means of the Formyl 
Compound. Polypeptides Derived from a-Aminobexoio Acid. 
Emil Abderhalben, 0. Frorhlioh, and Dionys Fuchs (Zeitsch* physiol* 
Qhsm^ 1913,86, 454—468).—dZ-o-Aminohexoic acid, which E. Fischer 
resolved by means of the brucine salt, is readily resolved when the 
brucine salts of the formyl derivatives are crystallised. The acid, for 
which the name norleuoine is proposed, has been combined with 
glycine and leucylglycine to form polypeptides in the usual manner. 

Formybdl-a-aminolmoic acid crystallises in lustrous needles, which 
soften at 110—111 0 , m. p. 114° The optical antipodes Resemble each 
other very closely, crystallising in slender, lustrous, short or long 
needles aggregated in bunohes. They soften at 111°, m. p. 114°, ana 
have fa]g -15*85° and + 15*53° respectively. 

Chloroacetyl-d-norleiwine crystallises in colourless, transparent 
lamellae, which soften at 70°, m. p. 104—106°, [*]f +3*56°. 

Glycyl-d’-mrleucine, CH^tCH^a'CH^OaHJ-NH’OO-OH^NHji, forms 
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prisms growing into long needles, which become brown at 220°, sinter 
at 230°, m. p. 239—240°; they have [a]^ - 8*71°. 

Glycyl-l-norleuoine is almost identical in crystalline form and 
behaviour on heating; it has [a]© +8*24°. 

CHoroace&yl^l-nwlmcmt forms long prisms, m. p. 104—107°. 

Glycylrdl-norleucine separates in fatty plates or bundles, of prisms; 
it sinters at 210°, decomp. 215°. 

a-Bromoi&Qkexoylglycyl-dl-norhucine crystallises in platelets, m. p. 
140* 

dl-faucylgtycyl-dl-norleucine separates as a crystalline skin. It 
sinters at 220°, decomp. 250°. It could not be hydrolysed by means 
of yeast juice with any certainty. The same applies to glycyl-dl- 
norleucine. E. F. A. 

Preparation of Derivatives of a-Bromotsovalerio Acid. 
Arthur Liebrecht (D.R.-JP. 261877).— a-Bromoko^alerylmethylamide, 
needles, m. p. 103°, is obtained when a-bromozsovaleryl bromide is 
slowly dropped into a cooled 20% aqueous solution of methylamine 
(2 mols.); the corresponding ethyl amide, needles, m. p. 120°, is prepared 
in a similar manner with ethylamine. F. M. G. M, 

Action of Hydrazine Hydrate on Dicyanodiamide and 
Biuret, Robert Sxoixi and K. Krauch (J. pr. Ghem ., 1913, [ii], 88, 
306—314),—The authors have investigated the action of hydrazine 
hydrate on dicyanodiamide under various conditions, and find that in 
addition to guanazole, obtained by Hofmann and Ehrhart (A, 1912, i, 
919), the following substances may be formed: aminodicyanodiami- 
dine, 1-amino-2: 5-dehy drazino-1: 3 :4-triazole, carbohydrazide, amino- 
diguanide, mono-, di- and tri-aminoguanidine. 

With the exception of guanazole and the triazole, all the above- 
mentioned substances were isolated in the form of their benzylidene 
derivatives by acidifying the product of the reaction with hydrochloric 
acid and shaking with benzaldebyde. 

The action of hydrazine hydrate on dicyanodiamide, both at 40° 
and at the ordinary temperature, results in the formation of guanazole, 
diatoinoguanidine and triaminoguanidine; if the reaction is carried 
out at 60°, these compounds are accompanied by aminoguanidine and 
cminodiguanide, which forms a bmzylidem derivative, m. p, 287°, 
HH:C(iTH 2 )-NH{NH)*ISrH'N;OHPh. 

Guanazole is best prepared by heating a mixture of dicyanodiamide 
( 1 mot) and hydrazine hydrate ( 2 J mol.) at 60—70° 5 if the tempera¬ 
ture is raised to 100—110°, carbohydrazide is formed simultaneously. 

Rtirmpguamazole, CgH^ONg, obtained as canary-yellow precipitate by 
the addition of sodium nitrite to a solution of guanazole in dilute acetic 
acid, is insoluble in the ordinary solvents, and on reduction with zinc 
dust and sulphuric acid yields guanazole and probably guanazine. 
When a large excess of hydrazine hydrate (5 mols.) is employed and 
the reaction carried out at 40°, dicyanodiamide yields guanazole and 
aminodicyanodiamidine (Thiele and Uhrfelder, A., 1899, i, 119); at 
the ordinary temperature, guanazole, mono-, di- and tri-aminoguani* 
Ameareformed, whilst at 70° l-amino-2 :5-hydrazino-l :3:4-triazole 
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(Stolid and Bowles, A., 1908, i, 474) is the main product. Excess of 
hydrazine hydrate at 100—110° leads to the formation of carbo- 
hydrazide. 

When heated with hydrazine hydrate ^4 mols.) at 108—118°, 
biuret yields the hydrazine salt of hydrazidicarboxylimide [2:5-diketo- 

ISfH'OO 

tetrahydro-1:3:4-triazole], w5l * c k crystallises 


in needles, m. p. 195°, and is converted by shaking with benzaldehyde 
and dilute hydrochloric acid into benzalazine and hydrazidicarboxyl- 
imide (compare Pellizzari, A., 1895, i, 73); if the reaction is carried 
out at 80—85°, the hydrazine salt is accompanied by aminobiuret, 
which was isolated in the form of its benzylidene derivative, m. p. 
207° (compare Thiele and Uhrfelder, A., 1899, i, 118). F. B. 


Some Hydrazine Derivatives of Chloral and Trichloroacetic 
Acid Bobert StoliJi andFR. Helwerth (J. pr. Ghent., 1913, [ii], 
88 , 315—318).—Chloralhydrazine (Knopfer, A., 1911, i, 704; this 
vol., i, 703) is readily obtained by the gradual addition of hydrazine 
hydrate to a well cooled ethereal solution of chloral hydrate. It 
separates from alcohol in white needles, m. p. 100° (Knopfer gives 
85°), and decomposes when kept, yielding hydrazine hydrochloride. 
With benzaldehyde in aqueous solution it forms the benzylidene 
derivative, C01 8 * CH(OH) H*N: OHPh, crystallising in small needles, 
m. p. 65° (decomp.). 

s-Bistrichloroacetylhydrazide, m. p. 195°, N 2 H 2 (C0*C01 8 ) 3 , prepared 
by heating hydrazine monohydrochloride with trichloroacetyl chloride 
on the water-bath (compare L. and P. Spiegel, A., 1907, i, 507), reacts 
with,' alcoholic silver nitrate and ammonia, yielding a yellow silver 
derivative, and when heated with phosphorus pentachloride or thionyl 
chloride is converted into 2 ; 5- bietrichloromethyl -1:3 : koxadiazole, 

0G\ Z 'C<^£>0<CGI &} which has m. p. 121°/9 mm., and separates 

from ether in long prisms, m. p* 48°. F. B. 

feoButyl Sister of Phosphorous. Acid. I. Alexander E. 
Arbuzov and A. A. Ivanov (7 Mse. Phys . Chem. Soe., 1913, 45, 
^Bl—^0).—DmobutylphQsphorou$ acid, P(0*0 4 H 9 ) 2 0B, obtained by 
Arbuzov’s method for obtaining esters of this type (A., 1907, i, 8, 
174, 276), is a colourless, mobile liquid with a pleasant, fruity odour, 
b. p. 117’5°/14 mm„ 235—236°/760 mm., DJ 0*9941, Dg 0*9776, 
DJ 0*9940, Df 0*9759. With metallic sodium it yields a sodium salt 
stable at high temperatures; the silver salt, P(OG 4 H 9 ) 2 OAg, was 
analysed. 

iso Butyl phosphite, P(OC 4 H g ) 8 , separated from its mixture with the 
. preceding compound (A., 1907, i, 8) by converting the latter into 
sodium salt and distilling, is a colourless, mobile liquid with an intense 
peculiar odour, b. p. l00*5°/4*5 mm., 234—235°/760 mm., p8 0*9193, 
DaS 0*9052, DJ 0*9193, D? 6*9036. It reacts with bromine according 
to the equations: 

P(G-C 4 H 9 ) 8 + Br 2 =* PBr^O-OAJa- 2C 4 H 9 Br + Pd a -0-0 4 H 9 . : 
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With cuprous iodide it forms the compound , CuI,P(0 , C 4 H 9 ) 8 , m. p, 
about 48°. 

It is evident that the impossibility of separating the two esters* 
P(OC 4 H 9 ) 2 -OH andP(0*G 4 H 9 ) 3 , by fractional distillation is due to the 
fact that the two liquids and mixtures of them have almost identical 
boiling points. T. H. P. 


Isomeric Change of P(OC 4 H 9 ) 3 into Q 4 H 9 *P0(O0 4 H 9 ) 3 . II. 
Alexander E. Arbuzov and A. A. Ivanov (/. Puss. Phya. Ghem. Soc., 
1913, 45, 690—694).—When heated with wobutyl iodide, isobutyl 
phosphite (see preceding abstract) undergoes isomeric change in 
accordance with the equations : 

O 4 H 0 I + P(O-O,H e )3=I.P(O 4 H fl )(O-O t H 9 ) s = ' 

. P0(CJ 4 H 9 )(00 4 H 9 ) s + C 4 H 9 I. 
The iso butyl iso butyiphospkite thus obtained is a colourless, mobile 
liquid, b. p. 133*5—134°/10 mm., 258—259°/760 mm., D$ 0*9630, 
Dg 0'9475, D2 0*9628, 0*9459. The corresponding iscbutyl- 

phosphorous acid was obtained in crystals, 20IP(C 4 H 9 )(0H) 2 ,H 2 0, 
m. p. 124°; this acid was originally prepared by Hofmann (A., 1873, 
883) as a waxy and evidently impure mass, m. p. 100°. T. H. P. 


Compounds of Boric Aoid and Mannitol. Fernando Ageno 
and Elena Yalla ( Gazzetta , 1913, 43, ii, 163—174).—Solubility 
measurements indicate that the combination of boric acid and mannitol 
takes place in equimolecul&r proportions. The stability constant at 
25° is 6*598; it decreases when the temperature increases. The con* 
centration of the hydrogen ions in solutions of mannitoboric acid has 
been determined, the dissociation constant being of the same order of 
magnitude as those of the monobasic organic acids, and it is proportional 
to the concentration of the mannitol. The rotatory power of solutions 
of sodium metaborate and mannitol is proportional to the concen¬ 
tration of the mannitol. R. Y. S. 

Preparation of Readily Soluble Stable Compounds of 
Perborates. Vebeinigte Fabriken for Laboratorxumsbbdarf 
(D.R.-P. 261633).—The following complex salts are prepared by 
mixing the required proportions of the components in aqueous solution 
and evaporating to dryness: sodium borotartratea , C 4 H 4 O 0 (BONa) or 
0 4 H s HaO 6 (BO!Na); sodium borocUrcetes , (0 6 H 6 0 ? ) 9 (B(XNa) 3 or 
(0 6 H 4 Na0 7 ) 2 (B0Na) 8 ; 

ctiuminwm sodium tartrates, HaOAl(0 4 H 4 O 6 ) s Nag or Al(O 4 H 4 O 0 ) 3 Na s 
When moist they are of a syrupy consistency, but can be dried to 
masses resembling water glass and then reduced to powder. 

F. M. a. M. 


Preparation of Cblorobenzenedisulphonio Acid. Farbwerke 
vorm. Mbhster, Lucius & Brining (D.R.-P. 260563).—When jp-chloro* 
benzeneaulphonyl chloride is L heated with funding sulphuric aeid 
(4,parts) at 160—180° with continual Stirring, it furnishes a chloro- 
benzenedisulphonio acid (compare A»* 1392, 331); F. M. C. M. 
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Preparation of ^soHalogenanthracene-/3-sulphonic Acids. 
Badische Anilin- & Soda-Fabrik (D.R.-P. 260562).— Dichloroanthra- 
cenesulphonic acid, a yellow powder, somewhat soluble in and exhibit¬ 
ing a blue fluorescence in water, is obtained when dichloroanthracene 
(1 part) in chloroform (100 parts) at 30° is treated with chloro- 
sulphonic acid and the temperature subsequently maintained at 40° 
for four hours; the reaction can also be carried out in fuming sulphuric 
acid. 

Bibromoanthracenesulphonic add is obtained in a similar manner from 
dibromoanthracene. F. M. G. M. 

Preparation of Iodo-derivatives of p-Hydroxy-/J-phenylethyl- 
amine and of its iV-Alkyl Derivatives. F. Hoffmann-La Roche 
< fe Co. (D.R-P. 259193).—The iodo-derivatives of jp-hydroxy-£-phenyl- 
ethylamine have an enhanced therapeutic value. Diriodo-p-hydroxy• 
fiyhewylethylamine, glistening, colourless needles, m. p. 189—190°, is 
obtained when an aqueous solution of y^hydroxy-jS-phenylethylamine 
is slowly treated with iodine and sodium hydroxide; any great excess of 
alkali is to be avoided during the reaction; the hydriodide separates in 
yellowish-brown leaflets, and is decomposed with sodium carbonate in 
the usual manner. 

N-Bmzyl-p-hydroxy-fi-pftAnyfathylamine hydrochloride , 
0H-0 6 H 4 *CH 2 -0H 2 *NH-0H 2 Ph,HCl, 
needles, m. p. 216°, is prepared from benzaldehyde and jo-hydroxy- 
^-phenylethylamine with subsequent reduction (with sodium amalgam) 
of the Schiff base, OH*C 6 H 4 -CH 2 *OH 2 *N!OHPh; when treated with 
iodine, it furnishes IS-berizyldi-iodG-p-hydroxy-'B-pJimylethylamine, yellow 
needles, m, p. 159—160° (decomp.). 

Piperonyl p-hydroxyphenylethylamwie, m. p. 115° (the hydrochloride 
has m. p. 219°), on similar treatment gives rise to a N -piperonyldi~iodo - 
p-hydroxyphenylethylamine, decomp, in, p. 165°. F. M, G. M. 

Preparation of i^Alkylaryl Derivatives of p-Hydroxy- 
^-phenylethylamines. F.Hoffmann-La RooHB<feCo.(D.R.-P. 259874). 
—The Schiff base obtained from benzaldehyde and ^-hydroxy-/3-pheny 1- 
ethylamine (compare preceding abstract) has m. p. 148°; N-benzyl- 
p-hydroxy-fi^fanylethylamvie forms colourless needles, m. p. 143°; 
whilst the Schiff base, ( loo . cit.) prepared from piperonaldehyde and 
J^hydroxy-B-phenylethylamine has m, p. 151° 

When p-hydroxy-jS-phenylethylamine is combined with veratraldehyde 
it furnishes a Schiff base, el p. 114°, which on reduction gives rise to 
N-veralryl-p-hydroxy-fi-phenylethylamim, m. p. 118°; the hydrochloride 
has m. p. 215°, whilst with salicylaldehyde it yields a Schiff base, 
yellow needles, m. p. 145°, and on reduction JP-o-hydroxybenzyl* 
p-hydroxy-ji-phmyiethylamine, colourless needles, m, p. 115°. 

F.M.G. M. 

The Condensation of Vanillin and Piperonal with Certain 
Aromatic Amines. Alvin S. Wheeler (Jl Amer, Ohm, Sbc,> 1913, 
3B, 976—978. Compare A„ 1909, i, 673; 1908, i, 332; 1903; i, 246). 
—An extension of the earlier investigations. In boiling toluene 

VOL. CIV. i, 4 b 
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solution, vanillin slowly condenses with jp-aminobenzoic acid with 
formation of A-hydroxy-Zwethoxybenzylidene-'p-aminobenzoio acid, deep 
yellow plates, no. p. 211—212°, which on recrystallisation from water 
separates as a brilliant red substance with one molecule of water ; on 
expelling the water at 100° the original yellow colour is restored. 

Yanillin condenses with ethyl ^-aminobenzoate in boiling benzene 
solution, giving ethyl 3wetho%yA-hy<fooxybmzylidme-$~aminobenzoate, 
thin, yellow plates, m* p. 145° (corr.). 

Tinder similar conditions to the last, vanillin and j^anisidine produce 
i-kydroxy-Z-methoxybenzylidme-ip-mmdine, pale yellow crystals forming 
radiating clusters, m. p. 133*5° (corr.); with piperonal and jMtnisidine, 
3: i-methylenedioxybenzylidme-p-anisidine, very pale yellow needles, 
m. p. 117*5° (corr.), is obtained. 

Piperonal and jp-aminobenzoic acid condense slowly in boiling toluene 
solution, yielding 3 : A-methylmedioxybenzylidme-yamimbenzoic acid , 
pale yellow prisms, 233—234°. If the beating is less prolonged, or if 
an excess of the add is taken, a substance, m. p. 171—173°, is obtained 
in considerable quantity. 

When heated together in boiling benzene solution, piperonal and 
ethyl p-aminobenzo&te undergo condensation to ethyl 3 : 4 -methylene* 
diovybenzylidene-^aminohmzoate, long, pale yellow needles, m. p. 109“ 
(corr.). D. F. T. 

Preparation of Benzoylohloroamide. Basis Lal Datta and 
Tabapada Ghosh {/. Amer. Chem . Soc., 1913, 35, 1044—1045).-r- 
Benzoylchloro&mide is conveniently prepared by passing chlorine into 
an aqueous suspension of powdered benz&mide until a sample of the 
solid, after separation and recrystaUisation, has m. p. 116°; the process 
usually occupies several hours. 

If the method used by Bender {B&\, 1882, 15, 410) for the 
preparation of this substance is modified by adding acetic acid and 
then a concentrated solution of bleaching powder to an aqueous 
suspension of benz&mide, the product is a sub&tmce , m. p. 153—163°. 

B* F. T. 


Molecular Rearrangements of Carbon Compounds, II. 
Aromatic (^-Acylammes and the Beckmann Rearrangement* 
Clarence G. Dbbick and J, H. Bobnmann (J. Amer . Chem. Soc „ 1913, 
36,1269—1289. Compare Derick, A., 1910, i, 805).—Further experi¬ 
mental evidence is produced in favour of the decision in the earlier 
investigation that non-reversible intramolecular rearrangements of 
carbon Compounds take place in the direction to decrease the ionisation 
constant. For the purpose of determination of the small ionisation 
constants of acylamines, a colorimetric method based on the colours 
produced with suitable indicators has been developed, by means of 
which, the ionisation constant of sufficiently soluble acids and bases 
may ;be. estimated with a mean error of 2%. 

V.'' In accord with the view expressed above it is found that each of 
. ■ such substances as aeetanilide, propionenilide, benz&nilide, ancfcchlom- 
. acetanilide, which do not rearrange to monoacylaminoketones, has a 
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lower ionisation constant (basic) than the corresponding isomeride of the 
latter type. On the other hand, the aromatic diacylamides, for example, 
diacetanilide and dipropionanilide, which can undergo rearrangement 
(Chattaway, T., 1904, 386,1181, etc.), are found to have higher ionisa¬ 
tion constants (acidic) than their isomerides, p-acetylaminoacetophenone 
and p-propionylaminopropiophenone, which ionise as bases. 

The results generally indicate that acyl radicles derived from acids 
with ionisation constants between l a 4xl0“ 6 and 1*55 x 10~ 8 at 25° 
must be twice substituted at the nitrogen atom of aniline before 
isomeric change will be possible. 

In the case of the Beckmann rearrangement, which has been studied 
with acetophenoneoxime and benzophenoneoxime, it is again found that 
the ionisation constants (basic) of these substances are greater than 
those of acetanilide and benzanilide, into which they pass by isomeric 
change. 

p -Propionylaminopropiophenone, long, colourless needles, m. p. 151° 
(corr.), was obtained by the action of propionyl chloride onp-amino- 
propiophenone, and also by warming propionylanilide with propionyl 
chloride and aluminium chloride in carbon disulphide. The method 
adopted by 6eoh (A., 1878, 51) proved unsatisfactory for the prepara¬ 
tion of chloroacetanilide, and it was found that much better results 
were obtainable by allowing aniline and chloroacetic acid to react in 
cooled ethereal solution and keeping the resulting aniline chloroacetate 
with the calculated quantity of phosphoric oxide in a well stoppered 
bottle for several weeks. D. F. T. 

A New Method of Synthesising the Higher Phenols. Treat 
B. Johnson and Willard W. Hodge (/. Ohm. £oe.> 1913, 36, 
1014—1023).—It is found that mixed ketones containing hydroxyl or 
alkyloxyi radicles in the benzene nucleus are readily and smoothly 
reducible by zinc amalgam and hydrochloric acid to form the corre¬ 
sponding alkyl-substituted phenols or ethers. The reaction appears to 
be a general one. Only those products which are described for the 
first tune are mentioned below. 

1- Acetyl-2; 4-dihydroxybenzene is reduced by the above agent to 
2; 4 r dihydroxy^l*ethylbenz$ne, prismatic crystals, m. p. 98~99°, The 
corresponding propionyl compound gives 2: ^-diJiydroxy-l'propyl* 
hms#m prisms, m. p. 82—83°. 

2- Propiohyl4 :4-dihydroxybenzene becomes converted into l:4rdi- 

kydrazy~%~propylbmzmp } microscopic needles, m, p. 86°. 2 ~Propimyl* 
1: Mimethozybenzene, a pale yellow oil, b. p. 167—169°/13 mm., 
obtained by the action of propionyl chloride and aluminium chloride 
on a solution of quinol dimethyl ether in light petroleum, on reduction 
yields 1:4-dimethoxy-2-propylbenzene (Thoms, A, 1903, i, 415), „ 

Tt is noteworthy that whereas the reduction of l-chloroacetyt-3:4-di- 
hydroxybenzene by this new method proceeds satisfactorily giving a 
good yield of 3:4-dibydroxy-l-ethylbenzene, the action of zinc and 
hydrochloric acid, as has already been shown (Dziergowski, A,, 1894, 
i, 78), leads only to the formation of 1-acetyl-3 :4-dihydroxy benzene. 

D. F. T. 

,462 
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Triphenylmethyl. XXIII. Tautomerism of the Hydroxy- 
triphenyloarbinols. Moses Gomberg (/. Amor. Ohm* Soc* 9 1913, 35, 
1035—1042).—The conflicting results as to the properties of p-hydroxy- 
triphenylcarbinol (Bistrzycki and Herbst, A., 1903, i, 639; 1904, 
i, 44; Baeyerand Yilliger, A., 1903, i, 813; Auwers and Schrbter, 
A., 1903, i, 820) are readily explicable when it is borne in mind that 
tautomerism has been observed with such related compounds as 
triphenylmethyl and the triarylcarbinyl haloids (A., 1909, i, 144). 
There exist two forms of hydroxytriphenylcarbinol, probably of the 
benzenoid structure, OH*CPh 2 *C 6 H 4 «OH, and the quinonoid structure, 

CPh 2 :C 6 H 4 <CQ H , respectively. 

The hydroxycarbinol is best prepared by demethylating p-anisyl- 
diphenylcarbinol with aluminium chloride in benzene. The product is 
digested with 3% sodium hydroxide solution, when, after filtration, the 
addition of excess of acetic add precipitates the yellow quinonoid 
modification; this, after recrystallisation from 40—50% acetic acid, 
has m. p. 139—140°, whilst separation of the carbinol from the alkaline 
solution by addition of ammonium chloride solution gives the colourless 
benzenoid form, which, after crystallisation from aqueous alcohol 
containing a little ammonia, forms needles or plates, m. p. 157—159°, 
or sometimes 162—163° (compare Auwers and Schroter, loo; oU,). 

The two forms are not physical isomerides, for a solution of each 
crystallises only in the original form even when inoculated with a 
crystal of the other. On heating the solids, the quinonoid modification 
commences to undergo dehydration below 60°, whilst the benzenoid 
modification begins to turn yellow in the neighbourhood of 100°, 
probably due to isomerisation, and simultaneously commences to lose 
water. 

The yellow modification is always obtained when either form is 
crystallised from acetic acid, whilst the colourless modification is 
invariably the result if an alkaline solution is treated with ammonium 
chloride or if crystallisation is effected from alcohol containing some 
ammonia. Recrystallisation of either form from alcohol containing 
hydrochloric acid usually gives a mixture of yellow and colourless 
crystals, whilst alcohol alone induces tautomerisation but slowly. 

Exposure to sunlight or ultraviolet radiation causes a fairly rapid 
and complete change of the colourless benzenoid to the yellow quinonoid 
tautomeride, so that, from analogy to the stereoisomeric ethylenic 
compounds, the latter is presumably the labile modification. 

Hydrogen chloride is absorbed by both isomerides in the solid state 

with formation of the same chloride, CPh^CgHj^Qg, a deep red,, 

iridescent solid apparently identical with the product of the action of 
hydrogen chloride on fuchsone; when treated with molecular silver 
this jp-hydroxytriphenylcarbinyl chloride loses hydrogen chloride and 
gives rise to fuchsone. 

It is found that this behaviour is apparently general for the 
yhydroxytripbenyloarbinols, and that, also, o^cresyldiphenylcarfemol 
(compare Bistrzycki and Zurbriggen, A., 1904, i, 44) gives two modi¬ 
fications which can be best isolated by the methods applied above; 
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there exists similar relations between the modifications of high and low 
m. p., as regards colour and behaviour towards light. D. F. T. 

Identification of “ Jambulol” as EUagio Acid. Frederick B. 
Power and Thomas CUllan (Phwrm, 1913, 91, 245).—Further 
examination of the substance present in jambul seeds, to which the 
name a jambulol” was given previously by the authors (A., 1912, 
ii, 480) shows that it is identical with ellagic acid (compare T., 1905, 
87, 1412). W. P. S. 


The Crystalline Deposit Occurring in the Timber of the 
<f Colonial Beech^[Q-melinaLeichhardtii, F.v.M.]. HenrvGL Smith 
( J\ Roy. Sd. New South Wales, 1913, 46, 187—200).—The author has 
examined the white deposit which frequently fills the cells of the 
wood and accumulates in the cracks of Gmelina Leichhardtii ; he proposes 
to name this, gmelinol. It separates from hot water in needle prisms 
or plates. In the crystalline state it has m. p. 122° (corr.) and, after 
cooling, solidifies to a transparent, resin-like substance, m. p. 62—63°. 
The latter m. p. remains unchanged after many weeks if the material 
is preserved in the glassy condition in the lump, but, if the fused 
substance is powdered, the m. p. immediately commences to rise, and, 
after a comparatively short time, has reached about 120—121°, but 
does not appear to revert quite to the m. p. of the original crystals. 
It has [a] D +123-3° when dissolved in chloroform. It dissolves in 
1470 parts of water at 22°. Analyses and determination of molecular 
weight indicate the formula C 12 H 14 0 4 . Nitric acid converts it into 
a Sin&ro-compound, C ia H 12 0 4 (&0 9 ) 2 , m. p. 128—129°, Sodium 
acetate and acetic anhydride transform it into a monoacetyl derivative, 
m. p. 110°. 


When an excess of bromine waters is added to an aqueous solution 
of the,substance, a light drab substance t C 12 H 18 0 4 Br, is formed, which 
is not distinctly crystalline, and melts at about 100°, after much 
darkening at about 90°. The bromine atom must have been intro¬ 
duced into the side-chain, since it can be eliminated by ^ boiling 
with alcoholic silver nitrate solution. Zeisel determinations indicate 


the presence of two me thoxy-groups, and this is confirmed by the 
production of veratric acid when the substance is oxidised by a 
CH —OH solution of chromic acid in glacial acetic acid, or 
V * l ^>0 by alkaline permanganate. When fused with 
G-QH'CH potassium hydroxide at a temperature not exceed* 
0 / ing 200°, phenolic substances are formed, whilst, 

Txn/ / \mx ^ —225°, protocatechuic acid is produced, 

55(1 together with small quantities of a volatile 

HCll>OMe J d . H 

OOMe From the above experiments, and from the 

red and green colorations given by the vapour of 
the substance to pine wood moistened with hydrochloric acid, the 
author is led to propose tentatively the annexed formula for gmelinol, 

H. W. 


''Sob. 

jG'OUe 

<X)Me 


Preparation of iP-Monoalkyl Derivatives of p-Amiaophenols. 
Emmanuel Mesok (D.B.-P. 260234. Compare A„ 1903, i, 222).— 
iV-Alkyl derivatives of p-ammophenols are readily prepared by the 
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action of primary aliphatic amines on the alkali derivatives of quinol 
at a temperature of 2G0—250° for five to twenty hours, either in the 
presence or absence of condensing agents; this reaction, moreover, 
can be carried out in aqueous solution or in the absence of a solvent. 

Details are given of several modifications of these methods for 
preparing iT’-methyl^aminophenol from methylamine and quinol in 
the presence of sodium ethoxide, or of sodium carbonate either 
with or without the addition of zinc chloride or other condensing 
agents. F. M, G. M. 

Derivatives of Fhenaeyl Sulphide and their Stereoiso¬ 
merism. Emil Fbomm and Wilhelm SohOmer (Annalen, 1913, 399, 
353—365 ).—Dibmzylidenediphenacyl sulphide , S(CBzICHPh) s , m. p. 
270°, leaflets, is obtained from phenacyl sulphide* benzaldehyde, and 
sodium hydroxide in 50% alcohol. Diphenacyl sulphide and bromine in 
chloroform at 0° yield at first a yellow precipitate of the unstable di 
phenacyl sulphide dibromide , but ultimately dih'omodiphmacyl sulphide, 
C^HjgOgSBrg, m. p. 107°, white crystals, is obtained. The di-iodide, 
I 2 S(C H 2 *COPh) 2 , m. p. 121°, red needles, is more stable, and is prepared 
in a similar manner. 

Equal molecular quantities of diphenacylsulphoxide and phenyl- 
hydrazine in neutral or in acid solution yield diphenacylsulphoxidepkenyl- 
hydrazone , PggHgoOgNgS, m. p. 186°. Diphenacylsulphoxide and hydr¬ 
oxy lamine hydrochloride, with or without sodium carbonate, yield 
diphmacylsutphoxidedioxiTM, C^H^OgNgS, m. p. 206°; no other 
oxime or dioxime has been obtained. 

Dimethyldiphenacylsulphone has the symmetrical formula, 
S0 2 (CHMe • COPh)g, 

since it in decomposed by boiling dilute sodium hydroxide into benzoic 
acid and diethylsulphone. Unlike diphenacylsulphone itself, dimethyl- 
diphenacylsulphone does not condense with phenylhydrazine, semi- 
carbazide, or hydroxylamine in acid, neutral, or alkaline solution. 
This inactivity apparently must be due to steric hindrance ; it is not 
to be attributed to the existence of the sulphone in > the form 
SOg(OMe«CCPh*GH) 2 , because the substance does not react with acetic 
anhydride, benzoyl chloride, or sodium and chlorodinitrobenzene. 

Diphenacylsulphone and aqueous bromine in daylight yield dibromo- 
diphenacylsulphone, 0«H X g0 4 Br 2 S, m. p. 186°, prisms, after eight days, 
and Utr^omodimrthyltodfaoM, S0 2 (0HBr 2 ) s , m. p, 151°, and benzoic 
acid after three months. Dibromodiphenacylsulphone forms a dioxime , 
0 16 H 14 0 4 KgBrgS, m. p. 184°, needles, by boiling with hydroxylamine 
hydrochloride (two equivalents} and sodium carbonate, and an oxime, 
C 16 fl 18 0 4 !NBrg8, m. p. 158°, white needles, by boiling with alcohol 
and hydroxylamine hydrochloride; isomeric oximes cannot be isolated/ 

The behaviour of the oximes and the dioximes of diphenacylsulphone 
has been partly described by Fromm and FJaschen. The dioxime, 
in. p. 204°, has the ^.-configuration (see below). , It yields only an 
acetyl derivative .with acetic anhydride, but by treatment with benzoyl 
t chloride and sodium hydroxide is converted into a dibenzoyl derivative, 
C^H^O^NgS, m. p. 150°* The on&dioxime has m. p. 209°, not 190°, 
afe stated previously \ it forms a diaeetyl derivative, GggH^O^NgB, 
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m. p. 152°, and a dibemoyl derivative, C 80 H 24 O 6 N 2 S, m. p. 168°. Its 
sn$£-configuration is proved by the behaviour of the dioxime with 
phosphorus pentachloride in boiling ether, whereby, after treatment 
with water, a substance, 0 16 H lfi 0 4 N 2 S, m, p. 215°, is obtained, which 
must be sulphonediacetanilide, S0 2 (CH 2 *00 # NHPb) 2 , since it is decom¬ 
posed into aniline and sulphuric and acetic acids by aqueous sodium 
hydroxide. Consequently the dioxime, m. p. 204°, must have the 
^.-configuration, since the dioxime-anhydride, m, p, 167°, being 
formed from each of the phenacylsulphoneoximes, must have the 
ompAt-configuration. 

The configurations of the diphenacylsulphoneoximes follow from the 
preceding. The syn.-dioxime can only result from the syn.- oxime ; the 
latter, therefore, must be the oxime, m. p. 144°, since this yields the 
syn, -dioxime by treatment with hydroxylamine hydrochloride and 
calcium carbonate. The oxime, m. p. 173°, must therefore have the 
attft'-configuration. 

syn, -Diphenacylsulphonedioxime is unchanged by rapid treatment 
with phosphorus pentachloride and ether. When the mixture is kept for 
many days, it yields, after treatment with water, a substance, 
C1 8 S, m. p. 174°, yellow crystals, which is probably tri- 
cnlorodiphenacylsulphonedioxime or its transformation product, tri- 
chlorosulphonediacetanilide; the substance, which can also be obtained 
from the <m£t-dioxime, is receiving further examination. 0. S, 

Preparation of Condensation Products from Phenol- 
suLphonic Acids. Badisohe Anilin- <fc Soda-Fabrik (D.R.-P, 
260379).—An account of the preparation of compounds , colourless 
powders, soluble in water, which are obtained by heating a mixture 
of <h and jo-phenolsulphonic acids during twenty-four to seventy-two 
hours at 130—140° under 20 mm. with condensing agents, such as 
phosphorus trichloride or thionyl chloride. F. M. G. M, 

a-Hydroxy-y-phenylcrotonic Acid. J. Bougault (CompL rend,, 
1913, 157, 377—379).—The author puts forward an alternative con¬ 
stitution for the y-hydroxyphenylcrofconic acid obtained from the 
a-hydroxy-acid by boiling in aqueous solution with oxalic acid (com¬ 
pare tbis vol., i, 727). JVom the behaviour of the new isomeride he 
is unable to decide between the two formulas: 

(I) HO-CPh:CH*OH 2 -C0 3 H (II.) HO«OHPh-OH:OH-C0 2 H, 
but is now inclined to support formula II, by reason of the behaviour 
of the acid on oxidation with potassium permanganate. Further, he 
notes that the original transformation is reversible. W. G. 

Isomerisation of the a-Hydroxy-j8y-unsaturated Acids to 
y-Ketonio Acids. J. Bougatot {Ccmpt. rend., 1913,167, 403^-405. 
Compare Thiele, A., 1902, i, 152; Brlenmeyer, A., 1904, i, 1015).— 
The author considers that the transformation of a-hydroxyphenyl- 
orotonic acid into p-benzoylpropionic acid takes place in two stages, 
namely: 0HPh:CH*0H(OH)*CO 2 H HO-CHPh*0H:0H-C0 2 tt 
COPh*C& 2 *0H 8 -0O 2 H* * * • 

The first stage has already been shown to take piece under the 
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influence of dilute acids (compare preceding abstract), and since the 
second step can be brought about equally well by acids and alkalis, the 
intermediate formation of lactones (compare Thiele and Erlenmeyer, 
loc . dt .) is not necessary. W. G. 

Action of Light on Esters of a-Oyanooinnamylideneaoetic 
Acid. II. Marie Reimer and Eleanor Keller ( Amer . Ch & m . *7., 
1913, 50, 157—171).—In continuation of previous work (A., 1911, i, 
447), the authors have examined the behaviour of the methyl, ethyl, 
propyl, isopropyl, and ieobutyl esters of a-cyanocinnamylideneacetic acid 
on exposure to light, both in the solid condition and also in solution. 
Without solvent all the esters polymerise to a dimeric form, the 
reaction being practically quantitative, except in the case of the 
stable ethyl ester, which is considerably oxidised. In alcoholic solu¬ 
tion only the methyl ester undergoes polymerisation; the ethyl ester 
is transformed into an unstable isomeride, whilst the remaining esters 
undergo slight oxidation. Similar results were obtained in benzene 
solution. The behaviour of the isomeric ethyl and &obutyl esters has 
also been studied. On exposure to light without solvent, the isomeric 
ethyl esters polymerise to dimeric forms, which are not identical but 
structurally isomeric (compare loc . tit .) ; at the same time the stable 
form is partly oxidised, whilst the unstable form is not. 

In benzene and alcoholic solution the stable ethyl ester is transformed 
into the unstable isomeride; the reverse reaction does not take place. 
The isomeric isobutyl esters behave in a similar manner. 

From these results the conclusion is drawn that the action of light 
on ethylenic compounds is determined, not only by the nature of the 
groups, but also by the spatial configuration of the molecule. 

The anomalous behaviour of the dnnamylidene compounds described 
by Stobbe (this vol., i, 177) may be explained on the assumption that 
in this series, compounds of different configuration were compared. 

The unstable ethyl a-cyanocinnamylideneacetate crystallises in flat, 
straw-coloured needles, m. p. 113°. 

Propyl *' CyaMtin 7 iamylid 6 macetate 9 prepared by the condensation of 
cinnamaldehyde with propyl cyanoacetate by means of potassium 
propyloxide in propyl-alcoholic solution, forms long, flat, orange 
crystals, m. p. 107°, and is converted by light into propyl 1 : 3 -diphenyl 
cyclobutam - 2 :4- dti ^- cyanoaorylate ^ 

. C0 2 Pr«-C(0JSr):CH-HC<^^>CH-0H:0(0N)-C0 i! Pr« ( 

which crystallises in white needles, m. p. 107—108°, and is oxidised by 
potassium permanganate in acetone solution to o-truxillic, benzoic and 
oxalic acids. 

isopropyl c^^dnmmylideneacetate, prepared in a similar manner, 
forms lemon-yellow plates, m. p. Ill—112°, and on exposure to light 
yields isopropyl 1:3 ~diphenylcyclobutane-2 : A-di-a-cyanoacfrylate) crys¬ 
tallising in needles, m. p. 136°. The stable form of i&obutyl a-cymo- 
dnncmylidenectcetate, prepared by esterifying the add by the hydrogen 
chloride method, forms yellow plates, m. p. 114°, and is converted by 
light into iso butyl 1 ; 3-diphenylcjc\obutane-% : A-di**-vy<mQav^lat& i 
. <a?ystallisingin glistening, white needles, m. p. 123°. 
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The unstable kobufyl ester is prepared by the condensation of cinnam- 
aldebyde with wobutyl cyanoacetate. It forms yellow plates, m. p. 
110—111°, and by boiling with an tsobuty 1-alcoholic solution of 
hydrogen chloride is transformed into the stable form. On exposure to 
light, it polymerises to a dimeric form, m. p. 1X4—115°, 

the constitution of which has not yet been established. F. B. 

Phototropy. II. Ferdinatoo Graziani and F. Bovini (AtH JR. 
Aooad. I4ncei 9 1913, [v], 22, ii, 32—41. Compare this vol., i, 984).— 
The hydrazones described in the present paper of the type 

R'R'N’NICHR 

are not phototropic, resembling in this respect those of the type 
R'R'N-NIOHR previously investigated. The phenomenon is there¬ 
fore associated only with hydrazones of the type R'NH-NICHR, and 
these must not contain a substituent in the ortho-position of the 
nucleus of the group R'. The explanation of the phototropy of the 
hydrazones would then be the mobility of the hydrazinic hydrogen 
atom, which is displaced to the ortho-position of the nucleus of the 
group R' by waves of short length, whilst those of great length, 
including those of heat, reproduce the original, stable form of the 
hydrazone. Of the hydrazones mentioned in this paper, the following 
have not previously been prepared: 

Cuminddehydepkenylmethylhydrazone, MePhN-NICH*C 6 H 4 *CHMe 2 , 
forms pale yellow needles, m. p. 54°. 

Ciniuimfridehydeph&nylTnethylhydrazme, MePhN*N*CH*CHICHPh, 
crystallises in intensely yellow needles, m. p. 114°. 

Salicylaldehydephenylmethylhydrazone has m. p. 74° (Labhardt and 
V* JZembruski, A,, 1900, i, 125, gave 71°). 

Pipci/Qaldehydephenylmethylhydrazone has m. p. 88° (Goldschmidt, 
A., 1897, i, 54, gave 85°). 

^Tol^ldehydephmyknethylhydrazom, MePhN‘NICH*C 6 H 4 Me, crys¬ 
tallises in soapy, yellowish-green leaflets, m. p. 122°. 

Vmttlmphmylmethylhydmzom, MePhN’N:CH-C e H 4 (OH)*OMe, 
forms colourless needles, m. p, 122°. 

CinTiamaldehyckphmylbmzylhydrazom, 

OH 8 Ph-NPh-N:CH*CH:CHPh, 
is a lemon-yellow, crystalline powder, m. p. 167—168°. 

Piptrmalphtmjlb^ylhjdTazom, OHgPh*NPh*NICH*C fl Hg’O fl tCH g , 
forms pale yellow needles, m. p, 124°. 

, p-TcluddfiydephtnylUnzylkydrazone, OH 2 Ph*NPh^N:CH'C 0 H 4 Me, 
crystallises in colourless, silky needles, m. p. 123—124° 

Phenyl-ft-naphthylhydmzine may be prepared by reducing the cor¬ 
responding nitrosoamine with zinc and acetic acid. 

JBmzal&hyfyphenyl-p-mphthylhydrazone, O 10 H/NPh*!NIOHPh, forms 
yellow needles, m. p. 92—93° 

Anisaldehydephmyl-fi-ncwhthylhydrazone, 

C 10 H/:NPh0tf:CH-O 0 H 4 -OMe, 

crystallises in almost colourless, prismatic needles, m, p. 116—117°. 

Cumimteehydephmyl-fi-naphthylhydrazone, 

C 10 H t -NPh-N:CH-O 6 H^OflMe ? , 
forms colourless needles, m. p. 118°. 
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Cimamatdehydepkenyl-B-nmM 

O^-NPh-NIOH-OHIOHPh, 
forms pale yellow, aoicular crystals, m. p. 156°. 

i^TolualdeJiydephmyl-B-7bapMhylhyd^%om forms yellow, aoicular 
crystals, m. p. 154°* R. V. S. 

Reduction of Aromatic Ketones. Jacob BOeseken and W. D. 
Cohen (JFVoc, JST. i&wl Wetmsch, Amsterdam^ 1913, 16, 91—99).—The 
authors have made an approximate quantitative study of the reduction 
of benzophenone by zinc dust and aluminium amalgam in neutral, 
faintly acid, faintly alkaline, and strongly alkaline alcoholic solutions. 
For this purpose, quantities of 5 grams of benzophenone were boiled 
under reflux for definite intervals, with the requisite amount of reducing 
agent in 50 c.c. of 80% alcohol, filtered hot, made up to 100 o.c., and 
shaken at 25° for a day. Benzopinacone, being practically insoluble, 
was then filtered off, if produced at all, and some of the filtrate was 
evaporated and the residue weighed and examined. 

In a neutral solution, zinc dust had no action, but aluminium 
amalgam produced 32% of pinacone and 68% of pure benzhydrol, , In 
a very faintly add solution, in a current of carbon dioxide or in presence 
of ammonium chloride, zinc dust gave rise exclusively to the pinacone* 
In acetic add solution both metals produced the pinacone, together 
with some pinacoline and diphenylmethane, but no benzhydrol. In 
presence of free ammonia the product was almost exclusively the 
hydrol, although a small amount of the pinacone was obtained. In a 
strongly alkaline solution the sole product with zinc dust was benz¬ 
hydrol (compare Montague, A., 1907, i, 14), whilst aluminium and 
magnesium amalgams and sodium gave, in addition, traces of diphenyl¬ 
methane. 

The chief controlling factor is therefore the reaction of the medium. 
As long as it is add the pinacone is the sole product, but as soon as 
hydroxyl ions are present the hydrol appears. In the case of 
aluminium amalgam in aqueous alcohol it is assumed that a slight 
excess of these ions occurs at the surface of the metal As the excess 
of hydroxyl ions increases, the pinacone can no longer exist, since it is 
easily converted into a mixture of benzophenone and benzhydrol, 
[?h 2 COH] 2 -->-Ph 3 CH*OH + 3?h s GO. 

The first product of the reduction is assumed to be, in all cases, the 
balf-pinacone, *Pb 2 COH; this would polymerise at once to the 
pinacone, which would remain unchanged, unless the Concentration of 
hydroxyl ions were such that it would be resolved into the hydro! and 
the ketone with appreciable velodty. In alkaline solution the half- 
; pinacone might also be reduced directly to the hydrol, but the above 
assumption would account for the occurrence of a little pinacone in 
solutions with very low hydroxyl-ion concentration. 

The latter point was verified by the reduction of several substituted 
benzophenones by means of aluminium amalgam in 80% alcohol The 
methoxy- and methyl groups appear to favour the formation of pinacone, 

, but halogens in the nucleus, and especially a number of them, have 
the opposite effect ; thus pp'-dichlorobenzophenone gave 96% of 
hydro! and 4% of pinacone* In dilute acetic acid solution with zinc 
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dust, however, it gave a quantitative yield of tetracMorobenzopinaeone, 
0^H 18 0 2 0l4, m. p. 180°. J. 0. W. 

Action of Magnesium Phenyl Bromide on Di-a-bromofso- 
propyl Ketone. (Mile.) Anna I. TJmnova (J. Russ. Phye. Ohem. Soc 
1913, 46, 881—884).—From a study of the products obtained by 
the interaction of magnesium methyl bromide (or iodide) and di-a- 
bromoisopropyl ketone (this vol., i, 7), it is supposed that the reaction 
is represented by the equation: 

CMe 2 Br*COCMe 2 Br + 2MgMeX - 

OH 3 X + MgBrX + CMe 8 *COOMe 2 *MgBr, 
the action of water then yielding isopropyl ferA-butyl ketone. This 
supposition is supported by the liberation of a gas burning with a 
green flame when methyl bromide is employed, and by the formation 
of silver iodide when the ethereal extract of the products obtained with 
methyl iodide is treated with silver nitrate; the formation of methyl 
iodide was not, however, directly proved. 

If, however, magnesium phenyl bromide is used in the reaction in 
place of the magnesium methyl compound, bromobenzene is found 
to be liberated. In one case, the complex magnesium ketonio 
compound was treated with water so as to yield a-phenyl&opropyl 
isopropyl ketone, and in another with carbon dioxide to give the 
corresponding /3-ketonic acid. 

a-Phmylhopropyl iso propyl ketone , CPhMe 2 *CO*GHMe 2 , b. p, 
118—119°/12 mm., 243—244°/760 mm., could hot be obtained quite 
free from diphenyl. Its fo-omo-derivative, C 18 H lY OBr, forms stout 
prisms, m. p. 64—66°, apparently containing alcohol of crystallisation, 
and has the normal molecular weight in freezing benzene. 

T hsketovm mid, 0PhMe 2 *CO'OMe 2 *CfO 2 H, m. p. 90—91° (decomp.), 
exhibits marked association in freezing benzene. Its silver salt was 
analysed. T. H, P. 

Condensation Products of w-Methoxybenzaldehyde. Hugo 
Bauer and P. Vogel (/. pr. Chem ., 1913, [ii], 88, 329—342).—It has 
been shown previously (A., 1903, i, 479 ; 1904, i, 385; 1911, i, 881) 
that the introduction of alkyloxy-groups in the ortho- and para- 
position of the benzene nucleus in compounds of the type 
CHPhBr'OHBrR 

is accompanied by a marked increase in the reactivity of the bromine 
atom adjacent to the aromatic group; the bromine atom is readily 
replaced by alkyloxy-groups when the dibromides are boiled in alcoholic 
solution. 

The reactivating influence of the alkyloxy-groups is apparently con¬ 
fined to the ortho- and para-positions, for the dibromides of m-methoxy- 
styryl methyl ketone and phenyl w-methoxystyryl ketone may be boiled 
with alcohol without undergoing change. ; 

m-Methoaoystyryt methyl ketone, OMe*G e H 4 *CH.;OH*QOMe, obtained 
as an oil, b. p. 173°/8 mm., by the condensation of m-methoxybenz- 
aldehyde with acetone in the presence of aqueous sodium hydroxide, 
forms a smdcarbazom, slender, yellow needles, m. p. 197—198°, and a, 
yellow, crystalline phmylhydrcizone, m. p. 116—117°, which decomposes 
when kept and is converted by boiling in glacial acetic acid solution 
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into \-phmyl&-m-metho»yphmylrZ-methylpyrazolviM, 
§^NPh> 0H, °« H ‘ ,0Me - 

m, p, 93—94°. It reacts with bromine (2 mols.), yielding a£-6 -tri- 
broino-a-S-rnethaxyphenylbidan-y-one, OMe*C 6 H 8 Br-CHBrOHBr*COMe, 
This forms slender, white crystals, m. p. 112°, and when heated with 
pyridine loses hydrogen bromide with the formation of fi-§-dibromo~ 
a-Z-methoxyptenyl-A a -buien-y-one, OMe*C e H 8 BrOH;GBrOOMe, which 
crystallises in extremely slender, colourless, down-like needles, m. p. 
64°. The position of the bromine atom in the benzene nucleus of the 
preceding compounds has been established by the formation of 
6-bromo-3-methoxybenzoio acid (Pschorr and others, A., 1912, i, 775) 
on oxidising the dibromo-compound with aqueous permanganate. 

Phenyl m-methoxystyryl ketone , OMe*G 6 H 4 *OHICH*COPh, pre¬ 
pared by the condensation of m-methoxybenzaldehyde and aceto¬ 
phenone in alcoholic solution by means of sodium hydroxide has 
b. p. 247°/12 mm., m. p. 65°, and is converted by phenylhydiraiine in 
boiling alcoholic solution into 1: S^iphmyl-5-m'Tmthoxyphenylpyrajwline, 
which crystallises in slender, green needles, m. p. 98°, yields green, 
fluorescent solutions in alcohol and acetone, and is oxidised by aqueous 
potassium permanganate to 1: 3-diphenyl£-m-methoxyphenylpyrazole x 
C 22 H 18 ON 2 , crystallising in large, yellow needles, m. p. 140°. 

It reacts with bromine in glacial acetic acid solution, yielding aj8-6-<ri- 
bromo - j3 - 3 - vnethoxyphenylpropiophenom (phenyl aft * §-tribromo-p*3- 
methoxyphemyletihyl ketone), OMe* C 6 HgBr • OHBr • CH Br• OOPh. This 

forms stout, colourless crystal, m. p. 140°, and is oxidised by potassium 
permanganate to 6-bromo-3-methoxybenzoic acid. When heated with 
pyridine or alcoholic ammonia, it is converted into phenyl a-6-dibromo- 
3-metkoxystyryl ketone, 0Me*0 8 H s Br*0HI0Br*00Ph, which forms 
slender needles, m. p. 105°. With alcoholic sodium ethoxide it forms 
phenyl a-§-dibromo-l3-ethoocy-j3-3 -methoxyphmylethyl ketone, 
OMe*0*H 3 Br CH(OEt) *CHBr *COPh, 

m. p. 109—110°. 

Ethyl m-meth(mybmzylid&nemalonate f OMe*O 6 H 4 *CHIC(0O s Et) s , pre¬ 
pared by maintaining a mixture of wv-methoxybenzaldehyde and ethyl- 
malonate, containing a little pyridine, for eight days at the ordinary 
temperature has m. p, 47°, b. p. 204—206°/10 mm., and is hydrolysed 
by aqueous sodium hydroxide to the corresponding add, m. p. 163°, 
which forms a crystalline barium and amorphous silver salt, and reacts 
with bromine (1 mol.) in ethereal solution, yielding a-bromo-a-m- 
methmyphenylmethylmemalonic arid, OMe , 0 6 H 4 '0Brr0(00 2 H) 2 , 
slender, yellow needles, m. p. 188°. 

The ethyl ester of the last-mentioned acid is obtained as a viscid oil, 
b. p, 208°/10 mm., by the addition of bromine to ethyl w-methoxy- 
benzylidenexnalonate in glacial acetic acid. 

m-Methoxybenzylidenemalonic acid reacts with bromine (2 mols.) in 
acetic acid solution, yielding a^-dibromo-aS-methoxyphenylmethylene- 
mdome add, GMe’C^HgBr'CBrl^CO^HJg, slender, pale yellow needles, 
m. p. 167°. When heated at 180°, it loses carbon dioxide with the 
formation oi jn-methoxycinnamic acid, m. p. 117° (compare Tiemann 
and Ludwig* A., 1883,188), which is successively converted by the 
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action of bromine in glacial acetic acid solution intj fi-bromo- 
m-methoxycin7iamic acid , slender, colourless needles, m. p. 186°, and 
fiS-dilr<mo-Z-rriethoxycinmmic arid) 0Me*C 6 H s Br # CBr*0H>C0 2 H, 
white needles, m. p. 160°. 

6-Bromo-3-methoxybenzoic acid is readily prepared by shaking 
w-methoxybenzaldehyde with water and the theoretical amount of 
bromine. 

If excess of bromine is used, it is accompanied by a dibromo- 
m-methoasybenzoic acid , which crystallises in slender, felted needles, 
m. p. 201—202°, and is separated from the monobromo-acid by taking 
advantage of its sparing solubility in water. F. B. 


Some Acetylenic Compounds, l£ mile Andr£ (Ann. Chim. Phys,, 
1018, [viii], 29, 540—596).—The paper is mainly a r4sum4 of work 
previously abstracted (A., 1910, i, 563 ; 1911, i, 269, 277, 545 ; 1912, i, 
628). The following points are, however, new. 

Unsuccessful attempts have been made to prepare phenylpropinene, 
CH 2 Ph*CsCH,by the elimination of hydrogen bromide from allylbenzene 
dibromide. 

Phenylbutinene has b. p. 189—191°/760 mm., D° 0*9375. 

iaoScptylene, b. p. 84—85°/762 mm., D° 0*7087, is obtained by the 
addition of an ethereal solution of allyl iodide to a solution of 
magnesium isobutyl chloride in the same solvent. It unites with bromine, 
yielding a dibromide which, when heated with solid potassium hydroxide 
at about 130°, is converted into i&oheptinem, CHMe 2 *CH 2 ‘CH 2 *OsCH, 
b. p. 92—93°, D° 0*7515. 

a-Prtyionyi'&phcnylbutmene, OH 2 Ph*CH 2 *C:C*COEt, is prepared 
by the gradual addition of a suspension of the potassium compound 
of 8-phenylbutinene in benzene to a solution of propionyl chloride 
in benzene. It is a pale yellow liquid, b. p. 162—163 b /l5 mm., 
D° 1*0156 i the piperidyl compound has m. p. 44°. 

Propionylisofieptmene, b. p. 100—101°/15 mm., D° 0*8902, is obtained 
in a similar manner, the benzene, however, being replaced by anhydrous 
ether. 

b. p, 163°/13 mm., is obtained 
by mixing its constituents at a low temperature. 

mPropionyl^-phenylbuianr^ne, GH 2 Ph* CH 2 * CO* CH 2 *COEt, has 
b.: p. 166°/13 mm., D° 1*0460, and a-propiony^Boheptar^fi-one, 
0HMe 2 -CH 2 *0H 2 -C0-0H 2 -00Et, 
b. p. 106°/14 mm., D° 0*9262. 

Ethylenic ^-substituted amino-ketones react with hydroxyl&mine in 
a complex manner. Thus diethylaminobenzoylstyrene yields a small 

xj- — nph 

quantity of 3 :5-diphenylisooxazole, , m. p. 142°, together 

with two other substances, one of which has m, p. 163°, 

Hexoylphenylacetylene and isovalerylphenylacetylene react with 
hydroxylamine to yield 5 -phmyl-Z-cmylisoomzoh, m. p. 25—^26°, b. p. 
186—187°/13 mm., and frphenyUMsobutylteaomzQfa, b. p. 172°/13 mm*, 
respectively, neither of which regenerates hydroxylamine when heated 
with dilute hydrochloric acid. 
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Z-Ph&nyl-5-<m>ylpyraz6le, plates, m. p. 77—78°, is formed by the 
action of hydrazine on hexoylphenylacetylene. 

Reduction of ethylenic ^-substituted amino-ketones by sodium or 
sodium amalgam in alcoholic solution, or by aluminium amalgam in 
neutral solution, causes a quantitative separation of the amine. A. 
regular hydrogenation of the remainder of the molecule has not yet 
been achieved. H. W. 


Action of JEQthyl Oxalate on Cyclic Ketones. Arthur KOtz 
and J. Meter (J. pr. Chem., 1913, [ii], 88, 261—272).—In previous 
papers (A, 1906, i, 88, 666, 667, 668), Kotz and others have shown 
that cyclic ketones condense with ethyl oxalate under the influence of 
sodium alkyloxides, yielding ketonic esters of the formula 




COCOgEt’ 

It is now found that in the case of certain derivatives of eyolo - 
hexanone, alcohol may be eliminated from the ketonic esters during 
the condensation, resulting in the formation of lactones derived from 
the following formulae: 


oh 2 -oh=c-o-co ch 2 -ch~<>o*co 
CH 2 -OH 2 -CH-CO 0r CH 2 ’OHj'C—C’OBL' 

One example of the formation of a lactone of this type has already been 
recorded (this vol., i, 179). 

Prom the authors’ results it would appear that ketonic esters are 
produced when the time during which the reaction is allowed to 
proceed is short and the temperature low, whilst a high temperature 
and a more prolonged action favour the formation of lactones. 

Ethyl mberone-2-oxalate (ethyl 2-cyclo faptanonylglyoxyltote), prepared 
from cycZoheptanone, ethyl oxalate, and alcoholic sodium ethoxide, has 
b. p. 146—148°/13 mm. 

3-Methyl-A 2 -cycZohexen-2-oM-glyoxylolactone (this vol., i, 179) 
yields with acetic anhydride an acetyl derivative, 

CH 2 *aMe:C’0-C0 


(^•OH^a=C-OAc’ 

m. p. 78°. 

The methyl derivative of the lactone (loc. tit.) is hydrolysed by 
aqueous potassium hydroxide (1 mol.) to 3-7nethylcyclohexm-2~onylidme- 

methozyacetic acid, m. p. 139°, GH 2 <cg^!Q^>0:0(OMe)-CO 8 H or 

°H a <Q^^^>C :0 ( 0M 6)- 00 2 H. 

2-Methoxyc?/cfoliexanorie condenses with ethyl oxalate, yielding 
2-methoxy-^-ejcloh«ioenr2-ol-l-glyoxylolactom, 


3H 2 -C(OMe):C-0*CO 
SSj-OHj-0=6*0H’ 


CH 2 -C(OMe):C-0-CO 
CHs-CHa-—OH-CO’ " 
which has at. p. 51°. , 

3:6-DimetAyl-A 2 -cjcloAexm-2-o2-l-giyoxylolactom, from 1: 4-dimethyl- 
eycfohexan-3-one, has m. p. 168—-159°. 
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b-Methyl-Z-l&opropyl-tf-cjQlohAxen-^ol-l-glyoxylolactom, 

CH r 0Me:C—CO 
0H 2 -0Pr*:C-0-C0 1 

prepared from menthone, ethyl oxalate, and sodium in the presence of 
light petroleum, has m. p. 142 *5° (decomp.), and decomposes on exposure 
to air. 

In addition to ketonic esters and lactones, the condensation of ethyl 
oxalate with cyclohexanone and its methyl derivatives gives rise to 
triketones or pyrone derivatives, which are found in the higher boiling 
fractions of the condensation product. 

Thus, the condensation of 2-methylcyc?ohexanone and ethyl oxalate 
yields, as a by-product, bi$-i-methylcy<i\ohemn'%onyl ketone , 

which has b. p. 170°/13 mm., and gives a reddish-violet coloration 
with ferric chloride. 

Biscyolohexan - 2 - onyl ketone , from cyclohexanone, has b. p. 
181°/14 mm. 

3-Methylcycfohexanone yields the pyrone derivative, m. p. 121°, 

CHj'OHj—U'OO'B-OH^’OHj J th *W rone denvatave from 4-methyl- 
cyclohexanone has m. p. 91°. 

The formation of the above-mentioned products is probably due to 
the intermediate formation of tetraketones of the type; 

° h ><S5^> ch - 00 ' 0 0' ch <S^ch:>o h » 

by the condensation of one molecule of the ester with two molecules 
of the ketone, the tetraketone being subsequently converted into the 
triketone and pyrone derivatives by loss of carbon monoxide and 
water. F. B. 


Unsaturated /2-Diketones* I. Hugh Ryan and John M. 
Dunlea ( Proe . Roy. h'ish Aoad^ 1913, 32, 1—8).—Some typical 
unsaturated jS-diketonea have been prepared by condensing cinnamic 
esters with saturated ketones in presence of sodium or sod&mide. All 
attempts to prepare similar compounds by condensing acetic and 
benzoic esters with unsaturated ketones have, however, failed, and 
consequently the chief aim of the research, the formation of the 
parent substance of curcumin, OH 5 (00*0H*0HPh) 2 , from a cinnamic 
ester and styryl methyl ketone, could not be realised. 

For the preparation of a-phmylte-liAxme-y&dione) 

OHPh: OH* CO*OH 2 * COMe, 

. sodium wire was added during the course of some hours to a cold 
mixture of acetone and methyl cinnamate, and the sodium salt of the 
diketone was dissolved in water and decomposed by carbon dioxide. 
The compound crystallises in faintly yellow needles, has in, p« 83—84°, 
gives a yellow solution in concentrated sulphuric acid, and a red 
ooloration with alcoholic ferric chloride, and dyes mordanted wool. 
On heating with hydroxylamine hydrochloride in alcohol, it yields 
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Sstyryl-S-ntethylisiooxazole, CHPhICH 



Me 

9 


which forms pearly 


plates from alcohol or colourless needles from light petroleum, m. p. 
8S°. a&Diphmyl-^penteM'yt’dioiie, CHPh ICH * CO ‘ CHg* COPh, from 
acetophenone and ethyl cinnamate in the presence of sodamide, forms 
long, pale yellow needles, m. p. 109°, and yields 5-phenyl-Z-styryli&a- 
OH’CPh 

oxazole, CHPhI0H*0^^._^ , in small, colourless needles, m. p. 

137—138°. 

a-Phenyl-kcuheptene’y&dione, OHPhICH*CO'CH 2 *CQEt, from methyl 
cinnamate and methyl ethyl ketone, requires a stronger acid than 
carbon dioxide for the decomposition of its sodium compound. It 
forms small, colourless prisms, which soften at 154° and melt to a 
yellow liquid at 161—163°. Similarly, a-phmyl-^-hooctene-yc-dione, 
CHPhICH-00 # CH 2 'C0'CHMe 2 , crystallises in thin plates which are 
probably rhombic, and softens at 165° and melts to a yellow liquid at 
173—175°. These diketones are soluble in potassium hydroxide, but 
do not give coloured solutions in sulphuric acid or colorations with 
ferric chloride, nor do they dye mordanted wool. That their con¬ 
stitution is not represented by the alternative formula was proved by 
methylating a-phenyl-Aa-hexene-yc-dione, when it was found that 
aphmyl-h-methyl-k^hexem-yt-dione, CHPh 1 OH -CO CHMe* COMe, was 
not identical with the above a-phenyl-A«-heptene-ye-dione, but formed 
long, pale yellow needles, m. p. 88—89°, and gave a dark brown 
coloration with alcoholic ferric chloride, a yellow solution in sulphuric 
acid, and a pale brown colour to wool mordanted with iron. 

J. C. W. 


Unsaturated /3-Diketones. II. Hugh Ryan and Joseph Algar 
(Proc> Roy , Irish Acad ,, 1913, 32, 9—16).—Although unsaturated 
icetones did nob yield definite compounds on condensation with acetic or 
benzoic esters (compare preceding abstract), such a result has been 
attained with the oxalic esters. Methyl ay-diketo-e-phenyl^-hexmo- 
ate {methyl benzylideneacetoneoxalate), 

CHPh:0H*C0*0H^C0 , C0 8 Me, 

from styryl methyl ketone and methyl oxalate in the presence of 
sodium, forms pale yellow, acicular prisms, m. p. 70° (compare the 
ethyl ester, SchifE and Gigli, A., 1898, i, 490). It gives a yellow 
solution in potassium hydroxide, an orange solution in concentrated 
sulphuric acid, and a yellow solution with greenish fluorescence in 
alcohol. Ferric chloride imparts a dark red colour to an alcoholic 
solution, and the substance dyes wool orange-red or brown, accord¬ 
ing to the mordant employed. ay-Dik&to- i-phenyl-AWieaenoic 
acid, CHPh;OH* 00*CH g * C0'C0 2 H, may readily be obtained by 
hydrolysis of the esters, in pale yellow needles, m. p. 139—140°. 
When the methyl ester is heated with hydroxylamine hydrochloride 
in methyl alcohol, methyl S-styrylisooxazole-S-carboxylate, 

OHPh:CH-C<^^' 0 ° 2Me , 

is formed in long, colourless needles, m. p. 142—143°. When ethyl 
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alcohol is employed, however, a transformation occurs, and the ethyl 
ester is produced, in colourless crystals, m. p. 111°. The free acid, 
C 13 H 9 0 8 N, is white, and has m. p. 190—192°. The above methyl ester 
also absorbs bromine, yielding methyl 8&dibromo-ay-diketo-e-phenyl-' 
hexoate, CHPhBr-OHBr'OO'OHg'OO'OOgMe, in almost colourless 
prisms, m. p. 134°. 

Similar compounds were obtained by condensing p-methoxystyryl 
methyl ketone with methyl oxalate. Methyl ay-diketo-e-y-methoxy- 
phenyl-At-hexenoate, OMe*C 6 H 4 *OH:CH*CO*OH 2 ’0O*COJie ( forms 
yellow needles, m. p. 127*5°, and with bromine yields methyl 8e-dibromo* 
ay-diheto-e-p^nethoxyphmylhexoate, 0 14 H 14 0 5 Br 2 , in pale yellow needles, 
m. p. 106—108° (decomp.). The free acid crystallises with water 
in bright yellow, slender needles, whilst the anhydrous substance 
is deep orange, and has m. p. 150—151°; Ethyl 3-p -meihoxystyryU 
isQoxazole-5-carboxylate, o J5 h„o 4 N, from the above methyl ester with 
hydroxylamine hydrochloride in ethyl alcohol, forms long, colourless 
needles, m. p. 76—77° J. O. W, 

Alkylation of Ketones by means of /?-Ketoneoxalic Esters. 
Arthur K6tz and K. Blendermaitn ( J\ pr. Ohem ,, 1913, [ii], 88, 
257—260).—The method previously employed (this vol., i, 179) to 
convert l-methylc2/cfohexan-3-one into 1:4-dimethylc2/c?ohexan-3-one is 
found to be of general application for alkylating both aliphatic and 
hydroaromatic ketones. It consists in condensing the ketone with 
ethyl oxalate by means of sodium methoxide or ethoxide, heating the 
sodium derivative of the resulting ketonic ester (I) with an alkyl haloid, 
and hydrolysing the product (II) with aqueous alkali hydroxides: 

R< 4iu s —*■ W R< ^H-CO-0O 2 Et —* 

( i 1 ) e <S-oo-oo,b-^ :e <Se’ + b “ h+h - 0 - 0 >' 

Thus, acetone can be converted into methyl ethyl ketone by con¬ 
densing it with ethyl oxalate and alcoholic sodium ethoxide, heating 
the ethyl sodioaeetoneoxal&te thus formed with methyl iodide, and 
hydrolysing the resulting methyl derivative with the calculated amount 
of 10% aqueous sodium hydroxide. 

Ethyl 1:3-dimethylcyc2ohexan-2-onylglyoxylate, 

CH ^^C!Hj> GMe ' C0 ' C02lBt ’ 

obtained from l-methylcycfohexan-2-one, ethyl oxalate, and methyl 
iodide, yields, on hydrolysis, 1:3-dimethylc3/cJohexan-2-one (Kotz and 
Schaeffer, A., 1912, i, 603). 

On treatment with ethyl iodide and subsequent hydrolysis, the 
sodium derivative of ethyl 4-methylcycZohexan-2*onylglyoxylate, ob¬ 
tained from l-methylc^cfchexan-3-one and ethyl oxalate, yields 1 •methyl* 
4r-ethylcyc\ohexan-3-one, a strongly refractive, colourless liquid, b. p. 
81~-82°/17 mm., haying an odour resembling that of menthone. 

4rBmzyl-l -methylcyc&ohexcm- 3-onc, prepared in a similar manner, 
using benzyl chloride, has b. p. 176°/15 mm. 

Ethyl Tnethylisothujoncoxcdate (ethyl 1; 3 : i-trimethyl -S-iaopropyl-A 8 * 

you aiv* i« 4 c 
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oyclo^ey^2^ny^Z^oa;?/?a^),^^ n ^p^]>CMe , QO , C0 2 Et, obtained by 

heating the product of the condensation of isothujone and ethyl oxalate 
with methyl iodide, has b. p. 183°/11 uim., and is hydrolysed by 
aqueous sodium hydroxide to methylisothujone (1:3: 4Arvmthyl-5- 

n iyr ft | "‘ | "‘ * 1 .n o 

isopropg/Z-A s -cycloA«rfl?i-2-one), g^ e ^p^]>OHM e , which has b. p. 

229—231°, and has also been prepared by the reduction of hydroxy- 
methyleneisothujone (Schaeffer, Dw.> Gottingen, 1903). F. B. 


Isolation of Lapaohol from the Heart-wood of Avioennia 
tomentosa. Konrad Boubnot {Arch, Pharm ., 1913,251, 351—354). 
—'The residue left after the evaporation of the ethereal extract of the 
powdered heart-wood of Awicennia tomentosa yields to 3% aqueous 
sodium carbonate a substance, lapachol, 0 16 H 14 0 8 , m. p. 140—141°, 
truncated, yellow plates, which is shown by its m. p,, crystalline form, 
solubilities* and formation of a diacetyl derivative, m. p. 130°, to be 
identical with Paterni’s and with Hooker’s lapachoic acid (2-hydroxy- 
3-«o>-dimethylallyl-a-napbthaquinone). 0. S. 

The Anthraquinone Series. I. Halogenated 2-Amino- 
anthraquinones. Walter Junghans (AnmZen, 1913^ 399,816*^—330), 
— l^Moro-2-acetylamiiwaMthraquiwM, m. p. 241—242° (corr,), faintly 
yellow needles, obtained by the chlorination of 2-acetylaminoanthra- 
, quinone in acetic acid containing sodium acetate on the water-bath, 
yields, by hydrolysis by acids or alkalis, l-cKlorb-2-aminomtk'cquimn^ 
m. p. 237°, orange needles or reddish-brown leaflets. The latter reacts 
with j9-toluenesulphonamide, potassium acetate, and a trace of copper 
acetate in boiling amyl alcohol to form 1-p •toluenmtlphmyl<mvno- 
Z-aminoanthraquiricme, m. p. 239° (corr.), yellowish-red leaflets* In a 
similar manner, l-chloro-2-acetylaminoantbraquinone yields 1-p -toluem- 
svlpkonylamino-^-acetylaminoanikraquinone, m. p. 207° (corr.), long 
needles. Both of these substances yield 1:2-diaminoanthraquinone by 
hydrolysis* whereby the constitution of the chloroaminoanthraquinone 
is determined. 

By treatment with chlorine in warm glacial acetic acid or with 
potassium chlorate and concentrated hydrochloric acid in glacial acetic 
. acid at the ordinary temperature, 2-aminoanthraquinone yields 1: 3-di- 
Moro-%aminoanthT<zquinone, m. p, 231°(corr.), yellowish-brown needles, 
which is converted by boiling acetic anhydride into 1:3 McUrn'o^ 
2’diac^ylaminoa7ithraqumone 7 m. p. 199° (cprr.), silvery leaflets, and 
into 1: 3^Sc?tbro-2-benzc^laminomthrc^uinonej m. p. 227° (corr.), 
faintly yellow needles, by benzoyl chloride in boiling nitrobenzene. 
The constitution of 1:3-dichloro-2-aminoanthraquinone is proved by 
eliminating; the amino-group in the usual manner, whereby is obtained 
the 1: 3-dicMoro<mthraquin(me i m. p. 203° {corr.), which is produced 
, from X; 3-diehloro4 atninoanthraquinone by the same method. 

Contrary to statements in the literature, the interaction of equal 
* molecular quantities of 2-aminoanthraqulnone . and bromine in glacial 
acetic acid at the ordinary temperature; produces $*brmo*2*ammo- 
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anthraquinone hydrobromide , from which the base t m. p. 311° (corr.), 
yellow leaflets, is obtained by boiling with water. 3-Bromo-2-amino- 
anthraquinone forms an acetyl derivative, m. p. 217° (corr.), colourless 
needles, and a bmzoyl derivative, m. p. 279° (corr.), colourless needles. 
Its constitution is proved by deamidation, whereby 2-bromoanthra- 
quinone is produced, and also by the formation of a thiazole derivative 
(Ullmann and Junghans, below). By prolonged boiling with glacial 
acetic and concentrated hydrobromic acids, 1:3-dibromo-2-amino- 
anthraquinone loses the halogen atom in position 1 and yields 
3-bromo-2-aminoanthraquinone, m, p. 311° (corr.). 0. S. 

Preparation of ^-Bromoaminoanthraquinones Containing a 
Bromine Atom in the Nest Position to an Amino-group. 
Badisohe Anilin- & Soda-Fabbik (D.B.-P. 261270 and 261271).— 
B-SroTno-2-aminomthraqumone, m. p, 305°, as previously obtained 
(A., 1904, i, 512) had m. p, 267—270°, and the pure substance has 
now been prepared as follows: 2-aminoanthraquinone (5*8 parts) and 
10 parts of 1:3-dibromo-2-aminoanthiaquinone (A., 1905, i, 797) 
dissolved in 160 parts of concentrated sulphuric acid are slowly heated 
with continual stirring to 160°, when a reaction takes place, and after 
about fifteen minutes at 170° pure 3-bromo-2-aminoanthraquinone 
sulphate crystallises out; the same result is obtained if the bases 
are heated together during ten minutes at 280° in the absence of any 
solvent. 

2-Bromo-l-aminoanthraquinone (A., 1905, i, 910) is obtained in a 
similar manner from 1-aminoanthraquinone and 2:4-dibromo-l-amino- 
anthraquinone. 

1:3:5: 7-Tetrabromch%: 6- diaminoanthraquinone , yellowish-brown 
needles, m. p. above 360°, is prepared by brominating an aqueous 
suspension of 2 :6-diammoa.nthraquinone, and when molecular propor¬ 
tions of these two bases are heated together at 195° in slightly diluted 
sulphuric acid during half an hour, they furnish pure 3: 7-dibromo* 
2 :6 -diaminomthraquinone sulphate; whilst a mixture of 1:5-diamino- 
and 2:4:6: 8-tetrabromo-l : 5-diaminu%nthraquinones gives rise to 
2:6-dibromo-l : 5-diaminoanthraquinone (A., 1905, i, 88)* 

II. States that 3 -bromo-2-aminoanthraquinone can be prepared in 
one operation by dissolving 2-aminoanthraquinone in concentrated 
sulphuric acid, cooling, and treating with bromine (1 mol.); the crude 
mixture, which contains monobromo-, dibromo-, and unbrominated 
bases, is then heated at 180—190°, when it furnishes entirely 3-bromo- 
2-aimnoanthraquinone. In a similar manner, 2:7-diaminoanthra- 
quinone when treated with bromine (2 mols.) gives rise to 3 :6 -dibromo*- 
2: T^icmAnoamthraquirione ; this compound closely resembles 3:7- 
dibromo-2; 6-diaminoanthraquinone, but is more readily soluble in 
organic liquids. F. M. G. M. 

The Anthraquinone Series. II. 1:3-Dibromo-2-amino- 
anthraquinone. Fritz Ullmann and Walter Junghans { Annaim * 
1913, 399, 330—345),—The following reactions illustrate the great 
mobility, in the presence of a copper salt as catalyst, of the halogen 

A e 2 
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atom in position 1 in 1:3-dibromo-2-aminoanthraquinone (compare 
XJJlmann and Medenwald, this vol., i, 735). By boiling with benzoyl 
chloride and nitrobenzene, or with benzoic anhydride, 1:3-dibromo- 
2-aminoanthraquinone yields 3 -brormanthraquinonylphenyloxazole, 

OgH^^OeHBK^CPh, 

m. p. 325° (corr.), yellow leaflets, which is decomposed by boiling 80% 
sulphuric acid, forming, after the addition of water, Z~broma*2*ammo* 

1- hydroxyanthraguinone, m. p. 269°, reddish-brown needles. 1:3-Z>t- 
bromo-2-dihenzoylamino<m1hraquinom, m. p. 233°, yellow needles, is 
also obtained by the first method of preparing the oxazole derivative. 

In a similar manner, 1 :3 :5:7-tetrabromo-2 ; 6-diaminoanthra- 
quinone, by boiling with benzoyl chloride and naphthalene, is 
converted into the bisoxazole, 

CPh<g>C 6 H Br<^g>0 6 HBr<^>CPh, 

m. p. above 360°, faintly yellow needles. 

By boiling with amyl alcohol, anhydrous potassium acetate, a little 
copper acetate, and p-toluenesulphonamide, 1:3-dibromo-2-aminoanthra- 
quinone is converted into 3- &(mo-2-<miino-l-jytolu6ne8idphonylamino- 
a^raquinfflie, C 21 H 16 0 4 N 2 BrS, m. p. 237*5° (corr.), yellowish-brown 
crystals, which yields Z-bromo- 1 : 2^iaminomthraquinon^ m. p. 312° 
(corr.), dark red crystals, by hydrolysis*with sulphuric acid. By boilr 
ing 3-bromo-l: 2-diaminoanthraquinone with benzaldehyde or 3-brqmo- 

2- amino-l- i p-toluenesulphonylaminoanthraquinone with benzoyl chloride, 

the imimcMole , C 6 H 4 <^^>0 6 HBr<^g^0Ph, m. p. 292° (corr.), 

yellowish-green needles, is obtained, which forms a hydrochloride, 
colourless needles, and a reddish-brown sodium salt. 

In the presence of anhydrous sodium acetate and a trace of copper 
acetate, 1:3-dibromo-2-aminoanthraquinone is converted by urethane 
on the water-bath into br<mohydroxyanihrimiriazole , 



m. p. 370°, yellowish-green needles, and by boiling nitrobenzene into 
3 : Z r -dibromoindanthren, 

0 6 H 4 <gg>C a HB<^> o 8 HBr<gg>0 6 H 4) 

m. p. 515°, indigo-blue needles, and 3-bromo-2-aminoanthraquinone; 
the dibromoindanthreh forms a blue vat which dyes cotton in blue 
shades. 

1:3-Dibromo-2-aminoanthraquinone and boiling benzaldehyde yield 
a benzylidene derivative, C 21 H n 0 2 NBr 2 , m. p. 195° (corr.), yellowish- 
green needles, which is converted by naphthalene and copper powder 
at 240—245° into 3: Z'-dibro7M-2 : i'^dib^ylidenecmiiuhl : l'-dicmthra- 
qmnonyl, m, p. 295*5° (corr,), yellow leaflets. By 

treating the latter in hot nitrobenzene with a little sulphuric acid, or 
3-bromo-2-aminoanthraquinone in boiling nitrobenzene with antimony 
pentachloride, 3: Z^diZromoflavantliren, C 2S ‘R l0 O^ 2 Brt ti m. p. 495°, 
, brown needles, is obtained; its hyposulphite vat is deep blue and dyes 
cotton in the same shades, changing to orange in air, O* S. 
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[Preparation of a Bromo-derivative of 4-Ohloro-1 -methyl- 
anthraquinone.]— Farbwerke form. Meister, Ltroius <fc BrUning 
(D.R.-P. 259881).—When a boiling nitrobenzene solution of 4-chloro- 
1-methylanthraquinone (15 parts) is treated with a similar solution of 
bromine (8*5 vols.) it furnishes a compound which separates in orange 
crystals as the solution cools : the m. p. is above 300°. 

F. M. G. M. 


Preparation of Condensation Products in the Anthra- 
quinone Seriea Badisohe Anilin- <& Soda-Fabrik (D.R.-P. 261737). 

—The compound (annexed for- 
. v mula) is obtained when 1:2-di- 

y NHv / y Y \ aminoanthraquinone and an* 
\OhI 1 1 i thraquinone - 2 - aldehyde are 

\/ heated together in pyridine 

solution at 120°; the aldehyde 
^ - can be replaced in this reaction 

W by co-chloro- or t»>-dichloro- 

methylanthraquinones, and the diamine by 2 :3-diaminoanthraquinone. 

F. M. G. M. 



[Preparation of Anthraquinone Derivatives.] Farbwerke 
vorm. Meister, Lucius k Broking (D.R.-P. 262253).— i~a.-Anthra- 
quinonylaminoanthraquinoiie- 1:2 -acridone is obtained by condensing 
4-aminoanthraquinoneacridone with a-chloroanthraquinone in the 
presence of aluminium chloride, zinc chloride, or sulphuric acid. 

F. M. G. M. 

Preparation of Condensation Products in the Anthracene 
Seriea Farbwerke vorm. Meister, Lucius & Bruning (D.R.-P, 260662). 
—The removal of chlorine or bromine by means of potassium iodide and 
acetone has previously been described (A., 1911, i, 432), and it is now 
found that when o>-dibromo-2-methylanthraquinond is heated with 
potassium iodide (2 parts) and acetone (10 parts) at 100° .during twelve 
to fourteen hours, it yields the previously-described compound, 
O 80 H 14 O 4 (A., 1908, S, 999). 

When W-tetrabromo-2:2'-dimethyl-l: I'-dianthraquinonyl (A., 
1912, i, 361) is treated in a similar manner, it gives rise to a di- 
phthaloylphmanthren, an orange-brown powder; the preparation of 
other derivatives by this reaction is discussed. F, M. G» M* 

Synthesis of the Higher Indandiones. II. Martin Freund 
and Karl Fleischer (Annalen, 1913, 399, 182—241).— 1 The reaction 
whereby diethylmalonyl chloride and benzene or its homologues yield 
diethylindandiones (A., 1910, i, 490) has been examined in the cases 
where dimethylmalonyl chloride or dipropylmalonyl chloride is used* 

[With Margarets Deokbrt.] —Dimethylmalonyl chloride, which is 
identified in small quantities best by conversion into dimethylmaton - 
anitide, 0Me a (00*NHPh) 2 , m. p. 202*5—203°, reacts abnormally with 
benzene in the presence of aluminium chloride, yielding ultimately 
phenyl isopropyl ketone and two Quittances) C 1(? H ie 0 2 , m. p* 198—194° 
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and 125° respectively, which are probably ^8/J-dibenzoylpropane and 
the lactone of j3-hydroxy-/?£-diphenyl-aa-dimetbylpropionic acid ; the 
two substances have not been further examined on account of the 
difficulty of separating them. 

Dimethylmalonyl chloride condenses normally with other aromatic 
hydrocarbons, yielding substituted indandiones. Thus its reaction with 
jp-cymene in carbon disulphide in the presence of aluminium chloride 
leads to the formation of 2:2: 4:4rimethyl-7-isopropylindandione, 

0 6 H 2 MePr<^>0Me s , 

b. p. 168—169°/14 mm., D 15 1‘634, which is oxidised to ah add, 
probably 0 6 H 2 (00 2 H) 2 <^^>CMe 2 , m. p. 179—180°, by nitric acid 
at 115—140°. 

Under conditions similar to the preceding, dimethylmalonyl chloride 
and naphthalene ultimately yield three substances, 0 x6 H 12 0 2l m.p. 101°, 
121°, and 137° respectively, which can only be separated by the 
mechanical sorting of their well-defined crystals. The constitutions of 
the three substances have been determined by oxidising the products 
of their decomposition by alkalis. The substance, m. p. 101°, is 

2: 2-dimethyl-l: 8-naphthindandione, C 10 H 6 <^^>CMe 2 i since it is con¬ 
verted by boiling 50% potassium hydroxide into 1-iso butyrylMpMhafom- 
. 8-carboxylic acid, CHMe 2 • OO 0 X0 H 6 * C0 2 H, m. p. 158*5—159 *5°,hexa- 
gonal plates and prisms, which is oxidised to naphthalic anhydride by 
nitric acid at 125°. The substance, m. p» 121°, is 2: 2-dimethyl-l : 2- 

naphihindmdione, O 10 H 6 <^^^>OMe 2 ; it is converted by 50% potassium 

hydroxide into l(or 2)-i^obutyrylnapktkalene-2 (or 1 )-carboxyltG add , 
m. p. 153—154°, which is oxidised to naphthalene-1:2-dicarboxylio 
acid and its anhydride by boiling glacial acetic acid and nitric acid, 
D H. The third substance, m. p. 137°, muse be 2 
2:3 -mphihmdandioTie by exclusion; it is converted by alkali into 
2-imbutyrylnaphthaZme-Z'Carhoccylic acid, m. p. 164—165'5° which is 
oxidised to 7iaphthalene-2 ; Z-dicarboxylic acid , m, p. 241° (decomp.), by 
nitric acid at 120°, or by boiling nitric and glacial acetic acids. 
Naphthalene-2:3-d\carboxylic acid forms an anhydride, m. p. 245°, 
by heating, and yields a fluorescein by the usual method. 

]By direct treatment with nitric acid at 120—140°, 2:2-dimethyl- 
1:8-naphthindandione yields a mVo-derivafcive, 0 15 H 11 0 4 N, m. p. 162°, 
yellow needles ; a <fow>o-derivative, O 15 H 10 O 6 N 2 , m. p. 245—248° 
(decomp.), microscopic, hexagonal plates or prisms, and a colourless 
acid, m. p. 237—239° (decomp.); 2:2-dimethyl-l: 2-naphthindandione 
yields a yellow substance containing nitrogen, and an acid, O 18 H 10 O G , 
m, p. 229—233° (decomp.), which is probably 2: 2-dimethylindawii<me- 

4 tB/dicarboxylio add, 0Me 2 <CQ^>0 6 H s (C0 2 H) 2 , whilst 2:2-dimethyl- 

2:3-jaaphthindandione yields nitrogenous products and a substance, 
, m, p* 186—187? (decomp.), colourless needles. 

When heated above their m. p.’s, l-wobufcyrylnaphthalene-8-carb- 
V oxylio acid and 2-wbutyrylnaphthalene-3-carboxylic acid are converted 
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into lacUmee, O 10 H 6 <^^^>O, m. p. 117-5—118-5° and 174—175° 

respectively, which are isomeric with the original indandiones; the 
former lactone is re-converted into l-tsobutyrylnaphthalene-8-carboxylic 
acid by boiling 50% potassium hydroxide, is oxidised to naphthalic 
anhydride by boiling nitric and glacial acetic acids, and yields a bromo- 
derivative, m. p. 141°, microscopic prisms, by bromination in chloro¬ 
form. l(or 2)-isoButyrylnaphthalene-2(or l)-car boxy lie acid remains 
unchanged by heating above its m. p, 

Assuming that the “CH 2 *CH 2 ~ group is unattacked, acenaphthene 
could yield three indandiones by reaction with dimethylmalonyl chloride 
and aluminium chloride in carbon disulphide. Actually only two are 
obtained, having m. p. 127*5—129° and 176*5—177*5° respectively. 
The. former crystallises in colourless needles, and is 2 i 2-dimethyl- 

00 OH 

3 li’doenaphthindandione, CMe 2 <^^Q^>C l0 H 4 <^^g 2 , since it is con¬ 
verted by boiling 50% potassium hydroxide into S-i&ohriyrylacenaph- 
CO H OH 

them-i-carboxylic acid, l76 ° ( <Jecom P*)» 

colourless, microscopic plates, which is oxidised to naphthalene- 
1:4:5:8-tetracarboxylic acid by alkaline potassium permanganate. 
The isomeride, m. p. 176*5—177*5°, crystallises in pale yellow needles, 
and is named diinethylhoacendphthindaeitU^; its formula has not 
been definitely determined. 

The oxidation of 2 :2-dimethyl-3 :4-acenaphthindandione by sodium 
dichromate and boiling glacial acetic acid yields 2: 2-dimethyl-l : 8- 

mpfahindandime-i : f>-dicarboxylic acid, CMe 2 <^QQ^> O 10 H 4 (CO s H) 2 , 

m* p. 208—209° ( anhydride , m. p. 207—208°). 

, When heated above its m. p., 3-isobutyrylacenaphthene-4-carboxylic 

acid is converted into a lactone , m * P* 

175—176°, orange needles, which is oxidised by boiling acetic and 
nitric acids to acenaphthalic mhydride [anhydride of acenaphthene* 

Z'.i-diomloxylic aoid), J® s >0 X() H 4 <^>0, m. p. 293—294°, pale 

brown leaflets. Acenaphthalic acid forms an ammonium salt, m. p. 283°, 
yields its anhydride by heating, does not form a fluorescein, and 
dissolves in concentrated sulphuric acid, yielding a pale yellow solution 
With a splendid sky-blue fluorescence. 

The reaction between anthracene and an excess of dimethylmalonyl 
chloride in the presence of aluminium chloride leads to the formation 

. 00 . 


of 2 : 2-dimethylantfim<^eindandione f C 6 H 4 <^j^0 6 H a <^g^^0Me^ 

m. p. 148*5—149*5°, brownish-red needles or plates, which is oxidised 
by chromic and acetic acids to 2: 2di7nethylanthraquinomindcmdione i 

W<§2>O e H s <gg>CMeg, m. p. 231—232°, pate yeUow prisrtts, 

and is converted by boiling 50% potassium hydroxide into an mobutyryl- 
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afothraeem-O'Carboxylic add , C 6 H 4 <^^g.]>C 6 H 2 (0O 2 H)*0OPr^ m. p. 

203—205°. dark brown prisms: the latter, heated above its m. p., is 

GH CO— 

converted into a lactone, 0 8 H 4 <£ H >C 6 H s < 0Me \>°> m - P* 

141—142’5 6 . . # A S ' 

Dimethylmalonyl chloride and phenanthrene in carbon disulphide 
in the presence of aluminium chloride yield ultimately a dimethyl 
phenanthreneindandime, m. p. 207—208°, pale yellow needles, which 
is converted into dimethylphenanthraquinoneindandione^ G 19 H 12 0 4 , 
m. p. 246—247°, orange needles, by oxidation, and into a mixture of 
two isomeric acids by concentrated potassium hydroxide. 

[With Max Rothschild,] —Dipropylmalonyl chloride is characterised 
by conversion into the dianilide , CPrS(CONHPh) 3 , m. p. 168—168*5°, 
colourless prisms, and the bisphenyViydrazide , C 21 H 28 0 2 N 4 , m. p. 
216—217°; by warming with carbonyl chloride in toluene at 100°, the 

latter is converted into the diazolone , O* CP r J• C^!^. # 

m. p. 157—158*5°. 

Dipropylmalonyl chloride condenses normally with benzene or other 
aromatic hydrocarbons in the presence of aluminium chloride. Thus 
benzene yields, in addition to a small quantity of hh-dibmzoylhepftam, 

in, p. 106—107°, 2: 2-dipropylindandione t O 6 H 4 <^^>0PrS, b. p. 

168—172°/14 mm,, D 1-0390, which is converted into phthalic acid 
by oxidation. p-Cymene yields 4-wie%£2 : 2-dipropyl-l-isopropyl* 

indandione , CgHgMePr^Q^^OPxJ, m. p, 94-5°, colourless needles. 

Biphenyl yields a phmyldipropylmdandiQm , C^H^Og, m. p.- 221*5°, 
colourless needles, the constitution of which has not been definitely 
determined, Naphthalene does not yield definite condensation pro¬ 
ducts, but acenaphthene yields two ieoTMrides, m. p, 154—154*5° and 
126° respectively. The former crystallises in yellow needles, and Is 
converted by boiling concentrated aqueous alkalis, or, better, by sodium 
and boiling alcohol into a^opylvalerylacmaphthmecarboccylic acid, 

® s >C 10 H 4 (OO a H)-CO-OHPr?, m. p. 166—167°, yellowish-brown 

leaflets. The isomeride, m. p. 126°, crystallises in yellow leaflets, and 
does not yield definite products by decomposition by alkalis. 

Dipropylmalonyl chloride yields oily or amorphous products with 
anthracene, phenanthrene, and retene, but condenses with thiophen in 
the presence of aluminium chloride and carbon disulphide to form 
ultimately diiMophemyldipropylrmtlian^ CPrj|(CO - C 4 SH s ) 2 or 

m. p. 192*5° yellow needles, and tkiophAnoyldipropylmetlwme, C 12 H 18 OS, 
b. p. 158—163°/25mm. 

, A table is given of the colours of the fluorescent solutions of the 
preceding substances in concentrated sulphuric acid; 0. S, 


i 
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Action of Nitrogen Trioxide on Camphene. Nitrooamphene 
and Dirdtrohydroxycamphane. Peter Lipp ( Annalen , 1913, 399, 
241—260).—By the oxidation of isocampbane by nitric acid the 
author obtained (A., 1911, i, 731), amongst other products, a substance, 
CtAfijT, p. 64°, which is identical with so-called camphenile 
nitrite obtained by Jagelki by the action of nitrogen trioxide on 
camphene. The author’s opinion that the substance is a nitro-compound 
(Joe, tit,) has now been confirmed. He has, therefore, re-examined the 
action *of nitrogen trioxide on camphene. 

J-Camphene in petroleum (b. p. 30—40°) at -16° is treated with 
nitrogen trioxide (from arsenious oxide and nitric acid, not from 
sodium nitrite), whereby a faintly olive-green oil is produced, which 
decomposes at the ordinary temperature. The solvent is removed and 
the oily residue, after distillation with steam, is treated with aqueous 
potassium hydroxide. The deep red alkaline solution is treated as 
described below, whilst the residue is the desired substance, 1-mtfro- 
camphene (annexed formula), m. p. 84—85° 
vOH-v (corr.), [a]§ -146*4° in 20% benzene solution, 

CHg/ I \CMe 2 which only differs from cK-nitrocamphene, 
0H 2 0:CH*NO 2 P- 64°, in its m. p, and optical activity. 

\I _/ " The evidence for the presence of a nitro- 

group is the following: (i) The faintly 
yellow colour of the substance may be due to 
the presence of the nitro-group in the neighbourhood of the double 
linking, (ii) By treatment with alcoholic ammonia at 110—120°, the 
substance is converted into Z-camphenilone and nitromethane (identified 
in the form of methylamine); by the action of boiling, aqueous alcoholic 
potassium hydroxide, the substance yields 2-camphenilone and potass¬ 
ium nitroacetate. The nitro-group, therefore, is attached directly to 
a carbon atom, (iii) By reduction in ethereal solution by aluminium 
amalgam and water, the substance is converted into, not only ammonia 
and camphenilanaldehyde (which are the products of reduction in acid 
or in alkaline solution), but also into catnphenHanaldoxime, 

c s h u :oH’Oh:n-oh, 

b. p. 134—135°/12 mm., a colourless, viscous liquid (hydrochloride* 

C 10 H 1S ONOI, 

m. p. 90—92°, white, crystalline powder). The formation of camphenil- 
analdoxime is quite analogous to the production of aldoximes by the 
reduction of nifcro-olefines in neutral solution, (iv) The conversion of 
hitrocamphene into tricydenic acid by concentrated sulphuric acid 
is to be described fully in a future communication* The first product 
is a sulphate of camphenylhydroxamic acid, C 10 H 15 O 6 NS, decomp. 127°; 
this is decomposed by warm water into sulphuric acid and camphenyl- 
hydroxmdc add , O 10 H 1? O 8 N, decomp. 163°. The latter is decomposed 
by sulphuric add into hydroxylamine and camphenylic add, and from 
the latter, by loss of water, tricydenic acid is produced. The whole 
change is analogous to the conversion of a primary nitro-compound into 
A carboxylic acid containing the same number of carbon atoms. 

A second product of the action of nitrogen trioxide on camphene is 
the oily substance, O 10 H X6 O e N g , described by Jagelki as camphene 
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nitrosite. However, the substance, the potassium salt, °ioF»?*W 
garnet prisms or bronze leaflets, decomp. 207—209°, of which is 
contained in the deep red alkaline solution mentioned above, is, 
when pure, crystalline, m. p. 158*5° (corr.), and has the formula 

The substance is regarded as wo)-dinitro'2-hydroxy camphane, 

y OH 2 -CH* V 

0F(N0 2 ) a -Ct-0Me 2 -~>CH, 

\oh(oh)-oh/ 

for the following reasons: The presence of the hydroxyl group, is 
shown by the formation of an acetyl derivative, 0 12 H 18 0 6 N 2 , m. p. 
74 —750 (corr.), stout plates. The substance, as a secondary alcohol, is 
oxidised to ketopinic acid by alkaline potassium permanganate at 
50—60°. The presence of a ^sm-dinitro-group is suggested by the 
intense red colour of the potassium salt and by its reconversion into 
the colourless parent substance by carbon dioxide, and is confirmed by 
the reduction of an ethereal solution of the substance by aluminium 


amalgam and water, whereby hydroxylamine and an oxime, C 10 H l7 O 3 N, 
m. p. 127—128*5°, colourless needles, are produced; the oxime is 
probably Z-hydroxymmphan-w-Moxime, C 8 H 1 b O!C*OH’.NOH, but the 
aldehyde obtained from it has not been thoroughly examined owing to 
lack of material. 


The formation of a camphane derivative, <aoj-dinitro-2-hydroxy* 
camphane, from camphene by the action of nitrogen trioxide is effected 
possibly by the intermediate production of nitrocamphene. This view, 
however, is nerfe altogether supported by the fact that nitrocamphene 
and nitric acid, D 1*514, after being kept for four days yield a 
substance which dissolves in alkalis with a deep red colour, but cannot 
be isolated, the chief product of the reaction being ketopinic acid, 
(p* bromophenylhydtazom , 0 16 H 19 0 2 N 2 Br, m. p. 165—166° (corr.), 
straw-yellow leaflets). Possibly the nitrocamphene and the nitrous 
acid in the nitric acid form a nitrolic acid, the camphene ring changing 
at the same time to the camphane ring] the nitrolic acid is then 
oxidised to ketopinic acid. Attempts to unite nitrocamphene anil 
nitrous acid directly have been unsuccessful. , : - O. S. 


Aotion of Methyl Iodide and Magnesium on Menthone. 
Alexander E. Abbuzov (J. Russ, Phys. Chem> Spc. t 1913, 45, 700).— 
The author claims priority for Zelinsky (A., 1901, i, 660) and himself 
(A., 1908, i, 555) over Vanin (A., 1912, i, 788). T. H. P, 


Oil of Adansoniai Orandidieri. Victor Thomas and B\ Boiry 
(BttU. fibb. cAw».,.1913, [iv], 13, 827—832).—On extraction with 
' ether, the entire seeds of Adansoma Grandidieri yield 43% of oil, whilst 
the decorticated seeds give 64*5%. The oil obtained from the former 
has m. p.'20—21°; temperature of solidification, 13°; D 20 0*9190 ; 
, n 40 1*4585; saponification number, 192*4; iodine number, 65*4—66*1; 

Beichert-Meissl number, 0*77; , Hehner number, 95*5, whilst that 
' obtained from the latter has m. p, 39—40°; temperature of solidifioa- 
; tiart,33°; D 40 0*9135; n i0 1*4521; saponification number, ,196; 
iodine-number, 36*9. After removal of the fatty acids, the oils from 
-ii&O entire (i) and decorticated seeds (ii) have the following constants: 
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m, p. (i) 51—52°; (ii) 45—46°; temperature of solidification, (i) 44*5°; 
acid number, (i) 179; (ii) 204*5; saponification number, (i) 202*5; 
(ii) 207*6 ; iodine number, (i) 66*3—66*9 ; (ii) 34*5—35; iodine 
number after acetylation, (i) 25*7 ; (ii) 26*8. 

The oil consists of a mixture of esters of solid and unsaturated liquid 
acids in the proportion of 42% of the former and 58% of the latter. 
It is further characterised by the presence of a considerable quantity 
of a lactone, the precise nature of which has not been determined 
owing *to lack of material. It has an iodine number 67*2, and when 
treated with bromine yields a liquid bromo-derivative. 

The mixture of acids contains myristic acid, 7*6%; palmitic acid, 
32*5% ; oleic acid, 36*5%; linoleic acid, 8*7%, and lactone, 11*41%. 

H. W. 

Essential Oils. V. Essence of Cypress. Gustave Laloue 
(Btdl Soc. chim 1913, [iv], 13, 752—754. Compare A., 1911, i, 
138; 1912, i, 574, 636).—The author has studied the oils obtained 
from the branches of Cupresaus sempermrena fastigiata, L., and 
Cuprum# lit$Uanica> Mill. The latter species yields rather more oil 
than the former. The oil from the former is brownish, and has 
j)U 0*8744; a D + 12°6'; acid number, 0*7; saponification number, 
4*9; it dissolves in 3*5 vols. of alcohol (90%). The acetylated oil has 
aj> +14°16'; saponification number, 14*7. The oil from the latter is 
yellow. Its constants are D 15 0*8723; a D + 9°10 / ; soluble in 3 
vols. of 90% alcohol; acid number, 1*05; saponification number, 
9*8; saponification number after acetylation, 26*6 ; of acetylated oil, 
+ 8°36\ 

Practically no oil could be extracted from the seeds of C. sempervirem. 
The strobiles, freed from seeds, yielded 0*415% of an amber-coloured 
oil, D 16 0*8739; aj> +29°52'; soluble in 4 vols. of 90% alcohol; 
acid number, 1*0; saponification number, 9*8; saponification number 
after acetylation, 21 * 0 ; a*> of acetylated oil, +29°48\ H. W. 

Components of the Essence of Seseli bocconi. Luigi 
Francesconi and E. Sebnagiotto (Atti R. Aecad. Lined, 1913, [v], 
22, ii, 116—121. Compare A., 1912, i, 123).—In addition to ?-pinene 
and ^-phellandrene, previously recorded, this oil contains a dicydic 
aldehyde, a second carbonyl compound accompanying the aldehyde, a 
dioyolic primary alcohol, an unsaturated secondary alcohol, and d-a- 
methylbutyric, formic and acetic acids. 

Oxidation of the primary alcohol with potassium dichromate and 
sulphuric acid yields an aldehyde, the semicarbazom of which, 

WN, 

has m. p. 148—158°. This aldehyde appears to be identical with that 
of the essential oil mentioned above, so that the aldehyde of the oil 
probably has the formula C 10 H 16 O, and the alcohol the composition 
OjgHjgO. R* V. S. 

New Biochemical Syntheses of G-lucosides of Alcohols. 
Emias BoubqubIjOT and Marc Bridel (J. PImrm. Chim*, 1913, [vii],- 8 , 
109—112);—Positive results indicating the formation of /3-glucosides 
have been obtained with the following alcohols. In all cases 100 c.c. 
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of acetone, containing 20 grams of water per 100 grams of acetone, 
and 2 grams of dextrose were used, and varying quantities of alcohol 
and emulsin added. The isolation and characterisation of the 
glucosides has not yet been effected. The alcohols used were octyl, 
hexadecyl, benzaldehydecyanohydrin, cycfohexanol, , 2-methy%cl^ 
hexanol, a-naphthyl, borneol, morphine, also $er$.-amyl alcohol and ethyls 
phenylglycollyl ether. 

Evidence is also quoted for the synthesis of a-glycerolglucoside. 
The action of dried yeast on a solution containing 4 grains of salicin 
and 5 grams of dextrose per 100 c.c. caused an increased dextrorota¬ 
tion. This is considered to indicate the attachment of the alcoholic 
hydroxyl in salicin to dextrose in the a-position, E. E. A. 

Biochemical Synthesis of G-lucosides of Multivalent 
Alcohols: a-Glucosidee of Glycerol and Glycol. Emile 
Bocbquelot and Marc Bridel (i OompU rend 1913, 167, 405—408). 
—a-Glucosidase is capable of exerting a synthesising effect on solutions 
of glycerol and dextrose in water, the optimum effect being obtained 
with solutions containing 60 grams of glycerol in 100 c.c. The pro¬ 
duct is hydrolysed on the addition of water and maceration with more 
of the a-glucosidase (compare Bayliss, this vol., i, 919). Mixtures of, 
glycol and dextrose are similarly synthesised, the reaction being more 
rapid than with glycerol. W. G. 

Oymarin, the Active Principle of Apooynum cannabinum 
and Apooynum androsoemifouum. E.. Impjbns (Pflilger’s Artfm, 
1913, 153, 239—275).—Einnemore (P., 1909, 25* 77) obtained as 
the active principle of the roots and rhizomes of A . canmbinum, 
*‘cynotoxin,” whilst Moore (T., 1909, 95, 734) prepared from 
A. (mdrosoemifolivm, “ apocynamarin.” It is now shown that these 
plants really contain the same bitter principle, oymarin, which is so 
susceptible to the influence even of weak organic acids that the two 
substances mentioned above may well be decomposition products. Taub 
and Eickewirth have isolated it by extracting the drug with carbon 
tetrachloride, dissolving the extract with alcohol, precipitating resins 
by means of warm water, clarifying the filtrate with basic lead acetate, 
and, after removing the lead and concentrating under reduced pressure, 
extracting the residue with chloroform. The oymarin was then 
precipitated by light petroleum and recrystallised from methyl alcohol. 
It forms colourless, glistening prisms, m. p. 135—140°, 0»63-6%, 
H—8'4%. It is not a glucoside. A series of pharmacological experi¬ 
ments is described which shows that it corresponds in activity with 
digitalis, being slightly more potent as a diuretic and slightly less so 
as a cardiac stimulant. J. 0. W. 

Action of Alkyloxides on Heemin and its Derivatives. I. 
Simplification of Heemin by Potassium Alkoxides and a New 
Formation of Mesoporphyrin. Hans Fischer and Heinrich 
BOsb (Zeitsch. physiol. Chem.> 1913, 87, 38—50).—On heating hfiemin 
In an- autoclave with potassium methoxide at 220° a considerable 
. quantity of phyllopyrrole is obtained, together with a little trimethyl- 
' pyrrolepropionic acid. 
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With potassium ethoxide a mixture of the two dimethyldiethyl- 
pyrroles is formed: 

T w _ .OMerOMe TT WTr .OMelOBt 

L HB <C»=4»' “■ KH <OEt=AB. 


in whioh (I) predominates. 

The reaction with alkyloxides is accordingly similar to the reduction 
effected by hydrogen iodide in the a-position; alkylation follows the 
simplification of the molecule by reduction. 

.The hsemin complex remains intact when it is heated with sodium 
methoxide at 200°. On treatment of the reaction product with 
hydrogen bromide in acetic acid, the iron is eliminated and meso- 
porphyrin obtained. E. P. A. 


The Difference between the Hasmocyanins according to 
their Zoological Origin. Charles Dher£ ( Oompt. rend., 1913,157, 
309—312).—The preliminary results of an investigation into the 
differences in composition, constitution, and properties of has mo- 
cyanins derived from the blood of different classes of invertebrates. 
The specimens examined were precipitated more or less completely on 
dialysis, the oxyhaemocyanin from the snail being obtained in a 
crystalline form, whilst the others were all amorphous. The behaviour* 
was also varied on applying the biuret test for copper by addition of 
aqueous sodium hydroxide. Variations were found in the colour of 
solutions of different samples in iV/10-acetic acid, but they all exhibited 
similar ultra-violet absorption spectra. G. 

Studies on Melanin. V. A Comparison of Certain 
Nitrogen Ratios in Black and in White Wool from the Same 
Animal. Ross Aiken Gortner (/. Amer. Ghem . Soe 1913, 35, 
1262—1268. Compare A., 1910, i, 760; 1911, ii, 908 ; 1912, i, 290). 
—In order to determine if possible whether the chromogen utilised in 
the formation of melanin is part of the normal structure of keratin or 
whether it is secreted solely for pigment formation, the author has 
made comparative analyses of black and white wool from the same 
animal. No definite conclusion can be drawn, although the evidence 
seems somewhat in favour of the latter view. 

„ The distribution of nitrogen in the two wools is very similar, with 
the exception that the presence of the pigment in black wool causes an 
excess of 3*54% in the humin nitrogen with a corresponding deficiency 
of 2*50% in the amino-nitrogen in the filtrate from the bases. The 
total nitrogen content of the white wool was 16*27%, whilst that 
of the black wool was 15*11%. D. F. T. 

[Oarminio Aoid.] Otto Dihroth (Annalm, 1913, 399, 378).— 
The author has received information that cochineal, contrary to his 
recent statement (this vol., i, 977), has been used in dyeing cotton. 

as. 

Green Animal Colouring Matters. Hans Przibram (PJUiger 7 $ 
Archiv , 1913, 153, 385—400).—The green colouring matters in 
BaeUlm Boesii , JDixippus morosm, grasshoppers, locusts, Egyptian 
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praying-crickets, the Spanish fly, the skin of frogs, BomUia viridis, 
and the leaves of the sea-lettuce, fir, syringa, maize, and blackberry 
have been compared. Ethereal or sometimes alcoholic extracts of 
equal colour intensity were heated for some time with saturated 
alcoholic potassium hydroxide, treated with a few drops of concentrated 
sulphuric or nitric acid, and also examined in the spectroscope. Many 
authors have doubted that the pigment in these animals is essentially 
different from chlorophyll, but the present investigations confirm the 
author in his view that animals develop a different colouring matter. 
Only in the case of the plant-eating insects could there be any 
suspicion, from the spectroscopic examination, that a little genuine 
plant chlorophyll was also present in the extract. In the flesh- 
eating insects, even in the wing cases of the praying-cricket, there is a 
different pigment, “ animal green.” The sea-worm, BoneUia viridis, 
contains a pigment of its own, " bonellein.” 

The author reviews the literature on the absorption spectra of 
chlorophyll and animal colouring matters, and finally tabulates the 
following characteristics. I. Chlorophyll.—Becomes turbid and pre¬ 
cipitates black, fiocculent masses on heating with alcoholic potassium 
hydroxide for some time; is only slightly bleached by strong acids, 
and shows a strong absorption band between 544 and 537 fifi* 
II, Animal green,—Deposits coloured masses and clarifies with 
alcoholic potassium hydroxide; almost bleached by fuming nitrip acid ; 
rendered turbid and brown by sulphuric acid; shows no distinct band 
between 544 and 537 /*/£, and no shadow near 630 up* III. Bonellein. 
—Coloured violet or blue by strong acids; shows a number of weak 
bands, and a strong one between 651 and 623 ftfu J. 0. W. 

Azomethine Dyes from #-Furylacraldehyde, Wilhelm KOhig 
(J. pr. Chem 1913, [ii], 88, 193—226).—In the presence of perchloric 
and hydrobromic acids, /3-furylacraldehyde readily reacts with primary 
aromatic amines and with secondary amines of the tetrahydroquinoHne 
and dihydroindole series in alcoholic solution, yielding blue dyes, 
related to the furfuroldehyde dyes already described by the author 
(A.; 1906, i, 109) and having the following constitution (X » Br 
cr010 4 ): 

(L) krr^oe:oh*ch:c(oh)-oh:ch-oh:nkrx 

The dyes give violet-blue or greenish-blue alcoholic solutions, which 
rapidly lose their colour when kept. This disappearance of the blue 
colour is due to the removal of one of the amine residues and the 
formation of furfuraldehyde derivatives of the formula: 

(ii.) §^^>o>ch:oh*ch:nbr'x. 

The latter compounds have been isolated in the form of their 
perchlorates, (i) by heating the perchlorates of the blue dyes, derived 
from cyclic secondary amines, in glacial acetic acid solution, and 
(ii) by the direct interaction of molecular amounts of the amines and 
^-furylacraldehyde in an alcoholic solution of perchloric acid, 

; That these compounds have the above constitution (II) and not the 
open-chain formula, NRft'-OHrCH-OHlCKOHJ-OHrCE^OHO, has been 
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established (i) by the action of phenylhydrazine, which results in the 
removal of the amino-group and the formation of /3-furylacraldehyde- 
phenylhydrazone (V below), and (ii) by the great similarity in the 
absorption spectra of the perchlorates of the condensation products, 
formed by einnamaldehyde and /3-furylacraldehyde with 6-methoxy- 
tetrahydroquinoline (thalline) ; the condensation product from einnam¬ 
aldehyde undoubtedly has the constitution represented in formula III, 
and hence the analogous product from /?-furylacraldehyde must be 
represented by a similar formula (IY). 



C10 4 

CH-CHICHPh 


(IV ) OH <r 0.H,(OM.) OlO, fJH'OH, 

{ LV .) —-O 


The author discusses both the mechanism of the formation of the 
dyes and also the relationship between their absorptive power and 
constitution from the point of view of Kauffmann J s theory of partial 
valency, and, using Gebhard's method of representing the distribution 
of the partial valencies, assigns to the dyes the following constitution : 



0 4 H 8 0-0H:CH*CH:N-NHPh (Y), 

prepared from its components in alcoholic solution, is precipitated from 
the latter solution in citron-yellow needles, which are transformed by 
crystallisation from light petroleum into colourless crystals, m. p. 
132°. 

/3-Furylacraldehyde condenses with m-nitroaniline in boiling alcoholic 
solution, yielding the anil , This 

forms citron-yellow needles, m, p. 105°, and yields a perchlorate , which 
crystallises in orange prisms, and is converted by contact with primary 
or secondary aromatic amines into blue dyes. 

- The dyes described below were all prepared by the addition of the 
requisite amine (2 mols.) to a well cooled solution of /Murylacraldehyde 
(1 mol.) in a small quantity of alcohol, containing either hydrogen 
bromide (1 mol.) or perchloric acid (1 mol.). They all crystallise with 
lHgO,, 

The bromide of the dye from the aniline (formula I, E«H, B' ** Pb, 
r) crystallises in dark bluish-green, microscopic needles, m. p. 
about ^02° \ the perchlorate in blue needles, m. p. 90® 

The j perchlojxte of the dye from w-toluidine forms blue needles, m. p. 
108°; that from jwuaisidine has m. p. about 115°. 

The bromide of the dye from metbylamline (I, B « Me, EVPh) has 
m. p. 103°, and on treatment with aniline is converted into the 
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corresponding dye derived from aniline; the perchlorate forms lustrous, 
blue needles, m. p. 110°. 

Tetrahydroquinoline yields a dye which forms a bromide, m. p. about 
125°, 

Jg 8 ^g t >N‘ 0] E :o H* 0 fl : 0( 0 H)- 0 H : OH-CH:N B r<^£^ s , 

and a perchlorate, m. p. 118°, 

The perchlorates of the dyes from 6-methyl- and 5-methyl-tetra- 
bydroquinolines have m. p. 132° and 126° respectively. 

The dye from 6-m ethoxy tetrahydroquinoline forms a bromide , m. p. 
129% and a perchlorate, m. p. 121°. 

2-Methyldihydroindole yields a dye, of which the bromide has m. p. 
138°, and th e perchlorate, m. p. 131°. 

The bromide of the dye from d-methylphenomorpholine, 

^^■Jj>N-OH:OH.OH:0(OH)-OH:CH.OH:NBK^gJ H , 

has m. p. 121°, 

When heated in acetic acid solution the perchlorate of the dye 
from methylaniline yields the compound, 

0 4 H 8 0* OH:OH' OH! NMePh* CJ10 4 , 

which forms citron-yellow crystals, m. p. 176°, and is transformed into 
the original perchlorate on treatment with methylaniline. 

In a similar manner the perchlorate of the dye from 6-methyltefcra- 
hydroquinoline yields the compound 

0 4 H s 0-0H:0H-0H:N(G10 4 )<J^?^>0Br s . 

On crystallisation from glacial acetic acid this separates in long red and 
yellow needles, m. p. 204°, which have the same composition and cannot 
be separated by crystallisation from solvents \ the yellow modification 
passes into the red form on continued heating at 140—150°. 

The perchlorate of the condensation product from 6-methoxytetra¬ 
hydroquinoline and /8-furylacraldehyde (formula IY), prepared . by 
mixing the components in molecular proportions in alcoholic solution, 
forms red crystals, m, p. 188°, resembling chromium trioxide. 

The corresponding perchlorate from cinnamaldehyde (III) forme 
orange crystals, m. p. 204°; the bromide crystallises in long, orange-red 
needles, m. p. 185°, containing lHgO. 

By the interaction of furfuraldehyde and tfi-nitroaniline in alcoholic 
solution, Schiff (A., 1880, 391) obtained a substance, which he 
considered to have the formula: C 4 H ft O*OB[(OH)-ISfH*O fl H 4 *NO g . 
The author finds, however, that the substance is not a furfur* 
aldehyde derivative, but a pyrrole derivative of the following 

constitution: to <N|^0 H ^ 0 * CH:N -W NO - 14 Be P aratea 

from ethyl alcohol in orange-yellow crystals, containing the solvent 
(1 mol), m. p, 167—168°, and forms a perchlorate, 
^iT®i20 4 N 4 ,H0lO 4 ,O 2 H 6 O, 

which crystallises in microscopic, brownish-red needles, m. p. 173°* 
, (decom^.). 

*' Details of the methods employed in the speefcrographic examination 
of the compounds described in the paper are also given. F> B. 
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Derivatives of Tetronic Acid. Ludwig Wolff (Annalen, 1913, 
399, 309—316).—[With H. Junkeb.] —Bistetronic add , 

m. p. 235°, colourless, crystalline powder, is obtained by beating ethyl 
dibr<mo<foacetylsuwmate (prepared by the bromination of ethyl diacetyl- 
succinate in chloroform) at 150—160°, or by treating a boiling aqueous 
solution of bromotetronic acid with propylidenebistetronic acid and 
sodium carbonate and subsequently acidifying the solution. Bistetronic 
acid and ferric chloride develop a blue coloration in aqueous solution 
and a green in alcohol. The anilide, C 14 H n 0 5 N, m. p. 216°, crystallises 
in leaflets, and the dibenzoyl derivative, 0 22 H 14 0 8 , m. p. 215°, in 
needles. 


[With W. Hebold.] —In general, a-alkyltetronic acids are converted 
by nitrogen trioxide into nitroso-compounds, 


absence of water, and into oximes, C0 2 H*GH 2 *0*00*0RINX)H, in the 
presence of water; in the latter case, when the alkyl group R contains 
more than one carbon atom, it is eliminated in the form of an aldehyde 
and a-oximinotetronic acid is obtained. Thus 2-ethyltetronic acid and 
hot aqueous sodium nitrite, in the presence of a little hydrochloric 
acid, yield acetaldehyde, a-oximinotetronic acid, and a-oodminobutyryl- 
glycollic acid, CO 2 H*CH 2 # O*C0*0Et!INOH, m. p. 171°, colourless 
needles. In a similar manner, 2-benzyltetronic acid yields benzaldehyde, 
2-oximinotetronic acid, and d-osdmino-B'-phenylpropibnylglycolUo add , 
pOjH-CH 2 *0*00*d(:NOH)-OH 2 Pb, m. p. H6°, which dissolves in 
concentrated nitric acid with a blue colour, and is converted into 
a-oximino-^-phenylpropionic acid by hot aqueous sodium hydroxide, 
and into the corresponding amide , C 9 H 10 O 2 N 2 , m, p. 147°, needles, by 
aqueous ammonia. 


By treatment with 100% nitric acid at 0°, 2-methyltetronic acid or 
2-mtroso-2-methyltetronic acid is converted into a neutral substamce, 
C 6 H 6 0 6 N, m. p. 68°, colourless ; plates, which probably has the formula 

. It does not react with ferric chloride or respond 
Me*N0 2 

to Liebermann’s nitroso-reactxon, exhibits powerful oxidising pro¬ 
perties; and is decomposed by boiling water into dimethyl diketone, 
hydrogen cyanide, carbon dioxide, and nitric acid. In a similar 
manner, 2-nitroso-2-ethy 1 tetronic acid is converted into a substance, 
C 6 H 7 O c N, m. p. 43°, colourless needles. O. S. 


Structural Formula of the Folymeride of the Anhydride of 
Anethole GUycol. Luigi Balbiano (Atti R, Accad . Lined, 1913, 
[v], 22, ii, 93—94, Compare A., 1908, i, 901).—The author now 
assigns tb this polymeride a formula of the type 

R •C s H s Me<Q>0 2 H 2 Me , R. 

R.V.S. 

. VOL. 01V. i. 4 d 
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Reactions of the Formamidines. III. Synthesis of iao- 
Oxazolone, -isoOxazole, Oyanoacetio and Benzoylaoetio Acid 
Derivatives. Frank. Burnett Dains and E. L. Griffin (J. Am&r. Cham. 
SoO'j 1913, 3B, 959—970).—In extension of the earlier work (compare 
A., 1902, i, 602; A., 1909, i, 781) it is found that the methylene 

group of the wooxazol ones’ of the general formula ^ ^>0. like 


that of phenylmethylpyrazolone is capable of reacting with the 
arylformamidines. 

Diphenylformamidine reacts with an equimolecular quantity of 
phenylisooxazolone at 120°, yielding aniline and 3 -phmylri-anUino- 

methylme$-im<mizol<m6, ^.^p^^>CICH*NEPh, yellow, rhombic 


crystals, m. p. 145°; in a similar manner, di-o-toly Iformamidine gives 
3^kevbyl-4rQ-toktMinomethylen6~5-isocQMzol<me, yellow crystals, m. p. 
170°; 3yh#nyl-4:~m-toluidino7Mt?iylen6-5-\8ooxazolone J yellow crystals, 
m. p. 168°; Z-phenyl-4c-$-toluidinomethylene-5-i&ooxazolow, slightly red 
crystals, m. p. 190°; 3 -phenyl-b^-anisidinomethylme-b-lSQooxtzolone, 
yellow needles, m. p. 138°; S-phenyl-^-ip-anisidiitoimthylene-S’isooxazo- 
lom> m, p. 168°; Z’pkenylA-^-phemtidinomethylene-b-isooxazolone, 
m. p. 174°; 3 - phmyfc^ijrcMmidinomethylene-d-i&ooxazolone, yellow 
needles, m, p, 180 a ; 3-pJienylA-w-?vUroanilinomethylme-5-isoo%azolone 
yellow needles, m. p. 206°, and faphenyl-i-p-hrovnoamlinomethylem-Q- 
iso oonazoZone, a pale yellow substance, m* p. 198°, are all obtainable 
similarly by applying the suitably substituted formamidine. The last- 
named product can also be obtained by the action of bromine on an 
acetic acid solution of pbenylanilinometbylenetsooxazolone, when an 
intermediate Ted monobromo-compomd, m. p. 148°, is produced, which 
undergoes rearrangement in solution in pyridine or alcohol with 
formation of the phenylbromoanihnomethylene&ooxazolqne. 

No derivatives could be obtained from S-methylwooxazolone by 
heating with formamidines as the temperature necessary to induce 
interaction caused decomposition of the products. Benzylidehemetbyl- 
tsooxazolone, however, if heated with an equimolecular proportion of 
diphenylformamidine at 115—120°, yielded a mixture of benzylidene- 
aniline . with 4~anilwomet/iyl8ne-3‘methyl-5-i80oxazoZom f pale yellow 
crystals, m, p. 158°, which dissolves unchanged in cold dilute alkalis, 
but with a warm solution of potassium hydroxide undergoes decompo¬ 
sition with deposition of aniline and needles of a potassium salt, 
decomp. 265—270°, of an unidentified substance ; the above condensa¬ 
tion product also reacts with bromine in acetic acid solution with 
precipitation of a yellow substance, which loses hydrogen bromide on- 
drying, and when dissolved in alcohol or boiled with water or pyridine 
undergoes rearrangement into pbrQmmniUnomethylenemethyli&ooxazol- 
one, yellow needles, m. p. 204°, also obtainable from benzylidene- 
methyKsooxazolone and di-^-bromodiphenylformamidine. A similar 
rearrangement has been previously noted (A, 1902, i, 602), the 
substance m, p, 148° having been since recognised as ethyl a-cyano-j8- 
^-bromoamlinoacrylate, 0 e H 4 Br*NH*0H:0(CN)*C0 8 Et, and the 
jeaplanation of this change appears to be expressed by the following 
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series of equations: CHR 2 *OH!NPh + Br«» OHR 2 *CHBr*NBrPh » 
0^:0H*NBrPh + HBr -> 0R a :CH-NH'0 6 H 4 Br, in the first stage 
of which the tautomeric form of the anilinomethylene derivative is 
involved. Diphenylformamidine also combines with bromine, giving 
a yellow additive product , m. p. 262°, which on treatment with 
potassium hydroxide solution decomposes into jp-bromoaniline, 
p-bromoformanilide, and aniline. 

That the reaction between benzylidenemethyhaooxazolone and form- 
amidines is a general one is evidenced by the following compounds 
which were also prepared: i-o-toluidinoTnethylme-S-TMthyl-S-iaooxazo- 
lone, pale red needles, m. p. 206°; 4:-m-toluidinomethylene-3 -methyls 
i&ooxazolone, brownish-white needles, m. p. 168°; 4-p -toluidinomethyl- 
ene-Z-methyl-^A&ooxazolone, yellow needles, m. p. 204°, which is 
decomposed by an alcoholic solution of hydrogen chloride with forma¬ 
tion of ammonium chloride and jD-toluidine hydrochloride, and on 
treatment with bromine in acetic acid solution gives a yellow additive 
product , m. p. 161—163 °; this regenerates the original substance 
when acted on by alcohol or potassium hydroxide; 4-p-aniJiidmo- 
methylene-S-methyl-S^&oox&mlom, yellow needles, m. p. 190°; 4-p- 
pkmetidin(methylene-3-methyl-5’iQooxazolone, yellow needles, m. p. 169°; 
4-m-xylidinovnethylmB-3-methyl-5-isooxazolone } colourless crystals, m. p. 
166°; 4c-o-ani8idino7Mthylme-3-7Mthyl-54sQOxazolone, yellow crystals, 
m, p. 169°. 

p-Methoxybenzylidenermthyli&QQxazolonc, deep yellow crystals, m. p. 
178°, was prepared by a similar method to the corresponding benzyl* 
idene compound, namely, by the action of anisaldehyde aDd hydro¬ 
chloric acid on the reaction mixture obtained from ethyl acetoacetate 
and hy dr oxy lamia e hydrochloride in aqueous alcohol containing some 
pyridine* It reacts with the formamidines in a similar manner to the 
benzylidene derivative, and on heating with di-^-cumylformamidine 
gave kil/'Cumidinomethylene-S-imtfvyl-b-mooxazolone, a yellow, crystalline 
substance, m. p. 192°, together with anisylidene-^-cumidine, colourless 
crystals, m. p. 71°. 

When a suspension of benzoylanilinomethyleneacetanilide, 
NHPh-CH:CBz*CO*NHPh, 

in alcohol is warmed for several hours with rather more than an 
equimolecular proportion of hydroxylamine hydrochloride and pyridine, 
there is produced 5-phenyli soozazolc-i - carboxyanilide, 

r 0 Pk>°- oo - i,Hpb ' 

colourless needles, m. p. 135°, from the solutions of which in alkali 
acids precipitate benzoylcyanoacetanilide, Ol!7*OHBz*CO*NHPh, m. p. 
203°. In a similar manner, S-phenylisooccazole-i-carboxy-o-toluidide, 
colourless needles, m. p. 114°, can be obtained from o-toluidino- 
methylenebenzoylaceto-o-toluidide, and by solution in alkali and 
reprecipitation by acid is converted into Unzoylcymoaceto-o-totuidMe, 
colourless needles, m. p» 132°; also ^p>h^wyl^oomzoh^carboxy^ 
toluidide f colourless needles, m. p. 153°, was prepared, which by 
successive treatment with alkali and acid yielded benzpyhymoctorto-p- 
toluidide, colourless needles, m. p. 180°; in the preparation of the 

4 <2 2 
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^toluidinomethylenebenzoylaceto-p-toluidide required for the last 
synthesis, a quantity of ethyl a-benzoyl-p-toluidinoacrylate, 
0 6 H 4 Me-NH'CH:0Bz-C0 2 Et, 

yellow fakes, m, p. 93°, was obtained. In an analogous manner, 
^-anwutincmethylembenzoylacetO'ip'amsididei yellow crystals, m. p. 196°, 
obtainable by heating a mixture of ethyl benzoylaeetate and di-p- 
anisylformamidine at 140°, could be converted into 5-phenylisooocazde- 
^HXtrboxy-p-aMisylamide, colourless needles, m. p. 142°, which under 
the influence of alkali rearranges to benzoylcyamaceto-p-anisidide^ 
colourless needles, m. p. 194°. 

Derivatives of 5-methyKsooxazole-4-carboxylie acid can be obtained 
by taking arylarcinomethyleneacetoaceto-arylamides in place of the 
analogous derivatives of benzoylacetic acid in the immediately pre¬ 
ceding general synthetic reaction, and the products under the influence 
of alkali readily pass into the corresponding amides of cyanoacetoacetic 
acid; 5-methyllBOOxc^le^-carboxy-o-toluidide, colourless needles, m. p. 
112°, is converted by alkali into cyanoacetoaceto* o-toluidide, 
CN-CHAc*CO-NH-0 6 H 4 Me, 

colourless needles, m. p. 110°; 5-methyliBOomzole-i-carboxy-p-toluidide, 
colourless needles, m. p. 140°, is converted by alkali into cyanoaceto- 
aceto-^toluidide, colourless needles, m. p, 176°. 5 -Methyliaooxazole-i- 

carboxyanilids, a colourless substance, m. p. 133°, which rearranges 
to cyanoacetoacetanilide, is difficult to isolate on account of its 
considerable solubility. 

During the course of the investigation the following substances 
were also obtained apparently for the first time: ethyl m-xylidino - 
meihyleneacetoacetate , C 6 H 3 Me s *NH*OH:OAo*C0 2 Et, colourless crystals, 
m. p. 122°, by heating ethyl acetoacetate with di-wa-xylylformamidine 
at 120°; cyanoaceto-m-toluidide, colourless crystals, m. p. 138°, by 
heating together ethyl cyanoacetate and m-toluidine for several hours 
at 160°; cyanoaceto-p-anisidide, colourless crystals, m. p. 138°, by 
heating the two components at 160—170°. D. IV % 

Oxin&ole and Thio-oxindole. Charles Maeschalk (/. pr. Ghm 
1913, [ii], 88, 227—250).—A recapitulation and extension of previous 
work (A., 1912, i, 303, 575).—Thionapbihenquinone reacts with 
hydrazine hydrate in boiling alcoholic solution, yielding a substance 
(probably a hydrazone) t which crystallises in yellow leaflets, m. p. 
128°, and when heated above its m. p. decomposes into nitrogen and 
thio-oxindole (2-keto-2:3-dihydro- 1-thionaphthen). The latter com¬ 
pound is best prepared by heating o-thiolphenylacetia acid with 
phosphoric oxide in benzene solution. When prepared by this method 
and submitted to steam distillation, it is generally obtained In stout 
prisms, m. p. 44—45°, which on distillation under ordinary pressure 
are transformed into slender needles, m. p. 33—34°. The more fusible 
modification is also formed by distilling o-thiolphenylacetic acid alone, 
or heating it with acetic anhydride and distilling the product in steam. 
It differs from the modification of higher m. p, in giving at once a deep- 
blue coloration with ferric chloride. Only in one instance has it been 
found possible to transform the modification of m. p. 33—34° into the 
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less fusible variety, a specimen of the former substance, obtained 
by heating o-thiolphenylacetic acid with phosphoric oxide in benzene 
solution, being converted into the modification of higher m. p. by 
acidifying its solution in cold aqueous sodium hydroxide. 

On treatment with nitrous acid, thio-oxindole yields thionaphthen- 
quinone-3-oxime, m. p. 181° (Friedlander, A., 1908, i, 200, gives m. p. 
186°). It couples with benzenediazonium chloride, yielding a substance, 
O 14 H 10 ON 2 S, which crystallises in intensely red, lustrous needles, m. p. 
159—160°, and is possibly identical with the phenylhydrazone of thio- 
naphthenquinone (m. p. 165—166°) described by Friedlander (loc. cit.). 
With p-nitrobenzenediazonium chloride it forms a red azo-dye^ 

<WWi 

m. p. 271—272°. 

The azo-dyes from a- and /3-naphthalenediazonium chlorides crystallise 
in stout, brown needles, m, p. 192—193° and 154—156° respectively. 

When heated with o-methoxybenzaldehyde in alcoholic solution in 
the presence of piperidine, thio-oxindole yields 2-Jceto-$-o-methoxy- 
btnzylidme-2 : 3-dihydro-l-thimapMien, 

0Me-0 6 H 4 *CH:0<Q ( ^>S, 

which forms yellow needles, m. p. 96—98°, and is hydrolysed by 
alcoholic potassium hydroxide to a-thiolpkmyl-o-rrwthoxy<rinriamic aoid , 
OMe* 0 6 H 4 * CH10(C 6 H 4 * SH) • C0 2 H, crystallising in stout, colourless 
needles, m. p. 134—136°. 

It condenses with thioAaphthenquinone-2-^-dimebhylanil and 
acenaphthene in hot glacial acetic acid solution containing a little 
sulphuric acid, yielding 2:3'-bisoxythionaphthen (Friedlander, A., 
1908, i, 673) and 8-oxy-6-oxythionaphthenylacenaphthene (Bezdzik and 
Friedlander, he. cit.) respectively. 

When heated with isatin in alcoholic solution, thio-oxindole forms an 
additive compound, S<^^>OH-0(OH)<q^>NH, crystallising in 


colourless needles, which gradually become red at 135°, m. p. 155—160°. 
The additive compound gives a brown coloration with sulphuric acid, 
and when heated for a short time with glacial acetic acid containing a 
few drops of strong hydrochloric acid, is converted into S'-indoxyl- 

3-thionaphthen-2'-one f which crystallises in 

lustrous, silky, brown needles, m. p. 230°, and may also be obtained by 
the interaction of thio-oxindole or o-thiolphenylacetic acid and isatin 
in the presence of a mixture of glacial acetic and sulphuric acids 
(1: 2) at the ordinary temperature. 

(3')-5': T~Dkhloroindoxyl’%-thima$hih6n~2 , ^M i 

prepared by maintaining a solution of 5 :7-dichloroisatin and thio- 
oxindole in the above acid mixture for three hours at the ordinary 
temperature, crystallises in dark brown needles, m. p. 330°. 

The corresponding dibrom<hie riyative, from 5:7-dibroiiioisatin, forms 
brown needles, m. p. 331°. F. B. 
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The Anthraquinone Series. III. Anthraquinonethiazoles. 
Fkitz TJllmanh and Walthee Junghans (Annalm, 1913, 399, 
345—352).— 2-Phmyl-i : 5-(2': Vyanthraquinomthiazole (formula I), 
*OPh m ' P* ®®1° ( corr *)» yellowish-green needles, 
is obtained by boiling 2-benzylideneamino- 
anthraquinone with sulphur and naphthalene, 
or, better, by heating 1 -chloro-2-aminoanthra- 
quinone with potassium thiobenzoate and 
naphthalene at about 225°. 

%PhmylA : 5-(l' : 2') - anthraquinomthiazole 
260° (corr.), brown needles, and 2 -phenyl* 



(formula 


: 6-(2': 3') -anthrc^uinomthiazol^ O 6 H 4 <^^ ^!^ ^ ^^>0Ph, m. p. 

336—337° (corr.), faintly yellow crystals, are 
prepared by the latter method from 2-bromo- 
1-aminoanthraquinone and 3-bromo-2-amino- 
anthraquinone respectively. The last-mentioned 
thiazole does not possess dyeing properties, 

1:3 -Dibromo- 2 - aminoanthraquinone and 

potassium thiobenzoate react in boiling amyl 
alcohol, the initially-formed thiazole being converted into a thiazole- 
3: Z^distdphidey C 42 H 20 O 4 N 2 S 4 , m. p. about 385°; by a similar method, 
l-chloroanthraquinone is converted into the anthraquinonyl-1 :1'-di¬ 
sulphide, m. p. 359°, obtained by Gattermann from anthraquinonyl-1- 
mercaptan. 0. S. 



Selenodiarylamines. Wilhelm: Cornelius (7 pr. Ckem., 1913, 
[it], 88, 395—408).—The selenium analogues of thiodiphenylamine 
and its derivatives are readily obtained by heating diarylamines with 
selenium dichloride in benzene solution (compare Weizmann and 
Stephen, P., 1913, 29, 196). 

Selenodiphenylamine, NH^Q^^Se, prepared from diphenylamine, 

crystallises in small* lustrous, yellow leaflets, m. p. 195°, which 
become greenish on exposure to air, owing to slight oxidation. Its 
constitution has been established by the formation of carbazole on 
distilling the substance with zinc dust or iron filings. With ferric 
chloride in alcoholic solution, it yields 'an emerald-green coloration. 
When heated #ith methyl iodide in methyl-alcoholic solution, it forms 
a methyl derivative, which crystallises in white needles, m. p. 138—139°, 
and is freed from the accompanying green oxidation product by reduc¬ 
tion with sulphurous acid in alkaline solution. The methyl derivative 
resembles the parent substance in yielding various characteristic 
colorations on treatment with oxidising agents. It forms a yellow 
ra&ro-compound, which is converted by reduction and subsequent 
oxidation with ferric chloride into & red dye. 

When heated with acetic anhydride, selenodiphenylamine forms an 
acetyl derivative, crystallising in white flakes or stout, lustrous, prismatic 
crystals, m. p. 176°, 

On treatment with concentrated nitric acid at 0°, it yields two 
isomeric dmitroedemxydiphmyhniiTies, 0 12 E 7 0 fi K a Se, which are readily 
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separated by taking advantage of the insolubility of the a-isomeride in 
alcohol. The a-isomeride crystallises in clusters of small, light brown 
needles, melts with decomposition, and dissolves in aqueous alkalis and 
ammonia yielding strawberry-red solutions; the white silver and 
mercuric salts are mentioned. On reduction and subsequent oxidation, 

the a-compound gives rise to the selenium 
O analogue of Lauth's. violet, and, therefore 

*g e must have the annexed constitution. 

a/\a The /?-isomeride forms a reddish-brown, 

I | ]~N0 2 crystalline mass, and is converted by suc- 

l A A J cessive reduction and oxidation into a 

reddish-violet dye. When treated with 
dilute nitric acid, selenodiphenylamine 
yields a mononitro-de rivafcive, which, however, could not be separated 
from the accompanying dinitro-derivatives. On reducing the mixture 
of nitro-compounds with tin and hydrochloric acid, aminoselenodiphenyl- 

amine , 6 (N 4 H^ > ^ e> se P arates * n ^ orm stanni* 

chloride. This crystallises in lustrous needles, and, on treatment 
with zinc and hydrochloric acid, yields the zincichloride , crystallising 
in small, broad, transparent needles. The free base is liberated from 
the latter compound by. aqueous sodium hydroxide and crystallises in 
small, white, pearly, lustrous leaflets; the hydrochloride is precipitated 
in white needles by passing hydrogen chloride into a benzene solution 
of the base; the acetyl derivative has m. p. above 330° (decomp.). 

Oxidation of the hydrochloride or zincichloride by means of ferric 
chloride in aqueous solution results in the formation of a dye, which 
is precipitated by the addition of sodium and zinc chlorides in the 

3ST—C 6 H 4 , 

form of its zincichloride, 2 | \ ^SejHgZnOl^ This crystallises in 

very slender, bronze needles* dyes silk light blue to bluish-violet, and, 
on the addition of alkalis to its hot alcoholic solution, yields the free 
base, which forms a crystalline red powder, and is converted by hydrogen 
chloride in ether solution into the hydrochloride . - 
a-Dinitroselenoxydiphenylamine is reduced by stannous chloride and 
hydrochloric acid to diaminosdmodipkenylamwe stannichloride, 

2NH<gj®[jj^j>Se ) H s 8n01 4 ,H 8 0. 

This crystallises in slender, lustrous, yellowish-brown needles, and is 
converted by the addition of zinc to its aqueous solution into the 
zincichloride, which is oxidised by ferric chloride to selenonine, the 
selenium analogue of Lauth’s violet. The latter compound separates 

N-o 6 H 8 (NH 8 K 

in the form of its zincichloride, 2 I \ >Se,H a ZnCL, in very 

NH-0 6 H 8 - X 

slender, felted, reddish-brown needles, having a bronze lustre. The 


dye base, obtained from the zincichloride by the action of aqueous 
sodium hydroxide, crystallises in small bronze needles and forms a 
hydrochloride , which crystallises in long, slender, felted needies, having 
a bronzy*green lustre, and dyes silk turquoise-blue. 
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The selenium analogue of methylene-blue has been prepared by the 
action of hydrogen selenide on jo-nitrosodimethylaniline and subse¬ 
quent oxidation of the resulting compound with ferric chloride in 
hydrochloric acid solution. 

NH^Q^g^Se, prepared by heating 

phenyl-/3-naphthylamine with selenium dichloride in benzene solution, 
crystallises in small, yellow needles, m. p. 176°, and gives & greenish- 
blue coloration with sulphuric acid. 

Selmo-a'dmaphthylamme, NH^2 10 5 6 ^Se, from aa-dinaphthyl- 

amine, forms small, yellow needles, m. p. 176—177°, 

SeUno-fi-dinaphthylamine crystallises from benzene in slender, felted, 
yellowish-green needles, from nitrobenzene in long, pointed prisms, 
m. p. 245°, and from alcohol in tabular crystals. On treatment with 
nitric acid in acetic acid solution, it yields a yellow w&ro-compound. 

JSeknchp-ditolylamine crystallises in yellow, lustrous, broad scales, 
m. p. 240°. F. B. 


New Derivatives of Artemisin and of Santonin. II. Enbico 
Bimini and Tbmistoolb Jona (Atti & Accad. Lincei , 1913, [v], 22, 
n, 28—32, Compare this vol, i, 748).—When artemisin is reduced 
with hydrogen in presence of palladium-black, a-tetrahydroartemisin, 
is obtained. It crystallises in plates, m. p. 192—193°, 
[ag, +49*60° (in 2*671% alcoholic, solution). From the mother-liquor a 
second hydro-derivative, fi-tetrahydroartemisin, CjgH 22 0 4 , m. p. 

165—167°, can be obtained. This substance has [ajj? +65*15° (in 
2*670% alcoholic solution). Both tetrahydroartemisins are stable 
towards Baeyer’s reagent. a-Tetrahy&oartemisimQmicarbazone, 

C 16 H 22 0 8 :CH 8 03V 

decomposes at 245°. fi- Tetrahyd^oartemitimsmicarbazone, 

c 15 h 22 o 8 :oh 8 on 8 , 

decomposes at 257—258°. a- Tetrahydroan'temisinoxiTne, C lft H S2 0 3 !N0H, 
decomposes at 248°. frTetrahydroarimUdiwxime, 

c 16 h 22 o 8 :noh, 

decomposes at 242°. Artemisinoxime yields a-tetrahydroartemisin 
when hydrogenated in presence of palladium-black. When a-tetra: 
hydroartemisin is dissolved in sodium hydroxide and the solution 
acidified with sulphuric acid at a low temperature, a-ietrakydroartemisinic 
add can be extracted with chloroform; it softens and loses water at 
55°, decomposing at 118°, Its sodium salt crystallises in needles. 
fLTetirahydroartemidnic add is similarly prepared, and is much more 
stable. It forms needles, m. p. 218—220° (decomp.), and on titration 
with alkali gives figures agreeing with the composition 

0 14 H 28 0 8 -C0 2 H. B.V.S. 

Action of the Halogens on Artemisin. Enbico Bimini and 
Tmn&TOOLB Jona {Atti B . Accad . Lined, 1913, [v], 22, ii, 71—74. 
Compare preceding abstx&ct).—When a solution of artemisin in glacial 
acetic acid is treated with a solution of hydrogen bromide and bromine 
Jn the same solvent, artemisin dibromidc hydrobromide , C 80 H 87 O 8 Br 8 , is 
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obtained. This unstable oxonium compound, which readily loses 
bromine, forms lustrous, red crystals which decompose at 94°, Under 
slightly different experimental conditions, the compound described is 
accompanied by Tn^obromoartemisin, C 16 H l7 0 4 Br, a stable, yellow 
substance which becomes red at abojut 70° and decomposes at 95°. 

Artemisin di-iodide hydriodide, C s0 H g7 O 8 I 8 , similarly prepared, is a 
brown, crystalline substance, m. p. 118—119° (decomp.). 

By the action of chlorine on a chloroform solution of artemisin at 
15°, a chloroartemisin, 0 1& H 16 0 8 01 S , is obtained, but the preparation is 
uncertain ; the substance crystallises in needles, which decompose at 
212°. When the chlorination is effected at 20°, a crystalline chloro* 
mterrvmn^ |O 16 H 20 O 4 O1 s , is obtained; it decomposes at 133°. 

R. Y. S. 


Identity of Lycorine and Naroissine. Yasuhiko AsAHiNAand Y, 
Sugii {Arch, Phtrnn 1913, 251, 357—360).—The authors have 
examined the base lycorine, which together with a second base 
sekisanine was isolated by Morishima (A., 1899, i, 93) from the bulbs of 
Lycoris radiate. They are of opinion that lycorine, 0, 6 H l7 0 4 lsr, m, p. 
275° (deoomp.), darkening at about 240°, [a]“ -123*7® in alcohol and 
pyridine {hydrochloride, colourless needles, m. p. 217°; picrate , m. p. 

195— 202° [decomp.], yellow leaflets), is identical with the alkaloid 
nardssine, 0 36 H iy 0 4 N, m. p, 266—267°, [a] D -95*8°, colourless prisms 
(hydrochloride, m. p. 198—199°, colourless needles; picrate, m. p. 

196— 199°, yellow leaflets), obtained by Ewins (T., 1910, 97, 2406) 

from the bulbs of Narcissus pseudonmdssus. O, S. 

Formula of apoMorphine Hydrochloride. Yincenzo Paolini 
{Atd ft. Acaad* Lined, 1913, [v], 22, ii, 121—125).—Estimations of 
the water of crystallisation in qpomorpbine hydrochloride from various 
sources all indicate f H g O. The amount of chlorine in the salt is that 
required by the formula C l7 H l7 0 2 N,HCl, |H g O, and the elementary 
analysis of apomorphine gives the composition 0 2 l$r. Dibenzoyl- 
qpomorphine has, in freezing benzene, the composition required by the 
formula C 17 H 1 b N(OBz) 2 . R. Y, S. 

Preparation of Hydrogenised Alkaloids of the Morphine 
Group. Hermann Oldenberg and Babette Oldenberg (D.R.-P. 
260233).-—Alkaloids of the morphine group are readily hydrogenised 
by the action of hydrogen in the presence of colloidal palladium, or a 
metal of the platinum group. Hydromorphine, G^H^OgNjIIgO, fine 
needles, m. p. 155—157°, is obtained when morphine hydrochloride 
(10 parts) in 250 parts of water is shaken with a mixture of colloidal 
palladium (1 part) in 10 parts of water which has been saturated with 
hydrogen; the hydrochloride forms microscopic prisms; the sulphate is 
less readily obtained in crystalline form; it gives the colour reactions 
of Frohde, Husemann, and Marquis. 

ffydrocodeme, rhombic crystals, m, p. 62—63°, has also 1 mol. water 
of crystallisation and gives Frohde’s and Hesse’s colour reactions. 

Tetratydrothebame, C 19 H 2B 0 8 N, is prepared from thebaine and 
responds to Fr’ohde’s and Erdmann’s reagents; the hydrochloride farms 
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prisms; the hydrogm tartrate is obtained by the reduction of thebaine 
hydrogen tartrate* 

The therapeutic action of these compounds is also discussed, 
j . F.M.G.M 

Berberine. II. Berberrubine. Georg Freriohs and P. Stoepel 
{Arch Phwm.i 1913, 251, 321—339).—Berberrubine is best obtained 
by heating well dried berberine chloride at about 190° in a slow 
current of carbon dioxide. There can be little doubt that anhy¬ 
drous berberrubine contains 
£xx the annexed group. Since 

2 it is readily converted into 

1 berberine iodide by treat¬ 

ment with methyl iodide, 
other alkyl haloids may be expected to produce homologous berberines. 
Thus a large excess of ethyl iodide on the water-bath converts 
berberrubine into ethylberb&rrubine iodide (Jiomoberlerme iodide ), 
OgjHjoO.NI, yellow or yellowish-brown needles, which reacts with 
boiling alcoholic i^/2-potassium hydroxide and acetone to form ethylber- 
berruHneacetone , C 24 H 25 0 6 N, m. p. 159°, from which the salts of ethyl- 
berberrubine are obtained by heating with dilute acids; the chloride , 
O 2 iH 20 O 4 N01,2H 2 0, is described. 

By boiling with dilute acetic and sulphuric acids and zinc and 
a little platinum, ethylberberrubine chloride is reduced and yields, 
after basification with aqueous ammonia, ethyltetrahydroberberruMne, 
O a Hs»°* N » m p, 129°, faintly yellow crystals, which resembles tetra- 
hydroberberine throughout. 

Berberrubine* reacts additively, not only with alkyl haloids, but also 
with other organic halogen compounds. Ethyl bromoacetate and 
alcohol on the water-bath convert it into the bromide of ethyl her - 
berrubineacetate, CggH^OgNBr, yellow crystals, which is converted by 
digestion with silver oxide and hot water into berbemMneacetic add , 
C 21 H 17 0 6 N,5H s 0 ; a hot aqueous solution of the latter is converted 
into the hydrochloride , C 21 H 17 0 6 N,HC1,2H 2 0, yellow "crystals, by 
JV-hydrochloric add. 

In a similar manner, berberrubine and ethyl a-bromopropionate 
yield the bromide of ethyl berberrubinepropionate , O^H^OgNBr, yellow 
needles, from which berberrubineprapiomc acid , G S2 H 19 0 6 N,2BL0, 
yellow needles, is obtained ; the hydrochloride of the latter also 
crystallises in yellow needles. Berberrubine does not react with ethyl 
/?-iodopropionate. 

Berberrubine, unlike berberine, is attacked by oxidising agents 
most readily in its methoxylated benzene 
; nucleus. By treatment with hot 25% nitric 
add it yields two crystalline substances, 
berberrubinone and berberrubinic acid, both 
of which are obtained in the form of 
nitrates. Berberrubinone nitrate (annexed 
formula) forms dark green, almost black, 
crystals, which are deep red by transmitted 
light, is converted into a sulphate (or mixture 
of normal and hydrogen sulphates), dark 
green crystals, by hot dilute sulphuric acid, 


O—CB 



01fa VAoH^\o H 
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and by treatment with boiling dilute sulphuric acid and 30% sodium 
hydrogen sulphite is reduced to the sulphate of the corresponding 
quinol, berberrubinol sulphate , a yellow substance. From the hot 
solution of the latter, saturated sodium hydrogen carbonate liberates 
berberrubinol, C 18 H 13 0 4 N,3H 2 0, an amorphous, dark red powder. 

Anhydrous berberrubinol is a phenol- 
0~CH 2 betaine, and is therefore a completely 
demethylated berberine; it is not 
f |j identical with Perkin's berberoline, 

nn Tr.nffTTT/^/ v/ which has the same composition. 
OU 2 ±±*u || | i Berberrubimo add nitrate (annexed 

Jd ' 2 formula) and the corresponding 

I OH 2 chloride, C 18 H 14 0 6 NC1, form golden- 
SO yellow crystals, and are decomposed 

3 by water with the formation or her- 

berrubinic acid, an amorphous, yellow substance, which is probably a 
betaine; it has not been obtained entirely free from the nitrate or 
chloride. 




A hot aqueous solution of berberrubine is converted by sodium 
hypochlorite into chloroberberrubine , C 19 H U 0 4 NC1, reddish-brown 
needles, which forms a chloride^ 0 19 H 15 0 4 lSrCl 2 ,3 H 2 0, orange-yellow 
crystals. Chloroberberrubine certainly contains the chlorine atom in 
the methoxylated benzene nucleus (probably in the meta-position to 
the methoxy-group), because by the prolonged action of sodium hypo¬ 
chlorite it is converted into the lactam chloride , 


NC1-CO—c*oh:c-o. OTT 
oh 2 -ch 2 «o*oh:c-ck 

xn, p. 114°, colourless needles, of w-aminoethylpiperonylcarboxylic acid; 
the lactam-chloride, which can also be obtained by the action of 
sodium hypochlorite on berberine chloride or bromoberberrubine in hot 


aqueous solution, is converted into Perkin's lactam, m. p. 181°, by 
treatment with hot aqueous sodium sulphite. 

Chloroberberrubine is reduced to cMorotetrahydroberberrubine, 
G 19 H 18 0 4 N01, m. p. 142°, colourless crystals (hydrochloride, white, 
crystalline powder), by zinc and platinum and hot dilute acetic and 
sulphuric acids, and reacts with methyl iodide at 100° to form chloro - 
berberine iodide , O^H^O^CU; the latter, which resembles berberine 
iodide in its behaviour, reacts with alcoholic iT/2-potassium hydroxide 
and acetone to form oMoroberberineacetom, O^HggOgNOl, m. p. 171°, 
yellow crystals. The following substances are obtained by methods 
similar to the preceding: brovnoberb&rubim, (J 19 Hi 4 0 4 NBr, reddish- 
brown needles, and its chloride, C 19 H 15 0 4 NCIBr,3EC 2 0, yellow crystals; 

C 19 H ls 0 4 NBr, m. p. 145°, colourless 
crystals; bromoberberine iodide , C 20 EC 18 O 4 NBrI, golden-yellow leaflets, 
and bromoberberine acetone , C^H^OgNBr, m.p.,15 3°, yellow crystals. 

0. S. 


Preparation of Hydraetinine from Berberine. Emmaoteii 
Merck (D.R.-P. 259873. Compare Voss, A., 1910, i, 415; Freund, A., 
1912, i, 383, 487).—Phenyltetrahydroberberlne (m. p, 222°) when 
digested with methyl iodide furnishes a methiod&de, m. p. 243°. 
Phenyldihydroberberine on electrolytic reduction gives rise to two 
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stereoisomeric phenylfcetrahydroberberines with m. p.’s 222® and 
202—204°; these can be separated by fractional crystallisation of 
their sulphates; the methiodide of the isomeride (m. p. 202—204^) has 
m. p. 247°. 

When either of the foregoing phenyltetrahydroberberines is digested 
with silver chloride, and subsequently reduced with sodium amalgam, it 
yields a ba8e 9 CJ 27 H g9 0 4 N, m. p. 112—113° (the hydriodide has m. p. 
218°), which on oxidation gives rise to hydrastinine. F. M, G, M; 

Reactions of the Formamidines. IV. Frank Burnett Dains, 
O. O. Mallbis, and J. T. Meters (/. Amer. Ghm . Soc., 1913, 35, 
970—976. Compare this vol., i, 1086).—The previous investigations 
have indicated that the general reaction of formamidines with 
compounds containing methylene hydrogen may be formulated: 

ch 2 xy+xr:ch-nhr=cxy:oh-nhr+nh 2 r. 

If Y is a carbethoxy-group the amine produced can react with it to 
give an amide and an alcohol. The occurrence of the second reaction 
is more marked the higher the temperature. 

p-Aminophenylbenzyl ether^hydrochloride, m p. 222—223°; benzoyl 
derivative, m. p. 226—227°; bmzylidene derivative, colourless leaflets, 
m. p. 118°; anisylidene derivative, m. p. 150°) when warmed with 
ethyl orthoformate readily enters into reaction, producing cti-pbmzyl~ 
oxydiphenylformamidinei C^^'CsH^ICH'NH'OgH^OCyHy, colour¬ 
less crystals, m. p, 163°; hydrochloride, m. p. 261°; picrate, m, p. 209°. 
When heated with ethyl cyanoacetate at 120—130°, the formamidine 
reacts, producing aminophenylbenzyl ether and ethyl a-cyano-fi-p-bmzyl- 
oxycmilinoacrylate, 0H 2 Ph*O*0 6 H 4 *NH*OHIC(CN)*C0 2 Et, brown 
crystals, m. p. 120°. The formamidine reacts in the usual manner 
with ethyl malonate, giving ethyl yybenzyloxyantiiiKmethyUmmalonate- 
p-bmzyloxycmilide, colourless crystals, m. p, 131°, as with ethyl 
malonate the molecule of amine produced in the first stage of the 
reaction is always found to enter into amide formation. Ethyl aceto- 
acetate with the formamidine yields products of both the first and second 
stages of the reaction, giving ethyl ^bmzyloxyanilinormihyhneaceto- 
acetate, OH a Ph*O*C 6 H 4 *NH*CHICAc^0O 2 Et, a pale yellow substance; 
m. p. 95°, together with p-benzyloxyanilinomethyleneacetoaceto- 
p-benzyloxyanilide, fine, yellow needles, m. p. 164°. 

As was to be expected from experiments with other formamidines, 
phenylmethylpyrazolone readily reacts with di-p-benzyloxydiphenyl- 
forxnamidme, giving IphmylA^-bmzyloxyanilinormthylen^d-rnethyl- 
S-pyrazolonC) red needles, m. p. 181®* ■. 

When ethyl orbhoformate is heated with p-aminodimethylaniline at 
126° for two hours, dv-pdimethylaminodiphenylformamidine, m. p. 167®, 
is obtained^ which gives, a yellow monohydrccMoride, m. p. 233®, a 
dihydrockloride and a colourless tvHhydrochlot'ide, m. p. 193°; picrate, 
m. p. 172°, The formamidine reacts with ethyl malonate, yielding 

with ethyl cyanoacetate giving ethyl a-cyano -/3-p- dim^thylammoanilmo- 
\ acr^^e,NMaj*0 6 H 4 *NH*CH^C(ON)*00 2 Et,colourle8sneedles,m.p. 134®. 

( When heated with ethyl acetoacetate the amidine produced phenylene- 
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dimethyldiaraine and ^-dimethylmiinoanttiThoniethyleneacetoaceio-v-di- 
methylaminoomilide , NMe 2 *C 6 H 4 *N‘H*0HICAc , 00*NH*0 6 H 4 *NMe 2 , 
m, p. 178°, together with a little ethyl diimthylamimmUmomethylene - 
acetoacetate , m. p. 88°. 

Di-p-iododiphenylformamidirie, C 5 H 4 I * NOH *NH * C^H 4 I, colourless 
needles, m. p. 175°, is easily obtained by the combination of jp-iodo- 
aniline and ethyl orthoformate at water-bath temperature; hydro - 
chloride , m. p. 249°; picrate, dark yellow crystals, mu p. *226°. With 
ethyl cyanoacetate at 125°, it produces ethyl a-cyano-fi-piodoanilino- 
acrylate, brown needles, m. p. 154°, whilst with ethyl malonate 
ethyl piodoanUmomethylemrn^onate-i^iodoaniMde, 

O 6 H 4 I-NH-OH:C(CO s Et)-0O-NH-O 6 H 4 I, 
colourless crystals, m. p. 176°, is obtained. With ethyl acetoacetate 
the products are iodoaniline, ethyl p ^odoanilinomethyleneacetoacetate,, 
0 6 H 4 I-J7H-CH:OAc-CO gEt, colourless crystals, m. p. 96°, and p -iodo- 
cmiUnomethylemacetoaceto-ip-iodoanilide, m. p. 184°. The formamidine 
also reacts with acetylacetone, producing p-iodoamliiwmethyleneacetyl - 
acetone , CAe a IOH*Nfl-O e B[ 4 I, pale yellow needles, m. p. 180°, whilst 
with benzylidenemethylisooxazolone at 140°, d-Tnetliyl-i-p-iodoanilino- 
NIOMe 

methylene-5-isooxazolone, ^ ^>OIOH - NH*O e H 4 I, yellow crystals, 


m. p. 208°, is obtained. The benzylidene derivative, m. p. 85°, and 
anisylidene derivative, colourless needles, m. p. 151°, of p-iodoaniline 
were also prepared. 

5-Iodo-o-toluidine (acetyl derivative, m. p. 176°, reacts quantitatively 
with bromine in chloroform solution producing 5-bromoaeeto-o-toluidide, 
m. p. 158—159 a j benzylidene derivative, colourless needles, m. p 55°) 
also reacts with ethyl orthoformate, giving di-foododi-o-tolylform- 
amidine, O fi H 8 MeI*NIOH # NH*C 6 H g MeI, needles, m. p. 169°; hydro - 
chloride, m. p. 254°. This formamidine shows the usual behaviour 
towards compounds containing the methylene group, for example, 
with ethyl acetoacetate it forms ethyl S-iodo^toluidinomethyleneaceto- 
acetate , m. p. 137—138°, and 54odo~odoluidinomethyletoeacitoaceto-5- 
iodo-o-toluidide, silky needles, m. p. 238°. With ethyl cyanoacetate 
and malonate the reaction products are ethyl 5 -iodo-a-eyanoo-toluidino- 
acrylate, m. p. 207°, and ethyl Q-iodo-o-ioluidinomethylenemcdonate- 
54odo<rtolmdide, m. p. 201°. At 120° with benzylidenemethyl&o- 
oxazolone the formamidine gives rise to 3 -7nethyh4riodotoluidmo- 
rmifoylem-bABQQxazolcme, needles, m. p. 209°. D. F. T. 


Preparation of Carbazolemonosulphonic Acids and their 

9- Alkyl Derivatives. Leopold Oassella & Co. (D.B.-P. 260898. 
Compare this vol., i, 516).—When carbazole (17 parts) is dissolved in 

10— 15 parts of hot nitrobenzene and cooled to 0° (when part of the 
carbazole separates), treated with chlorosulphonic acid (12 parts), and 
the temperature subsequently allowed to rise to 20°, it furnishes 
carbazolmdphonic acid , which is isolated in the form of its sodium salt, 
colourless, glistening leaflets; the btmwn salt, glistening scales, is more 
sparingly soluble. This compound condenses with jo-nitrosophenol in 
concentrated sulphuric acid solution to furnish soluble blue dyes 
containing sulphur. 
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9-Ethylcarbazolesulphonic acid can also be prepared in quantitative 
yield by this method. F. M. Or. M. 

[Preparation of 9-Ethylcarbazole-3:6-diphthaloylio Acid.] 
Leopold Cassella & Co. (D.R.-P. 261495. Compare A., 1911, i, 567). 
—9-Ethylcarbazole reacts with phthalic anhydride and aluminium 
chloride in nitrobenzene solution, yielding §-ethylcarbazole-3: G-di- 

,****. 

\/ \NEt/ 


00 2 H*C a H 4 'C0| 


and this when heated with concentrated sulphuric acid at 100—105° 
during five hours gives rise to 2:3:6 •.7-diphthaloyl-9-ethylcarbazole, 

o 6 H 4 :oA<(fV- ^>c 2 o 2 :c 6 h 4 . 

F. M. a M. 


Catalytic Decomposition of Acetonylacetonephenylhydr- 
azone. Alexander E. Arbuzov and 2ST. E. Chruoki (/. Russ. Phys. 
Ckem. &>c.,;1913,46,699).—Catalytic decomposition of acetonylacetone- 
phenylhydrazone at 180—190° in presence of cuprous chloride yields 
ammonia, dimethylaminophenylpyrrole, benzene and aniline, the last 
two products probably arising from the decomposition of a little 
admixed phenylhydrazine. T. H. P f 


Catalytic Decomposition of Methyl Propyl Ketonephehyl- 
hydrazone. Alexander E. Arbuzov and A. P. Friauf (/, Russ. 
Phys. Chem , Soc., 1913, 46, 694—696).—Catalytic decomposition of 
methyl propyl ketonephenylhydrazone at 185—210° in presence of 
cuprous chloride yields, as principal product,, propylindole, C„H 18 lSr, 
which is an almost odourless, pale yellow liquid, b, p. 155—156°/9 mm M 
and forms a picrate, C i7 H 16 0 7 ^4j *»• P- 148—149°. Small proportions 
of secondary gaseous and liquid products also result from the decom¬ 
position. T. H. Pa 

Catalytic Decomposition of Dipropyl Ketonephenyl¬ 
hydrazone. Alexander E. Arbuzov and K E. Vagner (/. Russ. 
Phys . Chem. Soc., 1913, 46, 697—699).—Catalytic decomposition of 
dipropyl ketonephenylhydrazone at 175—235° in presence of cuprous 
chloride yields principally §-eihyl-2-propyli7idole, C ig H l7 N, which 
crystallises in unstable, colourless plates, m. p. 45*5°, and forms a 
p%er<tie t C 13 H l7 N,C 6 H 8 0 7 N 5 , m. p. 117*5° Other products, including 
aniline, are formed in small proportions. T, H, P. 

Syntheses in the Indole Group. V. Syntheses of JIT- and 
{7-Substituted Derivatives of Scatole and Methylketole. 
Bebnabdo Oddo (Gazzetta, 1913, 43, ii, 190—211. Compare A., 
1912, i, 649; this voL, i, 755).—3-Acetyl-2-methylindole can be 
obtained in 86% yield by the action of acetyl chloride on the magnesium 
derivative of 2-methylindole (ioo. tit.). Its hydrochloride , 

OnHnO^HCl, 
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was also prepared. The aurichloride , C n H u ON,HCl,Au01 8t becomes 
brown at about 135°, melting at 158° (decomp.). The platimchloride, 
(0nH u 0N } H01) 2 Pt0L, blackens above 170°, melting at 195° (decomp.). 
The hydrochloric acid solution of the ketone gives precipitates with 
phosphotungstic acid, potassium cadmium iodide, potassium bismuth 
iodide, and potassium dichromate. 

.CMe 

1 -Acetyfocatole, C 6 H 4 <^ >OH, is obtained by the action of acetyl 
\NAc 

chloride on the magnesium derivative of scatole, a low temperature 
being maintained with ice. It forms colourless needles, m. p. 68°, and 
has about the normal molecular weight in freezing benzene. Its con* 
stitution is shown by its yielding scatole when treated with alcoholic 
potassium hydroxide, and by the fact that it gives no precipitate with 
silver nitrate. In the preparation of 1-acetylscatole, a substance crys¬ 
tallising in needles of m. p. 146° is also obtained. 

2- Acetylscatole is obtained when the above reaction is effected at 
the temperature of the water-bath. Its hydrochloride has the composi¬ 
tion (CnHjjON^HOl, and its solution gives precipitates with phospho- 
tungstic acid, potassium bismuth iodide, potassium dichromate, and 
gold chloride. The platinichloride has the composition 

(O^^HOl^PtOl,, 

The action of propionyl chloride on the magnesium derivative of 
scatole yields both propionylmethylindoles, which can be separated by 
distillation with steam. l-Fropionylecatole, G 12 H ls ON, has m. p. 45°. 
^Propionylscatole, has m. p. 161°, and when fused with 

potassium hydroxide yields indole-3-carboxylic acid. 3 -Propionyl- 
2~methyHndole t C 12 H I8 OH, is obtained from propionyl chloride and the 
magnesium derivative of methylketole; it forms colourless crystals, 
m. p. 194°, and has about half the calculated molecular weight in 
freezing phenylhydrazine (K for phenylhydrazine is 58 , 59). Oxidation 
of the substance with potassium permanganate yields aeetyl-o-amino- 
benzoic acid. 

3- Butyryl-2-methylindol8, C ls H 16 OJST, is prepared by the action of 
butyryl chloride on the magnesium derivative of methylketole; it is a 
white, crystalline substance, m. p. 157——158°, and tends to become 
yellow when exposed to the air. 

3-Benzoyl-2-methylindole, C 16 H 18 ON (from benzoyl chloride and the 
magnesium derivative of methylketole), forms colourless needles, m. p. 
181°. When the reaction is effected at a low temperature, traces of a 
substance of m. p. 81° are produced, which is probably the 1-derivative. 

B. Y. & 


Condensation of Aldehydes with Y-Mono-aubstituted 
^-Diamines. Bichabd SchlOgl (J. pr. Chem. f 1913, [ii], 88, 
251—256).—An account of the preparation of a number of anils by 
the condensation of acetyl-p-phenylenediamine, ^amino-oxanilic add, 
and jo-aminophenylglycine with aromatic aldehydes. 

The salicyUdene f cmncmylidene (m,p. 120°), Z:4rdihyd^oxybenzylid&m y 
vmiUidem > and furfwryUdme (m. p. 135°) derivatives of gamine- 
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phenylglycine are prepared by warming the glycine with an alcoholic 
solution of the corresponding aldehyde. 

The lenzylidene derivative of ^-aminophenyloxamic acid is obtained 
in the form of its hydrochloride^ C 15 H 1S 0 S N 2 C1, m. p. 180°, by heating 
an alcoholic suspension of the oxamic acid with benzaldehyde and 
hydrochloric acid. 

The following compounds were prepared in a similar manner; the 
hydrochlorides of the vcmillidene (m. p. 170 6 ), cinnaihyUdem (m. p. 
125°), and fwrfwrylidem (m. p. 130°) derivatives of ^aminophenyl- 
oxamic acid, and the hydrochlorides of the bmzylidem (m. p; 165°), 
wmillidme (m, p. 208°), and dmamylidem (m. p. 195°) derivatives of 
acetyl-^-phenylenediamine. 

lie condensation product from acetaldehyde and p-aminophenyl- 
glycine forms a dark brown powder (decomp. 280°), insoluble in the 
ordinary solvents; attempts to effect a condensation of acetyl-p- 
phenylenediamine and p-aminophenylglycine with foimaldehyde and 
acetaldehyde were unsuccessful. 

All the derivatives mentioned above are readily resolved by boiling 
with water or alkali hydroxides into their components, and on account 
of the presence of the azomethine group, are coloured, those of 
p-aminophenylglycine being red. F, B. 

Hydrazones. Luigi Vecchiotti (Atti R. Accad . Limei, 1913 r 
[v], 22, ii, 75—76).—Many nitrohydrazones exist in red and in 
yellow modifications. The present paper gives a list of these 
compounds and the forms observed in each instance. B* Y. S. 

Extractives of Muscle. XIY. - Carnosine and Carnosine 
Nitrate, Wladimir Gulewitsch (Zeitedh. physiol . Ch&m., 1913, 87, 
1—11. , Compare A., 1900, i, 516; 1905, i, 726; 1906, i, 627; 1907, 
,i, 264, 436).—The purification of carnosine nitrate and carnosine is 
described. The nitrate crystallises in large, stellate aggregates of 
needles, m. p, 219° (decomp.), [a] D +23-3° in &% solution. The 
rotatory power increases slightly on dilution; it falls to about half its 
value in presence of nitric acid. 

Carnosine crystallises in large, colourless needles, which unite to 
rosettes and cauliflower-like aggregates, m. p. 246—250° (decomp,). 
It has an insipid taste, and is strongly alkaline. It has [a]j> -{*21°, 
independently of the concentration. No racemisation takes place in 
preparing it from the nitrate. E. F. A, 

Preparation of Chloro- and Bromo-substitution Products of 
In&ophends and Indophenolic Substances or their Leuco- 
derivatives. Babische Axilin- <fc Soba-Fabbik (D.B.-P. 260328 and 
260329),—The action of jp-nitrosophenol on carbazoles has previously 
been, studied (A., 1906, i, 890; 1911, i, 1025), and halogen derivatives 
of these compounds have now been prepared. 

When 4nlimethylamuio-4 , -hydroxydiphenylainine (230 parts) dis¬ 
solved in concentrated hydrochloric acid (1700 parts) is treated at 
10r-W with 150 parts of chlorine, it furnishes a dicMoroA-dmethyl* 

" *win<^~hffitbs^diph6nyhmine hydrochloride in quantitative yield 
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Which on oxidation gives rise to the corresponding indophenol. Com¬ 
pounds obtained by the action of chlorine on an o-dichlorobenzene 
solution of the following substances, and their oxidation products are 
described : from p : nitrosophenol with carbazole and the leuco-compound 
of the same; from jc-nitrosophenol with iV-methyl- oriV-ethyl-carbazole 
and their leuco-compounds. 

f II. describes the preparation of the corresponding bromo-derivatives; 
in this case the reaction is carried out in o-dichlorobenzene solution. 

F. M. a M. 

Constitution of Anilopyrine. Lino Metello Zampolli (Boll, 
chim. farm., 1913,52,502—504).—Polemical. A reply to Comanducci 
(this vol., i, 903). R. Y. S. 

Preparation of Bed Condensation Products from Indigotin, 
its Homologues, and Substitution Products. Gesellsohaft pOr 
Ohemisohe Industrie in Basel (D.R.-P. 260243. Compare this vol., 
i, 763).—The action of phenylacetyl chloride on indigotin yields the red, 
crystalline compounds I or II, according to the conditions of the 
experiment: 

G a H 4 <__ 

CHJPh-CO <Jph-($0 

(I.) (II.) 

Analogous compounds prepared from tetrabromoindigotin are also 
described, which are of a somewhat bluer shade. P. M. G. M. 

Benzoylation of Benziminazoles. Ludwig Wolff (Annalen, 
1913, 399, 297—309).—The reaction described by Bamberger and 
BerI4, in which secondary benziminazoles yield dibenzoyl-o-phenylene- 
diamine and a fatty acid by treatment with benzoyl chloride and 
aqueous sodium hydroxide, is explained by the author's experiments on 
the benzoylation of secondary or tertiary benziminazoles. He finds 
that secondary benziminazoles yield a benzoyl derivative. This 
benzoyl derivative or, in the case of a tertiary compound, the benzimin- 
azole itself forms an additive compound with benzoic acid, which 

probably has the constitution , and is decomposed 

by the alkali, yielding benzoylated o-phenylenediamines and a fatty 
acid. 

[With R, GrAn and F. Kolasius.]— 'The benziminazoles are treated 
with benzoyl chloride (2 .or 4 mols.) and 10% sodium hydroxide. (4 or 6 
mols.). The precipitate is treated with ether, whereby the benzoyl 
derivative and oily products are dissolved; the residue is separated by 
chloroform into the acylphenylenediamine and dlbenzoyi-o-pheaylenedi- 
amine. 

Benziminazole yields l-benzoylbenziminazole (in very small 
amount), dibenzoyl-o-phenylenediamine, and dibenzoylformyl-o-phmyhm- 
diamine , NHBz*0 6 H 4 *NBz'CH0, m, p. 155—156°, needles, which is 
converted into formic acid and dibenzoyl-o-phenylenedlamine by boiling 

VOL. 01V. i. ie 


(pO-CH 2 Ph 


nn> o:o <-N>°eH 4 0 6 H 4 <p>C: C<£>C 6 H 4 
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with alcohol, hydrochloric acid, or sodium hydroxide, and yields, by 
beating at 180—200°, carbon monoxide, benzoic acid, dibenzoyl-o- 
phenylenediamine, and 1-benzoylbenziminazole. 

2-Methylbenziminazole yields l-bmzoyl-2-methylb$n&iniinc6Zole 



m. p. 86°, long needles, dibenzoyl-o-phenylenediamine, and dibenzoyl - 
acetyto-phenyUnediamine, NHBz t C 6 H 4 *NBzAc, m. p. 154°, prisms, 
which is converted into acetic add and dibenzoyl-o-phenylenediamine 
by alcoholic hydrochloric acid or sodium hydroxide. 2-Ethylbenz- 
iminazole yields similar products ; l-benzoyl^ethylbenzimimzole, 
colourless plates, has m. p. 89°, whilst dibenzoylpi'opimyl-Q-phenylem- 
diamine, m. p. 124°, yields propionic acid and dibenzoyl-o-phenylene¬ 
diamine by treatment with sodium hydroxide or hydrochloric acid. 

, m. p. 45°, colour¬ 
less plates {hydrochloride, 0 15 H U N 2 ,HC1,H 2 ^> prisms), is prepared by 
warming o-aminodiphenylamine with propionic anhydride and treating 
the resulting o^'opionylmdnodiphmylomme, C 16 H 16 05S' 2 , m. p. 144°, 
needles, with 10% hydrochloric acid; by treating the solution with 
sodium carbonate the benziminazole is precipitated. By the action 
of benzoyl chloride and 10% sodium hydroxide at 50°, it yields an oil and 
prc^onyl-o-bmzoylamiTiodiphenylamine, NHBz*C 6 H 4 *NPh*COEt t m. p. 
157°, plates,, which is converted by warm alcoholic potassium hydroxide 
into propionic add and o-benzoylaminodiphenylamine. 

By treatment with benzoyl chloride and 10% sodium hydroxide at 
50 — 60 °, l-phenyl-2-methylbenziminazole yields acetyl-o-bmzoylamino- 
diphmylamim , NHBz:C«H 4 *NPbAe, m. p. 122° (which is decomposed 
into acetie acid and o-benzoylaminodiphenylamine by hot alcoholic 
sodium hydroxide), a substance, C^B 20 O^ 2i m. p, 165°, needles, and an 
oil which yields the substance, m. p* 165°, by further benzoylation. 

The substance, m. p. 165°, is possibly O 0 H 4 <^^^O*OBLldPh*OBz, 

since it does nob develop a coloration with ferric chloride, and is con¬ 
verted in hot alcoholic solution, by elimination of a benzoyl group, 
into 1 -phenyl’2 - pkenacyl bmziminazole t 

C 6 H,<^>0-0H s -C0Ph, 

m. p. 119°, large plates or prisms. The latter develops a green 
coloration with ferric chloride, yields the substance, m. p. 165°, by 
benzoylation, and forms a hydrochloride , m. p. 240—245° (decomp,)/ 
eemicarbazone, m. p. 202°, colourless prisms, and phenylhydrazone, m. p. 
164°, colourless prisms, 0. S. 

Pyrimidines. LXIII. A New Method of Synthesising 
Uramils and Thiouramils. Treat B. Johnson and Norman A* 
Shephard (/. dmer. Chem. Soc 1913, 35, 994—1007).—Ethyl 
phtbaliminqmalonate reacts with thiocarbamide in waim alcoholic 
solution containing sodium ethoxide, the product being 2-thiouramil, 

which is probably formed by the hydrolysis 
of a previous condensation product; thiouramil when warmed with 
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sodium hydroxide solution undergoes hydrolysis, giving a substance, 
possibly amimthiomcdonuric acid , NH 2 , 0 S*NH* 00 *CH(NH 2 ) # C 0 2 II. 

Ethyl j3-phthaliminoethylmalonate also condenses with thiocarbamide 
in the presence of sodium ethoxide in hot alcoholic solution, forming 
24hio-5-/3-phthaUminoelhylbarbituric add , 

cs <nh‘co> ch,oh ®* oh 2' n <oo>°« h «* 

prisms, decomp. 265—270° (sodium salt, bright yellow), which on 
hydrolysis yields 2-thichft-fi-aminoQthylbarbituric add , 

CS <NH-CO> OH ‘ OH 2 ‘ OH s' NH 2 - 

prisms, decomp. 298—300°, together with phthalic acid. If the 
condensation is effected with carbamide in place of thiocarbamide, 
phthalimide and 2:4:6-triketo-5-£-hydroxyethylpyrimidine (5-hydroxy- 

ethylbarbituric acid), OO<^QQ>0H*OH a *OH 2 *OH, a pale yellow 

powder which did not melt below 300°, were obtained. 

Ethyl anilinomalonate also readily reacts with thiocarbamide 
in the presence of sodium ethoxide, giving rise to 2-thio-7-phenyluramil, 

CS <S.§0> CH ' NH ^ orange-coloured prisms, decomp. 250—260°. 

With carbamide, however, a new type of compound was obtained, 
namely, anilinomalonunc add , NH 2 *0O*NH*C0*OH(NHPh)-CO 2 H, 
prismatic crystals, which do not melt below 300°. This substance 
when digested with acetic acid undergoes dehydration to yphenyluramil, 

00 <NH-CO> CH ' NHPh > an insoluble, crystalline powder. Allyl- 

thiocarbamide resembles thiocarbamide in behaving normally with 
ethyl anilinomalonate, and gives 2-thio-7-phenyl -1 -aUyltvramil, 

CO<g|^: C 0 > N .OH t .OH:Ofl 8 , 

an insoluble powder, m. p. 185—187° (decomp.); sodium salt, brown 
powder. 

When ethyl anilinomalonate is added to an alcoholic solution of 
sodium ethoxide, it gives a sodium derivative, which on the further 
addition of ^-nitrobenzyl chloride reacts with the formation of two 
substances, one of which is insoluble in ether $ the insoluble substance, 
needles or prisms, m. p. 180—182°, is probably 2-$-niProbenzylindoxyl, 

C 6 H 4 <^-g^>OH* CH S *C 6 H 4 • NO a , whilst the soluble substance is ethyl 

p^i^o^zykmUimmadonatej K‘0 2 *0 6 H 4 *OH 3 *C(NHPh)(00 2 Et) 2 , an 
oily which on hydrolysis yields p -ntirobmzylanUintmcdomc acid, prisms 
or leaflets, m. p. 205—210° (decomp.). D. F. T, 

Pyrimidines. LXIV. Synthesis of 4-Methyl-5 -ethyl- 
cytosine. Treat B. Johnson and George C. Bailey (J. Amer , Cham. 
Soc., 1913, 35, 1007—1014).—The paper commences with a summary 

of the alkyl derivatives of cytosine, which 

have been prepared in the same laboratory. 

When warmed together in sodium ethoxide solution, ethyl ethyl- 
acetoacetate and thiocarbamide react normally, giving the colourless 

4 e 2 
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sodium salt of 2-thioA-methyl-b-ethyl-l : 2:3: 64etrahydro-§-pip'imiclom, 

the free substance forming colourless prisms, 

m. p. 212 °; alkylation is effected when the alcoholic solution of the 
sodium salt is treated with an alkyl haloid, for example, benzyl chloride 
gives rise to 2-benzylthiol-±-methyl-5-ethylA : G-dikydro-ft-pyrimidone, 
blocks, m. p. 160°, whilst ethyl bromide yields 2-ethylthiol-4:-methyl- 
5-ethyl-l : $-dihydro-$-pyrimidone f colourless crystals, m, p. 188°. The 
last-named derivative is converted by a molecular proportion of 
phosphorus pentaehloride at 100 ° into §-chloro-2-ethyUhiol-4?-methyl- 
5-ethylpyrimidim, b. p. 177—180°/21—23 mm., which is stable in 
contact with water, but is decomposed by warm alcohol, and also reacts 
with strong alcoholic ammonia at 140—150°, yielding §-amiino-%-ethyl- 

ihid-4:-methyl-5-etkylpyrimidirie, stoufcblocks, 

m. p. 89—91°. Both tbe benzylthiol- and the ethylthiol-substituted 
pyrimidines described above are converted by hydrolysis with acids 

into 4-methyl-5-ethyluracil, CO<C^^. 0 ^^C!Et, the yield being 

quantitative when the ethylthiol compound is heated with a boiling 
aqueous solution of chloroacetic acid. The same uracil derivative 
is obtained in the action of chloroacetic acid on the parent substance, 
2-thio-4-methyl-5-ethyl-l: 2 :3: 6 -tetrahydro- 6 -pyrimidone. 

2-Etbylthiol4-metbyl-5-ethyl-l: 6-dihydro-6-pyrimidone, when heated 
with aniline at 100° and with alcoholic ammonia at 150—160°, eliminates 
the thiol group with formation respectively of 2 -anilino-i-methyh 

5-ethyl 1:6 -dihydra-ft-pyrimidone, ONHPh<^^^^0Eb, m. p. 195°, 

and %aminoA-melhyl-5-etliyl-\ : §-dihydro- 6 -pyrimidone^ prisms, to. p. 
281—282° (decomp.) ; hydrobromide, needles, m. p. 160—175°, accord¬ 
ing to rate of heating; hydrochloride, m. p. 115°, crystallises with 
one HgO. 

Boiling hydrochloric acid converts 6-amino-2-ethylftMoJ-4-methyl* 
5-ethylpyrimidine into B-amino-4?-methyl~5 -ethyls : Z-dihydro-%-pyr~ 

imidone (mthylelhylcytosine), > OEt, blocks or rect¬ 

angular prisms, m. p. 295° (decomp.), which is obtained first as the 
hydrochloride, a colourless powder, decomp, at 125°; the hydrobromide, 
blocks, decomp, near 260°; the picrate, needles, mercurichloride, 

, phospkotwngstate, and potassio-bismutha-iodide were also prepared. 

The sodium salt of 2-'thio-4-methyluracil reacts with diphenylmethyl 
bromide in alcoholic solution with formation of 2 -diphenylmethylthiol- 

A-mxthyl-l : 6 -dihydro-6-pyrimidone, m. p. 

214°, in small yield. D. F, T, 

Hydantoins. XXIII. Synthesis of 2-Thiohydantoins from 
Acyl Derivatives of or Amino-acids. Treat B. J ohnson and Walter 
M. Scott (J, Amer, Chem, 8oc 1913, 35, 1130—1136. Compare 
Johnson, A., 1912, i, 390; Johnson and Nicolet, A., 1912, i, 53, etc.). 

—The reaction between ammonium thiocyanate and an acyl derivative 

ft 
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of an a-araino-acid in acetic anhydride solution appears to be a general 
one, but the only j8-amino-acid examined merely underwent acetylation 
without any subsequent reaction with tbe thiocyanate. 

o-CarbOxybenzoylaminoacetic acid, OO2H•0gH 4 *CO•NH # 0JI 2 •0O 3 H , , 
obtained by the hydrolysis of ethyl phthalylaminoaeetate, when heated 
by steam for twenty minutes with a 1£ molecular proportion of 
ammonium thiocyanate in 5—7 parts by weight of acetic anhydride, 
gave 2-thiohydantoin, m. p. 225—227°, phthalylaminoacetic acid, m. p. 
192—193°, and pbthalic acid. This was the only case in which the 
acylhydantoin could not be isolated, although the results indicate that 
it must have been an intermediate product of the reaction. 

jo-Methoxyhippuric acid with ammonium thiocyanate in acetic 
anhydride solution gave d-p-metkoxybinzoyl-2-thiohydantoin, 

NH-CS> N ' C0 ' C « H4 '° Me ’ 


pale yellow prisms, m. p, 166°, whilst wi-nitrohippuric acid yielded 
Z-m-nitrob6nzoyl-2-thiohydam.toin i m. p. 198—199°. 
Benzenesulphonylaminoacetic acid in an analogous manner gave rise 

00*00 

to Z-benzenesulphmy^jhiohydcmtoin, • S0 2 Ph, colourless 

needles, m. p. 210—211° (decomp,). 

The product obtained by a similar process with carbetboxyamino- 

00*00 

acetic acid was ethyl 2-thiohydantoin-3-carboxylate, ^.^_^^>N*C0 2 Et, 
plates, P* 168°., 

The application of dibromophenylalanine and benzoylalanine to this 
reaction resulted in the formation of 2-thio-3-ac6lyl-i-dibromobenzyl- 

hydmitoir &, ^^^^>CH*CH 2 *C 6 H 8 Br 2 , plates, m. p. 171° (which on 


hydrolysis gave 24hioA-dibromobenzylhydantoin i colourless needles, 
m. p. 243°), and 2■ thio-3-bmzoylA-methylhydantoin , m. p. 158° 
respectively. 

Anthraniiic acid under similar treatment merely became converted 
into acetylanthranilic acid. D. F. T. 


Hydantoins. XXIV, -Action of Ammonium Thiocyanate 
on Lactone Anhydrides of Acylamino-acids. Treat B. Johnson 
and Walter M. Scott (J, Amir , Ohm. &oc. 9 1913, 36, 1136—1143. 
Compare preceding abstract).—The provisional interpretation of the 
mechanism of the reaction between thiocyanic acid (as ammonium 
thiocyanate) and the acyl derivative of a monobasic a»amino»acid in 
acetic anhydride (Johnson and Nicolefc, A., 1912,i, 53)is withdrawn in 
favour of the scheme : 

RCO-NH>OH s -OO a H 

ROO-NH-CH 2 -CO-NCS ”° S >l>r-C0R. 

Among the reasons for this new view are the facts that acetic 
anhydride is the only solvent which has been found suitable, and that 
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the first ring formation is a normal change when aeylamino-acids are 
heated with acetic anhydride ; it has already been shown that the 
lactonoid anhydrides undergo scission by hydrogen chloride, producing 
acid chlorides in a manner analogous to the second change above 
(compare Mohr and Kohler, A., 1910, i, 116), 

In agreement with the above explanation it is found that with 
hippuric acid Or benzoylalamine, acylthiohydantoins are not produced in 
acetic acid with ammonium thiocyanate, although if the amino-acid is 
previously heated with acetic anhydride the resulting lactonoid 
anhydride readily gives rise to the corresponding acylthiohydantoin 
in acetic acid solution. 

Acetylpbenylglycineand ethyl hippuratearenot affected by ammonium 
thiocyanate in acetic anhydride, thus indicating the necessity for the 
presence of unsubstituted hydrogen at the nitrogen atom and at the. 
carboxyl group. With benzamide, no evidence of the formation of 
benzoylthiocarbamide was obtained; this is a further reason for 
discarding the old theory of formation in favour of that now 
suggested. 

Contrary to expectation, the lactim of a-benzoylamino-/3-phenyl- 
acrylic acid failed to react with thiocyanic acid in acetic anhydride, 
whilst the free acid under such treatment only yielded the lactim. 

D. F. T. 

Bings Containing a Triple Linking. • II, Optimum Number 
of Atoms in the Bing. Paul Euggli (Annctien, 1913, 399, 
174—182).—The following substances of the type 

have been prepared from oo'-diaminotolan and the requisite acid 
chloride in the same manner as ^cfosuceinyldiaminotolan (A., 1912, 
i,; 914) ; cjcloglutaryldiaminotolan, m, p. 300—302° 

(decomp.), colourless crystals, cjcloadipyt^minotolan, 
m. p. 252° (decomp.), colourless needles, cyclopirmlyldiaminotolan, 
C 21 B^ 0 O 2 N 2 , m. p. 248 c (decomp.), colourless needles, eyclosuberyldi- 
ammotofan , m. p. 223—224*5° colourless needles, and 

cyolo/ epargyldiaminoiolan, C S8 Hin. p. about 240° (decomp.), 
colourless needles. 

A comparison of the yields obtained under similar conditions shows 
cycfcadipyldiaminotolan, containing a 14-membered ring, is obtained 
in the largest amount, namely, 50% of that theoretically possible. 
Cyclic compounds containing a nuclear triple linking have not been 
obtained from ^p'-diaminotolan or from grofts-oo'-diaminostilbene. 

^VDinltrotolan, which is best prepared by boiling gp'-dinitrostilbene 
dibrondde with pyridine, is readily reduced to jjp'-diaminotolan by 
stannous, chloride and hydrochloric and acetic adds in the cold. 

0. S. 

Benzyloreatinine. Willy Hennig (Arch, Phami,, 1913, 251, 
396—400).—Creatinine and benzyl chloride at 136—140° yield 
bemglereatimne hydrochloride, O il B l8 ON 5 ,HCl, faintly yellow needles, 
blackening at about 230° {aurichloride, 0 11 H 18 0N 8y HAuCl 4 , m. p. 
158°, yellow needles; platinichtoride, 2C n H 13 ON 8 ,H 3 PtCI 6 , m. p. 
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177—178°, red crystals), from an aqueous solution of which lead 
hydroxide liberates bmzylcreatinine, m. p. 225°, faintly yellow crystals. 
The action, therefore, of benzyl chloride, similarly to that of alkyl 
iodides, on creatinine is substitutive, not additive. The oxidation of 
benzylcreatinine hydrochloride by alkaline 5% potassium permanganate 
at 30—40° yields benzylmethylguanidine (platimchloride , 
2C 9 H 10 N 8 ,H 2 PfcCl 6 , 

m. p. 148°; awkMoride , m. p. 190—191°). 0. S. 


Addition of Fhenylazoimide to Quinones. II. Ludwig 
Wolff (. Annalen , 1913, 399, 274—297).—[With- B. Hercher.]— 
a-Naphthaquinone and phenylazoimide react to form a dihydrotriazole 
CO*QH>NPh 

derivative, 0 6 H 4 <^^,^ Y^_which cannot be isolated, but 


decomposes, yielding mainly \-phmylazoimino-a-naphthaquinone [4:9- 
diketo-l-phenyldihydro-fip-naphtfiai&otriazole], 
nTT .OO-C-NPh. w 

m. p. 241°, pale yellow leaflets, at 60—65°, and mainly indandione-2 - 
aMehydeanil, 0 8 H 4 <J^CIH-0H:NPh, m. p. 191°, yellow prisms or 


plates, on the water-bath. 
Phenylazoiminonaphthaquinone forms an oxime, 


0 * 11 , 


C(:NOH)‘C-NPh 
4<00 - 8 — 


m> p. 232° (decomp.), almost colourless needles, which probably 
contains the oximino-group in the position shown, because, unlike the 
parent substance, it is not ruptured by sodium hydroxide. Phenyl- 
azoiminonaphthaquinone itself is decomposed by boiling aqueous 
alcoholic sodium hydroxide, yielding after acidification 4rO-carboxy- 

benzoyl-l-phenyl-l : 2:3* triazole, CO g H , C 6 H 4 , GO , C^^^.^^, m. p. 


177—178° (anhydrous), colourless needles containing |H a O. This 
acid is decomposed into phthalic acid, aniline, and probably acetic acid 
by aqueous sodium hydroxide at 150°, and in alkaline solution yields 
with hydroxylamine hydrochloride and subsequent acidification the 
oxime of the acid, which, however, slowly changes to an anhydride, 
w »• p* 220°, colourless needles, insoluble in sodium 
carbonate. 

Indandione-2‘aldebydeanil does not develop a coloration with ferric 
chloride, forms a sodium salt, red needles, with alcoholic sodium hydr¬ 
oxide, and is decomposed by boiling aqueous sodium hydroxide, 
yielding aniline and indandione-2-aldehyde in the form of its sodium 
salt, C 10 H 5 OgNa, yellow needles. Indandione-2-aldehyde crystallises 
in colourless needles containing H a O, m, p. 125° (decomp.) (141°, an¬ 
hydrous), develops a red coloration with ferric chloride, and behaves 
like a strong, monobasic acid, decomposing carbonates; the calcium 
salt crystallises in sparingly soluble prisms. The aldehyde or its salt. 
in cold aqueous solution reacts with aniline, phenylhydrazine* hydroxyl¬ 
amine, and semiearbazide to form respectively the preceding anil; 
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phenylhydrazone, C 16 H 32 0 2 N 2 , m, p, 220° (decomp.), yellow prisms ; 
oxime , C 10 H t O 8 .N,H 2 O, m, p. 205° (decomp.), orange needles, and 
semicarbazone , C^H^OgNg, m. p, 233° (decomp.), yellow needles. 

By boiling witn 20% hydrochloric acid, the sodium salt of indandione- 
2-aldehyde is decomposed into formic acid, bindone, indandione, and a 
substance, m. p. about 308° (decomp.), red needles, which is 

probably O 8 H 4 <^>C:OH-CH<°°>C 0 H 4 , since it can also be pro¬ 
duced by heating equal molecular quantities of indandione and its 
aldehyde at 120° or in boiling alcohol, and can be converted into 
these two substances by aqueous sodium hydroxide. 

[With M. KOrbs.]— Three of the four substances produced by the 
interaction of phenylazoimide and p-benzoquinone have been previously 
described (A., 1912, i, 1034). The fourth is a substance , CJ lg H 14 0 2 N 4 , 
m. p. 157—160° (decomp.), yellow leaflets, the constitution of which 
has not yet been entirely established. The author recommends the 

formula ^^CH’CHINPh, according to which the sub¬ 

stance is the anil of phenylazoiminopentionaldehyde. The absence of 
an immc-group and the presence of a triazole ring are respectively 
proved by the inactivity of the substance towards phenylcarbimide 
and by the oxidation of the sodium salt of phenylazoiminopentionalde- 
hyde to 1-phenyl-l : 2 : 3-triazole-4-car boxy lie acid and 1-phenyl- 
1:2: 3-triazole-5-carboxy]ic acid by 2% sodium hypobromite at 0°. 
The presence of the Coring in the anil has not been proved, but is 
rendered very probable by the great similarity of the substance to the 
anil of indandione-2-aldehyde in its method of formation and behaviour. 

By treatment , with 10% potassium hydroxide and a little alcohol at 
30—40% the anil is converted into the potassium salt of phenylazo- 
iminopentionaldehyde, Ci 2 H 8 0 s N 8 K,^H 2 0, colourless prisms which 
become yellow in light; the sodium salt, u 12 H g 0 8 lT a N'a,H 2 0 t crystallises 
in colourless leaflets, and forms a semicarbazone, 0 18 H 11 0^ ft Na,2|H 8 0, 
faintly yellow needles, These salts and also the Eemfcarbazone are 
extensively decomposed by treatment with even weak acids. 

By fusion or by boiling with xylene or aniline, the anil: of phenyl- 
azoiminopentionaldehyde loses nitrogen and yields a substance, 

m. p. 185% colourless needles, which behaves very similarly to the 
original anil and is, therefore, probably the anil of phenyliminopention- 

aldehyde, NPh<Q^g. ^^>OH*OHINPh. It does not react with 

phenylcarbimide or with- ferric chloride, and is converted by boiling 
sodium hydroxide into aniline and the sodium salt of pkenyliminopen- 
iionatdehyde, Cj 2 B 8 0 3 NNa,2H 2 0, white needles. 

By keeping phenylazoiminopentionaldehydeanil in glacial acetic acid 
until the evolution of nitrogen ceases, a substance, 0 ls H ia O 8 N 2 , m. p. 
about 186° (decomp.),' yellow, Crystalline powder* is obtained, which is 
converted by hot aqueous alcoholic sodium hydroxide into aniline and 
;the sodium salt of an acid, 0 12 H 9 O 8 lf, m. p. 234% colourless needles. 

- CJ. S. 
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3 :6-Diamino-1 :2 :4 :5-tetrazine. I. GrAOOMO Ponzio and G. 
Gastaldi {6azzttLa> 1913, 43, ii, 129—137).—3 : 6-Diamino-l : 2 :4:5- 

tetrazine , H s N-C<g:g>C-NH 2 ,H a O, begins to crystallise in a few 

days when a mixture of concentrated solutions of aminoguanidine 
hydrochloride and potassium hydroxide are kept over concentrated 
sulphuric acid and solid potassium hydroxide. The substance crystal-, 
lises in reddish-violet, xnonoolinic needles, which have a metallic lustre, 
or in amethyst-coloured laminae. On heating, it loses water at about 
100°,’ and melts at 204—205° (decomp.), or 206—207° (decorap.), 
according to the mode of heating; cyanogen and ammonia are 
evolved. When boiled with sulphuric acid, it yields nitrogen, carbon 
. dioxide, and hydrazine sulphate, whilst heating with potassium 
hydroxide furnishes ammonia. It is readily reduced to 3:6-diamino- 
1; 2-dihydro-1: 2 : 4 :5-tetrazine, 3 : 6-Diamino- 1: 2:4:5- Mrazine 

hydrochloride , OjHjNpHOl, forms orange-yellow laminae, and decom¬ 
poses about 200°; the nitrate , C 2 H 4 N 6 ,HN0 8 ,|H 2 0, crystallises 
similarly, and has m. p. 180—182° (decomp.). The oxalate , 
.{0 2 H 4 N e ) 2 ,H a 0 2 0 4 , 

forms orange prisms, which decompose at about 205°. It. V. 

Action of Dichlorocarbamide on Amines. Synthesis of\ 
3-Hydroxy - 6- keto-3-phenyl -2:4- dibenzyl -1 :2 :4 :5 - tetr¬ 
azine. Rasix Lal Datia and Satyahatsjan Das Gupta (/. Amer*. 
Chem, Soc. f 1913, 35, 1183—1185).—By modifying the conditions, 
for the interaction of dichlorocarbamide and amines, which has already 
been shown to yield chloroamines (Datfea, T., 1912, 101, 166; A. r 
1912, i, 962), it is found that other substances can be isolated from 
the reaction product. 

When a cooled saturated solution of dichlorocarbamide is added to a. 
cooled fairly strong aqueous solution of allylamine, a small amount of 
p*urazine separates. 

On applying benzylamine in a similar reaction the crystalline 
product which deposits is a mixture of p-urazine with 3*hydroxy-6-keto- 
3-phenyl-2 : 4^dibenzyl-l: 2 :4:5-tetrazine. The latter, which can be 
separated by its greater solubility in acetone, probably owes its forma¬ 
tion to the primary formation of benzyichloroamine, two molecules of 
which then condense with one of free benzylamine and one of dichloro- 
carbamide. D. F. T. 

The Solubility of Uric Acid in Acetic Acid. ’Francesco Rossi 
(Biochem. Zeitech., 1913, 54, 297—304),—The solubility of uric acid 
in varying strengths of acetic acid from 27/LOO to 16 N (glacial acetic 
acid) and at temperatures varying from 15° to 100° was determined. 
Between the concentrations jy/100 and 27/10 the solubility is less 
than in water; above the latter concentration it increases and reaches 
a maximum somewhere about the concentration of 4 N to 627; in 
higher concentrations, the solubility again declines, especially at 
higher temperatures. The latter phenomenon is probably due to an 
action of acetic acid on the uric acid. S, B, S* 
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. Some New Derivatives of Azoxybenzene. Bruno Yalori 
(AttiR. Accad, Lined, 1913, [v], 22, ii, 125—183. Compare Angeli and 
Yalori, A., 1913, i, 533).—When Zinin's p-niferoazoxybenzene is 
treated with nitric acid (D 1*48) on the water-bath, 2:4 -dinitroazoocy* 
benzene, C 6 H 8 (N0 2 ) 2 *N*.NPh10, is produced; it forms pale yellow 
needles, m. p. 141°. * 

When Zinin's jo-nitroazoxybenzene is heated with bromine in 
presence of iron for one hour at 130° in a sealed tube, 2-bfomo-4r-nitro- 
azoxybenzene, NO^Ca^BrNINPh-O, is formed; it is a yellow powder, 
hl p.127 0 . 

o-Nitroazoxybenzene is acted on by nitric acid (D 1*48) on the 
water-bath, yielding 2 : G-dinilroazoxybmzem, C 12 H a 0 5 N 4 , which forms 
colourless scales, m. p. 172°. 

If o-jp-bromoazoxy benzene is heated with bromine in presence of iron 
in a sealed tube for two hours at 115—120°, 2 : i-dibromoazoxybmzme, 
CjLgHgONgBrg, is formed; it crystallises in yellow needles, m. p. 97°. 
In its preparation a small quantity of 2:4:6-tribromoaniline is pro¬ 
duced. Reduction of 2 :4-dibromoazoxybenzene with tin and hydro¬ 
chloric acid yields aniline and 2:4-dibromoaniline. 2:4-Dibromo- 
azoxy benzene yields 2: Adibromoaaobenzme, C^HgNgBrg, when treated 
with concentrated sulphuric acid, or when reduced with aluminium 
amalgam and subsequently oxidised with yellow mercury oxide. 
2:4-Dibromoazobenzene forms orange-red prisms, in. p. 96°. It 
regenerates the azoxy-eompound when treated with hydrogen peroxide 
in glacial acetic acid solution. 2:4:4'- Tribromoazobenzene, 

can be obtained by warming dibromoazobenzene with bromine and iron 
for a few minutes on the water-bath; it is a pale red substance, m. p. 
146°. On oxidation with hydrogen peroxide in glacial acetic acid 
solution, this compound yields the corresponding 2 :4: i’-tribromoazoxy- 
benzene, which on reduction with aluminium amalgam and subsequent 
oxidation with yellow mercury oxide yields the tribromoazo-compound 
again. 2:4; 4-Tribromoazoxybenzene, C^HfONgBr^ crystallises in 
yellow needles, m. p. 154°. 

When 4-hromo-2-nitroazoxybenzene (m. p. 99°) is heated on the 
water-bath with nitric acid (D 1*50) two products are obtained: 
(1) A-bromo-2 : 6-dinitrmzoxybmzene, which forms very pale yellow 
needles, m, p. 168°, and on treatment with concentrated sulphuric acid 
yields the isomeric hydroxyaaorcom^oimd, 

0 6 H 2 Br(N0 2 ) 2 -N:N*0 6 H 4 *0H 
(m. p. 224°) ; (2) l-hromo-2 ; 6: 3 f -trinitroazQxybenzene, 
0 6 H 2 Br(N0 2 ) 2 *N:N0-0 6 H 4 -N0 a , 

which is a yellowish-green, crystalline powder, m. p. 209° (decomp.). 
The latter compound is exclusively formed if stronger acid (D 1*52) is 
used in the reaction. R. Y. S. 

Phthaleinis. II. Some Nitrogenous Derivatives of Phenol- 
phthalein and the Constitution of its Salts. Bebnardo Ojddo 
(&azzetta r 1918, 4$, ii, 175—190. Compare Oddo and Yassallo, A., 
1912; i, 792).— Bis-p-toiueneazophenolyhthalein (formula overleaf) 
is obtained when a diazotised solution of jt?-toluidine (1 mol.) is poured 
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into a cold solution of phenolphthalein (£ mol.) in potassium hydroxide 

/— v ($ mols.). It 

^O a H,(OH)-N:N«Q ")Me 


oo <S5 £>o< / 


\o 6 h 8 (oh)-n:n<^^ 

stance, m. p. 207—210°, is precipitated; 
this compound forms pale yellow scales, m. p. 148—150°, The di 

acetyl derivative of bis-^-tolueneazophenolphthalein, C 88 H S0 O 6 N 4 , has 
m. p. 125—131°. 


is an 
orange-yellow, crystal¬ 
line substance, m. p. 
249—253° When the 
mother-liquor is acidi¬ 
fied, a bright red sub- 
the acetyl derivative of 


Bi8-o-nitrobmzeneazophenolphthalein, C 32 H 2() 0 8 N 6 , is an orange- 
yellow substance, m, p. 277°. Its diacetyl derivative has m. p. 
124—129°. In the preparation of bis-o-nitrobenzeneazophenolphthalein, 
a substance of similar appearance but different solubility is formed; its 
acetyl derivative has m. p. 169°. 

When bis^tolueneazophenolphthalein is heated to 110° with phenyl- 
hydrazine, a reaction occurs, which is accompanied by rise of tempera¬ 
ture and yields diaminophenolphthalein, 


00<^£>0:[0 6 H 3 (NH a )-OH] g , 


whioh forms pale coffee-coloured crystals, m. p. 245° (decomp.). The 
substance dissolves in alkalis, alkali carbonates and ammonia, giving a 
Prussian-blue coloration which disappears on acidification. The 
substance gives the same coloration with aqueous solutions of pyridine, 
but not with alcoholic solutions. Diaminophenolphthalein can also be 
obtained by reduction of dinitrophenolphthalein with stannous chloride 
(compare Errera and Bert6, A., 1896, i, 564; Gattermann and Bamberg, 
A*, 1899, i, 514). 

Dinitrophenolphthalein yields a monoacetyl derivative, O 24 H 16 O 10 N 2 , 
which has m. p. 94—100°, and occurs in a white and in a yellow form. 

K V. S. 


Mechanism of Formation and Scission of the Hydroxyazo- 
compounds. G. Charbier and G. Febrebi (i Qazzetta , 1913, 43, ii, 
148—162. Compare this vol., i, 535).—When an ethereal solution of 
nitric acid (prepared by adding about 20% of nitric acid [D 1*48] to 
ether cooled in ice) is added to an ethereal solution of 1-benzeneazo- 
2-naphthyl methyl ether, the nitrate of the ether, O^H w ON 2 ,2 HN O v 
separates in red, silky needles, m. p. 67° (decomposing with evolution 
of gas at 69—70°). The salt has about the normal molecular weight 
in boiling chloroform. It is hydrolysed by water. The salt readily 
decomposes into benzenediazonium nitrate and l-nitro-2-naphthyl 
methyl ether. 

The nitrate of l-benzeneazo-2-napbthyl ethyl ether, 
C 18 H 16 0N 2i 2HN0 8 , 

forms quadrangular tablets, which are green by reflected and red by 
transmitted light, and have m. p. 80—81° (decomp.). It readily 
decomposes in an analogous manner to the methyl ether nitrate. 

When l-nitro-2-naphthyl ethyl ether is warmed with nitric acid 
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■NINHPh-ONO, 


(D 1*40), it is. converted quantitatively into 1 :,6-dinitro-2-naphthyl 
ethyl ether. 

A dark red, crystalline crust, consisting probably of 1-benzeneazo- 
2-naphthol nitrate, is obtained after mix¬ 
ing ethereal nitric acid with an ethereal 
solution of l-benzeneazo-2-naphthol. The 
substance is very unstable. 

The probable structure of these salts is 
indicated by the annexed formula, and 
their mode of decomposition mentioned above suggests an analogous 
mechanism of formation and scission of the hydroxyazo-ccmpounds. 

R.,V. S. 


«jji 

<o^ ! 


ONO, 


\b 


Etherification of o-Hydroxyazo-ooinpottnds. III. G, Charhter 
and G. Ferbebi (Gazzetta, 1913, 43, ii, 211—227. Compare A f , 1912, 
i, 812; this Vol., i, 535, and preceding abstract).—In this paper further 
nitrates of ethers of arylazo-/?-naphthols are described. Their chemical 
and physical properties resemble those of the members already described 
{foe. cit.), 

\ -&Tduenmzo-%7iaphtfi,yl methyl ether nitrate , C 18 H 16 0N 2 ,2HN0 8 , 
forms cantharides-green, acicular crystals, m. p. 71° (decomp.). 

1 -o- Tolnemazo-2-naphthyl ethyl ether nitrate , C 19 H 18 0N 2 ,2HN0 8 , 
crystallises in cantharides-green leaflets, m. p. 62—63° (decomp.). 

\-m-Tolumeazo*2-7iaphthyl methyl ether nitrate , Gj 8 II lfl ON 2 ,2 HNQ S , 
crystallises similarly, and has m. p. 72° (decomp.). 

1 ’Zn.-Tolwneazo-'Z-naphthyl ethyl ether nitrate , C 10 H 3S ON 2 ,2HNO 8 , 
forms cantharides-green leaflets, m. p. 84° (decomp.). 

1 -^-Tolmmazo-%naphihyl methyl ether hydrochloride foims red 
needles which have a golden lustre. The kydrohromide crystallises in 
metallic-looking, green leaflets. The nitrate , C js H 16 ON 2 ,2HNO s , 
forms dark red needles with a green lustre, and has m - . p. 77° 
(decomp.). 

l^-T<kmneaitO’2->napkthyl ethyl ether nitrate , 
crystallises in garnet-red leaflets of golden lustre, and has m. p. 94° 

l-o-4-!^ ytmeazo-2-naphthol, C 18 H lft ON 2 , crystallises in cherry-red 
needles of golden lustre, m. p. 146°; it dissolves in concentrated 
sulphuric acid, producing an intense red coloration. The methyl ether, 
CigHjgQNg, crystallises in red, prismatic leaflets, m, p. 106° The 
methyl ether hydrochloride forms red needles with golden lustre; the 
kydrohromide , garnet-red needles* The nitrate, C I9 H l8 ON 2 ,2HNO s , 
forms coffee-coloured scales of golden lustre, m. p. 87—88° (decomp.), 
The ethyl ether, C 20 H 20 ON 2 , forms red needles of golden lustre, m. p. 
94—95°. The ethyl ether hydrochloride fprms metallic-looking, coffee- 
coloured needles; the kydrohromide , red needles. 

1 -m-i-Xylmeazo-2-naphthyl methyl ether , C 19 H 18 ON 2 ,forms garnet- 
red leaflets of violet lustre, m. p. 72—73°. The hydrochloride and 
kydrohromide form garnet-red, acicular crystals. The nitrate, 

; , o ig E lB o^mo Bf Ui 

crystallises in cantharides-green needles, m. p. 83° (decomp.). 

jn-4-Xylehediazonium nitrate and 2-naphthylamine yield l-m-4 •xylene- 
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azQ-%naphlhylamine, C 18 H ir N 8 , which crystallises in orange-red leaflets, 
m. p. 128°. The substance dissolves in concentrated sulphuric acid, 
producing a reddish-violet coloration. 

1-m •i-XyUmazo-%’napldhyl ethyl ether , C 20 H 20 ON 2 , forms garnet-red 
needles, m. p. 47°. The hydrochloride forms coffee-coloured needles, 
and the hydrobromide, garnet-red needles. The nitrate , 
C g0 H 20 ON 2 ,2HNO 8 , 

crystallises in cantharides-green needles, m. p, 82° (decomp.). 

1 -p- Xyleneazo-2-napkthyl methyl ether, C ig H 18 ON 2 , forms garnet-red, 
prismatic tablets, m. p. 91—92°. The hydrochloride crystallises in 
garnet-red needles; the hydrobromide in coffee-coloured needles. The 
nitrate, C 10 H 18 ON 2 ,2HNO 3 , crystallises in cantharides-green laminae, 
m. p. 75° (decorap.). The ethyl ether , C 20 H 20 ON 2 , crystallises in tufts 
of red needles or laminae, m. p. 61—62°. The hydrochloride forms a 
crust of copper-coloured needles, and the hydrobromide crystallises 
similarly. The nitrate, C S0 H 20 ON 2 ,2HNO 8 , forms dark copper-coloured 
laminae of golden lustre, m. p. 71° (decomp.). 

l-a-Naphthdlemazo-^-naphthyl methyl ether hydrobromide crystallises 
in iridescent, brownish-green needles. R. V, S. 


Etherification of o-Hydroxyazo-compounds. IV. GL Charrier 
and G. Ferreri ( Gazzetta , 1913, 43, ii, 227—244. Compare pre¬ 
ceding abstracts).— l-Anisoleazo-2-naphthyl methyl ether hydrobromide 
forms reddish-brown needles. The nitrate, C^H 16 0 2 N 2 ,2HN0 8 , forms 
dark green needles, m. p. 90—91° (decomp,). i-AnUoleazo-%rm^hthyl- 
amine , C l9 -H 16 ON 8 , crystallises in garnet-red prisms, m. p. 133—134°; 
it is soluble m concentrated sulphuric acid with production of a red¬ 
dish-violet coloration. 

1 -Anisoleazo- Z-naphthyl ethyl ether hydrobromide forms brownish-red 
needles. The nitrate, C 19 H 18 0 2 N 2 ,2HN0 8 , is a dark green, crystalline 
substance, m, p. 85° (decomposing at 86—87°). 

l-^-Methoxybenzeneazo-2-naphthyl methyl ether hydrobromide forms 
cantharides-green needles. The nitrate, C 18 H 16 0 2 N 3 ,2HN0 8 , forms 
green ,'acicular crystals, m. p, 55 —56° (decomp.). 1 -p- Metkoxybenzeneazo- 
2-naphihylamiw, C^H^ONg, crystallises in garnet-red leaflets, m. p. 
127°. It dissolves in concentrated sulphuric acid, giving a violet-rsd 


coloration. 

l-p-MethoxybenzemazO'2-naphthyl ethyl ether hydrobromide formsooffee- 
coloured needles. The nitrate, C 19 H 18 0 2 N 2 ,2HN0 8 , crystallises in 
cantharides-green leaflets, m. p. 67° (decomp.). 

1 -o-Ethoxyb67izen6azO'2-naphthyl methyl ether hydrochloride forms 
garnet-red crystals ; the hydrobromide, coffee-coloured needles. The 
nitrate, C i9 H 18 0 2 N 2 ,2HN0 8 , crystallises in dark red leaflets of metallic 
lustre. 

1 -o- Ethoxybenzeneazo-2-naphthyl ethyl ether hydrobromide forms brown 
needles; the nitrate, crystallises in : green needles, 

m. p. 86° (decomp.). 1 -o- EthoxybenzeneazQ-%7baphthylamim, OjgH^QNg, 
forms bright red leaflets, m. p. 117°. It dissolves in concentrated 
sulphuric acid, giving a reddish-violet coloration, ^ 

l-p-Ethoxybenzeneazo-2-naphthyl methyl ether hydrobromide forms 
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coffee-coloured needles. The nitrate, C 10 H 18 O 2 N 2 ,2HNO 8 , forms green 
needles, m. p. 71° (decomp.). 1 Ethoxy benzeneazo-2-naphthylamine, 
OtoH^ON., crystallises in orange-yellow laminse of golden lustre, 
xn. p. 133—134°. 

l-ip-Ethoxylenzeneazo-Z-naphthyl ethyl ether hydrobromide forms 
golden leaflets. The nitrate, O S0 H 20 O 2 N 2 ,2HNO g , forms orange-yellow 
plates of golden lustre, m. p. 73—74° (decomp.). 

1 <hMtrobmzeneazo-2 - naphthyl methyl ether, O^H^OgNg, crystallises 
in garnet-red leaflets, m. p, 136—137°. It dissolves in concentrated 
sulphuric acid, giving an intense red coloration. The hydrochloride 
forms coffee-coloured needles, and the hydrobromide is a pale coffee- 
coloured, crystalline substance. The nitrate, C I7 H 13 0 8 N 8 ,2HN0 S , forms 
red crystals, m. p. 103°. 

1 -o-Nitrobenzeneazo-S-naphthyl ethyl ether, C 18 H 15 0 8 N 8 , crystallises in 
thin, dark red tablets, m. p. 111 0 . The hydrochloride and the hydro- 
bromide are red, crystalline substances. The nitrate, 
C 18 H 1B 0 8 N 8 .2HN0 8 , 

forms dark red leaflets of metallic lustre, m. p. 105° (decomp.). 

l-m-Eitrohenzeneazo-2-naphthyl methyl ether nitrate , 

consists of golden leaflets, m.p. 66—68° (decomp.). 

l-m-NUrobmzeneazo-%naphthyl ethyl ether hydrobromide is a red, 
crystalline substance. The nitrate, C 18 H 1B 0 8 N 8 ,2HN0 8 , crystallises in 
golden leaflets, m. p. 70° (decomp.). 

1-p-Witrobenzeneazo-^-naphthyl methyl ether , C^H^O^g, forms dark 
red, iridescent leaflets, m. p. 128—129°. The hydrochloride is a red, 
and the hydrobromide a coffee-coloured, crystalline substance. The 
nitrate, 0 l7 H 18 0 8 N 8 ,2EQ?0 8 , forms cantharides-green leaflets, m. p. 
75° (decomp.;, 

\-j)-Nitrobenzeneazo-2-naphtkyl ethyl ether, C 18 H 15 0 8 N 8 , crystallises in 
dark red leaflets, m. p. about 186°. The hydrochloride and the hydro - 
bromide are red, crystalline substances. The nitrate, 
0 i8 H 16 0 8 N 8 ,2HN0 8 , 

forms cantharides-green leaflets, m, p. 95—97° (decomp.). 

1 -a-Naphthaleneazo-2-naphthyl ethyl ether hydrobromide crystallises 
in cantharides-green needles. The nitrate, Cg 2 H 18 01T 2 ,2HNO e , 
crystallises in copper-red, flat needles of metallic lustre, m. p, 62° 
(decomp.). 

1 -P-ffiaphtfutlema%o»%naphthyl methyl ether hydrobromide crystallises 
in coffee-coloured needles. The nitrate, 0» H J6 OJST 2 ,2HNO s , forms deep 
green, lustrous needles, th. p. 80—81° (decomp.). 

Diphenyl-i: i'-bieazo-Z-naphthol, 

HO*O 10 H 6 # Sr:N»O 6 H 4 *O a H 4 *N:N*O 10 H^Ofi, 
is a dark green, microcrystalline powder, m. p. about 275°; it dissolves in 
concentrated sulphuric add with production of a violet-blue coloration. 
Its diethyl ether, is a red, microcrystalline powder, m. p. 

about 98—100°. It is soluble in concentrated (and to some extent 
also in dilate) acids with production of a bluish-Violet coloration. The 
hydrochloride and the hydrobromide are dark green, crystalline sub¬ 
stances. The nitrate, O^H^OgN^HNOg, forms dark green needles of 
mefcdlic lustre, m, p. 60—61V: .- R. Y. S. 
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The Conjugation of the Products of Protein Hydrolysis 
to Colloidal Carbohydrates. H. F riedentha.l ( Bioohem . Zeitsch., 
( 1913, 54, 174—181).—Attention is called to the fact that by the 
4 condensation of hydroxyl groups in polysaccharides of colloidal 
character with the amino-groups of amino-acids, it is theoretically 
possible to obtain derivatives which have the same empirical com¬ 
position as proteins, and should yield the same reactions. Although 
it is not claimed that the majority of the proteins is constituted 
in this way, it is suggested that substances of this character may 
exist in the organism. S. B. S. 


Coagulation of Proteins by Ultra-violet Light. W. T. Bovie 
(Science^ 1913, 37, 24—25).—Exposure of certain proteins in quartz 
tubes to the rays of a quartz mercury-vapour lamp causes them to 
coagulate. Usually no coagulum forms in glass tubes, but dialysed 
crystallised egg-albumin is sensitive to longer wave-lengths than the 
fresh egg-white, since it coagulates in a glass tube. The coagulum 
has the same properties as that produced by heat without exposure to 
ultra-violet light. - E. F. A. 


Temperature-coefficient of the Coagulum Caused by Ultra¬ 
violet Light. W. T. Bovie ( Science , 1913, 37, 373—375).—Two 
reactions are involved in the coagulation of proteins by light; the 
chemical change caused by the light, and the production of a visible 
coagulum. The light reaction, resembling other photochemical changes, 
has a very low temperature-coefficient. The chemical change producing 
the visible coagulum has a temperature-coefficient as high as two. 
Probably similar relations exist in other physiological processes which 
result from the action of light. E. F. A. 


The Precipitation of Oolloids. II. Karl Spiro (Biochem. 
Zeitsch 1913, 54, 155—158. Compare A., 1904, i, 124).—A table 
is given showing that salts, of which the hydrogen-ion concentration 
in solution is highest, have the greatest action in inhibiting the 
precipitation of proteins. The hydrogen-ion concentration of the 
mixtures of the salt and protein solutions is not the mean of the two, 
but in the case of the sodium, potassium, and lithium salts it is nearly 
the same as that of the original protein solutions, and in the case of 
the ammonium salts a little greater. The acetates form an exception, 
in that the hydrogen-ion concentration of the mixture of protein-salt 
solutions approaches very nearly the [H*]-concentration of the salt 
solution. The results seem to indicate the formation of a salt-protein 
compound, and the influence of salts on the precipitation of proteins is 
briefly discussed. • S. B. S. 

The Content of the Blood-Plasma Proteins in Basic Con¬ 
stituents. Karl Lock and Karl Thomas {Zeitsch. physiol, Chem 
1913, 87, 74—81).—-The amounts of ammonia, arginine, histidine, 
and lysine in serum-albumin, serum-globulin, and fibrin were estimated 
and the table of results shows considerable discrepancies between 
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different preparations of the same protein, and according to the 
method used. W. D. H. 

The Soluble Protein Substances of Milk. Li on Lindet 
(Compt rend,, 1913, 157, 307—309).—The so-called albumin of milk 
possesses all the properties of caseinogen itself, with the exception of its 
rotatory power, where it has [a] D - 30° instead of -116°, The author 
suggests for it the name /3-caseinogen, the a-caseinogen being the one, 
which is the chief constituent of the protein matter of milk. These two 
substances resemble one another closely in their solubility in milk 
serum, in their capillary adherence to the casein in suspension, in their 
precipitation by phenol, and in their partial coagulation at 75°, 

W. G. 

Influence of Calcium Chloride on .the Curdling of Milk. 
L£on Lindet (i Compt L rend ti 1913, 157, 381—384. Compare preceding 
abstract).—Boiled milk is not clotted by rennet, but clots if a small 
amount of calcium chloride is added. This the author suggests is due 
to the interaction of the calcium chloride with the alkali phosphate 
and citrate in the milk serum, thus reducing the quantity of these, 
and rendering the two caseinogens less soluble. Further, the dicalcium 
phosphate by dissociation gives rise to phosphoric acid, which removes 
the calcium oxide from the caseinogens, rendering them still further 
insoluble. W. G. 

The Action of Rennin on Caseinogen, Alfbed W, Boswobth 
(/. Biol . Chem., 1913, 15, 231—236).—Calcium caseinogenate which 
is neutral to litmus is nob curdled by rennin \ but solutions which are 
acid and contain two equivalents of base for each molecule of case¬ 
inogen are curdled by rennin. Ammonium, sodium and potassium 
caseinogenates are not curdled by rennin. No other protein is formed 
except casein (2 molecules to one of caseinogen) during rennin 
curdling. Coagulation is the result of a change in solubility, and is 

the first stage in hydrolytic cleavage. W. J>, H. 

* ' 

Nucleohistone. I. Hermann Strudel (Zeitsch. physiol , Chem^ 
1913, 87, 207—213).-t-Nucleohistone prepared by the method given 
by Lilienfeld (A., 1894, ii, 146) had exactly the composition given 
previously. The whole of the nucleic acid present is proved to be true 
nucleic acid, no other substance containing phosphorus being present 
in nucleohistone. ' E. F. A. 

Processes Operative in Solutions, XXX, and Enzyme 
Action, XX. The Nature of Enzymes and of their Action as 
Hydrolytic Agents. E. Fbankland Abmstbong and Henby E. 
Armstrong. (Proe- Boy. Soc*> 1913, B; 86,561—586),—A discussion of 
the problems of hydrolysis based on the experience gained in the course 
of two convergent series of enquiries. .. 

, The catalyst is defined as the agent which brings about the inclusion 
of the interacting substance in the circuit within which change takes 
place as soon as the circuit is established, the electrolyte being the 
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actual agent by which change is effected. Action between two non¬ 
electrolytes is impossible. 

Enzymes are regarded as having a double function, namely, that of 
attracting or holding the hydrolyte and that of determining its 
hydrolysis. This twofold action is attributed to the presence in the 
enzyme of an acceptor together with an agent. The acceptor is a 
radicle'very closely allied to a dominant group in the hydrolyte. The 
agent is an acid radicle in immediate or compatible proximity, so that 
a conducting path is formed between agent and acceptor by their 
association with the solvent. The efficiency of an enzyme depends 
also on its colloidal character. Each enzyme particle tends to absorb 
the hydrolyte, so that the solution at its surface is relatively concen¬ 
trated ; in addition it is hydrolated, the activity of the water molecules 
at the surface being greater than the average activity of the water. 
As a consequence the colloid surface remains highly charged with the 
hydrolyte probably up to the point at which the supply in the solution 
is exhausted. 

The change is, therefore, not a simple mass action effect; in fact, in 
each successive interval of time the enzyme determines the hydrolysis 
of the same amount of hydrolyte. The observed departures from this 
rule are shown to be due to the influence of the products of change. 

The relationship of the acceptor section of the enzyme to the 
hydrolyte is that of a superposable and, therefore, practically identical 
radicle. 

The enzymes which hydrolyse the glucosides may be compounds of 
the glucoprotein class containing either a- or /3-glucosidic radicles and 
therefore capable of hydrolysing' either a- or /3-glucosides, because their 
configuration harmonises with that of the ope or of the other type of 
compound. Urease is an enzyme in which the urea residue in arginine 
is in suitable relationship with the carboxyl group. These conceptions 
are illustrated by photographs of solid models. 

The resting enzyme is not an acid proper, but an internal salt of 
the glycine type. A substance of superior acidic power must be added 
to render the zymogen active. The action of acids and alkalis is 
considered from this point of view. 

As the products of change accumulate in the solution, they affect 
the enzyme in various ways. The product immediately allied to the 
acceptor enters directly into competition with the hydrolyte. Other 
products act on the enzyme by neutralising it, by converting it into a 
derivative different in structure and no longer compatible with 
hydrolyte, or by changing the osmotic conditions in the solution, and 
altering the state of hydrolation at the colloid surface. These 
influences have been studied experimentally. E. F. A. 

The Velocity of the Appearance of Protective Enzymes 
after Repeated Introduction of the Foreign Substrate. I. 
Emil Abderhalden and Erwin Schiff (Zeitach. physiol . Ghem., 1913, 
87, 225—230). —Whereas it takes some little time for the protective 
enzymes to appear on the first injection of a foreign peptone into the 
blood-serum, if a second injection is made, after the serum has 
become inactive again, the protective enzymes appear in a much 

VOL, OIV. i. : 4 / 
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shorter time. The organism reacts much more rapidly to the second 
invasion. Experiments made on rabbits with silk peptone and gelatin 
peptone are described. The injection was preferably intravenous. 

E. F. A. 

Studies on the Specific Nature of the Intraoellular Enzymes 
by means of the Optical Method. I. Emil Abderhalden and 
Andob Fodor (Zeztsch. physiol . Chem 1913, 87, 220—224).—The 
behaviour of the juices obtained from various macerated tissues after 
they had been completely deprived- of blood was tested towards tbe 
peptones from each of the tissues. Whereas liver juice hydrolysed 
liver peptone, it had no action on kidney or thyroid peptone. Thyroid 
juice only attacked thyroid peptone. Kidney juice hydrolysed both 
kidney and liver peptones, and also, in one experiment out of three, it 
acted on thyroid peptone. The liver and thyroid cells contain enzymes 
adapted to their specific components only; the kidney cells have a wider 
function, and their enzymes are adapted to peptonesjprom other sources. 

E. F. A. 

Enzymes of Fresh Foods. T. Tadokoro (/♦ Coll . Agric. Sapporo, 
Japan , 1913, 5, 57—72).—The fresh sap of Udo twigs, yams, 
cabbage and lettuce leaves, onions, ginger and radish roots of Japanese 
origin has been investigated for enzymes. Peptolytic action was only 
found in ginger and the onion. All the juices contained trypsin and a 
weak diastase, also oxydase and catalase, but they differed greatly in 
activity. Lipase was present pnly in the cabbage. E. F. A. 

Specific Nature of the Intracellular Enzymes by means of 
the Optical Method. II. Emil Abderhalden and Erwin Schiff 
(Zeitsch, physiol Ghent., 1913, 87, 231—232).—The enzymes in 
muscle juice (from the horse) hydrolyse muscle peptone, but not liver 
or brain peptone. 

Testicle peptone is hydrolysed only by the enzymes in testicle and 
kidney juice. Brain peptone is hydrolysed only by brain and kidney 
juices. E. F. A. 

Some Conditions Affecting the Activity and Stability of 
Certain Ferments. John H. Long and William A. Johnson 
(/. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1913, 35, 1188—1201).—An extension of 
the earlier investigation on amylopsin (this vol., i, 919) to 
trypsin. Raw egg-albumin is found to be unsuited to the measure* 
ment of proteolytic action, and where egg-albumin is necessary, the 
authors make use of a Chinese dried albumin \ but fibrin and casein 
are the best materials for comparative studies. 

It is found that trypsin is not appreciably injured by the action of 
•0*3% hydrochloric acid for thirty minutes at 40°, for, although no 
digestion will occur in the presence of the acid, fibrin can be digested 
in considerable quantity after neutralisation. 

Aqueous solutions of trypsin become weaker on long keeping at the 
ordinary temperature, the deterioration being more rapid the purer the 
product; in this ^respect it is more sensitive than pepsin. In the 
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presence of sodium carbonate between the concentrations 0*2% and 1% 
at 40°, the activity of trypsin in fibrin digestion is not affected, 

D. F. T. 

Purification of Invertase Preparations by Treatment with 
Acids. Jakob Meisenheimeb, Stefan Gambakjan, and L. Semper 
( Biochem . Zeitsch ., 1913, 54, 108—121).—It is found that the content 
of invertase in a preparation can be increased by preliminary treat¬ 
ment of the expressed juices with acids. Not only acetic, but also 
hydrochloric, and more especially the dibasic sulphuric and oxalic acids 
effect this purpose. The addition of acids produces a precipitate of 
proteins, which carries down with it practically none of the ferment. 
The addition of too much acid acts deleteriously on the ferment, and 
for every preparation it is necessary, by means of preliminary 
experiments, to ascertain the amount of acid which yields the optimal 
result. For this purpose, the ferment is precipitated by means of 
acetone, and obtained in a dry form, and its reaction constant is 
determined polarimetrically with the employment of the equation 
K=*\jt log.a/a — x. The above-stated facts are illustrated by numerous 
examples. S. B. S. 

Inhibition of Enzyme Action by Lime-softened Waters. 
Olaf Bergeim and Philip Bouvier Hawk (J. Jmer. Chem. Soc., 1913, 
35, 1049—1056).—It is found that lime-softened waters exert a 
pronounced inhibitory effect on the action of salivary and pancreatic 
amylases. Of the mineral constituents of the water, magnesium hydr¬ 
oxide exerts by far the greatest effect, whilst sodium carbonate and 
calcium carbonate have a less considerable effect. Investigation shows 
that the influence of the magnesium hydroxide is due to its existence 
in a colloidal form which adsorbs the enzyme. In contrast to the 
action of amylolytic ferments, peptic digestion is but little affected by 
magnesium hydroxide solution or by lime-softened water. 

From the difference in effect of calcium carbonate solution on 
salivary amylase and pancreatic amylase, it appears that these enzymes 
are not identical, D. F. T. 

Action of Ammonia on Diastase Rendered Inactive by 
Heating. Theodor Panzer (Zeitsch. physiol . Chem. t 1913, 86, 
401—406).—Ammonia gas has the same effect on diastase whether it 
has been rendered inactive by heating or not. It cannot therefore 
have any action on those groupings in the molecule which are altered 
by heat, that is, on the groupings to which the activity of the enzyme 
is due. E. F. A. 

Action of Hydrogen Chloride and Ammonia on Diastase 
Rendered Inactive by Heating. XI, Theodor Panzer (Zeitsch. 
physiol Chem., 1913, 87, 115—121).—Diastase which has been 
rendered inactive by heating, regains some feeble activity when treated 
first with dry hydrogen chloride and then with dry ammonia* L 

E. F, A* 
4/8 
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The Enzymes of the Tobacco Plant. J. du P. Oostiiuizen and 
Olivee March Shedd (J. Airnr . Chem. Soc„ 1913, 35, 1289—1309). 
—An investigation of the enzymes in two types of Kentucky tobacco, 
the White Burley variety of the Burley region, and the Yellow Pryor 
variety of Western Kentucky. 

The results indicate the presence of appreciable amounts of invertase, 
diastase, emulsin, and reductases both in the seed and in the leaf at all 
stages of its growth and after curing. Small amounts of lipase, 
inulase, and a proteolytic enzyme also appear to be present. Oxydases 
were present in the green leaf, but the quantity decreased towards 
maturity, and was too small for definite detection in the cured leaf. 
Generally enzymes were found to be absent from the soil. 

The probable r6les of the various enzymes are discussed. 

D. F. T. 

Enzymes in the Leaves of Salix caprea. I wan Bolin ( Zeitsch . 
physiol. Chem., 1913, 87, 182—187. Compare Armstrong, A., 1912, 
i, 816).—The leaves of Salix caprea may contain a ealicase, an 
amygdal in-splitting and a glucoside-splitting enzyme. Salicase is 
specific for salicin, and has no action on /8-methylglucoside. The enzyme 
acting on /?-methylglucoside was present in the leaves in 1911, but 
absent from the leaves of the same tree in 1912. E. F. A. 


Enzyme Action. XXI. Lipase. III. Henry E. Armstrong 
and H. W. Gosney (Proc . Roy. Soc. f 1913, J?, 86,586—600: Compare 
A., 1906, i, 126; 1907, i, 103; Tanaka, A., 1910, i, 800).—Methods 
of preparing active lipase preparations from castor oil seeds in the 
form of a dry powder and of testing their hydrolytic activity are 
described. Dilute acetic acid is used to activate the zymogen, which is 
probably a salt. Lipase is very sensitive to the action of acids, and 
easily rendered inert by excess of acid. The inferiority as a hydrolyst 
of esters other than fats is due to the fact that the acids liberated 
from fats are scarcely soluble in water and very weak. 

Lipase is specially fitted to hydrolyse the oily glycerides, and is not 
suited to act in aqueous solutions. Interaction takes place at and 
between surfaces separated only by a thin film of water. , The inter* 
action of enzyme and oil is inhibited by both tbe fatty acid and the 
glycerol, especially the former. As in other cases of enzyme action, 
the law of mass action does not apply, and the influence of the 
products of change and the destruction of the enzyme combine to 
cause departures from the simple law of enzyme action (compare 
this voI.> i, 116). 

Lipase is Considered to contain a glycerol nucleus attached to 
a carboxylic centre; in proximity to an acidic group, which can 
determine the hydrolysis of a fatty molecule that becomes attached to 
the glycerol acceptor. E. F. A. 


Some New Properties of Peroxydase. The Comparison of 
its Action with that of Nitrites. Jules Wolpjp (Ann, Inst. Pasteur, 
1913, 27, 554-^-567. Compare A., 1912, i, 928).—Plant sap is 
sufficiently acid to liberate nitrous acid from nitrites, The nitrous 
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acid thus set free is able to bring about oxidation phenomena similar to 
those caused by the combination of a peroxydase with hydrogen 
peroxide. Nitrites are decomposed by monopotassium phosphate. 

Peroxydase can be kept for some time in contact with ammonia 
without being changed. At first the oxidising activity diminishes 
somewhat, but then it increases, reaching the original value in four to 
five hours and attaining a maximum activity in forty hours, nearly 
double the original. This high activity persists for a time and then 
decreases slowly to the original value. 

Orcinol absorbs oxygen from the air in presence of alkali hydroxides, 
carbonates, etc. The rate of absorption is greatly increased on adding 
a vegetable peroxydase—it may amount to five times the original 
value. 

When the surface exposed to the air is large, orcinol absorbs oxygen, 
but does not form any quantity of coloured oxidation product (orcein). 
The addition of peroxydase increases the oxygen absorption, but not the 
amount of colour formed. On the contrary when the surface exposed 
to the air is small, only about one-seventh of the amount of oxygen 
is absorbed, but orcein is formed. Peroxydase accelerates the formation 
of the orcein and not the absorption of oxygen under these conditions. 

E, F. A. 

Preparation of a Nitro-3-aminophenyl-i-arsinio Acid. Farb 
weeks vobm. Meister, Lucius & BrCning (D.B.-P. 261843. Compare 
Bertheim, A., 1911, i, 1055).—When d-oxcdylaminophenyl-barsinic 
acid , C 6 H 4 ( As0 3 H 2 ) CO * C0 2 H, needles, is dissolved in sulphuric 

r acid, treated at 0—5° with 26% nitric acid, and the 
oxalyl group subsequently eliminated, it gives rise 
to the hitherto undescribed &nifro-Z-<minophtnylr 
1 -ammo acid , pale yellow needles ; this when heated 
with concentrated alkalis yields 6-nibro-3-hydroxy- 
phenylarsinic acid, whilst the mother liquor furnishes 
2-Bitro-3-aminophenyIarsinio acid; and on reduction with sodium 
hyposulphite the corresponding diaminodihydroxyarsenobeozenes are 
obtained. F. M. G. M. 

Preparation of Neutral Derivatives of 3:3'-Diamino- 
4:4'-dibydroxyarsenobenzene, Soluble in Water. Farbwebms 
vorm. Meister, Lucius & Brining (D.R.-P. 260235),—The preparation 
of compounds by the action of formaldehyde sulphoxylate on 3 : S'-di- 
amino-4:4'-dihydroxyarsenobenzene have previously been described 
(A., 1912, i, 595), and the reaction bas now been modified by dissolving 
the hydroxy-base in ethylene glycol before treating with formaldehyde 
sulphoxylate and subsequently isolating the product,by the addition of 
alcohol and ether. F. M, G. M. 

Preparation of Aromatic Stibinic Acids. Chbmische Fabrik 
von F, Heyden (D.R.-P. 261825. Compare this vol.,i, 416).— p - Chioro - 
phenyhtibinic acid, a colourless powder, is obtained when a solution of 
jp-chlorobenzenediazonium chloride is treated with antimony trichloride 
and the yellow precipitate of the additive compound (compare 
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May, T., 1912, 101, 1037) collected and decomposed with warm 
sodium hydroxide; it is purified by methods previously described 
(loc. 

Phenylstibinic acid can also be obtained when aniline is diazotised in 
the presence of a mixture of antimony trichloride and hydrochloric 
acid, and the cooled solution slowly added to a solution of sodium 
hydroxide, when elimination of nitrogen occurs with the formation of 
the required product. F. M. G. M. 


NO* 


Preparation of an Aromatic Nitrohydroxystibinio Acid. 
Chbmische Fabrik von F. Heyden (D.R.-P. 259875. Compare A. 
1886, 884; 1899, i, 209; 1910, i, 803 ; 1911, i, 594, 1056).—34W 
k-hydroxyphenyhtibinic add (annexed formula) is pre- 
Sb0(0H) 2 pared by the following series of reactions. Anhydrous 
sodium ^acetyl&mmophenylstibinic acid (this vo)., i, 
416) dissolved in acetic acid (3 parts) is added drop by 
drop to 8 parts of concentrated sulphuric acid at a 
temperature below - 2°; above this, elimination of the 
acetyl group occurs; nitric acid (D 1*51) mixed with 
concentrated sulphuric acid at 0° is then added, and the mixture 
maintained at this temperature for several hours with continual 
agitation; on dilution,, 3-nitro-i~acetylaminophmyl -1 stibinio acid is 
obtained as a yellowish-brown powder; this when heated with a solu¬ 
tion of potassium hydroxide (D T30) loses ammonia and gives rise 
to the foregoing 3-nifcro-4-hydroxypheny 1-1 -stibinic acid, a brown 
powder, which when heated decomposes without fusion. 

F. M. G. M. 


OH 


Physiological Chemistry. 


A Respiration Apparatus for Small Animals in which the 
Oxygen Consumption is Automatically Registered. L. S. 
Frjdericia {Biockem. Zeitsch., 1913, 54, 92—167).— 1 This apparatus 
combines the Haldane principle, according to which the animal 
with all excreta are weighed before and after the experiment, the 
water and carbon dioxide given out by the animal being collected 
in the ordinary absorption apparatus, with the Regnault-Reiset 
principle^, modified more or less according to Benedict, in which 
the oxygen which is used up in respiration is automatically replaced 
from a gasometer, the amount added to the respiration apparatus 
being automatically registered. For these purposes a circulation is. 
kept up through a closed system by means of a specially designed 
rotatory blower, which is figured in the text, and the air after 
leaving the cage containing the animal - passes over weighed, 
sulphuric acid and/soda-hme tubes. Ixi conjunction with this 
system is the oxygen holder, the lid of which is counterpoised by a 
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weight over a pulley, and the whole circuit is so arranged, ,by the 
interposition of wash-bottles serving as manometers, that it is 
constantly under atmospheric pressure. There is a double check, 
therefore, on the oxygen consumption, namely, the diminution of 
the oxygen in the gasometer, which is automatically registered, and 
the gain of weight in the animal holder and absorption apparatus. 
Both determinations yielded results concordant with one another. 

S. B. S. 

The Part Played by the Lungs in the Oxidative Processes 
of the Body. 0. Lovatt Evans and Ernest H. Stabling (/. Physiol , 
1913, 46, 413—434).—The gaseous metabolism of the lung in the 
perfused heart-lung preparation is best measured in reference to 
the heart-weight as the lungs soon become oedematous. It is 1 c.c. 
of oxygen and 0*94 c.c. carbon dioxide per gram of heart per hour. 
The lungs do not exercise any general or specific activity in com¬ 
pleting oxidations partly carried out in other tissues. W. D. H. 

The Influence of the Carbon Dioxide Tension of the Blood 
on the Ventilation by the Lungs. Otto Pobges and A. L. Sample 
(Biochem. Zeitsch, 1913, 64, 182—185).—In investigations on the 
influence of the acidity of the blood on the respiration, many 
authors have attempted to ascertain the stimulability of the breath¬ 
ing centre. Lindhard, more especially, has determined this factor, 
by allowing the subject of the research to inhale ordinary atmo¬ 
spheric air, and estimating the alveolar ventilation and carbon 
dioxide tension, and then determining the same factors after 
inhalation of air to which has been added varying amounts of 
carbon dioxide. Attention is now called to the fact that in these 
and similar experiments no account is taken of the fact that the 
effect on inhaling increased amounts of carbon dioxide will, vary 
according to the pre-existing stimulus. As this pre-existing 
stimulus depends on the acidity of the blood, it is necessary to 
take into account, not only the carbon dioxide tension, bub also 
the amount of non-volatile acids, which, according to Porges and 
his co-workers, are present accompanied by a diminished carbon 
dioxide tension in acidoBis. The influence of the amounts of acid 
on the action of lungs is illustrated by some experiments on a 
pregnant patient, and patients with diabetes, and the conclusion 
is drawn that the method employed by Lindhard and others is not 
adapted to the determination of the true stimulability of the 
respiratory centre, S. B. S. 

Influence of Alcohol on the Respiratory Exchange During 
Rest and During Muscular Exercise. 0. J. 0. van Hoogenhuyze 
and J. Nieuwenhuyse (£Voc. ST. dkad. Wdsmoh. Amsterdam^ 1913, 16, 
164—172).—The authors have subjected themselves to experiments 
on the influence of alcohol on the respiratory exchange. While 
resting, they measured the oxygen-intake and carbon dioxide-output 
by means of the Zuntz-Geppert apparatus, and found that the 
respiratory quotient, C0 2 /0 2 , remained lower for a few hours after 
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the consumption of alcohol. The experiments involving muscular 
exercise were performed on a bicycle with adjustable and registrable 
resistance. The brake-band was tightened until the subject was 
fatigued, and then, whilst he was pedalling against a constant 
resistance, without or after a dose of 60 c.c. of 96% alcohol, the 
respiratory exchange was examined as above. The experiments 
were performed at 8—15° and at 28°. The respiratory quotient 
was again found to be lowered for a time after the consumption 
of alcohol, even at the higher temperature, at which muscular , work 
was less economically performed. Alcohol, therefore, can produce 
energy for muscular exercise, and this is more economically per¬ 
formed for an hour or two after taking the stimulant. This favour¬ 
able influence, however, gradually decreases, and tends towards 
the opposite in time. J. 0. W. 

The Influence of Muscular Rigidity on the Oxygen-intake 
in Deoerebrate Cats. Herbert E. Roaf (Quart. J. expt. Physiol., 
1913, 6, 393—402).—During decerebrate rigidity the oxygen 
intake is only slightly greater than when the muscles are flaccid. 

W. D. H. 

Rate of Reproduction of the Blood Constituents in an 
Immunised Horse After a Large Bleeding. JEL A. O’Brien 
( J\ Path. Boot., 1913, 18, 89—98).—After tbe withdrawal of ten 
litres of blood from an immunised horse, the fluid first appearing 
in the circulatory system contains an amount of protein far above 
the normal; hsemolysin and diphtheria antitoxin are reproduced at 
different rates, and the rate of reproduction of the various blood- 
proteins is probably associated therewith. Details regarding salts 
and corpuscles are also given. „ W. D. H. 

The Effect of Certain Drugs, Toxic Substances, and Micro¬ 
organisms on the Fragility of the Red Corpuscles of Man and 
Animals. W. W. C. Toplby (J. ffyoiene , 1913, 13, 191—236).— 
Arsenious acid and atoxyl in toxic doses increase the fragility of 
red corpuscles in vivo. Bile and bile salts cause no change. Various 
pathogenic haemolytic micro-organisms cause a rise in fragility, so 
also do specific haemolytic sera; the ambocepter alone does not. 
Experiments in vitro were not satisfactory, but, so far as they went, 
the results confirmed the findings in vivo. W. D. H. 

The Formation of Indophenol at the Nuolear and Plasma 
Membranes of Frog’s Blood Corpuscles, and its Acceleration 
by Induction Shocks. Ralph S. Lillie (J. Biol Chrni ,, 1913, 
IS, 237—247).—The formation of indophenol by the intracellular, 
oxidation of o-naphthol and dimethyl-p-phenylenediamine takes 
place most rapidly in the neighbourhood of the nuctlear and plasma 
membranes. This, is accelerated by passing induction shocks 
through the suspension of blood corpuscles. W. D. H. 

Rapid Method of Preparing Thrombin. William H. Howell 
J. Physiol, 1913, 32, 264—265).—Pig’s fibrin is well washed, 
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and then extracted with 8% solution of sodium chloride; the 
extract is heated with an equal volume of acetone; the bulky pre¬ 
cipitate of protein contains thrombin; this is filtered off and 
rapidly dried, then extracted with water, and filtered; the filtrate 
contains the thrombin, traces of salt, and a heat-coagulable protein; 
the latter is removed by shaking with chloroform, and the final 
fluid is evaporated to dryness in a current of cold air. The dried 
material can be left indefinitely in a desiccator. , It is easily and 
completely soluble in water. W. D. H. 

The Relation of Metathrombin to Thrombin. F. W. 
Weymouth (Atmt. Physiol^ 1913, 32, 266—285).—The thrombin 
content of serum is determined by its clotting power on solutions 
of fibrinogen, and the metathrombin content by the clotting power 
after activation by alkali and subsequent neutralisation. In dog’s 
serum the activity of both disappears after three to four days; five 
to eighteen days later there is almost complete return, and then it 
disappears completely. If kept sterile the initial loss of power is 
slower, and there is no reappearance of activity. Bacterial growth 
is responsible for both phases. Thrombin prepared by Howell’s 
method retains its power for long periods (at least eighteen days); 
its power is destroyed by a substance in serum and in oxalate 
plasma, which is antithrombin. After the action of antithrombin 
the presence of metathrombin can still be shown in certain cases. 
Metathrombin is regarded as a thrombin-antithrombin compound; 
it is absent in oxalate and fluoride plasma. W. D. H. 

The Nitrogen of Blood-serum Freed from Protein. Rudolf 
Philipp (Zeitech. physiol. Chem., 1913, 86, 494—502).—The residual 
nitrogen after seaum has been freed from protein by heat-coagula¬ 
tion is about twice as great as when phosphotungstic acid, uranyl 
acetate, or ferrum oxydatum dialysatum are employed. The two 
last-named reagents entirely free the serum from protein. In cases 
of uraemia the residual nitrogen is increased. W. D. H. 

Alterations Produced in Complement-containing Sera by 
the Introduction of 44 Lecithin.” John Cruiokshank and Thomas 
J. Mackie (J. Path . Pact,, 1913, 18, 99—113).—‘‘Lecithins” differ 
markedly with regard to their power to produce the alterations 
in complement activity, haemolysis, etc., with which the paper 
deals. A large number of preparations are quite inefficient. 

W. D. H, 

Fibrin in Sol and Cel State. The Blood-coagulation 
Problem. Ebel Hekma (Proc. K.Akad. Wtiensoh. Amsterdam* 1913* 
16, 172—185),—The author has investigated the relation between 
fibrinogen and fibrin. Pure fibrin, free from blood corpuscles, was 
found to dissolve quite readily in very dilute sodium hydroxide or 
sodium carbonate, but a fibrous coagulum could be reproduced 
by the cautious addition of dilute acids, such as phosphoric or 
carbonic, or by sodium dihydrogen phosphate or calcium chloride. 
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Fibrin also dissolved in a slight excess of acid, but could be repre 
cipitated on neutralisation. Coagulation was also effected in 
solutions which had been boiled, from which the conclusion is 
drawn that ferments play no part in the process. Fibrin is there¬ 
fore a; reversible gel. 

Further experiments showed that centrifugated, fluid plasma, or 
ascites fluid (that is, a natural fibrinogen solution]), like alkaline 
fibrin solutions, could be coagulated by traces of acids. Moreover, 
alkaline fibrin solutions could be coagulated by serums or organic 
extracts which are known to coagulate fibrinogen, and also, like 
fluid plasma or ascites fluid, by means of saturated solutions of 
sodium chloride or fluoride. A great similarity was thus estab¬ 
lished between fibrinogen as found in blood and body fluids, and a 
solution of fibrin in very dilute alkali. 

Dried fibrils, the single threads of fibrin, swell out again very 
quickly m alkaline solutions, and, if the volume of liquid is small, 
raw fibrin will imbibe the whole of it and become jelly-like. A 
swollen fibril, however, contracts to its original size in dilute acids, 
1% calcium chloride or any saturated salt solution, or even in 
excess of water. The swelling process is therefore of a superficial 
kind, and it is assumed that it consists in the formation of an 
alkali adsorption-compound, which eventually, by the continuation 
of the imbibition, passes into colloidal solution. Fibrinogen is thus 
considered to be an alkali-hydrosol of fibrin, and its conversion into 
the gel, fibrin, and therefore the coagulation of blood, is merely due 
to the withdrawal of hydroxyl ions from the adsorption compound 
by means of one or other of the factors mentioned above. 

J. C. W. 

The Inhibition of HsemoJysis by Cholesterol and Oxy- 
cholesterol. E. Schreiber and L£nard (Biochtm. Zeitsch 1913, 
54, 291—296).—A method is described for preparing oxychole- 
sterol from cholesterol, and of obtaining emulsions of the same. 
Although,, by itself, the former substance has a much weaker 
power of inhibiting haemolysis than cholesterol, it increases this 
power of the latter substance when added to it in quite small 
quantities. Oxycholesterol acts also more weakly than cholesterol 
in inhibiting haemolysis by cobra poison. S. B. 8. 

The Influence of Nutrition on the Caseous Metabolism of 
Cold-blooded Animals. Bernhard Elsas (ZeUsoh. Biol., 1913, 62, 

1—31).—The experiments were made on groups of frogs in a 
modified Regnault-Reiset apparatus. The inanition metabolism is 
first found; but as this is influenced by the temperature, all the 
observations must be carried out at a constant temperature. Food 
may then be given in amounts equivalent to the inanition meta¬ 
bolism (isopeinic), or the quantities may be below or above this 
(hypo- and hyper-peinic respectively). Iso- and hyper-peinic . 
administration of dextrose increases the metabolism by from 6 to 
20%, ^ Isopeinic feeding with fat does not raise the metabolism. 
The increase of metabolism after isopeinic feeding bn protein is 
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very. pronounced, 17—40%. These results are compared with some 
previously published by Weiss. The observations lend no support 
to the view that the increase of activity is due to alimentary work, 
but confirm Rubner's views on the specific dynamic values of foods. 

W. D. H. 


Metabolism of Ammonium Salts. I. The Estimation of 
Ingested Ammonium Salts in the Dog on an Adequate 
Mixed Diet. Frank P. Underhill (J. Biol Chm„ 1913, 15, 
321—335).—Ammonium salts of organic acids were given to dogs 
on a fixed diet, but failed to increase the ammonia nitrogen Of the 
urine. Ammonium salts and inorganic acids caused a varying 
degree of increase in the ammonia nitrogen of the urine. The 
experiments afford no adequate explanation for the temporary 
retention of the ammonium salts. All the inorganic ammonium 
salts used, and some of the organic salts, cause a distinct excess 
of total urinary nitrogen, and they apparently stimulate nitrogen¬ 
ous katabolism. Sodium chloride under the same conditions lowers 
the output of urinary ammonia nitrogen. W. D. H. 

Metabolism of Ammonium Salts. II. Elimination of 
Ammonium Salts During a Period of Prolonged Inanition. 
Frank P. Underhill (J. Biol. Chm 1913, 15, 337—339).— 
During inanition in the dog, ingestion of ammonium carbonate fails 
to produce an increase of urinary ammonia nitrogen. Ammonium 
chloride causes, however, a marked increase, and also an increase 
in total nitrogen. At this stage a second ingestion of ammonium 
carbonate may also bring about an increase of total urinary 
nitrogen. W. D. BL 

Metabolism of Ammonium Salts. III. The Utilisation of 
Ammonium Salts with a Non-nitrogenous Diet. Frank P. 
Underhill and Samuel Goldschmidt (A Biol Ghem 1913, 15> 
341—355).—Ammonium chloride added to a non-nitrogenous diet 
caused no retention of nitrogen, as Grafe states. It exercises a toxic 
action, and increases the output of urinary ammonia. Ammonium 
acetate and citrate decrease the nitrogen loss, and lead to retention 
of nitrogen. The ability of the body to deal with the organic and 
inorganic salts of ammonium is radically different* W. D. H. 

Excretion of Creatine. R. A. Krause (Quart. J . expt. Physiol, 
1913, 7, 87—101).—The metabolism of children differs from that 
of the adult. In boys,' creatinuria occurs until the age of five or 
six; in girls it persists longer, and, may last until the intermittent 
creatinuria occurs which characterises the female sexual cycle. The 
power to assimilate creatine given with the food is much weaker 
in children than in the adult. * The excretion or non-excretion of 
creatine depends on the balance between formation and destruc¬ 
tion, two processes which are always at work. This view will 
render it necessary to revise current theories on creatinuria as a 
pathological condition. W. D* H. 
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Nitrogen Retention in Feeding on Urea. Eduard Grafe 
(Zeitseh. physiol. Chem., 1913, 86 , 347—355).—These experiments are 
given to support the author’s contention (compare A., 1912, ii, 
659; 1913, i, 216) that urea in the food leads to retention of 

nitrogen. The experiments lasted over a long period. W. D. H, > 

* 

. The Relation of Growth to the Ohemioal Constituents of the 
Diet- Thomas B. Osborne, Lafaybttjb B. Mendell, Edna L. 
Ferby and Alfred J. Wakemann ( J . Biol Chim, J913, 15, 
311—326).—It has been previously shown that growth and mainten¬ 
ance are different things. The best food to promote growth is 
milk, even if only small quantities are occasionally given, mixed 
with an artificial diet of protein, fat, carbohydrates, and salts. 
Protein-free milk is not adequate for growth, but the addition of 
butter to tbe protein-free milk restores growth. Evidently some 
substance is removed from the protein-free milk which is essential, 
and this is present mixed with the butter-fats. What the substance 
is, is as yet unknown. W. D. H. 

Sugar Absorption. Kornel von KohOsy (Zeitsch. physiol Chem 
1913, 86, 356—367).—By interference with the circulation through 
the intestines, lungs, and heart, absorbed sugar does not occur as 
such in the blood. The absorption of sugar is not a simple process, 
and the effect of internal secretions, such as that of the adrenal 
gland, has to be taken into account. Phosphates may also play 
an imporant r61e in sugar absorption, as they do in alcoholic 
fermentation. W. D. H. 

The Distribution of Creatine in the Animal Organism 
J. C. Beker ( Zeitsch . physiol Chem 1913, 87, 21—37).—A large 
number of organs and tissues in different animals were found to 
contain creatine in amounts which are greater than that in the 
blood. These results are given in tables. Experiments are also 
given which confirm the view that the liver is able to convert 
creatine into creatinine. W. D. H. 

The Lecithin Content of Different Tissues. J ohn Crxjickshank 
( J.Path . Bad., 1913, 134—136).—The amount of lecithin in various 
tissues was estimated by the author's method. In 100 grams of 
moist tissue, ox red corpuscles yielded 2*5, sheep's liver 1*6, human 
brain 0*6, ox pancreas 0*68, testicles 0*62 gram, and other tissues 
amounts varying from 0*14 to 0*48 gram. W. D. H. 

Gases Evolved During the Autolysis of Some Organs and 
Tissues. Filippo Trartta-Mosca (Gazzetta, 1913, 43, ii, 144—148). 
—The liver, kidney, brain, and suprarenal capsules yield , carbon 
dioxide, nitrogen, and hydrogen; the intestine evolves carbon 
monoxide ana oxygen in addition to these gases, whilst the 
pancreas, spleen, lungs, and heart yield only nitrogen. R. V. S. 

Calcium and Magnesium in the Brain Under Different 
Physiological, and Pharmacological Conditions. Ivo Eovi 
{Eighth Inter, Gong. App . Chm,., 1912, 19, 261).—The proportion of 
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calcium in the brain of the dog varies from 0*0143 to 0*031, and 
that of magnesium from 0*0143 to 0*0167% of the fresh material. 
Age has a marked influence on the calcium-content of the brain. 
With dogs this content is at its maximum before and just after 
birth, the minimum is reached prior to weaning, and in old age 
the initial value is again attained; a similar course is followed 
in the case of the human brain. With guinea-pigs, the proportion 
of calcium is minimal in the foetus, becomes almost doubled a few 
days after birth, and continues to increase for a month; subse¬ 
quently it remains constant until old age is reached, when it again 
increases, sometimes as much as tenfold. Introduction, either sub¬ 
cutaneously or into the stomach, veins, or carotids, of sodium 
chloride in isotonic or hypertonic solution results in the diminution 
of the calcium-content of the brain, in some cases by one-half. 

The proportion of magnesium in the brain remains constant at 
all ages and under all the experimental conditions employed. 

T. H. P. 

Cerebroaides of Brain Tissue. ^Phoebus A. Lkvene (J. BivL 
Chen., 1913. 16,359 — 364).—The conclusion that the cerebrosides are 
optically different isomerides is confirmed by further work, but 
more data are still wanting to render this certain. W. D. H. 

Autolysis of, and Presence of, Proteolytic Ferments in the 
Brain of the Calf. Filippo Tbaetta-Mosoa (Gazzetta, 1913, 43, ii, 
138—143).—When the brain’ of the calf is subjected to autolysis 
(incubation with water in presence of chloroform for a month), 
lysine, choline, xanthine, and adenine can be subsequently obtained 
from it. This indicates the presence in the brain of ferments 
capable of attacking albumin, nucleins, and lecithin. R. V. S. 

The Effect of Alcohol on the Excitation, Conduction, and 
Recovery Processes in Nerves. Keith Lucas («/. Phyviol 1913, 
46, 470—505).—After exposure to 5% alcohol, a nerve recovers 
its properties when replaced in Ringer’s solution. The impairment 
of conduction in the nerve produced by alcohol, and the increase 
' in threshold current strength follow a parallel course. The rate of 
conduction is much slowed, however, at a stage when the rate of 
recovery is not slowed. This suggests that the recovery process, 
which is responsible for the refractory period, is a process different 
from the disturbance which is the basis of propagation of , the 
nervous impulse. W. D. H. 

The Influence of Anoxybiosis on the Disappearance of 
Glycogen from the Autonomous . Organs of the Frog. Ebnst 
J. Lessee ( Btochem . £#itsch.< 1913, 64, 236—251).—As autonomous 
organs are designated those tissues, such as liver and muscles, in 
which action takes place when they are separated from the nervous 
systems, and the hormones contained in the blood supply. The 
author has already shown that the rate of glycogen disappearance 
from the liver after removal from the animal is greater in summer 
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frogs than in winter frogs, and he now compares this rate when the 
organs are well supplied with oxygen (oxybiosis) and when they are 
kept in a current of nitrogen (anoxybiosis), These experiments 
were of interest, as it has been found that under the influence of 
anoxybiosis of the whole animal the rate of glycogen disappearance 
could be increased, and it was thought possible that by this, means 
the behaviour of the livers from winter frogs could be made to 
approximate to that of summer frogs. It was found that in the 
months of the year in which the glycogen of the liver is stable, the' 
Tate of disappearance is hot influenced by anoxybiosis, whereas in 
the months when the glycogen is labile, anoxybiosis increases the 
rate. The experiments were carried out at the temperature of 
22—24°, and did not extend beyond five hours. Similar results 
were obtained with muscular tissues. S. B. S. 

Chemical and Bio-chemical Properties of the Lipoids 
Extracted from Pig’s Liver and Egg-yolk. Frederick P. 
Wilson (J, Path. Pact., 1913, 18, 60—63).—The lipoids extracted 
from pig’s liver and from egg-yolk differ greatly in their chemical 
(iodine value, etc.) and biochemical (anti-complementary, haemolytic 
powers, etc.) properties. W. D. H. 

The Thyroid Gland. XL Walter Edmunds (J. Path. Pact., 
1913, 18, 52—59).—The thyroid gland in dogs hinders the assimi¬ 
lation of sugar; the parathyroid glands favour it. W. D. H. 

Carbohydrate Metabolism in its Relation to the Thyroid 
Gland. The Effect of Thyroid Feeding on the Glycogen- 
content of the Liver and on the" Nitrogen Distribution in the 
Urine. W. Cramer and R. A. Krause (Proc. Roy. Soc 1913, 
B , 86, 550—560).—When rats or cats are fed on a carbohydrate- 
rich diet plus small amounts of fresh thyroid gland for two or 
three days, the liver only contains traces of glycogen. This is due 
to an inhibition of the glycogenic function of the liver, and not to 
increased utilisation of carbohydrates. There is no glycosuria. 
The distribution of the nitrogenous constituents in the urine is 
similar to that observed after withdrawal of carbohydrates from 
the diet. W. D. H. 

Changes in the Metabolism of Animals After Extirpation of 
the Thyroids and Parathyroids. J. Greenwald (Biochtm. Zoilsch 
1913, 64, 159—160).—The author controverts the statement of 
Paladino (this vol., i, 675) that there is an increased phosphorus 
output after extirpation of the thyroids. He contends that there is 
rather a diminution, and the discrepancy between P&ladino’s results 
and those of other authors is due to the fact that the former did 
hot investigate the metabolism immediately after the operation, but 
only after a prolonged period at the onset of tetany, which, it is 
admitted, may produce increased phosphorus output. S. B. S. 
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The Edfcymes of the'Pituitary Body. Lucie Buetow (Biochem. 
Zeitsch.^ 1913, 54, 40—52),—The following ferments were found to be 
present: Catalase, diastase, pepsin, trypsin, peroxydase, tributyrin- 
ase, and urease. The following enzymes could not be detected: 
Invertase, lactase, a glycolytic ferment, and deamidase. S. B. S. 

The Chemistry of the Mammary Gland. J. Argyll Campbell 
[Quart. J. expt. Physiol 1913, 7, 53—56),—Considerable differences 
exist in the mammary gland of different animals, and even between 
different parts of the gland in the same animal. Lactose is found 
only when the gland contains milk, and the amount present is thus 
a measure of the quantity of milk in the gland. The fat, on the 
other hand, is present, not only in milk, but in the secreting cells, 
and in the adipose tissue between the alveoli. W. D. H. 

The Phosphatides of Human Piaoenta. III. C. Sakaki 
(Biochem. Zeitsch 1913, 54, 1—4).—From the alcohol-etber obtained 
in the purification of the so-called jecorin by Drechsel's method, 
a precipitate was obtained on addition of alcoholic cadmium 
chloride, part of which was soluble in ether and the other part 
insoluble. Both these products were analysed, but the results do 
not accord with any definite chemical formula. S. B. S. 

The Distribution of Phosphorus in the Placenta. C. Sakaki 
[Biochem. Zeitsch 1913, 54, 5—10).—From the determination of the 
phosphorus soluble in organic solvents (light petroleum or benzene) 
the amount of lecithin was calculated as 6*8% of the dried substance. 

S. B. S. 

The Absorption of Water by the Skin of the Prog. S. S. 
Maxwell (Amer. J\ Physiol. > 1913, 32, 286—294).—An empty frog's 
skin immersed in water takes up an enormous amount; this 
depends on the permeability of the skin to water, and its relative 
impermeability to salts. The assumption of “vital activity" in 
this process is regarded as unnecessary. W. D. H. 

The Absolute Mechanical Efficiency of the Contraction of 
an Isolated Muscle. Archibald Y. Hill (J. Physiol 1913, 46, 
435—469).—Pick's results on the mechanical efficiency of muscular 
contraction are inaccurate; for instance, they do not take into 
account the heat-production which occurs in the period of recovery. 
The subject was re-investigated by the author's new methods; his 
apparatus, however, requires calibration for each experiment and 
each muscle used. In the sartorius, the initial process of con¬ 
traction consists mainly of the liberation of free potential energy, 
which is manifested as tension energy in the excited muscle; this 
can be used indifferently for the production of work or of heat; 
the efficiency of the whole process may he almost as high as 50%.. 
The chemical substance possessing the free energy is the lactic acid 
precursor. W. D. H. 
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Extractives of Muscle. XV. Presence of Oamosine, Methyl- 
guanidine, and Carnitine in i Horse Flesh. J. Smorodinzev 
(Beitsch. physiol. Chain., 1913, 87, 12—20). —Horae flesh is shown to 
contain about 0*58 gram of creatine, 0‘08 gram of purine sub¬ 
stances, 1*82 gram of carnosine, 0*18 gram of carnitine, and from 
0*11 to 0*83 gram of metbylguanidine per kilogram of fresh muscle. 
These proportions are those observed in the muscles of other 
animals. E. F. A. 

The Influence of Starvation on the Creatine' Content of 
Muscle. Victor C. Myers and Morris S. Fine (J. Bid. Chem. 9 
1913, 15, 283—304). —The creatine of rabbit’s muscle is relatively 
increased in the early part of starvation, but decreased at the 
close, owing to its loss by the urine. That creatine and creatinine 
are independent in metabolism is dissented from; the old view 
that the creatinine is derived from muscular creatine is favoured, 
though the proof is not yet complete. W. D. H. 

Influence of Carbohydrate Feeding on the Creatine Content 
of Muscle. Victor 0. Myers and Morris S. Fine (J. Biol. Chem 
1913, 15, 305—310). —The effect of carbohydrate feeding on the 
creatine of rabbit’s muscles is similar to that seen in starvation. 
The decreased elimination of creatine under these conditions is 
primarily dependent on the sparing action of carbohydrate on the 
muscle proteins. W. D. H. 

The Derivatives of Ethyl Alcohol Contained in Muscle. 
Alonzo L. Taylor ( J . Biol. Cham. 9 1913, 15, 217—220). — In dogs 
which had been without food for one day, and in which the entire 
alimentary canal had been extirpated, the muscles still yielded 
, alcohol in small amounts. It could not have been derived from 
food, and the theory is advanced that alcohol is an intermediate 
stage in the metabolism of dextrose. W. D. H. 

Chemical and Physico-chemical Properties of Liquids 
Expressed from Striated and Plain Muscle. II. Amount of 
Protein in the Juice and Relations between the Granules 
(Myosin) Suspended and the Myoprotein Dissolved. Filippo 
Bottazzi and G. Quaguarirllo (Atti R. Accad . Lmosi. 9 1913, [v], 22, 
ii, 52—59. Compare Bottazzi, A, 1912, ii, 1192). —The granular 
substance amounts to 33—61% of the total protein of the juice. 
The total protein amounts to 5*32 — 9*54%, Data regarding the 
yield, density, 'viscosity, total nitrogen, and ash of the juice 
obtained in different experiments and with muscle from different 
animals are also recorded. , R. V. S. 

Presence of Succinic Acid in Meat Extract and, in Freeh 
Meats. Hans Einbeck (; Zeitsch . physiol. Chem. t 1913, 87, 145 — 158). 
—Succinic acid in some quantity is obtained, both from Liebig’s 
meat extract and from fresh ox and dog flesh. It is present in tlie 
carniferrin fraction, and particularly in the mother liquors from 
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tiitf- It is not derived from the decomposition of Siegfried's 
phosphorcarnic acid. E. F. A. 

Does Milk Contain Phosphatides 9 Vladimir Njegoran 
(Biochem. Zeitsch., 1913, 54, 78—82).—Milk was treated with 
anhydrous sodium sulphate, and the mixture was kept in a vacuum 
until free from water. The residual powder was then extracted 
with various organic solvents. No phosphorus eould be detected 
in these solutions, and the author draws the conclusion that phos¬ 
phatides are not present in milk. S. B. S. 

The Effect of Pituitary Extract on the Secretion of Milk. 
John Hammond (Quart. J. expt. Physiol. , 1913, 6, 311—338).— 
Injection of pituitary extract produces an immediate action on the 
flow of milk, which is followed by a period of decreased flow. The 
effect, however, is not muscular, nor is it effected through the rise 
of blood-pressure. . Microscopic evidence points to a direct action 
on the epithelium cells which set free the milk constituents. The 
milk formed is rich in fat. The daily yield of milk is only slightly 
increased as the result of the injection. W. D. H. 

Hydrocephalus Fluid. E. Sieburg (Zeitsch. physiol. C/mn ., 1913, 
86, 503—510).—An analysis of fluid from a case of hydrocephalus 
is given. The noteworthy points are: (1) the absence of protein; a 
faint reaction with Millon's reagent indicates the presence of 
certain hydrolytic products of protein; and (2) the presence of 
certain enzymes, namely, diastase, invertase, lipase, and enzymes 
capable of splitting glucosides and esters. W. D. H. 

The Nature of the Depressor Substance in Dog's Urine 
and Tissues. Alonzo A. Taylor and Richard M. Pearce (J. Biol * 
Ohem. 9 1913, 15, 213—-216).—Attempts to isolate the substance failed. 

W, D. H. 


The Excretion of Formic Acid in Human Urine Under 
Normal and Pathological Conditions. Rudolf Strisoweb 
(Biochem. Zeitsch. y 1913, 54, 189—211).—The formic acid was 
estimated by distilling urine acidified with phosphoric acid under 
diminished pressure, collecting the distillate in excess of alkali, and 
determining the acid in this distillate after concentration by 
heating with mercuric chloride in the presence of sodium acetate. 
The mercurous chloride produced by the reduction was weighed. 
The yield of formic acid thus found is about 90% of the theoretical. 
Formic acid is found under normal conditions in the urine to the 
extent of about 13*5 milligrams daily; and the amount is not 
increased by moderate muscular activity. It does not appear to be 
influenced by the character of the diet. In many diseases the 
amount excreted is normal, as in compensated heart affections, 
carcinoma, gastric ulcer, colelithiasis, constipation, and various 
febrile conditions. It is increased, however, in uncompensated, 
heart affections, in asphyxia due to work in heart affections in man, 
VOL. OTV, i. 4 g 
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and in animals. It is also increased in diabetes as the result of 
changes in the fat metabolism. In a single case investigated of 
muscular dystrophy there was also found an increased output of the 
acid, due apparently to changes in the muscular metabolism; 
Reasons are given for supposing that formic acid is a metabolism 
product of fats, carbohydrates, and proteins. S. B. S. 

Excretion of Formic Acid in Disease. I. Grebnwald andN. W, 
Janney (Zeitsch, physiol . Chem., 1913, 86, 511—512).—By the use 
of the method of Dakin, Janney, and Wakeman, it is shown that v 
the excretion of formic acid in the urine is increased in pneumonia, 
especially during the stage of resolution. Figures are also given 
in isolated cases of other diseases, but no generalisations are possible 
from these. W. D. H. 

Substances in Urine Giving Rise to Indigotin. I. Robert 
Y. Stanford (Zeitsch. physiol Ghem 1913, 87, 188—206).—The 
substances in human urine which give rise to indigotin are very 
unstable. Their amount has greatly diminished in one to three 
hours, and fihey have disappeared in three to six hours. The cause 
of the decomposition ik not understood; it is perhaps due to 
autoxidation. The indigotin-forming substances were obtained by 
salting-out and extraction with a mixture of ether and alcohol. 
Even under these conditions they decompose too rapidly for their 
isolation to be effected. It is considered improbable that they 
are identical with potassium indoxylsulphate. E. F. A. 

Excretion of Morphine in the Urine. Wilhelm Ritter von 
Kaufmann-Asser (Biochem. Zdtsck ,, 1913, 54, 161—173).—The 
author finds that neither the biological method of Hermann and 
Straub (action on white mice) nor the chemical method described 
by van Ryn are suitable for the quantitative estimation of morphine 
in the urine. He describes a method devised by himself, in which 
the morphine is finally extracted with chloroform, and estimated by 
means of iodoeosin. By this method it is found that larger 
quantities of the alkaloid are excreted by the kidneys than was 
formerly supposed, the amount eliminated by this channel reaching 
39% during a course of constant administration of the drug. 
Seventy-two^ hours after the last injection in this series of experi¬ 
ments sufficient alkaloid could be found in the liver, kidneys, and 
stomach for quantitative estimation. S. B. S. 

The Antagonism Between Adrenaline and Aheesthetics on 
the Heart James A. Gunn (Quart. J. escpt. Physiol, 1913, 7, 
75—86).—Using the perfusion method on the heart of cat or rabbit 
it, was found that adrenaline can antagonise a concentration of 
chloroform which enfeebles the beat, but not Buch a concentration 
as' arrests it* In the case of chloral the antagonism of adrenaline 
is greater, and the latter drug will set a heart going which is 
completely arrested by chloral. Adrenaline is also antagonistic to 
tnany other substances ■Which weaken cardiac activity. The 
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rhythmic contractions which adrenaline arouses in a quiescent 
heart are independent of intrinsic motor ganglia. W. D. H. 

Pharmacological Testing of Sulphuric Acid, Esters of 
Atropine and Scopolamine. Paul Trendelenburg {Arch, eo&pt. 
Path* Pkarm 1913, 73, 118—138).—By the esterification of the 
alcoholic hydroxyl of alkaloids of the atropine group with sulphuric 
acid, the intramolecular salt formation with the nitrogen of the 
tropine or scopolamine causes a marked weakening of their affinity 
for the endings of the vagus nerve. In most cases the stimulating 
action on the nervous system is increased. The toxicity is not 
altered as a rule. The esters of the atropine group stimulate the 
respiratory centre very strongly; this may be useful therapeutically. 
The scopolamine ester does not possess this property. W. D. H. 

Creatine Formation in the Animal Kingdom. Creatine 
Formation from Betaine and Choline. Otto Rieser ( Zritsch. 
physiol, Chem 3913, 86, 415—453).—This paper contains a very 
useful resume of recent work on the subject. The experiments 
recorded deal with the effect of the administration of betaine and 
choline (by mouth or hypodermically) on the amount of creatine 
in the muscles, and creatinine in the urine. In some cases the 
material was mixed with surviving muscle. Although dn a certain 
number of cases creatine or creatinine, ae the case may be, was 
increased, the conclusion is drawn that there is no certain proof 
that betaine or choline leads to creatine formation. W* D. H. 

The Fate of Cocaine and Ecgonine in the Organism. 
Suleiman Rifatwaobdani ( Biochern . Zeitsch ., 1913, 64, 83 — 91). — 
Cocaine is excreted, after administration to rabbits, in the urine, 
in amounts which can be quantitatively estimated. For this 
purpose the urine is extracted by benzene or ether, and the amount 
of alkaloid thus obtained is estimated by Gordin’s method. By 
long-continued administration of the drug, the amount excreted 
each day in the urine gradually increases. No destruction of 
cocaine, when kept in contact with living tissue, could be detected. 
Ecgonine is also excreted in the urine; for the purposes of detection 
the urine was evaporated to dryness and treated with methyl 
alcohol and hydrochloric acid; the alkaloid after conversion into its 
methyl ester can be extracted by ether. S. B. S. 

The Influence of Lecithin on the Action of Drugs. David M. 
Lavrov (Biochsm, Zeitsch., 1913, 64, 16—26. Compare Hantclimidt, 
this vol., i, 796).—A summary is given of earlier experiments on 
the combined action of lecithin and various drugs on frogs, in 
which it is shown that within certain limits the lecithin diminishes 
the action of the drug, whereas within higher limits it increases it. 
In the cases of phosphorus and phenol poisoning, an increase only 
of the toxic effect was observed. In doses of 0*0015 to 0*003 gram 
lecithin markedly increases the toxic action of riciu on frogs. Doses 
of other magnitudes cause a two-fold action. During the first ten 

i g 2 
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or eleven days they increase the toxic action, but afterwards the 
ricin effects begin to weaken. The general condition of the animals 
employed is not without effect. Si B. S. 

Is the Pressor Effect of Pituitrin Due to Adrenal 
Stimulation ? R, G. Hoskins and Clayton McPkek (Am&\ J. Physiol , 
1913, 32, 241—244).—The experiments recorded show that the 
answer to the question is in the negative. W. D. H. 

Pharmacological Notice Concerning Two New Derivatives of 
Santonin, a- and Sant on an (a- and ^-Tetrahydrosantonin). 
E, Sieburg (Chem. Zeit, 1913, 37, 945—946). — Pharmacological 
experiments with a- and /3-sodium tetrahydrosantonate (Wienhaus 
and von Oettingen, this vol., i, 474) show that they are not cramp 
poisons, neither do they act as vermicides. The reduction of the 
ethylene linking in santonin thus destroys its specific properties. 

T. S. P. 

p-Hydroxy-^phenylethylamine, the Poison in the Salivary 
Gland of Cephalopoda, Martin Henze ( Zeitsch . physiol. Chem., 
1913, 87, 51—58).—^Hydroxy-/3-phenylethylamine is shown to be 
the only poisonous constituent of the saliva of the octopus. This 
base, which had previously been obtained by Barger, and Dale 
from ergot (A., 1909, ii, 689), is thus, like adrenaline, the product 
of metabolism in a gland. E. F. A. 


Chemistry of Vegetable Physiology and Agriculture. 


The Resistance of Spores to Heating in Anhydrous Fluids 
such as Glycerol and Similar Substances. Howard Bullock 
(/. Hygiem, J 913, 13, 168—177).—The method at present in use for 
the sterilisation of glycerol or oil are quite inadequate; the heating 
of these fluids has no greater effect than the same temperature in 
the air. To sterilise these fluids, a temperature of 170° for half an 
hour or 180° for ten to fifteen minutes is necessary. W. D. H. 

Bacterial Metabolism. XI. Estimation of Urea Nitrogen 
in Cultures of Certain Bacteria. Arthur T. Kendall and 
Artiiuk W. Walker (J. Biol Cheftu, 1913, 15,' 277—282).—Urea 
nitrogen estimated by Folin’s method is probably not all due to 
urea. In bacteria the main nitrogenous end-product of meta¬ 
bolism is ammonia. The urea nitrogen in the culture fluid does not 
alter. W. D. H. 

Bacterial Metabolism. XIII—XXX. Arthur J. Kendall, 
Alexander , A. Day, and Arthur W. Walker (/. Amer. Chem . 
Sqg 1913, 35, 1201—1249).—-An investigation of the effect 
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of utilisable carbohydrate on the metabolism of protein and 
protein derivatives by bacteria. The media used consisted of a 
prepared broth containing meat juice and peptone, and a mixture 
of the same broth with 1% of dextrose. Four flasks of the sugar- 
free and of the sugar-containing broths were inoculated with the 
desired organism and incubated at 37°, the progress of the action 
being followed by examination of the contents of the flasks over a 
period of nine days. Determinations were made of the free 
ammonia, the total nitrogen, the acidity resulting on the addition 
of formaldehyde, and the acidity or alkalinity of the liquid, using 
alizarin, neutral red, and phenolphthalein as indicators. 

Seventeen groups of bacteria were submitted to examination, and 
the results are tabulated in the original. D. F. T. 

Disinfecting Value of Mercuric Oxycyanid© and of Mercuric 
Oxycyanide Containing Mercuric Cyanide. H. KOhl {Arch, 
Pkarm 1913, 251, 340—349).—In general, a solution of a poison at 
extreme dilution promotes the growth of lower vegetable organ¬ 
isms; at a definite, greater concentration of the poison, the multi¬ 
plication of the organisms is retarded, whilst at still greater concen¬ 
trations the poison exerts its lethal action. The author has exam¬ 
ined the action on Bacillus coli of two samples of mercuric oxy¬ 
cyanide, one practically pure (99%), the other containing 33*3% of 
oxycyanido and 66*6% of mercuric cyanide. At concentrations of 
1 in 200,000 to 1 in 400,000 it is found that solutions of both 
samples approximately double the rate of growth of the bacilli. 

The retarding action of the two disinfectants on the growth of 
organisms is shown, in two ways. Milk coagulates when it contains 
0*0005% of either of the two samples, but does not do so when the 
'amount of the poison is increased to 0*005%. In the second set 
of experiments, urine containing 0*01—0*2% of either of the 
poisons remains unchanged under the conditions in which the 
urine alone becomes turbid and evolves ammonia. 

Experiments on pure cultures of Staphylococcus pyogenes, on 
raw milk, on tuberculous milk, and on the contents of the stomach 
and of the intestines and on the brains of a decomposed corpse lead 
to the astonishing result that there is no appreciable difference in 
the bactericidal value of the two samples under examination. 
Another series of comparative experiments shows that the disin¬ 
fecting value of mercuric oxycyanide is almost equalled by that 
of a mixture of the oxycyanide and sodium chloride containing 
33*3% of the latter. A fuller treatment of the subject is promised; 
at present the author is of opinion that the sodium^ chloride, 
as a disinfectant, slightly active accentuates the bactericidal value 
of the mercuric oxycyanide by promoting the absorption of the 
latter substance by the protoplasm, 0. S. 

Biochemical Reactions of Diphtheria-like Organisms. 
T. Or. M. Hire (7. Path. Bad., 1913, 18, 75—80).—Tbe chief point 
urged is that the dipBtheria-like bacilli, B. diphtheriae, alone 
gives acid with dextrose and dextrin, and not with sucrose. 

W. D. H 
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The Inhibition of the Cholera-Bed Beaotion by Certain- 
Nitrite-destroying Organisms, and on the Mutual Inhibition 
of B. dysenteriae (Flexner) and V. choleras when Grown 
together. W. J. Logie (/. Hygiene , 1913, 13, 162—167).—Certain 
nitrite-destroying organisms when grown along with F. cholerae 
prevent the appearance of the cholera-red. reaction. This is not 
due to the non-formation of nitrite, but to its rapid destruction by 
the nitrite-destroying organisms.^ There. are, on. the other hand, 
certain nitrite-destroying organisms which fail to prevent the 
cholera-red reaction. In the case of B. dysenteriae the failure to 
prevent the cholera-red reaction is due to an inhibition of the 
growth of both organisms.when grown together. W. D. H. 

Spore-producing Bacillus lactis fermentens, a Ferment 
Producing Butylene Glycol from Lactose. Root ( Compt . rend., 
1913, 157, 297—299).— Bacillus lactis fermentens is a very mobile, 
anaerobic bacillus, which produces spores after three days on gelose 
at 30°, which resist a temperature of 90° for five minutes, and 
can be heated at 100° for half a minute without being killed. It 
ferments dextrose, sucrose, lactose, mannitol, send glycerol, the 
products from the sugars being carbon dioxide, hydrogen, alcohol, 
butylene /J-y-glycol, acetylmethylearbinol, and formic and acetic 
acids, no lactic or succinic acids being found. The fermentation of 
milk by this bacillus is very rapid, the products being as above. 

W, G. 

Isolation of B. typhosus from Faeces by means of Brilliant- 
Green. C. H. Browning, W. Gilman, and T. J. Maoris (J. Path. 
jBact. , 191S, 18, 146—148).—The method described is based on the 
observation that brilliant-green exerts a much more marked inhibi- • 
tory effect on B . coli than on B. typhosus. W. D. H. 

Bactericidal Action and Chemical Constitution with Special 
Reference to Basic Benzene Derivatives. C. H. Browning and 
W. Gilman (J. Path. Bad., 1913, 18, 144—146). —Staphylococcus 
aureus sxkd B. anthracis are more susceptible to basic benzene derivatives 
than are organisms of the Coli group. It is not possible to differ¬ 
entiate generally that gram-positive organisms are susceptible, and 
gram-negative organisms are not susceptible to crystal-violet. 
Salts of the heavy metals do not act less powerfully on the coli- 
iyphoid group than on S. aureus and B. anthracis . Preliminary 
details are given of the effects of substituting radicles in benzene 
derivatives on their bactericidal power; and on the effect of serum 
on bactericidal action. W. D. H. 

Influence of Ozone on Yeast and Bacteria. Carl A. Nowak 
(J. Ini , Eng. Chew 1913, 5, 668).—Results of experiments with 
bottom-fermentation yeast showed that ozonisation is not only of 
value in freeing the yeast from objectionable organisms which are 
susceptible to the action of ozone to a larger degree than the yeast 
itself, but also in eliminating the weakened cells and stimulating 
' the fermentetiye power of the surviving, ones, ' * W. -P. S. 
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Influence of Mineral Salts on Alcoholic Fermentation. 
Salts of Tin and Bismuth. Marius Emmanuel Pozzi-Escot {Bull, 
Assoc . chim . Suer, List,, 1913, 31, 49—53).—Stannous chloride even 
in small amounts retards fermentation. Yeast can be acclimatised 
so as to ferment well in presence of considerably more stannous 
chloride than will retard fermentation with ordinary yeast; the 
yeast, however, rapidly degenerates. Stannic chloride is much more 
toxic than stannous chloride. 

With regard to bismuth, the basic nitrate, with which Gimel 
obtained favourable results, is quite insoluble when washed with 
hot water. N. H. J. M. 

The Enrichment of the Invertase Content of Living Yeasts. 
Jakob Meibbnheimer, Stefan Gambabjan, and L. Semper (Biochem, 
Zeitsch.y 1913, 54, 122—154).—The effect of allowing various yeasts 
to remain in contact with various sugars on their content in inver¬ 
tase was investigated. It was found that the amount largely 
increased by this treatment. Large quantities of the organism 
were allowed to remain for one to two days in sucrose solutions, 
which w%re % then cooled on ice, and poured off. A portion of the 
yeast was then removed, t the juice expressed and treated with 
acetone. The invertase reaction constant of this preparation was 
then determined. The main ^portion of the yeast was again treated 
in a similar way, and the reaction constant of a portion also deter¬ 
mined; the main bulk was again treated with sugar, and these 

processes repeated until the yeast was exhausted. . During these 

successive treatments the invertase content increased, although the 
zymase content diminished. The relative influence of various sugars 
on the increase of invertase content was also investigated. In the 
majority of cases, the yeasts were allowed to grow in a Lindner 

solution, to which was added the various sugars. It was found 

that in most of the experiments invert sugar and lsevulose caused a 
larger increase in the invertase than dextrose or sucrose. The 
lsevulose was generally more effective than the invert sugar, and 
the sucrose slightly more effective than dextrose. The results may 
possibly be explained on the assumption that a lsevulose-invertase 
combination is somewhat more stable than the combination of 
invertase with other sugars, and the ferment is thereby more 
efficiently guarded against change during the autolysis of the yeast. 

S. B. S. 

The Dominance of Roquefort Mould in Cheese. Charles 
Thom and James K. Currie (/. Biol . Chem 1913, 15, 249—258).— 
The low percentage of oxygen in the open spaces within the cheese 
accounts for the dominant activity ox PemciUium roqueforte in 
Roquefort and similar cheese. Gas analyses from cultures of 
various kinds of moulds are presented. W. D. H. 

Phenomena 'of Imbibition in the Seeds of Avena sativa. 
F. Plate (Atti B, Accad, Lined, 1913, [v], 22, ii,. 133—140).— 
From experiments with solutions of potassium, sodium, barium, 
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and calcium hydroxides, and of hydrochloric, nitric, sulphuric, and 
phosphoric acids, the author finds that both cation and anion have 
specific functions in regard to this phenomenon. The solutions 
accelerate germination,' and considerable concentrations do not spoil 
germination, but even favour it. R, V. S. 

Compounds Obtained from Plant Seeds by the Methods for 
Extracting Lecithin. IV. Peas, Larch, Rice. , Georg Trier 
( Zeitsch . pkysioL GImn., 1913, 86, 407—414).—Peas contain rather 
over 1% of lecithin. This yielded galactose on acid hydrolysis and! 
colamine when hydrolysed with barium hydroxide. 

The lecithin from larch seeds contained about 3*3% of phos¬ 
phorus, 0*75% of nitrogen, and 4% of galactose. 

Rice which had not been deprived of the husk yielded a lecithin 
compound having the properties of a cerebroside. E. F. A. 

Distribution of Carboxylase in Plants. W. Zaleski ( Ber . 
dent. hot. Ges., 1913, 31, 349—353).—Carboxylase was found in 
various seeds, such as peas, lupines, Vida Fab a , wheat, and maize, 
in etiolated seedlings, and in moulds. 

Although anaerobic, carboxylase is active in presence of oxygen; 
and some of these substances decompose pyruvic acid equally well 
in air and in hydrogen. Some, however, such as ripening pea seeds, 
fail to decompose pyruvic acid in presence of air, whilst they are 
very active in a vacuum. The stem points of Vida Faba decompose 

E vic acid in presence of air if previously extracted with methyl 
loL N. H. J. M. 

Chemical Composition of Cooked Vegetable Foods. 
Katharine L Williams (/. Ind. Eng . Gkem ., 1913, 5, 653—656).— 
Analyses of cooked vegetables, cereals, and leguminous seeds, etc., 
are recorded (compare P., 1903, 19, 26). W. P. S. 

Chlorophyll Assimilation. K. von KubOsy (Zei*$ch. physiol, Chem., 
1913, 86, 368—383).—In acacia leaves immersed in nutritive fluids 
the assimilation of starch and sugar was about 10%, but the fat in 
the leaves was not increased. W. D. H. 

Composition of the Fruit and Seeds of Adainsonia digitata. 
Russell George Pelly (J . Soo . Chem. Ind., 1913, 32, 778—779), 
—The seeds of the baobab tree (Adamonia digitata) consist of a 
very tough husk enclosing a soft, oily kernel, devoid of starch. 
Analysis gave, in percentages: moisture, 12*1; ash, 3*5 y oil, 11*6; 
protein (total nitrogen multiplied by 6*25), 11*2; fibre, 22*5; carbo¬ 
hydrates (bv difference), 39*1. The ash of the kernels contained : 
potash, 31*6; soda, 7*2; and phosphoric acid, 34*2%. The oil 
as extracted by light petroleum had 0*915, saponification value, 
190*5—191*7, and iodine value (Hiibl, seventeen hours), 
76*7—77*8. The seeds are free from alkaloids and cyanogenetac 
giucosides. , 

The ftuii* pulp gave:, moisture, 15—16%; ash, 4 ; 76—6*10%; 
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matter soluble in alcohol, 16*7—18*7%, The ash consisted largely 
of alkali carbonates, and contained: silica, 4*74; lime, 8*88; 
potash, 48*90; soda, 4*20; and .phosphoric acid, 1*08%. The 
pulp consisted largely of pectous matter. The free acid extracted 
by 95% alcohol was found to be citric acid; no indications of 
tartaric acid were obtained, but small amounts of malic acid may 
be present. The pulp also contains an acid or acids of the peotic 
type, possibly present as acid potassium salts and insoluble in 
alcohol. T. S. P. 


Application of the Biochemical Method to the Detection of 
Sucrose and Glucosides in Certain Ericaceae. Emile Bourquelot 
and (Mile.) A. Fiohtenholz (J. Pharm . Gkim., 1913, [vii], 8, 
158—164).—The presence of sucrose, of a j8-glucoside which is 
hydrolysed by emulsin, and of invertase and emulsin is demon¬ 
strated in Arbutus unedo, Arbutus Menziezii, Azalea mollis , Calluna 
vulgaris , Kalmia latifolia , and Vacinium myrtillus, E. E. A. 

Plant Chemistry. P. Q. Keegan ( Cham . News, 1913, 108, 
61—62. Compare A., 1912, ii, 1085).—A brief r&um4 and discus¬ 
sion of our present knowledge of the occurrence and composition 
of the bitter principles, fatoils, and oxydases in plants, special 
reference being made to analyses of the bearberry ( Arbutus uva - 
ursi)n W. G. 

The Nature of the Sugar Found in the Tuber of Arrowhead. 
K, Mitake (J. Biol , Ghern*, 1913, 15, 221—229).—Dextrose, 

laevulose, and, sucrose were found; galactose and raffinose are 
doubtful; maltose, pentose, and mannose are absent. W. D. H. 

Capoc Seeds and Capoc OiL Hermann Matthes and Heinrich 
Holtz (Arch. Pharm*, 1913, 251, 376—396),—Capoc seeds, obtained 
from Briodendron anfractuomm and other trees and plants allied 
to the gossy'pium , contain 7*5% of water, 25*6% of fatty oil, and 
5*6% of ash; the last consists essentially of potassium phosphate, 
and contains also considerable quantities of calcium, magnesium, 
and sulphuric acid. Capoc oil, which is expressed from the seeds, 
is a pale yellow, viscous liquid, having a faint, pleasant odour and 
taste; after long keeping it deposits solid constituents. It resembles 
cotton-seed oil, with which it is often adulterated. The oil has 
D 15 0*9218, 1*4630, and is optically inactive. It has iodine 

number 88*7 (93*3) [the numbers in brackets are the values given 
by a capoc oil extracted from the seeds by petroleum], acid number 
21*6 (3*4—4*6), saponification number 192*3 (196*3), Keichert- 
Meissl value 0*8, and Polenske value 0*14—0*34. The m. p. of 
the fatty acids (Hehner’s method) is 34—35° and the solidifying 
point 28—30°, the values of the m. p. and of the solidifying point 
being 36° and 31—32° respectively after the acids have been freed 
from phytosterol. The very high m. p. of the fatty acids serves to 
identify capoc oil in the presence of other oils, as also do Halphen's 
reaction Milliau’s modification of Becchi’s reaction, and the nitric 
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acid test. The behaviour of the oil with Welman’s, Serger’s, and 
Kreis’s reagents, and in the elaidic acid test ie also described. Capoc 
oil is a drying oil, but does not become hard even after four months’ 
exposure. 

Capoc oil consists essentially of the triglycerides of palmitic, oleic, 
and linolic acids. The fatty acids are 26—28% palmitic acid and 
72—74% liquid acids (40% linolic acid and 60% oleic acid ); volatile 
acids are present only in small quantity. The oil contains 1*04% of 
unsaponifiable matter. 

The crude phytosterol obtained from the oil contains 74% of 
reddish-brown, slightly dextrorotatory liquid constituents (iodine 
number 74*7), and 26% of a solid phytosterol , m. p. 136°, 
[a] D ^-29*97° in alcohol and ether (acetate, m. p. 126°, needles). 

C. S. 

Presence of Quinine in the Seed of Cinchona Ledgeriana 
(Moons), P. van Lbrbsum (Proc. K. Afead . Wetmsch. Amsterdam , 
1913, 16 , 163—165).—In order to investigate the formation of 
quinine in Cinchona the author has examined the seeds of 
C. Ledgeriana. The finely powdered seed was first extracted with 
light petroleum, which removed a pale green oil, D 18 0*930, 
[o]d —26°, which, formed 18*6% of the material, and then digested 
with lime and sodium hydroxide and extracted with benzene. The 
total alkaloid so obtained (about 0*38% of the dry seed) was 
purified, and finally concentrated as the hydrochloride on a micro¬ 
scope slide, when quinine was detected by the herapathite reaction 
(compare A., 1905, ii, 620). J. C. W. 

« 

The Availability of Glucosamine Hydrochloride as a Source 
of Nitrogen for the Nutrition of Maize (Zea Mays) and 
Beans (Phaseolus multiflorus). Mabston Lovell Hamlin (J. 
Amer. Chem. Soc., 1913, 35. 1046—1049).—When, for the purpose of 
comparison, the above-named plants were grown in an ordinary 
culture solution, in a nitrogen-free solution and in a solution con¬ 
taining glucosamine hydrochloride as the sole source of nitrogen, 
it was invariably found that the glucosamine had a deleterious 
effect, and caused withering. 

It is evident, therefore, that under the conditions of the experi¬ 
ment, glucosamine cannot be utilised as a source of nitrogen for 
nutrition. D. P. T. 

A New Species of Prostanthera and its Essential . Oil. 
JEL T. Baker and Henby G, Smith (J. Roy , Soc, New South Wales, 
1913, 46 , 103—110),—The stalks and leaves of the new shrub,, for 
which the name Prostanthera cineolifera is proposed, yield 0*71% 
of a yellow oil, which rapidly darkens on exposure to light. The 
crude oil has D 15 0*9204, w 22 1*4711, and is soluble in 1*7 volumes of 
70% alcohol. After removal of phenols and aldehydes, the -cleared 
oil has D^. OUlOSj nfi 1*4706, a D -4-4*1°. Saponification number of 
ester -firee acid=9;9 by boiling and 8*5 by cold saponification with 
two hours’contact-; saponification number after acetylation 34*2 by 
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boiling, 18*3 by cold saponification. It is probable that the prin¬ 
cipal ester in the oil of this plant is geranyl acetate, constituting 
2*9% of the crude oil. The isolation of geraniol was not, however, 
practicable owing to the small quantity of oil obtainable. The 
plienols present constitute 0*65% of the oil, and are composed of 
carvacrol and thymol. Cuminaldehyde is present to the extent of 
0*142%. 

The main constituents of the oil are cineole' (61 per cent.) and 
cymene. A small quantity of a dextrorotatory terpene, probably 

E inene, is also present, whilst, by the action of alcoholic potassium 
ydroxide on the portion of the oil boiling above 224°, a substance 
is obtained which is possibly a sesquiterpene, but the amount of 
which is insufficient for identification. H. W. 

Condition of Soil Phosphoric Acid Insoluble in Hydrochloric 
Acid. William H, Fey (J . Ind, Eng, Ghem 1913, 5, 664—665).— 
Whilst it is probable that soils may contain small quantities of 
phosphoric acid compounds which are not soluble in hydrochloric 
acid, mineralogical analyses have shown that a very large number 
of soils contain apatite (a soluble phosphate) enclosed in quartz 
grains. The quartz acts as a protective coating, and the phosphate 
is apparently insoluble in hydrochloric acid. W. P. S. 

Organic Soil Constituents in their Relation to Soil Fertility. 
Oswald Schreiner {Eighth Inter, Cong, App. Ghem., 1912, 15, 
231—245).—In water-culture experiments with wheat, it was 
shown that creatinine, creatine, hypoxanthine, arginine, histidine, 
and nucleic acid are all assimilated, both when supplied as the only 
source of nitrogen and in presence of nitrate. When nitrates are 
present in addition to the organic compounds, there is a decrease 
in the amount of nitrate assimilated as compared with the amount 
when nitrate alone is supplied. The lowest decrease in nitrate 
absorbed was 17% with creatine, and the highest, 45%, with hjrpo- 
xanthine. Further experiments on the effect of histidine, creatinine, 
and asparagine, used singly and together, showed increased growth 
with the single substances, in the order as given; and a further 
increase when all were present simultaneously, although the amount 
of nitrogen supplied was the same. N. H. J. M. 

Organic Phosphorus in the Soil. John Stewart (Eighth Inter, 
Cong . App, Ghem 1912, 15, 273—300).—The Graadeau method for 
estimating organic phosphorus in soils gives somewhat low results, 
since some of the phosphorus dissolves in the acid, and some remains 
undissolved after treatment with alkali. The method is, however, 
one of the best hitherto proposed. 

The iron and aluminium of humus are organically combined, 
except the small amount in colloidal form. 

The decaying organic matter of soils interacts with the phosphates 
present with production of various organic compounds containing 
phosphoric acid and the different bases. Acid and basic mineral 
phosphates are probably found as intermediate products. 
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Barium chloride, magnesia mixture (both in alkaline solutions), 
phenylhydrazine in faintly acid solution, and ammonium hydroxide 
in presence of sufficient iron or aluminium, reprecipitate inorganic 
phosphorus quantitatively in presence of organic matter, in some 
cases at least. No precipitate is formed in absence of organic 
matter. N. H. J. M. 

Biochemical Factors in Soils. Michael X. Sullivan {Eighth, 
Inter . Cong . Appl . Chem ., 1912, 15, 305—312).—The oxidising power 
of soils, as indicated by aloin, is greater in productive than in less 
productive- soils, and in surface soils as compared with subsoils. 
The catalytic power of soils shows similar differences. 

It is evident from the presence of such compounds as histidine, 
arginine, and cytosine, that soils contain enzymes, either intra- or 
extra-cellular. No soil extract has hitherto been found to contain 
diastatic, inverting, lipolytic, proteolytic, oxidising, or catalysing 
enzymes; and it has been found that when diastase is added to 
soil it is either fixed or destroyed in a few days. 

The oxidising and catalysing powers of soils are probably due 
to the inorganic and organic substances rather than to enzymes. 
Both properties are retained for years by air-dried soils. Many 
substances present in soils result from the metabolism of micro¬ 
organisms. In mould cultures, fatty acids, especially oleic and 
palmitic acids, purine bases, such as guanine, adenine, and hypo- 
xanthine, histidine, and probably thymine, are present. 

MT. H. J. M. 

Increasing 1 the Manorial Action of Cyanamide under the 
Influence of Ferric Oxide. Albert Stutzer {Eighth Inter . Cong . 
App* Cfam. y 1912, 15, 301—304).—The results of pot experiments 
with oats grown in sandy loam showed that the manurial value 
of cyanamide is increased by addition of molasses, owing to the 
increased production of carbon dioxide in the soil. 

In further experiments, it was found that addition of ferric oxide, 
in the form of bog ore, greatly increased the yield of oats. It was 
found that ferric oxide accelerates the production of carbamide 
from cyanamide, and there may be a stimulating action in addition. 

As a rule, 50 kilos, of bog ore per hectare will suffice. 

N. H. J. M. 

Baron as Catalytic Manure. Henri Agulhon (Eighth Inter. 
Cong, App. Chem 1912, 15, .9),—In pot experiments with peas, 
haricots, beet, and radish, the yields were increased by boric acid 
up to 34%, In field experiments with oats, the yield was increased 
by 54% when 1*5 kilo, of boric acid per hectare was applied. 
Applications of 20—50 kilos, were found to be too much for wheat, 
oats, maize, lucerne, peas, colza, and lupines; the yields,,, weighed 
fresh, were frequently increased without any gain in dry matter. 

N. H. J. M. 
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Preparation of Hydrocarbons with Two Conjugated Double 
Linkings. FARBENFABaiKEN- vorm. Friedr. Bayer & Co. (D.R.-P. 
261642).—When ay-glycols of the general formula 
RRO(OH)*CHR*CR(OH)*CHRR 

(where R is an alkyl group or hydrogen) are heated with agents that 
withdraw water, they furnish compounds of the general formula 

rrg:cr*or:crr. 

Butane-ay-diol when heated with 30% sulphuric acid at 170—180° 
yields a 10% yield of erythrene; with phosphoric acid at 300° the 
yield is 60%, and with magnesium sulphate at 300—400° about 50%, 
whilst j8-methylbutane-^8-dioi with potassium hydrogen sulphate at 
160—170° gives rise to a 20% yield of isoprene. 

aa-jDimethylerythreney b. p. 74°, is obtained in 40% yield from 
/3-methylpentane-/?S-diol at 160° with aluminium chloride. 

F. M. G. M, 


Diisobutenyl from Tribromowobutane. Vl. Kbestinski and 
K. Krivorotko (/. Rms.Phys . Ghem. *Scc., 1913,45,946—949).—The 
action of magnesium on a/Jy-tribromoisobutane, CH 3 Br*CMeBr # OH s Br 
(compare Pogorsbelski, A., 1905, i, 315), in presence of ether and 
treatment* of the product obtained with water, yields, as principal 
product, /Sc-dimethyl-A^-hexadiene, CH^OMe* OH 2 *CH 2 * GMe*OH a , 
D 20 0*7512, 7$ 1*4309 (compare Pogorshelski, A., 1899, i, 785). Treat¬ 
ment of the latter with hydrogen bromide yields the /Je-dibromo-/?c- 
dimethylhexane, CMe 2 BrOH 2 *CH 2 *OMe 2 Br, m. p. 68°. T. H. P. 

Preparation of Halogen Derivatives of the Paraffin Series. 
Badische Anilin- <fc Soda-Fabrik (D.R.-P. 261677, 263716).— 
A satisfactory yield of chlorinated or brominated hydrocarbons is 
obtained by mixing the parent hydrocarbons in a gaseous condition 
with the vapour of the required halogen. Mixtures of chloro- and 
dichloro-, and of bromo- and dibromo-hexane were thus obtained $ 
chlorotsopentane furnished aj3'dichloro-/?-methyibutane, whilst chioro- 
pentane gave rise to a dicJtioropmtane, b. p. 130—150°. In the second 
patent it is shown that the halogenation can be effected by means of 
the silent electric discharge; thus ra-pentane furnishes a mixture of 
a- and y-chloropentane. F. M. G. M. 

Addition of Bromine to Chlorinated Olefines* Walther Herz 
and W, Rathmann (Ber, t 1913, 46, 2588—2590. Compare this vol., 
ii, 26, 765).—The reactions between bromine and di-, tri-, and tetra- 
chloroethylene have been studied. Known quantities of the two 
substances, with or without diluents, were sealed up in test-tubes of 
dark brown glass, and kept at 25° for different intervals, when the 
tubes were broken under potassium iodide and the uuabsorbed bromine 

VOL. OlV. i. 4 h 
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titrated. By employing a large excess of hydrocarbon the reaction 
could be expressed in the form, 1/tlog a/(a-x), where a is the initial 
concentration of bromine and x the amount absorbed after the time t. 

cis-Dichloroethylene was found to absorb bromine nearly twice as 
fast as the Srans-modification. No constant values could be obtained 
in the case of trichloroethylene, but aafi^richlor<Hifidibromoetham was 
isolated as a pale yellow, pungent smelling liquid, b. p. 126°/85 mm. 
The influence of diluents was studied in the case of tetrachloroethylene. 

J. 0. W. 

The Action of Sodium Ethoxide on Tetranitromethane. 
A Caution. Alexander K. Macbeth (Ber., 1913, 46, 2537—2538 j 
Chem, World , 1913, 2, 328).—The addition of sodium ethoxide to 
tetranitromethane may give rise to serious explosions. 

In an experiment in which 30 grams of tetranitromethane were 
being treated with an alcoholic solution of solium ethoxide, the 
formation and separation of the sodium derivative of trinitro- 
metbane appeared to be proceeding in a normal manner when a 
violent explosion occurred doing serious damage to the experimenter 
and to the laboratory. D. F. T. 

Mechanism of the Reactions between Alcohols and Mineral 
Acids. Oxonium Compounds of Hydrogen Haloids. Alexei 
E. Favoeski («/. pr. Chem., 1913, [ii]. 88, 480—495. Compare 
McIntosh, T., 1904, 85, 919 ; 1905, 87, 784 j A, 1905, i, 254, 677 ; 
1906, i, 481, and Mokievski, A., 1899, i, 729).—Dizscpropylcarbinol, 
ethyl&rA-butylcarbinol, and isopropyltert-butylcarbinol (this vol., i, 12) 
readily form with hydrogen haloids, crystalline oxonium salts of the 
following types: 

<10 H>°<X < IL ) h> oZ ^ 0 <S‘ 

The compounds of the second type are the more stable, and are 
obtained by the action of the hydrogen haloid on the alcohols at 0° 
or the ordinary temperature ; at lower temperatures compounds of the 
first type are produced. The oxonium compounds derived from 
glycols (Mokievski, loe. cit.) and diethylene ether are formulated as 
follows: 


The author considers that the intermediate formation of oxonium 
compounds of this kind must be taken into account in explaining the 
mechanism of all reactions in which alcohol and mineral acids 
simultaneously take part, and illustrates his views by reference to the 
formation of ethers and hydrocarbons by the action of acids on 
alcohols^ and the transformation of glycols into ketones and aldehydes 
uadei the infiuehce of acids. 

[With Anna X Umnova,} —The compounds of diisopropylcarbinol 
with hydrogen iodide and hydrogen bromide, 20?H 16 % 0H,HX, 


0H*-9<g OH 2 *9H-OH 2 


UH,-0< 


and 
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separate in colourless .crystals, m. p. 77—78° and 68—69° respec¬ 
tively, by passing the hydrogen haloids into the cerbinol at the 
ordinary temperature; the corresponding hydrochloride is very 
hydroscopic. 

[WithP. Aschmarin.] —The iollosvivigcompounds of ethyl Jer^.-butylcar- 
binol are described: 2C 7 H 15 -OH,HI, m. p. 74—76°; 2CLH 15 -OH,HBr, 
m. p. 52—54°; 0 7 H 15 *0H,HBr, m. p. 13—17°; 0 7 H 15 *0H,HCH, m. p. 
23—25 o ;20 r H I5 -0H,H01. 

[With Ernst Fritzmann.]— 1 The compounds of wopropylterA-butyl- 
carbinol with hydrogen iodide, 2C 8 H 17 # OH,HI, and hydrogen bromide, 
20 8 H l7 0H,HBr, have m. p. 78—80° and 77—78° respectively. 

F. B. 

The Spaoial Arrangement of the Hydroxyl Groups of 
Polyhydroxy-oompounds. The Configuration of the Satu¬ 
rated Glycols and of a- and ^-Dextrose. Jacob BGeseken 
{Ber.y 1913, 46, 2612—2627).—The influence of hydroxy-compounds 
on the conductivity of boric acid solutions is set forth in a series of 
experiments, most of which have already been described (this vol., iI, 
147; i, 742). The main conclusion arrived at by the author, that 
exaltation of the conductivity is caused by those compounds in 
which two hydroxyl groups attached to neighbouring carbon atoms 
are also in the same plane, thus permitting the formation of ring 
combinations with the boric acid, is further exemplified and extended 
to the determination of the configuration of saturated glycols and of 
a- and /3-dextrose, Saturated glycols have no positive influence, and 
therefore the hydroxyl groups are arranged on opposite sides of the 
neighbouring carbon atoms. Alcohols with more than two hydroxyl 
groups are likely to have some pair or other in the favourable position, 
and glycerol, erythritol, /J-nitro-ayS-trihydroxy&obutane, pentaery- 
thritol, mannitol, dulcitol, and sorbitol have positive influences in 
increasing degrees. 

a- and 0-Methy]glucosides, sucrose, and rafflnose have no pair of 
hydroxyl groups in the favourable position, and have only a minimal, 
negative influence on boric acid. a-Dextrose has a greater influence 
than /3-dextrose, and the sugars are therefore represented by the 
formulas I. and II. respectively, a-dextrose possessing one pair of 
neighbouring hydroxyl groups on the same side of the plane of the 
ring. 

H 2 (j3-OH 

OH-gH OH 

h6-oh (H.) 

\ OH-OH 

OH’OH hc-oh 

^ The gradual fall in the conductivity of a-dextrose-boric acid and the 
rise in conductivity of ^-dextrose-boric acid coincide with the muta- 
rotation, and the constants for the mutarotation and the alteration in 

4 h 2 
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conductivity are equal. If the mutarotation were accompanied by 
the opening of the ring, a chain of five labile hydroxyl groups 
would be formed, and the conductivity of the boric acid solution would 
be increased. The fact that this does not happen supports E. F. 
Armstrong's view that mutarotation takes place without disturbing* 
the y-oxide ring (T., 1903, 83, 1305). J. 0. W. 

Conversion of Cellulose into Dextrose. Hermann Ost 
1913, 46 , 2995—2998).—In reply to the interpretation placed by 
Willstatter and Zechmeister (this vol., i, 955) on the optical activity 
of the dextrose obtained by Ost and Wilkening (A., 1910, i, 364) from 
the hydrolysis of starch by sulphuric acid, the author maintains that 
the other experiments of the latter investigators supply final evidence 
that the yield of dextrose was in reality over 90% of the starch used, 
and attributes the low optical activity to the well known considerable 
effect of the presence of traces of impurity. D, F. T. 

Electrical Conductivity of Some Platinum Compounds of 
Organic Disulphides. Leo A. Tschugaev and A. Kobljanski 
{Zeitsch. anorg. Chem 1913, 83, 8—26).—In order to avoid the 
complications introduced by water, the author has examined the 
conductivity of a large number of complex compounds in methyl 
alcohol. It is found that compounds of the type [PtS"Cl 2 ], where S" 
is a dithioether, are non-conducting, but that further addition of 
disulphide causes a rapid increase of conductivity. An equilibrium 
occurs: [PfcS"Ci 2 ] 4- S" [Pfc2S"]0J^ the latter compound then 
becoming ionised. 

The compounds of ethylene-dithioglycol ethers have been compared 
with those from propylene-dithioglycol ethers. The platinum chloride 
compound of the diethyl ether i [PfcCl 2 ,C 8 H 6 (SEt) 2 ], crystallises in needles, 
m. p. 135°, and the di-n-propyl ether compound has m. p. 133°. It 
has not been found possible to prepare sufficiently pure compounds 
from'act- and ac-dithioglyool ethers, bub the conductivity of mixed 
solutions of these sulphides with stable a/3-compounds has been 
determined. The aa-dithio-ethers have the least tendency to form 
complexes. 

The conclusions are in accordance with Werner's co-ordination 
theory. C. H. D. 

Compounds of Platinous Nitrite with Organic Dithio-ethers. 
Leo A. Tsohugaev and Witalujs G. Chlopin (ZeitscL anorg. Chem.. 
1913, 82, 401—419, Compare A., 1910, i, 354; 1912, i, 70).—Like 
the halogen compounds, platinous nitrite readily forms isomeric 
compounds with dithio-ethers. The bimolecular compound is the first 
product, and is more Btable than in the base of the halogen compounds, 
so that the conversion into the unimolecular form takes place much 
less Teadily.' The latter modifications are most readily obtained from 
the chlorides and soluble nitrites. 

Diethyl ethylene dithioether and platinous nitrite form a compound. 
[PtSC^H^SEt^PttNOg)^ m. p, 170—170*5°. I£ reacts with Reiset's 
. chloride to form the yellow compound [Pt4NH 8 ]Pt(N0 2 ) 4 , The former 
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compound is also obtained from the bimolecular chloride and sodium 
nitrite. The unimolecular compound , C 2 H 4 (SEe) 2 ,Pt(N0 2 ) 2 , has m. p. 
161—161*5°, and does nob react with Reisers chloride. Excess of the 
ether, together with potassium platinonitrite, convert it into the 
bimolecular modification. 

Dimethyl ethylene dithioether and platinous nitrite yield the 
bimolecular compound, [Pt2C 2 H 4 (SMe) 2 ]Pt(N0 2 ) 4 , m. p. 214*5—215°, 
which is slowly converted, even in the cold, into the unimolecular 
compound, m. p. 210*5—211°, by an excess of the ether. 

The dipropyl dithioether also yields two compounds, m. p. 184*5—185° 
and 179—179*5° respectively, and the compounds from the di-n-butyl 
dithioether have m. p. 181—181*5° and 172—172*5° respectively. 

Diethyl propylene dithioether yields a compound with m.p. 
229—229*5°, the constitution of which is uncertain. 

Diethyl /?-hydroxypropylene ay-dithioether yields a sparingly soluble 
compound, m. p. 182—182*5° (decomp.), and probably bimolecular. 

Dimethyl sulphide yields only a unimolecular compound with 
platinous nitrite, all attempts to prepare a bimolecular modification 
having failed. 0. H. D. 

Complex Compounds of Organic Sulphides with Quadri¬ 
valent Platinum. Leo A. Tschugaev and J. Benevolensri 
(Ztitsck . anorg. Ckem., 1913, 82, 420—425).—Isomerism has not 
hitherto been observed in compounds of quadrivalent platinum with 
organic sulphides. It is now found that compounds with two complex 
ions are obtained from hydrogen platinichloride and sulphides, but 
that their composition does not correspond with the expected formulae 

Methyl sulphide and platinic chloride yield a precipitate with the 
empirical composition Pt^MejSClg, which at 110—115° suddenly 
changes from red to yellow, yielding a mixture of two substances, 
which may be separated by means of chloroform. The less soluble 
compound, PtCl 4 ,2Me 2 S, darkens from 150°, whilst the other, 

PfcCl 2 ,2Me 2 S, 

has m. p. 157°. The original compound is thus [Pt,4Me 2 S]PtCl 0 . A 
similar compound is obtained from diethyl ethylene dithioether. 

C. H. D. 

Formic Acid as a Solvent. Ossian Aschan (Ckem. Zeit,, 1913, 
37 , 1117—1118).—The solubilities of a number of inorganic salts 
and organic compounds in 95% formic acid are given. A wide range 
of metallic salts is found to dissolve in this acid, but not so freely 
as in water. Easily reduced salts are liable to decomposition, but, 
whereas iodine is liberated from sodium iodide in the cold, potassium 
iodide is stable. The acid decomposes pinene nitrosochloride and the 
salts of weak organic acids, and esterifies certain alcohols, such as 
borneol. With these exceptions, it is a useful solvent for many 
organic compounds, including in addition to bro mo-carboxylic acids, 
for which it has already received Frequent application, polycyclic 
hydrocarbons, terephthalio acid, uric acid, indigotin, and alizarin. 

The acid is easily volatilised on the water-bath, and deposits large 
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crystals of many substances, as, for example, suberic acid, citric acid, 
a-bromocamphor, a-nitronaphthalene, and m-dinitrobenzene. It is now 
cheaper than glacial acetic acid, and usually exhibits a greater 
difference of solvent power between the hot and cold liquid, and, in 
spite of its blistering effect, it is deserving of more extensive 
application. J. 0. W. 

Displacement of Acetic Acid from Solutions of its Salts 
by Carbon Dioxide Under High Pressure. Vladimir N. Ipatiev 
(7. Rv8s. Phys. Chem. Soc., 1913, 45, 992—994. Compare Ipatiev 
and Verchovski, A., 1909, ii, 564; 1911, ii, 716).—The author has 
investigated the action of carbon dioxide under a pressure of 
50 atmospheres on aqueous solutions of various acetates, both at the 
ordinary temperature and at 90°. With 12% calcium acetate solution, 
crystalline calcium carbonate was precipitated in some cases, but not 
in others; in one instance, 1 gram of the carbonate was obtained from 
50 c.c. of the acetate solution after seven days at 90°. In a similar 
manner barium acetate yields the carbonate, and copper acetate the 
basic carbonate, CuC0 8 ,Cu(0H) 2 , U 2 0, but no precipitate was obtained 
from nickel acetate, even after several months, T. H. P, 

The Action of Acetic Anhydride on Ferric and Chromic 
Nitrates. Rudolf F. Weinland and Hans Reihlen (ZeitscL anorg , 
Chem ., 1913, 82, 426—430).—The compounds described by Spath (A., 
1912, i, 408) as normal ferric and chromic acetates are really acetates 
of the triferri-(chromi)hexa-aoetato-base, and the method of prepara¬ 
tion has no advantage over those usually adopted. Both compounds 
yield the characteristic platinichlorides. C. H. D. 

Production of Hydrocarbons from a Solution of Sodium 
Stearate by Electrolysis. H. T. F, Rhodes (Chem. News, 1913, 
108, 201).—The production of hydrocarbons by the electrolysis of 
aqueous solutions of the salts of aliphatic acids increases in difficulty 
with increasing molecular weight of fhe acid, probably owing to the 
partial hydrolysis which occurs when the salts are dissolved in water. 
By employing a small current, however, the author has succeeded in 
electrolysing an aqueous solution of sodium stearate which had been 
acidified with acetic acid, and has obtained a hydrocarbon very similar 
in physical properties to paraffn wax. The substance could only be 
detected after the solutions bad been preserved for some time, and 
could not be identified owing to the small yield. H. W. 

Oxidising Action of Potassium Permanganate in an 
Alkaline Medium on Normal, Saturated Fatty Acids. Evgenji 
S. PjbsHevalski (7. Muss. Phys. Chem. Soc., 1913, 45, 891—905; 
7- pn Chem., 1913, [ii], 88, 495—501. Compare A., 1911, i, 947).— 
The action , of faintly alkaline potassiumpermanganate solution on 
various acids of the aliphatic series has been investigated. 

With 1% permanganate solution, n-heptoic acid gives (1) valeric, 
butyric, and propionic acids; (2) a ketonic acid, probably 
; CO* 0O 2 H, 
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m. p. 51—52°; (3) a dibasic dihydroxy-acid, C 5 H 8 (0H) 2 (C0 2 H) 2 , and (4) 
adipic, giutaric, succinic, and oxalic acids, under similar conditions, 
ra-hexoic acid yields giutaric acid, in addition to the acids already 
mentioned ( loc. cii.), w-Taleric acid gives butyric, propionic, oxalic, 
and succinic acids. At either 37—38° or 100°, w-butyric acid yields 
oxalic and propionic acids, whilst if &% permanganate is used, 

hydroxybutyric and fsomalic acids are also formed. Propionic acid 
gives carbon dioxide and oxalic acid, and if the oxidation is carried 
out in a solution containing 5% of alkaline hydroxide, hydroxypropionic 
acid. 

The results obtained show that the difficulty of oxidising normal 
fatty acids increases with the shortness of the carbon-atom chain 
(compare Margulies, A., 1894, i, 491), and that the products obtained 
vary with the conditions of oxidation. In every case oxidation takes 
place at two points of the carbon-atom chain: (1) at the carbon atom 
adjacent to the carboxyl group, the next lower fatty acid being formed, 
and (2) at the carbon atom next to the methyl group. 

Since the dibasic acids obtained never contained the same numbers of 
carbon atoms as the original acids, but always one less, the methyl 
group must undergo oxidation to carboxyl and then to carbon dioxide. 

That oxidation of two earbon atoms simultaneously in one molecule 
of an acid may take place is shown by the formation of a dihydroxy- 
dicarboxylic acid from n-heptoic acid. As intermediate products of 
these oxidations, hydroxy- and keto-acids are formed. 

In view of the ready oxidisability of the methyl group, which is 
adjacent to a partly oxidised carbon atom, the possibility of the 
formation of acetic acid in these oxidations seems doubtful. 

With w-butyric acid, oxidation is accompanied by isomerisation of 
the normal propyl group to the iso-group. T, H. P. 

Lignoceric Acid. Hans Meyer, Leo Brod, and Walther Soyka 
(Monatsh,, 1913, 34, 1113—1142).—Lignoceric acid is shown to occur 
in the “ solid paraffin ” fraction of tar distilled from Bohemian lignite. 
With a view to ascertaining whether lignoceric acid, CJ 24 H 48 0 2 , has the 
nprmal structure it has been degraded to CJ^H^Og (A, t lyQ4, i, 548 j 
1905, i, 405, 736), and attempts have also been made to synthesise 
it, from normal behenic acid, C g2 H 44 0 2 . The degradation product 
is not identical with behenic acid, and the synthetic product is 
not lignoceric acid, so that the latter cannot be the normal 24 
carbon saturated fatty acid. 

Lignoceric acid, C 24 H 48 0 2 , m. p. 80—80*5°, prepared from ground¬ 
nut oil, pn treatment with bromine in presence of amorphous phos¬ 
phorus yields arbi'omolignoceric acid , m. p. 68*5°, which crystallises in 
colourless rhombohedra and on treatment with sodium ethoxide in 
dry alcohol furnishes with some difficulty a-ethoxylignoceric arid, m. p, 
61—62°, crystallising in slender, colourless needles. Methyl a-broma- 
lignocerate, m, p. 46—47°, forms small, colourless crystals.. The bromo- 
acid when boiled with potassium iodide in alcohol yields a-iodolignoceric 
acid , m. p. 74°, which forms small, colourless prisms from a mixture 
of light petroleum and aoetic acid, and when treated with potassium 
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hydroxide furnishes a mixture of a-hydroxylignoceric acid (m. p. 92°, 
small crystals) with the ^maturated acid, C 24 H 46 0 2 ,m. p.. 59°, which 
forms a crystalline mass. The latter acid on oxidation with perman¬ 
ganate yields oxalic acid and iso behenic acid , C 22 H 44 0 2 , m. p. 75°. The 
latter crystallises in glancing pearly leaflets, and furnishes a methyl 
ester, m, p. 54°, as colourless leaflets, and a crystalline lithium 
salt, m. p. 210° (decomp.). Melting-point curves for mixtures (1) of 
behenic and zsobehenie acids, and (2) of the methyl esters of the two 
acids are given. 

Behenic acid, m. p. 82—84°, was prepared by the catalytic reduction 
of erucie acid, and converted successively into the chloride (leaflets, 
m. p, 73—75°); methyl ester, m. p. 55°; amide, m. p. Ill 0 , and the 
latter reduced to docosyl alcohol by means of sodium in amyl alcohol 
and this was converted into docosyl iodide, m. p. 46°. The latter 
was condensed with ethyl malonate to docosylmcUonic acid , and this 
heated until carbon dioxide was no longer evolved when it yielded a 
tetracosanic add , C 24 H 4S 0 2 , m. p. 85-5—86°, crystallising in pearly 
leaflets, and furnishing a methyl ester (m. p. 59*5—60°, glaneiDg 
scales), a crystalline lithium salt, and an a-foowio-derivative, m. p. 73*5°, 
the methyl ester of which has m. p. 57°, and crystallises in glancing 
leaflets. Melting-point curves and tables for mixtures (1) of 
synthetic tetracosanic acid and lignoceric acid, and (2) of the methyl 
esters of these two acids are given. 

In the synthesis of the tetracosanic acid the principal product is a 
ketone, 0 4r H 94 0, which was not further characterised. 

The synthetic method described was also used in preparing arachidic 
acid, m. p. 77°, from octadecyl iodide (compare Baczewski, A., 1897, i, 
11). Melting-point curves for mixtures of lignoceric acid with (a) 
arachidic acid, (b) stearic acid, and (c) palmitic acid are given. 

T. A. H, 

Montanic Acid Hans Meyer and Leo Bjrod ( Monatsh 1913, 
34, 1143—1157. Compare Easterfield and Taylor, T., 1911, 99, 
2302).—Montanic acid has been exhaustively examined and purified by 
methods described in detail in the original, and shown to have the 
formula, 0 28 H 56 0 2 , first suggested by Ryan and Billon (A., 1909, 
i, 629). A number of its derivatives are described. 

Montanic acid melts at 85° and crystallises from acetic acid in small, 
pearly leaflets. The chloride, m. p. 67*5—68*5°, forms masses of leafy 
e^stals and is readily soluble in benzene or petroleum. The amide, 
m. p. 112°, separates from alcohol as a crystalline powder. a-Bromo- 
mxmtcmic add , m, p. 77°, forms colourless scales from a mixture of 
acetic acid and light petroleum; with sodium ethoxide in alcohol, 
it yields a-ethoxymmtanic add, m. p. 71—72°, crystallising from acetic 
acid in colourless scales, and with ethyl alcohol in presence of mineral 
acids, ethyl foomomontanate, m, p. 62—63°, which forms colourless 
leaflets from alcohol. Attempts to eliminate hydrogen bromide and 
form the corresponding unsaturated acid were successful. T. A. H. 

Ground-nut (Earth-nut) Oil. Hans Meyer and Robert Beer 
(Monateh, 1913, 34, 1195—1208),—The numerous researches already 
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conducted on the composition of ground-nut oil render it probable that 
it contains glycerides of arachidic, lignoceric, oleic and linoleic acids, 
and leave doubtful the presence of glycerides of palmitic, stearic, and 
bypogaeic acids. The authors confirm the occurrence in the oil of 
glycerides of the four first-named acids and also of palmitic acid, 
but they were unable to find any evidence of stearic or hypogaeic 
acid in the fatty acids prepared from the oil (compare Franz, Dies,, 
Miinchen, 1910). The supposed stearic acid obtained by Hehner and 
Mitchell’s method (A., 1897, ii, 289) lowers the melting point of, 
stearic acid and in reality consists of a mixture of arachidic and 
lignoceric acids. No trace of dihydroxypalmitic acid could be found in 
the oxidation products from the unsaturated fatty acids of ground-nut 
oil so that hypogaeic acid cannot be a constituent of these acids. 
Tables and curves of the melting points of mixtures of arachidic acid 
with (a) stearic acid and (6) palmitic acid are given in the original. 

T. A. H. 

Oandelilla Wax. Hans Meyer and Walther Soyka (Monatsh 
1913, 34, 1159—1172. Compare Olsson-Seffer, Bull. Imp. Inst, 1909, 
7, 411 j Hare and Bjerregard, J. Ind l Eng. Ghem 1910, 2, 203; 
Deiler, ibid., p. 454 ; Sanders, P., 1911, 27, 250, and Anal . Inst. 
Hao. Med. Mex., 1905, 7, 498, and Niederstadt, Chem. Zeit, 1911, 35, 
1190).—Candelilla wax on extraction with hot alcohol yields 18 to 20% 
of soluble soft resin, which gives the Liebermann-Storch reaction. The 
portion of the resin-fiee wax soluble in hot alcohol, but insoluble in 
the cold, consists principally of dotriacontane, not hentriacontane as 
Sanders {he. cit.) supposed, which was isolated by extraction with 
ether and amounted to 74 to 76% of the crude wax. The remaining 
constituent not removed by ether is a lactone, C SO H 6S 0 8 , m. p. 88°, 
which forms a colourless, crystalline mass, is neutral in reaction, but 
yields a potassium salt when boiled with potassium hydroxide in 
alcohol, and is partly esterified when treated with methyl alcohol and 
sulphuric acid. This substance appears to be that which Sanders mis¬ 
took myricyl alcohol (loc. cit.), and which Fraps and Ruther 
(J. /fsAjftm'. Chem., 1910, 2, 454) described as a hydrocarbon. It is 
perhap^Rentical with Darmstadter and Lifschiitz’s lanoceric acid 
lactone (A., 1896, i, 522). 

The authors doubt whether the hydrocarbon frequently found in 
plants and described as hentriacontane really consists of the latter. 

T. A. H. 

Water of Crystallisation of the Calcium Salt of Lauronolic 
Acid. Charles E. Burke (J. Amer. Ghem . Soc., 1913, 35, 
1647—1648).—Although the rapid evaporation of a solution of calcium 
lanronol&te on a water-bath gives surface crystals containing 
approximately 3H 2 0 (Noyes and Burke, A., 1912, i, 159), yet under 
the conditions of Bredt’s method with slower evaporation (A., 1911, 
i, 417) the crystals, which separate in this case under the liquid, 
contain exactly 2H 2 0, as stated by Bredfr. D. F. T. 

Preparation of Di-iodotariric Acid. F. Hoffmann-La Roohe 
& Go* (D.R.-P. 261211. Compare A., 1892, 470).— DiAodo - 
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tarvrxc acid, colourless needles, m. p. 48 , 5°, containing 47*5% of iodine 
and of therapeutic value, is obtained when a boiling aqueous solution 
of tariric acid containing sodium hydroxide is slowly treated with 9 
parts of a’mixture of iodine (100 parts), potassium iodide (160 parts), 
and water (740 parts)the product is separated by the addition of 
dilute sulphuric acid. F. M. G. M. 

The Ability of Alcoholic Hydroxyl Groups to Form 
Complexes. II. Gennabo Calcagni (Atti E. Accad. Lined, 1913, 
[v], 22, ii, 157—162. Compare A., 1910, i, 811; Weinland and Herz, 
A., 1912, i, 854).—The basic glycollcite of a hexaglycoUatotriferri- base, 
[Fe 3 (OH) 2 (CO 2 -CH 2 -0H) 6 ]-CO 2 -CH 2 -OH(FeOH) 8 , prepared by frac¬ 
tional precipitation of an alcoholic solution with ether, is an orange- 
yellow, amorphous substance which is hygroscopic and readily hydrolyses. 
The basic nitrate , [Fe s (0H) 2 (C0 2 *CH 2 '0H) 6 ]N0g*Fe(0H) 3 , is similar in 
properties. The basic lactate of a Jiexalactatotnferri- base, 

[Fe s (0H) 2 (C0 2 -CHMe-0H) 6 ]C0 2 -CHMe-0H-Fe(0H) 8 ,4H 2 0, 
is an orange-yellow, hygroscopic substance which is readily hydrolysed. 

When solutions of chrome alum and sodium benzoate are mixed, 
chromous benzoate, Cr(C0 2 Ph) ?} ,H 2 0, is precipitated. Ferrous salicylate, 
Fe(C0 2 -C (5 H 4 *0H) 2 , is a reddish-violet, amorphous substance. Chromous 
salicylate was also prepared. It. V. S. 

) 

Complex Oxalic Derivatives of Iridium. Alexis Duffour 
(Ann. Chim . Phys 1913, [viii], 30, 169—240).—A detailed, connected 
account of work already published (Abstr., 1909, 5, 762—763 ; 1910, 
i, 541; 1911, i, 519 ; 1912, ii, 849). Apart from slight modifications 
of some of the views expressed already, the following new results are 
now recorded. Thalbus iridotetrachioro-oxalate, Tl s IrCl 4 C 2 0 4 , forms 
maroon-coloured, microscopic, hexagonal lamellae, which are pleochroic 
and faintly birefringent. Argentous iridotetrachloro-oxalate resembles 
the thallous salt, but only assumes a crystalline texture after prolonged 
contact with water. T. A. H. 

Electrolytic Reduction of Aldehydes. Wilhelm Sohepss (Ber., 
1913, 46, 2564—2574).—An extension of the earlier investigation 
(Tafel and Scbepss, A., 1911, i, 784) in which it was demonstrated 
that by electrolytic reduction the aldehyde group in anisaldehyde can 
be directly converted into the methyl group. The reduction of the 
aldehydes was effected in a mixture of alcohol and sulphuric acid. 

Propaldehyde undergoes reduction to propane less readily than does 
acetone, and it was found that cathodes of lead or cadmium are much 
more effective than a mercury cathode. No formation of any organic 
lead or mercury compounds analogous to those observed in the reduction 
of acetone could be detected. 

Reduction of beptaldehyde yielded 01 -heptane, and again the action 
proceeds less easily than with methyl woamyl ketone (Tafel, A., 1909, 
h 766). Benzaldehyde (compare Kauffmann, A„ 1899, i, 152; Law, 
T., 1907, 91, 755) at a cadmium cathode gave as hydrocarbon product 
a small quantity of toluene; no benzene could be detected (compare 
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Law, loo. cit t ). ^-Hydroxybenzaldehyde could be reduced to p-cresol; 
salicylaldehyde and wi-hydroxybenzaldebyde appeared to undergo 
reduction only as far as the corresponding alcohols, and in attempts to 
reduce the former more energetically much resinification occurred. 

Protocatechualdehyde gave 3 :4-dihydroxy toluene, whilst vanillin 
gave the corresponding ether, 4-hydroxy-3-methoxy toluene. The 
experiments in the latter case were conducted with cadmium electrodes 
and the result is somewhat at variance with that of Law (loc, tit.). 
Piperonal underwent reduction to hydropiperoin and methylemdioxy- 
toluem r an aromatic oil, b. p. 81—83°/ll mm,, 197—198° (corr.)/ 
741-5 mm.,D!S 1*1353, < 6 1*53165. 

When reduced in solution in the usual mixture of alcohol, and 
sulphuric acid, y?-dimethylaminobenzaldehyde was converted into the 
corresponding alcohol, which immediately condensed with the alcohol 
of the solvent ,* the product was therefore ip-dimethylaminobenzyl ethyl 
ether , NMe 2 *C fl H 4 *CH 2 , OEt, a liquid of characteristic amine odour, 
b. p. 269—271°/747 mm.; methiodide, m. p. 141*5—143°. Reduction 
of the aldehyde in alcohol-free.diluted sulphuric acid gave as chief 
product p-dimethylaminobenzyl alcohol, as a viscous oil, b. p. 
175—178°/28 mm. (compare Rousset, A., 1895, i, 176). 

Jn the above examples it was generally found that the process of 
reduction became more speedy and complete with increased temperature 
and current density. The extent to which reduction was effected 
varied considerably, however, in different cases. 

A repetition of the reduction of citral (Law, T., 1912, 101, 
1025, 1544) at & lead cathode certainly yielded a red product at the 
cathode, but it was of a resinous nature and not an organic lead 
compound. D. F. T. 

Formation of Methylglyoxal. Gael Neuberg and W. Oertel 
(Biochem. Zeitseh., 1913, 55, 495—503).—The importance of methyl- 
glyoxal as an intermediary product of sugar degradation has been 
often discussed, and the substance has been obtained directly from 
dextrose by various methods (distillation in presence of weak alkalis, 
zinc carbonate, etc.), It is now shown that it can be obtained from 
sugars in larger quantities if solutions of these substances are heated 
with sodium carbonate or disodium hydrogen phosphate in the presence 
of phenylhydrazine. Particularly good yields were obtained in this 
way from Isevulose, and moderate yields from dextrose. Mannose 
also yielded a small quantity. The methylglyoxal was in each case 
identified in the form of an osazone. S. B. S, 

Plant Colloids. 111. Processes of Solution and Removal of 
the Ash of Starch, Maximilian Samec and F. von Hoepft {Roll, 
Gh&m . Beikfifte, 1913, 5, 141—210. Compare A., 1912, ii, 144).—The 
influence of the removal of the ash from starch on the physico¬ 
chemical properties of starch solutions has been studied, and the pro¬ 
perties of solutions of such starch are compared with those of ordinary 
starch solutions prepared under identical conditions. It is shown 
that the three processes, removal of the asb, solution and ageing 
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oc cas ion the same changes in the properties of starch solutions, namely, 
decrease of the viscosity, and decrease of the influence of acids and 
bases on the viscosity. These changes take place more rapidly the 
higher the temperature. At constant temperature in solutions of 
different concentrations the viscosity decreases in the same proportion 
in the same time. Simultaneously with the decrease of viscosity an 
increase in the electrical conductivity is brought about, and the electric 
transport and amount precipitated by alcohol decrease. The osmotic 
pressure is slightly decreased, whilst the optical rotation slightly 
increases and the quantity of titratable acid increases. Starch 
granules give practically no free electrolyte to water at ordinary 
temperatures, but at the swelling temperature this occurs fairly rapidly, 
and at the same time the power of the granules for taking up water 
increases in a series of sudden steps. The observations lead to the 
assumption that the ash of starch is present as an amylphosphoric 
acid, and this assumption brings observations of other observers into 
agreement. J. F. S. 

Chemistry of Staroh. Sohardinger’s Crystalline Dextrine. 
II. Hans Pbingsheim and Fbanz Eissler (Ber,, 1913,46,2959—2974. 
Compare A., 1912, i, 832).—Further observations on dextrin-jS (hexa- 
amylose), dextrin-a (tetra-amylose), and their scission products are 
recorded and the properties of the crystalline “slime” prepared by 
Sch&rdinger are described. Provisional formulae for diamylose and iso- 
diamylose are advanced and discussed. 

Schardinger’s “slime” [(OflH 10 O B ) 2 ]:B,C 2 H 6 *OH, was prepared by 
dissolving crude dextrin (precipitated by means of chloroform from 
the liquid produced by tie action of Bacillus macerans on starch 
paste) in hot water, heating to remove chloroform and then diluting 
with water, when the slime was precipitated. It was isolated by means 
of a centrifuge, and crystallised from water containing 1*5% alcohol,, 
when it formed hexagonal tablets. It has [a]® +139*2°. On acetylation 
in presence of zinc chloride, it yields the hexa-acetate of diamylose 
(loc* ciL) and by the Baumann-Schotten method yields the dtbenaoate of 
diamylose, m. p. 200° (approx.), an amorphous substance also obtained 
when tetra-amylose is benzoylated by this process, an observation which 
indicates that the slime belongs to the a-group of dextrine. Triamylose, 
the scission product of dextrin-/?, yields a tribenzoate, m. p. 190°, which 
is also amorphous. 

These amyloses (dextrins) all yield additive products with iodine 
when their aqueous solutions are treated with iodine in potassium 
iodide. The iodine additive products of the a-group form green-tinted 
needles, become blue when moistened with water, but form dark red 
solutions when much water is added ; those of the /3-group form dark 
reddish-brown prisms and give dark red solutions with water. Tetra- 
amylose iodide, (OgH^Og^lJI, and hexa-amylose di-iodide , (C 6 H 10 O 5 ) 6 .2I, 
belonging respectively to these groups, have been prepared; the slime 
gives an Iodide of the a-type. 

/When tetra-amylose is dissolved in glycerol by heating, and the 
.liquid is heated at 200° daring thirty minutes, a small part, of the 
dextrin is converted into the slime and a little into ]sddumylose } a new 
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amorphous amylose of the £-type, The latter is also obtained in the 
form of its amorphous hexa-acetate when tefcra-amylose is acetylated 
with acetic anhydride in presence of sulphuric acid. Similarly, hexa- 
amylose when heated in water for a long time yields a small amount 
of the slime, and when acetylated in presence of sulphuric acid yields 
isatriamylose-nonoacetale, from which on hydrolysis is ato'iamylose is 
obtained; both these products are also amorphous. These new 
amyloses are hygroscopic, dextrorotatory, decompose without melting 
when heated, and Teduce Fehling’s solution. Some preliminary 
observations on the acetylation of “ soluble ” starch are also recorded. 

Starch was separated by Gatin-Gruzewska’s method (A., 1911, i, 
357) into amylopectin and Maquenne’s amylose. These two products 
on treatment with Bacillus macerans fermented less easily than starch, 
bat yielded the same products, viz., tetra-amylose, hexa-amylose, and 
the slime. 

Takadiaatase and Penicillium africanum hydrolyse hexa-, tefcra-, tri-, 
and di-amyloses, whilst emulsin decomposes wotri- and tsodiamy loses, 
but has no action on the other four. Yeast and diastase do not act on 
any of the six dextrins. T. A. H. 

Hexabromoplatinates [Flatinibromides]. Alexander Gutsier 
and A. Rausch (J. pr . Chem., 1913, [ii], 88, 409—424. Compare 
A., 1910, i, 12; 1911, i, 32).—On account of their sparing solubility 
and superior powers of crystallisation, the platinibromides may 
be employed with advantage for the characterisation of amines in place 
of the platiniohlorides. 

A solution of hydrogen platinibromide, suitable for this purpose, is 
readily obtained by dissolving platinic chloride in 20—30 times its 
weight of hydrobromic acid (D 1*49), and evaporating its solution 
to half its bulk. 

The platinibromides have no definite m. p., but become dark and 
sinter before liquefaction takes place. 

The compounds described below form light red to dark red crystals 
having a magnificent lustre: 

Tetramethylammonium platinibromide, (NMe 4 ) 3 PtBr 6 , lustrous, red 
crystals of octahedral habit. TePi'aethylammonium platinibromide, 
felted crystals. 

Tripropylammonium platinibromide , compact clusters of deep red, 
rhombic, double pyramids. 

Diimbutylammonium platinibromide , elongated prisms. Trilsobutyl- 
ammonium platinibromide , small, red crystals, iso Amyhmmonium 
platinibromide, bright red crystals. Diimamylammonium platini - 
bromide, tabular crystals. THisoamylammonium platinibromide , bright 
red prisms. AUylammonium platinibromide. Guanidine platini - 
bromide, C 2 H 12 N 6 PtBr Q , lustrous, red crystals of a complicated 
structure, Ih'ipkenylguanidine platinibromide, 

2NPh:C(N HPh) 2 , H 2 PbBr 6 , 
slender, felted, orange-red needles. 

NUrosodimelhylammonium pfatinib'omide , (N 0 * N HMe 2 ) 2 P t Br^ 
acicular, pleochroic prisms. Mtrosodiethylammonium platinibromide, 
.dark red, fibrous crystals, Nitrosodipropylammonium platinibromide , 
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red prisms. Niirosodiisolutylammonium platinibromide , dark red, 
felted crystals. 

m-Chlorophenylammonium platinibromide, (C 6 H 4 Cl'NH g ) 2 PtBr 6 , 
lustrous, red plates. p-Chlorophenylammonium platinibromide , bright 
red, elongated prisms. 2 : 4 -Dichlorophenylammonium platinibromide, 
dark red platelets. 

o-Bromophenylammonium platinibromide , prisms combined, with 
pyramids. m-Bromophenylammonium platinibromide, small, dark red, 
felted crystals, p -Bromophenylammonium platinibromide, red, fibrous 
crystals. 

m-Eitrophenylammonium platinibromide , prisms. p-Nitropkmyl- 
ammonium platinibromide , elongated prisms. p-FitroBOphertyldi- 
methylammonium platinibromide , (NO*O fl H 4 'NHMe 2 ) 2 PtBr 6 , deep red, 
felted crystals. 

o -Tolyldvmethylammonium platinibromide ,, (C 6 H 4 Me*N HMe 2 ) 2 PfcBr 6 , 
lustrous, red plates. 

p -Tolyldimethylammonium platinibromide , red plates. 2 :4 -Tol;ylene- 
diammonium platinibromide , C 7 H 12 N 2 PtBr 6 , deep red prisms. 3 :4- 
Tolylenediammonium platinibromide, vivid red prisms. 

o-Methcxyphenylammonium platinibromide, vivid red, monoclinic 
prisms. p-Meihoxyphenylammonium platinibromide, long, slender, 
lustrous, red prisms, o-Ethoxyphenylammonium platinibromide i, stellar, 
feebly pleochroic discs, or long prisms, p - Ethoxyphenylammonium 
platinibromide i, lustrous, red, fibrous crystals. s 

Tribenzylammonwm platinibromide , dark red crystals. Benzyl - 
metkylammonium platinibromide, dark red prisms. 

Benzylidenemethylammonmm platinibromide, 

(0HPh:NHMe) 2 PtBr 6 , 

red, felted aggregates. Benzylidme-ethylammonium platinibromide, 
leaflets. 

Pkenylbenzylammonium platinibromide , dark red crystals. Phenyl- 
benzylmelhylammonium platinibi'omide, (NHMePh*C 7 H 7 ) 2 PtBr 6 , red, 
felted crystals. Phenylbenzylideneammonium platinibromide, elongated 
prisms. 2:4:5 -Trimethylphenylammonium platinibromide, light red 
prisms. 

3 -Methylpyridinium platinibromide , dark red, regular crystals. 
Dwwthylpyridinium platinibromide, dark red, felted crystals. Tri- 
methylpyridinium plaUnibromide, clusters of deep red crystals. 
Piperidinium platinibromide, elongated prisms, iso Quinolinium 
platinibromide, lustrous, red, prismatic crystals. F. B. 

Action of Ammonia on /8-Aminoerotonates and /8-Oarb- 
ethoxyaminoorotonates. E&itst Philippi (Monatsh, 1913, 34, 
1187—1193, Compare this .vol,, i, 598).—It is argued that the 
substance which Meister (A., 1888* 675) regarded as having the 
formula OEfc*C(OH)(NH 2 )*OH*CMe , NH*CO*NH 2 , may be equally 
well represented by the formula 

CH s *0H(NH-C0-NH 2 )-CH(NH 2 )-C0 2 Et 
or OH 8 *C(NH 2 )(NH t CO*NH 2 )*CB^*0O 2 Et, so far as the reactions 
described by Meister are concerned. The author finds that the 
.substance; on treatment with hot alkali solution yields ethyl /8-amino-, 
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crotonate, and that the latter condenses with carbamide in dry 
alcohol to regenerate the parent substance, which must therefore be 
ethyl /}-amino-/J-carbamidobutyrate represented by the third formula 
given above. 

It is remarkable that whilst the substance is formed by the action 
of alcoholic ammonia at 160—170° on ethyl /3-aminocrotonate, it is not 
produced when liquefied ammonia is allowed to react with the ester in 
the cold even for several days. It is probable that in the former 
case part of the ester is decomposed with the formation of carbamide, 
which then condenses with the rest of the ester. T. A. H. 


The Condensation of Carbamides with Esters. Georg Boeder 
(iter., 1913, 46, 2560—2564).—In an attempt to prepare bydurilic 
acid from ethyl ethanetetracarboxylate and carbamide, Conrad 
(A., 1907, i, 985) obtained scarcely a trace of the desired substance, 
although the analogous reaction with guanidine in place of carbamide 
proved satisfactory. It is now shown that the reaction with carbamide 
follows a different course from that expected, giving rise to etfianetetra - 
carboxydi-imide, which carbonises at 270 c . The reaction was effected 
in warm alcoholic solution containing sodium ethoxide, and can be 
represented as: CH(C0 2 Et) 2 ’CH(C0 2 Et) 2 + 2CO(NH 2 ) 2 - 

nh <coSh-go> nh+ 2Na00N+4Et0Hi 

With thioc&rbamide, the ester behaves as ethyl dimalonate, and 
under similar conditions to the last gives rise to dithiohydurilic acid, 
according to the equation: CH(C0 2 Et) 2 »CH(C0 2 Et) 2 + 2CS(NH 2 ) 2 i= 

CS <NH-CO> CH ' 0H <CO-NHi >CS + 4Et0H; the P roduct > wMA 


is unaltered at 250°, gives a yellow pyridine salt,• and when suspended 
in water is coloured green by ferric chloride; it can be desulphurised 
to hydurilic acid by heating at 100° with concentrated sulphuric acid. 

As might be expected from the above results, ethyl succinate 
condenses with carbamide under similar conditions to the above with 
formation of succinimide and sodium cyanate. It is suggested that in 
this and the analogous case above, the course of the reaction follows 


the stages: CH 2 (C0 2 Et)*CH 2 ’C0 2 Et 




OH *00 

^g^O^NH + NHg-OOgEt; the last substance, the formation of 

which is attributed to the action of the alcohol on the primary conden¬ 
sation product, then decomposes under the influence of sodium ethoxide 
into alcohol and sodium cyanate. 

When ethyl phthalate is subjected to this reaction, either with 
carbamide or thiocarbamide, the product is phthalimide, D. F. T. 


Ohloro-glyoxime, Oxime Derivatives of Oxalyl Chloride and 
Oxalyl Semichloride, and Cyanoformylchloride Oxime. Josef 
Houben and H. Kauffmann (iter., 1913, 46, 2821—2835).—By 
careful chlorination in cold hydrochloric acid solution, both chloro- 
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amphi- and chloro*awfo‘-glyoxime are converted into the same dichloro- 
awtfi-gly oxime. The chloro-awta-glyoxime is the more readily chlorinated. 
It is established that fuming hydrogen chloride converts chloro-<BwijDW- 
glyoxime into the a?i$i-modification contrary to the statement of 
Hantzscb, (A., 1892, 693). 

Dichloroanta’glyoxime, 0H # NICC1*CC1IN*0H, has decomp, 221° 
when crystallised from water, or 212° when crystallised from toluene. 
It gives a reddish-brown coloration with ferric chloride. 

Dichloroglyoxime diacetate , OAc^NICOl'COKN'OAc, separates in well 
formed crystals, m. p. 162—163°. Dry ammonia gas converts it into 
dioximino-ethylenediamine, which differs from the known compound, 
firstly, in forming a diacetyl derivative, m. p. 206° when crystallised 
from water, or 212° when crystallised from chloroform, and secondly, 
in not yielding a dibenzoyl derivative. The difference is attributed 
to a changed configuration. 

Thionyl chloride converts chloroomp&iglyoxime into Mwo-oximino- 
acetonitrile , OH*NICC1*01T. This is purified by distillation and the 
crystals formed, which are extremely hygroscopic, filtered and dried in 
a current of air in a specially constructed apparatus. It has m, p. 
55—56°; the vapour has a very irritant action. It crystallises in 
monoclinic prisms and plates giving no coloration with ferric chloride 
until it has been warmed with water for a few seconds. The substance 


, .. . , Ol.O-ON _ Ol-O-ON . . 

is a mixture of the two forms: and jy. m w kich 


one greatly preponderates. The form present in the smaller pro¬ 
portion is much more easily decomposed by water. Probably the 
conversion of one form into the other takes place during the 
distillation. 


Solution of the nitrile in water yields very soon a voluminous, 
flocculent precipitate which does not contain halogen. Its investiga¬ 
tion is not yet completed, but it is probably dioximino-omlonitrile 
N0*C(N , OH) , O(N'OH)*01sr. It explodes violently at 250—260°. 

Whereas both chloro-amphi- and anti-glyoxime diacetate and chloro- 
amphi -glyoxime monoacetate distil unchanged in a vacuum, the anti- 
diacetate at the ordinary pressure is decomposed, losing acetic acid and 
forming chloro-oximinoacetonitrile acetate, ON*OOHN*OAc, a clear 
liquid, b, p. 74—75°/13 mm. 

Fuming hydrochloric acid converts it into chloro-oximinoacetamide^ 
0H*NIC01 , C0*2SrH 2 , which crystallises in well-formed* pointed needles, 
m. p. 162°, crystallised from water, or 166° crystallised from benzene 
(decomp.). 

On acetylation, acetoximinochloroacetamide, OAcNIOObCO'HHg, 
m. p. 134°, is formed. This compound serves to distinguish the 
oximinoacetamide from the chloroglyoximes. ; 

The hydrochloride of cMoro^imiTboacetiminoiimihyl ether, 

OH-N:OCl*CCl(NH a )*OMe, - 

forms crystals, m. p. 161°. The analogous ethyl ether, has m, p. 
155—164° according to the rate of heating* 

- When hydrolysed in fuming hydrochloric acid, chloro-oximinoacetic 
add, 0H*NJC01*C0 2 H, is formed. This has m. p, 125° (decomp.) 
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The acid is also obtained from chloro-oximinoacetic ester as prepared 
by Jovitschitsch (A., 1906, i, 732). 

It has a strong acid astringent and yet sweet taste. It gives a 
deep, dark red coloration with ferric chloride. E. F. A. 

Crystals of Diamminedimethylglyoximinecobalt Chloride. 
D. N. Artemiev ( Zeitsch. Kryst. Min., 1913, 62, 632; from Ann . Inst. 
Mines, St. Petersburg, 1910, 2). Crystals of Chloroammine- 
dimethylglyoximinecobalt. D. 17. Abtemeev and D. Th. 
Muraschev (ibid., 1913, 62, 627—628; from ibid., 1910, 2,272—274). 
Crystals of Nitroaquodimethylglyoximineoobalt. D. N. 
Artemeev and W. M. Lomberg (ibid., 1913, 62, 632—633; from 
ibid., 1910, 2, 352—356).—Descriptions are given, in Fedorov's 
nomenclature, of the crystals of these compounds prepared by 
L. A. Tschugaev (A., 1906, i, 814). Their formulae aTe respectively 
Co(NH 8 ) 2 D 2 H 2 C1,5H 2 0, CoNH 8 C1D 2 H 2 , and CoN0 2 D 2 H 2 ,H 2 0, where 

ch 3 -c:no 

cH s -o:N<y l. j. s. 

Complex Compounds of Rhodium. Leo A. Tschugaev and 
W. Lebedinski (Zeitaeh. anorg . Chem., 1913, 83, 1—-7).—Rhodium 
forms complex compounds with a-dioximes, completely resembling 
those of tervalent cobalt (A., 1906, i, 814; 1907, i, 904). Two series 
of compounds are formed, one being salts of a mono-acid base, 
[Rh,2NH 3 ,DoHg]X, and the other salts of a monobasic complex acid, 
[RhCJ a D 2 H JJET (D=dimethylglyoxime, X — halogen). The complex 
acid is remarkably stable. 

Diamminedimethylglyoximinerhodium chloride, 
[Rh,2NH 8 ,D g H 2 ]Cl,5H 2 0, 

from dimethylglyoxime and chloropentamminerhodium chloride at 
150°, crystallises, from hob water. The iodide is anhydrous. The 
nitrate is precipitated in microscopic tablets; the perchlorate, platini- 
chloride , and platinibromide are very insoluble. 

Rhodidichlorodimethylglyoximinic add, [RhGl 2 ,D 2 H 2 ]H, from sodium 
rhodihexachloride and dimethylglyoxime, boiled with water, crystallises 
from water containing a little hydrochloric acid. The ammonium salt, 
with lHgO, forms large, brownish-yellow crystals. The guanidinium 
salt is anhydrous, and sparingly soluble. C. H. D. 

Decomposition of Alkylidenehydrazines. Nicolai M. Kishner 
(J. Russ. Phys. Chem. Soc., 1913, ,46, 973—986).—The action of 
magnesium methyl iodide on cg/c/obutanecarboxylamide yields acetyl- 
ci/cZabutane, b. p. 137—139°/761 mm., and the latter, on decomposition 

of its hydrazone, gives ethyhycXobutane, OH a <^g s ]>OHEt, b. p. 

70°/754 mm., D? 0*7461, Df 0*7284, mg 1*4032, mg 1*4004, which is 
extremely stable towards permanganate, towards fuming hydrobromie 
acid in a sealed tube at 100°, and unlike derivatives of three-membered 
rings, towards concentrated sulphuric acid at the ordinary tempera¬ 
ture. Reduction of efahylcgrelobubane by means of fuming hydriodic 
VOL. OIV. i. 4 i 
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acid in a sealed tube at 210° yields y-methy 1 pentane, but no w-hexane; 
as would be expected from the presence of a CH-group m the 
molecule, y-methylpentane is readily attacked by fuming nitric acid. 

1: l-Dimethylcycfopentane (compare A., 1908, i, 864) may be 
obtained by distilling 1 : l-dimethyl-2-c^cfopentanonehydrazone (A., 
1911, i, 42) with potassium hydroxide and platinised porous tile. 

Allylacetonehydrazone [ & a -hexylen-e-onehydrazom ], 
CH 2 :OH-CH 2 -OH 2 -UMe:N^H 2 , 

b* p. 187—188°/767 mm., DJ 7 * 6 0*8990, mixes with water in all propor¬ 
tions and, when distilled with potassium hydroxide 1 and platinised 
porous tile, yields A “-hexene, CH 2 ICH*OH 2 Pr, b. p. 64°/756 mm., 
D? 0*6734, *g 1*3870. 

Distillation of ^-methyl-A^-hepten-^-onehydrazone with potassium 
hydroxide and platinised porous tile yields /3-methyl-M-heptene, 
CMe 3 :CH-OH 2 Pr, b. p, 122*4°/756 mm., Dg° 0*7264, rag 1*4169, which 
gives /?-methylheptane (compare Clarke, A., 1911, i, 346) on reduction 
by Sabatier and Senderens’ method, and forms the nitrosochloride, 
CMe 2 Cl*C(INOB)*CH 2 Pr, m. p. 48—51°, this exhibiting normal 
cryoscopic behaviour in benzene. By removal of hydrogen chloride 
from the nitrosochloride, conversion of the oxime thus obtained into 
the corresponding ketone, and distillation of the hydrazone of this 
ketone with potassium hydroxide and platinised porous tile, /J-methyl- 
A^-heptene is again obtained. 

Distillation of pentan-a-ol-8-onehydrazone gives w-amyl alcohol* 

^ j3£Dimethyl-AAoctene r CMe 2 :CH*CH 2 *CH 2 *GHMeEt, obtained by 
distillation of the hydrazone of the keto-alcohol^ 

/ 0H-0Me s -C0*CH 2 *0H 2 *CHMeEb 

(A., 1911, ^ 1027), with potassium hydroxide and platinised porous 
tile, seems to be-identical with the hydrocarbon obtained from citro- 
hellaldebydehydratone (A., 1911, i, 1027). T. H. P. 

Complex Mercury Compounds from Ethylene and Carbon 
Monoxide. Walter Schoelleb, Walter Schrauth, and Walter 
Essebs (Ber., 1913, 46, 2864—2876).—Mercury acetate in methyl 
alcohol reacts with a molecule of ethylene to form acetatomercuri- 
ethyl methyl ether, GH 8 *G0*0*Bg*CH 2 *CH 2 *0iMje, crystallising in 
colourless, slender, pointed needles, m. p* 42°. The bromide of the 
ether forms bunches of needles, m. p. 58°; the ibdftete crystallises in 
stellate aggregates of needles or platelets. ; , 

In presence of ethyl alcohol reaction between the mercury salt and 
ethylene is slower, and aoetatomermridiethyl ether, 

: CH 8 *C0-0-%*C 2 H 4 -0Et; 

is formed. This sinters at 33°, m. p. 36°. The chloride crystallises in 
colourless needles, m. p. 92°. 

When carbon monoxide is substituted forethylene, methyl acetoto* 
tnerourifotmate, CH s *COO*Hg*CO*OMe, is formed* It crystallises in 
stellate aggregates of needles, m. p. ;110° (corr. decpmp.). The 
chloride separates in long needles, m. p. 110° (corr. decomp,); the 
bromide is composed of colourless platelets, decomp. 127—128°, and the 
iodide is similar in appearance. 

Treatment with hydrogen sulphide in methyl alcohol gives rise to 
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the formation of methyl sulphidomercurijwmate, S(Hg # CO*OMe) 2 . 
obtained as a colourless, cheese-like precipitate. 

Mercury acetate ethyl formate crystallises in aggregates of needles 
which sinter.at 66°, decomp. 125°. The chloride forms plates, m. p. 
88° (corr. decomp.); the bromide and iodide are very similar. The 
sulphide was obtained as a yellowish-white precipitate. E v F, A. 


Decomposition of Pyrazoline Bases. Conversion of Phorone 
into 1: l-Dimethyl-2-isobutenylcy^opropane. Nicolai M. 
Kishneb (J. Russ, Pkys. Chem . Soo, f 1913, 45, 957—972).—The 
similarity in structure between mesityl oxide and phorone suggests the 
possibity of transforming the latter ketone into a pyrazoline base and 
thence into a hydrocarbon containing a trimethylene ring (compare A., 
1912, i, 245). This possibility has been realised by the author. 
Phorone and hydrazine react according to the equation : 

OMe s :CH-CO-CH-CMe 2 + N 2 H 4 -> CMe^CH-C^^^* 2 . 

When distilled with potassium hydroxide in presence of platinised 
porous tile, this pyrazoline base decomposes in two ways, giving (1) 
1: l-dimethyl- 2 -wobutenylc 3 /cfopropane, or (2) the trimethyl pyrazoline 

and acetone, OMe<[?^ 2 + COMe 2 . 

1 : l-Dimtkyl-2-foQbutemjlcjQlopropam, C® 2^2 fgjg• q jg^ > w a 

liquid, b. p. 132°/758 mm., D? 0-7677—0*7681, 1*4414—1 ? 4420. 
Although the chemical properties of this hydrocarbon are in complete 
accord with the structure given above, yet the magnitude of the 
molecular refraction is virtually identical with that calculated for 
a compound with two double linkings; this exaltation may depend on 
the relation of the trimethylene ring to the grouping ICMe 2 , such rela¬ 
tion possibly resembling that between two conjugated double Unkings. 

Oxidation of 1 : l-dimethyl-2-^sobutenylcyc^propane by means of 1% 
potassium permanganate solution proceeds according to the scheme : 


Off. 


4 


Me, 
H'CHICMe, 




OH, 


^OMe, 
1 <jH*C 


OH(OH)-CMe 2 *OH 


a _v OH 

iH-COCMeg-OH ^ 2 

the intermediate glycol was not isolated. 




* _+CH.*COMe: 
IH-OOgH 3 ' 


The kttol, ^s^H-CO'CMe.' is a viscous liquid with an odour 

resembling fcerpineol, b. p. 200°/758 mm., DJ 8 ’ 8 0-9377, D? 0*9347, 
w”’ 5 1*4500, «Jf 1 *4490; it exhibits an optical exaltation of 1 *43, although 
that due to the trimethylene ring is usually less than1. Its semi* 
ew^ast&M) C 9 H 16 0:N 2 H-CO*NH^, m. p. 127°, and its phmylurethane, 
C 9 H 15 0*0*Co*NHPh, crystallise in needles* 

1: l-DimAthylcyvlopropane-2-carboxylic acid , ^ is an 

oily liquid, b. p. 198°/751 mm., DJ 8 0*8990, n D 1*4385, opticai%xaltatWn 
0*83; it is stable towards alkaline permanganate solution. 

4> i 2 
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Reduction of 1:1-dimethyl-2-^obutenylcyclopropane by the method 
of Sabatier and Senderens, either at 120—125° or at 170°, yields a 
mixture of (1) a cyclopropane derivative, probably 1:1-dimebhyl- 
2-ifiobntyIcyc/opropane, and (2) fiBe-trimethylhexami 
CMe 8 -CH 2 *CH 2 *CRMe 2 , 

b. p . 124—125°/763 mm., Df 0*7082—0*7086, w* 1*3987—1-3998. 
Treatment of the 1:1-dimethyl-2-&obutylcycfo propane with hydrogen 
bromide and subsequently with 2% potassium hydroxide solution yields 
fiytJrimethylhexan-IB ol) OH*OMe 2 *CHMe*CH 2 # CHMe 2 , b. p. 171—172°/ 
755 mm., Df 0*8316, w D 1*4313. 

1: l-Dimethyl-2-4*sobutenylcyc^opropane combines rapidly with 1 mol. 
of hydrogen bromide, giving the* monobromo- derivative, 

OHil ^H-OH 2 -CMe 2 Br 01 OHa< '^H-OHBr-OHMe 2 ’ 
b. p. 94—96°/31 mm., Df 1 1046, whilst the prolonged action of 
hydrogen bromide yields Sfrdibromo-fifrdimethylhAptane, 
CHMe 2 ‘GH 2 *CHBi -OH 2 -OMe 2 Br, 

b. p. 134—136°/31 mm., Dj>° 1 3846. When distilled with aniline, 
both the mono- and dibromo-oompounds yield fifcdimethyl-'&.P 8 - 
heptadiene, GMe 2 ICH*OHIOH*OHMe 2 , which contains a small admixture 
of another hydrocarbon with different positions of the double linkings 
and has the following approximate physical constants: h p, 139—141°/ 
758 mm., BJ! 0*7482—0*7510, w D 1*4456—1*4470. Reduction of this 
hydrocarbon by Sabatier and Senderens’ method at 170° results in the 
formation of $£dimethylheptane. T, H. P. 


Decomposition of Pyrazoline Bases. Conversion of Cinnara- 
aldehyde into Phenylcyc^opropane. JNicolai M. Kishner 
(/. Buss. Phys . Chem. Soc tf 1913,45,949—957). -—Pkenylcydopropane, 

OHPh<[^ s , prepared by distilling, phenylpyrazoline (from cinnam- 

aldebyde and hydrazine) in presence of potassium hydroxide\and 
platinised porous tile, is a liquid, b. p. 173*6°/,7,58 M, D£ 5 0^9449* 
Do 3 0*9401, n$ 1*5342. Under the influence of moderately dilute 
sulphuric acid, it is converted into the same dimeride, O 18 H 20 , of 
a-phenyl-A*-prdpylene as is obtained by boiling the latter with sodium. 

Pfaenylcyc/opropane combines slowly with Hydrogen bromide, 
yielding a-bromopropylbenzene, CHPhBr‘OH g Me, b. p. 129—130°, 
43 mm., DJ fl 1-3124, n D 1*55*28. When boiled with aqueous potassium 
hydroxide, the latter gives (l) the hydrocarbon, O 18 H 20 , referred to 
above; (2) phenylethylcarbinol, and (3) allylbenzene, whichds also 
obi&inedwhen A?brpmopropylbenzene is distilled in presence of 
.qhinolihe. _ 

In acetic acid sclution, the action of bromine on phenylcg/cfopropane 
resists mainly in the.replacement of the nuclear hydrogen, combina¬ 
tion, of bromine with, the trimethylene ring occurring to a very 
limited extent: 



0 6 H 4 Br-CH<j& •. ; 

V ■**>. \ C^H^BrOBLEtBr. 
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The last compound readily loses hydrogen bromide, giving the 
unsaturated bromo-derivative, 0 6 H 4 Br*0HI€HMe, which yields 
p-bromobenzoic acid on oxidation. 

ay Dibromopropylbmzenet CHPhBrOH 2 *CH a Br (?), formed in small 
proportion in the action of bromine on cyclopropane in acetic acid 
solution, crystallises in prisms, m. p, 125°. 

4rBromo-\-aUylbenzem , C 0 FT 4 Br*CH:OHMe, is a liquid, b. p. 
240—24P/764 mm., 12.4°/20 mm., DJ 8 1*3147, rc D 1*5692 ; owing to the 
conjugated nature of the double linkings in the ring and the side-chain, 
it exhibits optical exaltation. On reduction by means of hydriodic 
acid in a sealed tube, it yields propylbenzene. T. H. P. 


Decomposition of Pyrazoline Bases : Synthesis of 1-Methyl- 
2-wopropyIcycJopropane. Nicolai M. Kishneb (J. Buss. Phys. 
Chem. Soe 1913, 45, 987—992).—iso Butylvleneaoetone [f$-Methyl-&y- 
hexylene-t-one\ CHMe^CHICH’COMe, prepared by the condensation 
of isobutyraldehyde and acetone in presence of sodium hydroxide, is a 
liquid, b. p. 156°/75.7 mm., DJ 8 0*8484, 1*4394 ; its semicarbazone , 

C^jgN’NH-CO'NBrg, forms hexagonal plates, m. p. 162—163°. 

3-Methyl-5-kopropylpyrazoline , prepared by the 


action of hydrazine hydrate on isobutylideneacetone, is a liquid; b. p. 
188*5—189*5°/754 mm., DJ 7 0*9081, w-d 1*4640; it oxidises readily in 
the air, its hot vapours igniting. Its thioureide, C 7 H 18 N 2 *CSvNHPh, 
crystallises in needles, m. p. 95—100°. 

%Methyl-2-iaopropylcjc\opropane> prepared by decom¬ 

position of the preceding compound in a sealed tube at 230°, is a 
liquid, b. p. 80—81°/748 mm., Dg° 0*7102, ng 1*3927, which is 
extremely stable towards potassium permanganate, combines slowly 
with bromine in acetic acid solution, and reacts vigorously with 
fuming nitric acid with formation of a heavy oil. Reduction of 
l-methyl-2-wopropylcyrfopropane by Sabatier and Senderens’ method 
takes place less readily than that of 1:1:2~triraethylcyc£opropane, 
but at 170° it seems to yield a mixture of /SS-dimethylpentane and 
£y-dimethylpentane. With fuming hydrobromic acid it yields ybtomo- 
fi&dimethyfpmtane, b. p. 158—161°/763 mm., 1*1585, 1*4548, 

which gives /JMimethylpentane on reduction with hydriodic add, 

T. H. F. 


Catalytic Reactions at High Temperatures and Pressures. 
XXXII, Yladimir N. Ipatiev (J. Puss. Phys. Chem . Soc., 1913, 45, 
994—995. Compare this voL, i, 693, 694).—In presence of nickel 
oxide, indene unites with hydrogen at 250—260° and 110 atmospheres, 

yielding octahydrindene, whieh is a liquM ’ 

b. p.; i65—i66°/767 mm., D&> 0-8334, «g> “l-46287 (compare Padoa 
and Fabris, A., 1908, i, 255). ... T. H. P. 

Metaquinonoids. Otto Stabs, O. Qabbbn, and L. Klebahn, 
{Bar., 1918, 46, 2542—2544. Compare this voL, i, 362, 849).—It is 
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found that the hydrocarbon, m -xylylene, described earlier decom¬ 
poses at 303—305°, the lower figure given previously being due to 
insufficient drying. 

The substance in the solid state is in a polymerised condition, but 
the chloroform solutions give ebullioscopic results agreeing with a 
depolymerised unimolecular product; the solution in chloroform is, 
however, much more sensitive than that in benzene. The benzene 
solutions of the substance obtained in the original preparation exhibit 
a decided fluorescence, and dye paper and linen, whilst the chloroform 
solutions of the previously separated substance do not possess these 
characteristics. 

A preliminary examination of the absorption spectra of the two 
solutions indicated complete analogy with the behaviour of Thiele's 
tefcraphenyl-p-xylylene; an absorption of blue and violet light which 
commenced in the green portion of the spectrum was observed both 
with the chloroform and the original benzene solutions. D. F. T. 

Elimination of Halogen Acids by Phosphoric Oxide. I. 
Hans Lechee ( Ber. t 1913, 46, 2664—2668).—Recent publications by 
Leuchs and his co-workers (this vol., i, 855, 972),, in which mention is 
made of the catalytic action of compounds of phosphorus on the 
elimination of hydrogen chloride from certain acid chlorides, have led 
the author to publish a preliminary account of the use of phosphoric 
oxide in this direction. 

Benzoyl, chloride does not react with an excess of naphthalene at 
180—200°. If, however, a small quantity of phosphoric oxide is 
added, a vigorous evolution of hydrogen chloride occurs, at the 
conclusion of which a mixture of much a- and less phenyl /2-naphthyl 
. ketone can be isolated, the total amount being 90% of that 
theoretically possible. Phosphoric oxide has the advantage over 
aluminium chloride that only small quantities of it are necessary, 
larger amounts having an unfavourable influence on the course of the 
reaction., Qii the other hand, the requisite temperature is high, and, 
in those cases in which the b. p. of the mixture lies below this 
temperature, the, operation must be performed in sealed tubes. In 
these circumstances, the liberated hydrogen chloride can only be 
removed periodically, and greatly diminishes the velocity of the 
reaction." trims, only small yields of benzophenone could be obtained 
by this method from benzoyl chloride and benzene. 

Boiling benzyl chloride rapidly and completely eliminates hydrogen 
chloride in the presence of phosphoric oxide, forming a mixture of 
hydrocarbons which has not yet been completely investigated. 

,, ii^Chldrotriphenylmethane is similarly decomposed at about 150° into 
; 9-pbenylfluorene and much triphenylmethane. 

A series of experiments has been performed to determine the exact 
.nature of the catalyst. Bailey and Fowler (T., 1888 ? 63, 755) have 
shown that phosphoric oxide reacts with hydroge »• chloride according 
to the equation: +3HC1=POCl g 4- 3 H P0 8 , but. the author finds 

that, no appreciable action occurs within a reasonable time at 
up to 260°, and, hence, that phosphoryl chloride cannot 
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be the, actual catalyst. Direct experiment with mebaphosphoric acid 
has shown that this substance is also inactive. 

Finally, the active catalyst can easily be recovered by the removal 
of organic matter by extraction with benzene. In this manner, a 
mixture of a phosphorus compound (which yields metaphosphoric acid 
with water) and small quantities of carbon is obtained, which can be 
employed in the same manner as fresh phosphorus pentoxide. 

H. W. 

Morphological Studies in the Benzene Series. IV. The 
Crystalline Form of Sulphonates in Relation to their 
Molecular Structure. Ebnest H. Rodd (Proa. Roy. Soc. t 1913, 
A, 89, 292—313. Compare T., 1910, 97, 1578; A., 1912, i, 756).— 
A number of salts of jo-dichlorobenzenesulphonic acid have been 
prepared, and their crystallographic constants have been compared. 
Lanthanum p-dichlorosul phonate, La(C 6 H 8 Cl 2 S0 8 ) 8 ,15H 2 0, is deposited 
from solution between 10° and 50°; it forms triclinic prisms, which 
rapidly effloresce^ [os : b : o * 1 *6193 ; 1 :1 *6028; a - 76°26'; ft — 
113°48'; y=»68°6']. Neodymium p-dichlorobenzenesulphonate, 
Nd(0 6 H 8 01 2 S0 8 ) 8 ,12H s O, 

crystallises in short, thick, rose-coloured, monoclinic prisms between 
15° and 50°, closely isomorphous with Gd(0 6 H 8 Br 2 S0 8 ) 8 ,12H 2 0 
[c : 6 : c- 0*5872 : 1 ; 0*3810; 76°34']. Praseodymium p-dichloro- 

benzenesulphonate, Pr(C 6 H 8 G1 2 S0 8 ) 8 ,12K 2 0, forms pale green, mono¬ 
clinic prisms isomorphous with the corresponding neodymium salt 
Ja:5:c«0*5887 :1: 0*3819: £ = 76°26']. A salt of the composition 
Pr(C a H 8 Cl 2 S0 8 ) 8 ,15H 2 0, isomorphous with the corresponding lanthanum 
salt, is formed when a supersaturated solution is allowed to spon¬ 
taneously crystallise at the ordinary temperature. A number of other 
sulphonates have also been prepared and measured. Gadolinium 
n-dibromobenzene aulphonafce,Gd(C 6 K 8 Br 2 S0 8 ) 8T 7 H 2 0, monoclinic prisms. 
\a : b : o=* 1*2595 : 1 : 0*6031; /J=*89°16']. Didymium benzenesul- 
phonate, Di(C 5 H fi *S0 8 ) 8 ,9H 2 0, crystallises from a mixture of aqueous 
alcohol and ethyl acetate in thin, hexagonal-shaped plates belonging to 
the rhombic system [a:b :c = 2*0795 :1 : 1*9374]. Potassium j&-di- 
chlorobenzenesulphonatej 0 6 H 8 0I a S0 3 K, crystallises anhydrous from 
aqueous solutions between 21? 3 and 37° in thin, monoclinic prisms 
[a: b: 1*5054:1: 0*7636; £ * 83°27*5'], Sodium ^-dichlorobenzene- 

sulphon&te, b ft H 8 Cl 2 SO A Na,H 2 Q, crystallises in large, monoclinic tablets 
at 37° [a t b : a m 3*0529 :1:1 *9583; (3 * 88°46']. Zinc y?-diohloro- 
benzenesulphonate, Zn(C e H 3 01 2 S0 s ) 2 ,8H s 0, forms long, monoclinic 
prisms, which are always distorted [a ; b : c =*2*9985 :1: 2*4539 ; 
j8 « 79 C 2Q']. Magnesium p-dichlorobenzenesulphonate, 
Mg(C 6 H 8 Cl 2 S0 8 ) 2 ,8H 2 0, 

crystallises in stout, monoclinic, hemimorphic plates [a : 5: c == 
2*9970:1: 2*4450; /J=* 79°41*5 > ]. Ferric jp-dibromobenzenesulphonate, 
Fe(C 6 H s Br 2 S0 3 ) 8 ,13H 2 0 ; basic ferric p~d i bromobenzenesul phonate, 
Fe(0H){0 e H 8 Br 2 S0 8 ) 2 ,12H 2 0; chromium p-dibromobenzenesulphonate, 
Gr(0 s HoBr s S0 8 ) 8 ,14H 2 D; aluminium ©-dibromobenzenesulphonate, 
Al(C 6 HoBr 2 S0 8 ) 8 ,18H 2 0; 

scandium ^-dibromobenzenesulphonate, Sc(0 6 H 8 Br 2 S0 8 ) 8> 14H 2 0, and 
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oobaltous jp-dibromobenzenesulphonate, Co(C 6 H s Br 2 S0 8 ) 8 ,9H 2 0, have 
been prepared and described without crystallographic details. It is 
shown that similar conclusions may be drawn with regard to the 
structure of jp-dichlorosulphonic acid as were drawn in the case of 
2 >-dibromosulphonic acid in the previous paper {loc. cit.). The structure 
of the sulphonates of monad and dyad metals is discussed; it is argued 
that in the formation of the latter the molecules of benzene in con¬ 
tiguous rows become separated by the intervention of the sulphonic 
radicles which are united in pairs by the metallic atom. The structure 
of the salts containing monad metals appears in some cases to be 
pseudo-trigonal like that of the acid; in others to resemble that of the 
dyad metals. J. F. S. 

p- and o-Toluenesulphinic Acids. Alfred Heidtjschka and 
Bars Langkammerer (J. pr. Chem. 9 1913, [ii], 88, 425—442).—An 
extension of the work of E. von Meyer and others (A., 1901, i, 264; 
1903, i, 808) on the formation of aminodiaryl sulphides by the inter- 
action of aromatic sulphinic acids and amines. 

The authors find that the sulphides are obtained in a purer condition 
and better yield by fusing the sulphinic acids with the hydrochlorides 
of the amines, instead of with the free bases. 

When jp-toluenesulphimc acid is fused at 215° with aniline hydro¬ 
chloride and the product extracted with ether, p-aminophenyl p -tolyl 
sulphide p-tolzienesulpkonate, O 20 H 21 O 8 NS 2 , is obtained in white needles, 
m. p. 216°; extraction of the residue with hydrochloric acid yields the 
corresponding hydrochloride. 

^-Aminophenyl p-tolyl sulphide condenses with 4-bromo-2-hydroxy- 
benzaldehyde in boiling alcoholic solution to form p4 *faomo-%-hydroxy- 
henzylM^emmMwpbenyi p~tolyl sulphide, 

C 6 H 4 Me-S*C 6 H 4 -]S( :OH-C 6 H 8 Br-OH, 
which crystallises in lustrous, brownish-yellow leaflets, m. p. 148°; the 
m-xylylidene derivative, 0 6 H 4 (CH;iS'*0 6 H 4 *S*0 a H 4 Me) 2 , from m-phthal- 
aldehyde, has m. p. 163°. 

The bemylidene derivative, C fi H 4 Me - S'CgH 4 *N:OHPh, is obtained 
in the form of its hydrochloride (yellow needles, m. p. 164°, which 
rapidly acquire a greenish colour) by condensing benzaldehyde with 
. pnaminophenyl p-tolyl sulphide hydrochloride; the hydrochlorides of 
the salicyUdcm and mniUylidem derivatives have m. p. 175° and 195° 
, respectively. ^ 

The aqueous-extract of the product obtained by fusing o-anisidine 
hydrochloride with jp-tolueneaulpbinic acid at 225° yields o-armi- 
dvne j>4olum68ulphQnate t C 14 H ir 0 4 NS, which has m. p. 150°, and 
has also been prepared directly from its components in alcoholic 
solution; extraction of the product with hydrochloric acid yields 
4^mino-3-metho&yphenyl p -tolyl sulphide hydrmMoride ,. 

- O 3 U 4 Me-S-O 6 H 8 (OMe)-NH 2l H01. 

This has m. p. 215°, and on treatment with aqueous ammonia yields 
the free base, which, however, could not be obtained in a pure 
condition. The free base combines with phenylcarbimide in ethereal, 
solution to form the cc^bamide i m, p t 163°, ■’ 

NBPh‘CO*NH , O e H ft (OMe)S*O0H 4 M!e; 
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o-Anmdim p- tolmnesulphinate, prepared from its components in 
alcoholic solution, has m, p. 112°. o-Chloromilim p-toluene- 
sulphonate, in. p. 198°, and o-cfdoroaniline p-toluenesvlphinate , m, p. 
130°, were prepared in a similar manner. 

3 -ChXoro-k-aminophenyl p -tolyl sulphide hydrochloride , 
0 6 H 4 Me-S-0 ? H 8 0l-KH 2 ,H0l, 

obtained by fusing jp-toluenesulphinic acid with o-chloroaniline hydro¬ 
chloride, forms colourless crystals, xn. p. 150°, and on treatment with 
aqueous ammonia yields the free base, which combines with phenyl- 
carbimide in ethereal solution to form the carbamide , 

N HPh • CO N H • C 6 H 8 01 • S* C 6 H 4 Me, 

crystallising in white needles, m. p. 190°; the corresponding thio - 
carbamide prepared in a similar manner has m.„p. 147°. 

p -Aminophenyl o -tolyl sulphide , NH 2 *C 6 H 4 , S*C 6 H 4 Me, obtained in 
the form of its o- toluenesulphonate, C 20 H n O 8 NS 2 , m. p. 190°, by fusing 
aniline hydrochloride with o*toluenesulphinic acid and extracting the 
product with water, separates from ether in hat, hexagonal, brown 
pyramids, m. p. 50°, forms a hydrochloride , crystallising in slender, 
white needles, m. p. 137% and condenses with benzaldehyde in alcoholic 
solution, yielding the benzylidene derivative, which was isolated in the 
form of its hydrochloride , CgH^Me'S'Cg^'NICHPbjHCl, as a yellow 
powder, m. p, 195°. It combines with phenylcarbimide in ethereal 
solution yielding the carbamide, NHPh*C0'NE*0 6 H 4 *S # C 6 H 4 Me, crys¬ 
tallising in white needles, m. p. 164°. F. B. 

Electrochemical Reduction of Organic Halogen Com¬ 
pounds. II. Kurt Brand (JBer. 9 1913, 46, 2935—2942).—This 
and the succeeding paper give the results of attempts to reproduce by 
electrochemical methods the conversion of diaryltrichloroethanes into 
stilbene derivatives, first effected by chemical methods by Goldschmidt, 
and later by Elba (Abstr., 1893, i, 271). The results show that the 
products obtained depend in part, on the nature of the cathode used. 
The apparatus used is described. The cathode liquid, which was kept 
boiling, consisted of. the substance under examination in alcohol and 
hydrochloric acid. 

Lead cathode .—^^-Trichloro-aa-diphenylethane yielded stilbene (4% 
of the theoretical) and dichlorodiphenylethane. /3^j3-Trichloro-aa-di-jo- 
tolylethanb gave 6% of the theoretical yield of j?ry-dimethylstilbene. 
j3^-Trichloro-oa-di-^aniSylethane gave about 10% of the calculated 
yield of p :p'-ditoethoxystilbene, and a similar yield of p :jp'-diethoxy- 
stilbene was obtained from ^j8^-trichloro-aa-di-p-phenetylethane. These 
alkylstilbenes were identified by means of their dibromides. 

Copper cathode .—The four diaryltrichloroethanes mentioned in the 
preceding paragraph were also submitted to electrolytic reduction in 
presence,of a copper cathode, and then yielded the corresponding diaryl- 
dichloroethanes, but the first-named product gave only a small yield. „ 
The last-named substance also yielded a minute amount of the corre¬ 
sponding diethoxystilbene. The diary ldichloroethaneswere identified 
by conversion into the corresponding ethylenes, which give characteristic 
colours with sulphuric acid. T. A. H. 
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Electrochemical Reduction of Organic Halogen Compounds. 
III. Kurt Brand and M. Matsui 1913, 46, 2942—2951). 

—It has been shown previously (Brand, Zeitsch . Etektrochem 1910, 
16, 669) that the principal product of the electrolytic reduction of 
hot alcoholic solutions of /J^-trichloro-aa-dipheDylethane in presence 
of a lead cathode is a hydrocarbon, C 28 H 29 , which may have the con¬ 
stitution CHPh 2 *OiO-OHPb 2 or CPh 2 IO;OH*OHPh 3 (see also preceding 
abstract). It is now shown that the cathodic reduction of /?$3-tri- 
ehloro*aa-di-p-tolylethane and of di-/5/?/5-trichloro-aa-di-p-anisyl-ethane 
under analogous conditions furnishes similar substances, some reactions 
of which are described. These reactions do not enable a final 
decision as to the constitution to be arrived at, but on the whole they 
tend to support formulae of the kind represented by the second given 
above. 

$8)S-Trichloro-aa di-p-tolylethane furnishes the hydrocarbon , C 82 H 80 , 
m. p. 123°, which crystallises from boiling alcohol in colourless, small 
needles, shows a faint blue fluorescence, and on oxidation in acetone 
Solution with potassium permanganate yields di-p-tolylacetic acid and 
di-p-tolyl ketone; the same products are formed with calcium perman¬ 
ganate in presence of pyridine, and with chromic acid in acetic acid, but 
in different amounts. On reduction with excess of sodium in amyl 
alcohol, the hydrocarbon yields the corresponding Utra-^-tolylbutane, 
m. p. 126°, crystallising from alcohol in colourless needles showing a 
slight blue fluorescence., With insufficient sodium, a substance , m. p, 
186°, crystallising in glancing leaflets, is formed in small quantity. 
With sodium in absolute alcohol, the same reduction takes place. On 
treatment with sodium ethoxide in alcohol, the hydrocarbon is con¬ 
verted into aab^-tetrarp-tolyl-^-y-butadiem^ , 

C(C e H 4 Me) a :0H-CH:C(0 6 H 4 Me) 2 , 

m. p. 255°, which; crystallises from methyl ethyl ketone in heavy, 
green , fluorescent needles, js sparingly soluble in boiling alcohol, but 
readily so in chloroform or benzene, giving solutions which are green in 
colour and, show Absorption in the extreme violet end of the spectrum. 
The hydrocarbon, reacts with mercuric acetate to form an 

orange-yellow compotmd of uncertain composition, which with hydrogen 
chloride or with zinc and acetic acid yields the tetratolylbutadiene 
described above. 

Bi-p-anisyitrichloroethane yields in addition to di-p-methoxystilbene 
(preceding abstract) the phenol ether, which, as indicated 

above, is probably aaS8-tetra-p-anisyl-A.«/3-butadiene, 

(0 6 H 4 *OMe) 3 OIG:OH*OH(C 6 H 4 *OMe) s . 

It melts at Ill® crystallises from boiling alcohol in colourless needles, 
and on Oxidation with chromic acid gives di-^-anisyl ketone and a 
. small amount of di-p-anisylacefcie acid. On reduction with sodium 
in amyl alcohol, <mb&tetra-pamsylbutam y m, p. 116°, crystallising 
in colourless needles with a blue fluorescence, is formed, whilst 
v with' sodium ethoxide ip alcohol, aaSS-tetr^p-anisyl’A^bz^adienc, 
vol. p. 149®, which crystallises from methyl ethyl ketone in green, 
fluorescent needles,. is produced. These two substances closely 
resemble their analogues described in the preceding paragraph. 

r ' • * ■ ; ' T. A*H, 
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Dehydrobenaylidenebisfluorene. Robert Stolid (2fe*\, 1913, 
46, 2979).—In preparing benzt>ylfluorene by Werner’s method 
(A., 1906, i, 436), but using potassium ethoxide instead of sodium, the 
author has obtained a small quantity of dehydrobenzylidenefosjluorene, 
0 8 2^22> P* 350°, which crystallises from chloroform in small, orange 
needles, and on heating sublimes to form red crystals. It is hardly 
soluble in ether or alcohol, and sparingly soluble in hot benzene or 
acetic acid. The analogous ethylidene compound has been described 
by Pummerer and Dorfmuller (this vol., i, 963). T, A. H. 

Studies in the Fluorene Series. Fritz Mayer (Ber., 1913, 46, 
2579—2587).—The author has attempted to synthesise fluoranthene 
by the ring condensation of 9-ethylfluorene, fluorene-9-acetic acid or 
fluorenepropionic acid, but without success. On heating distilled 
ethylfluorene with litharge and distilling the product,* 9-efchylidene- 

fluorene, I 6 TT 4 ^>CIOHMe (Ullmann, A., 1906, i, 77), which formed a 

picrate, m. p. 156°, was obtained* When crude ethylfluorene was 
employed, however, and the product was not distilled, a 9-fluorene- 
ethyl alcohol, which also gave a picrate, m. p. 155—156°, was formed. 
It was not identical with Ullmann’s car bind (ibid.) and has therefore 

the constitution ^>OH-OH(OH)Me or ]jj 6 ^>OH*CH s *OH g -OH. 

In each case, very small quantities of high-melting, red hydrocarbons 
of the. formula O 16 H 10 were obtained. It was expected that one 
of them would be identical with the compound, 

described by Wislicenus and Densch (A., 1902, i, 291), but the author 
could not prepare this substance by any means. 

Twenty grams of crude 9-ethylfluorene, from the action of ethyl 
iodide on ethyl fluorene-9-oxalate (lac. cit.)> were heated for fifteen 
minutes at 310—360° with 40 grams of litharge, when the product 
was extracted with boiling chloroform. The solvent deposited a red 
hydrocarbon, O^H^or C 2r H lg4 m. p. over 360°, on cooling, and the 
dark brown picrate of a fiuorene-ethyl alcohol, 0 21 H 1 ^O 8 N g , m. p. 
155—156°, was obtained from the mother liquor. The picrate of 
tJIlmanh’fl carbinol has the same m, p:, but not so a mixture of the 
two* 

Two parts of distilled 9-ethylfluorene, b. p. 306*—310°, were heated 
with five parts of litharge for one hour, the product was, extracted 
with hot chloroform, which deposited a red hydrocarbon, 
m. p. 300—310°, and the residue, after evaporating the solvent, was 
distilled. The fraction, b. p. 310—320°, contained ethylidenefluorene 
and formed a picrate, 0 21 H lfi 0 7 N3, m. p, 155—156°. 

For the preparation of fluorem-S-cwetic acid, GH 2 ’ C0 8 H, 

ethyl fluorene-9-oxaiate was treated with sodium in alcohol and ethyl 
bromoacet&te, and the product was hydrolysed by 20% aqueous sodium 
hydroxide. The acid has m. p. 129—130°, forms a methyl ester, 
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C 16 H 14 0 2 , m. p. 60°, an amide , C 16 H 18 ON, slender needles, m. p. 189°, 
and yields 9-methylfluorene (ibid,) on distillation with soda-lime. 
Fluorene-9-propi(mic acid , 0 16 H 14 0 2 , was also prepared, using ethyl 
/J-iodopropionate; it forms white needles, m. p. 144°. Neither the 
acids themselves nor their chlorides gave definite products on 
condensation. J. 0. W. 

Tri-jS-naphthylmethane and Certain of its Derivatives. 
Alexei E. Tschitschibabin and S. I. Korjagin (/. Rms. Phys. Chem. 
Soc ., 1913, 45, 766—781 ; J.pr. Chem, 1913, [ii], 88, 505—578).— 
Tri-/3-naphthylcarbinol (compare Schmidlin and Huber, A., 1910, 5, 
832) may be readily obtained by the interaction of di-/3-naphthyl 
ketone and magnesium /3-naphthyl bromide (see A., 1911, i, 969) in 
presence of ether. 

The authors were unable to prepare 2-bromonaphthalene by 
Darzens and Berger’s method (A., 1909, i, 297), but obtained it 
readily from /8-naphthylamine by passing through the diazo¬ 
compound. 

Di-j3-naphthyl ketone (compare Grucarevio and Merz, A., 1873, 
263, 264) was prepared by the dry distillation of calcium j3 naphthoate, 
by oxidising di-/3-iiaphthylcarbinol by the action of /3-naphthoyl 
chloride on naphthalene in presence of zinc and by the action of 
magnesium /8*naphtbyl bromide on /3-naphthoyl chloride. The first 
method gives poor, and the last good yields. 

Tri-p-napkthylcarbinolt G 8V H 22 0, forms snow-white crystals, m. p. 
204°, and dissolves in concentrated sulphuric acid with an intense colora¬ 
tion, which is greenish in thin layers or low concentrations, and 
violet-red when more concentrated. These solutions show an absorp¬ 
tion band gradually weakening from the violet to the blue* with a 
maximum intensity at about 490 pp, and also a faint band in the red, 
beginning at about 755 pp* Unlike the isomeric tri-a-naphthyl- 
carbinol (A., 1911, i, 969), it shows no inclination to oxidise in the 
air.; C 81 H 21 C1, forms white crystals, m. p. 

199—201° (idecomp.), the fused mass solidifying later, and then 
showing m. p. 231—236° j with sulphuric acid it gives the same 
coloration as the carbinol 

Tri'frmphtkylmethme, C 31 H 22j prepared by reducing the above 
carbinol or chloride by means ot’ hydriodic and glacial acetic acids 
(A., 1911, i, 277), forms Colourless, prismatic crystals, m. p. 178—179°, 

. and exhibits the normal molecular weight in freezing benzene. When 
: crystallised from' benzene, it yields crystals containing varying, 
proportions of benzene, possibly owing to the formation of a solid 
solution, ' . ( '' 

' ffcffiaphthyldi-0f$-iwpMhaflitorene, C s iH g0 , obtained on reduction of 
< the impure tri^S-naphtbylchloromethane or by heating the latter above 
its melting point in an atmosphere of carbon dioxide, forms white, 
nodular crystals, which melt at 235—237° in a sealed capillary filled 
with carbon dioxide.. Its solutions exhibit intense blue fluorescence 
abd ieact with magnesium methyl iodide mtheyolutioh of methane.; 

The action, of copper-bronze or of Gomberg and Coneys mole¬ 
cular silver J (A., 1906j i* 822) on a solution of tri-jS-naphtiiyl- 
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chloromethane yields a dark violet-red liquid from which dark 
violet crystals were separated. These have not been analysed v 
but from, their colour and ready oxidisability in the air, and 
the molecular weights indicated by cryoscopic measurements in 
benzene and naphthalene, it seems probable that they consist 
principally of tri-^napkthylmethyl^ O(C 10 H ? ) 8 , and to a small extent of 
hexa-^-naphthylethane. T. H. P. 

Phenyldiohloroamine [ Di-w-ohloroaniline]. Stefan Gold¬ 
schmidt (Ber.) 1918,46,2728—2736).—The existence of di-u-chloro- 
aniline and co-chloroaniline as intermediate products in the action of 
hypochlorites on aniline has already been indicated by Raschig 
(Zeiisch. angew . Ghem ., 1907, 20, 2065 j compare also Bamberger, 
A., 1894, i, 238). 

The dichloro-compound has now been isolated by the author by the 
interaction of aniline and hypochlorous acid in ethereal solution at a 
low temperature. The ethereal solution of hypochlorous acid is 
obtained by extracting an aqueous solution of the acid, prepared 
according to Wohl’s method (A., 1907, i, 194), with ether, and 
rapidly cooling to -18°. At the ordinary temperature the solution is 
unstable and rapidly decomposes, yielding acetaldehyde and hydrogen 
chloride. 

When treated with slightly less than the calculated amount of 
aniline in ethereal solution at -15° to —20°, a yellow solution is 
obtained, winch on. evaporation at -40° yields di-ia-chloroanilim, 
NPb01 2 , as a viscid oil, having a colour similar to that of potassium 
dichromate. Although in the free condition, the dichloroamine is very 
unstable and decomposes explosively when removed from the freezing 
mixture; in ethereal solution it may be kept for several hours without 
undergoing appreciable change. It liberates iodine from potassium 
iodide, and on treatment with ethereal hydrogen chloride rapidly 
decomposes, with the formation of 2,: 4-diehloroaniline and 2:4:6- 
trichloroaniline. 

When treated with sodium hydroxide, alcoholic ammonia, sodium 
thiosulphate, aniline or copper powder, it yields p-aminodiphenylamine 
hydrazobenzene and benzoquinonephenyldi-imine \ it is probable that 
the free radicle BTPiu is formed as an intermediate product in these 
decompositions. 

Attempts to prepare o>chloroanilme by the interaction of molecular 
quantities of aniline and hypochlorous acid in ethereal solution at a 
low temperature were unsuccessful. 

cow-2; 4: ft-Pentachloroaniline, prepared from 2:4:6-tricbloroaniline, 
and hypochlorous acid in a similar manner to that described above for 
the preparation of di-w-chloroaniline, is much more stable than the 
latter' compound, and forma a viscid oil having the colour of 
diphenylketen. It has a sweet, disagreeable odour resembling that 
of chlorine, and solidifies at -80° to a glassy mass. When heated, 
it becomes dark in colour and decomposes explosively with the pro¬ 
duction of flame. It dissolves in strong sulphuric acid, yielding 
violet solutions, which become yellow and evolve chlorine, when 
warmed. 
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On the addition of potassium iodide in aqueous alooholic solution to 
an ethereal solution of the dichloro-compound, iodine (2 atoms) is 
liberated and 2 :4:6 :2': 4': 6'~hexachloroazobenzene is formed; in 
the presence of hydrochloric add, 2:4:6-trichloroaniline is produced, 
the amount of iodine liberated in this case being twice that given 
above, 

A sketch of the apparatus employed in the preparation of the 
dichloroamines is given. F. B. 

A New Group of Metallic Compounds of the Aromatic 
Thiocarbamide Series. Rudolf Krulla {Ber t) 1913, 46, 
2869—2672).—Aryl thiocarbamides are readily prepared by the action 
of aryl amines on carbon disulphide in the presence of a substance 
which absorbs the liberated hydrogen sulphide. For this purpose, the 
author recommends nitrobenzene, which reacts in accordance with the 
equation: 5NH 2 Ph + 3CS 2 + Ph’NO*- 3(PhNH) 2 CS + 2H a O + 3S. He 
has also employed a number of metallic oxides and salts for this 
purpose, and thus obtained a new series of organometallic derivatives, 
of which the tin compounds have been most completely investigated. 

When an alooholic solution of aniline and carbon disulphide is 
treated with tin hydroxide, a yellow tin salt, Sn(S*CS*NHPh) 2 , is 
immediately precipitated in a practically pure condition. Like the 
similar salts of other metals, it is almost insoluble in most solvents 
except acetone and a mixture of acetone and alcohol, and is readily 
decomposed when warmed, even in solution. Warm acids immediately 
convert it into diphenylthiocarbamrde and the corresponding metallic 
salt, whilst prolonged contact With aniline causes a similar change. 
Lead hydroxide similarly yields a lead salt, fine needles, when added 
to a dilute alooholic solution of aniline and carbon disulphide; in 
concentrated solution, however, a dark green coloration is observed, 
and hydrogen ’sulphide is evolved with perceptible heat evolution. 
This appears to be the only case in which hydrogen sulphide is 
given off. , 

The bismuth salt forme long needles, readily soluble in alcohol. 

In the cases of arsenic and antimony, the organometallic derivatives 
could not be isolated, the thiocarbamide and . the metallic sulphide 
being the products of the action* Copper behaved similarly to the 
alkali metals, forming xanthatea. 

Homologues of aniline which do hot contain too many acidic groups 
react analogously. In these cases it often "occurs that lead oxide or 
hydroxide is active when tin is no longer useful. Organometallic 
derivatives have been obtained from p-toluidine, monomethylaniline, 
p-aminophenol, a- and /3-naphthyIamice, Diphenylamine did not 
react. H. W. 

v New Methods of Preparing Thiocarbanilides. Harry S. Fry 
: (J1 : Amer, Cham. Soc., 1913, 36, 1539—1546).—The method of 
preparing thiocarbanilides by the interaction of carbon disulphide and 
an aromatic amine frequently fails in its desired object, and the cause 
} is,^attributed to the alcohol and potassium hydroxide which are 
^generally introduced into the reaction mixture. By omitting the 
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alcohol and replacing the alkali by pyridine, the process is so improved 
that a better yield of a purer product is just as readily obtained. A 
specimen of di-o-chlorophenylthiocarbamide prepared in this manner 
had m. p. 130*5° (compare Groseh, A., 1899, i, 599). 

By applying iodine together with pyridine, the former to remove 
the hydrogen sulphide from the primary reaction and the latter to 
combine with the hydriodic acid formed in the secondary reaction of 
the hydrogen sulphide, excellent yields of the various thiocarbanilide 
compounds can be obtained] tbe process in this respect is greatly 
superior to the previous one. The reaction may be summed up by 
the equation: 2NH 2 R + CS 2 + I s + 20 fi H fi N * CS(NHR) 2 + 
20 6 H 5 N,HI + S. An" excess of carbon disulphide is applied (both in 
this and in the previous method), and during the action which occurs 
without warming, pyridine hydriodide separates. The reaction product 
is steam distilled, and the mixture of thiocarbanilide and sulphur 
obtained by filtration of the aqueous residue is then separated by 
extraction with alcohol. 

In the preparation by the latter process with iodine it is important 
that only the theoretical proportions of aniline and iodine should be 
used. With excess of iodine, the reaction proceeds quantitatively to 
the formation of a thiocarbimide according to the equation: NH 2 R 4* 
0S 2 + I 2 + 20 5 H 6 N=RNCS + 20 5 H 6 br,HI*f S. Indeed, this reaction 
provides a convenient method for the estimation of aniline (dissolved 
in a mixture of carbon disulphide and pyridine) by direct titration 
with a solution of iodine in carbon disulphide. D. IP. T. 


Transformation of Phenyl Allyl Ethers into the Isomeric 
Allylphenols* Ludwig Claisej* and Otto Eisleb (Annalen, 1913, 
401, 21—119).—It has been shown (A., 1912, i, 965) that the allyl 
ethers of several phenols change almost quantitatively by heating, 
sometimes even below the b. p., to the isomeric allylphenols. In order 
to test the generality of the change, a large number of aromatic allyl 
ethers have been examined ; all without exception undergo the change. 

R 

(a) O 0 ‘ H » 


and (iii) Q 0-0 8 H 6 . Those of type (i) change very easily to 

oallylphenols, and those of type (ii) readily to p-allylphenols. Ethers 
of type (iii) yield o-allylphendls, so the allyl group preferentially enters 
the nucleus in the ortho-position to the hydroxyl group. The b. p.’s /0 mm. 
of the allyl phenols and also the densities are generally higher 
than the corresponding constants of the isomeric allyl ethers; excep¬ 
tions, however, are the allyl ethers of phenols containing a negative 
substituent in the ortho-position to the hydroxyl group, the b. p/s of 
these being higher than the b. p/s of the isomeric allylphenols. 

With suitable ethers changes such as: 

(o)OMe* 




v0-cys 6 OMe-C 6 H 8 (aH 5 }-OH ; 

0Me'C 6 H s (0 8 H 6 )*0 # CgH 6 OMe-C 6 H 2 (C 8 H 5 ) 2 -OH 


The ethers are of the types (i) R<^ ^^»C 8 H 6 , 
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proceed with good yields. Such changes occur particularly easily with 
allyl ethers of phenolaldehydes and phenolcarboxylio acids and their 
esters. However, when the aldehyde or carboxyl group occupies a 
position in the nucleus into which the allyl group desires to enter, it is 
eliminated as carbon monoxide or carbon dioxide respectively; for 
example, by alternate heating and allylation, esters of o-allyloxybenzoic 
acid are converted into 2-allyloxy-S: 5-diallylbenzoates; the latter then 
change to 2:4; 6-triallylphenol by hydrolysis and heating. 

In addition to the change to o-propenylphenols by heating with 
aqueous potassium hydroxide (loo. cit.), o-allylphenols are changed in 
another manner by heating with an acid catalyst, such as pyridine 
hydrochloride; this change, whereby dihydrocoumarones are produced, 

0H*0 6 H 4 -0H s - 0H:0H 2 0 8 H 4 <^£>0HMe, will be described 

in a future communication. 

The aromatic allyl ethers described below are prepared generally 
by boiling the phenol in acetone with allyl bromide and finely powdered 
potassium carbonate. For the preparation of the allyl bromide, 
Merling and Jacobi's hydrogen bromide method (A., 1894, i, 162} is 
recommended, the yield being 85%. An apparatus is figured and 
described by which 120—150 grams of hydrogen bromide per hour can 
be obtained quantitatively from its elements. 

Although the change frequently occurs at lower temperatures, the 
optimum temperature, at which the change is complete usually in a 
; few seconds or minutes, for the conversion of the aromatic allyl ether 
into the 7 allyl phenol is 230—250°. Difficultly volatile phenyl allyl 
ethers cannot, have a b. p. under ordinary pressures, because they 
change: to the allyl phenol before the b. p. is reached. 

p-GJdorophenyl aUyl ether, G e H 4 Cl*GC s H 6 , b. p. 106—107 e /12 mm., 
IP 1*131,.^colourless liquid having an odour of aniseed, is converted 
by boiling for twenty; to twenty-five minutes into bchloro-2-aUylphenol, 
;OH-O d H 8 Cl-G k H 6 , m. p. 48°, b. p. 256-260? or 124—125°/12 mm., 

, tP W71 ^supercooled liquid), which develops an olive-green coloration 
with alcoholic ferric chloride and forms a p-nitrobemoate, m. p. 82°. 
p-Bromopheriyl allyl ether, b* p. 126°/14 mm., yields by boiling for a 
few minutes i-brQm-2-MylphmoZ, m. p. 50°, b. p. 274—280° or 
142—144°/14 mm. p -Nitrophenyl aUyl ether, m* p. I8'5° y b. p. 

160°/12 mm., faintly yellow prisms, yields about .40% of 4-m>o-2*a%£- 
phmol at 260°; the latter has m. p. 79°, b. p. 190°/ll pam., and crys¬ 
tallises in colourless leaflets. p-Benzeneazophmyl allyl ether, 
C tJ H 5 -N 2 *C 6 H 4 -0-0 3 H fi , 

m. p. 52°, yellowish-red needles and prisms, yields by heating in 
. petroleum at 230° about 70% of o -aUylbermmazophenol, m. p. 97—98°, 
t yellow needles and prisms (benzoate, in. p. 92°, brownish-red crystals). 
jhTolyt aUyl ether, b. p. 211—213° or 91°/12 mm., D 16 0*967, yields 

- - by boiling for one hour S-allyl-p-cresol, b. p. 236—238° or 112°/12 mm., 

. IP I'OOd (p -niitrobenzocUey m. p. 69°). By heating with potassium 

- hydroa&dt,water- at 140—145°, 3-allyl-/?-cresol is converted into 

. mi; b. p. 120—124°/11 mm., the methyl ether of which is 

^l^4^Shoxywophthalic acid by potassium permanganate. 

jields S~Myl*p4otyl d jdlyl ether , b. p. 
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123—127°/14 mm., from which is obtained by prolonged heating a 
very small quantity of a substance, b. p. 135—145°/14 mm., which is 
possibly 4-metkyl-3 : 5-diallylpkmol. 

Eugmyl allyl ether , b. p. 140°/9 mm., D 15 1*024, changes very easily 
at 230° to o-cdlyleugenol, b. p. 285—287° or 149°/10 mm., D 15 1*036, 
which develops a deep blue to deep green coloration with alcoholic 
ferric chloride and forms a p-nitrobenzoate, m. p. 136°. 

The eugenol obtained previously (loo* ait) by the transformation of 
guaiacyl allyl ether is now definitely proved to be o-eugenol (o-allyl- 
guaiacol), since it yields by treatment with aqueous potassium hydroxide 
at 170° a propenylguaiacol, m. p. 78°, which is identical with Pauly and 
Buttlar's o-teoeugenol, (A., 1911, i, 785). o -Eugmyl allyl ether, b. p. 
128°/10 mm., D 15 1*016, changes at 200° to o-allyleugenol, identical 
with the substance obtained by the transformation of eugenyl ally! 
ether. 

o-Tolyl allyl ether, b. p. 205—208° or 85°/12 mm., D 15 0*969, is 
changed by boiling to %methyl-3-allylphenol, b. p. 231—233° or 
106—107°/12 mm., D 15 1*007, which must contain the allyl group in 
the ortho-position to the hydroxyl group, since it is also obtained 
by heating 2-ally loxy-m-toluic acid {see below). 

m -Tolyl allyl ether, b. p. 211—214° or 92—94°/12 mm., D 15 0*965, is 
changed by boiling to 3-ww$%Z-2(or i)-cdlylphenol, b. p. 239—240° or 
111—112°/11 mm., D 10 1-012; since the liquid has been separated into 
a liquid and a solid, m. p. 53°, possibly both allyl-wz-cresols are present 
in it.. By further allylation it yields allylrm-telyl allyl ether, which 
changes at 230° to 2>-7nkhyl-% ; Ardiallylphenol, b. p. 272—274° or 140°/ 
15 mm., to the extent of about 30%. 

o-Wiirophenyl allyl ether, b. p. 155°/12 mm., is changed by heating at 
180° for five hours to Gty-allyl-Q-nitrophencl, m. p. 9°, b. p. 
130—135°/15 mm. (barium salt, golden-red leaflets). 

a-Naphthyl allyl ether is an oil which cannot be distilled, even under 
diminished pressure* without partly changing to 2-aUyl-a-naphthol, b. p. 
171°/12 mm. (p -nitrobenzoate, m. p. 99°). The allylnaphthol, which is 
obtained in 50—60% yield at 230°, condenses with benzenediazonium 
chloride to form 4:-benzeTWteo-2*cdlyl^-naphthol, m. p. 157—158°, red 
crystals with green reflex. 

The behaviour of ethyl o-ally loxy benzoate has been recorded (loo. 
dt.y , The position of the allyl group in the transformed product is 
proved by elimination of the carbethoxy group, whereby o-allylphenol 
is obtained. Methyl o-allylooeybenzoate , b. p. 143°/12 mm., 1*118, 
changes by heating to methyl B-allylsalicykUe, b. p. 130°/10 mm., 
D 10 1*120°, with almost explosive violence ; the latter gives a bluish- 
violet coloration with alcoholic ferric chloride, and yields S-allylaalioyl- 
amide, C 8 H 5 -C 6 H 3 (OH) • CO*NH 2 , m. p. 99°, colourless plates, by pro¬ 
longed keeping with concentrated methyl-alcoholic ammonia. By 
heating 2-allyioxybenzoic acid, the allyl does not displace the carboxyl 
group as in the cases recorded below, but enters position 3, as is 
proved by the conversion of the resulting 3-allylsaIicylie acid into 
o-allylphenol at 300°. o-AHylphenol condenses with benzenediazonium 
chloride to form the benzeneazo-o-allylphenol mentioned above. 
2- Methoxy-Z-aUylbenzoic acids net. p. 53°, is obtained by hydrolysing 
you civ. i. 4 h 
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the methyl ester, and %acetoxy-Z-Mylbmzoic acid, 
C 8 H 6 -0 6 H s (OAc)-OO 2 H, 

m, p. 96°, colourless needles, by boiling 3-allylsalicylic acid with acetic 
anhydride and potassium acetate. 

Methyl 2-allyloxy-S-allylbenzoate, b. p. 152—162°/9 mm., obtained by 
heating methyl 3-allylsaUcylate withallyl bromide and methyl alcoholic 
sodium methoxide, yields 2-allyloxy$-allylbenzoio acid , m. p. 57°, by 
hydrolysis. By heating at about 250—260°, the acid is converted into 
3 :5 -dicdlylsalicylic acid, m. p. 99°, and 2 :6 -dially!phenol, b. p. 
256—258°, whilst the methyl ester yields methyl 3: Miallylsalicylate , 
b. p. 155—165°/9 mm., which develops a dark blue coloration with 
ferric chloride. 3:5 -DudlyUcdicylic add , m. p. 99°, colourless needles, 
gives an indigo blue colour with ferric chloride, and forms an acetyl 
derivative, m. p. 94°. 

The allylation of methyl 3 : 5-diallylealicylate yields methyl 1-allyloxy- 
3:5 -diaUylbenzoate, b. p. 180—182°/10 mm. This ester decomposes 
completely by heating under ordinary pressure* but the corresponding 
add, m. p. 55°, is converted into 2:4; h-triaUylphmol, b. p. 293—295° 
or 152—153°/10 mm., D 18 0*978 (phenytcarbamate , m. p. 97°). 

Methyl %-aMyloxy-Z-imthylbenzoate, b. p. 130—140°/10 mm.,.is con¬ 
verted by heating into methyl* Z-hydroxy-S^iietfiyl-b-adlylb&nzocde, b. p. 
275—290°, whilst Z-allyloxy-Z-rnethylbmzoic add , m. p. 59°, yields 
chiefly %-meihyl-Z-attylplwriol, b. p. 231—233°, 2-hydroxy-Z~methyi~ 
b-attyWenzdc add , m. p. 127-—129°, being obtained as a by-product. 

Ethyl p- attyloxybcnzoate , b, p. 156°/10 mm., is changed at 220—250° 
to ethyl 4rkydQ'oxy-Z-allylbenzoate, m , p, 78°, b. p. 185°/9 mm., the 
hydrolysis of which yields ^-hydroxy-^aUylbenzoic add , m, p. 128°. 

. AUyloxybenzoic acid , m. p. 162°, crystallises in colourless plates 
and leaflets. By heating with concentrated aqueous potassium 
hydroxide at 180°, 4-hydroxy-3-allylbenzoic acid is converted into 
4^hydroxy-3-propenylbenzoic acid , m. p. 169°. 

Ethyl Araltylooey+S-allylbenzoale, b. p. 176°/9 mm., obtained by the 
allylation of ethyl 4-hydroxy-3-ally 1 benzoate (corresponding acid, 
in. p. 140°), is easily converted into ethyl A-hydroxy-Z :5- 
diallylbenzoate, m. p. 94°, b. p. 184—194°/9 mm., at 220—230°. 

; ^steid has m. p. 108°., By allylation its 

ester is converted into ethyl &-allyloxy-3 i5-diallylbmzoate, b. p. 
19G°/10mm.,which decomposes when heated under ordinary pressure; 
, the acid ,, m. p, 97°i however, i& converted into 2:4:6- 

, t^allylphenol quantitatively at 300°. 

^2~AllyloxybmzcUdehy^ b, p..130?/i0mm,, B^ 1*094, obtained almost 
’quantitatively by boiling salicyl&ldehyde with aliyl bromide and 
potassium carbonate ip absolute alcohol, changes at 220—230° to 
* Z^dlyteadicylcddehyde, b. p. 246*5—246° or 111°/11 mm., B 1 * 1*098, 

. winch develops a bluish-violet coloration with alcoholic ferric chloride, 
forms a copper salt, Ou(C 10 H^O 2 ) 2 , m. p. 181°, olive-brown needles, and 
ferric salt, Fe(O 10 B e O 2 ) 8 , m. p. 110—111°, black crystals, condenses 
with. benzenediazonium chloride in ■ alkaline solution to form benzene- 
az&Z^lyliKdicylaMehyde, O e H 6 N 2 *C 6 H 2 (OH)(C 8 H 8 ) -OHO, m. p. 71°, 
yellow: needles or prisms, and forms an aldoxime, 

-Li;-’'- . o 8 h 5 -o 6 h,(oh)-ch:noh, 

Jbl. 79° The oxime is converted by acetyl chloride into the acetyl 
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Bff m .. . .. . o 8 h s -o 6 Hj(oh)-oh:noh,hoi. 
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chloride; ■when treated with sodium isovalerate it furnishes thymyl iso- 
valeryloxyacetate , OtjHjjMePr^'O'OO'CHg'O’OO^OHg'OHMeg, a yellow 
liquid, b. p. 207—209 d /19 mm., D 1*037, and of therapeutic value. 

F. M. G. M. 

Aotion of Bromine and of Chlorine on Phenols. Substitu¬ 
tion Products, i/r-Bromides, and ^-Chlorides. XXVI. Action 
of Bromine on Bi-o-cresoldimethylmethane [6 :6'-Dihydroxy- 
j8/J-di-m-tolylpropane]. Theodob Zincke, J. Kempf, and W. 
Unvebzagt (. Annalen , 1913, 400, 27-r-47).— m- and p-Cresols 
condense with acetone in the presence of hydrogen chloride to form 
indifferent substances, C 20 H 24 O 2 , which are probably ethers (Zincke 
and Gaebel, A., 1912, i, 442). o-Oresol (7 parts), acetone (1 part), 
and 0*7 part of hydrochloric acid, D 1*19, react at the ordinary tem¬ 
perature to form 6: 6'-dihydroxy-0/3-di-m-tolylpropane, 
CMe 2 (C e H 8 Me-OH) 2 , 

m, p. 136°, colourless needles, which is quite analogous tojDp-dihydroxy- 
/3^-diphenylpropane (Zincke and Griiters, A., 1906, i, 172; Zincke, 
ibid*, i, 737) in its behaviour. It forms a diacetyl derivative, C 21 H 24 0 4 , 
m. p. 88—89°, and reacts with bromine in cold glacial acetic acid to 
form 5: fr-dibromo-Q : &-dihydroxy-Pfi-di-m~tolylpropane, 

0Me 8 (0 6 B 2 MeBrOBJgi?;‘ H>/,.v ^ 
m. p 119—120°, colourless plates or double pyramids (diacetyl deriv- ; 
ative, m. p. 1.45°). Wheu treated in the cold with an excess of bromine 
without a solvent, dihydroxy-jS^-di-w-tolylpropane or the preceding 
Sibromb-derivative yields 3 1 4:5-tribromo-o-cresol, tetrabromo-o-cresol 
(in one experiment a substance, C 10 H 0 Br 6 , m, p. 250—251°), and 
t)/- 3 - bramo-S^mtabromoisopropyl-o-cresol (if/ - hexabromo-^iBopropyl-o^ 

oreaol), >C-OBrfCHBr 2 ) 2 , m. p. 169—170° (decomp.), 

colourless, monoclipic prisms, which is. insoluble in aqueous sodium 
hydroxide. The hexabromo-i/>-bromide resembles ^-heptabromo-p-iso- 
propy lphenol(Zincke and Griiters/foc. tit.) in its behaviour, und since the 
latter hasthe constitution OH*C 6 H 2 Br 2 *OBr(OKBr 2 ) 2 (Zincke, A., 
1912, i, 443), ^-hexabromo-S-Mopropyb-o-ciesol probably has the con¬ 
stitution recorded above; it certainly contains only one bromine atom 
in the benzene nucleus. It readily yields an acetyl derivative, 
O^HiQOjBr^ in. p. 135—136°, stout plates, by treatment with acetic 
„ anhydride and concentrated sulphuric acid. By the action of alcohol 
and 2i?-sCdium hydroxide at the ordinary temperature, the acetyl 
derivative is converted into Z-bromo-S^etrabrornoisopropenyl-O’Cresol, 

0H'0<§^' ; §g>C- c (CHBr 2 ):a Br 2 , m. p. 94—95°, which forms an 

acetyl derivative, C 12 H 9 0 2 Br 5 , m. p. 114—115°, and methyl ether , 
C n B 8 OBr^ m. p. 110—111°. By oxidation with boiling dilute nitric 
acid and silver nitrate* the methyl ether is converted into Z*bromo-2* 
meiJwxy-m-toluic add, C 9 B 9 O s Br, m. p. 206—207°, the formation of 
which proves the presence of only one bromine atom in the benzene 
. nucleus of the methyl ether and, therefore, also in that of ( the hexa- 
bromo-i/z-bromide. , . 

T. ^-3-Bromo-5-pentabromotsopropyl-o-creiiol, dissolved in acetone, is 
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converted by careful treatment with water at the ordinary temperature 
into Z'bromo-^4etrabro7miBcpropylidmeU)luquinone, 

m. p. 180—181°, golden-yellow prisms, which is quite stable. It is 
reconverted into the hexabromo-i^-bromide by hydrogen bromide in 
glacial acetic acid, yields a diacetate , 

OAc-C<g® r e "°|>0*C{OHBr 2 ) a -OAc, 

m. p. 160—161°, colourless needles, by treatment with acetic anhydride 
and concentrated sulphuric acid, and is converted into 3-6romo-5- 
tetrabromomethoxyiBopropyl-o-cresol, 

OH-C^g^l^-qOHBrA-OMe, 

m, p, 100—101°, colourless prisms (acetyl derivative, C 18 H 18 0 8 Br 5 , 
m. p. 163°), by boiling methyl alcohol and a few drops of concentrated 
sulphuric acid. 

The phenol-alcohol, OH-0<^^^>C-C(CHBr s ) 2 -OH, m. p. 

126°, colourless needles or prisms, corresponding with the preceding 
diacetate, cannot be prepared from the hex&bromo-^-bromide or from 
the toluquinone by the addition of water, but is obtained from the 
latter in a curious manner by the action of glacial acetic acid and 
fuming sulphuric acid (20% S0 8 ) on the water-bath, water being 
subsequently added to the solution. 

3-Bromo-5-tribromoisopropeAiyl-^-u€sol is produced by the reduction 
of 3-bromo-5-tetrabromoisopropylidenetoluquinone by stannous 
chloride solution and hot glacial acetic add, but has only been 
identified in the form of its acetate, 

OAc*C<^T^>C*C(OHBr 3 ):OHBr s 

m. p. 90—91°, rhombic prisms or plates. 

By shaking with aniline and glacial acetic acid, the hexabromo-^- 
bromide or the toluquinone is converted into pentabromoisopropyl-o- 
cresofy-anilide, 0 1G H u ONBr 5 , m. p. 128—129°, which is given the 

quinonoid constitution, OO^^TQ^OH-C^HB^j-NHPh, ou 

account of its insolubility in alkalis. It forms colourless crystals 
which easily become yellow, and dissolves in boiling methyl or ethyl 
alcohol or glacial acetic acid; the yellow solutions deposit a substance, 
m. p. 223—224° (decomp.), intensely yellow prisms, which forms an 
orange-yellow sodium salt. The nature of the yellow substance has 
not yet been ascertained. O. S. 

[Preparation of Compounds containing Selenium.] August 
von Wassermann and Ernst Wassebhann (D.R.-F. 261793).—When a 
solution of jp-nitrosodimethyianiline in concentrated hydrochloric acid 
solution is treated with hydrogen selenide a bluish-red scum is formed; 
when this fewco-derivative (which was not isolated) is oxidised and 
subsequently treated with an aqueous solution of zinc chloride, a double 
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compound with zinc chloride is precipitated; this “ selenoazine blue” 
is an analogue of methylene-blue, and can be employed as a dye and 
for the introduction of selenium into animal tissues; it forms a 
glistening, dark green bronze powder, readily soluble in water, 
sparingly so in alcohol F. M. G. M. 

Action of Methyl Iodide on Aromatic Tellurides. Kabl 
Ledebeb (Annalm, 1913, 399, 260—271).—Aromatic tellurides, 
unlike aromatic sulphides and selenides, readily react additively with 
methyl iodide, forming diarylmethyltelluronium iodides. From these, 
other salts can he prepared, specially characteristic being the sparingly 
soluble picrates, chromates, dichromates, and plafcinichlorides; the 
chlorides form double salts with the chlorides of mercury, gold, zinc, 
and copper. 

The diarylmethyltelluronium hydroxides, prepared from the iodides 
by means of moist silver oxide, are extremely hygroscopic, oily liquids 
which have a strong alkaline reaction, liberate ammonia from ibs salts, 
precipitate the heavy metals in the form of their hydroxides, but do 
not combine with carbon dioxide. Aryl tellurides react with ethyl 
iodide only to a very small extent. 

Phenyl telluride and methyl iodide, after being kept for two days, 
yield a crystalline compound, TePh 2 MeI,MeI, which is converted by 
ether into diphmylmethyltelluronium iodide , TePh 2 MeI, m. p. or 
decomp. 123—124° (bath at 110°), colourless needles (from hot water), 
which is decomposed by alcohol as also are the bromide, m. p. 
137—138°, small prisins,and chloride, m. p. 129—130° (decomp.). The 
nitrdte, m. p. 168—169°, rhombic plates; platinicldoride, m. p. 
157—158°, microscopic, yellow plates; chromate, m. p. 151°, orange-red 
needles; dichromate, decomp. 153°, orange-red, quadratic leaflets; 
; picrate, 0wH 16 0 ? NgTe,H g 0, m. p. 93—94°, long, yellow needles; 

j nercurichtonde, C ia H ia TeClHgCl s , m. p. 135—136°, colourless needles, 

' and xm<riehtoride, m, p. 149—150°, are described. Biphenylnteikyl- 
telluronium hydroxide has an odour of piperidine or pyrrolidine, and is 
decomposed by warm water. , 

p-Tolyl telluride and methyl iodide, after being kept for five days, 
yield, after treating the product with ether, di^dylrmthyltdluronium 
iodide; m* p. 85—86° (decomp.); the picrate, m. p, 157—158°, yellow 
needles; mercuiichloride, m. p. 149—150° (deeomp.) ; chloride, bromide , 
m. p. 73—74°; dichromate, xu. p. 54—55°; chromate , m, p. 51—52°; 
. platiniddoride, m. p. 104—105°, and aurichloride , m. p, 35—36°, have 
been prepared, hut the salts and also the hydroxide are not particularly 
stable, several of the preceding salts certainly being impure. 
Dio4olylmethyltdluronium iodide, m. p. 125—126°, small crystals, is 
v obtained directly from its components after keeping for fourteen days. 
The bromide , m. p. 134—135° (bath at 120°), small prisms; nitrate , 
m. p. 155—157°, hexagonal plates; picrate , m. p. 143—144°; platini- 
chloridt, m. p. 186°, microscopic, yellow prisms; dichromate, m. p. 
. 171-^-172° (decbmp.), orange-red needles; chromate, m. p, 161—162°, 

small, yellow prisms; mercuricklw'ide, m. p, 134—135° (decomp.), 
' felted needles, and basic zincichloride, TeMe(G 7 Hf) a G],ZnCl # OH, micro- 
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scopic prisms, have been prepared ; the hydroxide is not hygroscopic, 
and is comparatively stable, not being decomposed by boiling water. 

C. S. 

Oxonium Compounds. George L, Stadnikoff (3er. } 1913, 46, 
2496—2503. Compare A., 1912, i, 109, 971).—In connexion with 
the conclusion drawn by the author from the occurrence of tetra- 
phenyletbane and aa-diphenylbutane after the action of water on 
the reaction product of diphenyl methyl butyl ether and magnesium 
propyl iodide, that the additive compound of the latter two substances 

is of the structure & may be objected that the 

formation of the tetraphenylethane and aa-diphenylbutane possibly 
preceded the addition of water. 

To meet this objection, diphenylmethyl butyl ether has been 
allowed to react with various magnesium alkyl haloids in solution in 
ether (which does not prevent the formation of such additive com¬ 
pounds) for considerable periods. The procedure was to add the 
diphenylmethyl butyl ether to the cooled ethereal solution of the 
magnesium alkyl haloid and to find the quantities of any gaseous 
products evolved on boiling, and of the total organic products 
obtained on subsequently treating the cooled reaction product with 
water. 

There are three main directions of decomposition of the ether 
additive compound which is believed to be the primary product on the 
addition of water: (1) the regeneration of diphenylmethyl butyl ether; 
(2) the formation of tetraphenylethane, and (3) the production of a 
aa-diphenyl-substitubed paraffin hydrocarbon. 

With diphenylmethyl butyl ether and magnesium propyl iodide all 
the above reactions occur, although the relative amounts of the 
different products vary from those obtained earlier (A., 1912, i, 971) 
with the same Grignard reagent in the absence of ethyl ether. The 
results, however, confirm the author’s views, 

Diphenylmethyl butyl ether was allowed to form additive compounds 
also with magnesium ethyl iodide and magnesium methyl iodide ; the 
former gave similar results to the propyl compound; the latter gave 
as hydrocarbon products only methane aud tetraphenylethane. 

Magnesium propyl iodide either in benzene or in ethereal solution 
when treated with diphenylmethyl isoamyl ether, and subsequently 
with water, gave propane and unaltered diphenylmethyl isoamyl 
ether. 

In each case, except with the methyl Grignard reagent, a quantity 
of the corresponding ethylenic hydrocarbon was evolved during the 
heating after the addition of the “ mixed ” ether. D. F. T. 

The Isomerism of Tri-a-naphthylearbinol. Alexei E. 
Tschitschibabin (Zfer., 1913, 46, 2554—2556).—The author is of 
opinion that of the so-called isomeric forms of tri-a-naphthylcarbinol 
described by Sohmidlin and Bergmann (this vol.,i, 46), the more stable 
is in reality merely the ether-free carbinol described earlier by himself 
(A., 1911, i, 969), and is not identical with the stable ** isomeride 
obtained by Schmidlin and Massini (A., 1909, i, 563), which he has 
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shown to he an oxidation product, namely, a-naphthyldi-aa-naphtha- 
fluoryl alcohol. This view receives further confirmation from the fact 
that the free tri-a-naphthylcarbinol when dissolved in amyl acetate 
and treated with much ether is slowly deposited in needles or prisms 
of the easily oxidisable substance containing ether of crystallisation. 
The ether-free carbinol has a higher m. p., namely, 160—180° (decomp.), 
than that recorded hitherto. 

There is consequently here no case of isomerism unless the compound 
containing ether of crystallisation is regarded as a distinct isomeride of 
the ether-free substance. D. F. T, 

Aromatic Selenium Compounds. II. Rudolf Lesser and 
R. Weiss (Ber., 1913, 46, 2640—2658. Compare A., 1912, i, 642). 
—An extended account of the results of attempts to prepare compounds 
containing a selenium atom in place of a sulphur atom, a preliminary 
note of which has previously appeared (Zoc. cit.). 

Diphenyldiselinide-di'O-car boxy lie acid, Se 2 (C 0 H 4 *CO 2 H) 2 , is more 
conveniently prepared by the addition of a diazotised solution of 
anthranilic acid to a solution of potassium or sodium diselinide in an 
atmosphere of carbon dioxide. After decomposition of the diazo¬ 
compound by heat, the acids are liberated by addition of mineral acid 
to the hot solution. The crude diphenyldiselinide-di-o-carboxylie acid 
is freed from diphenylselinide-di-o-carboxylic acid by digestion with 
glacial acetic acid, which leaves the former undissolved. 

o-Methyhdenolbenzoic acid , SeMe , C 6 H 4 *C0 2 H, long needles, m. p. 
186—181°, is obtained in practically quantitative yield when an 
alkaline solution of sodium o-selenolbenzoate is shaken with methyl 
sulphate. The corresponding methyl ester, m. p. 64—66°, is best 
obtained by the action of methyl iodide on the silver salt, and, in 
contrast with methyl o-methylthiolbenzoate, is odourless, o -Benzoyl- 
sdmdhmzoio acid, SeBz'0 6 H 4 *00 2 H, has m, p. 163—164°. , 

o-Selenonbenzoic acid, Se0 8 H*C 6 H 4 *C0oH, is a very strong acid, the 
salts of which' are not decomposed by dilute nitric acid. It has not 
been obtained in the crystalline state, but yields a barium salt, 
C ? H 4 0 5 SeBa, which separates from water in colourless, anhydrous 
needles. An aqueous solution of the acid is transformed by hydro¬ 
chloric acid .into o-sdminbenzoic acid, m. p. 228—229° (decomp.), which 
is also obtained by the oxidation of diphenyldiselenide-di-o-carboxylic 
add by nitric acid, or a mixture of nitric and sulphuric acids. When 
heated at 130—140° until constant in weight, it is transformed into 
. the anhydride, 0(Se0*C 6 H 4 *C0 2 H) g , without change in m. p. 

When diphenyldiselenide-di-o-carboxylic acid is warmed with thionyl 
chloride and excess of the latter removed, a crystalline residue is 
_ obtained which can be separated by means of light petroleum into 
two portion^. The smaller of these, m. p. 173—174°, is the normal 
chloride, C^HgOgClgSe^ whilst the larger, m. p. 65—66°, consists of a 
compound of this substance and hydrogen chloride, and has the com¬ 
position 0 14 H M 0 s 01 4 Se 2 . When the latter is boiled with methyl 
alcohol, the hydrochloride of methyldiphenyl-diselenide-di-o-dicarboxylate, 
. yellow needles* m. p. 74—75°, is obtained, which, 
when treated with warm sodium hydroxide, is converted into the 
corresponding ester, m. p. 143—144°. The hydrochloride of the ethyl 
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ester, m. p. 91—92°, is similarly formed and converted in the same 
manner into tbe ethyl ester, m. p. 129—130°. The normal esters can 
also be prepared by the action of the requisite alcohol on the normal 
chloride or on the free acid in the presence of hydrogen chloride. 

Phosphorus pentachloride resembles thionyl chloride in its action on 
the free acid, yielding, however, a less pure product which contains a 
rather greater proportion of the normal chloride. 

Pure diphenylselenide-di-o-earboxylic acid has m. p. 234—235° 
(instead of 228—229° as previously given). Thionyl chloride converts 
it into the corresponding normal chloride , lemon-yellow crystals, m. p. 
107—108°, which gradually decomposes when preserved without, how¬ 
ever, yielding a uniform product. Boiling methyl and ethyl alcohols 
transform the chloride into the methyl ester, m. p. 70—71°, and the 
ethyl ester, m. p. 64—65°, respectively. The amide forms colourless 
plates, m. p. 212—213°. 

When warmed with concentrated sulphuric acid on the water-bath, 
diphenyiselenide-di-o-carboxylic acid yields two products which can be 
separated by means of sodium hydroxide. The soluble portion consists 

of se^noa^iAo7M-o-car5oscy?ic acid, C 6 H 4 <Cg^>C 6 H 3 * C0 2 H, which 

sublimes from 250° in yellow needles and decomposes at 290—300°. In 
the dry state it is stable, but, when dissolved, readily eliminates carbon 
dioxide, for example, when a hot solution of its alkali salt is acidified. 
Attempts to transform it into the corresponding selenoxanthone by 
loss of carbon dioxide were, however, unsuccessful, benzophenone- 

selenone, 0 6 H 4 <C^^^>C 6 H 4 , being invariably produced. This sub¬ 
stance also constitutes the portion obtained in the above action which 
is insoluble in alkali and is obtained as by-product of the action of 
thionyl chloride on diphenylselenide-di-o-carboxylic acid. It forms 
large, glassy prisms, m. p. 317—318° {decomp.), and sublimes partly 
undecomposed from about 260°. It thus differs remarkably from the 
benzophenoneselenone described by Doughty and Elder (this vol., i, 962) 
for which them. p. 183° is given. 

Acetic anhydride is without action on diphenylselenide-di-o-carboxylic 
acid, whilst potassium permanganate, in neutral or alkaline solution, 
converts it into the selenone. 

o-OarboxyphenylselenoIacetic acid is readily converted into its Tnethyl 
ester, leaflets, m.p. 62—63°, by means of methyl alcohol and hydrogen 
chloride. The ethyl ester is oily. 

When a diazotised solution .of wi-aminobenzoic acid is added to a 
solution of potassium hydrogen selenide or of potassium diselenide 
under the conditions described for anthr&nilic add, diphmyiselenide- 
di-m-cwrboxylic add is produced, the diselenide add being apparently 
not formed. It has m. p. 296—297°, and sublimes from about 260°. 
Concentrated sulphuric acid dissolves it with a yellow colour; fuming 
sulphuric acid withr an intense bluish-green colour. Potassium per¬ 
manganate oxidises it in the form of its salts to diphenykelenonrdir 
m-carboxylic add , colourless prisms, which becomes yellow at about, 
255°, and has m. p. 262—263° (decomp.). 

p-Aminobenzoic acid, when similarly treated,, yields a difficultly 
separa blejnixture of the p-diselenide and selenide acids. Diphenyl- 
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diselenide-di-ip-carboxylic acid is a pale yellow, crystalline powder, in, p. 
SI 4—315°, Diphenylsdenide-di-y-ccwboxylic acid , two preparations of 
which had m. p. 312—313° and 315—316°, resembles the above acid so 
closely that it can only be distinguished from it by ultimate analysis* 
Hydroxyselenonaphthen reacts with 5-bromoisatin in alcoholic 
solution in the presence of piperidine to form tc 2 -sehnonaphthen- 
\p’hfomo-Z-indole\ -indigo 11 (&-brcmoindo$iyyl-%-86lMMafihthm-3 r 07ie), 

red, silky needles, which sublime at about 260°, have m, p. about 355°, 
and are soluble in fuming sulphuric acid, yielding a sulphonic acid 
which is soluble in water. Similarly, S'-methylmdoxyl^sdeno* 
naphthene-one (red needles which sublime at about 250°, and have 
m. p. approximately 325—330°) is obtained from methylis&tin, whilst 
by heating molecular quantities of isatin chloride and hydroxyseleno¬ 
naphthen in benzene solution, “ 2 - selenoriaphihene^ndoU-indigo ” 

[2'-indoxyl-2-seIenonaphthen-3-one], C 0 H 4 <C^ 0 iC<Cg^^C 6 H 4 , is 

formed. It consists of blackish-violet needles, which sublime undecom¬ 
posed at approximately 250°, and have m. p. about 335°. 

A series of condensation products of hydroxyselenonaphthen with 
aldehydes and duorenone has been prepared by boiling molecular 
quantities of their components in methyl- or ethyl-alcoholic or glacial 
acetic acid solution in the presence of a few drops of concentrated hydro¬ 
chloric acid. In general, the compounds are rapidly precipitated in 
good yield. They dissolve unchanged in concentrated sulphuric 
acid, but are converted by the fuming acid into sulphonic acids 
which dissolve in water. The following compounds have been 
prepared: Glyoxal yields the substance, 

c 6 H 4 <°2>o:cH-.CH:c<J e °>c 6 F 4t 

violet needles, m, p. 299—300°. Heptaldehyde and citral give oily 
products. M^Udme-2--8$lenonaphthene-o7ie, 

C 4 H 4 <g> 0 :CH*C 4 H 30 , . 

orange needles, m. p. 145—147°, p^iirobmzylidmee-MsnonaphthevrZ- 
one, reddish-golden needles or rods, m; p. 243—244° 5 2'A-dinitrobmzyli- 
dem^selmonaphthene-one, which exists in two modifications, red or 
orange needles, both having m. p. 226—227° (decomp,); o -hydroxy* 
bemylidene - 2 * selenonaphthen-S-one, brownish-yellow rods, m. p. 
206—207° (decomp.) ; o-carboxybenzylidene - 2 - selenonaphthen-3-one, 

C 6 H 4 <^> 0 :OH--C 6 H^G 0 2 H, yellow plates, m. p. 226—227°; 

^-hydrmynaphthylidene-2-selmonaphihm-3 - one, red needles, m. p. 
244—248°; 2 -methoxynaphthylidene - 2 - selenomphthen-3-one, yellow 

crystals^ m. p. 127—128°; 2-hydroxynaphthaldehyde yields a com¬ 
pound, pale red crystals, m. p. 210 — 211 ° after previous 

darkening, which does not dissolve in sodium hydroxide, and 
appears to be derived from two molecules of hydroxyselenonaphthen 
.and;one of the. aldehyde. Terephthalaldehyde yields the mbstance, 

W< 2 ^>°:CH- 0 # H 4 -OH: 0 <g^> 0 8 H 4 , orange needles, which sub- 
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lime at about 296°, and bare m. p. approximately 330°, whilst j8*anthra- 

quinonealdehyde gives the compound , C 6 H 4 <^g^>C:CH*0 14 H r 0 2 , 

orange-red needles, subliming at about 270°, and having m. p. 
848—349°. Prolonged warming with fluorenone in aleohlic solution 

yields the substance , O e H 4 <^^>OIO<[^^ 4 , deep red crystals, 

169—171°. 6 4 


i m. p. 


ip - N ' itrobenzmeazo - S - hydi ' Oxyselenonapkthen , 

C fl H 4 <2£?>>0-N:N*0 6 H 4 -N0j, 

reddish-brown crystals, m. p. 239—241° (decomp.), is obtained by the 
addition of ^-nitrobenzene diazonium chloride to a solution of the 
sodium salt of hydroxyselenonaphthen in the presence of sodium 
acetate. H. W. 


Diphenyleneacetic Acid [Fluorene - 9 - carboxylic Acid]. 
Wilhelm Wisliornus and Alexander Rdthing (Ber., 1913, 46, 
2770—2771).—An aqueous solution of fluoreue-9-carboxylic acid and 
sodium hydroxide (1 mol.) remains clear when kept in an atmosphere 
of hydrogen. In the presence of oxygen, it rapidly becomes turbid 
and deposits fluorenone \ the yield of the latter is about 20% of the 
theoretical, and is increa&ed to about 50% when another mol. of sodium 
hydroxide is present. At higher temperatures the decomposition 
proceeds differently, an aqueous solution of sodium fluorene-9- 
carboxylate at the b. p. yielding fluorene and sodium carbonate, most 
readily when sodium hydroxide has been added. O. S. 

Syntheses by means of Ethyl Diphenyleneacetate [Fluorene 
9-carboxylate], Wilhelm Wislicenus and Willy Mocker ( Ber ,, 
1913, 46, 2772—2793).—The potassium derivative of ethyl fluorene- 
9-cai boxy late is best obtained by adding rather more than the 
theoretical quantity of alcohol to ethyl fluorene-9-carboxylate and 
potassium (1 atom) in dry ether, a current of hydrogen being passed 
through the apparatus. It is thus obtained as a yellow, microcrystal¬ 
line powder containing EtGH, which decomposes rapidly in moist air, 
and is converted in dry air into the additive compou?id , 

5 6 ? 4 >C(OK) *C0 3 Et, EtOH, 

o 6 ±l 4 

from which ethyl 9-hydroxyfluorene-9-carboxylate, m.p. 93°, is obtained 
by the action of sulphuric acid. The sodium derivative, 
C 16 H 18 0 2 Na,Et0H, 

of ethyl fluorene-9-carboxyiate is* prepared in a similar manner and 
reacts in the same manner with atmospheric oxygen. In consequence 
of the easy oxidisability of the alkali derivatives of ethyl fluorene- 
9-carboxylate, syntheses with these reagents must be effected in an 
atmosphere of hydrogen, otherwise 9-hydroxy fluorene-9-carboxylid acid 
is the Anal product. 

The following syntheses have been performed. By treatment 
with the calculated amount of iodine, a solution of the alkali 
derivative, prepared as above, readily yields ethyl bisdiphenylene- 
succihate [9 :9'-difluorene-9 :9'-dicarboxylate] (Staudinger, A., 
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1906, i, 824), which cannot be hydrolysed to the corresponding 
acid. The solution of the potassium derivative and methyl 
iodide gives a nearly quantitative yield of ethyl a-diphenylene- 

propionate [Q-methylfluorene-S-carboxylate], J 8 ® 4 >CMe*CO g Bt, b. p. 

188—190°/14 mm., m. p. 33°, which, however, Is'not obtained quite 
pure by this method. 9-Methy lfluorene-9-carboxylic acid yields 9-methyl- 
fluorene at 250°; the latter has b. p. 154—156°/15 mm. and m. p. 
45°. a-Diphenylenebutyric [9-ethylfluorene-9-carboxylic] acid , 

W>CEfCO a H, 

obtained in a similar 'manner by means of ethyl iodide, forms an ethyl 
ester, b. p. 200—205°/14—15 mm., and decomposes at 230—240° into 
carbon dioxide and 9-ethylduorene. The latter is a liquid, b. p. 
169—171°/14 mm., not a solid as stated by Wislicenus and Denscb, 
and does not react with potassium even at 250°. 9 -Allylfluorem- 

0 JET 

9 -carboxylic add, I 6 4 ^>C(C0 2 H)*CF 2 *0H:CH, colourless prisms con- 

^ 6^-4 

taining JC 6 H 6 (ethyl ester, b. p. 200—203°/14 mm.), yields 9 -allyl- 
fluorene , b. p. 174—176°/15 mm., at 240—250°. 9-Benzylfluorene - 

9-carboxylic add, I 6 ?[ 4 ]>C(C0 2 H)-CE[ 2 Ph, m. p. 201—202% colourless 

leaflets (ethyl ester, m. p. 90—91°), yields 9-benzylfluorene at 240—250°; 
the latter is also produced by boiling the ester with alcoholic potassium 
hydroxide. 

. Ethyl aa-bisdipkenyleneadipate [9: §’-ethylenedifluorene-9 : 9 f -dicarboxy- 

§H? >< ^,SrojBr >0 <^- ».,p. 178—180=, 

needles, prepared by the aid of ethylene dibromide, yields, by hydrolysis 
with alcoholic sodium hydroxide at the ordinary temperature and Sub¬ 
sequent acidification, 9: 9’-ethylcmdifiuorene-9 : 9'-dicar boxy lie acid, m.p. 
about 260° (&ecomy.) i a&-biadipkenylmebutane £9 : ^-ethylemdifluorem], 
C 2 H 4 (0 18 H 2 ) 2 , colourless needles, being produced when the hydrolysis 
is effected on the water-balk 

Iodobenzene does not react with the solution of the potassium 
derivative of ethyl fluorene-9-carbbxylate even at 150—180°. 1-Bromo- 
2 :4-dinitrobenzene, however, yields ethyl 9-op -dinitrophenylfluorene- 
edrboxytete, 0 ia H^00 2 lt)*C 6 H s (N0 2 ) 2 , m. p. 130—131% faintly 
yellow crystals, which cannot be hydrolysed to the corresponding acid. 
In a similar manner, ethyl chloroacet&te yields ethyl diphmylme- 
, succinate [9- cdrboxyfivorene-9-acetate] f 

C0 2 Et*0 13 H 8 # OH 2 *00 2 Et, 

«m : p. 73—75% colourless crystals; by hydrolysis at the ordinary 
- temperature, the ester yields the corresponding acid, G 16 H 12 0 4 , m. p. 
195—196° (decomp.), which is converted at its m. p. into its anhydride, 

6 6 H 4 ^ e< S3o * ^ ^ —159% P* a ^ out 255°/16 mm. 

, Ethyl /?-iodopi*opionate reacts with the solution of the sodium or 
potessiuin derivative of ethyl fluorene-9-carboxylate to form, after 
hydrolysis Of the impure ester, c^diphenyleneglutaric [S-carboxyfluorme- 
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9-propUmic] acid, C0 2 i[ , C! 18 H g ' CH 2 ‘ 0H 2 “00 2 H, m. p. 195—196°, 
colourless prisms or needles. The acid forms an ethyl ester, C 21 H 22 0 4> 
b. p. 2S5— 2i0 o jli mm,, yields the anhydride, 

§h;>°<^5> 00 - 

m. p. 175—176°, colourless prisms, by boiling with acetyl chloride, and is 
converted into y-diphmylembutyrio [ftuorene-2-pi'opionic] acid , 
m p. 148—149° (ethyl ester, b. p. 224—226°/17 mm.), by heating at 
about 260°. 

Ethyl fi-henzoyl-cL’diphenylenepropionate [§-phenacylfluorem-2'CCvrb- 
oxylate ], C0 2 Efc*C ls H 9 *0H 2 , C0Ph, m. p. 123—124°, obtained by means 
of co-bromoacetophenone at about 80°, is converted by the action of 
aqueous alcoholic sodium hydroxide into phenyl fi-diphmylene-ethyl 
hetone [§-pkenacylfluorene\ O^Hg'CH’CHg-COPh, m. p. 96—97°, 
colourless needles. 0. S. 


Solubility of Salicylic Acid and of Some Other Substances. 
Eglie Savabeo {Atti R . Accad. ScL Torino, 1913, 48, 948—959).— 
Tables are given showing the solubility of salicylic acid at various 
temperatures, the figures obtained by previous observers being 
discordant. Some experiments have also been made on isomeric 
substances (compare Carnelley and Thompson, T., 1888, 53, 782). The 
solubilities of the three hydroxy benzoic acids in water at 15° and at 
50° increase in the order: ortho, para, meta, whilst those in methyl 
alcohol follow the order of the melting points: ortho, meta, para. 
According to the law of Carnelley and Thompson the order of solubilities 
should be para, meta, ortho. The solubilities in methyl alcohol of four 
pairs of isomeric pyridine derivatives prepared by G-uaresehi ( Atti R. 
Accad . Sci. Torino , 1900-01, 50) have also been determined; here the 
law already mentioned is followed with some exceptions. it. V. S. 


Iron Compounds of Phenols. V. Iron Compounds of Sali¬ 
cylic Acid. Rudolf F. Weinl^nd and Alfred Here {Anncden, 
1913, 400, 219—268. Compare this vol., i, 458).—The reaction 
between alkali salicylates and ferric salts in aqueous or alcoholic 
solution gives rise to very complex iron derivatives of salicylic acid. 
Their formation is due to the fact that salicylic acid forme, by virtue of 
its*phenolic hydroxyl group, di- and tri-salicylatoferric acids analogous 
to the c&techolferric acids (A., 1912, i, 445), and, by virtue of its 
carboxyl group, a hexasalicylatotriferric hydroxide analogous to 
hexabenzoatotriferric hydroxide (A., 1912, i, 854); this complex base 
oan then react with the complex acids to form still more complex salts. 
In the preparation of the following substances, the concentrations of the 
reacting solutions and the order of their addition are matters of great 

importance. All quantities men¬ 
tioned below are in atomic or mole- 


<L) 


<n.) 


Fe^O-OgH^io 


o-o 6 h 4 -c<vj 


/°- 

Fe£-0*0 6 H 4 -C0 


K.4H.0 


\o-o 6 h 4 -c<v 

hydroxide (Fe: C 7 H 6 0 8 : KOH 


cular proportions. 

Salts of Disalicylatqferric Acid (I). 
—Fotassium discdioylatoferrate (II), 
dark copper-red powder, is obtained 
by adding aqueous feme chloride to 
aqueous salicylic add and potassium 
1:4:7). - 
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Rubidium discdieylatojerrrate , dark copper-red powder, is obtained in 
a similar manner (Be: 0^H 6 0 8 : KbOH = 1 : 3 : 6 ), These two salts form 
blood-red aqueous solutions, which change to violet by the addition of 
hydrochloric acid or of ferric chloride, and yield hexasalicylatotriferric 
monosalicylate (see below) by treatment with dilute acetic acid. 

Balts of Trisaiicylatof&rric Add, j~Fe^j H^CO ) J^8‘“~~^he gradual 

addition of very dilute aqueous ferric chloride to concentrated aqueous 
sodium salicylate produces successively a reddish-yellow, blood-red, and 
finally violet solution. The blood-red solution contains sbdium 
disalicylatoferrate, and the violet solution a ferric salt of this acid 
(see below). The reddish-yellow solution contains sodium trisalicylakh 
ferrate, which, however, cannot be isolated from aqueous solution. 
Potassium trisalicylatoferraie , [Fe(0 7 H 4 0 8 ) 3 ]K g ,l |H a O, brick-red, 

crystalline powder, is obtained from ferric acetate [of the composition 
Fe 6 (0Ac) 15 (0H) 8 ,3H 2 0], potassium salicylate, and potassium hydroxide 
in 96% alcohol (Fe: C 7 H d 0 8 : KOBE = 1: 4 :7). The rubidium salt, 
orange-red, crystalline powder containing 2 H 2 0 , i 3 obtained in a similar 
manner. These salts are easily soluble in water, but the solutions 
rapidly decompose; however, if the alkali salicylate is also present, the 
solutions can be boiled without decomposition. 

The free di- and tri-salicylatoferric acids have not been isolated. The 
union of the iron with the phenolic oxygen of the acid complex is 
proved by the fact that ferric acetate, methyl salicylate, and potassium 
hydroxide (FesOgBTgOg: KOE= 1:15 : 3) in alcoholic solution yield 
'potassium tetratnemyhalioylatofarate, [Fe(C 7 H 4 0 8 Me) 4 ]K, reddish- 
brown, crystalline powder. 

Baits of Hexasalicylatotriferrio Hydroxide , 

LFe 8 (0-G0-0 6 H 4 -0H) 5 ](0H) 8 ; , 

—The reddish-yellow, blood-red, and violet solutions obtained, according 
to the quantities of the reagents used, by the addition of aqueous 
ferric chloride (at least 1 mob) to a not too dilute aqueous solution of 
sodium salicylate (4 mols.) soon yield reddish-brown precipitates* By 
keeping in the mother liquor, these precipitates soon change to a 
black, crystalline substance (compare Hopfgartner, A., 1908, i, 891). 
The reddish-brown substance can be isolated unchanged if ether is 
added to either solution before the solutions of ferric chloride and 
sodium salicylate (Fe: Ha = 1:3) are mixed; by shaking, the salicylic 
acid liberated in, the reaction is removed from the aqueous phase, and 
the precipitate then remains unchanged. The same substance is also 
obtained unchanged when hot solutions of ferric chloride and sodium 
salicylate are mixed. It has been isolated as a brown powder con¬ 
taining 35 ft 0, and. also as a reddish-brown, crystalline powder con¬ 
taining 2EtOH,2H s O. Since the ratio of iron to salicylic acid is 3 : 7 
and the substance - behaves like hexabenzoatotriferrio monobenzoate 


A., 1912, i, 854), it is regarded as hexasalicylatotriferrio monosalicylate, 
Fe 8 (OlI)°' CaH ‘' OH ^]‘ 0 , 00 * 0 6 H *' OH - A aes quisalicylate, 

’ [ Fe8 (OH^" Cs ^ 4 '°^ )6 ] 0,r ® sO8, [ Fes (0 7 l^ i< ^ 8 ^ 8 J^ 7 ^ 6 ^ s ^’^^ 2 ^ 

of the base is obtained as a red, crystalline powder (which rapidly 
becomes almost black) by treating the .preceding substance with a 
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warm saturated solution of salicylic acid iu acetone; chloroform or 
ethyl alcohol may also be used as the solvent, in the latter case the 
sesquisalicylate being obtained as a reddish-brown, crystalline powder 
containing 3EtOH and 9H 2 0. 

The ferrisalioylic acid described by Hantzsch and Desch (A., 1902, 
i, 708) contains acetic acid and is in reality hexasalicylatotriferric 

diacetate , ](0 Ae) 2 ,3Et 2 0, garnet-red prisms 

monoacetate, 


„ (OH) j' 

from ether); by heating at 10U°, it changes to the 


L 


fe s [g^W 0H) «>°Ac. 


Other salts of hexasalicylatotriferric; 


hydroxide have been obtained by the reaction between lithium salicyl¬ 
ate and ferric chloride, bromide, or nitrate in alcoholic solution ; 
in some of these reactions a little water must be added. Hone of 
these salts contains iron and salicylic acid in a ratio less than 
3:6; therefore, they are regarded as complex derivatives of the 
hexasalicylatotriferric base. Thus lithium salicylate and ferric 
chloride yield, according to the proportions of the reagents, a 

chloride salicylate, 

crystalline powder, or a double salt of the chloride and the chloride 
salicylate, 


Fe (9 7 5 5< ^ 6 lci [ jj> e (C 7 H 6 O g ) s lC 7 
|_ 2(OH) 2 J°’[* e 8(OH) JCl 




red, amorphous powder (wnich becomes crystalline after two days), or 
a double salt of the salicylate and the chloride salicylate, 


’No’5f‘ > '] 0 ' H ‘°*' a [ f **(S’a)‘ 0 ' > ‘]§ 


? H 5°8,iih 3 0, 


brownish-red, crystalline powder, 
below) forms a double salt, 


_C 1 

Ferric bromide (Fe 8 Br 8 ,6H 2 0, see 




c 7 h,o, 

Br 


8 ,11H 2 0, 


carmine, crystalline powder, and ferric nitrate yields a double salt, 
reddish-yellow, crystalline powder. 

The great similarity between the salts of hexabenzoatotrjferric 
hydroxide and hexasalicylatotriferric hydroxide indicates that in the 
latter the iron is attached to the carboxyl group of the salicylic acid, 
as represented in the preceding formula. This is also proved by the 
fact that salts of a similar base, hexarO-TnethoxybenzmMriferric 
hydroxide, can be obtained from o-methorybenzoic acid. Thus by 
treating aqueous ferric chloride with aqueous sodium o-methoxybenzoate 
(Fe: Na = 1:3) or with warm aqueous o-methoxybenzoic acid (Fe: acid — 
1:3), hexarowethoxybenzoatotriforric mono-o-metkoxybenzoate, 

[ Fe 8 (OH) 2 ’° 6H4 ’ OMe)6 } 0 ' 00,0 « H ^ OMe > 7 ^ H A 
is obtained as a yellow, crystalline substance; its alcoholic solution 
reacts with 20% perchloric acid to forih the percJdorate, ■ 


orange-yellow lea: 


ihets. 
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In a similar manner, by treating aqueous ferric chloride with 
sodium m- or p-hydroxybenzoate (Fe: Na « 1:3), hexa-m-hydroxy- 
bemoatotriferric mono-m-hydroxybmzoate 

[ Pe »(OH)^° 6H4 * OH)8 ]‘ 0 ‘ 00 * C « H ** OH > 5H » 0 ' 
dark brown powder, and the corresponding para -isomeride, brown, 
prismatic crystals, are obtained. The latter reacts with 5% aqueous 
ferric chloride in excess to form p-hydroxybenzoic acid and a very 
soluble substance, garnet-red prisms, which contains Fe: Cl: C 7 H 5 0 3 =* 
1:1:1, and is regarded as having the constitution 

[Fe a (0-00-0 B H 4 -0H) 4 ][Fe^ )a ] g , 10H a O. 

Hexa-p-kydroxybenzoatotrif wric chloride v-hydroxybenzoate, 

u (0-00*C 6 H 4 -0H) 6 1C1 .. „ A 

l_ Fes (OH) ; Jo*00-C 6 H 4 -OH‘ 1 ^ H « 0 ' 

brown, crystalline powder, is obtained by the reaction of ferric chloride 
and lithium p-hydroxybenzoate (Fe: Li=» 1: 1*5) in alcohol containing 
a little water. 

Compounds of Hexasalicylatotdjerric Hydroxide and the Salicylato- 
ferrie Adds or a Salicylatoferrous Add. —The reddish-brown pre¬ 
cipitate obtained from aqueous ferric chloride and sodium salicylate 
(FeiHa^l :3) changes by keeping in the mother liquor for about 
a day to a black, crystalline substance (the streak is violet), which 
contains Fe: C 7 H 6 O s *=4:9, not 1:2 (compare Hopfgartner, loo. oil.), 

and is regarded 

n*0*C0*(T 6 H 4 *0E[ as hexamlicyl- 

Fe (0‘C^*C e U 4 *OH) ft f - \ ~] atotrifemc sali- 

8 (OH) FeA>C 6 H 4 -00 |,8£H 2 0. cylate disali - 


n^O-CO-C 6 H 4 *OH as hexasalicyh 

(0*dO*C^H 4 *OH) ft f /O - 1 H atotrifemc sali- 

s (OH) Feep-C 6 H 4 -00 ,8£BL 2 0. cylate disali - 

_ JL' X 0-C 6 H 4 -C0 2 J cylatoferrate{ an- 

- _ nexed formula), 

In a similar manner, by keeping the initial reddish-brown precipitates 
in the mother liquors, ferric nitrate and sodium salicylate (Fe;; Na«~ 
1; 3) yield a double conipo^md of the preceding salt and hexasalicylato- 
triferric mohosalicylate, 

yw* 

i *.[o’h, ,0 ‘ 1, ¥W<®,0, 

. JL ^o-o 6 b 4 -coJ , 

black, crystalline powder, ferric sulphate and sodium salicylate 
(Fe :N*a=* 1; 1*5) yield a double salt of the bisdisalicylatoferrate and 
the salicylatedisalicylatoferrate of the hexa-base, 

violet-black, crystalline powder, and ferric acetate and sodium salicylate 
(Fe rKa— 1:3 and 1; 4 respectively) yield substances , 

[ Pe 3(0H)f 8 )a ][ Fe ( C V H 40 a ) 2 3,8JH 5 0 


was* 


f- 0 * 00 -a 8 H[ 4 * 0 H:, 14 H a 0 , 

violet, crystalline powders; the former of the last two substances is 
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also obtained from the reddish-brown precipitate resulting from the 
addition of dilute acetic acid to cold saturated aqueous potassium 
disalicylatoferrate (see above). 

The compositions of the preceding complex salts are deduced from 
the ratio of the iroo to the salicylic acid in them, and are most simply 
explained by assuming that the violet and black substances are salts 
of hexasalicylatotriferric hydroxide and salicylic or di- or tri-salicylato- 
ferric acid. Thus the violet substance, two methods of preparing 
which are mentioned above, contains iron and salicylic acid in the 
ratio 4 : 8 (1: 2), and is therefore hexasalicylatotriferric disalicylato¬ 
ferrate. Again, the reddish-yellow, aqueous solution obtained from 
ferric chloride, salicylic acid, and potassium hydroxide 
(Fe: 0 7 H 5 0 8 : KOH = 1:3 :6) 

deposits a reddish-brown precipitate which changes to a substance, 
black, crystalline powder (violet streak), which contains 
Fe: C 7 H 6 0 8 : K = 12:27:2; 

since reddish-yellow solutions are indicative of the alkali salt of 
trisalicyl&toferric acid, the black substance is regarded as 

2 [ Fe e(0H) 6 ° s)6 ] K ^ e (^HA) a ].[Fe 3 (C ? H 5 0 8 ) a ][Fe(0 7 H 4 03) 8 ].25H s 0. 

The preceding complex salts of the hexa-base differ from the simpler 
salts of the base mentioned under the third section in their black or 
violet colour, and in their insolubility in alcohol, acetone, and ether. 
Hexasalicylatotriferric monosalicylate changes to the violet and black 
salts of the hexa-base in the presence of water, and, conversely, the 
violet and black salts are converted into hexasalicylatotriferric mono¬ 
salicylate by alcoholic salicylic acid; hence the changes hexa- 

„ HgO 

base , disalicylatoferric acid are partly the cause of the large 

alcohol 
and C7H0O3 

number of the iron compounds of salicylic acid. 

The violet and black salts are very sparingly soluble in water, 
forming faintly violet solutions. Possibly the intensely violet colora¬ 
tion developed in the usual ferric chloride test for salicylic acid is due 
to the formation of a s&lt of disalicylatoferric acid containing a complex 
iron cation such as [Fe(H 2 0) 6 ] (salts of disalicylatoferric acid con¬ 
taining a simple cation such as potassium or sodium are red); such 
a salt would be more soluble than the violet or black salts described 
above, and would, therefore, produce a more intensely violet colora¬ 
tion, The authors have been unable to isolate such a salt; 
they have prepared, however, a salt of the hexasalicylatotriferric 
and hexa-acetotriferric hydroxides with disalicylatoferric acid, 

L Fe8 foH)f 8)8 ]t F < C 7 H 4 0 s)2J>[ Fe a( OA °)s](OH) sl 4H a O, which is much 
more soluble in water than the violet and black salts, forming a 
reddish-violet solution changing to violet by the addition of 
hydrochloric acid, owing to the decomposition of the hexa-aceto-base. 

Intensely violet solutions are obtained from * aqueous sodium 
salicylate and an excess of ferric chloride, from aqueous salicylic add 
and ferric chloride, and from all the salts of hexasalicylatotriferric 
hydroxide by warming them with very dilute hydrochloric acid; in all 
VOL. OIV. i. 4 l 
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these cases, disalicylatoferric acid and (complex) iron cations, that is, 
the two components necessary for the production of the intensely violet 
ferric dis&licylatoferrate, are formed. Conversely, the addition of 
soium sal icylate or of sodium carbonate to solutions of salts of 
hexasalicylatotriferrie hydroxide produces, according to the relative 
quantities of the reagents, red solutions of sodium disalicylatoferrate 
or reddish-yellow solutions of sodium trisalicylatoferrate. Similarly, 
the addition of aqueous calcium hydrogen carbonate to the violet 
solution produces a red solution of calcium disalicylatoferrate. 

The residue obtained by the evaporation of aqueous ferric bromide 
has the composition Fe a Br 8 ,6H 2 0, and contains ferrous iron. In 
alcoholic solution it reacts with lithium salicylate (Fe :Li« 1:3) to 
form a substance, olive-brown crystals, which contains 
Fe m : Fe n : C 7 H a 0 3 = 3:1 :9, 

and is therefore regarded as hexasalicylatotAferric salicylate dir 
se&ieylatojerrite , ^Fe 8 XI1 (C 7 H 5 0 8 ) 6 J 0 ^6HE 2 0. The same sub¬ 

stance is obtained from lithium salicylate and alcoholic ferric chloride 
which has been partly reduced by the addition of iron. An alcoholic 
solution of Fe 8 Br 8 ,6H 8 0, which has been still further reduced by iron, 
reacts with lithium salicylate (Fe: Li = 1 : 3) to form hexasalicylato¬ 
triferric hydrogen trisdisalioylatoferrite, 

[Fe? I (C-H 5 O l ) a ]H f [Fe“(0 5 H 4 0 8 )j] g ,5JH s 0, 
blackish-brown, crystalline powder. O. S. 

Metbyloarbonato-derivatives of Hydroxy-acids. Emil Fischer 
and Hermann O. L. Fischer ( Ber 1913, 46, 2659—2664).—Hydroxy- 
acids either do not react with methyl chloroformate in aqueous alkaline 
solution or give very poor yields of methylcarbonato-derivatives. 
The latter, however, are readily obtained by the combined action of 
methyl chloroformate and tertiary bases on hydroxy-acids dissolved 
in anhydrous solvents (compare Fischer, A., 1909, i, 161). 

r-Methylcarbonatomandelio acid, C0 2 Me*0'CHPh'C0 2 H, is obtained 
by the addition of methyl chloroformate to a well cooled solution of 
had r-mandelic acid in a mixture of chloroform and dimethylaniline. It 
m. p, 118—119° (corr.), after slight softening, and begins to decompose 
at about 140°. Alkalis readily transform it into r-mandelic acid, for 
which the authors give m. p. 120*5° (corr.) after previous softening, 
instead of 118° as recorded in the text books, r -Methylcarbonato- 
mandelyl chloride, colourless prisms, m, p. 39—40°, is obtained by the 
action of phosphorus pentachloride at the ordinary temperature on a 
solution of the acid in chloroform, and is converted by cold methyl 
alcohol into methyl r-niethylcarbonatomandelate , C0 2 Me , 0*GHPJrC0 2 Me, 
prisms, m. p. 51—52°. This ester is rapidly saponified by sodium 
hydroxide when dissolved in aqueous acetone; when two and a-half 
molecules of alkali are used, m&ndelic acid is formed, but when only 
one molecule is employed, methylcarbonatomandelic acid is the main 
product. 

When mixed with an excess of aniline in ethereal solution, methyl- 
carbonatomandelyl chloride yields a compound , C 16 H 16 Q 4 N, needles, 
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m. p. about 142° (corr. decomp.), which is converted by prolonged 
contact with 2i\ r -sodium hydroxide (2 mols.) into an acid which 
melts with decomposition, and has not been completely investigated. 
In any case, normal formation of the anilide of mandelic acid does not 
occur, and the authors therefore do not assign a definite structure to 
the aniline compound. 

Glycollic acid reacts with methyl chlorocarbonate in a maimer similar 
to mandelic acid, but yielding a product which is difficult to purify. 

The authors have also prepared a compound from r-mandelic acid 
and acetylcarbimide in the expectation that the latter group would be 
readily eliminated, and that the product could thus be used in place 
of the methylcarbonato-derivatives. This is, however, not the case, 
since the re-conversion into mandelic acid does not occur with sufficient 
ease. 

x-Acetylaminocarboylmandelic acid , NHAc*C0'0'GHPh*G0 2 H, colour¬ 
less needles, m. p. about 168—169° (decomp.), is obtained by the 
gradual addition of acetylcarbimide to a solution of well dried 
r-mandelic acid in anhydrous ether. It is converted by 2iT-sodium 
hydroxide at the ordinary temperature into the urethane of mandelio 
acid , NH 2 *COOCHPh*C0 2 H, m. p. 172—173° (corr. decomp.), when 
quickly heated. H. W. 

Hydrogenation of Santonin. Heinrich Wienhaus ( Ber 1913, 
46, 2836—2839).—Polemical. The author assumes the presence of 
two conjugated double bonds in santonin based on the fact that at the 
ordinary temperature and without increased pressure in neutral 
solution it takes up four atoms of hydrogen (compare Weinhaus 
and Oettingen, this vol., i, 474; Wedekind and Beniers, this vol., i, 476 j 
Angeli, this vol., i, 864). 

Ohromosantonin gives the same products on hydrogenation in 
presence of colloidal palladium chloride as santonin. E. F. A. 

Hydrogenation of Santonic Acid. Dihydrosantonin. Guido 
Cosmano ( Annalen , 1913, 400, 332—337).—Besults already recorded 
(this vol., i, 864). 0. S. 

Action, of Sodium Hypochlorite on Amides of Unsaturated 
Acids. Rudolf A Weerman {Annalen* 1913, 401, 1—20. Compare 
A., 1906, i, 665; 1907, i, 132; 1908, i, 22; 1909, i, 589).—Freundler, 
van LiDge, Jeffreys, and Baucke have attempted unsuccessfully to apply 
Hofmann's reaction to the production of amines from unsaturated 
acid amides. 

Finely-powdered cinnamamide, by shaking with amyl alcohol and 
aqueous sodium hypochlorite, is converted into the ehloroamide, 
CHPhICH’GO'NHCi, m. p. 125° (decomp.), white plates, which yields- 
barium styrylcarbamate, Ba(C 9 H 8 0 2 N)g, by treatment with aqueous 
barium hydroxide. The salt yields only a trace of phenylacetaldehyde 
by treatment with even the weakest acids; however, by decomposition 
with sodium hydrogen sulphite or hydroxylamine hydrochloride, the 
aldehyde is obtained in the form of its sodium hydrogen sulphite com- 
pound or oxime respectively, , s 

: 4l 8 
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The following substances are obtained by reactions similar to the 
preceding. 

o-Nitrocirmamehloroamide , m. p. 142° (decomp.), colourless needles, is 
converted into barium o-nitrostyrylcarbanicite by 0*3i7-barium hydroxide 
on the water-bath ; the latter yields o-nitro^ienylaoetaldoxim^ m. p. 
110°, colourless needles, with aqueous hydroxylamine hydrochloride. 

m-NUrocinnamidey m. p. 195—196°, prepared from the acid chloride 
and gaseous ammonia in benzene, is converted into methyl m -nitro- 
styrylccurbamate, m. p. 140°, yellow needles, from which m -nitrophonyl- 
acetaldehyde , 0 8 H 7 0 8 ^,H 2 0 f m, p. 78—79°, can be prepared. m-Nitro- 
dnnamchloroamide , m. p. 178° (decomp.), is converted as above into 
barium m-nitrostyrylcarbamate , yellow leaflets, from which m-nitro- 
pkenylacetaddoxime , m. p. 105—106°, colourless leaflets, can be 
obtained. 

p-Nitrocinnamamide, m. p. 217° (not 155—160°, as stated by Chiozza 
in 1853), is converted by methyl alcohol and aqueous sodium hypo¬ 
chlorite into methyl p-nUrostyrylcarbamate , m. p. 188°, yellow needles, 
from which ^-nitrophenylacetaldehyde, m. p. 85°, can be prepared. 
j^lfitrocinnamchioroamide, m. p. 169° (decomp.), colourless needles, is 
converted into barium p-nitrostyrylcarbamate , yellow needles, from 
which -p-nitropkenylcccetaldoxime, m. p. 155°, can be prepared. C. S. 

Camplienecarboxylamide and Hydrocamphenecarboxyl- 
amide. Josef Houben and Ernst Willfboth (Ber., 1913, 46, 
2530—2537).—The authors have recently shown (this vol., i, 970) that 
the Action of methyl-alcoholic potash on methyl chloroa^ocamphane- 
earboxylate yields two isomeric unsaturated acids, the occurrence of 
which may be attributed to the unsymmetrical nature of chloro alio- 
camphanecarboxylic acid or to the disturbing effect of the alkali on tbe 
single course of the reaction. The latter view receives support from 
the fact that chloro^focamph&necarboxylamide passes into a crystalline 
unsaturated amide, m. p. 210°, when merely boiled with water (loe. cit.), 
and the product appears to be free from any isomeride. Reduction of 
the unsaturated amide in acetic acid by platinum black and hydrogen 
causes a quantitative conversion into a saturated amide, hydro - 
camphenecarboxylamide , leaflets, m p. 189°, which is quite distinct from 
aftocamphanecarboxylamide. If the difference is not due to 
stereoisomerism, the above elimination of hydrogen chloride must 
therefore be accompanied by a change from the bornylene to the 
camphene group. 

The mixture of unsaturated esters from methyl chloroa&ocamphahe- 
carboxylate was then converted into the corresponding mixture of 
acids and treated with thionyl chloride; the resulting acid chlorides, 
when submitted together in ethereal solution to the action of ammonia, 
yielded two isomeric unsaturated amides, m. p. 209° and 98° respect¬ 
ively. The former, which preponderated, was identical with the amide 
(above) obtained hy the action of water on the chlorine-substituted 
. amide, and must be related to the camphenecarboxylic acid of m. p. 
105°, whilst the latter amide, m. p. 98°, must be related to the second 
eamphenecarboxylie acid. . 
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The action of sodium nitrite and hydrochloric acid on the saturated 
amide, m. p. 189° (see above), gave a saturated acid, hydrocamphme- 
carboxylic acid , hexagonal leaflets, m. p. 126°, which is also obtainable 
by hydrolysis with hot concentrated hydrochloric acid. D. F. T. 

Preparation of Purpurin-3 - carboxylic Acid. Farbenfabriken 
vorm. Frieds. Bayes & Co. (D.R.-P. 260765. Compare Perkin and 
Cope, T., 1894, 65, 848).—Pur purin-3-car boxy lie acid, a red powder, 
m. p. 222—224° (with loss of carbon dioxide), is obtained when 
1: 2-dihydroxyanthraquinone-3-carboxylic acid dissolved in 20 parts of 
concentrated sulphuric acid is slowly treated at 15—20° with man¬ 
ganese dioxide (0*3—0*4 part); it is identical with the “^-purpurin** 
(purpurinearboxylic acid) present in madder. F. M. G. M. 


Preparation of 1:4-Diaminoanthraquinone-2-oarboxylio Acid 
and of 1 i 4-Diaminosulphoanthraquinone-2-carboxylic Acid. 
Aktien-Gesellsohaft fOr Anilin-Fabrikation (D.R-P. 261885. 
Compare this vol., i, 1206).—1 : ±-Diaminoanthraquinon6-2-carboxyliG 
acid , dark blue, glistening, bronze needles, m. p. 350° (about), is 
obtained from 2-amino-5-acetylam?no-4-earboxybenzoyl-o-benzoic acid 
(this vol., i, 621); the sulphate forms brownish-red needles; when 
heated with anhydrous boric acid (1 part) and 6 parts of fuming 
sulphuric acid (5% S0 8 ) at 190° and subsequently at 130—140° with 
the addition of 1 part of sulphuric acid (50% S0 8 ), it gives rise to 1; 4- 
diaminosulphoanthraquinone-2-mrboxylic acid sulphate as a brownish- 
red, crystalline precipitate. F. M. G. M 

Oxonium and Alkali Salts of Fluorones. Hans von Liebig 
(Her., 1913, 46, 2736—2745).—The composition of the chloride of 
fluorescein trimetbyl ether-ester [Kehrmann and Scheunert’s (A., 1910, 
i, 407) methyl 3:6-dimethoxy-9-phenylxanthonium-2'-carboxylate] 
varies according to the treatment to which it is subjected. When 
prepared by the author's method (this vol., i, 865) and kept for five 
days at the ordinary temperature, a methyl-alcoholic solution of the 
chloride deposits fluorescein dimethyl ether of m. p. 198°; after 
removal of the latter Compound, the addition of ether precipitates a 
chloride , 2C 3a H 20 O 6 ,3HCi,MeOH,2H 2 O, which has m. p. 110—125° 
(decomp.), and on crystallisation from water has the composition 
C^H^O^HOJ, MeOH,2 H 2 0. The above chlorides resemble those 

previously described in yielding with 33% aqueous potassium hydroxide 
a blue o-quinonoid potassium salt. The hydrate, 
obtained by acidifying an aqueous solution of the potassium salt with 
acetic acid, probably has the constitution represented in formula IL 
(foe. cit.i 867). On treatment with water the potassium salt 1 yields a 
substance, O 28 H 20 O 6 , which was previously considered to be a trimethyl 
ether-ester of fluorescein. The same substance is obtained by treating 
the potassium salt with methyl alcohol It crystallises from cold, 
methyl alcohol in slender, white needles, which sinter at 105—110° 
and gives off vapour at 126°, and again at a temperature a little above 
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180° j by warm methyl alcohol it is transformed into fluorescein 
dimethyl ether. It does not yield blue salts with alkalis, and therefore 

must contain the pyrone ring. It probably 
has the annexed constitution (I, wheie 
X = OMe). 

Solutions of the preceding methoxy- 
compound and the hydrate mentioned 
above, in 10—15% hydrochloric acid, 
deposit a chloride , which melts with 
evolution of gas at 150°, then solidifies, 
and has m. p. 205°. This chloride differs 
from the chlorides of fluorescein trimethyl ether-ester already described 
in being practically insoluble in water. It yields blue salts with 
alkalis and probably has the formula I (X = C1). 

By heating the disodium salt of fluorescein with methyl sulphate 
and shaking the product with ether and ammonia, the author has 
obtained a substance, m. p. 255°, which he considered to be a dimethyl 
ether of fluorescein (A., 1912, i, 381). The same substance is formed 

by treating the chloride of fluorescein 
trimethyl ether ester with strong 
aqueous ammonia. When pure it has 
m. p. 256—257°, and is stable towards 
boiling alcoholic hydrogen chloride and 
potassium hydroxide. Its constitution 
is now represented by formula II. 

By the action of ammonia on a 
methyl-alcoholic solution of the chloride 
of fluorescein trimethyl ether-ester, 
Loth (Diss. 9 Lausanne, 1913) has obtained a substance, m. p. 257°, 
which he considers to be identical with the compound, just mentioned, 
and to have the following structure: 

The stability of the author’s compound towards alcoholic hydrogen 
chloride and potassium hydroxide is, however, not in agreement with 
this formula. It is possible that both substances are formed in the 
action of ammonia on the chloride; but that the particular compound 
isolated depends on the conditions under which the reaction is carried 
out and the method of working up the product. 

In agreement with this view, the author finds that the action of 
ammonia on the product formed from ethyl sulphate and the disodium 
salt of fluorescein gives rise to two substances of m. p. 234° and 221°. 

The former compound has been described previously (this vol., i, 80) 
as a diethyl ether of fluorescein, but is now considered to have a similar 
structure to that of the methyl compound represented in II, whilst the 
second compound^ m. p. 221°, is presumably the ethyl analogue of Loth’s 
compound. 

When heated with acetic anhydride and sodium acetate, and the 
product treated with water, the chloride of fluorescein trimethyl ether- 
ester .is partly converted into fluorescein dimethyl ether, of m. p. 198°. 
The dichloride of resoreinolbenzein dimethyl ether, when subjected to 


NH 

oMc 1 / YY> Me 
(id vyv 

0 6 H 4 <^>0 

CO 


X 
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same treatment, yields an acetyl derivative, 0Ac* 0Ph<C^ 6 g s 

crystallising with benzene (1 mol) in slender, colourless leaflets, which 
melt and lose their benzene at 110°, then solidify, and have m. p. 
178°. This is converted by prolonged boiling with ethyl alcohol into 
the ethyl ether of m. p. 158°, the acetyl group being replaced by ethyl 
When shaken with ether and ammonia, the dichloride of resorcinol- 
benzein dimethyl ether yields a substance , which forms pale yellow 
crystals, m. p. 112—113°, and has the following structure: 



Evidence of the existence of eosin in various forms, corresponding 
with those of fluorescein (A., 1912, i, 379), has been obtained as 
follows: The chloride, formed by treating fluorescein with a hot 
mixture of alcohol and hydrochloric acid, is brominated in alcoholic 
solution and the resulting eosin fractionally extracted with methyl 
alcohol The first extractions deposit a dark red eosin, the later 
fractions a reddish-white or flesh-coloured modification, whilst the 
residue is either reddish-white or orange. When heated, the eosin 
from the later fractions acquires a red colour at 200°, then becomes 
almost white at a temperature below 300°, and Anally turns red again 
and melt at 304—305°. On crystallisation from benzene, the light- 
coloured eosin separates as a mixture of colourless, yellow and red 
prisms. The red variety probably corresponds with the red multi- 
molecular modification of fluorescein, the light-coloured form to the 
yellow unimolecular fluorescein, and the colourless variety to the lactone- 
form. 

When boiled with aqueous alcoholic potassium hydroxide, the light- 
coloured eosin yields intensely violet or blue solutions. The addition 
of sulphuric acid to these solutions precipitates a brown substance, 
which on extraction with boiling chloroform leaves an eosin of the 
composition 2O 20 H 8 O fi Br 4 ,CHCl 3 as a reddish or bluish-white, crystal¬ 
line residue. The latter compound differs from ordinary eosin in giving 
a deep violet coloration with strong sulphuric acid, and in yielding with 
aqueous alkalis deep blue solutions having a green fluorescence; when 
kept, the.blue solutions slowly become violet and Anally red. It loses 
its chloroform at 185—186°, and then dissolves in alkalis with a red 
colour. Attempts to isolate the blue salt formed by warming the com¬ 
pound with 33% aqueous potassium hydroxide were unsuccessful; 
instead of the blue salt a brownish-red tripotassium salt, C 20 H 6 O 5 Br 4 K 3 , 
was obtained. 

Hydroxyquinolbenzein, to which Kehrmann has assigned formula 
III, yields with aqueous alcoholic potassium hydroxide a tripotassium 
salt IV, which separates in brownish-red crystals of the composition 
C l9 H 1 AK 8 ,®t0H,H 2 0.. 


an.) 
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The author considers that the constitution of hydr oxyquic olbenzein 
is best represented by a quinonoid structure, similar to that given 
above for the potassium salt, and thus avoids the assumption that the 
betaine-linking is stable towards alkalis, or that transformation into 
the quinonoid form occurs. F. B. 

Oxidation with Oxygen in Presence of Metallic Osmium. 
I. Richard WillstAtter aod Eugbn Sonnenpeld (Ren, 1913, 46, 
2952—2958).—Unsat urate d substances alone or diluted with acetone 
are agitated in special flasks with a small quantity of metallic osmium, 
prepared by igniting osmium ammonium chloride in a current of 
hydrogen, m an atmosphere of oxygen. The other metals of the 
platinum group do not act as oxygen-carriers under these conditions, 
but tellurium is active, although less so than osmium. A detailed 
account of the oxidation of cydohexene by this method is given ; the 
products are A 2 -cycfohexenol, A*-cyc/opentenealdehyde, much adipic 
acid, and a little adipoin (cycfobexan-2-ol-l-one). 

The first two were separated by converting the cydohexenol into the 
napkthyfavretfiane, m. p. 156°, which crystallises in needles from alcohol 
or ethyl acetate on cooling its solution in either. Adipoin gives a 
^-nitrophenylhydrazone^ m. p. 146° (decomp.), which crystallises from 
boiling alcohol in orange-red, hexagonal leaflets. T. A. H. . 

Action of Light on the Colour Changes of Aldehyde 
Phenylhydrazone Solutions. Baits Stobbe and Robert Nowak 
(Rer„ 1913, 46, 2887—2902).—The change of colour of solutions of 
the phenylhydrazones of benzaldehyde, cuminaldehyde, anisaldehyde, 
piperohaldehyde, and acetaldehyde on exposure to light has been 
investigated. In all cases the change is extremely sensitive to the 
action of light* Acid solutions are much more quickly affected than 
neutral solutions. The change is not due, as supposed by Baly and 
Tuck (T., 1907, 91, 1572), to photo-isomerisation of the bydrazones to 
azo-compounds, but it is an oxidation process which takes place slowly 
in the dark and is greatly accelerated by light. The colour changes 
of other hydrazones and of osazones is likewise attributed to oxidation. 

Benzaldehydephenylhydrazone is oxidised to dibenzylideaedipbenyl- 
bydrotetrazone, whilst in no case were azo-compounds formed. 

E. F. A. 

Halogenated Alicyclic Ketones. IX* Mcmohalogenides of 
Penta-, Hexa-, and Heptacyclie Ketones. Arthur KOtz, 
K. Blenbermann, E. KabpAti, and Richard Rosenbusch (Annalen, 
1913,4Q0,47—54. Compare Kdfez and Steinhorst, A., 1911, i, 210)*— 
When c^cfopentanone, 1:4-d imethy lcycZohexan-3-one, and eycfohepta- 
none are halogenated by Kbtz and Giitz's method (A., 1908, i, 173), 
chlorine or bromine is substituted most easily in dimethylcycZohexanone 
and least readily in cycfopent&none* The chloro-ketones are stable in 
the absence of light, but the bromo-ketones decompose very easily* 
2- CMorocjclopentanone, b. p. 76—77°, 2-bro7nocyc\opentanone f b. p. 
79^-82°/16 mm., 2-ddorocjcloh6ptan<m6> b. p. 95°/l3 mm., 2-Jromo- 
cjaioheptanor&i b, p. 103°/13 mm., and 2-chloro-l : 4-dimethylcycloJuxan- 
’ 3-onc, b. p; 168—109°/15 mm,, are described. O. S. 
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a-Hydroxy-ketones of the cyc/oHexanone and cycJoHeptan- 
one Series. Arthur K6tz, K.. Blendermann, Richard Rosenbusch, 
and E. Sirringhaus ( Annalen , 1913, 400, 55—72).—Comparative 
experiments on the hydrolysis of 2-chlorocycfopentanone, 2-chloro cych- 
hexanone, and 2-chlorocycfoheptaBone by aqueous alkali carbonates 
or hydrogen carbonates show that cycfopentan-2-olone cannot be 
thus obtained, that 2-chloro cyclohexanone is »' readily hydrolysed by 
aqueous potassium carbonate in the cold, and that the formation of 
cyefoheptan-2-olone in satisfactory yield requires the action of boiling 
concentrated potassium carbonate for six hours. cycZoHexan-2-ol-l-one, 
m. p. 98°, forms a benzoyl derivative, m. p. 122—123°, semiearb- 
azone , m. p. 238°, oxime , m. p. 102—103°, methyl ether , m. p. 162°, 
and eihyl ether, m. p. 137° (which is converted into the methyl ether 
by warm methyl alcohol). cjQ\oHeptan-2-ol- 1 -owe, m. p, 28°, unlike 
cycfobexan-2-ol-1 -one, possesses acidic properties and forms a 
potassium derivative. It forms a methyl ether, b. p. 65—66°/12 mm., 
but not a semicarbazone or oxime. The ethers of cycfohexan-2 - done 
also do not form oximes or semicarbaz ones, and 2- hydroxy cyclo- 
hexanoneoxime cannot be etherified; the group 

or-ch-o:noh, 

therefore, apparently cannot be formed. 

2-MethoxycycJohexanone does not react with magnesium methyl 
iodide. cycZoHexan-2-olone reacts only with difficulty, and yields 
ultimately cyc/ohexanone (compare Sabatier and Mailhe, A., 1905, i, 
706), whilst l-methylcyc/ohexan-3-ol-2-one is similarly converted into 
1 iQ-dimethylcyclohexanrS-one, b. p. 178—179°. 

cyefoHexan-2-olone and its methyl and ethyl ethers react with 
phenylhydrazine in glacial acetic add to form the same osazone , 
O 18 H 20 N 4 , m. p. 160—151 c , red crystals. cycfoHexan-2-olone and 
its methyl ether are oxidised to adipic acid by alkaline potassium 
permanganate, and to glutaric acid by boiling nitric add, D 1*22 ; the 
oxidation of the methyl ether is effected much less readily in both 
cases. 

It is well known that hydroaromatic cyclic ketones condense with 
aldehydes except when a methyl group is present in the ortho-position 
to the carbonyl group! Hydroxyl and methoxy-groups apparently 
exert a similar inhibiting influence, because cycfchexanolone or 
its methyl ether does not condense with benzaldehyde or cinnam- 
aldehyde in the presence of alcoholic sodium hydroxide. 2-Mefehoxy- 
cycfohexanone, however, reacts with sodium and amyl formate in ether 
to form, after addification of the product, %methoxy-§-hydroxymethyl- 
enecydohexanone, CgH^Og, b. p. 98—1Q0°/11 mm. (semicarbazone, 
m. p. 212—215°). 

1: i-Dimethylcyclohtxan-S-ri-S-one, 0 8 H 14 0 2 , b. p. 91°/13 mm. 
(benzoyl derivative, m. p. 162°), is obtained by boiling 2-chioro- 
1: 4-dimethylcyc£ohexan-3-one with saturated aqueous potassium carb¬ 
onate, or, in a similar manner, from ethyl 2-chloro-l: 4-dimethylcydo- 
hexan-3~one-4-carboxylate. Since the last compound, being produced 
by the chlorination of ethyl l:4-dimefchylcyc?ohexan-3-one-4-carboxylate 
by K'otz and Q6fez’s method, must contain the chlorine atom in position 2 
(compare Kotz and Steinhoret, A., 1911, i, 210), it follows, from the 
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production of 1:4^imethylc^ohexan-2-ol-3-oiie by the hydrolysis of 
both chlorinated substances, that 2 -chloro-l : 4-dimethylcycfohexan- 

3- one (preceding abstract) must have this constitution, not that of the 

4- chloro-isomeride. The chlorination of ethyl l*methyl-4-wopropylcyc&>- 
hexan-3-one-4*carboxylate yields ethyl 2-chloro-l 'methylA-i&opropyl- 
oyoiohexdn-3-one-i-oarboxylate, by the hydrolysis of 'which 2-hydroxy- 
l-methyl-i-isopropyhyolohexan-Z-one, b. p. 139°/17 mm., is obtained. 

, 0. S. 

Unsaturated Cyclic Ketones. A^cycZoHexenone and A^-cyclo- 
Hepteuone (Tropilene). Arthur KOtz, R. Bletoermann, P. 
Mahnbbt, and Richard Rosenbusch (Annalen, 1913, 400, 72—86).— 
Comparative experiments on the production of unsaturated cyclic 
ketones from the a-halogenated saturated ketones prove that hydrogen 
iodide ismost readily, and hydrogen chloride is least readily, eliminated, 
and that the difficulty of eliminating hydrogen haloid increases from 
halogen-c^efopentanones to halogen-cycZoheptanones. Aniline or tri- 
methylamine is the most suitable eliminating reagent ; to avoid the 
formation of hydroxy-ketones, water must not be present. 

Will st at ter’s tropilene is identical with A 2 -ci/cfoheptenone, obtained 
by the action of aniline on 2 -bromoc^c£oheptanone; it forms an oxime , 
m. p. 80—88°, and yields cycZoheptanone by reduction by Baal’s 
method. 

1: 4rDim6thyl-A 1 -Gyclohezen-3’One i C 8 H 12 0, b. p. 75°/19 mm., is 
obtained by heating 2-hydroxy-1; 4-dimethyIcycfohexan-3-one with 
anhydrous oxalic acid at 110°. Ethyl 1 : 2-dimethyl-bt-cyclohexm- 
3-om-$*carboxylate 3 C n H 16 O s , b. p. 144—146°/13 mm. (semicarbazone, 
m. p. 202°; oxime, m. p. 109—110°), obtained by the action of methyl 
iodide and sodium ethoxide on ethyl l-methyl-A 1 -cycfohexen-3-one- 
6 -carboxylate, yields ethyl 1: 2-dimethylGjc}oJiexan-3-one'G-carbozylate t 
b. p. 256—258° (semicarbazone, m. p. 210 — 211 ° [decomp.]), by reduc¬ 
tion by Paal’s method, and is converted into 1 : 2-dimetkyl-A l -oyclo- 
kexmS-one, b. p. 118—119°/12 mm. (semicarbazone, m. p. 225° 
[decomp.}), by hydrolysis by alcoholic potassium hydroxide and distil¬ 
lation in a vacuum of the resulting acid. 1: 2-Dimethyl-A 1 -cyc/ohexen- 
3-one is reduced to the corresponding saturated ketone, b. p. 84°/ll mm. 
(semicarbazone, m. p. 203—204°), by Paal’s method, and yields 7 -acetyl- 
butyric acid by oxidation by aqueous potassium permanganate at 0 —6°. 

0, S. 

Zinc Chloride as a Condensing Agent. Ill Auto-conden¬ 
sation of Anils. G. Reddelibn (Ber., 1913, 46,2712—2717).—The 
author has shown previously (A., 1910, i, 118, 746) that acetophenone 
condenses with aniline in the presence of aniline zincichloride as 
a catalyst, yielding acetophenoneanil, together with a small quantity of 
a yellow substance, m. p. 98—99°. The by-product is now found to 
bedypnoneanil, and is formed by the auto-condensation of acetophenone 
anil. If the condensation is carried out at 180—190° a better yield of 
the substance is obtained. It was observed that'in all cases in which 
dypnoneanil was formed as a by-product, the aniline zincichloride used 
as ajsstalyst underwent slight decomposition into zinc hydroxide, and 
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this suggested the possibility that the aniline hydrochloride, simul¬ 
taneously produced by this decomposition, was the prime factor in the 
further condensation of acetophenoneanil to dypnoneanil. This view 
has been confirmed by heating acetophenoneanil for a few minutes with 
aniline hydrochloride, when a 60% yield of dypnoneanil was obtained ; 
under the same conditions, using aniline zincichloride, the aceto¬ 
phenoneanil remains unchanged. 

If the heating is more prolonged and the temperature higher, 
1:3:5-triphenylbenzene is formed. Exposure to air at the ordinary 
temperature also causes the transformation of acetophenoneanil into 
dypnoneanil, the condensation in this case being probably due to 
traces of hydrochloric acid in the air, for in closed vessels the aceto¬ 
phenoneanil may be kept for a long time without undergoing change. 

Miller and Plochl (A., 1896, i, 609) have already pointed out that 
there exists a very close resemblance in the reactions of aldehydes and 
ketones on the one hand, and of their anils on the other. In emphasis¬ 
ing this analogy, the author refers to the similarity in the auto¬ 
condensation products of acetophenone and its anil, and to the similar 
behaviour of aldehydes and their anils towards organo-magnesium 
compounds (Busch, A., 1904, i, 663; 1905, i, 519), 

Further, anils closely resemble ketones and aldehydes in their 
behaviour toward phen’ylhydrazine and semicarbazide: thus, benzo- 
phenoneanil and acetophenoneanil readily react with these compounds 
in alcoholic solution to form the semicarbazones and phenylhydrazones 
of the corresponding aldehydes. 

Finally, the ability of unsaturated and aromatic aldehydes to form 
coloured additive compounds with strong acids is shared by anils; 
fluoroneanii and dypnoneanil yield additive compounds with hydrogen 
chloride which are coloured respectively red and reddish-yellow, and 
are rapidly resolved by water into their components. 

Dypnoneanil, CMePbIG&'CPhINPh, forms lustrous, light yellow, 
glassy prisms, m. p. 98—99°, and gives an intensely yellow coloration 
with sulphuric acid. It has also been obtained, together with aceto¬ 
phenoneanil, by heating dypnone and aniline in the presence of aniline 
zincichloride; if aniline hydrochloride is used as a condensing agent, 
triphenyl benzene is produced. 

Dypnom-p'tolil, prepared from dypnone and aniline, using p-toluidine 
zincichloride as a catalyst, has m. p. 110°. It is accompanied by 
acetophenone-p-tolil, which crystallises from alcohol in yellowish-white 
needles, m. p, 31°, F. B. 

Catalytic Action of Hydrogen Haloids in Condensations. 
I. Preparation of Ketoneaniis, Q. Reddelien (Ber., 1913, 46, 
2718—2723. Compare preceding abstract).—In the preparation of 
ketoneaniis by the condensation of aromatic ketones with amines, 
hydrogen haloids or their salts with aromatic amines may often be 
employed as catalysts in place of zinc chloride or amine zincichlorides 
previously used. Thus, benzophenoneanil is readily obtained by heating 
benzophenone. and aniline at 170° in the presence of one drop of 
hydrochloric acid. 

The reaction proceeds more rapidly than when the zinc salts are 
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employed, but is not so general in its application. Methyl ketones, 
such as acetophenone and a/i-unsaturated ketones, do not yield anils by 
this method, although the latter are readily obtained when aniline 
zincicbloride is employed. 

With respect to the mechanism of the reaction the author considers 
that the ketones first combine with the amines in tbe presence of 
hydrochloric acid to form compounds of the type OH*ORR*NHR,HCl, 
which lose water when heated, yielding hydrochlorides of the anils, 
CRRINR,HG1; the anils, however, are very feeble bases in comparison 
with the amines, and, therefore, are liberated from their hydrochlorides 
by the action of the unchanged amines, the hydrochlorides of the latter 
compounds thns being regenerated. 

It is pointed out that the hydrogen haloids may act as catalysts in 
opposite directions accordingly as they ionised or not. Whilst un¬ 
ionised hydrogen haloids act as catalysts in the condensation of ketones 
with amines, in the ionised state they accelerate the decomposition of 
the anils into their components and thus exert a catalytic action in the 
opposite direction. 

In addition to benzopbenoneanil, the following anils were obtained 
by heating the necessary ketones and amines in the presence of a little 
hydrochloric acid: phenyl a-naphthyl-ketoneanil, m, p. 93—94° (com¬ 
pare Busch and Falco, A., 1910, i, 747); benzildianil, xn. p. 142°; 
benzophenone^p-tolil, crystallising from alcohol in long, stout, lustrous 
prisms, m p. 48° (compare Reddelien, A., 1910, i, 118); benzophehone- 
a-naphthil (Pauly, this Journ., 1877, ii, 614), which has m. p, 137*5°, 
and gives a blood-red coloration with strong sulphuric acid; fluorenone- 
anil (A., 1910, i, 746), the hydrochloride of which is precipitated in 
blood-red needles by passing hydrogen chloride into a benzene solution 
of the anil. F. B. 

Certain Substituted Benxalacetophenones [Phenyl Styryl 
Ketones]. Franz Kunckell and Martin Hammerschmidt ( Ber t} 
1913, 46,2676—2680. Compare Kunckell and Fiirstenberg, A., 1912, 
i, 118).— 2r Hydroxy-5 ■acetylaminophenyl 2-mtroetyryl ketone, golden- 
brown needles, m. p. 205° (decomp.), is obtained when aqueous sodium 
hydroxide is gradually added to an alcoholic solution of 2-hydroxy- 
5-acetylaminoacetopbenone and o-nitrobenzaldebyde and the mixture 
neutralised after some time with dilute sulphuric acid, the temperature 
being maintained at about 20° during the whole operation. It is 
somewhat unstable, and decomposes when preserved for a short time. 
The preparation of the corresponding dibromide and fiavone could not 
be effected. 

2-Hydroxy-5~acetylaminophenyl i-nitrostyryl ketone, 

0H*C e H 8 (NHAc)'C0 , CH:CH*C 6 H 4 *N0 2 , 
red, microcrystalline powder, m. p. 204°, is prepared in a similar 
manner from 2-hydroxy-5-acetylaminoacetophenone and p-nitrobenz- 
aldebyde. It absorbs bromine in chloroform solution, yielding the" 
corresponding dibromide, yellow needles, m. p. 125°, after previous 
softening, from which the fiavone could, not be obtained by the action 
of alcoholic potassium hydroxide. 

, 2-Hy4roxy-5’acetylaminophenyl 4rtMoro8tyryl fetoaw; golden neediest* 
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m. p. 174°, and %hydroxy-5 ■ aoetylaminophmyl 2-hydroxystyryl ketone, 
yellow crystals, m. p. 134°, are similarly formed from their com¬ 
ponents. In these cases, complete condensation can only be effected by 
heating the mixture on the water-bath. In neither case could the 
corresponding dibromide be obtained. 

2-Hydroxy‘5’Ocetylaminophenyl i-methylstyryl ketone forms yellowish- 
white needles, m. p. 185°. It combines with bromine in chloroform 
solution to yield 2-hydroxyl acetylaminophenyl aft-dibromo-fi’p-tolyl- 
ethyl ketone , m. p. 162°. 

Terephthalaldehyde condenses with 2 -hydroxy-B-aeetylaminoaceto- 
phenone , yielding a yellow substance^ m. p. 217°, the constitution of 
which has not been definitely determined. H. W. 

Metal Ketyls, a Large Glass of Substances with Tervalent 
Oarbon. Wilhelm Schlenk and Alexandee Thal (. Ber 1913, 46, 
2840—2854. Compare A., 1911, i, 545).—Phenyl diphenylyl ketone 
was dissolved in dry ether in an atmosphere of nitrogen, and the 
boiling point of the solution determined. This remained unchanged 
on the addition of a piece of bright potassium, indicating that 
potassium phenyl diphenylyl ketone has the formula 
Ph* C 6 H 4 - OPh(OK)-. 

When a suspension of benzpinacone in benzene is mixed with a 
concentrated, alcoholic sodium ethoxide solution, sodiobenzophenone is 
formed, as indicated by the unstable, dark blue coloration. The 
sodium salt of the benzpinacone at first formed is dissociated immedi¬ 
ately into the free radicles with a tervalent carbon atom, CJPh 2 (ONa)-. 
The name metal ketylen is proposed for such compounds containing 
tervalent carbon. 

Special apparatus is described for their filtration, isolation, and for 
drying them in a current of nitrogen. 

The sparingly soluble ketyls cannot be prepared in the manner 
described, since the surface of the metal becomes coated with a film of 
insoluble ketyl which prevents further action. 

In such cases the ketone (dimethylpyrone) is mixed with the very 
soluble potassium phenyl diphenylyl ketone, when the insoluble ketyl 
(red potassiodimethylpyrone) separates out. Ether, benzene or pyridine 
may be used as solvents, but the two latter are more difficult to 
remove from the ketyl. Potassium, sodium, and lithium react equally 
well; magnesium in the form of amalgam also reacts with diaryl 
ketones. 

Potassiodimethylpyrone forms a bright red powder, which oxidises 
so readily that it glows on exposure to the air. 

Pota88iochromone yields a deep orange-red product, and contains a 
further molecule of chromone. It chars on exposure. 

Potaseioxanthom separates together with a molecule of xanthone as 
deep blue needles. 

Potassio fi-benzpinacolm, CPh g iCPh*OK-, forms dark cubic crystals 
with a brown surface reflex. , 

Potassiophthaloplimone is dark red. , 

Potassw-lS-meikyli&atin separates in deep blue flakes. ; 

Potassio-O-methylisatin forms a deep violet precipitate. 
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Potassio-m-dibenzoylbenzene , COFh*C 6 H 4 *OPh*OK-, forms a dark red 
powder. 

Potassio-p-dibenzoylbenzem forms a additive compound with two 
molecules of potassium per molecule; a deep red precipitate is formed, 
and the solution becomes deep red. The alternative ketyl (I) and 
quinonoid (II) formulae are considered, but the latter is rejected, 

-OPb (OK) • C fi H 4 * OPh(OK)- CPh(OK):C 6 H 4 :CPh(OE) 

d0 (H.) 


since the compound behaves like the other ketyls and glows on 
exposure to the air. 

Potas$iobenzil f “OPh(OK)*CPhIO, is obtained as a violet-coloured 
precipitate. 

Pota88iofurU is a black or bluish-black substance. 


Potassiopkmantkraquinone, C 6 H 4 <^^j ^>C(OK)-, is dark brown. 

Potassio-p-btnzoquinone possesses a quinhydrone structure combining 
witb a molecule of quinone; it forms a deep bluish-green compound. 

When o-benzoquinone is mixed with potassium phenyl diphenylyl 
ketyl, a dark green precipitate is formed, which soon becomes colourless, 
and is then potassiocatechol. When the ketyl solution is added 
slowly to the quinone, a precipitate is formed, and the solution becomes 
an intense reddish-violet; this is attributed to the formation of the metal 
ketyl. 

On adding diphenyl ketone to-the potassium phenyl diphenylyl 
ketyl an intense violet-red coloration is produced. Excess of the 
ketyl causes a separation of a compound containing 1 atom of 
potassium to 2 molecules of diphenyl ketone. The red compound could 
not be isolated ; it possibly has the composition CPh s IC(OK)“ 

The atomic groups OK, ONa are considered to exhaust practically 
the entire valency force of the atoms to which they are attached. 

E. E. A. 


Preparation of Arylidoquinones. Farbwerke vorm. Meisteb, 
Lucius & Broking (D.R.-P. 262180).— Di-p-chloroanilimbenzoguinone, 
a yellowish-brown powder, m. p. over 300°, is obtained by heating 
together quinol and p-chloroanttine in the presence of ammoniacal 
copper oxide. 

Brom&anilinonaphthaquinone is prepared in a similar manner from 
p-bromoaniline and a-naphthaquinone, F. M. G. M. 

Preparation of 1 :4-Diammoanthraquinone and its Deriv¬ 
atives, or of Sulphonic Acids of these Compounds. Aktien- 
Gesellschaft FtJR A nilin-Fabri ration (D.R.-P. 260899. Compare 
A., 1904, i, 612 ; 1905, i, 447 ; 1909, i, 243).—The preparation 
of aminoanthraquinones from aminobenzoyl-o-ben zoic acids has pre¬ 
viously been recorded, and that of 1:4-diaminoanthraquiuones 
from 2-amino-5-acetylaminobenzoyl-o-benzoic acid, or its lactam (this 
vol., i, 621), is now described; the operation is carried cut at 
; 190—r200° with either 95% or fuming sulphuric acid; under the 
latter conditions, especially in the presence of boric acid, sulphonated 
products ar# dso formed. 2:5-ZHaminobmzoybo-btnzoia yellow 
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crusts, which melt at 185° with conversion into the lactam, can also be 
employed in this reaction. 

l\irDiamino-2-methyh7^hraqmnom, dark violet, glistening, bronze 
needles, m. p. 252°, is obtained from 2 :5-diamioo^p-toluoyl-o-benzoic 
acid, whilst 4-ehloro-2-amino-5-acetylaminobenzoylbenzoic acid gives 
rise to 2’cMoro-l : i-diaminoanthraquinone, dark violet needles, m. p. 
234°. F. M. G. M. 

Replacement of the Sulphonio Acid Group by Halogens in 
Hydroxyanthraquinonesulphonic Acids. Gustav Heller [with 
Siegfried Skraup (Ber., 1913, 46, 2703—2711).—Kelbe’s method 
(A., 1883, 806 ; compare also Ullm&nn and Ochsner, A., 1911, i, 489, 
and Schilling, this vol., i, 493) of replacing the sulphonic acid group by 
chlorine or bromine, by the action of these elements on sulphonic acids 
in aqueous solution, has been applied by the author to the preparation 
of halogen derivatives of alizarin and anthrachrysone from the 
corresponding sulphonic acids. 

3-Bromo-l: 2-dihydroxyanthraquinone (D.R.-P. 77179 and 78643) 
is obtained in a pure condition by the addition of an aqueous solution 
of potassium bromide and bromate to sodium alizarin-3-suIphonate, 
acidified with sulphuric acid, and maintained at 95°. It crystallises in 
rosettes of brownish-red needles, m. p. 260—261°, yields a pale yellow 
diacetyl derivative, m. p. 204—205°, and dissolves in dilute aqueous 
alkali hydroxides, yielding bluish-violet solutions ; concentrated solu¬ 
tions of the hydroxides precipitate the corresponding alkali salts. 

3-Chloro-l: 2-dihydroxyanthraquinone, prepared by passing chlorine 
into a hot aqueous solution of alizarin-3-sulphonio acid, has m. p. 
270—271°, and on benzoylation in pyridine solution yields a 
dibenzoyl derivative, m. p. 184°, together with a red substance, m. p. 
above 300°. 

When dissolved in an ice-cold mixture of sulphuric and nitric acids, 
it is oxidised to S-cJdoro-l : 2 : i-trikydroxyanthraquinone , m. p; 
242—244°. 

Nitration in glacial acetic acid solution yields Z-chloro-i-nitro-l : 2-di¬ 
hydroxy arUhraquinone. This crystallises in orange-yellow needles, 
which become dark red and decompose slightly at 220°, then acquire a 
lighter colour, and finally melt at 285°. 

Z-Chloro-i-anilino -1 ; 2-dihydroxyanthraquinone, prepared by heating 
the preceding nitro-compound in aqueous sodium carbonate solution 
with aniline, crystallises in black needles or plates, m. p. 223—224°. 

A solution of anthrachrysone in 33% aqueous sodium hydroxide 
deposits a lustrous, vivid red sodium salt, which is converted by 
ammonium chloride into .the ammonium salt. 

1:3:5; 7-Tetrahydroxyanthraquinone-2 :6-disul phonic acid, prepared 
by heating anthrachrysone with an excess of fuming sulphuric acid, 
forms a sodium salt, C^BaO^SOgNa)^ crystallising in glistening, 
coppery platelets (compare D.R.-P. 70803). On treatment with 
bromine in dilute acetic acid solution, the sodium salt is converted into 
2;4:6; 8-tefcrabromo-l: 3: 5 :7-tetrahydroxyanthraquinone, which 
forms lustrous, dark red needles, m. p. above 300°, and yields a 
sparingly soluble ammonium salt. 
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2 :6-/>i6wno*l: 3: 5: 7 -tetrahydroxyanthraquinone, prepared by 
brominating anthrachrysone in glacial acetic acid solution, crystallises 
in orange-red needles, m. p. above 290°, and also forms a sparingly 
soluble ammonium salt. 

2 : Q-Dichloro-l : 3 :5 :7 -tetrahydroxyanthraquinone is obtained in 
lustrous, orange, silky needles by the addition of sodium hypochlorite 
to an aqueous solution of the sodium salt of anthrachrysone. The 
action of chlorine on 1:3:5: 7-tetrahydroxyanthraquinone-2 :6-di- 
sulphonic acid yields 4 : 8-dichloro-l : 3 :5 : 7-tetraJiydroxyanthraqumone- 

2 : ft-disidphonic add . 

8-JSfitro - 4 - aniline -1 :3 :5 :7 - teti'a- 
hydroxyanthraquinone -2:6- dmdphonic 
acid (annexed formula) is obtained in 
the form of its trisodium salt (dark 
bluish-violet crystals of a coppery 
lustre) by heating a solution of 4:8-di- 
nitro -1 : 3 :5 :7 - tetrahydroxyanthra - 
quinone in aqueous sodium carbonate with aniline. 

A similar replacement of the nitro-group by the aniline residue 
occurs when 4: 8-dinitro-l: 3 :5 :7 - tetrahydroxyanthraquinone 
(D.R.-P, 71964) is heated with aqueous sodium carbonate and aniline. 
The 8-nitro-i-anilino-l : 3:5:7 -tetrahydroxyanthraquinom thus formed 
crystallises in blackish-blue needles of a coppery lustre. 

An account of the tinctorial properties of the above dyes is given. 

F. B. 


OH 


.NHPh 


Preparation of a Menthol Ester. Robert Meyer (D.R.-P. 
261228).— Mmthylglycim hydrochloride , slender needles, |is obtained 
when a fused suspension of glycine (20 parts) in menthol (70 parts) is 
treated with continual agitation at about 100° with dry hydrogen 
chloride and the product purified by crystallisation from water; the 
free base, an oil, is decomposed by warm alkaline hydroxides, and with 
mercuric chloride furnishes a sparingly soluble met'eury derivative, 

P. M. G. M. 

Scission of Racemic Amino-acids by means of Active 
Acida I. Amedeo Colombaeo and Giuseppe Saena (Atti R. 
Accad . Lined , 1913, [v], 22, ii, 234—237).—A solution containing 
equimolecular quantities of cZ-camphorsulphonic acid and glycine 
deposits a salt, 0 i2 H 21 0 6 NS, which forms long, hygroscopic prisms, 
m. p. 165—173°, [aju-f 14*69° (in 10*664% aqueous solution). Alanine 
similarly yields a camphorsulphonate, m. p. 105—110°, [ajj? +14*33° (in 
12*153% aqueous solution). These salts, however, yield racemic 
products when they are decomposed. Similar results were obtained 
under many different conditions, and no better success was obtained 
by substituting d-hromocamphorsulphonic acid. 

Racemic salts were also produced from leucine and tyrosine in the 
same way, R, Y.'S. . 

dZ-a-Pinene and Ethyl Diazoacetate. Eduard Ruohnbb and 
Rehobst (Ren, 1913, 46, 2680, 2687. Compare Buchner and 
Weigand, this vol„ i, 376—-887).—The application’of ethyl diazo- 
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acetate to the study of the constitution of dl-mnene leads the authors to 
the conclusion that the latter contains an endocyclic double bond and 
a methyl group directly attached to a carbon atom having a double 
bond. This is in conformity with Wagner’s formula for pinene. 

Pure <Z£-pinene was prepared from American turpentine by subjecting 
the latter to the action of nitrosyl chloride, the product formed being 
subsequently decomposed by boiling aniline. 

A solution of ethyl diazoacetate in a little dl- pinene is slowly added 
to a mixture of the latter substance and copper powder at 160—165°; 


OH 2 -OH—OMe 
^CMe, >CH-C0 2 Et 
OH—ch 2 -oB: 


nitrogen is violently evolved, and, on distilla¬ 
tion, ethyl hSiS^nV/ieiA^Ojlj^^jl^tricyclo- 
octane-Z-carboxylate (annexed formula), b. p. 
135°/12*5 mm., is obtained. Since, however, 
when suspended in alkali it immediately 


decolorises permanganate, it is probably 


contaminated with ethyl fumarate. When saponified with methyl- 
alcoholic potassium hydroxide, it yields 1:6: §-trimethyl-[ 0,l,4, sy ’,l]- 
tYicjtilooctam-2-carboxylic acid, crystalline powder, m. p. 165°, which 
is stable towards permanganate. The silver and barium salts were 


prepared, the latter being readily soluble in water. The amide , colour 


less leaflets, has m. p. 181°. Oxidation by potassium permanganate in 
hot acid solution converts the acid into a mixture of products from 
which terebic acid, m. p, 175°, separates after some time. Two 
other acids can be separated from the residue by converting them 
into their methyl esters. One of these crystallises in large prisms, 
whereas the other remains liquid. The latter, when saponified, yields 
an acid, m. p. 211—212°, which could not be further identified on 
account, of its small amount. The former gives methylcycfopropane- 
1:2:3-tricarboxylic acid, which has m. p. 192°, and does not evolve 
carbon dioxide at 220°. The identity of this substance is further 


established by comparison of its methyl ester, m. p. 76*5°, with a 
synthetically prepared specimen of the same substance (Buchner and 


Dessauer, A., 1894, i, 347). 

The action of ethyl diazoacetate on pinene in the presence of copper 
powder has been previously investigated by Loose (A., 1909, i, 463), 
who obtained an oily product which, on saponification, yielded a 
non-crystallisable substance. This result is attributed to lack of 
uniformity in the pinene. 

The authors have also studied the action of ethyl diazoacetate on 
<?-pinene (a* + 39*8° in 1-dcm. tube) and have obtained a product which, 
when saponified, yields an acid, colourless needles, m. p. 123°, together 
with very small quantities of an isomeric acid, m. p. about 165°. With 
^pinene (a D - 31*1° in 1-dcm. tube), on the other hand, the main 
product is the acid, m. p. about 165°, whilst only small amounts of the 
substance, m, p. about 123°, are obtained. The complete separation of 
the two acids is difficult, and it is suggested that the acid, C 12 H 18 0 2 , 
m. p. 123°, is derived from nopinene present in crude opfcically-active 
oil of turpentine. - H. W. 


Bornylene Ozonide. Gael Harries and Beinhold Haaemann 
( Ber 1913, 46, 2595—2596).—By the action of washed, 8% ozone on 

VOL. CIV, i. 4 
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bornylene in hexane solution, the ozonide , C 10 H lft O s , was obtained as a 
white precipitate, which gradually decomposed alter some time, but 
was fairly stable towards boiling water. In order to hydrolyse the 
product, bornylene was saturated with ozone in glacial acetic acid and 
the solution heated for thirty minutes. The solvent was then 
evaporated under reduced pressure and the residue distilled, when a 
pale yellow oil, containing a dialdehyde, b. p. 90—110°/16 mm., and a 
solid, b. p. 125—150°/18 mm., containing in all probability an 
aldehydic acid, were obtained. * J. C. W. 

Research on the Eucalypts of Tasmania and their Essential 
Oils. Richard T. Baker and Henry G. Smith (Reprint from the 
Proc . Roy . Soc . Tasmania ).—Oils distilled from leaves, of the various 
species of eucalyptus occurring in Tasmania have been examined with 
a view to ascertain their composition and economic value, and of 
using some of the data thus obtained as a guide in deciding certain 
outstanding taxonomic problems in connexion with the genus. The 
results show that the twenty-one species found in Tasmania may be 
divided into groups as follows: 

. I. Eight species yielding oils containing over 50% cineole, much pinene, 
but no phellandrene or piperitone. The characters of the oils from 
these species are as follows: Eucalyptus cordata , DJJ 0*9138, a D +'9*3°, 
1*4965, saponification number 14*8, soluble in 1*25 vols. of 70% 
alcohol; contains cineole 62%, d-pinene, and esters. E, Muelleri , 
D\l 0*9096, «]> 4-10*4°, Ti^ 1*4629, saponification number 15*3, soluble 
in 4 vols. of 70% alcohol; contains cineole 60%, d-pinene, and esters. 
E . Perriniana, DJg 0*9119, a D +8*9°, nj? 1*4651, saponification number 
10*3, soluble in 2 vols. of 70% alcohol; contains cineole 68%, (f-pinene, 
esters, and sesquiterpene. E . Rodwayi, DJf 0*9075, a D +10*6°, 

1*4653, saponification number 3*9, soluble in 6 vols. of 70% alcohol; 
contains cineole 64%, d-pinene, and sesquiterpene, E. unialata, 
Hg 0*9179, aD+3*l°, w© 8 1*4690, saponification number 11*1, soluble 
in 1*75 vols. of 70% alcohol; contains cineole 6*2%, d-pinene, esters, 
and sesquiterpene. E. urnigera, DJ| 0*9088, && +11*8° A 1*4638, 

soluble in 5 vols. of 70% alcohol; contains cineole 63%, cf-pinene, and 
esters. E, vemicosa, DijJ 0*9038, a D +11*3°, 1*4651, saponification 

number 5*9, soluble in 1 vol. of 80% alcohol; contains cineole 59%, and 
d-pinene. E. globulus , as already frequently recorded. , 

II. Two species yielding oils containing cineole from 25—50%, as 
well as pinene and phellandrene. E. Gunnii , DU 0 9014, a p +1*5°, 
1*4752, saponification number 6*7, soluble in 4 vols.of 80% alcohol; 
contains cineole 41%, d-pinene, phellandrene, esters, and sesquiterpene. 
E. viminali 8 9 DJ5 0*9154, a D +4*2°, n }$ 1*4711, saponification number 
9*5, soluble in 1 vol. of 80% alcohol; contains 50% cineole, d-pinene, 
phellandrene, esters, and sesquiterpene. 

lit Two species yielding oils with over 50% cineole, phellandrene 
largely replacing pinene, and piperitone being present. E. linearis , 
DJ| 0*9096* -10*2°, n % 1*4659, saponification number 5*8, soluble 

in 6 vols. of 70%; alcohol; contains cineole 52%, with phellandrene, 
piperitone, and sesquiterpene. . E r Risdoni, DJf 0*9045—-0*9145, 
, to 14*6% 9*3 1 ; 4660 (at 19°) to .1*4733 (at 16°), saponification 
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number 21*3—27, soluble in 1*25—5 vols. of 70% alcohol; contains 
cineole 56—58%, phellandrene, piperitone, and esters. 

1Y. Seven species yielding oils containing much phellandrene, less 
than 25% of cineole, and having piperitone present. E. amygdaline 
I>il 0*8668—0*8848, a D - 59*1° to - 75*1°, < 1*4761—1*4790, 
saponification number 2*9—3*2, soluble in 7 vols. of 70% alcohol; 
contains cineole 12—24%, phellandrene, piperitone and sesqui¬ 
terpene. E. cocci/era , DJf 0*8810, a D - 35*8°, 1*4831, saponification 

number 4*9, insoluble in 10 vols. of 80% alcohol; contains cineole 
less than 5%, phellandrene, piperitone and eudesmol. E. Dele - 
gatensis , D\l 0*8664, a D -48*4°, n|f 1*4828, saponification number 
3*1, insoluble in 10 vols. of 80% alcohol; contains traces of 
cineole, and is chiefly composed of phellandrene with some piperitone 
and sesquiterpene. E. regnans , Dijs0*8802—0*8879, a D - 28*4° to 31*1°, 
1*4882—1*4901, saponification number 13*2—15*4, soluble in 
5vo!s. of 80% alcohol; contains phellandrene, eudesmol, piperitone, 
esters, sesquiterpene and traces of cineole. E. taeniola, 0*8864, 
a D —27*6°, Wd 1*4872, saponification number 3*2, soluble in 5 arols. 
of 80% alcohol; contains cineole 7%, phellandrene, piperitone, eudesmol 
and sesquiterpene. E . virgala, DJ§ 0*8883, a D "-20*9°, n 1*4819, 
saponification number 3*3, soluble in 3 vols. of 80% alcohol; contains 
cineole 21%, phellandrene, piperitone, eudesmol and sesquiterpene. 
E. obliqua , Dg 0*8836—0*8845, a D -24*2° to 28*8°, n D 1*4839 (at 19°) 
zo 1*4852 (at 24°), saponification number 7*2—8*1, soluble in 3—4 
vols. of 70% alcohol; contains phellandrene, aromadendral, less than 
5% of cineole and no piperitone. 

< The two remaining species do not fall readily into any of the above 
groups. E, acermUa , D\l 0*8956, a D -1*1°, wj? 1*4756, saponification 
number 32*8, soluble in 1 vol. of 80% alcohol; contains cineole 21%, 
rf-pinene, phellandrene, geraniol, geranyl acetate, liquid and solid 
paraffins, sesquiterpene. E. phlebophylla , 0 8925, a D -22*4°, 

1*4761, saponification number 3*2, insoluble in 10 vols. of 80% 
alcohol; contains cineole 9%, £-pinene, phellandrene and eudesmol. 

The cineole was determined by the resorcinol method. T. A. H. 

The Presence of the 8-Carbon Ring in Normal Caoutchoucs. 
Gael Harries (Mr,, 1913, 46, 2590—2595. Compare this vol., i, 
286).—-The author has succeeded in degrading Para[caoutchoue to cyclo- 
octane-1:5-dione. The caoutchouc regenerated by Heating the dihydro¬ 
chloride with pyridine (this vol., 3, 380) was converted into the 
diozonide in ethyl acetate solution, and the residue, after removing 
the solvent under reduced pressure, was heated for an hour with water 
at 125°. The filtrate was then neutralised with calcium carbonate, 
filtered, evaporated in a vacuum, and extracted twenty times with ether. 
The extract was distilled, and the fraction b. p. 60—90°/14 mm. 
contained chiefly lasvulinaldehyde, the fraction b. p. 100—125°/14 mm. 
partly solidified and contained c^c/ooctane-l: 5-dione, and the fraction 
b. p. 180—200°/l4 mm. deposited non-aldehydic crystals, m. p. 88°. 
The syrup of calcium salts was acidified and extracted with ether, and 
the extract distilled. The products included much formic and Jsevulic 
acids and an oily ketonic acid, b. p. 160—180°/14 mm. 

4 m 2 
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The fraction containing cycZoocfcane-l: 5-dione was redistilled, and 
the pale yellowish-green distillate, b. p. 107—110°/14 min., was found 
to solidify in ice to large, colourless leaflets. It was difficult to remove 
the last traces of Isevulinaldehyde, so the disemicarbazone, C 10 H J8 O 2 N 0l 
was prepared. It forms a white, crystalline mass, m. p. 186*5°. 

The variety of products shows that the regenerated caoutchouc 
consists of a mixture of at least three forms, due to the displacement 
of the double linkings in the 8-ring, but the formation of so much 
leevulinaldehyde and acid indicates that a large part of the caoutchouc 
is regenerated in its natural form. The degradation into cycfobutane- 
1:5-dione is represented by the scheme: 

CMe ~i f c:ch 2 - CO 

2HC1 H 2 9/\<pH 2 ! 0zoDO 

H 2 Q CH s =£ H„G OH 2 H 3 0 CH 2 + H-C0 2 H 

H 2 C^CH HgCsvCHgi W 

4 , CMe L 0:CH o y CO 

J. C. W. 

Estimation of Free Sulphur in Vulcanised Caoutchouc. 
Paul Bart (Rev, gen, Chim, pure appL , 1913, 16, 142—145).— 
Polemical against Alexander (this vol., i, 67), and in agreement with 
Hinrichsen and Kindischer (A., 1912, i, 706). P. M. G. M. 

New Glucosamine Compound and the Constitution of 
Ohitin. Yashibo Kotaxe and Yoshita Seba (Zeitsch, physiol, Chem, 9 
1913, 88, 56—72).—a-and /?*Modifications of lycoperdin , 

^ 18 ®- 24 ^ 9 ^ 2 > 

are obtained from the fungus Lycopwdon gemmatvm, Both show the 
biuret and iodine reactions and reduce Fehling’s solution : they occupy 
a mean position between the polypeptides and polysaccharides. 

a-Lycoperdin is insoluble in water and crystallises in characteristic, 
granular crystals, [a] D -6-7°, changing to -5*28°. It becomes black 
at 240° /3-Lycoperdin forms a soluble sulphate crystallising in 
needles. 

On hydrolysis, 90% of glucosamine and 14% of formic acid are 
obtained, equivalent to the formation of two molecules of glucosamine 
and one moleeule of formic acid. Constitutional formulae are assigned 
to lycoperdin and to chitin, which is assumed to contain four glucos¬ 
amine molecules, in all of which the NH 2 group is acetylated. The 
carbon to which the amino-group is attached is supposed to be 
directly joined to the potentially aldehy die carbon in the next molecule. 

R F. A., 

Application of the Bio-chemical Method to Gentiana 
acaulis, L. Isolation of a New Glucoside; Gentiacaulin. 
Marc Bribsl (J, Pharn. Chirn,, 1913, [vii], 8, 241—250).-*-Investiga¬ 
tion of a purified alcoholic extract of Gentiana acaulis showed that it 
contained products hydrolysable by both invertase and emulsin, and in 
addition a new glueoside, which is not attacked by emulsin, which was 
f isolated and characterised. No gentiopicrin was present.. 
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The new glucoside, gentiacatdin, crystallises from hot 

alcoholic extracts of the plant in transparent, golden-yellow needles, 
has no definite melting point, but decomposes from 145° to 160°, and is 
1 savorotatory, [a] D -63*84° in water. It is precipitated by lead 
subacetate solution, gives an unstable green coloration with ferric 
chloride, and reduces Fehling’s solution on boiling. It is hydrolysed 
by boiling dilute sulphuric acid, yielding xylose and gentiacaulein, 
m. p. 177°, crystallising in bright yellow needles, soluble in alcohol or 
ether, and dissolving in alkalis to give solutions which rapidly become 
dark brown on exposure to air. T. A. H. 

Gitonin, a New Digitalis Gluooside. Adolf "Windaus and 
A. Schneckenburger ( Ber 1913, 46, 2628—2633).—Merck’s “digi- 
tonin” (compare Kiliani, A., 1911, i, 139) is not an individual substance, 
but contains another glucoside to which the name gitonin is applied. 
The solubilities of the two substances in alcohol vary considerably with 
the strength of the solvent. Gitonin, C 49 H 80^23’ is less soluble in 95% 
alcohol, but more soluble in 85% alcohol, than digit on in, and was obtained 
in white, amorphous granules when a solution of 100 grams of crude 
material in 3 litres of 95% alcohol was left for some weeks. It 
decomposes at 272°, has [a]© -50*69°, and gives a rose-red to wine-red 
coloration on boiling with concentrated hydrochloric acid. It forms 
an additive compound, C 76 H 126 0 24 , with cholesterol, in sparingly soluble, 
small, slender needles, and a similar compound , C 79 H 180 O 24 , with 
stigmasterol (compare digitonin compounds, A., 1909, i, 172). 

After hydrolysis with alcoholic hydrochloric acid, water caused the 
crystallisation of gitogenin, Oa>B-«0 4 , which was obtained pure after 
many recrystallisations, in the form of white, narrow leaflets, m. p. 
271—272° It is indifferent towards hydroxylamine, but forms a 
diacetyl derivative, long needles, m. p. 243—244°, a dipropionyl 
derivative, long, narrow leaflets, 195—196°, and yields on oxidation 
with chromic acid, a dibasic acid, C 26 H 40 O 6 , m. p. 242—243°, the 
methyl ester of which crystallises in leaflets, m. p. 145—146°. The 
sugar syrup did not readily crystallise, although it contained much 
galactose. The presence, in addition, of 21% of pentoses agrees with 
the equation: O 49 H 80 O 2S + 4H s O = + 3C 6 H 12 0 6 + O 6 H 30 O 5 . 

, J. C. W. 

Mustard Oil Glucosides. II. Glucocheirolin. Wilhelm 
Schneider and Lttdwig A. SchAtz (Ber,, 1913, 46, 2634—2640. 
Compare A., 1912,i, 1007).—The isolation of the glucoside, glucocheirolin, 
from wallflower seeds isdescribed. Thecrude substance was obtained from 
the dry, fat-free seeds by extraction with several large portions of alcohol 
which had been dried over sodium. The different fractions contained 
products in which the proportion, K: S : N, varied, bub approached more 
and more to the expected value 1:3 :1. The very hygroscopic 
glucoside was then dissolved in water, clarified by shaking with litharge, 
then quickly treated with lead acetate, andflltered. After precipitating 
the dissolved lead and exactly neutralising^ the solution was concen¬ 
trated in a vacuum and stirred into absolute alcohol. The precipitate 
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was then recrystallised a few times from much 90% alcohol, and finally 
obtained in small, colourless needles, m. p. 158—160°. 

Qlucocheirolin , C 11 H 20 O ] 1 NS g K,H 2 O, only parts with water after 
some days in a hot exhausted desiccator over phosphoric oxide. It is 
tasteless, has [a]g -21*56° to -21*09°, and gives up one molecule of 
sulphuric acid on boiling with acidified barium chloride. When silver 
nitrate is added to the dilute solution, the cheirolin silver sulphate 
separates after a time as a jelly, in which crystal-centres slowly appear, 
and finally small, feathery needles, C 5 H 0 O 2 NS 2 ,Ag 2 SO 4 ,H 2 O, decomp. 
154°, are deposited. The behaviour of glucocheirolin is similar to that 
of sinigrin and accords with the constitution : 

S0 2 Me* OH 2 * OH 2 * CHg* N (OSOgK^’S* 0 Q H n 0 6 . 

J. 0. W. 

Derivatives of a- and jS-Bromopiorotoxinins. Paul Horrmann 
(Ber. f 1913, 46, 2793—2801).—The author now finds that picro- 
toxinin really has the old formula, C 15 H 16 0 6 , not C 14 H 16 0 6 (A., 1912, 
i, 709). 

By treatment with boiling aqueous potassium hydroxide and 
subsequent acidification, a-bromopicrotoxinin yields an acid, 

m. p. 248° (decomp.), needles containing H a O or prisms, [a]^ 5 - 28°5T 
in alcohol (e« 2*889) {methyl ester, m. p. 218°, [a]g' B -29°21'; ethyl 
ester, crystals, [a]}?' 5 - SPSS'), a boiling alcoholic solution of which is 
reduced by zinc dust and aqueous ammonium chloride to a-picroioxinimc 
add , C 15 Br is O tl m. p. 209° (decomp.), [a]p* 5 -*4 0 53' in alcohol 
(c —5*981). a-Picrotoxininic acid reacts additively with bromine, 
reduces alkaline potassium permanganate in the cold and Fehling’s 
solution and ammoniacai silver oxide solution by heating, and neutral¬ 
ises 1 mol. of sodium hydroxide at the ordinary temperature and 
2 mols. on the water-bath. It forms a methyl ester, m. p. 182°, 
MiT 5 - 9°44' in alcohol (c= 1*970), and ethyl ester, m. p. 159°,, 
Wd 8 - 8°4'(c« 4*238); its potassium salt reacts with aqueous bromine 
to form an acid f C t 5 H 17 0 7 Br,H 8 0, m. p. 236° (decomp.), [a]g ‘ 5 -58°2' 
in alcohol (c«=3 532). By reduction with palladous chloride and 
hydrogen at 2 atmospheres, a-picrotoxininic acid yields a-dihydropicro- 
toxininic acid , O 15 H 20 O 7 , m. p. 232 J (decomp,), [a ]^ 8 - 4°10 / in alcohol 
(c*2*006), which is also a lactonic acid, since it neutralises one mol. of 
alkali in the cold and 2 mol. on the water-bath. By boiling with 
2 iy.su]phurie acid, a-picrotoxininic acid is converted into an isomeride, 
fi-picrotoxininic acid , C^H^O*, m. p. 235° (decomp,), [a ]?’ 5 - 48° in 
alcohol {c* 9*254) {methyl ester, m. p. 204°, [a]})' 8 - 50°3' in alcohol 
[c«l # 049}; ethyl ester, m. p. 198°, [a]iJ ’ 8 - 49°57'in alcohol [c = 2*436]), 
which is stable to aqueous bromine, does not reduce Fehling’s solution 
or ammoniacai silver oxide solution, and neutralises only 1 mol. of 
alkali on the water-bath. O. S. 

Chlorophyll. XXII. „ Degradation of the two Components 
of Chlorophyll by Alkalis. Richard Willstatter, Max Fischer, 
and XiBKNABT Fors&s, (Annalm, 1913,400, 147—181. Compare A., 
1908, % 198 $ 1010, v 126; 1911,1, 892),—The monoearboxyhc acids, 
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phyllophyllin and pyrrophyliin, obtained as the final products of the 
action of alcoholic potassium hydroxide on chlorophyll, are produced, 
not one from each component of the chlorophyll as might be expected, 
but both from each component. An explanation of this is to be found 
in Willstatter and Utzinger's lactam theory of the brown phase 
(A., 1911, i, 392). The first action of the alkali on, for example, 
chiorophyli-a, indicated in the colour phase, is rupture of the lactam 
group and its closure in another direction, yielding chlorophyllin-a 
(lactam group, •OO'NH*, closed and the a- and ^-carboxyl groups free) 

X * 

and teochlorophyllin a (lactam group, *CO*NH% closed and /J- and y- 

a S 

carboxyl groups free); in the subsequent changes caused by the 
alkali, the lactam groups disappear and the /3-carboxyl group is 
destroyed, so that the difference between phyllophyllin and pyrrophyliin 
is due probably to the different positions of the carboxyl groups a 
andy. 

Rapid hydrolysis of chlorophyll by hot alkalis yields mainly 
wochlorophyllins a and 5 (from which phytochlorin-e and phytorhodin-y 
respectively are obtained by eliminating the magnesium by acids); in 
the cold, the chief products are chlorophyllin-a and -6, from which 
phytochlorin-y and the feebly basic phytorhodins-ft and -t are re¬ 
spectively obtained by the action of acids. In the a series, every 
change 6hown in the diagram has been accomplished. 

Chlorophyll-tf 

✓ \ 

j—Phytochlorin-gf -4— Cklorophyllin-« /^oChlorophyllin-ff —> Phy toehlorin-e ■ 

4 4 

Glaucoporpliyrin 4— Glaucophyllin Cyanophyllin —>* Cyanoporphyrin 

> * 4 

Rhodoporphyrin *<— Rhodophy llin Ery throphy llin —> Erythroporphyrin 

v y 

Pyrroporphyrin <—Pyrrophyliin Phyllophyllin—>■ Phylloporphyrin *4- ] 

The degradation of chlorophyll-6 is more difficult, because the 
second oxygen atom must be reduced without any elimination of 
carbon dioxide occurring; this has been effected by means of con¬ 
centrated methyl-alcoholic potassium hydroxide in the presence of 
pyridine, whereby even the very unstable phytorhodin-y has been 
degraded to phylloporphyrin. 

Chlorophyll^ 


Phytorhodin- 
k and -t 


Pyrroporphyrin 


/ 

Chlorophyllm-6 


Pyrrophyliin 


woChlorophyllin-b —>■ Phyfcorhodin-y— 


4 

Rnbiphyllin 

i. 


Rnbiporphyrin 


PhyllophyUia —> Phylloporphyrin 4—’ 
The differentiation and identification of the preceding porphyrins 
have been effected by the partition method (between hydrochloric acid, 
and ether). 
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Potassium is&Morophyllin-b, 0 84 H 81 0 6 N 4 MgK 8 , a dark blue powder 
with a pale green streak, is obtained by boiling gently methylchloro- 
phyllide-a with concentrated methyl-alcoholic potassium hydroxide for 
five minutes and, after further suitable treatment of the solution and 
dilution with water, adding potassium chloride. Its solutions, in contrast 
to those of chloropbyllin-a, are intensely fluorescent. By heating with 
pyridine (3 parts) and methyl-alcoholic potassium hydroxide (10 parts) 
at 150—155° in a silver autoclave for four or five hours, it yields the 
easily soluble potassium salt of the very unstable cyanophyllin, 
Cg 3 H 84 0 4 N 4 Mg. Cvanophyllin is a weaker acid than the isomeric 
glaucophyllin and is not extracted from ether by 0*003% aqueous 
ammonia. Its solutions are splendidly blue and intensely fluorescent. 
By treatment with strong hydrochloric acid it is converted into 
cyanoporphyrin, CggH 3fi 0 4 N 4 , reddish-brown needles. 

Erythrophyllin, CggH^O^Mg, is prepared from chlorophyll-a by 
boiling with pyridine and methyl alcoholic potassium hydroxide and, 
after the hydrolysis, heating the alkaline mass in an autoclave at 
exactly 175—180°; the potassium salt, obtained by diluting with 
water, is then decomposed by sodium dihydrogen phosphate. Erythro- 
phyllin crystallises in pointed rhombic plates, forms a dimethyl ester, 
C S5 H 88 0 4 N 4 Mg, long, red prisms, and has weaker acidic properties than 
rhodophyllin. It is converted into phyllophyllin by methyl-alcoholic 
potassium hydroxide at 200*—210°. Mixtures of cyanophyllin, 
erythropbyllin, and phyllophyllin can be separated by treating the 
J ethereal solution with 0*2% disodium hydrogen phosphate which 
extracts the strongest acid, cyanophyllin; somewhat concentrated 
disodium hydrogen phosphate or not too dilute aqueous ammonia 
then removes erythrophyllin, the phyllophyllin remaining in the 
ethereal solution. 

Erythroporphyrin , 0 8S H S6 0 4 N 4 , red, silky prisms, obtained by treat¬ 
ing erythrophyllin with concentrated hydrochloric acid and a little 
ether, forms a hydrochloride , pale red needles (insoluble in dilute 
hydrochloric acid), and a dimethyl ester, C g5 H 40 O 4 N 4 , brown or reddish- 
brown prisms, the hydrochloride of which is easily soluble in hydro¬ 
chloric acid. 

Bi- and mono-basic pbyllins derived from the b component of 
chlorophyll are most readily obtained from methylchlorophyllide-6. 
This substance, dissolved in pyridine, is completely hydrolysed by 
gentle boiling for five minutes with methyl-alcoholic potassium 
hydroxide, and the blood-red, fluorescent, alkaline solution is heated 
at 150—155° (whereby an unstable phyUin is obtained, the solution of 
which in ether is green and in alcoholic alkali blue and fluorescent), 
and finally at 165—170° after dilution with more alcoholic potassium 
hydroxide. The product. is now the potassium salt, bluish-violet 
crystals, of rubiphyllin, from which rubipkyllin, Og 8 Hg 4 0 4 N 4 Mg, is 
obtained by treatment With sodium dihydrogen phosphate. Bubiphyllin, 
which is more easily obtained by hydrolysing methylpbseophorbide-6 
or pkytorbodin-y with Methyl-alcoholic potassium hydroxide and 
heatmg the resulting solution with magnesium, oxide at 170°, crystal¬ 
lises usually in triangular leaflets; its crystalline powder is bluish-black. 
■ .BuMphyUrn# unlike erythrophyllin and rhodophyllin, is -not extracted 
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from its ethereal solution by 0*5% disodium hydrogen phosphate, but is 
at once removed by a 1% solution; the dipotassium salt, 

is a violet powder, which reacts with methyl sulphate to form rubi- 
phyltin dimethyl ester, C 35 H 8S 0 4 N 4 Mg, olive-brown prisms. Rubi- 
porphyrm, obtained by dissolving the preceding potassium 

salt ia 20% hydrochloric acid, crystallises in rhombic leaflets which are 
olive-brown, in transmitted light, and forms a hydrochloride , olive- 
brown prisms, and dimethyl ester, C 85 H 40 O 4 N 4 , violet prisms. 

By heating with methyl alcoholic potassium hydroxide above 170°, 
rubipbyllin is converted into phyllophyllin, which is identified as the 
characteristic calcium salt. 

By hydrolysing a pyridine solution of methylchIorophyllide-5 with 
methyl-alcoholic potassium hydroxide in the cold, chlorophyllin-6 is 
obtained, but always accompanied with isocblorophyllin-&; consequently, 
the degradation products of the former are always contaminated with 
the phyllins of the iso-series, the final products at 205—210° being 
pyrrophyllin and phyllophyllin. Pure pyrrophyllin can be obtained by 
hydrolysing methylpbasophorbide-S by methyl-alcoholic potassium 
hydroxide in the cold, and heating the resulting alkaline solution with 
magnesium oxide in a silver autoclave; up to 200°, several still 
unknown phyllins are formed, but after heating for five hours at 220°, 
the product is pyrrophyllin, which is identified by conversion into 
pyrroporphyrin. The latter is obtained directly when phytorhodins-a 
and -k are heated at 205—210° with methyl-alcoholic potassium 
hydroxide alone. 

Phytorhodin&i and -k, the latter usually predominating, are 
obtained together by several methods; the hydrochloric acid number 
of h is 14—14*5, of i 15—16, so that their separation requires very 
careful fractionation with 14% hydrochloric acid. The best method of 
preparing them is as follows. Chlorophyll (from stinging-nettle leaves) 
is kept in petroleum for a few weeks until allomerisation is complete. 
The solution is shaken with concentrated methyl-alcoholic potassium 
hydroxide until the hydrolysis of the chlorophyll is complete, and then 
with hydrochloric acid to remove the magnesium. The products are 
dissolved in ether, the more basic constituents are removed by repeated 
extraction with 13% hydrochloric acid, and finally the brown ethereal 
solution is treated with 14—14*5% hydrochloric acid to remove 
phytorhodin-A, and with 17% hydrochloric acid to separate phyto- 
rhodin-fc; the substances require still further purification. 

PhytorhM,^ 84 0 6 N 4 , black, metallic leaflets, and phytorhodin- i, 
C S4 H 84 0gN 4 , black, metallic leaflets, Resemble one another in their 
solubilities, but give different colour reactions with potassium hydr¬ 
oxide, csesium hydroxide, formic acid, and concentrated nitric acid. v 

By the term “hydrochloric acid ” number of a chlorophyll deriv¬ 
ative, the author denotes the percentage strength of the hydrochloric 
acid which is required to extract about 2/3 of the solute from the 
solution of the derivative in a volume of ether equal to that of the 
hydrochloric acid. A more rigidly defined number, however, is 
required for the differentiation of substances which have very nearly 
equal basicities. This is found in the “partition” number, which 
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represents the percentage amount of a substance extracted under 
definite conditions from ethereal solution by hydrochloric acid of a 
definite strength; the conditions are, 3 milligrams of substance, 1 litre 
of ether, and 100 c.c. of hydrochloric acid, the extraction lasting one 
minute. The concentration of the acid is either that denoted by the 
hydrochloric acid number, or, in the comparison of substances of 
different basicity, any other concentration suitable for the extraction. 

The value of the partition number is illustrated by the comparison 
of phylloporphyrin and pyrroporphyrin; both have hydrochloric acid 
number 0*5, but the partition number of the former is about 35 and of 
the latter about 4. C. S. 

Chlorophyll. XXIII. Parent Substances of the Phyllins 
and Porphyrins^ Richard Willbtatteb and Max Fischer {Annalen, 
1913, 400, 182—194).—Since the degradation of hssmin and of 
chlorophyll yields similar, but not identical, porphyrins, which, however, 
give identical products by oxidation (A., 1910, i, 499) and by reduction 
(A., 1912, i, 41), and since the dissimilarity of the porphyrins is 
possibly conditioned by differences in the position of the carboxyl 
groups, the elimination of the latter becomes a matter of prime 
importance. This has been accomplished with the phyllins and 
porphyrins derived from chlorophyll. The decarboxylation of chloro¬ 
phyll derivatives by heating with methyl-alcoholic potassium hydr¬ 
oxide in a sealed tube proceeds only as far as the monocarboxylic acid, 
decomposition then beginning at 250° with the formation of hsemo- 
pyrrole and amorphous, brown products. Complete removal of carbon 
dioxide from the carboxyl groups, however, is effected by heating 
rapidly and carefully with soda-lime; the yields are small because the 
product decomposes at temperatures below the temperature of forma¬ 
tion. Potassium rhodophyllin is mixed with soda-lime (free from iron), 
and is heated in small quantities rapidly and carefully by a naked 
flame until the colour changes suddenly from pale grey to brown. 
The mass is rapidly cooled, moistened with water, and extracted with 
warm ether. The ethereal solution is well washed with potassium 
hydroxide and with 5% hydrochloric add. After washing finally with 
dilute ammonia and concentrating the ethereal solution, a substance, 
C 81 H S4 N 4 Mg, m. p. about 205°, bluish-violet crystals, is obtained, which 
is called aetiophyllin, and is the parent of the phyllins. Aetiophyllin 
forms violet-red, intensely fluorescent solutions, and in ether is 
remarkably stable to 4—7% hydrochloric acid ; in petroleum, however, 
even 0*05% hydrochloric add changes the colour of the solution to that 
of aetioporphyrin. 

Porphyrins lose carbon dioxide much less readily than phyllins, so 
that, the best method of preparing aetioporphyrin, the parent of the 
porphyrins, is by treating an ethereal solution of aetiophyllin with 20% 
hydrochloric acid, whereby the magnesium is at once replaced by 
hjdrogen. Aetioporphyrin, m. p. about 280°, hydrochloric 

acid number 3, partition number for 3% hydrochloric acid 40 (compare 
preceding abstract), is obtained in violet, crystalline crusts, and forms a 
styphnate, 0 8I H S8 N 4 ,0 8 H 8 0 8 1S' 8 ,. mu p. 170°, red prisms, by which it is' 
best purified, It slso iorms a hpdroohloride, olive-brown needles, 
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picrate % red prisms, aurichlorids and platiniohloride , and yields charac¬ 
teristic complex compounds with salts of the heavy metals. 

Phylloporphyrin, pyrroporphyrin, and rhodoporphyrin when heated 
with soda-lime each yields aetioporphyrin, thus confirming Willstafcter’s 
theory that the two former are different because of the difference 
in the position of the carboxyl group. 

Aetiophyllin can be obtained from aetioporphyrin by treating a 
concentrated ethereal solution of the latter with magnesium methyl 
iodide (Willstfitter and Forsdn, this vol., i, 499), and subsequently 
with sodium dihydrogen phosphate. 

The absorption spectrum of aetiophyllin is very similar to that 
of pyrrophyllin, and that of aetioporphyrin to that of pyrroporphyrin, 
but contains much stronger bands. O. S. 

The Quantitative Dyeing of Silk with Basic Dyes. H. 
Salvaterra (J. pr . Ckem 1913, [ii], 88, 502—504. Compare this 
vol M ii, 258).—Quantitative experiments on the dyeing of silk with a 
number of magenta-dyes show that the amount of these dyes taken up 
by the silk is proportional to their molecular weights, and thus supports 
the view that the dyeing of silk is a chemical process analogous to 
salt-formation. F. B. 


Constitution of the So-called a- and /3-Halogendiphenacyls. 
Oskar Widman [with G. Karl AlmstrOm] (Annalen, 1913, 400, 
86—130).—The constitutions previously ascribed to the a- and 
$-halogendiphenacyls (A., 1909, i, 822) are withdrawn and are to be 
replaced by the following: a-chlorodiphenacyl is cis-2-c&toro-3:4- 

Ph-OH-CH-v 


oxtdo-B : 5- 


< i 

Cl*CH*CPh / 


and /3-chloro - 


diphenylocyl is the corresponding trans-isomeridt, 
Ph*CH-CH- N 


< 
H-CCl-O-Ph' 


No 


The evidence on which these constitutions are based is given below 
the most important proofs being furnished by the reactions of the a- 
and /8-halogendiphenacyls with aniline and with hydrazine hydrate. 

Paal and Demeler’s statements, that only a-bromodiphenacyl results 
from the interaction of alcoholic sodium ethoxide and wbromoaceto- 
phenone and that the a-compound is changed to the /3-isomeride by 
boiling alcohol, are incorrect. The authors show that a-chloro(or 
bromo-)-diphenaoyl is unchanged by boiling alcohol, but that in the 
presence of sodium chloride and a little sodium hydroxide, it is 
converted almost quantitatively into the /5-isomeride in twenty-four to 
forty-eight hours at the ordinary temperature. In the preparation of 
the halogendiphenacyls, therefore, both isomerides are formed, the 
amount of the /3-compound being greater the longer the substances 
are kept in contact with the alcoholic, alkaline mother liquor. Since 
/3-halogendiphenacyl can be converted indirectly into the a-compound 
( loo . c&), the two compounds are most probably stereoisomeric. 
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j8-Chlorodiphenacyl (ira?is-2-chlora-3 :4-oxido 3 :5-diphenyl tefcrahydro- 
furan) has m. p. 147—148°, not 154—155°, as stated in the literature. 

The course of the reaction whereby <o-halogenacetophenones and 
alcoholic sodium etboxide yield oxido-tetrahydrofur&ns is, in its first 
stage, probably analogous to those described by D&rzens (A., 1905, 
i, 116) and by Olaisen (A., 1905, i, 286), in which ketones or aldehydes 
condense with esters of halogenated fatty adds in the presence of 
sodium etboxide or of sodaxnide to form esters of substituted glycidio 

acids : 20H a Cl-C0Ph+NaOH - 0 <^p^?qh Cl + Na01+H s°- The 

intermediate product then does not yield a four-membered ring by loss 
of hydrogen chloride, but is converted into a furan derivative, 



The two suppositions in this explanation are 


supported by experimental evidence. With regard to the formation 
of the oxido-group, the authors find that o-chlorn- or bromo-aceto- 
phenone and benzaldehyde in the presence of alcoholic sodium ethoxide, 
in accordance with Darzen’s statement that esters of halogenated fatty 
acids condense preferentially with aldehydes rather than with ketones, 
yield not a trace of a furan derivative, but a substance , 

which proves to be a-bmzoyl-fi-phenylethylena oxide , 


m. p. 83 — 3ir, 

0 * 9 “ 

Nm-coph - 


The second supposition, that a ketone containing a halogen atom in 
the y-position to the carbonyl group is capable of yielding a furan 
derivative, is supported by the behaviour of a substance described by 
Perkin (T., 1885, 47, 842) as phenyl <o-bromopropyl ketone; this 
substance, however, does not exhibit the properties of a ketone, and 
is most probably 2-bromo-5-phenyltetrahydrofaran. 

By heating with a large excess of 99% hydrazine hydrate, a-chloro- 
diphenacyl (cts-2-chloro-3 :4-oxido-3 :5-diphenyltetrahydrofuran) is 
converted into a substance, 0 16 H 12 lSr 2J m. p. 139—140°, faintly yellow, 
rhombic plates, which proves to be 3 :5-diphenylpyridazine (Almstrom, 
this vol., i, 1240). 

By treatment with boiling aniline, a-cblorodipbenacyl yields a 
substance (L), 0 22 H 16 NC1, m. p. 146—147°, faintly yellow plates, 
whilst jS-chlorodiphenacyl (fr-ana-2-chIoro-3:4-oxido-3:5-diphenyltetra¬ 
hydrofuran) yields a substance (II.), m. p. 150°, citron- 

yellow needles, which forms yellow solutions with bluish-green 
fluorescence. The constitutions of the substances I, and IX. were 


elucidated after the discovery (compare Almstrom, loc. cit.) that 
1:3;6-triphenylpyrroI-2-one (which is isomeric with II.) is converted 
by phosphorus trichloride into 2-cbioro-l; 3:5-triphenylgyrrole (which 
Is momerie with I.), and by phosphorus pentachloride into 2:4-di* 
chloro-l : 8 ; 5-triphenyl pyrrole, Since the last substance is also formed 
by the action of phosphoric and phosphoryl chlorides on I,, it follows 
that I. must be 4-chloro-l ; 3 ; o-triphenylpyrrole. Substance It is 
then easily proved to be 4-hydroxy- 1:3; b-triphmylpyrrole, since it 
forms an acetyl derivative, m. p. 182—183°, colourless needles, by 
> treatment with aqueous, sodium hydroxide and acetyl chloride in 
.acetone at 0°, and is converted into 1. (4-chloro-l: 8:5-triphenylpyrrole) 
^ trichloride at *70-490°. 
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By treatment with warm acetic anhydride and a little concentrated 
sulphuric acid, 4-hydroxy-l: 3 :5-triphenylpyrrole or its acetyl deriv¬ 
ative yields ^-acetoxy-2-acetyl-l : 3 :5 -tripkenylpyrrole, 


OAc*C-CPh< 

CPh-NPh* 


OCOMe, 


m. p. 189—190°, colourless needles, from which 4rhydroxy-2-acetyl- 
1:3: ^-tripkenylpyrrole, m. p. 180—181°, is obtained by hydrolysis with 
alcoholic sodium ethoxide. 


4-Ohloro-l :3 :5-triphenyl pyrrole is a very stable substance, and is 
not attacked by sodium amalgam, boiLing alcoholic sodium ethoxide, 
nitrous acid, or boiling alkaline potassium permanganate. By treat¬ 
ment with boiling acetic anhydride and concentrated sulphuric acid, it 
yields i-eMoro-2-ac$tyl-\ : 3: ^-tripkenylpyrrole, 0 24 H l8 ONCi, m. p. 
136° (semicarbazone, m. p. about 236° [decomp.]), which reacts with 
benzaldehyde (1 mol.), 10% sodium hydroxide, and alcohol at the b. p. 
to form 4-chloro-2-cmnamoyl-l : 3 :5 -ttiphenylpyrrole, 0 81 H 2a 0NCl, m. p. 
197°, stout, yellow needles. By reduction with hydriodic acid, D 1*22, 
and amorphous phosphorus at 160°, 4-ehioro-l : 3 :5-triphenyIpyrrole 
yields 1:3:5-triphenylpyrrole, m. p. 150—151°, which reacts with 
boiling acetic anhydride and concentrated sulphuric acid to form 
2(!)-ace<yM : 3 : 5-triphenylpyrrole, 0 24 H 19 ON, m. p. 165—166°, 

By treatment with methylaniline at 130—140°, a- and ft chlorodi- 
pheuacyls yield, not pyrrole derivatives, but phenacylmefchylaniline. 

Now that the a- and /3-haloge d diphenacy Is have been proved to be 
cia- and $«m$-2~halogen-3 :4-oxido-3 :5-diphenyltebrahydi*ofuran re¬ 
spectively, the nature of their additive compounds with halogen 
hydrides and acyl haloids (Paal and Stern, A., 1901, i, 154; Paal and 
Schulze, A., 1902, i, 229) is readily understood, and some inaccuracies 


in the statements of these investigators are easily detected, tram- 2- 
Chloro-3 : 4-oxido-3 :5-diphenyltetrahydrofuran and hydrogen chloride, 
best in warm glacial acetic acid, yield 2: 3-dichloro-i-hydroxy-Z : 5 -di- 
" OELPh-CH-OH 

phenyltetrahydrofuran , ^^QgCi-CPhCl * P* 104° (decomp.), which 


is converted into 4-hydroxy-l: 3:5-triphenylpyrrole and 4 hy&roxy- 
3: b-diphmyl-l-ji-tolylpyrrole, m. p. 152°, citron-yellow plates, by 
aniline and jo-toluidine respectively on the water-bath. In a similar 
manner, iroras-2-chloro-S: 4-oxido-3 :5-diphenyltetrahydrofuran and 
12% hydrogen bromide in glacial acetic acid at about 30° yield 2 -ehloro- 
3-bromo-4-kydroxy-3 : 6-diphenyltetrahydrojuran, m. p. 155° (decomp.). 
The substance is given this constitution, not that of the 4-bromo-3- 
hydroxy-isomeride, because it loses only hydrogen bromide, not both 
hydrogen chloride and bromide by treatment with alcoholic sodium 
ethoxide. Contrary to the statement of Paal and his collaborators 
(Joe, tit), the substance, being a bromohydrin, obviously contains 
a hydroxyl group; the acetyl derivative, m. p. 89—90°, is obtained by 
the action of acetic anhydride and two drops of concentrated sulphuric 
acid. This acetyl derivative is identical with the additive compound 
(2-chloro*3-bromo-4 acetoxy-3 :5-diphenyltetrahydrofuran) of jS-cbloro- 
diphenacyl and acetyl bromide described by Paal and his co-workers 
(Joe, tit). In a similar manner, the additive compound of $-bromodi- 
phenacyl and hydrogen chloride {tram- 3-chloro-2-bromo-4 -hydroxy- 
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3:5-diphenyltetrahydrofuran) yields an acetyl derivative, m. p. 
89—90°, identical with the additive compound of j8-bromodiphenacyl 
and acetyl chloride. Knowing the constitutions of /3-chloro- and 
bromo-diphenacyls, the author is able to assert that the two preceding 
acetyl derivatives, in spite of their, similarities in appearance and 
m. p., are not identical, as stated by Paal {loo, oit .). The assertion is 
proved, not only by a comparison of the corresponding propionyl and 
valeryl derivatives which differ in m. p. (see below), but also by the 
fact that by treatment with alcoholic sodium ethoxide, £nme<3-chloro-2- 
bromo-4-acetoxy-3:5-diphenyltetrahydrofuran (that is, the additive 
compound of )8-bromodiphenaoyl and acetyl chloride) yields trans-S- 
chloro-2-bromo-4-hydroxy-3 :5-diphenyltetrahydrofuran, whilst trans- 2- 
cbloro-3-bromo-4-acetoxy-3 : 5*diphenyltetrahydrofuran (the additive 
compound of 0-chIorodiphenacyl and acetyl bromide) is more exten¬ 
sively changed and yields cis-2-ch!oro-3:4-oxido-3 :5-diphenyltetra- 
hydrofuran (<x-chlorodiphenacyl). In a similar manner, tram- 2:3- 
dichloro-4-acetoxy-3 :5-diphenyltetrahydrofuran, prepared by the addi- 
tion of acetyl chloride to £-chlorodiphenacyl or by treating tram-2 :3- 
dichloro-4-hydroxy-3 :5-diphenyltetrahydrofuran with acetic anhydride 
and concentrated sulphuric acid, is converted by alcoholic sodium 
ethoxide into tram-2 ; 3-dichloro-4-hydroxy-3 :5-diphenyltetrahydro¬ 
furan or <rows-2-chloro-3 :4-oxido-3 :5-diphenyltetrahydrofuran, accord¬ 
ing as 1 or 2 molecules of the ethoxide are used. 

iro?w-3-Chloro-2-bromo-4-hydroxy-3:5-diphenyltetrahydrofuran (the 
additive compound of /J-bromodiphenacyl and hydrogen chloride) yields 
the propionyl derivative, C 19 H 18 0 8 ClBr, m. p. 106°, and the val&ryl 
derivative, m. p. 104—105°, by treatment with propionic anhydride 
and valeric anhydride respectively in the presence of a little con¬ 
centrated sulphuric acid. By similar treatment, $raH«-2-chloro-3-bromo- 
4-hydroxy-3; 5-diphenyltetrahydrofuran (the additive compound of 
^8-chlorodiphenacyl and hydrogen bromide) yields a propionyl derivative, 
m. p. 69°, and mkryl derivative, m. p. 93°. 

As stated by Paal and Schulze (loc> cit.) 9 cts-2-haiogen-3:4-oxido- 
3:5-diphenyltetrahydrofurans (a-halogendiphenacyls) do not react with 
halogen hydrides to form additive compounds (cts-2:3-dihalogen- 
4-hydroxy-3:5-diphenyItebrahydrofurans); moreover, these substances 
cannot be prepared by the action of sodium ethoxide on the cis- 
2:3-dihalogen-4-acefcoxy-3:5-diphenyltetrahydrofurans (additive com¬ 
pounds of a-halogendiphenacyls and acetyl chloride). 

Bromodeoxybenzoin, CRBrPh'COPh, and bromopropiophenone, 
OHBrMe'COPh, by treatment with cold alcoholic sodium ethoxide 
do not yield analogues of the a- and /?-bromophenaeyls; the former is 
converted into the benzoin, m. p. 131°, and the latter into an oily 
substance which does not contain bromine* 0. S. 

Conversion of Quinatoxines into Quinaketones and the 
Reduction of these to the Alkaloids of Cinchona Bark. Adolf 
Kaotmank and Max Hubbb (, Ber 1913, 46, 2913—2924). Babe and 
collaborators have shown (A., 1910, i, 417) that of the four asym- 
: metric carbon atoms in the chief cinchona alkaloids, that numbered. 3 
e*A) is the principal source of the isomerism among the alkaloids, 
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and have explained the apparent formation of a single ketone from 
eaqh pair of isomerides (A., 1909, i, 252) by assuming that the 
ketone is tautomeric in each case. They have also shown (Abstr., 1911, 
i, 742) that cinchotoxine can be converted into cinchoninone and the 
latter reduced to cinchonine (A., 1908, i, 100), but the yield of the 
latter is very small, and no proof has been given that it is optically 
identical with natural cinchonine. The authors now show that in the 
conversion of cinchotoxine into cinchonine by Babe’s method, the 
reactions may be regarded as taking place (1) symmetrically, when two 
pairs of mirror-image isomerides will be formed in equal quantities, or 
(2) asymmetrically, when 4 optical isomerides will be formed in unequal 
quantities. They have applied this method to hydrocinchotoxine, ana 
although the results are not conclusive, they indicate that it is the asym¬ 
metric direction which the reactions take, whence they conclude that 
hydrocinchoninone is not an equivalent mixture of two mirror-image 
isomerides. 

Hydrocinchotoxine (hydrocinchonicine), prepared by von Miller and 
Rohde’s method from hydrocinchonine, itself obtained by the reduction 
of cinchonine by von Skita’s process, is an oil having [a]f> + 8*8° in dry 
alcohol; it yields a benzoyl derivative, m. p. 121—122°, which crystal¬ 
lises from light petroleum in colourless needles, and is sparingly soluble 
in ether. On treatment in hydrobromic acid with bromine vapour, 
hydrocinchotoxine yields bromohydrocinchotoxiTbe dihydrobromide, 

mu p. 198° (approx.), yellow crystals, readily soluble in water but 
sparingly so in alcohol, and this with sodium in an alcoholic solution of 
sodium ethoxide yields hydrocinchoninone, m. p. 130°, which shows 
mutarotation (compare Rabe, A., 1909, i, 253), and on reduction with 
palladium black in presence of hydrogen yields dihydrocinchonine 
(cinchotine), [a]^ +203*4°, as chief product with a smaller amount of 
dihydrocinchonidine, m. p. 231°, [a]f> -94*6°. 

In like manner, hydroquinotoxine (hydroquinieine) was converted 

into bromokydroquinotoxine di~ 

CH 8 ’OH 2 'OH—CEL—CH S hydrobromide , 

I O 20 H 96 O 2 N 2 Br,2HBr,H 2 O, 

CH 2 m. p. 178° (annexed formula, in 

j which Q = 6-methoxyquinoline), 

CH 2 and this into hydroquininone, 

1 c 20 h 24 o 2 n 2 , 

OH 2 t-KH-*^GHB rCO'Q m. p. 98—99°, changing from 

+ 83*08° after twenty-four hours 
to +73*29° as the dual value, which forms a mixture of needles, 
platelets, and crusts of yellow colour, and yields a picrate , m. p. 224°. 

T.A. H. 

Oxycolchioine. Simon JZeisel and A. Friedrich (.Monatsh , 1913, 
34, 1181—1186).— Oxycbtchicine , 0 22 H 28 (or ?5 )O t K, m. p, 266—268°, 
obtained by oxidising colchicine with- potassium pyrochromate and 
sulphuric acid, crystallises in faintly yellow, microscopic prisms j it is 
fairly soluble in hot alcohol and readily so in chloroform. Oky- 
colchieine gives a green colour passing into brown with sulphuric acid, 
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and with nitric acid a carmine-red changing to violet and brown. 
With boiling hydrochloric acid it appears to undergo changes quite 
similar to those given by colchicine. It is insoluble in cold potassium 
hydroxide solution, but gradually passes into solution on warming, 
methyl alcohol and acetic acid being split off. Oxycolchicine also 
reacts with hydroxylamine, but no definite derivative has been obtained. 
It is probable that in its formation from colchicine a >0H 2 group is 
converted into ^>CO, Formic and acetic acids were found as by¬ 
products of the oxidation. Further work on oxycolchicine will be 
undertaken by Windaus in continuation of his researches on the 
parent alkaloid (A., 1911, i, 904). T. A, EL 

Preparation of Alooholio Methyl Ethers. J. D» Riedel 
(D.R.-P. 261588). —The following methyl ethers have been prepared 
from the corresponding alcohols in alkaline solution by means of 
methyl sulphate: benzyl methyl ether, methyl isoamyl ^ ether, and 
borneol methyl ether \ whilst the employment of methyl iodide gave 
rise to y-metfiylrrMphimathine methyl ether , leaflets, m. p. 259°; 
8- Tnethylmorphiimthine methyl ether , needles, m. p. 277°; methylcodeme 
metkiodide, glistening, colourless rods, decomp. 263° \ a-dimethylmorpMf 
methine methiodide , needles, decomp. 263°; [3-dimethylmorphimethine 
methiodide, needles, m. p. 320—330°, and dnnamyl methyl ether , 
b. p. 115°/15 mm. F. M. G. M. 


Action of Acetal on Tetrahydropapaverine. Ame Pictet and 
Stanislas Malinowski (Ber., 1913, 46, 2688—2697. Compare Pictet 
and Gams, A., 1911, i, 807).—The authors have studied the condensa¬ 
tion of acetal with tetrahydropapaverine, in the hope that it would 
proceed on similar lines to the action of methylal on veratrylnorhydro- 
hydrastinine, and thus yield one of the optically inactive corydalines. 
This does not appear to be the case. Two isomeric substances, which 
the authors name o- and /J-coralydine, are obtained, which have the 
same composition as the coryladines, but differ from them in their 


properties. 

When acetal is gradually added to a hot solution of tetrahydropapa¬ 
verine hydrochloride in hydrochloric acid, a mixture of hydrochlorides 
is obtained, which can be separated by cautious washing with water 
and subsequent fractional crystallisation from dilute hydrochloric acid. 

In this manner, a-coralydine hydrochloride , 
-V - m, p. 254°, and fi-coralydine hydrochloride, 

OMef\ m. p. 228—230°, are obtained. 

OMel X a’Coralydine (annexed formula), prepared 

\CHMe by the addition of sodium carbonate to the 
H 2 Cl 1 above hydrochloride, forms colourless, shining 

\ leaflets, m. p. 148°. It gives a green eolor- 
l >OMe ation with warm, concentrated sulphuric 
add. The following salts have been pre- 
UMe pared: sulphate ,, m, p. 210°; nitrate, m. p. 
242°; picrate , pale yellow needles, m. p. 134°; aurichloride, red 
crystals, m. p. 154°; platinichloride , yellow crystals, m. p. 246—247°. 
Attempts to resolve die base by quinio acid in alcohol solution and by 
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o-bromocamphorsulphonic acid in aqueous or alcoholic solution were 
unsuccessful. 

When warmed with alcohol and iodine, a-coralydine yields dehydro - 
coralydine. The hydriodide , golden-yellow needles, m. p. 263°; 
hydrochloride , pale yellow needles, m. p. 230°; nitrate, yellow needles, 
m. p. 277—278°, and avricMoride, yellowish-brown needles, m. p, 
252° (decomp.), of the base have been prepared. These salts differ 
greatly from the corresponding salts of dehydrocorydaline, from which 
the conclusion is drawn that the tetrahydro-derivatives, coralydine 
and corydaline, are structurally isomeric. 

Oxidation of a-coralydine by potassium permanganate has been 
effected according to the directions of Dobbie and Lander for coryladine 
(T., 1894, 65, 57; 1895, 67, 17). The sole product appears to be 
wz-hemipinic acid, which was identified by conversion into its ethylimide 
(Goldschmidt, A., 1889, 167). The latter consists of colourless 
needles (instead of pale yellow needles described by Goldschmidt), 
m. p. 229°. 

Coralydine crystallises in colourless prisms, m. p. 115°. It gives a 
colourless solution in cold concentrated sulphuric acid, which becomes 
green when warmed. Oxidation with alcoholic iodine solution converts 
it into dehydrocoralydine, the identity of which, with -the product 
obtained in a similar manner from a-coralydine, is established by com¬ 
parison of the hydrochlorides, hydriodides and nitrates obtained from 
the two substances. From this it follows that a- and /S-eoralydines 
must be stereoisomerides, and probably are related to one another in the 
same manner as the two inactive corydalines. H. W. 


1. Polymeric Tetramethylenecarbamide. 2. Some Deriv¬ 
atives of Pyrrole., Emil Fischer (. Ber 1913, 46, 2504—2510).— 
In attempting to prepare ornithin by the combination of tetramethylene- 
diamine and carbon dioxide, it has been found that the base absorbs 
carbon dioxide with the formation of a substance which is apparently 
a carbamate; this, when heated for two days in a sealed tube at 220°, 
undergoes conversion into a colourless, sparingly soluble compound 
which commences to decompose at 260°. When heated with lime 
or in a sealed tube with hydrochloric acid, this substance, which is 
probably a polymeric form of tetramethylenecarbamide , 


CH^OHs-NH 


regene i ates tetramethylenediamine. 

Pyrrole-2: 5-dicarboxylic acid (Ciamician and Silber, A., 1886, 938) 


in the form of the sodium salt is easily reduced by sodium amalgam with 


formation of a pyrroline-2:5-dicarboxylic add , colourless prisms or 
needles, which becomes pink in the air and when heated commences to 


decompose at 235°. 

2:5-Diacetyl-l-methylpyrrole, m. p. 133—134° (Ciamician and 
Silber, A., 1887, 843), is more readily obtained by the action of sodium 


hydroxide and methyl sulphate on 2:5-diacetylpyrrole than by the 
earlier process starting with 1-methylpyrrole. It can be oxidised by 
potassium permanganate followed by hydrogen peroxide to 1 -methyl- 
pyrrole-Z : b-dicarboxylic add, needles of no definite m. p.; silver salt, 
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colourless needles. This acid is possibly identical with a substance 
briefly described earlier (Bell, A., 1879, 525). 

Pyrrolealdehyde (Bamberger and Djierdjian, A., 1900, i, 309) can be 
methylated in alkaline solution by methyl sulphate with production of 
3 ‘imthylpyrrole^aldehyde, a colourless oil, b. p. 75—76° (corr.) 
/12—13mm., which, unlike the inodorous unsubstituted aldehyde, has an 
odour resembling benzaldehyde; phenylhydrazone , an almost colourless, 
crystalline powder, m. p. 127—128°(corr.). Oxidation by silver oxide 
converts the aldehyde into l-methylpyrrole-2-carboxylic acid, agreeing 
in m. p. with that described by Bell (loo. dt.) \ silver' salt, sparingly 
soluble. D. F. ? T*, 


Condensation of Ethyl Oxalate with Acetylpyrroles. 
Oskar Piloty and H. Will (Ber< } 1913, 46, 2607—2612).—Acetyl¬ 
pyrroles condense with ethyl oxalate with elimination of alcohol, giving 
rise to coloured compounds which are closely related to the phono- 
pyrrolecarboxylie acids and, therefore, to the blood pigments. The 
substances are very easily converted into blue, red or green dyes. 

3-Acetyl-2: 4-dimetbylpyrrole was condensed with ethyl oxalate in 
presence of sodium ethoxide, and the product, after evaporating the 
solvent in vacuum, was acidified with acetic acid, when ethyl 2; 4- 

CH^CMe 

precipitated. The ester crystallises in lemon-yellow leaflets, m. p, 
179*5°, forms a phenylhydrazone, C 18 H 21 0 8 2$f 8 , pale yellow, slender 
needles, m. p. 189°, and yields the hydroxide of a ketazine, C 10 H 18 ON ft , 
in thin, glistening, colourless leaflets, m. p. 235°, when mixed with 
hydrazine hydrate. When left with 2‘5% potassium hydroxide, the 
ester is hydrolysed to 2: 4* acid, 

which forms short, golden-yellow, prismatic crystals, decomp. 174°. 
The ester also dissolves in hot concentrated hydrochloric acid, giving 
a dark blue solution from which water precipitates the dye in greenish- 
black masses. On boiling the acid solution for some time, however, 
the dye separates as an indigo-blue powder. It gives a deep red 
solution in alkalis. 


4-Acetyl-2:3-dimethylpyrroIe (this vol., i, 196) was also condensed 
with ethyl oxalate, giving a dark red powder which is insoluble in ether, 
and also ethyl 2 : Z-dirnethylp^yl-i-etluinoTieoxalate, 

N H ^ CMe: 9 Me 

^CH=:C-C0-CH 2 -C0*C0 2 Et. 

The latter crystallises in long, spindle-like prisms, m. p, 180°, and 
yields a dark red dye on boiling with concentrated hydrochloric acid. 

.t n w 


Electrolytic Oxidation of Cyclic Ammonium Bases. Otto 
Fischer and K. Nbundlistger (Ber., 1913, 46, 2544—2546).—The 
authors required a convenient method of preparation for l-methyl- 
2-pyridone from which a ready passage through the corresponding 
2-chloro-compound to the 2>amino-compound is available. 
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The aim is achieved by electrolytic oxidation of 1-methylpyridinium 
sulphate between iron electrodes with a catholyte and anolyte of 
sodium hydroxide solution, the latter (D approx. 1*17) containing also 
some potassium ferricyanide as catalyst (compare Decker and Kauf- 
mann, A., 1911, i, 1023). The yield of 1-methylpyridone ( picrate , 
needles, m. p. 145°) is good, both from the point of view of the 
substance oxidised and the current passed. 

By a similar process, 1-methylquinolinium sulphate can be almost 
quantitatively converted into l-methyl-2-quinolone. D. F. T, 

Condensation of Unsaturated Aldehydes with Ammonia and 
Ethyl Acetoaoetate. . II. E. Grischkevitsch-Trochimovski and 
(Mile.) I. Pavlovskaja (J. Russ. Phys. Ghem. See., 1913, 45, 935—946. 
Compare A., 1911, i, 320).—Ethyl 2 :6-dimethyl-4-allyldihydro- 
pyridine-3:5-dicarboxylate, which exhibits the normal molecular 
weight in freezing benzene or boiling ether, is converted by oxidation 
with nitrogen trioxide into ethyl 2 ; Q-dimethyl-i-allylpyridine-S : 5 -di- 
carboxylate, 0 16 H 2l 0 4 N, a yellow liquid, b. p. 208*2°/21 mm., DJ 6 ' 5 1*0762, 
<' 8 1*5065 $ the corresponding nitroAe, 0 16 H 31 0 4 N,HN0 8 , m. p. 85-5°, 
and the hydriodide , C 16 H 21 0 4 N,HI, m. p. 137—140° (decomp.), were 
prepared (see also loc . cit). The free acid, 2: 6-dimethyl-l-allyl - 

pyridine-2-.5-dicarioxylic acid, de- 

composes at about 205°; its silver salt, hydrochloride , m. p. about 220° 
(decomp.), and ptatinichloride i m. p. about 225° (decomp.), were 
prepared and analysed. 

In order to explain the mechanism of the formation of 2 :4:6-tri- 
metbylpyridine by the dry distillation of potassium 2; 6-dimetbyl-4- 
allylpyridine-3 : 5-dicarboxylate (loc. eit.), experiments are being made 
on the condensation of acraldehyde with ethyl acetoacetate and 
ammonia, which yields ethyl 2 : 6 -dunethyl-i-vinyldihydropyridine- 

3 : 5-dicarboxylate, crystallising 

in needles, m. p. 86—87°. 2 T. H. P. 

The Action of 2-MethylindoIe on Formic Acid. Max Scholtz 
(Ber.i 1913, 46, 2539—2542),—Mainly polemical in favour of the 
views of the author (this vol., i, 395) and K/doig (A., 1911, i, 809) as 
opposed to those of EUinger and Elamand (A., 1911, i, 329) concerning 
the formula of the product of the interaction of 2-methylindole and 
formic acid. 

The nitrate of the substance in question has now been prepared in a 
similar manner to the method recently described (Scholtz, loc . cit) ; it 
forms ruby-red octahedra, decomp, above 220°, the composition 
agreeing with the formula C 19 H lfi N 2 ,HNOo, or with the less probable 
(0 28 H gs N 8 ) 2) 3HN0 a . D. F. T. 

Structure of 3-Nitroso-2-phenylindole. I. and II. Luiqi 
Albssamdki (Atti B. Accad. Lincei, 1913, [v], 22, ii, 150—155, 
237—234. Compare Angeli and Morelli, A., 1908, i, 828).—In this 
preliminary note the author describes some transformations under- 

4 n 2 
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gone by this substance. The production of the 0 -ether described by 
Angeli and Spica (A., 1899, i, 938) is confirmed. When nitroso- 
phenylindole is heated, small quantities of 2-benzoylaminobenzonitrile 
are produced. This compound has m. p. 156°, bub is readily converted 
by dilute acids into the corresponding amide, m. p. 216°. The supposed 
2-benzoylaminobenzonitrile of Pinnow and Samann (A., 1896, i, 368) 
probably consisted of this amide. 

By the action of phosphorus pentachloride, 3-nitroso-2-phenylindole 
is converted into 2-phenyldihydro-4-quinazolone. When 3-nitroso- 
2-phenylindole is heated with zinc chloride, an apparently, isomeric 
substance, m. p. about 228°, is formed, together with other products. 
This substance yields the above-mentioned quinazoline derivative 
when boiled with dilute acids or alkalis, and the same quinazoline 
derivative is also produced when the amide of m. p. 216° is 
heated. 

The second paper gives experimental details regarding the results 
recorded in the first paper. 2-Benzoylaminobenzonitrile, prepared 
either by heating nitrosophenylindole (loc, cit.), or from, 2-amino- 
benzonitrile, crystallises in colourless prisms or in long needles, 
xn. p. 156°. R. Y. S. 

Scission of Decahydroquinoline into the Two Optical 
Antipodes. Bbuno Yeneziani (Atti E. Accad. Lincei, 1913, [v], 22, 
ii, 155^-157).—Synthetical decahydroquinoline can be resolved with 
the- aid of d-bromocamphorsulphonic acid. d-Decahydroquinolive 
d-bromocampkorsulphonate forms acicular crystals, m. p. about 220°, 
[a]f> + 64*01° (in 1-117% aqueous solution), and is less soluble than the 
tsalt, which was obtained only in the form of an oil. d -Decahydro- 
quinolim has [a]U +1*28° (in 4*013% ethereal solution). 1-Decahydro- 
quinoline has (a]§ -1*02° (in 14*11% ethereal solution). In con¬ 
sequence of the small quantity of substance available, the author 
suggests that the rotatory powers of the pure enantiomorphs may be 
numerically greater than those above recorded. R. Y. S. 

Arsenic Compounds of the Quinoline Group. Sigmund 
Fbankel and Paul Lowy (Ber., 1913, 46, 2546—2550).—The authors 
have turned their attention to the arsenic compounds of quinoline 
because both constituents of such molecules would be physiologically 
active. 

Schiff ( Annalen , 1864, 131, 116) has already given a brief report on 
certain compounds from quinoline and arsenic trichloride. It is now 
found that the action of quinoline and analogous bases with arsenic 
trichloride is an additive one; the action was effected in ethyl acetate 
solution with equimolecular quantities of the reagents. Quinoline 
arsw&trichkride, C d H 7 N,AsCl s , is a colourless solid, m. p. 138°; tetra- 
hydroqumoline arsenotricMoride, C 9 H u N,AsC 1 8 , is a pink solid, m. p, 
134° y S-hydroxyquinoline arsenotrichloride, 0 9 H 7 0N,As01 8 , is a bright 
yellow substance, m. p. 168°. Even under the influence of aluminium 
chloride the arsenic atom could not be made to enter the quinoline 
nucleus, and a similar failure was experienced when quinoline and 
teirahydroquinoline were heated with arsenic acid at 200° in a sealed 
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tube, the products being quinoline arsenate, bright yellow leaflets, 
decomp, at 250°, and tetrahydroquinoline arsenate, colourless leaflets, 
m. p, 123°, 

Attempts to synthesise the quinoline nucleus from arsanilic acid by 
Skraup's method gave merely quinoline, whilst Knorr’s process with 
ethyl acetoacetate left the arsanilic acid unaltered. However, arsanilic 
acid condenses with acetaldehyde when an intimate mixture is treated 
with hydrobromic acid (D 1'49); the hydrochloride of 2 -methylquinoline* 
arsinie aeid } a yellow, crystalline solid, separates, from which the free 
acid, decomp. at 140°, can be liberated by washing with distilled water. 
Reduction of this acid in alcohol by sodium yields the tervalent arsenic 
compound, %-methylquinolinearsenoxide , decomp. at 120°; the pier ate 
was prepared. D. P. T. 

Synthesis of 2-Cyanoquinoline and 1 -Oyanoisoquinoline. 
Adolf Kaufmann and Paul Dandliker(2?6?\, 1913, 46,2924—2929). 
—2-GyanoquinoUne, already prepared by Pfitzinger (Abstr., 1902, 
i, 53), was made by treating Reissert’s 2-cyano-l-benzoyl-1:2-dihydro- 
quinoline, dissolved in chloroform, with phosphorus pentachloride. J b 
is readily hydrolysed to quinaldinic acid, which is also formed as 
a by-product in the preparation of the cyano-base. 

1 -Cyanohoquinoline, similarly obtained from l-cyano-2-benzoyl-l: 2- 
dihydrojsoquinoline (Reissert, Abstr., 1905, i, 926) has m. p. 74°, 
crystallises from light petroleum, and is very soluble in ether or 
alcohol, hut sparingly in water. On hydrolysis by acids or alkalis, it 
yields igoqiiinaldinic acid (wcquinoline-l-carboxylic acid). T. A. H. 

Preparation of Arylquinolinecarboxylic Acid Esters. 
Farbenfabriken vorm. Frieds, Bayer & Oo. (D.R.-P. 261028).— 
Salteyl 2-phenylquiiwlineA-Garboxylate, colourless leaflets, m. p. 188°, is 
obtained when a benzene solution of 2-phenylquinolme-4-carboxylic 
acid is warmed during two hours with thionyl chloride and the solid 
residue (left after evaporating the solvent) mixed with salicylic acid 
and benzene and heated during three hours at 80°. 

Q~ffydroxytoluoyl 2: Z-diphenylquinolim-kearboxylate, colourless 
needle^ m. p, 250°, is prepared in an analogous manner from hydroxy- 
toluio apid and 2:3-diphenylquinoline-4-carboxylic acid. Salicyl 2-p- 
anitylqumoline-±-carboxylate, colourless needles, has m. p. 132°, and 
salieylglycme 2-phenylquinolimcarboxylate, m. p. 120°. P. M. G. M. 

Quinolyl Ketones. III. Adolf Kaufmann, Paul Dandliker and 
Haes Bubkhardt ( Ser 1913, 46, 2929—2935. Compare Abstr., 
1912,^ i, 1017; this vol., i, 294).—lb is now shown that in the pre¬ 
paration of these ketones by the use of Grignard reagents with 
cyanoquinolines, a molecule of the magnesium alkyl iodide* is first 
attached to the cyclic nitrogen and. then a second molecule to the 
cyano-group. The position of the cyano-group has some influence on 
the reactions; thus 2-cyanoquinoline and 1 -cy anoisoquinoline give good 
yields of the corresponding alkyl ketones, whilst 5-cyanoquinoline does 
not reaot with Grignard reagents. 

2 -Quinolyl methyl ketone , C 9 H 6 N*COMe, m. p, 52°, b. p. 146—148°/ 
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13 mm., forms small needles from dilute alcohol, and has a jasmine-like 
odour. The phmylhydrazone, m. p. 154°, crystallises from alcohol in 
slender, yellow needles. 2 -Quinolyl ethyl ketone, m. p. 69—60°, distils 
in steam, forms colourless needles from alcohol, and has a pleasant 
ketone-like odour. The phmylhydrazone, m, p. 106°, forms short, 
yellow needles. 2-Quinolyl phenyl ketone was also prepared by this 
means (compare Besthorn, 1908, i, 681). 2 -Quinolyl benzyl ketone, 
m. p. 78°, crystallising in flat needles, was prepared by treating 2- 
cyanoquinoline with magnesium methyl iodide followed by magnesium 
benzyl chloride, or by the action of ethyl quinaldinate on the sodium 
derivative of benzyl cyanide, which gave 2 quinolyl cymobenzyl 
ketone, m. p. 120—-121°, long needles, which was then hydrolysed to 
the corresponding add and the latter heated at 120—130°. 

1-iso Quinolyl methyl ketone , m. p. 48°, crystallises in colourless 
needles, is readily soluble in organic solvents, and has only a slight 
odour. The phenylhydrazone decomposes at 160°. 1-imQuinolyl- 
phenyl ketone , m, p. 76—77°, b. p. 231°/12 mm., crystallises in highly 
refractive tablets, is readily soluble in benzene, alcohol or ether, but 
sparingly in light petroleum. It does not yield a methiodide with 
methyl iodide at 100° under pressure. T. A. H. 

New Synthesis of OarbostyriL Hans Mam* and Bobeut Beer 
(Monatsh., 1913, 34, 1173—1179).—When o-chlorOcinnamte aibid is 
heated with copper and ammonia solution it is partly converted into 
carbostyril (2-hydroxyqtdnoline), the reaction being almost complete 
when the mixture is heated during thirty hours at 169—170°. At 
120—130°, on the contrary, more or less o-aminocinnamic acid is also 
formed. A process for the isolation of the latter is described. The 
o-aminocinnamic acid produced in this reaction differs in certain 
respects from that prepared by reduction of o-nitrocinnamic acid, being 

(1) more soluble in water; (2) not readily convertible into coumarin, 
and (3) of different melting point, namely, 150°. It seems possible 
that it may be a new trans-iotm of the acid (compare Stoermer and 
Heymann, Abstr., 1912, i, 974). 

When 2*methoxyquinoline is (1) distilled under atmospheric pressure, 

(2) heated on a water-bath, or (3) kept for some time in diffused light, 
it passes into the non-volatile isomeride in which the methyl group is 
attached to the nitrogen, a change analogous with the conversion 
of a-methoxypyridine into JT-methylpyridine (compare Abstr., 1901, 
i, 343). 

o-Ohlorophenylpropionic acid when heated at 140—160° with copper 
and ammonia solution during thirty hours is converted quantitatively 
into hydrocarbostyril. T. A. H. 

Nitro-derivativea of TModiphenylamine [Phenthiasdne]. 
Friedrich Kehbmanjst and Oj,ga Nossenko ( Ber 1913, 46, 
2809 — 2820).— The nitrophenthiazinesulpboxides obtained by the 
action of nitric acid on phenthiazine (Bernthsen, A., 1886, 53) are 
converted into the corresponding nitrophenthiazines by mineral 
acids in the presence of alcohol or. glacial acetic acid; the most 
suitable reagent is concentrated hydrochloric and glacial acetic 
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acids, although it has a tendency to replace nitro-groups by chlorine 
atoms and to form chlorinated products. Smiles and Barnett 
(T., 1909, 95, 1261) and Claasz (A., 1912, i, 613) hare examined the 
action of such reagents on nitrated phenthiazinesulphoxides and 
have described the products as derivatives of phenazothionium 
hydroxide. This is incorrect, the products obtained by these investi¬ 
gators being nitrophenthiazines mixed with chlorinated and oxidised 
by-products. 

5-Mtrophmthiazine, C 6 H 4 <C^^^C 6 H 3 ■ N0 2 , m. p. Ill 0 , violet- 

black leaflets, is obtained by condensing o-aminophenyl disulphide 
with l-chloro-2:6-dinitrobenzene (2 mols,) in boiling alcohol in the 
presence of sodium acetate (2 mols.), and reducing the resulting dinitro- 
diphenylamine disulphide in boiling alcohol and benzene with concen¬ 
trated aqueous sodium sulphide; the yield is very unsatisfactory. 
By reduction with stannous chloride and hydrochloric acid, it is 
converted into 5-aminophenthiazine hydrochloride , colourless needles, 
whieh is oxidised by aqueous ferric chloride to 5-ami7iophenazothionium 

chloride, which is isolated as the platini, 

chloride, 20 ls H 9 N 2 SPtCl 6 , greyish-green crystals. 5-Aminophenthi- 
azine forms an acetyl derivative, m. p. 174°, colourless prisms. 

Z-FitrophsT^mzine, m. p. 218°, violet-black crystals, is obtained by 
treating an alcoholic suspension of 3-nitrophenthiazinesulphoxide with 
30% sulphuric add, wanning finally on the water-bath. The suiphoxtde 
is, .converted.hy hydrochloric and acetic acids into 9(1) -chloro-3-nitro- 

pheMhiazine, 0 8 H‘ 8 G1<^>0 6 H 8 -N0 S1 m. p. about 268°, brownish- 

black, bronze needles; by reduction, the latter yields the chloroamino- 
pheathiazrine by the oxidation of which by ferric chloride the chloro- 
aminophenazotMonium chloride is obtained. 

The action of hydrochloric and acetic acids on 3 :9-dinitrophen- 
thiazinesulphoxide yields a mixture of 3:9-dinibrothiodiphenylamine 
and a tetrachloro-de rivative, m. p. 236°, colourless needles (probably 
3;6 r7; 9 -UfoaoMoropkenthiazine)^ which is separated by extracting the 
latter with chloroform. 3 :9 -Dinitrophenthiazine, 

; . ; ' . no 3 -o # h s <5 s ^>c # h s -no 2 , 

m. p, 276°, dark brownish-red needles, forms solutions with a 
characteristic brick-red fluorescence and yields by reduction the leuco- 
derivative of Laubh’s violet. It is also the chief product of the action 
of solid sodium nitrite on a suspension of phenthiazine in glacial 
acetic add, . 

Smiles and Barnett’s tetranitrophenthiazinesulphoxide (loo. cit.) is, 
contrary to their statement, practically unchanged by treatment with 
alcohol and mineral acids. From the by-products in its preparation a 
substance, 0 J2 H fl 0 8 N 4 S, m. p. 270°, yellow needles, is obtained, which is 
probably a hydro&ytrinitrophmthiaziriesidpkoxide. 

Attention is called to the fact that all nitrophenthiazines containing 
at least one nitro-group in the para-posit»ion to the nuclear nitrogen 
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atom form intensely blue or green alkali salts, which probably have 
the quinonoid constitution C fi H 4 <C^^0 6 H 3 INO*OM!. C. S. 

Preparation of Anthraquinonedithiazolea and their Reduced 
Derivatives. Badisohe Anilin- <fc Sqda-Fabrik (D.R.-P, 260905).— 
2 : ^-Diaminoanthraquinone- 1: 5-dimercaptol is obtained by heating 
1:5-dichloro-2:6-diaminoanthraquinone with an aqueous-alcoholic 
solution of sodium polysulphide under pressure, and it has been 
employed in the preparation of the following compounds ; (1) by boiling 
the foregoing mercaptol (50 parts) with 50 to 100 parts of either 
benzaldehyde, benzylidene chloride, benzotrichloride, or benzoyl 
chloride; (2) in a similar manner with jp-dimethylaminobenzaldehyde; 
(3) with anthraquinone-2-aldehyde. 

The tinctorial properties of these compounds are described, also 
modifications in methods of preparation, whilst the same reaction with 
other aldehydes and mercaptols is also discussed. F. M. G. M. 

Quinone-benzidine and its Reaction Products. Kurt Brass 
(Bar., 1913, 46, 2902—2906).—When the components are brought 
together in toluene, 2 mols. of benzidine unite with 1 mol of 
quinone to form a soluble bluish-black addition product (compare 
Fecbt, A., 1908, ii, 916). On warming in alcohol, an insoluble brown 
powder is obtained containing benzidine and quinone in molecular 
proportions. 

The bluish-black product crystallises in platelets, m. p. 118°. The 
brown product does not melt; it dissolves with a blue coloration 
in concentrated sulphuric acid, and probably represents a polymeride. 

Ohloranil and benzidine when warmed together in toluene solution 
condense to an insoluble brown vat dye, which is regarded as a 
mixture of dibenzidinodichloroquinone with a little monobenzidinotri- 
ehloroquinone. E. F. A. 

Oxidation of Anilinoquinones to Benzidine Derivatives. 
IL Kurt Brass (Ber.^ 1913, 46, 2907—2912. Compare A., 1912, i, 
874).—1-Anilinoanthraquinone is readily oxidised by manganese 
dioxide and sulphuric acid to N iWA&smthroquinmyl-l^Mvtidine, a 
clear violet vat dye, which is composed of microscopic, transparent, 
violet crystals, m. p* 311°. The solution in concentrated sulphuric acid 
is dive-green. 

In a similar manner, 1-anthra-anilinoanthraquinone may be oxidised 
to : W-bi8-(anthraquinonyl~l)~b67izidine-Q’dicarboxylic acid, which 
forms a mass of violet-red needles, m. p. about 360°, On heating 
in concentrated sulphuric acid at 100—110°, the green solution becomes 
orange, and dmnthraqui'nom~ f l : l-acridone, 

is obtained in the form of a mass of pale violet needles. It does not 
melt or sublime. 

Bi&^-naphthoquiTimyl&benzidine, obtained on oxidation of anilino- 
a-naphthoquinone, gives a brownish-violet solution in concentrated 
sulphuric acid, E. F. A. 
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Phenylhydrazine. 1. Anhydrous Phenylhydrazine as a 
Oryoscopio Solvent; Bernardo Oddo (Gazzetta, 1913, 43, ii, 
263—274).—The cryoscopic constant of phenylhydrazine is 58*59 (from 
experiments with naphthalene, diphenyl, dibenzyl, veratrole, and 
safrole). The molecular weight of hydrocarbons (benzene, toluene, 
p-xylene, and p-cymene) dissolved in phenylhydrazine increases with 
the concentration, and the same phenomenon is observed with alcohols 
(ethyl alcohol, isobutyl alcohol, isoamyl alcohol, and ethylene glycol); 
triphenylcarbinol gives a value below the normal at all concentrations. 
Phenols (phenol, p-cresol, and /?-naphthol) have molecular weights 
below the theoretical value, and they diminish slowly when the con¬ 
centration is increased. Bases (pyridine, piperidine, aniline, dimethyl- 
aniline, and quinoline) behave normally. Acetic acid and butyric acid 
are almost normal, whilst benzoic acid and salicylic acid have molecular 
weights much below the calculated values. R. V. S. 

Phenylhydrazine. II. The System Phenylhydrazine- 
Water and lihe Oryoscopio Constant of Hydrated Phenyl¬ 
hydrazine. Bernardo Oddo ( Qazzetta , 1913, 43, ii, 274—281. 
Compare preceding abstract).—Phenylhydrazine and phenylhydrazine 
hydrate show an eutectic point at 16°, and there is a maximum corre¬ 
sponding with the formula (NHPh*NH 2 ) 2 ,H 2 0, which agrees with 
that of the phenylhydrazine hydrate already known. The cryoscopic 
constant of phenylhydrazine hydrate is 44*15 (from experiments with 
diphenyl, veratrole, and naphthalene). R. V. S. 

Phenylhydrazine. III. Velocity of Reaction of Aldehydes 
and Ketones with Phenylhydrazine. Bernardo Oddo (Gazzetta, 
1913, 43, ii, 354—362. Compare preceding abstracts).—Comparative 
cryoscopic experiments show that the reaction of phenylhydrazine with 
acetone iB complete in forty minutes, that with acetophenone in 
162 minutes, whilst that with benzophenone has hardly begun after 
225 minutes. Tables are also given showing the cryoscopic behaviour 
of a number of aldehydes and ketones in phenylhydrazine. R. V. S. 

Action of Stannic Chloride on Phenylhydrazine. Jitendba 
N. Rakshit (/. Proe. Asiatic Soc^ Bengal , 1913,9,131—135, Reprint).— 
Pure stannic chloride reacts very vigorously with phenylhydrazine, 
yielding benzene and nitrogen, whilst phenylhydrazine hydrochloride 
may be isolated from the product by dissolving it in water, precipi¬ 
tating the tin as the sulphide, and concentrating. A quantitative 
study of the reaction has shown that two molecules of the base give 
rise to one molecule of benzene, one of phenylhydrazine hydrochloride, 
and one of nitrogen. The equation: 

2NHPb:NH 2 + SnCl 4 - C 6 H 6 + N 2 + SnCI 2 + NHPh:NH 2 ,2HCl 
agrees with these results, but introduces the anomaly that phenyl¬ 
hydrazine forms a dihydrochloride. Such an easily decomposable com¬ 
pound would be;analogous to the dihydrofluoride described by Thieme 
(A., 1893,J r : 155), and since no double salt of the base with a chloride 
of tin could be detected, its existence must be taken for granted. 
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The question whether the benzene is formed through the inter¬ 
vention of benzenediazonium chloride remains to be proved. 

J. 0. W. 


Mutual Replacement of Ammonia and Amines in Carbon 
Compounds, N, Conev and Pavel Iv. Petbenko-Krittsohe nko 
(J. Russ. Phys. Chem, Soe., 1913, 45,1092—1098).—In order to throw 
light on the results obtained by Sehottle and Petrenko-Krittschenko 
(A, 1911, i, 1020 ; 1912, i, 128; this vol., i, 48), the authors have 
investigated the action of ammonia and amines on acetylphenylmethyl- 
pyridonone (compare von Pechmannand Neger, A., 1893, i, 398), which 
differs from benzoyldehydracetic acid in that the two phenyl side- 
groups are replaced by methyl groups. The substituents have such a 
considerable influence on the course of the reaction that the latter is of 
an entirely different character from that previously observed. The 
ring is here found to exhibit great stability, substitution of oxygen 
and mutual replacement of ammonia and amines taking place only in 
the side-chains. Further, heating of acetylphenylmethylpyridonone 
with hydrochloric acid results in the separation, not of aniline, but of 
acetic acid. 

The action of ammonia on 5-acetyl-l-phenyl-2-methylpyridonone 
gives a quantitative yield of the compound , 

OMe <^CO> C:CMe ' NH s' 

m, p. 247—248°. Similarly, the action of methylamine gives the 

compound , 0Me^.p h .^J>0:0Me*NHMe, in colourless, thin needles, 

m. p. 183°, and that of aniline the compound , C 12 H 9 0 2 NCMe • NHPh, 
m. p. 154—155°. 

When these derivatives are subjected to suitable conditions, the 
methylamine or aniline residue may be replaced by the amino-group, 
the latter by the methylamine or aniline residue, or the aniline by the 
methylamine group. 

l-Pheayl-Zwethylpjridonone, NPh<^^|^]!>CO, obtained by heat¬ 
ing the acetyl compound with excess of concentrated hydrochloric acid 
in a sealed tube at 150°, forms transparent, lustrous plates, m. p. 

270—271°, and yields an acetyl derivative, NPh^Q^llQ^^O'OAc, 

which crystallises in needles, m. p. 146—147°, and is isomeric with 
von Pechmann and Neger’s compound (vide supra). With benzaldehyde, 
it yields 1 ^Jimyl-S-benzyldew^-methylpyridonone, 

m. p. 808—309°, which has the normal molecular weight in freezing 
phenol. T. H. P. 

Synthesis of Aminoaoetyl - 8 • methozyqulnoline. Sigmund 
Fbankzl and Oskae Gbaueb (Her., 1913, 46, 2551—2554).—After 
several fruitless attempts to prepare substances which should constitu- 
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tionally resemble adrenaline, the authors have obtained the above 
substance. 

8-Methoxyquinoline was prepared by the method of Bedall and 
FUcher (A., 1882, 412) improved by the replacement of ether by 
benzene for the purpose of extraction; the base, needles, b. p. 
172°/24 mm., gives a platinichloride, and a picrate, decomp, at 143°. 
When treated in light petroleum with chloroacetyl chloride and 
aluminium chloride, the methoxyquinoline is slowly converted into 
chloroacetyl-S-methoxyquinolme, a volatile, colourless solid, m. p. 58°, 
b. p. 152°/22 mm., which powerfully attacks the skin and eyes. 
Although the action of ammonia on this substance caused resinifica- 
tion, a mixture with potassium phthalimide in a sealed tube at 
160—170° gave rise to phthaUmmoacetylS-methoxyquinoline, a colour¬ 
less solid, m. p. 219°, which by hydrolysis with concentrated hydro¬ 
chloric acid in a sealed tube was converted into aminoacetyl-8-methoxy- 
quinoline hydrochloride , OMe'CgHgN'CO'OEIg’NHoJJ HOI, m. p. 
198° (decomp.). D. F. T. 


Reactivity of the Methyl Group in 3 -Amino-2-methylqutno- 
line. Otto Stabr and Felix Hoffmann (Ber. t 1913,46,2697—2703). 
—Unsuccessful attempts have been made to involve the methyl group 
of 2-methy 1-3-ami noquinoline in condensations with formaldehyde 
or carbonyl chloride. Further, ring formation is not observed when 
3-amino-2-metbylquinolme is diazotised, nor could it be brought about 
by the elimination of water from 3-acetylamino-2-methylquinoline, 
although, in the latter case, the basicity of the amino-group is 
weakened by introduction of the acetyl radicle. 

When a solution of 3-amino-2-mefchylquinoline in hydrochloric 
acid is warmed with formaldehyde, a salt separates from which 
vv >v sodium hydroxide liberates the base (annexed 


{ y ^NIOHg formula), m. p. 204—205°. The hydrochloride, 
t Jv Jl!de yellow, prismatic needles, m. p. 210—211°, and the 

platiniohloride f yellow needles, m. p. 234—235°, 
were analysed. Boiling aqueous hydrochloric acid 
slowly decomposes the base into aminoquinaldine and formaldehyde. 

i>t-2-»M^^^rioKwecar6umide, C 21 H 18 ON 4 , m. p. 278°, is obtained 
when a solution of 3~amino»2~methylquinoline in dry toluene is left 
in contact with a solution of carbouyl chloride in the same solvent 


during two days and the product decomposed with 2 ^sodium 
hydroxide. The hydrochloride , C 21 H 18 0N 4 ,2HC1, pale yellow needles, 
has m. p. 232—233°. 

When a diazotised solution of 3-amino-2-methylquinoline is neutra¬ 


lised with sodium hydrogen carbonate 'and the precipitate dissolved in 
ether, a red, crystalline powder is obtained (after removal of the solvent), 
which has m. p. 105—115°, from which a definite substance could 


not be isolated, A solution of aniline hydrochloride, however, yields 
nethylguinolinediazoamhiobenzene, yellow crystals, m. p, 158°, when 
added to a diazotised solution of 3-amino-2-methylquinolihe hydro¬ 


chloride in the presence of sodium acetate. The corresponding amino • 
ojso-compound, reddish-yellow crystals, m. p. 98—99°, is readily 
obtained by the usual methods. H, W. 
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Constitution of the Blood and Bile Pigments. II. Hans 
Fischer and Erich BartholomIus {Z&itsch. physiol. Ghem. } 1913, 87, 
255—269. Compare this vol., i, 209).—Further examples of the 
coupling of pyrrole nuclei in the 2-position to a carbon atom are 
described. 

Equimolecular quantities of ethyl 2 :5-dimethylpyra>le-3-carboxylate 
and ethyl 2 :4-dimetbylpyrrole-3-carboxylate coqple with formaldehyde 
to form ethyl 2:5:2': ±'-tetramethyldipyrrylmetfiane-$ : i-dicarboxylate^ 

9Me^,Et) >0<CH -. 0< NHJM8)^^ This forma faintly yellow 

crystals, m. p, 178—179°. From acetone, it crystallises in long, 
colourless needles. 

Ethyl 2:5': 2': 6-UtrarMthyldipyri'ylmethane- 3 : S'-dicarboxylate, 
formed in a similar manner, separates as a colourless, crystalline 
powder, m. p. 231—232°, after previously sintering. 

Ethyl 5-acetyl-% : 4:2': i f ’t6traTmthyldipyivylmeth<me-Z f -cw'boxylate 
crystallises in colourless needles in fan-like aggregates, m. p. 188—189°. 

Ethyl B-acetyl’2 :4:2': ^-tetrameihyldipyrryhnethane-d'-carboxylate, 
crystallises in yellow prisms belonging to the rhombic system, 
m. p. 231—232°. 

Ethyl 3: %-diacetyl-2 : 4 : 2': i'-tetrametkyl-aa-dipyrryhifoane, 

/->CMe-C-COMeN 

obtained on condensing acetyl dimethyl pyrrole with acetaldehyde, 
crystallises in colourless, rectangular platelets, m. p. 251—252°. 

Ethyl 2:4:2': V-tetramethyl-aa-dipyrrylethane-S : S'-dicar boxylate 
separates in well formed, colourless crystals, m. p. 171—172°. 

Ethyl %-aceiyl 2:4:2': i'-tetramethyl-aa-dlpyrryletha'iie-^-carboxylate, 
crystallises in hexagonal tablets, m. p. 202—203°, but giving a clear 
flux only at 209°. 

5 : &-Diacetyl-2 :4 :2': i’-tetramethyl-aa-dipyrrylpropylene, 

oh,:oh-oh(o<^“';^ c )„ 

formed on condensing acetyldimethylpyrrole with an alcoholic solution 
of acraldehyde, was obtained as a yellow, microcrystalline powder. 

, 5-Bromo-5-ac8tyl-2 : i-dimethylpyrroUy obtained on 

brominating acetyldimethylpyrrole in acetic acid, crystallises in faintly 
yellow prisms, m. p. 165—166° (decomp.). 

Pyrroles couple with diazo-compounds more easily in the 2- than in 
the 3-position. Accordingly, in a mixture of 2 :4-dimiJiyl pyrrole and 
2:4-dimethyl-5-ethy3pyrrole on the cautious addition of diazobenzene- 
sulphonic acid the former is completely precipitated. On adding more 
of the diazo-compound to the filtrate, the latter (3-position free) is also 
completely precipitated as azo-dye. E. F, A. 


New Class of Quinoline Dyes. Ill, Emil Besthorn (Ser 
1913,46, 2762—2770).—The dye, C 19 H 12 ON s , obtained by the methods 
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previously described (Besthorn and Ibele, A., 1904, i, 527; 1905, 
* j, 612), probably has the annexed con- 

Cjjj constitution ; it is certainly not 2 :2'-di- 

quinolyl ketone (Gebhard, A., 1909, ii,284), 

: / since its properties are quite different from 

JO -N those of 2-quinolyl phenyl ketone (A., 

N— 190a « *» 681 )- 

I || I The asymmetric structure of the dye is 

proved as follows. ‘ If the dye is 2 :2'-di- 
quinolyl ketone, it is evident that the sub¬ 
stances produced from quinaldinyl chloride and 4-phenylquinoline and 


from 4-phenylquinaldinyl chloride and quinoline must in each case be 
be 4-phenyl-2:2'-diquinolyl ketone. Actually, the two products are 
different. 4 -Phmylquinaldinyl chloride , m, p. 116°, and quinoline in 
benzene at the ordinary temperature yield a substance, C 25 H iaON 8 , 
m. p. above 240°, brownish-red crystals, which is converted into 
carbostyril and 4-phenylquinaldinic acid by concentrated sulphuric 
acid at 70—75°. The substance , C g5 H 10 ON 2 , produced from quin¬ 
aldinyl chloride and 4-phenylquinoline has m. p. above 240°, forms 
brownish-red crystals, and yields quinaldinic acid and 4-phenylcarbo- 
styril by treatment with concentrated sulphuric acid at 70°. 

In a similar manner, quiDaldinyl chloride and ethyl cinchoninate 


in benzene yield a sttisiawce, ^^ Hf ^ #C0- ^ #0 °^>0-C0 2 Et, m. p. 

238°, brownish-red needles with a green reflex, which resembles other 
dyes of the same type in forming strongly fluorescent solutions. 

These quinoline dyes are more sensitive to sunlight than any other 
class of organic dyes ; a change, however, only occurs in the presence 
of oxygen. Under such conditions in benzene, the preceding dye is 
rapidly decolorised, ethyl 2-hydroxycinchoninate being formed, whilst 
the dye from quinaldinyl chloride and 4-phenylquinoline yields 
4-phenylcarbostyril ; products corresponding with the other halves of 
the two molecules cannot be isolated. C. S. 


Hydantoins, XXV. The Preparation of Hydantoin from 
Hippuric Acid, Treat B. Johnson and Bobebt Bjbsngis (/. Amer. 
Ctom. Spc 1913, 35, 1605—1606),—When a specimen of hydantoin 
is required urgently and potassium cyanate is not available, the 
following method is convenient. 

Hippuric acid (or, indeed, any a-acylamino-acid) is first converted 
into 3-benzoyl-2-thiiohydant»oin, which is possible with excellent yields 
(Johnson and Nficolet, A., 1912, i, 53). This substance is then 
desulphurised by digesting with an aqueous solution of chloroacetic 
acid when hydrolysis concurrently occurs, the products therefore being 
benzoio acid and hydantoin. D. 3L T. 

Hydantoina. XXVI. Syntheses of 4-Hydroxy-3-methoxy- 
phenylalanine and 3 ; 4-Dimethoxyphenylalanine. Treat B. 
Johnson and Bobert Bengis (/. Amer. Chem. Soc.> 1913, 35, 
1606—4617).—Vanillin condenses with hydantoin when heated 
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together with anhydrous sodium acetate in acetic acid, the product 
being kphyffo'oxy-m-methoxybenzylidenehydantoin, 

^oichwmo-oh, 

a granular solid, m. p. 264—265°; this was reduced by tin and an 
alcoholic solution of hydrogen chloride with formation of 4-p hydroxy- 
m-mcthoxyhenzylhydantoin^ prisms, m. p. 194—198°. 

The condensation product of vanillin with 2*thiohydantoin, obtain¬ 
able under similar conditions to the above, was 2-thw-i-^hydroxy- 
m^me&hoxybmzylidmekydantoin^ yellow needles, m. p. 232—233°, which 
gives a blood-red solution in concentrated sulphuric acid and a yellow 
one in aqueous sodium hydroxide solution. When digested with an 
aqueous solution of chloroacetic acid, it undergoes desulphurisation to 
the aboye 4-j5-hydroxy-m-methoxybenzylidenehydahtoin, and on reduc¬ 
tion in aqueous suspension by sodium amalgam bet&mes converted into 
4-hydroxyS-metkoxybenzylthiohydantoic ac^ } "-V' :Vl : 

0H-0 6 H 5 (0Me)*dH 2 -CH(C0 2 H)-NH^GS^H 2 , 
yellow prisms from aqueous solution, m. p. 181—182° (decomp*). 
Reduction of the thiomethoxyhydroxybenzylidenehydantoin by tin or 
by stannous chloride in each case with an alcoholic solution of hydrogen 
chloride gave the 4-jo-hydr oxy-ra-methoxybenzy 1 hydantoiq. described 
above. The last-named substance when submitted to the action of 
boiling barium hydroxide solution for many hours evolves ammonia 
and k-hydroxy-Z-mttfioxyphenylalanine, 

0H'0 6 H 3 (0Me)*0H 3 *CH{NH 2 )'C0 2 H, 
prisms (with 1H 2 0/, m. p. 255—256° (decomp.), is simultaneously 
produced. 

Yeratraldehyde condenses with 2-thiohydantoin, under the 
conditions described above, with formation of 2-thio- 4-m y-dimeth - 
oxybmzylidemhydantoin , prisms, m, p. 229—230°, which can be reduced 
in suspension in water by sodium amalgam to 2-thio^w$-dimeihoxy- 
b&nzylhydantoin, crystals with 1H 2 0, m. p. 102—103°. When de¬ 
sulphurised by aqueous chloroacetic acid, this gives rise to 4 
oxybenzylhydantoin , a viscous syrup, from which 3: 4rdimothoxyphenyl¬ 
alanine, hair-like crystals, m. p. 249—250° (decomp.), can be obtained 
by digestion with barium hydroxide solution. 

When 4-^-hydroxy-m-methoxybeDzylidenehydantoin is treated with 
alcoholic potassium hydroxide and methyl iodide, methylation occurs 
with production of 1 ’methybi-m^dwuthoxybenzylideMhydmioin, pris¬ 
matic crystals, m. p. 218°, together with some 1: S-dimethylA-mp-di- 
metkoxybenssylideneJiydantoin, distorted prisms, m. p. 122—124°, which 
gives a bright red solution in sulphuric acid. ?' D. F. T. : 

£-NaphthaIaninehydantoic Acid. Wilhelm T(5bk (Bioshem. 
Zeiteck, 1913, 55, 477—480).—Kikkoji (Abstr., 1911, ii, 909) has 
obtained from the urine, after administration of /3-naphthalanine to 
a dog, a substance to which the formula C 15 H 16 0 8 N 2 was assigned. As 
it is known that amino-acids on evaporation in urine react with the 
urea to yield uraminic acids, it is conceivable that the above-mentioned 
substance is a derivative of this character formed from unchanged 
jg-naphthalanine. By the action of urea on ^3-naphthalanine in the 
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presence of barium hydroxide, a /3-naphthalaninehydantoic acid, 
0 14 IIi 4 0 8 N, could be obtained with m, p. 194—195°. Kikkoji’s 
substance melted at 190°, so that the identity of the two products 
cannot yet be regarded as proved, especially as Kikkoji’s analyses are 
not in strict accordance with those of the synthetic substance. 

S. B. S. 

Preparation of a Mercury Derivative of the Pyrazolone 
Series. Leon Givaudan and Emil Scheitlin (D.B.-P. 261081 
and 261082).—When 300 parts of 4-sulphamo-l-phenyl-2 : 3-di- 
methyl-5-pyrazolone(A., 1908, i, 688) are gently warmed with freshly 
prepared mercuric oxide (from 270 parts of mercuric chloride) in 
10,000 parts of water, it furnishes a colourless, crystalline compound , 
1 or II (the latter being considered most probable); it contains 
OMe CMe 

jme/'V'NH-SO.Hg NMe/%C-N(BO s H)-HgOH 

NPhl-lOO NPhl-!0O 

(I.) (II.) 

41% of mercury, and, when treated with dilute alkalis, part of the 
mercury separates in the mercurous condition, leaving a compound 
in solution containing 24% of mercury. 

II. States that by altering the proportions of reacting material in 
the foregoing preparation, a compound, a greenish-white powder 
containing 67—68% Hg, is obtained, by treatment with sodium hydr¬ 
oxide. part of the mercury is eliminated, and the solution furnishes 
the previously described compound containing 24% of mercury. 

F. M.G.M. 

Antipyrine and Ammonia Compounds of Some Nitrates of 
the Bare Earths. Adalbert Kolb (Zeitsch. anorg . Chem,, 1913, 83, 
143—148. Compare A., 1909, i, 16),— Zirconium nitrate antipyrine , 
Zr(NO g ) 4 ,6C 11 H ls ON s , prepared in nitric acid solution, forms colourless 
tablets, m. p. 217—218° (decomp.), readily soluble in water. Thorium 
nitrate antipyrine, 2Th(N0 3 ) 4 ,5C u H 12 0N 2 , readily forms supersaturated 
solutions and has m. p, 168—169°. The lanthanum, cerous , and sam¬ 
arium compounds contain 3 mols. of antipyrine, and have m. p.’s 
161—162®, 165°, and 1177—178° respectively. Erbium nitrate 
antipyrine> Er(N0 3 ) 3 ,40 n H 12 0N 2 * forms pink tablets, and has m. p, 
,175-r-176°, whilst the yttrium compound is colourless and has m. p. 
176—177® 

Thorium nitrate combines with ammonia, forming compounds, 
Th(N0 8 ) 4 ,2H 2 0,3NH 3 and 2Th(N0 8 ) 4 ,3H 2 0,7NH 8 . An anhydrous 
salt, formed with the development of much heat, proves to be basic, 
ThN0 8 (0H) 3 . Zirconium also forms a crystalline basic compound, 
Zr0(N0 8 ) a ,2H 2 0,2NH 3 . C. H. D. 

Benzylated Pyrazole Derivatives and a Peculiar Case of 
Autoalkylation. Paul Jacobson and H, Jost (Annalen, 1913, 400, 
195—219);—By boiling with about 16% alcoholic potassium hydroxide 
for one hour, l-phenyl-2-benzyl-3-mebhyl-5-pyrazolone decompofes and 
yields ammonia, 30% of acetoacefcanilide, and about 25% of a substance, 
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0 24 H 22 ON 2 , in. p. 152°, colourless leaflets, which proves to be 1 yhmyl- 
2 :4 -dibenzyl Z-methyl-5-pyrazolone. The explanation of this curious 
example of autobenzylation is very probably as follows. The pyrazole 
nucleus of one molecule of the phenylbenzylmethylpyrazolone is 
ruptured by the alkali, with the formation of the , phenylbenzyl- 
hydrazide of acetoacetic acid, OHgPh'NH’NPh-OO’OHIOMe'OH. 
Since the union of the benzyl group and the nitrogen atom in 
benzylated hydrazines is easily loosed, the hydrazide benzylates a 
second molecule of phenylbenzylmethylpyrazolone forming the substance, 
m. p. 152°, being itself converted into acetoacetanilide, an atom of 
nitrogen appearing ultimately as ammonia. 

The proofs of the constitution of 1 phenyl-2 : 4-dibenzyl-3~metbyV5- 
pyrazolone are the following. In accordance with Knorr’s experience 
of 1 :2-disubstituted pyrazolones, it reacts with alkyl iodides to form 

if-alkyliodides, CB^Ph-N . qjj wil ich decomposed by 

fusion or by aqueous alkalis into the original compound and alkyl 
iodide. The i p-methiodide, C 25 H 25 ON 2 I, decomp. 234°, pale yellow 
prisms, prepared at 100°, and the \p-etkiodide, C 2g H 2r ON 2 I, m. p. about 
258—260° (decomp.), yellow, crystalline powder, prepared st 120°, are 
described. The former behaves abnormally with aqueous alcoholic 
potassium hydroxide in forming, not the original phenyldibenzyl- 
methylpyrazolone, but a substance, m. p. 149°, colourless needles 
(picrate, m. p. 176°), the composition of which has not been determined. 
By heating with 10% sulphuric acid at 130°, 1 -phenyl-2; 4-dibenzyl-3- 
methyl-5-pyrazolone is decomposed into ammonia, aniline, benzoic aeid, 
and benzylacetone. The authors show that s-phenylbenzylhydrazine 
by similar treatment at 135—140° yields ammonia, aniline, benzalde- 
hyde, and benzoic acid. 

In preparing the compound by the benzylation of 1 -phenyl-3-methyl- 
5-pyrazolone, Stolz did not definitely prove the constitution of 1-phenyl- 
2-benzyl-3-methyl-5-pyrazolone. The authors have now, done so, in 
consequence of the curious behaviour of the substance recorded above. 
It is converted into benzyl chloride and 5chloro-l-phenyl-3-metbyl- 
pyrazole by phosphoryl chloride at 140—150°. By heating in toluene 
with sodium in an atmosphere of carbon dioxide and subsequent 
treatment with ice and heatiDg with dilute sulphuric add, it yields 
aniline and benzylamiae. CVS. 


Derivatives of Pyridazine and of Pyrrole. G. Karl AlmotrOh 
{Anna&en, 1913, 400, 131—146).—With the exceptions of 4; 5-di- 
phenylpyridazine and 1: 3 :4-triphenylpyrrole, all the unknown 
diphenyipyridazines and tripbenylpyrroles have been prepared. 

3: S-ZHphenylpyridazi^-otie, N<^l^p>OHPh, m. p. 154—I65 6 , 

long needles, prepared by warming )S-benzoyl-a-phenylpropionic acid 
and hydrazine hydrate in water, reacts with bromine in boiling glacial 
acetic add to form ft-hydrozy-Z : 5-diphenylpyridazine 0 ?e B-igOKg, 
m. p. 183*-184°, small needles. The latter is soluble in sodium hydr¬ 
oxide, and is converted by boiling phosphoryl chloride into Z-chloro- 
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3 : f>-diphmylptp'ida»im i m. p. 86—88°, which is reduced to 3 : 5- 
diphenylpyridazine, in. p. 139—140° ( platinichloride , 
2C 16 H 12 N 2 ,H 2 PtCl 6 , 

yellow, crystalline powder ; piorate , in. p. 137—138°), by hydriodic 
acid, D 1*22, at 160°. 

In a similar manner, /3-benzoyl-/3-phenyl propionic acid and hydrazine 
hydrate yield 3 : ^diphertylpyridazin-Q-om, C 16 K 1 fiN 2t P« 217—218°, 
from which, by methods similar to the preceding, have been successively 
prepared §Jvydroxy-Z ; i-diphenylpyridazine, m. p. 177—178°, S-cMoro- 
3 : 4rdipheny!pyridazin6, m. p. 110—111°, and 3: i-dipfonylpyridazim, 
m. p. 106—107° ( platinichlcn'ide , 20 1B ff 12 N 2l H 2 Pt0J 6 , dark yellow, 
microscopic plates; picmte , m. p 155—156°, dark yellow, crystalline 
powder), 

£-Benzoyl-a-pheny!propionic acid and boiling aniline yield 1:2:4- 

CPhlCH 

tripfanylpyrrol-5'One, m. p. 197—198°, faintly 


yellow, quadratic prisms. The latter becomes deep green when fused, 
and almost colourless again after solidification. By treating its 
solution in acetone and aqueous sodium hydroxide with acetyl chloride 
at 0°, 5~acetoxy-l : 2 : i-triphmylpyrrole, m. p. 172—173°, almost 
colourless plates (green when fused), is obtained, whilst phosphorus tri¬ 
chloride at 110—120° converts it into 5-chloro- 1:2 : i-triphenylpyrrole, 
m. p. 145—146, Btraw-yellow needles. The latter reacts with phos¬ 
phoric and phosphoryl chlorides at 140° to form 3 : 5-dicJdoro-l : 2 : 4- 
triphenylpyrrole , m. p. 152—153°, and is converted by hydriodic acid, 
D 1*22, and amorphous phosphorus at 150—160° into 1:2: ktripkenyl- 
pyrrbfc t . m. p. 151—152°. 5-Chloro-l: 2: 4- triphenylpyrrole is 
converted by hot acetic anhydride and a few drops of concentrated 
sulphuric acid into 5-chloro-S-acetyl- 1:2: k-triphtnylpyrrole, C 24 H 18 ONGi, 
m. p, 188—189°, colourless plates, the position of the acetyl group 
being determined by the fact that the substance is converted into 
%-ckloro-Z~(tinnamoyl -1:2:4- triphemjlpyrrok, O sl H 22 ONOi, m. p. 
150—151°, by warm alcohol, benzaldehyde, and sodium hydroxide. 

^-Benzoyl-^-phenylpropionic acid and boiling aniline readily yield 
Klin gem arm's 1:2:3-triphenylpyrrol-5-one, m. p. 189°, from which 
5-chloro -1:2 :3 4ripkenylpyr>'ote y m, p. 165—166°, and 1:2: 3 -triphenyl- 
pyrrole t m. p. 176—177°, have been successively prepared. O. S. 


Phenazine. Friedrich Kehrmann and Em. Havas (Ber„ 1913, 
46, 2820).—Methyiphen&zonium chloride, bromide, and nitrate can 
readily be isolated from concentrated aqueous solutions of the 
methosulphate (compare this vol., i, 298). 0. S» 


Salts of Azine Dyes. II. Friedrich Kehrmann, Em. Havas, 
and Euata Grandmougin (Zfer,, 1913, 46, 2802—2808. Compare 
this vol., i, 908).—The present results are communicated in consequence 
of the work of Ehrlich and Benda (this vol., i, 904) and of Pummerer 
and Gassner (ibid., i, 991). 

The colour change observed when many azonium bases are converted 
into salts is not necessarily indicative of constitutive change; in many 
cases it is due simply to. a change in the auxochroxnic nature of the 
vol. civ, i. 4 o 
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amino-group during salt-formation. A number of dyes, such as apo- 
safranine, methyloposafranine, l:3-diaminophenylphenazonium bromide, 
3:7- and 3 :11-diaminophenylphenazonium chlorides, have been 
separately dissolved in alcohol and the solutions treated with regulated 
quantities of concentrated sulphuric acid ; the amount of acid required 
for the production of different colours has been measured. The most 
important deductions made by the authors are as follows. The 
number of colours, with a given substance, agrees with the number of 
basic groups present, indicating that the individual basic groups 
possess different basicities, and that salt-formation proceeds step by 
step. Extraordinarily slight basicity is exhibited by all the salt- 
forming groups in a substance with the exception of one, by which the 
normal colour is conditioned; all other coloured salts exist only in 
quite strongly acidic solutions, and are immediately hydrolysed by 
dilution. 

The influence of the position of an amino-group on the colour of the 
salts is also considered. An amino-group in the meta-position to the 
azine nitrogen is least influenced by hydrolysis. Its basic character is 
as strong as that of the amino-group in aniline, and a dye containing 
such a group forms a diacid salt even with only a slight excess of acid. 
An amino-group in position 11 (that is, in a phenyl nucleus), whether* 
free or in a salt form, has practically no auxochromic influence. Also, 
such a group plays no part in strengthening the basicatj* 3 i 11-di- 
aminophenylphenazonium chloride being in this respect similar to 
aposafranine. 0. S. 


Action of Nitrous Acid on Bthyl Anilino-oximinoacetate. 
Leopold Semfeb and Leo Lightbnstadt (Annalen, 1913, 400, 
302—332).—The substance O l0 H n O 4 N 8 , m. p. 169°, obtained by 
Jovitschitsch by the action of nitrous acid on ethyl anilino-oximino¬ 
acetate and described by him as ethyl phenyldioxatriazinecarboxylate 
(A., 1898, i, 93; 1899, i, 239; 1907, i, 98), has the composition 
<V?A N g and m. p. 181*5° when quite pure, and proves to be 
ethyl 7-nitro-l : 2 : i-beneoxadiazine-3-earboxylate, 

COgEt 


N(VC 0 Hg. 


<rr 


The yield of the substance is doubled by using 2 mols. of sodium nitrite 
instead of one (compare Jovitschitsch, loo. cit .). It forms a potassium 
derivative, C 10 H 8 O 6 N 8 K, dark red powder, and benzoyl derivative, 
c jt h is O 0 N 8i m. p. 165°, colourless crystals. Although ethyl oxanilate 
is obtained aB a by-product in the formation of ethyl nitrobenzoxa- 
diazineearboxylate, an intermediate product cannot be isolated; the 
same substance is also obtained, more slowly, by the action of nitric 
acid on ethyl anilino-oximinoacetate in glacial acetic acid. 

By precipitating ethyl nitrobenzoxadiazinecarboxylate from acetone 
by water and treating the finely divided suspension with 0*2i\r-sodium 
hydroxide at 0°, an orange-yellow mass of the extremely unstable 
7-nitro-l : 2 : i-benzomadiazine-B^carboxylie arid) 


NOg-OgHgC, 


.NH* 


C*C0 2 H 
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is obtained which can only be examined in the moist state. It 
decomposes at 118°, yielding nitrobenzoxadiazine, and regenerates the 
ester by treiting its silver salt with ethyl iodide. 7-^ro-l: 2 :4- 
benzoxadiazine, C 7 H 5 0 3 N SJ m. p. 240° (J ovitschitsch's phenyldioxatriazine, 
0 7 H 7 0 3 N s ),is obtained from ethyl nitrobenzoxadiazinecarboxylate under 
the latter's conditions, except that 0-2 ^-sodium hydroxide is employed; 
the hydrochloride , C 7 H 5 O s lSr 8 ,HGl, m. p. above 300°, is a moderately 
stable, white substance. 

By boiling for forty minutes with O^iV-sodium hydroxide (3 mols.), 
ethyl nitrobenzoxadiazinecarboxylate or nitrobenzoxadiazine is con¬ 
verted into 4i-nitro-2-hydroxyphmylcarbamide , 

N0 2 ;0 6 H 8 (OH)-NH-00*NH 2 , 

m. p. 203° (Jovitschitseh’s phenyldihydroxydihydrodioxatriazine, 
C 7 H 9 (XN 3 [A., 1907, i, 98]), which develops an olive-green coloration 
with alcoholic ferric chloride, yields 5-nitro-2-aminophenoi and 4-nitro- 
catechol by prolonged boiling with 10% sodium hydroxide, and is 
converted at 210° into ammonia and nitrobenzoxazolone (nitrocarbonyl- 
o-aminophenyl), m, p. 241° (St. v. Cholmicky, A., 1891, 52). The 
preceding transformations suffice to establish the constitution of 
4-nitro-2-hydroxypheDyIcarbamide. The position of the nitro-group in 
ethyl 7-nitro-l: 2:4-benzoxadiazine-3-carboxylate is proved by the 
reduction of the ester to 2: B-diaminophsnol by boiling alcohol and 
stannous chloride. 

The course of the reaction whereby ethyl anilino-oximinoacetate is 
converted into ethyl 7-nitro-l : 2 : 4-benz6xadiazine-3-earboxylate by 
nitrous acid is readily explained in the light of Stoermer’s researches 
on the simultaneous nitriting and oxidising action of nitrous acid on 
methylaniline and diphenylamine (A., 1899, i, 42). The nitrous acid 

0 attacks the aniline group and forms a 

NH“C*C0 2 Et substance (annexed formula), which, like 
NO 3 n*OH other such dinitro-com pounds, loses 

2 * nitrous acid with the production of the 

nitrobenzoxadiazinecarboxylate. 

[Reactions similar to that exhibited by ethyl anilino-oximinoacetate 
and nitrous acid are also shown by substances containing the group 
NHPh*C(HNOH)* attached to *COPh or •CONHg. Thus the action of 
nitrous acid (2 mols.) on anilino-oximinoacetophenone yields 7-mtro- 

NB>C£z 

S-benzoyl-l : 2: 4-benzoxadiazine, N0 2 *C 6 H 3 <^_ii , m. p. 178° 


(decomp.), scarlet needles, which forms a bluish-red solution in alkalis, 
the solution losing the benzoyl group by long keeping, and yielding 
7-nitro-l: 2 :4-benzoxadiazine. AnUmo-cmiminoacetamide, 
NHPh-C(:NOH)-CO’NH 2l 

decomp. 192°, colourless needles, prepared from concentrated aqueous 
ammonia and ethereal ethyl anilino-oximinoacetate, reacts with nitrous 
acid (2 mols.) to form chiefly phenyloxamide; a by-product, however, 
is 7-nitro-l : 2 : i-benzomdiazwie-$’Carboxylamide t 




decomp. 240°, yellow crystals, the constitution of which follows from 


4 o 2 
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the identity of the substance with the amide produced by the action 
of ammonia on ethyl 7-nitro-l: 2 :4-benzoxadiazine-3-carboxylate. 

The action of nitrous acid (2 mols.) on oxiwinobenzanilide proceeds 
similarly and yet somewhat differently. Very little benzanilide is 
produced, the chief product being a substance, 0 18 H 8 0 8 N 2 , m. p. 
177—179°, which is very probably 5-nitro-l-phenylbenzoxazoie (Fischer, 
A., 1906, i, 539); however, a small amount of a benzoxadiazine 
derivative is probably also formed, because the reaction product 
develops a deep violet-red coloration with alkalis. 0. S. 


Preparation of Alkali Soluble Derivatives of Piaselenols 
Felix Heinemann (D.R-P. 261412).— 


SO s H 


Benz'iaoselenodiazole, prepared by the action of selenous acid on 
o-phenylenediamine, is insoluble in water and alkalis, and the following 
compounds have been prepared with a view to eliminate this 
drawback. 

S-Eydroxybenzteoselenodiazole, C 6 H 4 ON 2 Se, yellowish-brown needles, 
is obtained when an aqueous solution of 3 :4-diaminophenol hydro¬ 
chloride is treated with sodium hydrogen selenite (1 mol.); it sinters 
and reddens at 200°, and has m. p. 209° (decomp.). 

Benzi& 08 elenodiazols- 2 -carboxylic add , C 7 H 4 0 2 N 2 Se, m. p. 222—223°, 
a crystalline, rose-coloured powder, is prepared in a similar manner 
from 2 :3-diaminobenzoic acid. 

Bmziso&elenodiazoleA-carboxylic add „ is a 
colourless, crystalline powder with indefinite 
m. p., darkening at 260°, and decomposing 
violently at 290°. 

When Z-$-ntiro- 0 ‘ 8 vlphobenzeneazotolylene- 
2 : S-diamine-i-szdphonic acid is reduced it yields 
2:3; fidriaminotoluene-l-sulphonic acid, and this on treatment with 
sodium hydrogen ^selenite gives rise to i-aviino-S-inethylbenzi&o- 

seltnodiazole-Q-sulphonic acid (formula I) ; 
whilst naphthylene-1 : 2-diamine-5 : 7-di- 
sulphonic acid (A., 1906, i, 713) furnishes 
naphthai&oselenodiazole-d : 7 -disnlphonic add 
(formula IT), which is isolated as its 
crystalline barium salt by the addition 
of barium chloride to the reaction mixture. F. M. G. M. 


■Se 


NHsQ -^ 1 

(I.) CH a 


so 3 b/V\-I >s 

(II.) 


Bosinduline Isomerides, Noe, 16 and 17. Friedrich Kehrmann 
and Marcelibn Cordons (,Ber ., 1913, 46, 2974—2979. Compare 
Abstr., 1899, i, 79).~The condensation of 3-acetylaminb-l: 2-naphtha- 
quinone withphenyl-o-phenylenediamine has now been improved and 
much better yields of the two tsorosindulines obtained. The methods 
of preparation and separation of salts of the two acetyl compounds 
first formed are described. 


lO^Ai^tylamdnop^iertylkonaphthaphenazonium chloride, 

. eHl< N=e(NHAc)^ CH ’ 

the form in which the substance is isolated, forms crystalline grains, 
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with a metallic lustre, is almost black, but yields a reddish-brown 
solution in water, and in alcohol a solution which is olive-green 
in thin layers and purplish-violet in thick layers. The platiniohloride 
forms brownish-black crystals, and the nitrate, dark brown needles. 
The salts dissolve in sulphuric acid to form, a violet solution, which, 
after heating and dilution with water, yields 10 -aminophenylisonaphtha- 
phenazine (iso rosinduline, No. 16); the nitrate of this forms small, 
olive-green needles; the platiniohloride is an olive-green, crystalline 
precipitate. 

ft-Acetylaminophenylisonaphthazonium nitrate , the form in which this 
substance is isolated, is an orange-red, crystalline powder; the platini¬ 
chloride is a brick-red, crystalline precipitate, and the chloride crystal¬ 
lises from water in long, brick-red needles on salting-out with sodium 
chloride. All attempts to eliminate the acetyl group led to further 
decomposition of the substance. T. A. H. 


Constitution of Safiranine. Em. Havas and E. Bernhard (Ber., 
1913, 46, 2723—2727).—According to Barbier and Sisley (A., 1908, i, 
225), phenosafranine is not a single chemical individual, but consists of 
a mixture of mdosafranine (I.) and aminoaposafranine (II.), com¬ 
mercial phenosafranine containing 85% of the latter compound. 


fV 

I J-NTI 


/Vik/N 

(ii.) 


•nci(c 8 h 4 -nha<j): 


A compound of the constitution (II.) has now been prepared by the 
successive removal of one amino-group and the acetyl group from Ris’s 
^-acetylaminosafranine (IIF.) (A., 1895, i, 148). It possesses the 
properties of an aposafranine, and, therefore, cannot form the main 
constituent of commercial phenosafranine. 

Taken in conjunction with the work of Hewitt, Newman and 
Winmill (T., 1909, 95, 577), the present results conclusively prove 
that phenosafranine is a single chemical individual and has the con¬ 
stitution represented in (I.). 

The substances isolated by Barbier and Sisley are either hydrates or 
homologues, such as occur even in the purest commercial pheno¬ 
safranine. 


Acetylaminosafranine (III) is best prepared by the oxidation of 
di-p-aminodiphenyl amine sulphate and acetyl-p-phenylenediamine by 
sodium dichromate in the presence of hydrochloric acid. It may also 
be obtained by oxidising a mixture of jp-phenylenediamine, aniline and 
acetyl-p-phenylenediamine. In its appearance, tinctorial properties 
and absorption spectrum, it very closely resembles phenosafranine. 

Aminosafranine is obtained in the form of its mlphate by boiling the 
preceding acetyl derivative with 10% sulphuric acid; the platinichloride, 
O 8 -H S2 N 10 PtOJ 6J was analysed. 

When treated with hydrochloric acid and sodium nitrite in alcoholic 
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solution, acetylaminosafranine is converted into amino^osqfranirie (II), 
which forms a platinichloride , O 36 H 80 N 8 PfcCl 6 , and is very similar to 
‘ ‘ F. B* 


The Degradation of Uric Acid by Hydrogen Peroxide and 
an Iron Salt. ELohshi Ohta (Biochem, Zeitsch., 1913, 54, 439—445). 
—By the treatment of uric acid with a boiling 30% solution of 
hydrogen peroxide in the presence of a ferric salt until all the uric 
acid was dissolved, the following products could be isolated. A 
crystalline substance, C B H 6 0 8 N 4 , which separated on cooling, with 
m. p. 235°, which is apparently carbonyldicarbamide ; a second crystal¬ 
line substance separated from the mother liquors, which was not 
obtained pure and could not be identified. In addition, the following 
oxidation products were found : carbamide, oxalic acid and ammonia. 

S. B. S. 


Action of Aniline on Halogenated Phtbaleins. Vassili V, 
Scharvih (J. Ruas. Phy $. Chem. Soc 1913, 45, 885—890)—The 
fact that anthraquinone derivatives containing hydroxyls, halogens, 
sodium or sulpbo-groups in the a-positions are converted by the action 
of ammonia or primary amines into aminoantbraquinones which con¬ 
tain amino- or substituted amino-groups and act as stable violet-bluo, 

blue or greenish-blue colouring matters, 
has led the author to apply this reaction 
to halogenated phthaleina. 

Treatment of eosin with excess of 
freBhly-distilled aniline in a sealed tube 
at 180—200° yields the liexaanilino- 
fluoran (annexed formula), which forms 
a deep, violet-blue, amorphous powder 
and yields a bluish-violet alcoholic solu¬ 
tion and a pure blue solution in acetic acid. It has no acidic properties, 
but is faintly basic in character, giving with acids blue salts which 
exist only in presence of a large excess of acid, and are completely 
hydolysed on dilution with water. In dilute alcoholic solution it 
is readily decolorised by hyposulphite, but gradually resumes its 
original colour in contact with air. 

In a similar manner, tetrabromophenolphthalein and aniline yield 


NHPh O NHPh 

Ph 

NHPh^ L 1 ^NEPh 
' O 

c 0 h 4 4ck> 


NHPh 

NHPh/N 


NHPh 


NHPh 


NPh 


i . A NHPh 

NHPhii—O-l JNHPh 

o^c 0 h 4 


or 


NHPh 

NHPh! 



INPh 
iNBPh 9 


which is almost identical in colour and properties with the product 
obtained from eosin. This compound is accompanied by a bromo- 
derivative containing 4’16% of bromine, whichwould indicate a more 
complex molecule than that given above, siDce one bromine atom 
remaining in the molecule would correspond with 9*74% of bromine. 
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An analogous colouring matter was obtained by the action of aniline 
on chlorinated eosin containing halogen in the third benzene nucleus. 

All the above compounds act as substantive colouring matters, and 
dye silk and wool violet-blue in an acid bath. The absence of the 
connecting oxygen atom between the two benzene nuclei of the substi¬ 
tuted bexa-anilinophfchalophenone renders the latter a somewhat less 
fast colouring matter than the fluoran derivative. These colouring 
matters may he converted into sulpho-salts soluble in water by 
treatment at 120° with fuming sulphuric acid containing 12% of 
sulphur trioxide. T. H. P. 

Preparation of Chlorinated Products in the Anthraquinone 
Series. Chemisohe Fabrik Griesheim-Elektron (D.E.-P. 262076). 
—Chlorinated products are obtained when diazotised aminoanthra- 
quinones are treated with hypochlorites; the compound from anthra- 
quinone-2-diazonium sulphate is a pale yellow powder, decomp. 90°, 
whilst anthraquinone-2 :fi-bisdiazonium sulphate gives rise to a 
yellow powder. F. M. G. M. 

Saponification of Ethers of Hydroxyazo-compounds. G. 
Charrier and G. Pellegrini (Atti E. Accad . Sci Torino , 1913, 48, 
978—981).—These ethers can be readily saponified by acting on them 
with anhydrous aluminium chloride. When o-anisoleazo-^-naphthol 
is heated for a short time at 120—130° with four or five times its 
weight of aluminium chloride and the reaction mixture boiled with 
dilute sodium hydroxide, the sodium salt of phenol-2-azo-j8-naphthol, 
O^HjiOgNgNajiHoO, is obtained, and from it phmol-2-azo-p- 
naphtkol , m, p. 193°, can be prepared. o-Phenetoleazo-jS-naphthol 
behaves similarly. 

j»-Anisoleazo-j8-naphthol yields phmolri-azo-fi-naphthol, 

which crystallises in cantharides-green needles, m. p. 194°, and the 
same substance can be prepared similarly from p-phenetoleazo-/?- 
naphthol. R. V. S. 

o-Aminoazobenaene. II. Felix H. Witt (Ber>, 1913, 46, 
2557—2559. Compare A., 1912, i, 921).—As mentioned in the earlier 
paper, the researches of Gattermann and Wichxnann (A., 1888, 829) 
indicate that the rearrangement of diazoaminobenzene must give rise 
to some o-arainoazobenzene besides the para-isomeride, because phenyl- 
azoiminobenzene, a dehydration product of the former, is present in the 
reaction product. 

By maintaining the temperature below 40° during the rearrange¬ 
ment, the subsequent dehydration is checked, and up to 4% of the 
ortho-isomeride is found in the product and can be separated by 
recrystallisation of the mixture from benzene, in which the ortho¬ 
compound is much more soluble. 

In common with other o-ammoazo-eompounds (Goldschmidt and 
Rosell, A.) 189Q, 616; Goldschmidt and Poltzer, A., 1891, 839; 
Noelting and Wegelin, A., 1897, i, 155), o-aminoazobenzene condenses 
with aldehydes producing triazine compounds; thus when warmed with 
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formaldehyde in solution in acetic acid to which a little concentrated 
hydrochloric acid has been added, it gives 2'phmyl«2 : 3 -dihydro-l : 2 : 4- 

triazine, / ^* yellowish-white needles, m. p. 210° 

(decomp.); a similar reaction with benzaldehyde in place of form¬ 
aldehyde gives rise to 2 ; Z-diphenyl-% ; Z-dihydro-l : 2: 4 4ria»ine t 


b /—C<P 4 —\ 
\NPh*CHPh- / 


1ST, very pale red crystals, decomp, at 215°. 


D. F. T. 


Hydrolysis of Proteins with an Alcoholic Solution of Hydro¬ 
gen Chloride. I. Charles Weizmann and Ganesh Sakhaeam Agashe 
( Biochem . 1913, 7, 437—440).—The method is an attempt to 

shorten the usual process, by using a saturated alcoholic solution of 
hydrogen chloride from the beginning to serve both as a hydrolysing 
and an esterifying agent. The reagent is not so powerful as an aqueous 
solution for hydrolysis, as it contains less hydrogen chloride, and 
cannot be heated to so high a temperature. As expected, therefore, 
hydrolysis is not so complete. The proteins used, caseinogen and silk 
fibroin are only partly attacked, and the yield of separate amino-acids 
is poor. W. B. H. 

Indole Formation in the Hydrolysis of Proteins by Alkalis. 
E. HerzfblD (Biochem. Eeitsch.> 1913, 66, 82—94).—The indole was 
quantitatively estimated with the use of the colour reaction with the 
p-dimetbylaminobenzaldehyde reagent, the spectrophotometric method 
of Berzfeld and Bauer being employed. Itwas found that small amounts 
of indole are obtainable from pioteins on gentle warming with water. 
If proteins are treated with 0*5% sodium carbonate, indole is also 
produced; addition of hydrogen peroxide diminishes the amount, but 
addition of copper sulphate increases it. Similar results were obtained 
with 0*2% sodium hydroxide solution, but barium and calcium hydroxides 
gave smaller yields. It was found that larger yields were obtainable by 
increasing the concentration of tbe alkali hydroxide, the best results 
being produced with 9% sodium hydroxide; increase of the alkali con¬ 
centration beyond this limit diminished the yield. One gram of protein 
was treated with 1000 c.c. of the alkaline solution. Under optimal 
conditions, tryptophan itself gives about 60% of the theoretical yield 
of indole. A pancreatic digestion product of caseinogen yielded 6*5% 
of the theoretical amount of indole, calculated on the assumption that 
this protein contains 0 f 8% tryptophan. Experiments were also arrived 
at with the object of ascertaining whether pyrrole and scatole are 
produced at the same time. The colour reactions employed for this 
purpose are described in some detail. No evidence of the production 
of. these substances could be obtained. S. B. S. 

Separation of Proteins. III. Globulins. Henry O. Haslam 
(Biochem. 1913, 7, 492—516).—The water-insoluble globulin of 
aghnn contains, or is closely associated with, rather more than 0*1 
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phosphorus %. About half of this belongs to a lecithin-like substance 
which amounts to 8—10% of the globulin freed from ^-globulin. 
^-Globulin contains no phosphorus. By fractional salt precipita¬ 
tion, the details of which are given, the true globulin, ^-globulin, 
and albumin can be satisfactorily separated. W. D. H. 

Racemisation of Proteins and their Derivatives Resulting 
from Tautomeric Change. II. The Racemisation of Casein. 
Henry D. Dakin and Harold W. Dudley (*7. Biol . Chem> , 1913, 15, 
263—269).—It has been shown by Dakin (this vol., i, 208) that the 
treatment of gelatin by dilute alkalis at low temperatures produces 
racemisation, which is explained on the assumption of a ketol-enol 
tautomerism of the CH'CO-group. From the character of the amino- 
acids obtained by hydrolysis, it is claimed that some conception may be 
formed as to their position in the protein molecule, the occurrence of 
optically active amino-acids being taken as evidence of their being 
terminal groups. The preparation of a “ raoemised ” casein is described, 
which is in fact a hydrolysis product of caseinogen (scission of phos¬ 
phoric acid having taken place), which on hydrolysis yields inactive 
alanine, <£- and inactive valine, 2- and inactive leucine, /-proline and 
inactive tyrosine, phenylalanine, aspartic and glutamic acids, arginine, 
lysine, and histidine. As alkalis are used in the synthesis of poly¬ 
peptides, it is presumed that with present methods it is not possible to 
synthesise a naturally-occurring protein, S, B. S. 

The Proline Fraction Obtained by the Hydrolysis of 
Caseinogen. The Isolation of Aminobutyric Acid. Frederick 
William Foreman (. Biochem . ZeitBclu, 1913, 56, 1—10).—From the 
proline fraction of the hydrolysis products, chloroform extracts a non- 
crystallisable, coloured substance. The residue after extraction with 
cold alcohol leaves a product which is aminobutyric acid. Further 
quantities of this substance can also be isolated from the extract in 
hot alcohol. The cold alcoholic extract when concentrated and treated 
with cold alcohol yields a precipitate, which is not entirely soluble in 
amyl alcohol at 60°, From this insoluble fraction, a glassy substance 
was obtained, which gives a characteristic copper salt, and contains 
only half its nitrogen in the form of an amino-group, and 
apparently a piperidine ring. In the same fraction there is also 
probably a basic substance. There appear to be also in the proline 
fraction other substances in which the nitrogen is not in the form of 
amino-groups* A method is also described for preparing fresh ^-proline, 
which consists in treating an alcoholic solution of the proline traction 
with freshly precipitated, dried and powdered copper hydroxide. The 
copper salt of the proline passes into solution, S. B, S. 

Colloidal Properties of Haemoglobin, Filippo Bottazzi (AM 
B. Accad. Lincei , 1913, [v], 22, li, 141—144).—By dialysis of the 
colouring matter of blood for four or five months, a pure product is 
obtained, which is gradually precipitated in the dialyser in very 
finely-divided form. It consists chiefly of methsemoglobin (95%). 
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It is almost insoluble in water and in neutral salts, but dissolves on 
addition of a trace of alkali, yielding a colloidal solution in which the 
eolloid is electronegative. The product also dissolves in presence of a 
trace of acid, and the colloid in solution is then electropositive. 

R, Y. S. 

The Combinations of Haemoglobin with Oxygen and Carbon 
Monoxide. I. Archibald Y. Hill ( Bioohm . J.> 1913, 7,471—480). 
—The oxygen and carbon monoxide dissociation curves of haemoglobin 
differ according as salts and carbon dioxide are present or not. This 
has been explained on the theory that the simple molecules of 
hsemoglobin are aggregated into clusters. This explains all the facts 
provided two assumptions are made: (1) that the half-saturated 
molecules Hb 2 0 2 and Hb 2 00 are unstable, and change into either 
Hb 2 , or Hb 2 (0 2 ) 2 Hb 2 (C0) 2 or Hb 2 *C(X) 2 ; (2) that the half-saturated 
molecules combine much more readily with carbon monoxide than with 
oxygen. The first assumption can be explained as due to the fact that 
Hb 2 is HbIHb, whilst Hb 2 0 2 is :Hb*HbI0 2 with two unsaturated bonds 
which tend to combine at once with 0 2 to form 0 2 :Hb*Hb!O a . If these 
assumptions are justified, the deduction may be made that since carbon 
monoxide combines much more readily with [Hb 2 0 2 than with Hb 2 , 
haemoglobin will take up more carbon monoxide at a given tension if 
a little oxygen is present than if it is completely absent. W. B. H, 

The Combinations of Hsemoglobin with Oxygen and Carbon 
Monoxide. II. Joseph Babcboft (JBiochm. J., 1913, 7, 481—491). 
—The available data for the dissociation curves of blood agree very 
closely with the theoretical curves deduced from the following 
physical conceptions: (1) That the reaction is reversible: 

Hbft + »0 2 ^ HbftOgn j 

(2) that n is the average number of molecules aggregated together, its 
value depending on the nature and concentration of the electrolytes in 
solution; (3) that acids change the equilibrium constant of the 
reaction without altering the degree of aggregation; (4) that the 
action * does not involve the breakdown and reformation of the 
aggregates; and (5) that unsaturated oxides are unstable and break 
up into hsemoglobin and saturated oxides. An entirely similar con¬ 
ception of carboxyhsemoglobin is supported by the available data. So 
far as the curves deduced from Hill’s formula, y/100 = Kx n /l + 
can be distinguished from those held by Haldane and Douglas’s more 
complex formula, the experimental evidence favours the former. 

W. D. H. 

Action of Alkyloxides on HaBmin and its Derivatives. II. 
Conversion of Hsemin into Mesohsemin. Hans Fischer and 
Heinrich ^ ROse {Zeitsch, physiol* Chsm,) 1913, 88, 9—24. Compare 
this vol,, i* 1006),—By the action either of potassium hydroxide in 
methyl alcohol or of potassium ethoxide on hsemin, the crystalline iron 
salt of mesoporphyxin, for which the name mesohaemin is suggested, is 
obtained. This transformation proves the presence of four pyrrole 
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nuclei in hamin. Haematoporphyrin likewise yields mesoporphyrin on 
treatment with alkyloxides, but the quantity is small. 

On reducing haematoporphyrin solutions with sodium amalgam until 
they became colourless, crystalline baematoporphyrinogen could not be 
isolated, but the solution of the leuco-base was used for physiological 
experiments. For two days after injection into rabbits it had no 
action, on the third day it had a sensibiiising action indicating conver¬ 
sion into an active porphyrin. The physiological bearing of the 
inactivity of the leuco-base is discussed. E. P. A. 


Blood Pigments. I. Degradation of HsBmins to the Por¬ 
phyrins. Richard Willstatter and Max Fischer {Zsitsch. physiol 
Cfwm., 1913, 87, 423—498).—I. Constitution oj Haemin .—There is a 
certain resemblance between the porphyrins derived from hsemin and 
from chlorophyll; hsematoporphyrin and mesoporphyrin, for example, 
having many points of similarity with phyllo-, pyrro-, rodo-, erythro- 
and rubi-porphyrins. On far reaching degradation of both classes of 
porphyrins by oxidation or reduction, similar simple pyrrole derivatives 
are obtained. . , 

When hsemin and haematoporphyrin are heated with potassium 
hydroxide in methyl alcohol in presence of much pyridine, they are 
converted cleanly into crystalline porphyrins. Haematoporphyrin 
yields a product haemopoophyrin with four oxygen atoms; hsemin gives 
the complex iron compound of mesoporphyrin. Brief heating of the 
magnesium derivative of hsemoporphyrin with soda-lime eliminates the 
carboxyl groups and yields a substance identical with aetioporphyrin, 
O gl H 86 lSr 4 , from chlorophyll in composition, properties, spectrum and 
basic character. Accordingly, hsemoporphyrin has the composition 
o 88 h m 0 4 N 4j which assigns the formula C S3 H g2 0 4 N 4 FeGl to hsemin 

instead of that usually adopted 
CH.CH ~ ' 

n <?“8 


pMe’OH, 


V 


"C—CH 


0 - 




OEt 


/ 


\ 


,0=-<pEfc 

CMelCMe 


with 34 atoms of carbon. 
The new formula is in agree¬ 
ment with the analyses of 
hsemin derivatives and aleo 
with the older analyses .of 
Kihter (A., 1904, i, 357). 

The basic skeleton of aetio¬ 
porphyrin is composed of four 
pyrrole nuclei so united that 


™< 

eight hydrogen atoms are spared as comparedwith simple junction of 
the nuclei. The formulae proposed by Kuster, Piloty and H. Fischer 
are replaced by the above representation of aetioporphyrin. 

Etiophyllin, C 81 H S4 N 4 Mg, contains magnesium, presumably attached 
to all four nitrogen atoms. It is assumed that a vinyl residue is united 
with one of the pyrrole nuclei to a cycZobutene ring. 
The position of this ring and of the substituting methyl 
groups is uncertain. 

It is considered that hsemin contains a bridged ring, 
such as is known in several alkaloids, in two of the 
pyrrole nuclei, and it is represented as follows: 


/ c " 

\o—o 
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OHMe=OH 


CH- 


iO 



When hsemin is converted into hsematoporphyrin, the two bridged 

rings are broken, ]>0IC<] becoming and one vinyl residue 

only becomes coupled with a carbon atom of the] pyrrole nucleus. In 
mesoporphyrin the vinyl group CB!CH is saturated, although analysis 
does not allow the number of hydrogen atoms in this compound to be 
settled definitely. This conception is in harmony with the observed 
un^ymmetric way in which the hsemin molecule alters on degradation. 

II. Intermediate products in the formation of haematoporphyrin .— 

Aqueous hydrogen bromide saturated at 0° converts hsemin into the 
dihydrobrmnide, C 88 H 84 0 4 N 4 FeBr 8 , which crystallises similarly to 
hsemin in large, obliquely-cut prisms of blackish-blue lustre, and 
forming a dark blue powder. The solution in concentrated sulphuric 
acid is a bluish-red. _ 

Hydrogen bromide and acetic acid acting on hsemin yield a trihydro * 
bromide, 0 38 H 8 -0 4 N 4 FeBr 4 . This forms a brownish-red powder. 

When ether is added directly the hsemin has dissolved in the 
hydrogen bromide-acetic acid mixture; the salt, O 88 H 30 O 4 N 4 Br 2l 2HBr, is 
obtained in bright red flakes: it is hygroscopic. 

When sodium acetate is added to the solution in acetic acid and 
ether the colour changes from green to brownish-red, and finally the 
monoacetate, C 38 H se 0 4 N 4 Br , 0Ac, is obtained as a brownish-red 
powder. 

By the action of liquid anhydrous hydrogen bromide on hsemin the 
iron i3 eliminated, and a bromide , C 8S H 89 0 4 N 4 Br 5J obtained in lustrous, 
violet-red or red, crystalline leaflets. 

Liquid hydrogen chloride allowed to act on hsemin for a few minutes 
only gives rise to a compound , ^bich forms a 

hygroscopic, lustrous, violet residue. Methyl alcohol converts it into 
a dimethyl ester, crystallising in lustrous, brown, rhombic platelets; it 
is less basic than any known methyl derivative of hsematoporphyrin. 

By the action of methyl alcohol on the pentabromide a dimethyl tikes* 
dimethyl ester was obtained, which crystallised in large, lustrous, double 
pyramids, m . p, 163°. 

Hsemm dissolves in liquid hydrogen chloride in sealed tubes with a 
bluish-red coloration. The product could not be properly purified. 
Methyl alcohol converted it into a tetramethyl compound differing from 
that above. It crystallises in long, thin, brown, matted neediest m. n. 
165°. r 

III. Porphyrins with more than jour oxygen atoms ,—A convenient 
method of obtaining hsemin from centrifugalised blood is described. ’ 
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Hsematoporphyrin, CggHggOtfN^, previously only known in an 
amorphous condition, crystallises in lustrous, violet ounded plates, 
which are reddish-brown by transmitted light. The hydrochloride 
crystallises in needles which are olive-green under the microscope, but 
form a red powder. A dimethyl ester forms a lustrous, dark red, crys¬ 
talline crust, m. p. 149°. A second ester formed on heating with weaker 
acid is an intense red powder, m. p. 121°, 

The crystalline tetramethyl derivative (Kiister and Deihle, this vol., 
i, 1004) has the molecular weight about 600, agreeing with the formula 

^ 87 -® 46 ^ 6 ® 4 * 

The dimethyl eth&\ G 81 H 84 N 4 (0Me) 2 (C0 2 H) 2 , crystallises in very fine, 
brownish-red, lustrous, prismatic plates, obliquely-cut and often 
forming twins resembling a swallow's tail. It sinters on heating, 
m. p. above 270°. 

The monoaoetate , 0Ac*C 81 H 84 N 4 (0H)(C0 2 H) 2 , is a bluish-violet 
powder. 

By the action of liquid hydrogen chloride on hsemin and hydrolysis 
of the intermediate product, C 8S H 37 O 4 N 4 Cl 0 , with acids, haemmo - 
porphyrin is formed, having the composition (0 88 H s7 0 6J N 4 ) 2 . When 
heated in a vacuum at 105° no water is eliminated as is the case with 
hsematoporphyrin. It forms a heavy, dark violet powder consisting of 
metallic, rectangular platelets with rounded corners. The trihydro - 
chloride forms bright red needles. The methyl ester is an intense red 
powder. Solution in saturated hydrogen bromide and dilution with 
water converts hfieminoporphyrin into hsematoporphyrin. 

Another compound, haemidoporphyrin, is obtained from hsemin 
hydrochloride on treatment with sodium acetate in warm acetone 
solution. It crystallises in very large prisms with a brownish-violet 
lustre, and behaves as an hydroxy acid. 

All these compounds are differentiated by their basic properties as 
determined by their distribution between hydrochloric acid and ether 
(compare Willstatter and Mi eg, A., 1907, i, 69). 

IV, Porphyrins with Jour oxygen atoms. —Hmmoporphyrin is shown 
to have the formula 0 88 H 86 0 4 N 4 . It is more strongly basic than the 
isomeric porphyrins obtained from chlorophyll. The dimethyl ester 
crystallises in obliquely-cut prisms with a number of twin forms. 

On. heating hmmin with potassium hydroxide in methyl alcohol and 
pyridine, the compound, 0 88 H 82 0 6 N 4 FeK 3 , is obtained in long, trans¬ 
parent, red prisms. Mesohsemin is obtained from this in lustrous 
prisms or thin, yellowish-brown plates. The dimethyl ester, 
0 S8 H 82 N 4 (00 2 Me) 2 :Fe01, 
forms brown needles of metallic lustre. 

Aetioporphyrin from hsemoporphyrin crystallises in small, reddish- 
brown prisms with oblique faces, m. p. 265° (decomp.). Despite minor 
differences, it is shown to be identical with the product derived from 
chlorophyll. E. F. A. 

The Saturated Fatty Acid of Kephalin. Jakob Parnas 
(Biochem. Zeitsch., 1913,56,17—20).—The only fatty acid obtained by 
the hydrolysis of kephalin with barium hydroxide was stearic acid. 
There is no evidence of the existence of a >u palmitylkephalin ” 
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in addition to the “stearylkephalin ” as has been assumed by other 
authors. S. B. S. 

The Nitrogenous Constituent of Kephalin. Montague H. 
Renall (Biocheni. Zeitsch 1913, 55,296—300).—An improved process 
for the preparation of kephalin from ox and sheep brain is described. The 
disintegrated brain is treated with acetone, then with alcohol, and then 
with light petroleum. The crude kephalin from the latter extract is pre¬ 
cipitated by alcohol, and is purified by precipitating from its solution 
in ether by alcohol, and from its solution in water by hydrochloric 
acid. Like the human brain, the brains of ox and sheep contain the 
nitrogen in the form of a primary base, and in ox brain the presence 
of aminoethyl alcohol could be detected. S. B. S. 

Phosphatides, particularly those in Egg-Yolk. J ulius Eppler 
(Zeitsch. physiol. Chem., 1913, 87, 233—254).—The products of 
hydrolysis of that portion of the phosphatides of egg-lecithin which 
is not precipitated by cadmium chloride consist of aminoethyl alcohoL 
(compare Trier, A., 1912, i, 233) in addition to choline. 

The phosphatide soluble in alcohol after complete extraction of 
egg-yolk with ether is a monaminomonopbosphatide. 

Comparison of the organic portion of cadmium chloride compounds 
with the original phosphatides shows a diminution in the amount of 
carbon, hydrogen and oxygen. Some elimination of fatty acid 
molecules has perhaps taken place. E. F. A. 

Plastein Formation. II. P. Glagolev ( Biochem . Zeitsch 1913, 
56, 195—208).—The grade of formation of more complex products, as 
measured by the Sorensen formaldehyde titration method, from 
dialysed hydrolysis products of proteins by dialysed ferments is not 
smaller than in the case of peptones containing the salt content of 
ordinary undialysed fermentation mixtures. The addition of salts, 
however, especially of sodium chloride, facilitates the formation of 
precipitates during plastein formation. The addition of sodium 
chloride up to 1*84%, and of calcium chloride up to 0*6%, exert no 
influence on the number of free amino-groups which disappear (as 
measured by Sdrensen’s method) during plastein formation; in fact, 
there ia no definite relationship between the amount of precipitate 
formed during plastein formation and the amount of apparent synthesis, 
as measured by the diminution of free amino-groups. Plastein forma¬ 
tion can also take place in absence of added hydrochloric acid in the 
presence of dihydrogen potassium phosphate. S. B. S. 

Action of Nuclease. P. de la BlanchardiJsre (Zeitsch. physiol. 
Ghem 1913, 87, 291—309),—The gradual liquefaction of sodium 
a-thymus-nucleate is conveniently followed by viscometric methods. 
In this way nuclease may be identified, and its activity approximately 
determined. Nuclease has been proved to be present in the liver, 
thymus, pancreas, and in the seeds of the soja bean (Glyoina hispida). 
-The amount is largest in the pancreas. Nuclease is soluble in glycerol. 
It has a smaller affinity for colloids than trypsin, and may be protected 
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from tryptic digestion by treatment with colloids or animal charcoal. 
Yeast-nucleic acid, although differing in composition from thymus- 
nucleic acid, is hydrolysed by the nuclease of the thymus and the liver. 
Pancreas extract and the pancreatic secretion behave differently in 
decomposing nucleic acid. The liquefying and hydrolysing activities 
of nuclease are not parallel, from which it is inferred that two separate 
enzymes exist, or that the same enzyme contains two different active 
groups. E. F. A, 

Studies on Amylases. V. Experiments on the Purification 
of the Amylase of Malt. Henry 0. Sherman and M. D. Schles- 
inger (/. Amer. Ckem. Soc ., 1913, 35,1617—1623. Compare A., 1912, 
i, 815).—By extracting ground malt with two and a-half times its 
weight of water, dilute alcohol, or very dilute acid phosphate solution 
at as low a temperature as possible, with subsequent dialysis followed 
by fractional precipitation by alcohol or acetone, products have been 
obtained of diastasic power of 1800—2200 (Lintner’s scale). The pre¬ 
parations resemble pancreatic amylase in appearance, but are less readily 
soluble in water; their solutions coagulate at 80°, giving large flocks. 

D. F. T. 

The Action of Maltase on Staroh. Zenon Wierchowskx 
( Biochem . Zeitsch 1913, 56, 209—219).—The saccharification of starch 
by the maltase of maize yields, in every stage, dextrose and soluble 
starch as the sole products of hydrolysis. The, small amounts of 
dextrins, which yield a violet or red colour with iodine, owe their 
existence only to the presence of diastase. Maize diastase causes 
scission of all three kinds of carbonyl bonds in the starch with equal 
intensity, so that no dextrins are formed as intermediate products. 
Maize diastase appears, therefore, to be an ideal enzyme for the 
complete saccharification of starch. 3. B. S. 

Enzymes. Asymmetric Syntheses through the Action of 
Hydroxynitrilases. I. Vernon K. Krieblb (J. Amer . Ghem. Soe. } 
1913, 35, 1643—1647).—The result obtained earlier by the author 
(A., 1912, i, 482) that a certain sample of emulsin when acting on 
amygdalin gave a residue of 7-mandelonitrile, whilst its action on a 
mixture of benzaldehyde and hydrocyanic acid effected the formation 
of d-jjaandelonitrile can be attributed to the occurrence of varying 
quantities of two hydroxynitrilases in emulsin, one correlated 
with the & and the other with the ^-nitrile. 

These two enzymes might be expected separately in plants which 
contain prunasin or amygdalin, and sambunigrin which are glucosides 
derived from the cl - and ^-nitrile respectively. An enzyme activating 
the combination of benzaldehyde and hydrocyanic acid to d-mandelo- 
nitrile was actually found in the leaves and bark of Prunus serotina, 
and in the leaves of the peach tree; the product obtained under its 
influence was not the pure d-isomeride, but the small quantity of 
racemic product present may have been due to the spontaneous com¬ 
bination of the constituents. The amount of racemic product given by 
emulsin cannot be explained in this way, and is probably to be ascribed 
io the concurrent action of two enzymes. 
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The leaf extract of the common elder, which contains sambunigrin, 
did not give rise to the formation of any optically active compound 
from benzaldehyde and hydrocyanic acid; whether this is to be 
explained by the presence of two enzymes concurrently producing d- 
and Wsomerides has still to be decided. D. F. T, 

The Influence of Acids and Alkalis on the Diastatic 
Ferment during the Stages of Regeneration. M. J. Gbambnitzki 
( Biochem . JS&Usch, 1913, 56, 78—81).—lb has been shown by the 
author that the properties of the diastatie ferment, which have been 
lost by beating, can, under certain circumstances, be regenerated on 
keeping. It is now shown that the regenerative process is inhibited 
by acid, but accelerated by alkalis in certain low concentrations. This 
is in direct contrast to the action of acids and alkalis on the extracted 
ferment, of which the former class of substances function as'activators 
and the latter as inhibitors. S. B. S. 

Preparation of Soluble, Stable Derivatives of 3:3'-Di- 
amino-4:4'-dihydroxyarsenobenzene. Anton Debing (D.R.-P. 
261542).—It is found that 3 : 3'-diamino-4 : 4'-dihydroxyarsenobenzene 
hydrochloride combines with albumin acids to furnish compounds which 
are soluble in water or alkalis, and are of therapeutic value. The pre¬ 
paration of the following compounds is described with (1) sodium 
nucleinate; (2) sodium caseinate; (3) sodium protalbioate; (4) sodium, 
lysalbinate, and (5) from a mixture of sodium protalbinate and 
lysalbinate ; the dry substances are yellow, amorphous masses, the 
alkali salts greenish-grey lamellae. F. M. G. M. 

Preparation of Nuclear-substituted Mercury Derivatives 
of Aryloxy-fatty Acids and their Salts. Farbenfabriken vorm. 
Friedr. Bayer & Go. (D.R.-P. 261229).— Mercuritkymolacetic an¬ 
hydride (annexed formula), a sand*like powder, is 

Me obtained when mercuric acetate and thymolacetic 

O tjr_ n acid are heated together in aqueous-alcoholic 

0*CH solution at 70°. 

‘ 2 a- Guaiacolpropionic acid , m. p, 55°, is prepared 

Pr* 3 by the action of sodium guaiacol on ogbromo- 

propionio acid; on heating with mercuric acetate it 
gives rise to mercuri-a-guaiacolpropionic acid L These compounds are 
of therapeuticjvaloe, and others having the general formula 
GO^H-RiO-R-Hg-OH, 

where R is phenyl, naphthyl or their substituted derivatives, and 
Rj alkyl or substituted alkyl groups, are also discussed. 

F. M. G. M. 

Preparation of Soluble Silver Salts of Mercury Derivatives 
of Hydrocarbons. Farbenfabriken vorm, Friejor, Bayer & Go. 
(D.R.-P. 261875).—When the insoluble silver salts of the substituted 
mercury derivatives of hydrocarbons are treated with the alkali salts 
rf amphoteric or faintly acidic substances they furnish soluble additive 
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compounds, and the following have been prepared: from hydroxy- 
mercurithymoxyl acetate with sodium diethyl barbiturate and from 
silver hydroxymercuribenzoate with sodium succinimide. 

F. M. G. M. 


Physiological Chemistry. 


Physiological Observations following Descent from Pike's 
Peak to Colorado Springs. Edward C. Schneider ( AmerJPhysiol, 
1913, 32, 295—308).—The return of" the blood to a normal state 
after descent from a great altitude is very slow. Details regarding 
the percentage of haemoglobin, red corpuscles, blood volume, pulse 
rate, alveolar carbon dioxide pressure, etc., are given. The 
respiratory capacity is not greater in men who live high up than 
those of similar physique at sea level. W. D. H. 

The Respiration of Pulverised Insects. Fred. Battelli and 
(Mile.) Lina Stern ( Biochem . Zeitsch., 1913, 56, 35—49).—Pulverised 
insects exhibit a high respiratory exchange, which in certain cases 
is as large at 40° as that of the living animals, but in others (flies, 
silk-worm moths) markedly smaller. The respiratory exchange 
increases with rising temperature up to 30°, and remains from tins 
point" constant until about 55°. A slight alkalinity increases in 
some cases the respiratory exchange, but higher alkalinities exert an 
inhibitory action, notably on the carbon dioxide production. In 
acid media both the oxygen consumption and carbon dioxide pro¬ 
duction are diminished. The gas-exchange takes place both in 
hypo- and iso-tonic solutions, and is not affected by addition of 
disodium hydrogen phosphate. It is not much larger in an 
atmosphere of oxygen than in one of air, and is not influenced by 
the addition of mammalian blood or of pnein. The addition of 
trypsin only depresses the respiratory exchange to a small extent. 
The alcohol and acetone preparations of pulverised insects also 
exhibit a distinctly high respiratory exchange. Attention is called 
by the authors to the differences between the respiratory exchanges 
of pulverised insects and of mammalian tissue; the former are to 
he ascribed to the presence of oxydases of unknown character. 

S. B. S. 

The Intensity of the Respiratory Exchanges of Insects. 
Fred. Battelli and Lina Stern (Biochem. Zeitsch, 1913, 56, 50—58). 
—The . oxygen consumption, carbon dioxide production, and 
respiratory quotients of cockroaches, silk-worms, and of flies in 
various stages of development are tabulated. There is an increased 
respiratory exchange with increasing temperatures. This is also 
greater in the fully developed insects than in the larvae, and the 
latter are more active than the chrysalis* S. B. S. 

VOL. civ. i. 4 p 
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The Cholesterol and Cholesterol Ester Content of the 
Blood of Various Animals. Felix Kauders (Bioohem. Zeitsch 
1913, 55, 96—100).—A series of analytical results obtained by the 
WincLaus digitonin method is tabulated. The cholesterol and 
cholesterol esters were estimated both in the serum and corpuscles. 

S. B. S: 


Lactic Acid in Blood. Walter GriesbacS and Siegfried 
Oppenheimbb {Biochem. Z^itseh., 1913, 55, 323—334).—The formation 
of lactic acid from various substances by the action of blood 
corpuscles was investigated. Dextrose, lsevulose, mannose, and 
galactose were found to be capable of forming this acid, -whereas 
arabinose and glucoheptose were not. Inositol was in the majority 
of cases found to be inactive, but in two cases a slight increase of 
lactic acid was found. Alanine was indifferent, and glycerol was 
also generally indifferent, although in one case it gave^ rise to a 
considerable amount of acid. It appears as if the same tissue from 
different individuals of the same species shows an inconstant 
behaviour as regards the formation of lactic acid from the same 
substance. S. B. S, 

Method for Extraction of Amino-acids from Different 
Constituents of the Blood. A. Costantino {Biochem. Zeitsch., 
1913, 55, 419—424).—One hundred c.c. of the blood or serum are 
mixed with 500 c.c. of 2% mercuric chloride solution containing 
0’8% hydrochloric acid. The proteins are thereby precipitated. 
An aliquot part of the filtrate, obtained after centrifugalisation, is 
evaporated in vacuum after addition of magnesium oxide (in order 
to separate ammonia) to a small bulk, in which the formalin 
titration process is carried out. This is done after addition of solid 
barium chloride and hydroxide, filtering off the precipitate, and 
neutralising the filtrate to azolitmin. Where very small amounts 
of amino-acids are present, a certain known amount is added before 
these manipulations, so that larger amounts of alkali are required 
for titration. S. B. S. 

The Normal Sugar Content of the Blood of Rabbits and 
Dogs. Adolf Loewy and Siegfried Rosenberg (j Biochem, Zeitsch 
1913, 56, 114—116).—The statement has often been made that 
the sugar in the blood of rabbits occurs abnormally as a result of 
the treatment of the animals (binding, exposing the arteries, etc.). 
The authors now show that a similar phenomenon can be observed 
in dogs. It was noticed, furthermore, that the blood removed 
under conditions of local anaesthesia (novocaine) contained less 
sugar than that removed from the same animals without anaesthesia, 
and that pain'probably has some influence on the abnormally high 
sugar content in the blood of animals. S. B. S. 

Blood Glycolysis: its Extent and Significance in Carbo¬ 
hydrate Metabolism. The. Supposed Existence of “Sucre 
virtuel” in Freshly Drawn Blood. John J. R. Macleod [with 
A. M. Wedd] (/. Bid. CAm.i 1913, 15, 497-514).— Unclotted 
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(hirudin) and defibrinated blood have the same glycolytic power, 
but potassium oxalate has a depressing action. The rate of 
glycolysis varies greatly, but in the mean about half the sugar 
disappears, in two and a-half hours at 40°. This is a function of 
the corpuscles. If much dextrose is added to the blood, the process 
may be depressed. The rate is the same in diabetic blood. The 
destruction of sugar in the blood in the intact animal is an almost 
negligible fraction of the total glycolysis. W. D. H. 

Permeability of Blood Corpuscles for Amino-acids. A. 
Costantino ( Biochem . Zeitsch., 1913, 55, 411—418).— By suspending 
blood corpuscles in serum in which an excess of amino-acid had 
been dissolved, and estimating the nitrogenous substances titratable 
in the presence of formalin, it was found that these diminished in 
the serum and increased in the corpuscles. From this it follows 
that the latter are permeable to amino-acids, but, as experiment 
showed, only up to a certain limit. This corresponded nearly with 
the amount of amino-acids in the corpuscles of a dog at the time of 
digestion of food, that is, 45 mg. nitrogen per litre of corpuscles. 
The amount reached did not differ greatly whether asparagine, the 
acid hydrolysis products of caseinogen, or glycine was added to the 
serum. S. B. S. 

The Amino-acid Nitrogen, which can be Estimated by the 
Formalin Method, in the Blood Corpuscles and Serum of 
Fasting and Fed Animals. A. Costantino {Biochem. Zeitsch,, 
1913, 55, 402—417).—The author, by various methods described 
in some detail, is able to confirm the presence of amino-acids in 
the blood. The amount in fasting animals is less than that in fed 
animals, although there is no difference in the amounts in the 
serum in animals at different stages of nutrition. From this it 
follows that the excess of amino-acids in the blood of fed animals 
over that in blood of fasting animals is present in the corpuscles, 
which must consequently he permeable to these acids. The content 
of both serum and corpuscles in amino-acids is the same in all parts 
of the circulation, and this fact negatives the supposition of the 
deaminisation of the digestion products in the intestinal wall. 
Lymph contains only a small amount of nitrogen titratable in the 
presence of formalin. S. B. S. 

The Influence of Lipoids on the Coagulation of Blood. 
Frtedrich Bumpf {Biochem. Zeitsch^ 1913, 55, 101—115).—Lipoid 
emulsions (prepared from ox-brain) hasten the coagulation of 
oxalate plasma, but only to a slight extent, which is quantitatively 
far below the action of tissue extracts. There is no species 
specificity in this action. Plasma which has been deprived of its 
lipoids by light petroleum will only coagulate after addition of 
lipoids. This fact does not prove, however, that thrombokinase is 
a lipoid. , The statement of Bordet and Delange, that lipoids, like 
tissue juices, cause the development of large quantities of thrombin 
in serum, appears to be incorrect, as the acceleration of clotting 

4 p 2 
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caused by the former is insignificant compared with that caused 
by the latter (30: 600). Peptone and hirudin bloods can be made 
to clot by tissue extracts, but not by lipoids. The lipoids, therefore, 
do not appear to be the actual active agents, although they do 
play some part in the clotting process. It seems therefore advisable 
to retain the term thrombokinase for the active substance of tissue 
juices. S. B. S. 

The Nature of Thrombin and Anti-thrombin. Bertram J. 
Collingwood and M. T. MaoMahon (J. Physiol 1913, 47, 44—53). 
—Thrombin is destroyed by heat (50—60°), by acid, alkali, and 
trypsin. After destruction of Gamgee’s thrombin, thrombokinase 
is still present; this preparation also contains fibrinogen. Anti¬ 
thrombin is destroyed by heat (60—65°) and by acid. It will act 
only in an alkaline medium; neutralisation inhibits, but does not 
destroy it. The rate of action of antithrombin varies directly with 
temperature in contrast with thrombin. It is suggested that 
thrombin is a protein, that antithrombin is a proteolytic enzyme, 
and that fibrin is a combination of thrombin and fibrinogen. 

W. D. H. 

The Properties of Rabbit’s Serum after Treatment of the 
Animals with Bmulsin. Kohshi Ohta ( Biochem . Zeitsoh „ 1913, 
54, 430—438). —When rabbits have been immunised by several 
injections of emulsin, their serum exerts a greater inhibitory action 
on the action of the ferment than the serum of normal animals. 
This difference of action is, however, only marked when the serum 
is present in sufficient quantities. If d-galactose and dextrose are 
incubated together in the presence of immune serum, there is 
evidence of the formation of a disaccharide, of which small 
quantities of a phenylosazone could be isolated. S. B. S. 

Haemolytic Action of Cyclamin-Cholesterol Mixtures. Ernst 
H. Riesenpeli) and H. Lummerzheim (Zeitsch. physiol . Chsm., 1913, 
87, 270—290). —On mixing equivalent quantities of cyclamin and 
cholesterol, a mixture is obtained in which the haemolytic action 
of cyclamin is only partly suspended. Further addition of 
cholesterol has the effect of lessening the poisonous action. It is 
therefore inferred that the cyclamin-cholesterol complex is dis¬ 
sociated in solution. If the haemolytic action of any cyclamin- 
cholesterol mixture is regarded as a measure of the amount of free 
cyclamin, it is possible to determine the dissociation constant Z 
of the^ cyclamin-cholesteride, provided that the total amount of 
cyclamin and cholesterol in the mixture is known. Constant values 
for K are obtained by this method so long as the same blood 
solution is used, but different values of K are obtained with 
different blood solutions, owing probably to the presence of the 
serum.' The serum has the property of lowering the haemolytic 
activity'of cyclamin, but acts quantitatively in a very variable 
manner. * * B. F. A. 
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The Haemolytic Lipoids of the Organs and the Influence on 
them of Administration of Dextrose. Arno Kirscee (Bicchem. 
Zeitsch., 1913, 55, 169—188).—Various investigators have shown 
that the liver contains haemolytic lipoids, which appear to have a 
special pathological significance in certain diseases, such as perni¬ 
cious anaemia. The conception is now advanced that in fatty 
degeneration of the liver the lipoids are of two-fold origin, namely, 
those due to degeneration of the cell material itself, and those due 
to infiltration. To the former class only is to be ascribed the 
haemolytic activity. This hypothesis has been tested in the follow¬ 
ing way: In a number of rabbits fatty degeneration was produced 
by the following methods: starvation, phloridzin, acute and chronic 
poisoning with tolylenediamine, maintenance of the animal at high 
temperatures, post-mortal autolysis. The lipoids were obtained 
from the liver by heating this organ with alcohol, then extracting 
with ether, and precipitating the lecithins from the ethereal extract 
by acetone; after distillation of the ether-acetone mixture the 
residue was weighed and used for experiment in methyl-alcoholic 
solution. The haemolytic value of this solution was then deter¬ 
mined. It was found that in all cases, both the quantity of 
extract and its haemolytic value were increased in cases of fatty 
degeneration, especially in that produced by autolysis. Now it is 
supposed that administration of dextrose inhibits infiltration. A 
series of experiments similar to the above was carried out with 
this addition. If the action of sugar is correctly interpreted, then 
the lipoids derived from the sugar-fed animals should contain 
relatively larger amounts of fats derived from the cell degeneration, 
and consequently a higher haemolytic value. This was actually 
found to be the case. Attention is also called to differences in the 
fatty-degenerated livers produced by different methods. S. B. S. 


Digestion and Absorption under Normal and Pathological 
Conditions. Efim S. London (Z«itsclu physioL Ghent., 1913, 87, 
313—370).—This is a series of short papers on various aspects of 
the subject carried out on fistula dogs by London’s methods, 

I. General Rtmaa'kz. E. S. London. —Introductory, 

II. Doe* Absorption Occur in the Stomach? J. S. Tschekun6v. 
—Many previous authors have stated that absorption occurs in the 
stomach. In the present experiments finely-divided meat alone or 
mixed with gliadin was given by the mouth, or solution of dextrose 
or sodium chloride by the gastric fistula. The material which left 
the stomach contained the same amount of sugar as given, and 
protein substances entirely leave the stomach with an accession 
of nitrogen. In no case was there a deficit in the food material 
introduced. The proteins were not much broken up in the stomach 
(amide nitrogen=11—18%). 

IH. Absorption Products of Protein . N. A. Dobrovolskaja.— 
Two hundred c.c. of^ a 5% solution of alanine was placed in the 
intestine. In five minutes excess of amide nitrogen was found in 
the blood of the jugular vein. During digestion, the amide 
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nitrogen rises in the portal blood; the rise in the general blood 
stream is smaller. In no case did the blood give a biuret reaction, 

IV* The Amount of Amide Nitrogen in the Peripheral Blood 
during Digestion. A. D. Volkov. —In all stages of digestion the 
jugular blood contains a small excess of amide nitrogen (almost 
4 mg. per 100 c.c. of serum). 

V. The Influence of Surgical Changes in the Stomach on Diges¬ 
tion . S. F. Kaplan. —The pyloric section of the stomach plays an 
important role in the proper evacuation of the organ. Hydrochloric 
acid stimulates the fundus, and inhibits the pylorus. Sodium 
hydrogen carbonate also stimulates the fundus. Partial extirpation 
of the fundus hastens the emptying of the stomach. Observa¬ 
tions on the rate of emptying an “hour glass” stomach are also 
given. 

VI. Digestion in Intestinal Resections . P. P. Brjuchanov.— 
Resection of the jejunum makes no difference on the course of 
excretion of the constituents of the chyme through a fistula, but 
the rate of output is raised. The complete compensation for the 
defect does not, however, occur in the upper section of the diges¬ 
tion canal; the ileum takes no special share in the work of com¬ 
pensation; the main share falls on the large intestine. Opium and 
tannalbin do not lessen, but increase, the discharge through the 
fistula. Similar details are given in reference to removal of other 
p arts o f the bowel. 

VII. The Course of Digestion of Anomalous Constituents of the 
Gastric Contents . R. S. Krym.— Preliminary digestion of the meat- 
powder given does not hasten the emptying of the stomach. Excess 
of hydrochloric acid inhibits it. 

VIII. Digestion of Peptonised Milk. Z. 0. Mitschnik. —In vitro, 
peptonised milk is more rapidly digested by gastric, but not by 
pancreatic, juice. In dogs it causes an increase in the flow of bile. 
In weakly children, and certain pathological conditions, its use is 
advised. Further work is in progress. 

IX. The Physiological Importance of the Omentum, M. R. 
Gillels. —The experiments confirm the conclusion that the omen¬ 
tum is of importance., but compensation by the mesentery takes 
place. Further work is in progress. 

X. The Digestive Glands in Normal and Defective Digestion . 
P. P. Brjtjchanov. —The injection of an aqueous solution of Witte's 
peptone into the jejunum increases the excretion of bile; this is 
not affected by acidification of the solution with hydrochloric add, 
but if the solution is made alkaline by sodium hydrogen carbonate, 
it stops the bile flow. Neutral or alkaline peptone solution has no 
effect on the pancreas, but hydrochloric acid excites a flow of 
pancreatic juice.' 

- -3X Maximal Reduction of the Alimentary Tract . With S. F, 
Kaplan. Experiments are recorded which show how greatly the 
.canal;may be reduced without serious harm in dogs. Large amounts 
of the small intestine, and the whole colon were removed, and the 
dogs were in good condition months afterwards, W. D. H. 
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Absorption of Yeast-Nucleic Acid after Extensive Re¬ 
section of the Small Intestine in Dogs. Junichi Mayesima 
(ZtUsdh* physiol . C/tam., 1913, 87, 418—i22).—Removal of the greater 
part of the small intestine in dogs has no practical effect on the 
absorption of yeast-nucleic acid. Whether this is due to the 
remnants of the intestine, or to the activity of micro-organisms, is 
uncertain. W. D. H. 

The Influence of Ohronic Insufficient Nutrition on Meta¬ 
bolism. Nathan Zuntz, S. Mobgulis, and M. Diakov ( Biockem . 
Zeitsch. f 1913, 55, 341—354).—A. dog was kept over a prolonged 
period (more than a year) on a diet insufficient for the energy 
needs of the organism, during which time the weight sank from 
10 to 4*19 kilos. The animal then died of inanition. The caloric 
value of the food administered (rice and meat) was controlled 
during the whole time, and repeated measurements of the respira¬ 
tory exchanges were made; the nitrogen excreted was also 
repeatedly estimated. It was found that the energy consumption 
per square metre of surface sank during this period from 931 cal. 
per 10 kilos, of weight to a minimum of 631 for half that body 
weight, and rose again towards the end of the life of the animal 
to 921 calories for a weight of 4’1 kilos. There was no indication 
of a gradual accommodation of the energy consumption to the 
diminished food supply. S. B. S. 

Metabolism during Pregnancy and Lactation. Ludwig 
Dienes (Biocfom* Zeitsch, 1913, 55, 124—133).—The gaseous meta¬ 
bolism of a tracheotomised dog during pregnancy and lactation was 
carried out by a method, described in some detail, based on the 
Regnault-Reiset principle. The results indicate that there is a 
large increase in bhe metabolism during the later stages of preg¬ 
nancy. During lactation, on the other hand, the increase in the 
metabolism is relatively small. S. B. S. 

The Carbohydrate Metabolism of the Isolated Heart-Lung 
Preparation. S. W Patterson and Ernest H. Starling (*/. Physiol , 
1913, 47, 137—148).—Starling and Knowlton stated that the 
diabatic heart is unable to utilise sugar as well as the normal 
heart. Further more accurate work has shown that this is not the 
case. The main purport of the present paper is to withdraw the 
former conclusions, and explain Maclean and Smedley’s results, 
which seemed to confirm it; the glycogen of the heart muscle is a 
varying and disturbing factor, which may account for certain 
discrepancies. The view that the primary factor in diabetes is an 
absence of the power of the tissues to consume sugar is abandoned. 

W. D. BE. 

The Rate of Resorption of Proteins and their Degradation 
Products from the Small Intestine. Hermann Messbrli 
(Biochem. Zeitsch., 1913, 54, 446—473).— The experiments were 
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carried out on a dog with a Thiry-Vella fistula. The various 
products under investigation were introduced into the. fistula, and 
removed after a definite interval by a method described by the 
author. The amount of resorption of proteins and degradation 
products was determined by estimations of nitrogen. All experi¬ 
ments were carried out on the same animal. The amounts of 
genuine proteins taken up in ten minutes may be represented by 
the following numbers: Serum, 20; gliadin, 16; caseinogen, 12; 
haemoglobin, 8. The less degraded proteins, such as peptones, are 
resorbed more rapidly than the products of complete acid hydro¬ 
lysis.’ This fact indicates that the proteins are not degraded com¬ 
pletely in the small intestines. During a diet poor in proteins, the 
resorbability of various proteins progressively diminished, but 
increased again when the animal reverted to a protein-rich diet. 
This phenomenon was observed, however, only in the first, experi¬ 
ments. . In later experiments the resorption was less during the 
subsequent period of rich protein diet. This is probably due to 
the fact that after the various treatments to which the animal had 
been subjected, the cells of the intestine had lost their physio¬ 
logical functions as regards the resorption of nitrogenous products. 
Their capacity for taking up sugar remained, however, unimpaired. 

S. B. S. 

The Pentoses as a Source of Energy in the Animal 
Organism. P. Schirokich (Biochem. Zeitach, 1913, 55, 370—392). 
—The experiments were carried out with Z-arabinose prepared from 
cherry-gum. It was found that the addition of this carbohydrate 
to a given basal diet caused very little rise in the respiratory 
quotient, and about half of the amount ingested was excreted 
unchanged in the urine. When dextrose was given in corresponding 
quantities, a certain increase in the respiratory quotient could be 
ascertained. The increased oxygen consumption, which takes place 
normally after a meal, is slightly diminished by the addition of 
dextrose to the diet, and largely diminished by arabinose. 

S. B. S. 

The Biological Significance of Phosphorus for the Growing 
Organism. I. The Influence of Phosphorus on the Growth 
of Animals and on the Phosphorus and Nitrogen Metabolism. 
M. Masslov ( Biockwi . Zdtsch^ 1913, 55, 45 —62).—The rnte of 
growth of puppies from three different litters on diets rich and 
poor in phosphorus was investigated. As basal diets a gruel con¬ 
taining rice, albumin and sugar, cow's milk alone, cow's milk in 
which the caseinogen was replaced by egg-albumin, which was 
therefore poor in phosphorus content, and mixed diets of meat, 
milk, and porridge were*employed. The animals were found to 
thrive only on the mixed diet. The animal fed on milk lived longer 
than the other animals, but even in this case it finally died of 
inanition. Phosphorus was added in other experiments after a 
. psrod on the phosphorus-poor basal diets, in the form either of 
lecithin; glycerophosphate, or inorganic phosphate. The addition of 
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lecithin caused a temporary improvement of condition, but in this, 
as in all the other eyases in which phosphorus was added, the animals 
finally succumbed. The rate of growth when the animals were 
transferred from a normal to a special diet was not affected imme¬ 
diately, but loss of weight occurred only when they had been a 
certain time on the abnormal diet. The experiments here recorded 
do not show conclusively whether the normal growth is due to 
phosphorus in any special form of combination, or to some other 
factor. S. B. S. 

The Biological Significance of Phosphorus for the Growing 
Organism. II. The Content of Phosphorus and Intracellular 
Ferments in the Various Organs. M. Masslov (Biochem, Zeitsch 
1913, 66, 174—194).—The author gives the content in inorganic, 
organic, and phosphatide phosphorus of the organs of the animals 
fed by the methods described in the former paper (preceding 
abstract). The chief loss of the organs during a period of phosphorus 
starvation is in the inorganic phosphorus. The least loss is in the 
“organic” phosphorus (nucleoproteins, etc,). The lipoid phos¬ 
phorus is less stable. Heart and brain do not under any con¬ 
ditions suffer loss in phosphorus, whereas the liver, intestines, 
muscles, bone-marrow, and kidneys lose considerable quantities 
during phosphorus starvation. When this loss attains certain 
limits, the animals die. The only phosphorus compound which 
produced, when added to the phosphorus-poor diet, an increase in 
the phosphorus-content of the organs, was lecithin. As regards 
the intracellular ferments, it was found that on a mixed milk and 
meat diet, there was a general increase in the fermentative energy 
of the organs, especially of the lipolytic, amylolytic, and diastatic 
energy. The development of the catalytic and nucleolytic energies 
was less marked, Under the influence of phosphorus starvation, 
not only is there no increase of fermentative energy of the organs, 
but in certain cases there is a distinct diminution. S. B. S. 

The Soft Roes of Fish as Foodstuff for Man. Josef EL6nio 
and J. Grossfeld (Biochem. Zeitsch, 1913, 64, 333—350).—The 
soft roes from herring and carp were submitted to chemical 
examination by methods described in some detail, and found to 
contain meat bases (xanthine and creatinine) and free amino-acids 
in addition to the protamines, which exist combined with nucleic 
acid. The fatty substances consist to a large extent of lecithin 
(20*2—20*7%) and cholesterol (11*2—17-9%). S. B. S. 

The Hard Roes of Fish as Foodstuff for Man. Josef KQnio 
and J. Gbossfeld (Biochem. Zeitsch , 1913, 64, 351—394).—The eggs 
of flsh contain a relatively small amount of water as compared with 
hen’s egg; they contain also meat bases, amino-acids, together with 
ichthulin, as chief protein (which is insoluble in water), albumin, 
and quantities of fat, which vary in the different species. All the 
roes investigated contain xanthine substances and creatinine. 
Xanthine and hypoxanthine were isolated, and the presence of the 
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following amino-acids was proved, viz., taurine, Z-tyrosine, and 
glycine. The presence of thymine was also determined. The 
proteins contain relatively large quantities of sulphur and phos¬ 
phorus. No protamines could be isolated from the ichthulins. 
These substances, on hydrolysis with sulphuric acid, yield purine 
bases, as Hammarsten and Levene and Mandel have already shown. 
The ichthulins and albumins yield, furthermore, on hydrolysis, 
tyrosine, leucine, arginine, histidine, and small quantities of lysine. 
The ichthulin of carp yields also glutamic acid. The fats contain 
large-quantities of lecithin (up to nearly 60%), and not inconsider¬ 
able amounts of cholesterol (3*9—14%). The roes which are poorest 
in fats contain the largest amounts or lecithin. Caviare and other 
roes contain free acids, which increase in amount on putrefaction. 
Of the mineral matter, the acid ions are in excess of the basic 
ions, as the sulphur and phosphorus are in organic combination. 

S. 6. S. 


Chemical Differentiation of the Central Nervous System. 
III. Chemical Differentiation of the Brain of the Albino Rat 
during Growth. Waldemar Koch and (Miss) Mathilde L. Koch 
(J> BioL Ck*m. 9 1913, 15,423—448).—The principal chemical changes 
which occur in the rat's brain during growth are: a decrease in 
water which begins before medullation sets in; a relative fall in 
protein due to appearance of lipoids. The lipoids which appear 
with medullation are cerebrosides and sulphatides. The phos- 
phatides increase before medullation, and occur both in cells and 
sheaths. Organic sulphur compounds diminish relatively with age, 
whilst the colloidal sulphur rises. The increase of colloidal matter, 
which is relatively inactive supporting matter, is one factor in the 
slowing of metabolism which characterises senescence. W. D. H. 

The Action of Ions and Lipoids on the Frog’s Heart. 
A. J. Clark (/. Physiol 1913, 47, 66—107).—An excised frog’s 
heart after perfusion for a few hours passes into a hypodynamio 
state, and is more readily affected by ionic changes in the fluid 
perfused. It is improved by increase in the calcium relative to 
sodium and potassium, and not much improved by increase in 
hydroxyl ions. The hypodynamic state is caused by a loss of 
power to combine with calcium. The hydrogen ion concentration 
must be within narrow limits (1O- 0 * 7 and 10~ 8 * 6 ), and a buffer 
must be present to stabilise the concentrations. A slight increase 
of carbon dioxide, amino-acids, glycogen, and sugars to a less extent 
benefit the hypodynamic heart. But the best of all are soaps of the 
high aromatic fatty acids higher than decoic acid; these soaps 
form insoluble calcium compounds, but other substances which 
form similar compounds injure the heart. Serum (but not the 
serum proteins) is beneficial; the same is true for serum lipoids, 
^leqlthiii^and saponified serum lipoids. The loss of lipoids is the 
. phief cause of : the hypodynamia state ; and the function of calcium 
is to eaiise ah alteration in the colloidal state of the lipoids at the 
.opH-surfacei v - W. D. H. 
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The Mucin of the Stomach. J. L<5p£z*Sui.REZ (Biochem. Zeitsch., 
1913, 56 , 167—175).—By extraction of mucin from pig’s stomach 
with 2% potassium hydroxide solution, and addition of acetic acid 
to the extract, a product was obtained which contained purine 
bases and also lipoids. By repeated solution in alkali and repre¬ 
cipitation, a substance free from purine bases could be obtained. 
This contained (after extraction with alcohol and ether), 53*8% 
carbon, 7*29% hydrogen, 16*30% nitrogen, 1*47% sulphur, and 4*45% 
phosphorus. Chondroitinsulphuric acid, prepared from the mucin 
by Hondo's method, contained 43*3% carbon, 5*47% hydrogen, 
5*37% nitrogen, and 4*29% sulphur. The former product contains 
less oxygen and sulphur than a true mucin, and in other respects 
differs from it widely in chemical composition. The stomach mucin 
appears to be a mixture of proteins, in which the chondoprotein 
is largely replaced by a nucleoprotein. S. B. S. 

Carbon Dioxide Formation in the Liver. Eduard Freise 
( Biochem . Zeitsch., 1913, 54 , 474—502).—An apparatus is described 
for perfusing liver with blood, and for estimating the carbon 
dioxide formed in the process, for which purpose the blood is 
treated with a stream of oxygen, and the mixture of gases is then 
led through a special absorption apparatus containing barium 
hydroxide solution. By the artificial perfusion of livers of rabbits 
or dogs with the blood of calf or ox, 54*74—192*48 mg. of caTbon 
dioxide were formed per minute by 1 kilo, of the organ. This 
amotmt could be increased up to 50% by the addition of various 
oxidisable substances, such as dextrose, pyruvic acid, glyceric acid, 
and lactic acid. The addition to the blood, on the other hand, 
of galactose, glyoxylic acid, glycollic acid, and acetic acid, exerted 
no such influence. S. B. S. 

The Effect of Water Ingestion on the Fatty Changes of the 
Liver in Fasting Babbits. M. R. Smirnow (Amer. J. Physiol 
1913, 32 , 309—314).—Fasting causes in rabbits fatty infiltration 
of the liver; if water is given, however, this as a rule does not 
occur. W. D, H. 

Formation of Sugar in the Frog's Liver, Ivar Bang 
(Biochem. Zeitsch., 1913, 56, 153—-157).—A reply to the criticisms of 
Lesser (this vol., x, 931). S. B. S. 

Glyoxalase. III. The Distribution of the Enzyme and its 
Relation to the Pancreas. Henry D. Dakin and Harold W. 
Dudley (J. Biol . Ohm i., 1913, 15 , 463—474).—This enzyme converts 
a-ketonic aldehydes, such as methyl- and phenyl-glyoxals, into 
optically active lactic and mandelic acids. It is probably important 
in carbohydrate metabolism. It is found in all tissues except the 
pancreas, which tissue contains an anti-glyoxalase, that is very 
powerful, and thermolabile. The inhibiting action is not limited 
to glyoxalase derived from the same species. It is present in 
pancreatic juice, in commercial pancreatic preparations, and in 
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the dry state lasts indefinitely (eight years in one case). It is 
destroyed at 85°, and by digestion with weak hydrochloric acid. 
Weak alkali is less injurious. The inactivation it produces is a 
function of the time of action. Whether it is an enzyme or # not 
is unsettled. It is not trypsin, lipase, or diastase. The pyloric 
caeca of the fish (considered to be homologous with the pancreas) 
contain no anti-glyoxalase. The blood and tissues of diabetic men 
and dogs contain less glyoxalase than the normal, but this conclusion 
demands further work. W. D. H. 

Influence of Pancreatic and Duodenal Extracts on the 
Glycosuria and Respiratory Metabolism of Depanoreatised 
Dogs. John R. Murlin and B. Kramer ( J . Biol Chem> t 1913, 15, 
365—383).—The effect of injecting pancreatic extract by itself and 
when mixed with duodenal mucosa extract on the dextrose: nitrogen 
ratio in the urine of a depancreatised dog, was investigated. * This 
ratio was increased in the day following the injection, but a slight 
fall followed in the hourly elimination shortly after the injection, 
which was followed by a compensatory increase. In one case, 
when the mixed extracts were injected, there was for a short 
interval a complete disappearance of sugar. A similar effect could 
be produced by making Ringer’s solution as alkaline as the 
extracts, and a marked diminution of sugar output could also be 
caused temporarily by injection of 2% sodium carbonate solution. 
The effects of the extracts are to be explained possibly by the 
alteration of the acidity. It is also possible that pancreatic 
extracts alter the permeability of the kidneys. The extracts, 
, within the time of maximal glycosuria, produced no effect on the 
respiratory quotient, and there is therefore no evidence that they 
increased the combustibility of sugar in the organism. S. B. S. 

The Production and Utilisation of Glycogen in Normal and 
Diabetic Animals. E. W. H. Cruiokshank (J. Physiol ♦, 1913, 47, 
1—14).—After extirpation of the pancreas, the liver rapidly and 
almost completely loses its glycogen, and becomes loaded with fat. 
Minkowski’s statement that feeding diabetic animals on laevulose 
produces glycogen-storage was not confirmed. The percentage of 
glycogen in heart muscle varies, but averages 0’5; it is increased 
by copious carbohydrate food, and lessened by a diet devoid of 
protein and carbohydrate. During' great activity, the heart may 
use all its stored glycogen in a few hours. In pancreatic diabetes, 
the cardiac glycogen rises, and may be entirely consumed if 
great activity of the heart occurs, as, for instance, after adrenaline. 
After death, both normal and diabetic hearts contain a glycogeno¬ 
lytic enzyme, so that the glycogen rapidly disappears if the heart 
is kept warm after the incubation has ceased. W. D. H. 

Influence of Extirpation of the Pancreas on the Endo- 
cellular .Activity of the Liver Diastase. L Ernst J. Lesser 
[Biochtm. Z-itseh.; 1913, 55, 355—356J. — The extirpation of th* 

' pancreas from frogs- causes changes in the organism in many 
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respects analogous to those produced by diabetes in the human 
subject. It was shown that whereas the post-mortem diminution 
of the liver glycogen in frogs with intact pancreas was 4*2% in 
three and a-half hours at 22°, that of the depancreatised animals 
was-15'5%. The difference is explained, as the result of the author's 
previous experiments (this vol., i, 1129), by the assumption that 
the inhibition o,f the diffusion of the diastase to the glycogen which 
exists in the intact frogs has been removed. The experiments were 
carried out by the method already described, care being taken to 
keep the livers as free from damage as possible after removal from 
the body. 8. B. S. 

The Physiology of the (Hands. XIV. The Function of the 
Spleen as an Organ of Protein Metabolism, and the Com¬ 
pensatory Processes after Splenectomy. Leon Ashee and Hans 
Sollbergeh ( Biochem . Zeitsch 1913, 55, 13—44).—Immediately after 
the extirpation of the spleen of a normal rabbit on an iron-rich diet, 
there is an increase in the haemoglobin content, and the number of 
red corpuscles in the blood, which may be explained by diminution 
of haemolysis in the absence of the spleen and possibly an increased 
functioning capacity of the bone-marrow. The withdrawal of a 
small quantity of blood from the splenectomised animal causes a 
smaller diminution of haemoglobin and of blood corpuscles than 
in a normal animal, and in the former case the blood much more 
rapidly attains its normal, or even hypernormal, condition. This 
fact indicates increased functional capacity of the bone-marrow 
when the spleen is absent. A similar difference between the 
splenectomised and normal animals was observed when larger 
amounts of blood were withdrawn. A difference was also observed 
when the organism was deprived of oxygen by the administration 
of hydrocyanic acid administered subcutaneously in the form of 
aqua amygdalarum amarum , In the splenectomised animal the 
treatment resulted ‘again in a smaller diminution of haemoglobin 
and red corpuscles, and the reversion to the normal condition of 
the blood was also more rapid. The extirpation of the thyroids 
had no specific effect on the haemoglobin formation in splenectomised 
animals, or on the effect of hydrocyanic acid on either the 
splenectomised or normal animals. The general conclusion from 
the experiments seems to be that on iron-rich diet the functions of 
the bone-marrow are increased in the absence of the spleen. 

S. B. S. 

The Intra-renal Resorption of Chlorides in Different Con¬ 
ditions of the Kidney. Raphael Lepine and Raymond Botjlud 
( Compt . rend., 1913, 157, 487—490. Compare ibid., 1913, 156, 
1958).—The resorption of chlorides by the kidneys, on exercising 
a contra-pressure by means of a canula inserted in the urether and 
connected to a vessel of water, is reduced to an almost negligible 
quantity if the water is replaced by a solution of quinine sulpnate 
(1 in 250), or by solutions of numerous toxic substances, or by the 
use of water after previous section of the splanchnic nerve. 

W. G. 
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The Iodine Content of Fish Thyroids. Alexander T. Cameron 
( Biochem. 1913, 7, 466—470).—Although iodine has been found 

in many marine animals, no estimations have hitherto been made 
for the thyroids of fishes; the percentage in the thyroids of the 
ray and dogfish averages 1*16%. The highest figure previously 
obtained in mammals is O'7 in the dog. W. D. H. 

The Carbon Dioxide Formation in Surviving Perfused 
Muscles. Herbert Elias {Biochem. Zeitsch., 1913, 55, 153—168).— 
The hinder extremities of dogs were employed, and they were 
perfused with ox-blood by the apparatus described by Freise (this 
vol., i, 1267), whose method of estimating the amount of carbon 
’ dioxide formed, was employed. At rest, the muscles produce about 
7 mg. of carbon dioxide per kilo, per minute, which quantity can 
he largely increased by tetanisation (up to fifteen times the 
amount). S. B. S. 

GUyoolysis by Muscular Tissue. Alfred GrooN and Max 
Massini (Biochem. Zeitsch,., 1913, 55, 189—194).—This work wa* 
undertaken with the object of reinvestigating the statement of 
Cohnheim, that sugar is destroyed by incubation with muscular 
tissue, only in presence of pancreatic substances, as this result has 
not been confirmed by subsequent observers. A method is described 
for removal from rabbits of muscular tissue under aseptic con¬ 
ditions. This was disintegrated by freezing with solid carbon 
dioxide in sterile leather bags and breaking up in the frozen state. 
It was found that muscular tissue alone, in the absence of pancreas 
or liver powder, was capable of destroying 85% of the added sugar 
. within twenty-four hours. Salts appear to be necessary for the 
process, and the best results were obtained when the sugar was 
incubated with the tissue in Ringer's fluid in the presence of small 
quantities of sodium hydrogen carbonate. The addition of 
pancreas, liver, or suprarenal tissue did not appear to increase the 
amount of sugar destruction. S. B. S. 

Pigments. A New Method for the Preparation and a 
Comparison of the Various Hair Pigments. Hugo Fasal 
(Biochem. Zeitsch ., 1913, 55, 393—401),—The method of preparation 
consisted in treating the hair or other keratinous material with 
twenty-five times the weight of cold saturated potassium hydroxide 
solution. The protein is thereby dissolved, and the pigment 
„ separates; it is purified by dissolving in hot 5% potassium hydroxide 
solution,' in which it dissolves; the solution is filtered off from any 
undissolved inorganic matter when cold, and the pigment is then 
precipitated by addition -of acid, The examination of hair of 
different colours indicated that the difference in colour is due ( to 
the differences in the amount of pigment, and dark hair which 
has been- deprived „ of its colour by hydrogen peroxide is nearly 
free from pigment. White hair contains but very small quantities. 
The ratio of the amount of pigment in the most strongly coloured 
‘ iutir to that in the least coloured was found to be 30: 1. S. B. S. 
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Investigations on Cell Proteins by means of Addition of 
Formalin. Hugo Wiener ( Biochem . Zeitsch 1913, 56, 122—152).— 
The cells of organs of different animals contain soluble proteins, 
which can he divided into two classes. The chief difference between 
these is that one class is precipitated by formalin, whereas the other 
is not. The proteins, which are precipitable by formalin, are con¬ 
sidered by the author to belong to the tissue proteins. On washing 
out the organs in situ, the soluble proteins do not go entirely into 
the saline solution, owing, apparently, to the semipermeability of 
the cell-walls. They are only extractible when the cells are 
destroyed, either by grinding to a paste, or better still, by drying 
to a powder by Wiechowski’s method. If, however, formalin (2%) 
is added to the saline perfusion liquid, the cell walls are injured, 
and the semipermeability is destroyed. The soluble proteins can 
•then be readily washed out. In this case, only the soluble proteins 
which are not precipitated by formalin are obtained. By long 
perfusion with saline, the walls are also slightly injured, and a 
small amount of soluble proteins will pass out, so that it is difficult 
to obtain a perfusion liquid protein-free. Formalin can be used 
to separate three kinds of protein in the cell, namely, the insoluble 
proteins, the soluble proteins precipitable by formalin, and the 
soluble proteins not precipitable by formalin. From a comparison 
of the amounts obtained from the livers of fed and fasting dogs 
(the latter, for example, contains small quantities of soluble protein 
not precipitable by formalin), the conclusion is drawn that the three 
classes represent stages in the conversion of the protein of the 
food into the protein of the organ; there is, that is to say, no 
hard and fast line between the fixed and circulating proteins. 

S. B. S. 


The Distribution of a Keto-reductase in Tissues. L. von 
Lagermabk ( Biockem . Zeitsch ., 1913, 55, 458—462).—Friedmann and 
Maase have shown that the liver contains a ferment capable of 
reducing acetoacetic acid to Z-jB-hydroxybutyric acid. It is now 
, shown that this ferment exists also in the muscles and in the 
kidneys, but not in blood, lungs, the pancreas, or the spleen. The 
organs investigated were removed from fasting dogs. S. B. S. 


Changes in the Reaction of Growing Organisms to 
Narcotics. Horace M. Vernon (J. Physiol., 1913, 47, 15—29).— 
As tadpoles grow, the narcotising concentration of methyl and 
ethyl alcohol falls, but that of propyl alcohol remains constant, and 
of higher alcohols increases; the quotients between the narcotising 
concentration of successive alcohols vary. The effect of ethyl 
acetate, propionate, butyrate, and valerate does not alter with age; 
that of three ketones diminished during growth. .The fatal con¬ 
centrations of monohydric alcohols vary greatly with age. These’ 
changes are attributed in most part to changes in the composition 
of cell-lipoids. W. D. H. 
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The Function of the Ferments in the Animal Body after 
Introduction of Killed Tubercle Bacilli. Nina Kotschnrv 
( Biochem . Zeitsch ., 1913, 55, 481—494).—The introduction of killed 
tubercle bacilli into rabbits and guinea-pigs caused a diminution 
of the lipoclastic properties of the serum and organs, and an increase 
in their antitrypsin and nuclease content. The catalase of the 
serum and organs was diminished in energy in the case of guinea- 
pigs only. There was a slight diminution of the amylase and 
diastase content of serum and organs. S. B. S. 

The Presence of Adenase in the Human Body. Esmond R. 
Long (/. Biol, Chem 1913, 15, 449—462).—Ader ase could not be 
found in human adult liver, the placenta or foetal liver, brain, bone, 
thymus, stomach, intestine, pancreas, lungs, and spleen. It is, 
however, present somewhere in the foetus, for if the entire foetal 
material is mixed with adenine, hypoxanthine is formed. Hypo- 
xanthine is always formed in the autolysis of human tissues, and 
in the absence of adenase is probably due to the action of 
adenosine deamidase and inosine hydrolase. W. D. H. 

The Tyrosineoxydase, Polyphenoloxydase, and Oxydones of 
Insects. Fred. Battelli and Lina Stern ( Biochem . Zeitsch 1913, 56, 
59—77).—All the above ferments are contained in the insects 
investigated. The fully developed insect contains less polyphenol 
oxydase than the larva and chrysalis of the same species. 
ff-Phenylenediamine is oxidised less energetically than quinol and 
pyrogallol by pulverised insects, which is in marked contrast to 
the action of vertebrate tissue. There is no parallelism between 
the polyphenoloxydase content of insects and the respiratory 
exchange of the living insect. As a rule, those insects which have 
the largest content in polyphenoloxydase have also the largest 
amount of tyrosineoxydase. Both ferments can be obtained in 
powder form by treatment of an insect paste with acetone or 
alcohol. Tyrosine is oxidised with evolution of carbon dioxide. 
Insects contain no uricoxydase. There is no alcohol oxydase in 
silk-worms. Insects contain a succino-oxydone, but the oxidation 
of succinic acid is much weaker than that of*the polyphenols and 
tyrosine. This oxidation is also weaker in the case of insects than 
in the case of muscular or liver tissue of mammals. There is a 
rough parallelism between the oxidation of succinic acid by 
pulverised insects and the oxidation energy of the living animals. 
Citric acid is not oxidised by insect paste, and the intensity of 
the oxidation by pulverised insects is uninfluenced by the addition 
of sodium acetate, sodium lactate, or dextrose. S. B. S. 

Physical Properties and Chemical Composition of Frog’s 
Urine, Shozo Toda and Katsuta Taguchi {Zeitsch. physiol. Chem., 
1913, 87, 371—378).—The reaction of frog’s urine is usually feebly 
acid t6 litmus paper; D 1*0009 to 1*0018; A *=0*106, The electrical 
conductivity in reciprocal ohms isO’78.10- 3 . In summer frogs, 
the urine contains 0*193 of organic and 0*053 of inorganic con- 
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stituents %; of the latter 0 0467 are salts soluble in water. There ' 
is a relative large amount of phosphoric acid and sodium. The 
proportion of sodium to potassium is 1*7: 1. W. D. H. 

The Chemistry of Cancerous Tumours. B. Wolter (. Biochem. 
Zeitach ., 1913, 55, 260—265).—Analyses of the total phosphorus and 
its distribution as inorganic, phosphatide and protein phosphorus 
from a, liver sarcoma, from the surrounding liver tissue, and from 
the tissue of normal liver, are given. The most marked difference 
in the analyses of the tumour and other tissues was the somewhat 
smaller percentage (both relative and absolute) of the phosphatide 
phosphorus in the former. The amount of cholesterol in the 
tumour was 0*25% of the fresh tissue. S. B. S. 

Disturbances in the Protein Metabolism in Cancer. (The 
Excretion of Thiocyanates.) Paul Saxl ( Biochem . Zeitsch 
1913, 65, 224—244).—It has been found that the urine in cases 
of cancer generally contains excess of nitrogen, but the amount of 
urea is less than the normal, whereas the quantities of oxyproteic 
acid and ammonia are greater. The urine of cancer patients is 
also characterised by containing a certain amount of sulphur in a 
form in which it is readily oxidised to sulphuric acid. These 
results suggest the presence of thiocyanates, due to hydrogen 
cyanide, split from proteins, and not completely oxidised. Similar 
urines were obtained from normal individuals after administration 
of thiocyanates. It is now directly shown that, in the majority 
of cancer cases, the urine contains abnormally large amounts of 
thiocyanate, which is the source of the easily oxidised sulphur. 
Other pathological urines also yield abnormally large amounts, but 
not to quite the same extent as those from cancer patients. The 
thiocyanate was estimated by precipitation with silver nitrate in 
acid solution; the silver salt was then dissolved in sodium hydrogen 
carbonate, and treated with excess of Nj 10-iodine solution and 
potassium iodide. After four hours, hydrochloric acid is added, 
and the excess of iodine estimated by titration. The amount of 
thiocyanate can be calculated from the equation: 

CNSK+31a + iHgO=H 2 S0 4 + 5HI+ KI +HON. 

S. B, S. 

Protozoan Protoplasm as an Indicator of Pathological 
Change. II. In Carcinoma. Frank P. Underhill and Lorande 
Loss Woodruff (J. Biol * Ohm., 1913, 15, 4^1—414).-—Extract**, of 
breast cancer depress the division rate of Paramxcium, and kill 
the protozoon. Extracts of normal mammary tissue do not possess 
this property. Weak concentrations of the abnormal extracts may 
stimulate the Paramcecium, W. D* H. 

The Tryptophan Content of Normal and Pathological 
Ontabedus Tissues, and of Malignant Tumours. Huso Fasal 
(Biochem, Zeitsck., 1913, 55, 88—95).—By means of the author’s 
colorimetric method, the tryptophan content in various normal 

VOL. CIV. i, 4 2 
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and pathological tissues was estimated. The epidermis is relatively 
rich in this substance, as are certain tumours, such as carcinoma 
of the liver. Mammary tumours, on the other hand, do not contain 
a trace. S. B. S. 

A Case of Pentosuria. Phcebus A. Levene and Frederick B. 
LaFobge (/. Biol, Ghent 1913, 15, 481—486),—Nenberg states that 
the usual pentose in cases of pentosuria is <£Z-arabinose, Elliott and 
Paper described a case in which it was probably ribose. In the 
present case much of the pentose was lost in the methods adopted 
for its separation, and the identification of the sugar was not com¬ 
plete, but it was probably Z-ribose. W. D. H,. 

The Origin of the Sugar Secreted in Phloridzin Glycosuria. 
Raphael LBpine and Raymond Boulud ( Oompt . rend., 1913, 157, 
530—532. Compare A., 1904, ii, 753).—The authors quote 
experiments which, they maintain, contradict the generally accepted 
hypothesis that the sugar eliminated in phloridzin glycosuria comes 
from the renal cells. They consider that the point of attack of the 
phloridzin in the kidney is the vascular endothelium. W. G. 

The Production of Fever. Max Globtta and Ernst Waser 
(Arch. expt. Path . Pkarm 1913, 73, 436—456).—By subcutaneous 
and intravenous injection of the monomethyl derivative of alicyclic 
tetrahydro-jS-naphthylamine, the body temperature is raised in a 
few minutes. This rise occurs in the region of the cerebral ventri¬ 
cles within twenty seconds, and in the fore-brain in about forty to 
sixty seconds; the intestinal temperature rises next, and finally 
that of the skin (which falls during the first half minute). If death 
occurs, the intestine and skin remain warm after the temperature 
falls in the central nervous system. W. D. H. 

Protozoan Protoplasm as an Indicator of Pathological 
Changes. I. In Nephritis. Lorande Loss Woodruff and Frank 
P. Underhill ( J . Biol . Chem., 1913, 15, 385—400).—Extracts of 
normal kidneys from well-fed and starving animals exert no effect 
on the division rate of Paramcecium; but extracts of nephritic 
kidneys depress it. ^ This is not due to accumulation of tartrate 
which was given to induce nephritis. The experiments were made 
on rabbits. w. D. H. 

The Chemistry of the Leucocytozoon Syphilidis and of the 
Hirt’s Protecting Cells. James E. R, McDonagh and R. L. 
Mackenzie Wallis (Biachm. J., 1913, 7, 517—543).— Much of the 
work, recorded relates to the properties of the colloidal dyes used 
' for micro-chemically investigating the syphilis parasite. Basic , 
stains are most suitable for work in vivo, and of these borax- 
methylene-blue' is the best. The parasite has a lecithin-globulin' 
envelope which stands out more clearly by adding dextrose to* 
; the stain.,. The yaried a&tfxty shown for methylene-violet and 
methylene-red is due to the! prevalence of a substance which has 
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strong reducing properties (lecithin-globulin), and not to a change 
in the reaction. Details are given of the staining reactions of 
different parts of the parasite, but the whole subject is at present 
of subsidiary chemical interest. W. D. H. 

(Pharmacological) Action of Bromine Salts. K Bernoulli 
{Arch. expt. Path , Pkm., 1913, 73, 355—397).—The theory of 
chlorine poverty is insufficient to explain the action of alkali 
bromides. For the neutralisation of the bromine action, the 
administration of chlorides is not necessary, but other salts (sodium 
sulphate and nitrate) act in the same way. Bromine salts cause 
changes in the colloidal material of the central nervous system. 
The bromine ions which take the place of chlorine ions alter the 
aggregation state of the ceii-colloids, probably in the direction of 
greater swelling, and thus is produced a functional change in the 
nerve-cells. W. D. H. 

The Action of Leucocytes and Other Tissues on d/-Alanine. 
Phoebus A. Leveme and Gustav M. Meyer (7. Biol. Ckern 1913, 15, 
475—480).—Leucocytes under aseptic conditions form 7-lactic acid 
from hexoses, regardless of the configuration of the hexose. The 
conversion of amino-acids into hydroxy-acids is analogous to the 
change of methyl-glyoxal into lactic acid; thus, alanine is trans¬ 
formed into lactic acid through the stage of pyruvic acid. Dakin, 
IDudley and Ringer found in diabetic dogs fed on pyruvic acid that 
the yield of sugar was smaller than from either alanine or lactic 
acid. Hence in the present research the action of leucocytes was 
tested on various forms of alanine. The unexpected result obtained 
was that neither leucocytes nor kidney tissue had any effect at all 
on 7Z-alanine. W. D. H. 

The Behaviour of Pyruvic Acid in the Animal Body. II. 
Gustav Embden and Max Oppenheijier ( Bioch&m . Zeitsch ., 1913, 55, 
334—340. Compare A., 1912, ii, 1075).—As pyruvic acid is a 
possible intermediate product in the conversion of alanine into 
lactic acid, it was of interest to ascertain whether the latter acid 
could be obtained directly from the former in the animal body. It 
was found that this change could be accomplished when pyruvic 
acid was perfused through a glycogen-poor liver of a dog which had 
been starved for four days. It was obtained in the 7-form. . 

S, B. 3. 

The Behaviour of Pyruvic Acid in the Animal Body. III. 
The Formation of Sugar and Lactic Acid from Pyruvic Acid. 
Paul Mayer (Biochem. Zeitsoh., 1913, 55, 1—3).—The author re¬ 
capitulates his former results, which indicate that pyruvic acid, 
on administration to rabits and dogs, causes hyperglycsemia and 
glycosuria, but that on administration to animals treated with 
phloridzin, it causes a diminution of the sugar and nitrogen output' 
in the urine, owing apparently to a toxic action on the kidneys. 
He is not able to explain the difference between his results and 
those obtained by A; J. Ringei and by Dakin and Janney (this vol., 

4 0 2 
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i, 937), but rejects tlie explanation offered by the former. Animals 
to which pyruvic acid has been administered excrete in the urine 
both dl- and ^-lactic acids. S, B. S. 

The Degradation of Carboxylic Acids in the Animal Body. 

XV. The Behaviour of Benzaldehyde in the Animal Body. 

Ernst Friedmann and Wilhelm TArk (. Biochem . Zeitsch 1913, 56, 
425—431).—After administration of benzaldehyde to dogs, only 
hippuric acid and small quantities of benzoic acid, but no cinnamic 
acid, could be isolated in the urine. The cinnamic acid found by 
Dakin after administration of phenylpropionic and phenylvaleric 
acid must be due therefore to degradation, and not to synthesis 
by condensation of an aldehyde with acetic acid. S. B. S. 

The Degradation of Carboxylic Acids in the Animal Body. 

XVI. Behaviour of a-Phenylbutyrio Acid in the Anipaal Body. 

Ernst Friedmann and Wilhelm TCrk ( Biochem. Zeitsch., 1913, 55, 
432—435).—As y-phenylbutyric acid undergoes in the animal body 
oxidation in the ^-position to yield a keto-acid and finally phenyl- 
acetic acid, it was’ of interest to ascertain how the a-acid 
,CH 8 *CB^CHPh*C0 2 H would behave. If oxidation were to take 
place in the ^-position, phenylacetic and acetic acid should be 
expected, as final products, according to the equations given by 
the authors. As a matter of fact, only unchanged a-phenylbutyric 
acid, and a neutral substance, which was not further investigated, 
could be isolated in the urine of dogs, to which this substance^ had 
been administered. S. B. S. 

The Degradation of Carboxylic Acids in the Animal Body. 
XVIL Formation of Acetoacetio Acid from Acetic Acid in 
the Perfusion through the Liver. Ernst Friedmann (Biochem. 
Zeitseh., 1913, 55, 436—442).—Adam Loeb has shown th^t the 
addition of sodium acetate to the blood perfused through the 
* surviving liver of a dog causes a marked increase in the amount 
of acetoacetio acid formed. This is in contrast to the author’s 
own results, where no such increase was found. It is now shown 
that this increase only results when the liver is poor in glycogen, 
as, for example, in the livers of animals which have been starred 
and tetanised by strychnine. In this case increase of acetoacetio 
acid only follows when acetate is added to the perfusing blood. 
Such an addition causes no increase when the livers used for experi¬ 
ment are rich in glycogen and taken from a well-fed animal. The 
mechanism of the formation of acetoacetio acid from acetic acid 
is discussed, and it is suggested that acetaldehyde is an intermediate 
product, which condenses with acetic acid to form crotonic acid, 
from which, by addition of water and oxidation, aeetoacetic acid 
is formed. It is further suggested that in presence of carbo¬ 
hydrates, acetic acid is condensed in some other way. From, the 
: fact that acetoacetio acid is only formed from fatty acids with an 
even number of carbon atoms, the conclusion is drawn that acids 
do not always form i8-keto-acids as intermediary oxidation products, 
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as in this case acetic acid should always be formed, and this is, as 
the experiment shows, an acetoacetic acid former. S. B. S. 

The Degradation of Carboxylic Acids In the Animal Body. 
XVIII. Behaviour of Glycollic and Glyoxylio Acids in 
Perfusion through the Liver. Junichi Mochjzuki (Biochem. 
Zeitsch 1913, 55, 443—445).—Friedmann has suggested (see pre¬ 
ceding communication) that acetoacetic acid is formed from acetic 
acid in perfusion experiments by condensation of the latter with 
acetaldehyde to yield crotonic acid as an intermediate product. It 
follows, if this suggestion is correct, that no acetoacetic acid should 
be formed if the methyl group of acetic acid should have a hydrogen 
replaced by hydroxyl. As a matter of fact, it was found that 
neither from glycollic nor glyoxylic acid is acetoacetic acid formed. 

S. B. S. 

The Degradation of Carboxylic Acids in the Animal Body. 

XIX. Acetoacetic Aoid Formation in the Perfusion of 

Livers Rich in Glycogen. Junichi Mochizuei {Biockem. Zeitsch 
1913, 55, 446—449).—It has been shown by Friedmann (this vol., 
i, 1276) that acetoacetic acid is formed from acetic acid only when 
perfused through livers poor in glycogen. It is now shown that 
butyric acid, j3-hydroxybutyric acid, crotonic acid, and isovaleric 
acid yield acetoacetic acid when perfused through livers rich in 
glycogen, whence the conclusion is drawn that acetic acid is not an 
intermediary product of reaction. S. B. S. 

The Degradation of Carboxylic Acids in the Animal Body. 

XX. Conversion of Crotonic Acid into Z-£-Hydroxybutyric Acid 

by liver Pulp. Ernst Friedmann and 0. Maase (Biochem. Zeitsch ., 
1913, 55, 450—-457).—Crotonic acid is converted into Z-j3-hydroxy- 
butyric acid in the presence of liver pulp obtained from a fasting 
dog. Carbon dioxide inhibits the reaction. S. B. S. 

The Fixation of the Digitalis Substances in the Animal 
Organism, Considered more Especially with Reference to their 
Behaviour in the Blood. Ernst Oppknheimer (Biochnm. Zeitsch ., 
1913, 65, 134—152).—Various investigators have failed to detect 
these substances in the tissues after injection into animals, and 
researches were undertaken to ascertain the cause of this failure. 
It was found that the slightly soluble digitoxin is only slowly 
precipitated from its alcoholic solution. The solutions of both 
amorphous, slightly insoluble, digitalis glucosides are dialysable, 
and behave in this respect like the easily soluble crystalline 
glucosides, strophanthin and antiarin. As precipitation in the 
blood-stream does not account for the apparent absence of the 
substances in the blood-stream, the effect on their toxic action due 
to the admixture with serum was determined, Straub's method for 
estimating, the toxicity (action on frog's heart) being employed. 
It was found that serum could diminish or destroy the toxicity of 
the following substances: digitoxin, gitalin, digitalin, oleandrin. 
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saponin, and methyl-violet. It increased the toxicity, on the other 
hand, of strophanthin and antiarin. This action of the serum 
cannot he replaced by either cholesterol, egg-white, or lecithin in 
Ringer’s fluid. These experiments indicate that the failure to 
detect digitalis alkaloids after injection into the organism is not 
due to its fixation by cells of the tissues. S. B. S, 

Action of Bozymes on Racemised Proteins and their Fate 
in the Animal Body. Henry D. Dakin and Harold W, Dudley 
(«/. Biol, Cherny 1913, 15, 271—276).— <f Racemhe l” casein and 
caseose are resistant to the action of pepsin, trypsin, and erepsin. 
On feeding the substances to a dog per os, they were excreted 
unchanged in the faeces, no absorption having taken place in the 
intestine. It appears as if this organ can take up only com¬ 
paratively simple substances. Racemised caseose, when adminis¬ 
tered subcutaneously to a dog, produced no symptoms, and was 
excreted unchanged in the urine. “Racemised” casein remained 
unchanged in the presence of bacteria, but the caseose was slowly 
attacked, yielding indole and other products. S. B. S. 

The Behaviour of Iodoprotsin in the Organism. Julius 
Wohlgemuth and Bruno Rewald (. Bioch&m . Zeitsch 1913, 55, 
7—12).—The preparation of an iodine derivative from coagulated 
blood by means of an alcoholic solution of iodine is described, 
which contains, about 15% of iodine and 0*25% of iron. Pre¬ 
liminary'therapeutic experiments indicate that this preparation is 
well tolerated in relatively large doses by rabbits, dogs, and man. 
In the experiments on rabbits, it was shown that the iron accumu¬ 
lates in the liver. The preparation is readily absorbed, and about 
70% of the iodine is excreted in the urine between the third and 
forty-eighth hours after administration. Little or no iodine is 
found in the faeces. S. B. S. 

Degradation of the Naphthalene Ring in the Animal 
Body. Ernst Friedmann and Wilhelm TOrk (Biockem, Zeitsch,, 
1913, 55, 463—476).—0-Naphthylalanine and 0-naphthylpyruvic 
acid are degraded in the organism to benzoic acid. In order to 
study the influence of the side-chains on the degradation of the 
naphthalene nucleus, the degradation of the following products was 
studied: jS-naphthoic acid, /3-naphthylacetic acid, and (in greater 
detail) 0-naphthylpyruvic acid. The former results with the last- 
named were confirmed, in that in the urine of dogs to which it 
had been administered an excess of hippuric acid was found. This 
did not happen in the case of either the naphthoic or naphthyl- 
acetic acids. The pyruvic acid derivative, however, yielded hippuric 
acid only when administered per os, but not when subcutaneously 
applied, and the conversion into benzoic acid is therefore possibly 
a putrefactive ^process in the intestines. After administration of 
^-naphthoic acid, in addition to unchanged product, naphthuric 
acid was found in the urine both after administration pet - os and 
after injection under the skin. A conjugation with glycine had 
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therefore taken place. After administration of /3-naphthylacetic 
acid, a considerable amount of unchanged product was found in 
the urine. The fate of the remainder is still unknown. S. B. S. 

The Influence of the Subsidiary Alkaloids of Opium on the 
Action of Morphine. Richard Meissner (Bioehem. Britsch., 1913, 
j54, 395—429).—The experiments were carried out with a view 
to demonstrate the potentiating capacity of other alkaloide 
on the pharmacological action of morphine, as shown by 
Straub. The action on the respiratory centre of rabbits, the 
narcotic action on cats, and the action on the isolated intestine of 
rabbits were investigated. A larger diminution in the respiratory 
volume was produced by narcophine, but apart from this, no 
essential difference was found in the actions of narcophine, panto- 
pone, or laudenone. The investigations appear to negative the 
conception of a* potentialising action of narcotine on morphine. 
Nevertheless, the results must be accepted with some caution, in 
view of some quoted experiments of Zehbe on the action of various 
preparations on the human intestine. S. B. S. 

Degradation of Phenylalanine in the Animal Organism. 
Gustav Embden and Karl Baldes (Biochem. Zeitsch , 1913, 55 
301—322).—The general theory as to the relationship between the 
combustibility of amino-acids in the normal organism, their con¬ 
vertibility into homogentisic acid in alcaptonuric individuals, and 
their conversion into acetoacetic acid when perfused through the 
liver is discussed. Phenylpyruvic acid, a conceivable first oxidation 
product of phenylalanine, both of which substances are burnt up 
in the organism and converted into homogentisic acid in 
alcaptonuric cases, might be expected, like substances generally 
with this behaviour, to be convertible into acetoacetic acid by per¬ 
fusion through the liver, especially as phenyl-lactic acid, and the 
keto-acid corresponding with tyrosine, undergo this change. This 
was found, however, not to be the case; on the contrary, phenyl¬ 
pyruvic acid even inhibits the acetoacetic acid formation from 
phenylalanine, tyrosine, leucine, and p-hydroxyphenylpyruvic acid 
when these are perfused in its presence. On the other hand, it does 
not inhibit acetoacetic acid formation from isovaleric or w-hexoic 
acids, and does not therefore act as a general inhibitor of oxidation 
processes in the liver. It possibly combines with the side-chains in 
the cell to which the amino-acids are normally attached when con¬ 
verted into acetoacetic acid. These facts suggest that phenyl¬ 
pyruvic acid is not the first oxidation product of phenylalanine, 
but oxidation takes place, probably, first in the benzene nucleus. 
It was found, in fact, that dZ-phenylalanine, when perfused through 
the liver, gives rise to the normal ^-tyrosine. From this, p-hydroxy- 
phenylpyruvic acid could be formed, which is an acetoacetic acid 
former. It is suggested that when phenylpyruvic acid is burnt in 
the organism, it is converted first into phenylalanine, as it is known 
that the change of amino- into keto-acids in the body is a reversible 
one. ’ 8. B. S. 
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The Relations between Constitution and [Physiological] 
Action in Alioyclic Tetrahydro-^-naphthylamine and its Deriv¬ 
atives. Max Cloetta And Ernst WASEB.(4rcA er.pt. Path , Pharm. 3 1913, 
73, 398—435). —From the substance mentioned, optically active 
dr and Wbases can be isolated, which resemble the racemic base in 
their action. From the latter a series of salts can be prepared with 
differing dissociation capacities, but no relation was found between 
.this property and toxicity. The monomethyl derivative, like the 
original base, dilates the pupil, and raises body temperature and 
blood-pressure; the corresponding monoethyl compound acts in the 
same way, but is more toxic. If, however, the nitrogen is replaced 
by an acid residue (acetyl, formyl), the actions are reversed, the 
.pupil is narrowed, and body temperature and blood-pressure fall. 
If an acid and alkyl group are both introduced there is a double 
action; for instance, in the frog, myosis is produced by the acid 
group, and in the rabbit, mydriasis by the alkyl group. In the case 
of derivatives that raise the blood-pressure, a second injection is not 
effective in the same way. W. D. H. 


Chemistry of Vegetable Physiology and Agriculture. 


The Fermentation of Pyruvic Acid by Bacteria. JjAszl6 
Karczag and L. MdcziR ( JBiockem . ZtiUch . , 1913, 55, 79 — 87).—The 
bacteria which are capable of fermenting dextrose with evolution of 
gas are also able to ferment pyruvic acid. Amongst such bacteria are 
B . coli 3 B . paratyphi-B., and Gaertner’s bacillus. The gas evolution 
with bacteria follows more rapidly than with yeast, but there is a 
marked difference between the two classes of fermentations, for 
whereas with yeast the gas evolved is carbon dioxide, the pyruvic 
acid yielding this gas and formaldehyde, the gas evolved by bacteria 
consists for the most part of hydrogen. 8. B. S. 

Formation of Hydrogen Cyanide from Proteins. BT. W. 
Emerson, Hamilton P. Cadt, and E. H. S. Bmlev (J. Biol Ghem 
1913, 15, 415—418).— Certain micro-organisms ( B . pyocyaneus) 
evolve hydrogen cyanide when grown on protein media, especially 
if the medium is slightly acid to litmus and phenolphthalein. This 
is absent when free mineral acid is present. W. D. H. 

Formation of Hydrogen Cyanide from Proteins, B. J. 
Clawson and C. 0. Young, (J. Biol Chm, t l913, 15, 419—422).— 
B. pyocyaneus, B . fluorescms, B . violacem, and other bacteria the nature 
of which is still uncertain, produce hydrogen cyanide from protein 
material. W, D, H. 

Chemistry of Bacteria, SakabTamuba (Zetixch, physiol. Clam., 
1913, 87, 85—114).—Chemical investigations were made on large 
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quantities of the cells of Bacillus tuberculosis and Mycobacterium 
lacticola psm'ugosum. Extraction with ether failed to give any 
phosphatides, but treatment with warm alcohol showed the presence 
of a diaminomonophosphatide in each species of bacteria. Both 
cultures were found to contain an alcohol (CggH^O), for which the 
name mycol is suggested. This alcohol is present in the bacterial 
cell partly as an ester of a higher fatty acid, and it is to the 
alcohol or its ester that the acid- and alkali-resistance and gram- 
positiveness of the organisms are due. Adenine and hypoxanthine 
were present in each case, in addition to arginine, histidine, lysine, 
phenylalanine, proline, valine, tyrosine, and tryptophan. Bacterio- 
proteins are characterised by a high phenylalanine content. 

H. B. BE. 

Fermentation of Cellulose by Thermophilic Bacteria Hans 
Pringsheim ( Gmtr , Baht. Par 1913, ii, 38, 513—513).—Impure 
cultures of anaerobic, thermophilic, cellulose-decomposing bacteria 
were obtained from soil and horse manure. By means of a special 
apparatus the cultures, were maintained at 55—60°, and samples 
of the decomposition gases were withdrawn from time to time. 
These were found to consist of 22—49% carbon dioxide, and the 
residue in all cases proved to be hydrogen. 

Examination of the residual liquid cultures showed the presence 
of formic and acetic acids, but no butyric acid. This is significant, 
as. the latter is the chief product of anaerobic cellulose decom- 

f position at normal temperatures. Three grams of cellulose 
ed to the production of 0‘2125 gram of formic acid, 1*15 gram 
of acetic acid, a trace of lactic acid, and a mixture of carbon 
dioxide and hydrogen in the above proportions. H. B. H. 

The Enrichment of the Invertase Content of Living Yeasts. 
Leopold Liohtwitz ( Biochem . Zeitsch, 1913, 56, 160—162).—The 
author replies to certain criticisms of Meisenheimer, Gambarjan, 
and Semper (this vol., i, 1139), who found that the invertase con¬ 
tent of yeast increases when the organism is kept in sugar solution. 
This is the direct contrary of what was found by the author. He 
calls attention to the fact, however, that yeast sown in large 
quantities in sugar solution, as was done by Meisenheimer and 
his collaborators, does not increase; on the contrary, it probably 
autolyses. This did not happen in the author's own experiments; 
hence, probably, the difference in the results. S. B. S. 

Catalysts of Alcoholic Fermentation. Hans von Euler 
(Zsitech physiol . Chem., 1913, 87, 142—144).—Earlier work has 
shown that the rapidity of fermentation by living yeasts is 
accelerated by the addition of alkali salts of organic and especially 
fatty acids, and dried yeast or yeast juice is not affected in a 
similar manner. Of the two possible interpretations of the results, 

8 articular attention has been paid to that which assumes that 
tie activation is not directly connected with enzymes in the yeast 
cell, and experiments have been made to determine an alteration 
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of the protoplasmic layer of the cell or of the cell wall generally 
by the salts, with adsorption and an alteration of surface tension. 

Preliminary experiments with sodium and ammonium salts of 
the acids having given negative results, an attempt was made 
to deter min e the action of various dye salts on the living cell. 
According to their behaviour towards the yeast cell, it was possible 
to divide the dye salts into three classes, namely, those without 
action on the cell, those which are clearly adsorbed, and others the 
entrance of which into the cell depends on the fermentative activity 
of the latter. These phenomena and the part played by an altera¬ 
tion of the surface tension are being further investigated. 

H. B. H. 

Influence of Certain Inorganic Salts, particularly Stannous 
Chloride and Bismuth Subnitrate, on Fermentation. Gilbert 
Gimel (Bull. Assoc, chim. Swr . DisL, 1913, 31, 128—129).—Results 
of further experiments confirm those obtained previously by the 
author (A., 1909, ii, 171). The activity of various yeasts in sweet 
worts is increased when the latter contain from 50 to 100 mg. of 
stannous chloride per litre. Bismuth subnitrate is soluble in acid 
liquids, such as musts, etc., and has a decided influence on the 
fermentation; it appears to inhibit acetic fermentation. The use 
of pure yeast cultures and different conditions of fermentation are 
probably the reason of the opposite opinion arrived at by Pozzi- 
Escot (this vol., i, 1139). W- P. S. 

Protein Degradation in Yeast. I. The Influence of Sugar 
Fermentation on the Protein Degradation of Yeast. W. 
Zalesei and W. Sohatalov (Biochem. Zexisch 1913, 55, 63—71).— 
Various views have been expressed to explain the fact that 
proteolysis is less in yeast that has been used for sugar fer¬ 
mentation than in unused yeast, the Ivanov has stated that 
acetaldehyde is the fermentation product which is responsible for 
the antiproteolytic action. This statement the authors have been 
unable to confirm, for they find that an appreciable inhibition of 
yeast autolysis only takes place in concentrations of this aldehyde 
which are far higher than those found in fermentation liquors. 
The same is also true for furfuraldehyde and for formaldehyde, 
which latter, however, has a much stronger inhibitory action than 
acetaldehyde. Although the distillates from fermentations possess 
antiproteolytic properties, the actual antiproteolytic substance has 
not been isolated. The conditions of nutrition of the yeast exert 
some action on the subsequent proteolysis. The addition of amino- 
acids to yeasts increases the autoiytic degradation of their proteins; 
it cannot be claimed, however, that they antagonise the antiproteo- 
, lytic properties of the fermentation products. S. B. S. 

, Biochemical Conversion of Betaine into GHyoolli© Acid. 
Felix Ehrlioh and Fritz Lance 1913,-46, 2746—2752).—In 
the course of their experiments on the behaviour of amino-adds 
towards micro-organisms, the authors have examined betaine, which 
is remarkably stable, not only to concentrated sulphuric acid or 
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aqua regia at higli temperatures, but also during passage through 
the bodies of most animals except the ruminants. They find that 
betaine is not assimilated by brewers’ and distillers’ yeasts or by 
various kinds of Saccharomyces , but is extensively degraded by 
Willia anomola , Pichia farinosa , Pichia membranefacie ns, and other 
yeasts rich in oxydases; also many moulds, such as Penicillium, 
Aspergillus, Monilia , Oidium, and Dematium i are able to employ 
betaine for the formation of their albumin. In most cases charac¬ 
teristic degradation products of betaine cannot be isolated, partly 
because the decomposition is too extensive, partly owing to the 
difficulty of separating the decomposition products of the sugar 
added as a source of carbon. In experiments on solutions con¬ 
taining betaine, nutrient salts, and ethyl alcohol as a source of 
carbon, the authors find that after the addition of a pure culture 
of Willia an o mala and keeping for eight weeks, glycollic acid is 
present in quantity sufficient for isolation; the amount is small, 
because the acid is an intermediate, not the final, product of the 
assimilation of the betaine. This is proved by the fact that Willia 
anomala grows extensively in a solution containing nutrient salts, 
and glycollic acid and carbamide as the only sources of carbon, the 
glycollic acid disappearing completely after four months; in a 
similar experiment, in which carbamide is the only source of 
carbon, growth of the yeast cannot be detected. 

In the preceding experiments with betaine, not a trace of tri- 
methylamine can be detected. Probably it is converted into methyl 
alcohol and ammonia, the latter, which also cannot be detected, 
being utilised by the organism in the formation of albumin. 

In conclusion, the authors reply to Stoltzenberg (this vol., i, 
345; compare also Ehrlich, A., 1912, i, 835; Stoltzenberg, ibid., i, 
680) concerning the isolation of betaine from molasses residue. 

C. S. 

Protein Synthesis in Plants. I. Protein Synthesis in the 
Bulbs of Allium oepa. W. Zaleski and W. Shatkin (Biochem. 
Zeiisch., 1913, 55, 72 —78).—Experiments confirm a former statement 
of Zaleski, that the proteins increase in quantity in the injured 
bulbs when left in a moist atmosphere or in intact bulbs when 
allowed to grow in the dark. Estimations were of the total nitrogen, 
proteins, peptones, ammonia, acid amides, organic bases, and mono¬ 
amino-acids. It was found, as a result, that the proteins are 
formed at the expense of the monoamino-acids. The mono- and 
di-amino-acids and ammonia were also estimated in the various 
specimens after hydrolysis with acids. The results obtained indicate 
that the monoamino-acids pre-existing combine with the pre¬ 
existing proteins. There is no evidence that the acid amides, 
without further change, take any direct part in the protein 
synthesis. * S. B. S. 

The Inulin Metabolism of Gichorium intybus (Chicory). III. 
Viktor Grafe and Valentin Vouk (Biochem., Zeitech., 1913, 56, 
249—257. Compare A., 1912, ii, 977 ; this vol., i, 148). — It is shown 
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that by the freezing of the roots, the amount of inulin decreases, 
whereas the amount of reducing sugar increases; the amount of 
the latter returns to normal when the frozen roots are afterwards 
kept at normal temperature, whereas the amount of inulin remains 
unchanged.* These results confirm the theory of Molisch, that the 
dissolved inulin acts as a "thermically active” protector against 
cold. The changes in the inulin and reducing sugar distribution 
in the roots which had wintered in a normal manner were also 
investigated. It was found that a hydrolysis of inulin takes place 
before new parts of the plants are visible; the reserve substances 
appear to be converted into building material, and this allows the 
further hydrolysis of the inulin reserves. A resume of the results 
obtained by the authors up to the date of publication is also 
given. S. B. S. 

The Colorimetric Method for Determining Hydrocyanic 
Add in Plants with Special Reference to Kafir Corn. C. K. 
Francis and W. B. Connell (J. Amtr. Chem . Soc., 1913, 35, 
1624—1628). — After examining the various methods for the 
estimation of small quantities of hydrocyanic acid, the authors 
decide in favour of a colorimetric process . depending on the 
formation of ferric thiocyanate. This method indicates that Kafir 
corn contains minute quantities of combined hydrocyanic acid, the 
quantity apparently being greater in frost-bitten or stunted plants 
than in normal ones. 

It is difficult to decide from the results whether the quantity of 
hydrocyanic present could prove fatal to an animal fed with this 
material. D. F. T. 

Antitoxic Action of Chloral Hydrate on Copper Sulphate 
forPisum sativum. R. P. Hibbard (Centr. Bakt. Pan, 1913, ii, 
38, 302—308).—Water culture experiments in which garden jjeas 
were supplied with solutions of copper sulphate in concentrations 
varying from M3 x lCM to M2‘5 x KM, and with chloral hydrate, 
M/165‘5 to Mj 16,550, both together and separately. After forty- 
eight hours the roots of the plants were measured. Whilst in the 
single solutions growth was very slight, when both substances were 
supplied simultaneously the growth was distinctly better, especially 
when both substances are present in about equal amounts. The 
aetion of chloral hydrate in diminishing the toxicity of copper 
sulphate is similar, although less marked, to the influence of 
calcium over magnesium salts. 

'. Several explanations are suggested, the most important of which 
is perhaps connected with the extent , of ionisation wldch may be 
retarded when both substances are present. Or, changes may be 
brought about in the plasma membrane which will, modify the 
permeability of the limiting layer. Th^n, again, the effect may be 
the result or changes in the cell itself. H. H. J. M. 
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Separation of Mixtures of a Saturated with an Unsaturated 
Hydrocarbon by means of Permanganate. S. S. Nametkin 
{/. Biis 8. Phys . Ghem. Soe. f 1913, 45, 1423—1423).—Attempts to 
determine the proportions of the constituents of mixtures of (1) cyolo- 
hexane and cyclohexene, and (2) ra-hexane and hexylene by oxidising 
the unsaturated hydrocarbon by means of permanganate were un¬ 
successful, owing to the saturated constituent reacting to some extent 
with the oxidising agent. 

A similar method was then applied to analogous mixtures of gaseous 
hydrocarbons. For this purpose a special gas pipette was devised 
which permits the gaseous mixture to be passed repeatedly in small* 
babbles through the reagent, and in which the latter doss not come 
into contact with mercury. After the reaction with saturated per¬ 
manganate solution, the excess of oxidising agent was destroyed by 
means of saturated bisulphite solution, both this and the perman¬ 
ganate solution having been previously saturated with the saturated 
constituent of the gaseous mixture. With various mixtures of propane 
and ethylene, propane and propylene, and cyclopropane and propylene, 
the greatest error in the volume of the gas remaining after treatment 
with permanganate was 0-27%. 

The unsatisfactory results obtained by Kishner (this voL, i, 153) 
are largely explained by the fact that, in most cases, the reaction was 
completed at 100°, and hence under conditions which should lead to 
attack of the saturated hydrocarbon. T. H. P. 

Investigations on Polymerisation. L Diethylene Hydro¬ 
carbons. Sebgei Y. Lebedev and (in part) B. K, Mekeshkovski 
(/. Russ. Phys, Ghem . Soc., 1913, 45, 1249—1388. Compare A., 1911, 
i, 26, 774, 959; 1912, i, 173).—The vast majority of organic com¬ 
pounds are essentially unstable, and their great variety owes its exist¬ 
ence to what the author terms passive resistance. It is quite conceivable 
that polymerisation, as a process directing molecules into more stable 
forms, is very widespread, and that most unsaturated organic com¬ 
pounds are able to polymerise under suitable conditions. Ho sharp 
line can be drawn between association and polymerisation, although 
with typical association no difference can be found between the chemical 
reactions of the monomeride and of the polymeride; it may be that, 
owing to ready dissociation of the latter, only the former reacts or that 
no sufficiently sensitive reagent for the polymeride has been discovered* 
The stability of the complex molecule depends on the particular type of 
polymerisation occurring, in addition to the properties of the individual 
compound. 

In the great majority of cases polymerisation occurs with formation 
of a ring system, the ring having in all cases an even number of atoms. 
In studying polymeric changes, account must be taken of the isomerisa- 

VOL. 01V. i. 4 T 
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tion so common with unsaturated compounds, especially with rise of 
temperature. 

Among the hydrocarbons the principal well-defined types of poly¬ 
merisation are: (1) the styrene type, peculiar to ethylenic hydro¬ 
carbons with unsymmetrical substitution of the hydrogen atoms by 
definite groups (phenyl), and yielding polymerides of high molecular 
weight and structures not yet definitely established ; (2) the stilbene 
type, exhibited by ethylene derivatives with symmetrical replacement 
of the hydrogen atoms by certain groups (phenyl); (3) the acetylene 
type, giving benzene derivatives; (4) the alien© type, yielding cyclo- 
butane derivatives; (5) the divinyl [A^-butadiene] type, which forms 
cyclohexane derivatives and polymerides of uncertain constitution. If 
it can be shown that stilbene forms a polymeride and styrene a 
dimeride of closed-chain structure, types (1) and (2) may have to 
be regarded as a single type; and, farther, the resemblance between 
polymerides of the styrene and divinyl types (compare Ootromiselenski, 
A., 1912, i, 280) may lead to the fusion of these two types. Most 
cases of polymerisation of unsaturated compounds containing halogen, 
nitrogen, oxygen, or sulphur may be referred to one of the above 
types. 

Polymerisation of the divinyl or A^-butadiene type is first con¬ 
sidered, an account being given of all such hydrocarbons studied in this 
respect. Experiments with isoprene and with diisopropenyl [£y-di- 
methyl-A ay -butadiene] show that: (i) the relative proportions of 
dimeride and polymeride formed increase and diminish respectively as 
the temperature is raised; (2) at constant temperature, the ratio 
between the proportions of dimeride and polymeride does not change 
during the heating ; (3) the reaction of polymerisation is sensitive to 
catalytic action, since replacement of the air in the tube by nitrogen 
results (with py dimethyl-A^-butadiene) in a fall of the relative 
amount of polymeride from 23% to 16*4%. It is further found that 
symmetrical hydrocarbons of this type, such as A^-butadiene and its 
/Jy-dimethyl derivative, yield a single dimeride, whereas the unsym- 
metrical isoprene gives two dimerides. Iq contradiction to the state¬ 
ment of Kondakov ( t; Synthetic Caoutchouc, its Homologues and 
Analogues,*' ITuriev, 1912, p.101) and of Harries (A., 1911, i, 798), 
it is found thit polymerisation of the pure hydrocarbons, without 
catalyst, yields no open-chain dimeride. 

In general, it seems that no such equilibrium as that repres nted 
by dimeride ^ monomeride ^ polymeride exists, but that the 
processes of polymerisation are irreversible and proceed simultaneously 
in two directions, yielding dimeride and polymeride respectively. The 
existence of reversible processes of formation of dimeric and of poly¬ 
meric forms renders it probable that such equilibria may yet be realised. 

The possible methods of formation and structures of dimerides and 
polymerides are discussed in detail. 

^ The dimeride of diwopropenyl [j8y-dimefchyl-A*v-butadiene] is 4:6- 

. dimethy(dipentene or 4: fi-dimethyl-A^^-menthadiene, 

{a colourless liquid with an aromatic odour, b. p. 85°/13 mm., 
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205°/750mm., D20-8741,jDf0‘8597, 1-47716, n D 1-48074, m f 1-48796, 

n a 1-49491 (compare Eich&rd, A., 1911, i, 738). Treatment with 
ozone in chloroform solution at -20° yields the ozonide, C 12 S 20 O 0 , 
which is a froth-like, amorphous compound, exploding violently on 
heating, but failing to yield the triketone on decomposition with water. 
Oxidation of the dimeride in aqueous acetone by means of perman¬ 
ganate yields: (1) B'ATetkyl-B-i&opropenyl-ftrj-octandioM, 

OHg-OO-OHg-CMet-OMelCH^-CH^-CHg-OO-CfiTj, 
which is a viscous liquid, b. p. 132—138°/&*5 mm., and yields the semi* 
carbazone , C 14 H £6 O 2 N 0 , m. p. 228° \ hydrogenation of the diketone at 
the ordinary temperature in presence of platinum black gives S-methyl- 
8-is opropyl-pTf-octandione, CH 8 *COCH 2 *CMePr0*CH 2 *CH 2 *COCH s , 
as a colourless, viscous liquid, b. p. 133—135°/8 mm., Df 0*9934, the 
corresponding semicarbazone, m. p. 202°, being also prepared. (2) A 
small proportion of an acid, m. p. 164—166°, containing 63*2% of 
carbon and 8*88% of hydrogen. 

Oxidation of the dimeride of /8y-dimethyl-A a y-butadiene by means 
of benzoylhydroperoxide in ethereal solution (compare Prilescbaev, A., 
1911, i, 255) yields (1) a small proportion of the monoxide , 

b. p. 94—95°/10 mm., and (2) the dioxide , O 12 H 20 O 2 , b. p. 110—112°/ 
10 mm., which when heated in a sealed tube at 115° with water 
acidified with benzoic acid gives the tetrahydric alcohol (4:6- 

limomtritol), 0H-0Me<^^ e ^ 0H )'^ '>CM6-0Mel'0HVCH.-0H. 

as a highly viscous liquid; oxidation of this by means of aqueous 
permanganate gave a small yield of the heto-glycol , 

OH-OMe<^®i^I^*>OMe-COMe, 

m. p. 155—165°. 

The action of dry hydrogen chloride on the dimeride in carbon 
disulphide yields 1:2: ^rimethyl-i-ckloroisojyropyl-bl-cycloJiexene, 

CMe<^ e .'™2>CMe-0Me 2 01, which is a colourless liquid, b. p. 

122—124°/l7 mm. 

The polymeride of di£sopropenyl is shown by means of its ozonide to 
have the structure (•CH 2 , CMeICMe*OH 2 *CH 2 *OMeICMe # OH 2 *)a:» The 
ozonide, C 6 H 10 O a , separates partly in a gelatinous form and yields 
acetonylacetone when heated with water (compare Harries, A., 1911, 
i, 798). 

Further details are given of the results obtained with isoprene 
(compare A., 1911, i, 26). For obtaining pure isoprene use was 
made of the following method elaborated in Favorski’s laboratory 
and not yet published. Crude isoprene, b. p. 30—40°, obtained by 
decomposition of turpentine, is poured into a cooled solution of hydrogen 
bromide in acetic acid, and the precipitated mixture of bromides washed 
and dried. Amyl bromide is distilled off at 52—53° under 100 mm. 
pressure, and the residual ay-dibromo-y-methylbutane, after distillation 
at 80—82° under 23 mm. pressure, heated at 150° with a large excess 

4 r 2 
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of pounded potassium hydroxide in a flask provided with a dephleg- 
mator and condenser ; the dibromide and monobromide formed from it 
are arrested by the dephlegm&tor and fall back into the flask, whilst 
the isoprene passes over and is condensed. The isoprene thus obtained, 
distilled over sodium, has b. p. 34*5—35°, Djp 0*6803, ng 1 '42207, 
n c 1*41787, 1*48307, n a 1*44280, optical exaltation ( D) 1*07 

(compare Harries and Neresheimer, A., 1911, i, 798), 

Two dimerides of isoprene were obtained : (1) Dipenteue, b. p. 
5S°/9*5 mm., 174-175°/760 mm„D 0 0 0*8607, V? 0*8454, tl 1 ” 1*47428, 
w c 1*47069, m? 1*48211, n Q 1*48887. (2) 1 :3-Dimethyl-3-ethenyl- 

A 6 ~cyciohexene {loc. cit.), DJ 0*8481, rig' 7 »l *46581, v c 1 *46230, « p 1*47204, 
n G 1*47964, which yields a liquid tetrabromide, not obtained pure, and 
combines with 2HBr in acetic acid solution, giving the compound, 
C 10 H ls Br 2 * softening at 25° and melting at 34—35°. 1 :3-Dioaefchyl- 

3-ethylcycichexane (loc. di.) 9 obtained by hydrogenation of this dimeride 
in presence of platinum black and under a pressure of 70 atmospheres, 
has DJ 0*8132, Df 0*7990, rig 1 *44112. The ozonide, C 30 H lfl O 6 , of this 
dimeride resembles those of di&opropenyl and dipentene and, on 
decomposition, gives an oil resolved on boiling into the ketodialdohyde , 
COMe*CH 2 *CMe(CHO)*CH 2 *CH 2 *CHO, which yields a-methyl-a-acel- 
onylglutaric acid on oxidation. Treatment of the dimeride with 
benzoylhydroperoxide yields (1) the monoxide, which is a liquid, b. p. 
68—70°/15 mm,, with a camphor-like odour, and (2) the dioxide, 

0<^fi*CH .“ a an aromatic 

odour, b. p. 108—109°/15 mm., and yields the compound, C 10 H 20 O 4 , on 
hydration. 

Two isomeric polymerides of isoprene are possible theoretically, and 
should give ozonides of the structures : 

[•OH^CMe-CH-CHa-CHa-CMe-CH-GHa-L 

a) ‘ \/ v 

O a O s ! 

[•CH 2 -CMe-dH-CH s -CH 2 -OH-OMe’OH s -L 
and* (II) \/ \/ . 

0 8 o 8 

Of these, (I) corresponds with natural caoutchouc and should give, on 
decomposition, laevulinaldehyde and its peroxide, and Jsevulic acid , all 
these products were actually observed. Similarly, (11) should give 
succindialdehyde, succinic acid and acetonylacetone, none of which 
could be detected. Hence, only the former polymeride is formed; its 
ozonide, C 5 H s O a * is an extremely viscous liquid, exploding when heated. 

Pipetrylene should yield, not a dimeride of the structure, „ 

(compare Harries, this vol, i, 284), but two dimerides, formed thus: 
(1) -> OH<^g~^g»>OH-OH:QHMe, 


w»d(2) 




OH< 


OHj-CHMe 


^OH-OHrOHjj 


the former should have the higher boiling point. 
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According to a private communication from Favorski, diwocrotyl 
[jSc-dimethyl-A^-hexadiene] undergoes spontaneous change into a waxy 
substance, but this was not observed by the author. This hydro¬ 
carbon undergoes polymerisation with great difficulty, only 50% of 
it being transformed after being maintained at 290° for ten days. 
The employment of such a high temperature causes partial isomerisa¬ 
tion of the dimeride, of which only a single one should be formed from 
a symmetrical molecule, and also results in decomposition of the 
polymeride. The dimeride is 3 :3 :5 :5 :6 : §-hexamethyl-iAsowotyl-& 1 ' 

cyclo/tewne, OHICMe,, b. p. 130—132°/ 

24 mm., D° 0-8634, Df 0-8491, ng 1-47761, « 0 1-47452, « P 1-48767, 
7i-o 1*49120. The polymeride was obtained only as an impure, yellow, 
viscous liquid containing decomposition products. 

Myrcene, which probably consists of a mixture of two or more 
isomerides, was found to have the constants : b. p. 56—57°/12 mm., 
Df 0-7982, n% 1*47065, 1'46675, n F 1’48055, n a 1*48905. When 

heated for twelve days at 150°, it yields (1) two cyclic isomerides of 
myrcene, (a) b. p. 60—61*5°/I6 mm., Df 0*8392, n*> 1*46611, n c 1*46270, 
n F 1*47334, * G 1*47974, and ( b ) b. p. 65—65*5°/l6 mm., Df 0*8340, 
1*47133, * c 1*46774, w* 1*47922, 1*43613; (2) a dimeride, 

b. p. 183—184 c /10 mm., Df 0*8763, nf 1 1*49859, « c 1*49568, 
v F 1*50668, 1*51606 ; (3) a viscous polymeride yielding a mixture 

of products when treated with ozone (compare Harries, A., 1902, 
i, 811). 

u-Phenyl-A a y-hutadiene polymerises with great ease. The dimeride 
was investigated by Riiber (A., 1904, i, 569), who suggested formulae 
for it and for the tribasic acid yielded on oxidising it with permangan¬ 
ate. The author regards these formulae as inaccurate, since, according 
to his scheme, the dimeride should have the structure 


OH <^HPh-oi!> OH ' OH:OHPh > 

and the tribasic acid, C0 2 H*CHPh*CH 2 *CH(C0 2 H)*0H 2 *C0 2 H, the 

latter agreeing better with the analytical 


CH—CH—CH*CH« 

1 h I 

OH—OH—OH—OH 



data than that proposed by Riiber. 

As was shown by Stobbe and Reuss 
(A., 1912, i, 842), cycfopentadieno poly¬ 
merises so rapidly that intense cooling 


is necessary in order to obtain it in the 


monomeric form. If the type of polymerisation exhibited by open- 
chain hydrocarbons holds also for cyclic compounds, the dimeride 
should have the annexed structure (compare Kraemer and Spilker, 
A., 1896, i, 289). This case is under investigation. 

Allene hydrocarbons polymerise with great ease and, unlike those of 
the divinyl type, with velocities varying only within narrow limits. 
The character of the polymerisation is also different, the polymerides 
being cycfobutane derivatives and forming an uninterrupted series from 
di- to hexa-merides. Actually, however, the polymerisation of allene 


hydrocarbons is complicated by transformation to the type shown by 
those of the divinyl series. This occurs in twd ways: (1) the allene 
hydrocarbons undergo isomeric change into divinyl derivatives with 
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comparative ease, and (2) the dimeridea are cydio derivatives of 
divinyl ; thus, that of aliens has the structure 

ch 2 :c<^ ( ?^->ch 2> 

and readily polymerises giving a di-dimeride and a polymeride. At 
the ordinary temperature allene hydrocarbons polymerise so slowly 
that years elapse before the formation of an appreciable proportion of 
polymeride- But tbe temperature-coefficient of the velocity of the 
change is far greater than with divinyl derivatives, and at 150° the 
velocity is approximately tbe same as with isoprene and dheopropenyl. 
The author elaborates a scheme to explain the mechanism of the pro¬ 
cess, starting from the assumptions that the molecules combine initially 
at a single point and that the union is directed by two causes : the 
magnitude of the affinity with tbe un saturated atoms and the 
polarity. The construction of models of the polymeric forms shows 
that two types of arrangement in space are possible: {1) the cyclic 
type, in which the central carbon atoms of allene are arranged in a ring 
in one plane, with tbe four-membered rings alternately on either side of 
this basal plane ; and (2) the spiral type, in which the central atoms 
of the allene groups are arranged in a spiral so that tbe first, fourth, 
and seventh carbon atoms occupy analogous positions on the spiral, 
and so on ; the four-membered rings He in three mutually perpendicular 
planes, the first, fourth,! aad seventh rings also taking up similar 
positions on the spiral. The dimerides of the two types are identical, 
as also are the trimerides. Stereoisomerism is possible, beginning with 
the tetrameride, and assuming the formation of polymeric forms 
according to both types, two stereoisomerides may be expected for the 
tetra-, penta-, and hexa-meride. Higher degrees of polymerisation are 
possible only with the spiral type. 

When heated to 130—140°, as-dimethylallene gives 3% of dimeride, 
b. p. 140—141°, 18% of dimeride, b. p. 149—150°, 40% of dimeride, 
b. p. 179—181°, 33% of trimeride, b. p. 100°/8 mm., and 60% of vase- 
line-like residue. The three dimerides, which are the only possible ones; 
have been already described (A, 1912, i, 173). The trirrwride, 

GMe a<c°oi 

is a colourless, odourless liquid, b. p. 100°/8 mm.,;D2 0*8723, 0*8578, 

wfj 1*48724, n c 1*48395, n F 1*50260, n a 1*51398, optical exaltation 
2*28, and has the normal molecular weight in freezing benzene. 
Hydrogenation of the trimeride in presence of platinum black yields 

the compound, CMe s <^^>C<^^>CH 2 , b. p. 116-118=/ 

23 mm., DJ 0-8821, Df O'8380, < 8 1-46362, n c 1-46101, n g 1-47274, 

«<* 1*47827, optical exaltation 1*50. 
The ozonide of the trimeride is un¬ 
stable, and was not obtained pure. 
Oxidation by means of benzoylhydro- 
peroxide yields the dioxide (annexed 
formula), m, p. 49°, b. p. 137°/16 mm., 
which undergoes partial hydration to 
the compound, C 16 H 26 0 3 , m. p. 136*5°, 


6—CMe 2 


v °< m * ^ 2 


d—b: 
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probably a glyco-oxide. Attempts to complete the hydration by heat¬ 
ing with water containing a trace of acid resulted in the formation of 
a diketone , C 16 h ! 4 0 8 , m. p. 86°, which yields a semicarbazone, 

m. p. 170° (decomp.), but was not obtained in sufficient quantity 
to admit of the determination of its structure. 

[With B. K. Mereshkovskl]—W hen heated in a sealed tube at 
150°, trimethylallene undergoes polymerisation and isomerisation, the 
mixture of dimerides consisting principally of 1 : 2-dimethyl-^ : 4-di- 

isopropylideneoyclobutane 3 * s a colourless liquid 

with the odour of kerosene, b. p. 69—70°/ll mm., 190—191°/754 mm., 
D? 0*8247, 1*48337, * 0 1*47946, 1*49282, n 0 1*50297. The 

ozonide is unstable, and on distilling in a current of steam is decom¬ 
posed into dimethylsuccinic acid, acetone peroxide, and 1 : 2-dimethyl- 

3 isopropyfzde7iecyclo6wio»-4-(MW, * s a colourless 


liquid with the characteristic quinone-like odour common to all 
unsaturated ketones obtained from dimerides of allene hydrocarbons, 
b. p. 83—86°/20 mm., and was not obtained free From traces of the 
original dimeride; its semiccvrbazone, O^H^ON,, m. p. 200—201° 
(decomp.), contained a small proportion of another semicarbazone, 
in. p. about 180°; oxidation of the ketone with permanganate yields 
the maleinoid form of dimethylsuccinic acid. Products of higher 
polymerisation are formed to the extent of 10%, but no individual 
compounds were isolated. 

[With B. K. Mereshkovski.] —At 150°, polymerisation of s-di- 
methylallene is complete in four to five days. The products contain 
(1) about 90% of the dimeride, 1: 2-dimethyl-3 : 4-diethyHdemcy do- 

butane, a co ^ our ^ ess liquid, b. p. 65°/22 mm,, 

163°/762 mm!, Df 0*8113, 1*47850, w 0 1*47423, 1*48913, 

na 1*49838, optical exaltation 2*25. When oxidised with perman¬ 
ganate, this dimeride yields the maleinoid form of ^-dimethylsuccinic 
acid and acetic acid (1), whilst hydrogenation at ordinary temperature 
in presence of platinum black yields 1: 2-dimethyl -^: A-diethylcjdo- 

butane, b - P-155—156°/760 mm., D? 0-7729, 1-42447, 


n c 1*42193, 1*42950, n Q 1*43377, optical exaltation 0*24; (2) about 

5% of the trimeride, (?), 

which is a colourless, dSourless liquid, b. p. 108—110°/17 muu 

When heated at 140° for three and a-half days, allene yields 5% of 
dimeride, 15% of trimeride, 5% and 22% of tetramerides I and II, 18% of 
pentameride, 10% of hex&meride, and 25% of residual polymeride. 
With the exception of the dimeride and tetrameride I, these polymeric ; 
forms all rapidly absorb atmospheric oxygen, and all without exception 
yield formic, oxalic^ and succinic acids on oxidation, and give a daTk 
brown coloration with tetranitromethane. The viscosity increases 
with the degree of polymerisation, the hex&meride being somewhat more 
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liquid than glycerol. (1) The dimeride, 1 : Sdimetkylenecyclobutane, 
is a colourless liquid, b. p. 63 — 65°, DJ° 0*7698, 


lr.cn; 


tig l 


*42317. (2) The trimeride , CH 2 <^9^ 

is a liquid with a peculiar odour, b. p. 135°/774 mm., 70*5°/90 mm., 
38°/2I mm., Df 0-8824 ,ng 1-48064, w c 1*47677, w F l*48922,« 0 1*49694, 
optical exaltation 1*04. It readily absorbs hydrogen in presence of 
platinum-black giving the compound, 


ch 2 <^C>c<^^!>oh 21 


OHMev 


2 X3HMV 


CH» 


M S 0 

n T> 



which is a colourless, almost odourless liquid, b. p. 132°/756 mm., 
Df 0*7972, ng 1*43459, * 0 1*43159, w P 1*43950, « G 1*44410, optical 
exaltation 1*23. (3) Tetrameride I is a dimeride of the dimeride , 

aD ^ ^ orma a colourless liquid 

with an odour 2 of turpentine, b. p. 72—74°/9 mm., Df 0 8955, 
1*50301, « o l*49905, n F 1*51204, n Q 1*51999, optical exaltation 
2*58. On prolonged heating in a sealed tube at 150°, it thickens and 
deposits an insoluble polymeride, which was obtained only in small 
amount. With hydrogen in presence of platinum-black, it gives the 

cempound, |h^h-~ChP >C <Ch£ >CH 2 ’ “ a °° lourles8 
liquid with a faint odour, b. p, 77—78°/13*5 mm., Df 0*8679, 
1*46809, 1*46448, n F 1*47305, exaltation 1*53. (4) Tetra- 

CH 2 —CH 2 (jJH 2 *CH 2 
(II.) CHMe*C—C—CHMe 
CH 2 -CH 2 

nwride II (I.) is a colourless liquid with an odour of kerosene, b. p. 101°/ 
10mm.,Df0*9346, ngl-52624,w c 1*52210,* F 1*53579,% 1*54396,exalte- , 
tion 2*33, and has the normal molecular weight in freezing benzene. 
On hydrogenation it yields the compound (II.), b. p. 95°/13*5 mm., 
Df 0*8827, n D 1*48289, w c 1*47950, w P 1*48941, w G 1*49528, exaltation 
2*02. On oxidation it yields formic, oxalic, and succinic-acids. 

(5) The peutameride (annexed formula) 
is a viscous, almost odourless liquid, b. p. 
131—132°/10*5 mm., Df 0*9498, ng 1 *52814, 
« c 1*52422, n F 1*53765, w G 1*54591, exalta¬ 
tion 2*90. On hydrogenation it takes up 
sufficient hydrogen H> saturate two double 
linkings, giving the compound, as a colourless liquid with a 

fain* odour, b, p. 123*5—124*5 c /8 mm., D® 0*9X52, ng 1*49623, 
#c 1*49265, *i p 1*50241, n 0 1*50810, exaltation 2*40, and exhibits 
normal cryoscopic behaviour in benzene, (6) The hewmwide, 0 18 U 24 , 
of similar structure to the foregoing, is a viscous, almost odourless 
liquid, b, p. lftf/lG m, Df 0*9721, ng 1*53869, n c 1*53426, 
1*54817, 1*55648, exaltation 3*64. Oxalic and succinic adds 

were found among its products of oxidation. 


! S 2 CH 2 *CH 2 CH, 

:h 2 S^6 h s 
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It has been shown by Favorski (A., 1891, 1330) that, when heated 
with alcoholic alkali hydroxide, hydrocarbons of the diallyl series 
undergo isomeric change to divinyl derivatives: OIOOOCIC —>■ 
OGIOOIOCJ; thus diallyl yields A^-hexadiene. When heated at 250° 
for ten days, diallyl begins to isomerise, 10% of the monomeride boiling 
at a higher temperature than diallyl. The crude polymeride consists 
of (1) about 15% of a liquid of peculiar odour, b. p. 97—98°/20 mm., 
consisting of mixed dimerides, and (2) about 85% of colourless, 
insoluble, caoutchouc-like polymeride, which is converted into ozonide 
only with difficulty. At 150°, A^-hexadiene yields a dimeride, b. p. 
88—90°/20 mm., quite different from that of diallyl, but at 250° it 
gives a considerable proportion of the dimeride, b. p. 96—98°/20 mm. 

The author has devised a method for determining the velocity at 
which polymerisation occurs. From 2 to 10 grams of the hydro¬ 
carbon were sealed in tubes and heated in a perfectly dark thermostat 
at 159 ±0*1°. After definite intervals of time, the tubes were 
cooled and their contents introduced into tared distilling flanks 
connected with small condensers and tared receivers. Liquids with 
low boiling points were distilled at ordinary pressure and those with 
high boiling points under diminished pressure. A bath of Wood’s 
metal was used for the heating, its temperature being at first beiow 
the boiling point of the monomeride, and finally about the boiling point 
of the dimeride. The monomeride, the residual polymeride, and some¬ 
times also the dimeride were weighed to within 0*02 gram. In general, 
all the polymerised products were taken into account in calculating the 
velocity. The results obtained in this way were corrected for several 
errors inherent in the method. The numbers obtained with twelve 
hydrocarbons of the A a Y-butadiene series show that: (1) With 
isomerides, the transference of a substituent from tbe extreme atom 
of a conjugated system of atoms to the middle atom is accompanied 
by increase in the velocity of polymerisation, and conversely. (2) The 
formation of a ring from a chain containing a conjugated system 
increases the velocity of polymerisation. (3) In homologous series, 
increase of the mass of a substituent at the middle (or extreme) atoms 
of a conjugated system increases (or lowers) the velocity of poly¬ 
merisation, assuming that the heating occurs at corresponding 
temperatures. The results given by the four allene derivatives lead to 
the following conclusions: (1) The velocity of polymerisation of 
isomeric hydrocat bons of the allene series does not depend on the 
positions of the substituent groups. (2) In an homologous series of 
allene hydrocarbons* increase of the mass of the substituent results in 
increased velocity of polymerisation, the heating being at corresponding 
temperatures. T. H. P. 

Polymerisation as a Method of Detecting the Allene Group, 
CXXO. Sergei Y. Lebedev (/. Hues. Phys. them. 8oc., 1913, 45, 
1390—1391).—The polymerisation of allene hydrocarbons affords 
a simple and easy method of distinguishing them from diethylenic hydro¬ 
carbons of other types. At 150° allene hydrocarbons are polymerised 
almost completely in one to two days, part undergoing isomeric change 
to A*Y-butadiene derivative. The crude polymeride consists principally 
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of dimeride or, with un symmetrical allene hydrocarbons, of dimerides. 
The dimeride is separated by distillation; when several are present, 
the predominating one is obtained by fractionation. The dimeride is 

of the type and, on oxidation by means of permanganate in 


acetone solution, gives a good yield of succinic acid or one of its 
substituted derivatives, these being well crystallised and readily trans¬ 
formed into anhydrides. Further, the dimerides of allene hydrocarbons 
exhibit marked optical exaltation, which is usually about, and greater 
than, 2; dimerides from diethylene hydrocarbons of other types are 
optically normal. T. H. P. 


Isomeric Transformations of Diethylenic Hydrocarbons. I. 
Isomeric Transformation of Dimethylallene . [y* Methyl-A“£- 
butadiene] into Isoprene. L. M. KuTscnEaov (/, Russ. Phys. 
Chem. Soc. t 1913, 45, 1634—1664).—When heated with quinoline 
hydrobromide (compare Favorski and Borgmann, A., 1908, i, 16), 
y-methyl-A^-but adieu e readily undergoes isomeric change into isoprene 
(50—56% yield) and a small proportion of isopropyls cetylene 
[y-methyl-A*-butinene]. The reaction is irreversible, neither isoprene 
nor y-methyI-A*-butinene undergoing isomerisation under the above 
conditions; isoprene yields condensation products and combines with 
the pyridine, whilst y-methyl-A 4 -butinene partly remains unchanged 
and partly undergoes conversion into an unsaturated derivative accord¬ 
ing to the equation : C 5 H 8 + OgHyNjHX = C 5 H 9 X + 0 9 H^N. The 
formation from y-methyl-A 0 * 3 -butadiene of isoprene is represented by the 
scheme: CMe s :e:CH 2 + C 9 H r ]$r,HX CMe 2 X-CH:CH 2 + C 9 H t N 
—y CH 2 ICMe*CH:CH 2 -HC fl HfN,HX, and that of y-methjl-A*-butinene 
by: CMe 2 :c:CH B + C 9 H r N,HX —v CHMe 2 *CX:CH 2 + C 9 H r b£ —> 
CHMe 2 *C:CH ; in the former case, the compound CMegX’CH^CHgX 
may also be formed as an intermediate product. 

fi-BrojnA-y-mtthyl-X'-butene, CH 2 IGBr*CHMe 2 , formed by treating; 
ymethyl- A a -butinene either with hot quinoline hydrobromide or with- 
hydrogen bromide in the cold, is a liquid, b. p. 100*5°/758 ; mm., 
D“ 1*2381 (1*2320), 1*45093 (1*45033), and & Reconverted into 

y-metbyl-A*-butinene when heated in a seated tube with alcoholic 
potassium hydroxide at 138°. When treated with aqueous hydro- 
bromic acid it yields: (1) y8-dibromo-j3-methylbufcane, b, p. 61—62°/ 
12 mm. \ (2) yy^ibr&mo-^metkylbutanQ, CMeBr 2 *CHMe 2 , m. p. 13—15°, 
b. p. 63*6—54°/12 mm., 44—45°/8 mm., DJ 1*6987, D? 1*6695, 
nf> 150468* which is converted into methyl isopropyl ketone when 
heated in a sealed tube with water and lead hydroxide. 

yy&Trtbrcmo-P'metkylbutaw, CHgBr-CBr^OHMe^ obtained by the 
action of bromine on £-bromo-y-mfcthyl-A a -butene, is a hygroscopic 
liquid, b. p. 100—101*5 C /12*5 mm., D? 2*07112, w* 1*55448. 

% H. P, , 

; PyrogenSc’ Acetylene Condensations* Bichabd Meyer and 
Aueiw Tabxik (ifcr., 1913, 46, 3183—3199, Compare A., 1912, 
525).—The previous experiments in which nine hydrocarbons present 
* tw were obtained synthetically by the condensation of acetylene 
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have been repeated in an enlarged apparatus which enabled 6000 grams 
of tar to be obtained, which has been completely investigated. Phenan- 
threne and aoenaphthene and also, in small quantities, styrene and 
hexylene were identified. The last has previously only been found in 
boghead coal and in bituminous shale. 

On heating acetylene diluted with coal gas with hydrogen cyanide, 
pyridine and its homologues were obtained. Mixtures of ammonia 
and benzene yield aniline when heated, the reaction being reversible. 
Further condensation of the aniline leads to carb&zole and to benzo- 
nitrile, the latter being formed by the action of hydrogen cyanide on 
aniline. 

In all, therefore, seventeen constituents of coal tar have been 
identified as formed by the pyrogenetic condensation of acetylene. 
The hexylene formed is n-hexyiene, identical with that from mannitol. 

The formation of pyridine requires a temperature of 800°, at which 
the mixture of acetylene, hydrogen, and hydrogen cyanide can be 
heated without catching fire. Apparently the hydrogen cyanide acts 
as a poison towards the catalytic changes which bring abont the 
sudden decomposition of acetylene and cause a mixture of acetylene 
and hydrogen to catch fire much below 800°. 

The apparatus used is figured and described in detail. E. F. A. 

Improvements in the Preparation of Diohlorinated Hydro¬ 
carbons in which the Chlorine is Combined with Different 
Carbon Atoms. William H. Perkin, Charles Weizmann, and 
Harold Davies (Fr. Pat. 452503, and 1st Addition).—If vaporised 
hydrocarbons or chlorohydrocarbons are treated with the required 
halogen with or without the addition of a catalyst or in the presence 
of light with subsequent fractionation under diminished pressure 
definite products are obtained, and the preparation of the following 
compounds as chief products of the reaction is described. 

From isoamyl chloride; S-dickloro-fi-methylbutam (b. p. 142°), 
y&dichloro-fi-methylbiitane (b. p. 150 c ), and dichloro-fi-metkylbutane 
(b. p. 170—172°). 

From a-chlorobutane-. tetrachlorobutane: from ^heptane: chloro- 
heptane, and from isoamyl- bromide: /3S-dichloro-£-methylbutane 
(b. p. 72—75°/5 mm.). 

Monochloroacetic acid can also be prepared from acetic acid in a 
similar manner. F. M. G. M. 

Compounds of Aluminium Bromide with Hydrogen 
Sulphide and Organic Bromides. Synthesis of Mercaptans. 
Yladimir A. Plotnikov (J> Buss. Phys . Ghem. Soc 1913, 45, 
1162—1173. Compare A., 1907, i, 580).—The following compounds 
have been prepared: AlBr^HgS, obtained by passing hydrogen 
sulphide through aluminium bromide, either in a fused condition or in 
solution in carbon disulphide, forms colourless crystals, m. p. about 
84°, and is decomposed immediately by the moisture of the air with 
liberation of hydrogen bromide and hydrogen sulphide. 

AlBr 8 ,EtBr,H is S, obtained by passing hydrogen sulphide through a 
solution of aluminium bromide in ethyl bromide, forms snow-white 
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crystals, m. p. (in sealed capillary) about 81°, is readily decomposed by 
water with formation of mercaptan (90% yield): AlBr 3 ,EtBr,H 2 S + 
aq. = AlBr 8 ,aq. + EtHS + HBr, and in solution attacks 
aluminium or zinc with liberation of hydrogen. Electrolysis of a 
solution of the compound in ethyl bromide with platinum electrodes 
results in the development of hydrogen at the cathode and bromine at 
the anode. 

AlBr 3 ,CH 2 Br-CH 2 Br,H 2 S forms a pale yellow, crystalline powder 
decomposing at about 200°, and is also decomposed by the moisture of 
the air with formation of ah oil with a garlic-like odour. 

AlBrgjCHBrg.HgS is decomposed by water, apparently with 
formation of thioformic acid, which then undergoes condensation. 

The structures of these compounds are considered in the light of 
Werner’s co-ordination system. T. H. P. 

Dipropyl&oamyicarbinol and the Action of Nickel Carbonate 
on its Chlorohydrin. Ivan Vanin (/. Russ> Phys . Ghem. Soc., 1913, 
'45, 1155—1162).—Zaicev (A.,, 1912, i, 777) has shown that the 
action of silver carbonate on l-chloro-l-allylcyc/ohexane yields an 
unsaturafced hydrocarbon, C 9 H 14 . The author finds that a similar 
change is effected by the action of nickel carbonate on e-cbloro-/£* 
methyl-€-propyloetane. 

Dipropylwoamylcarbinel (^-methyl-e-propyloctan-c-ol), obtained by 
the action of , magnesium woamyl bromide on butyrone, has properties 
agreeing well with those given by Murat and Amouroux (A., 1912, 
i, 527). 

€-Ckloro-fi-meihyl-€-propyfoctane t CPr 2 CI*CH 2 * CH 2 * CHMe 2 , is a 
colourless, mobile liquid, b. p. 115—117°/30 mm., Dg 0*8901, 
Do* 0*8748. When heated with excess of nickel carbonate in a reflux 
apparatus in an oil-bath at 135—145° for four to five hours, it is 
converted into a methylpropyloctene , CHEbICPj*CH 2 *CH 2 *CHMe 2 or 
CPr^CH’CIJ/CHMe^ b. p. 89—91°/20mm., 189—191°/756*5 jnm. f 
DJ 0*7773, Df 0*7610, which may be identical or isomeric* with that 
obtained by Murat and Amouroux (loc. cti.) by catalytic dehydration 
of dipropyltsoamylcarbinol with alumina. T. H. P, 

TranBformation of isoNitro-compounds into Ketones. 
S. S. Nametkin and (Mile.) E. I. Pozdnjakova (J. Russ. Phys . Chem. 
Soc. 9 1913, 45, 1420—1422).—Three methods exist for converting 
secondary nitrocompounds into ketones: (1) Reduction of nascent 
tsenitro-compounds by means of stannous chloride (compare Konovalov, 
A., 1899, i, 733); (2) action of acids on aqueous solutions of salts of 
isonitro-compounds (compare Nef, A., 1895, i, 3 ); (3) heating of 
halogen-substituted nitro-compouuds (compare Wislicenus and his 
coUabdrators, A., 19081, i, 973 $ 1909, i, 99; 1910, i, 621; 1912, i, 52). 
The last two methods are, however, only of theoretical interest. 
Nef s method yields, besides the ketone (or aldehyde), more or less, free 
Aitxu-eompouhd, which renders purification difficult, whilst method (3) 
to those cases in which aggregation of several 
groups to; phe carbon atom renders the halogen- 
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substituted nitro-compound unstable, Konovalov’s method gives 
excellent results. 

Investigation of the action of permanganate on nitro-compounds 
(compare A., 1910, i, 830; Konovalov, A., 1904, i, 499; 1905, i, 762) 
shows that, under the following conditions, almost quantitative yields 
of the corresponding ketones are obtained. A solution of the nitro¬ 
compound in potassium hydroxide solution (1 part to 2 of water) is 
mixed with five to six times its volume of water, and in the event of 
separation of insoluble nitro-compound, the latter is extracted by 
means of light petroleum. To the aqueous solution, mixed with 
pieces of ice in a large flask, is gradually added the theoretical 
quantity of 1*5% potassium permanganate solution, the ketone being 
subsequently distilled in a current of steam. 

In this way, nitroc^cfokexane gave a 97% yield of c?/c£ohexanone, 
and nitrofluorene, a 96% yield of fluorenone. T. H. P. 


Structure of ^Nitro-compounds. S. S. Nametkin (J> Russ . 
Rhys. Ghent . Soe. t 1913, 45, 1414—1420).—The author criticises the 
arguments advanced by Sfceinkopf and Jurgens (A, 1912, i, 152) in 
support of Hantzsch’s formula for isoaitro-coinpouads. 

Stress is laid on the unsaturated character of these compounds, 
which react with halogens and halogen hydracids, and in alkaline 
solution, even in the cold, instantly reduce 1—2% potassium perman¬ 
ganate solution, the nitro-compounds being converted almost quanti¬ 
tatively into ketones (compare preceding abstract). Such ready 
oxidisability is difficult to explain according to Hantzsch's ring 
constitution, but is easily understood if the presence of a double 
linking is assumed as is the case in the structure proposed by Michael 
and Nef. If oxidation at a double linking between carbon and nitrogen 
follows the same course as at one between two carbon atoms, the 
initial product of the reaction should be a compound exhibiting an 
accumulation of hydroxyl groups and hence possessing but slight 
stability; loss of the elements of water from this compound would 
yield ketone and a nitrite: —O’NOOK ——C(OH)*NO(OH)(OK) 
->=00+KNO a +H 2 0. 

The behaviour of salts of primary nitro-paraffins on acidification, 
which yields transitory nifcroso-compounds and finally hydroxamic 
acids, is also readily accounted for on the basis of Michael and Net’s 
formula; CHR.’NO-QH -> CHRIO + INOH —> CHR(OH)-NO —>• 
CR(OH)INOH, When, however, the nitro group is accompanied by a 
more or less electronegative group, this intermediate formation of 
nitroso-compound does not take place, as no blue or green coloration 
then makes its appearance. Such an essential variation in one and 
the same reaction leads the author to suggest that the first stage in 
the action of dry hydrogen chloride is most probably a direct com¬ 
bination, the unstable compoand thus formed subsequently undergoing 
intramolecular rearrangement and loss of water: OJ1RINOOII + 
HOi CJBLRCi-NH(OH):0 CHRGI’N(OH) 2 CRCKNOH. 
In those cases where the isonitro-compound and the product of its 
union with the hydrogen haloid exhibit particularly slight stability, 
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the loss of water may partly precede the rearrangement; a nitroso- 
compound would then be formed as intermediate product: 
CHR!NO # OH —>■ CHRC1*NH(0H):0—>-CHR.OI'NO—>-CRCHNOH. 

Analogous interpretations suggest themselves for the formation 
of halogen-substituted intro-products, nitrolic acids and ^-nitroles. 
Further, Nef’s reaction does not necessitate the intermediate formation 
of a ring compound, as it is expressed in all probability by the scheme: 

:c:js t o-oh+h 2 o :c(OH)*nh(oh):o+h 2 o :c(oh) 2 + 
;noh+h 2 o, t. h. p. 

Nitrosites of the Aliphatic Series. K. V. Sidorenko (J. Russ. 
Phys. Chem. Soc. t 1913, 45, 1585—1604).—The author has devised an 
improved method for pieparing ethylene nitrosite (compare Demjanov, 
A., 1899, i, 845), a number of reactions of this compound being 
studied. 

When heated in a sealed tube with dilute hydrochloric acid (1:1), it 
yields hydroxylamine, apparently according to the equation: 

(C 2 H 4 0 8 N 2 ) 2 + 4H g O + 4HCl - 2CH0*C0 2 H + 4NH 2 -OH,HCJ. 

At the ordinary temperature it is dissolved by concentrated sulphuric 
acid, from which it is precipitated unchanged on dilution. Nitric acid 
seems to be without action on it in the cold, but in the hot yields 
oxalic acid. 

With aniline in absolute alcoholic solution, it gives a basic com¬ 
pound, and this, with hydrochloric acid, yields a crystalline substance* 
which is difficult to purify and gives poor results on analysis. Under 
similar conditions, j^nitroaniline acts on it apparently as a catalyst, 
being obtainable unchanged from the products of the reaction. 

With benzylamine it reacts in accordance with the equation; 

NH 2 -aByPh« (C^OjN^N^CHjPh+N 2 0 + H 2 0, 
the unstable compound thus obtained crystallising in long, colour¬ 
less, silky prisms and exhibiting normal cryoscopic behaviour in 
benzene. 

With dibenzylamine it reacts thus: (CgH^OgN^g + 2NH(CH 2 Ph) s « 
2C.BL 4 0 2 N*N(0H 2 Ph) 2 + N*0 + H 2 0, the compound formed crystallising 
in long prisms, m. p. 74*6—75*2°, and possessing the normal molecular 
weight in freezing benzene. This compound exhibits feeble basic 
properties; it exerts a scarcely perceptible alkaline reaction on litmus, 
and yields no salts, even with strong acids. When reduced with tin 
and hydrochloric acid, it yields a sparingly soluble hydrochloride, which 
forms a platinicbloride insoluble in alcohol. Accompanying the 
dibenzylamine derivative is a small quantity of a compound which 
separates in crystalline granules and possibly represents the result of 
combination between the amine and the nitrosite after the latter is 
resolved into two separate molecules. 

From these results the conclusion is drawn that ethylene nitrosite 
has the structure N 8 0 2 (CH^*CH 2 *N0 2 ) 2 t and thus belongs to the class 
of ^-sitrosites (compare Wieland, A., 1904, i, 54), T. H. P. 

-®»e History of AlpohoL Edmund O. yqn Liffmann (Ckem. Zeit.. 
1913, a?, 1315—1316, 1346—1347, 1358—1361, 1419—1422, 
1438—1429, Compare A4 1912, I, 824; ii, 897).—A reply, with 
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historical quotations, to criticism by Diels of the author's view that 
alcohol and the process of distillation of readily volatile substances 
were unknown before the eleventh century. H. W. 

Vapour Pressure of Glyceryl Trinitrate at the Ordinary 
Temperature. D. Chiaraviglio and 0. M. Corbino (Gazzetta, 1913, 
43, ii, 390—398).—In certain circumstances the rate of cooling of a 
warm substance situated in a closed space containing a very attenuated 
gas or vapour is proportional to the concentration of the molecules of 
the gas or vapour. Applying this method, the authors find that 
at about 21° the vapour pressure of glyceryl trinitrate is less than 
O'OOOl mm., so that it is beyond the limits of measurement or even 
detection. The value for the vapour pressure given by Marshall 
(J. Soc. Ohem . Ind, 9 1904, 23, 157; compare P., 1913, 29, 157) they 
regard as untrustworthy, because it is based on the assumption that, 
since the vapour pressures of glyceryl trinitrate and mercury are 
equal at 70°, they are also equal at the ordinary temperature. R. V. S. 

Preparation of Aluminium Ethoxide. Cambist Berger 
(Gompt rend., 1913, 157, 717—718).—Aluminium amalgam acts but 
slowly on absolute alcohol, but if, prior to the addition of the amalgam, 
a little sodium is dissolved in the alcohol, then, on warming the mixture 
under a reflux condenser, a rapid action takes place. When a con¬ 
siderable precipitate has formed, it is Altered off rapidly, and the 
filtrate evaporated to dryness in a vacuum. The solid residue is 
aluminium etkoxide , Ai(OEt) s . It is readily decomposed in the solid 
state or in solution by water, giving alcohol and aluminium, the 
presence of small quantities of water stopping its preparation. In the 
solid state it is decomposed by heat. W. G. 

Preparation of Epichlorohydrin. Jean Niviere {Ball. Soc . 
chim., 1913, [iv], 13, 969—971).—A detailed account of a method 
already mentioned (compare this vol., i, 697) for the preparation of 
epichlorohydrin by the interaction of ay-dichlorohydrin and potassium 
hydroxide in the presence of small quantities of water. W. G. 

Catalytic Preparation and Decomposition of Eaters. 
Alphonse Mailhe { Ohem , Zeit., 1913, 37, 777—778, 806—807).— 
The first paper contains a historical account of the work done on 
the catalytic preparation and decomposition of esters with particular 
reference to the more recent experiments of Sabatier and Mailhe on 
the use of metallic oxides. The second paper is a discussion of the 
behaviour of esters of aliphatic acids towards metallic oxide catalysts 
with special reference to formic acid and its esters. H, W. 

Preparation of Sparingly Soluble Salts of Aluminium 
with Formic Acid Alone or with Formic together with 
Acetic Acid, Albert Friedlanber (D.K-P. 263865),— Aluminium 
formate, Al(0H)(HC0 2 ) 2 r and aluminium formoaceiate, 
HC0 2 -A1(C 2 B 8 0 2 )UH j 2H 2 0, 
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are respectively prepared by heating aluminium hydroxide with 
anhydrous formic acid or with a mixture of formic and acetic acids ; 
they axe of therapeutic value. F. M. G. M. 

Ferri- and Chromi-formates. Rudolf F. Weinland and Hans 
Reihlbn (2fer., 1913, 46, 3144—3150).—The compounds formed when 
a ferric salt is treated with sodium formate have been studied. In the 
deep red solution which results when equivalent quantities are mixed 
there is present the cation [Fe 3 (H*C0 2 ) 6 ] of the hexaformato-triferri- 
base, of which only the monoformate has yet been isolated (Bel Ioni, 
A,, 1909, i, 283; Tower, 1910, ii, 900). By the addition of solid 
sodium formate to such a solution, the red colour gradually becomes 
pale, and trisodium hexrformatofsrrate, [Fe(H*CO s ) a jNa 8l separates in 
pale green, microscopic, rectangular tablets. Thus, in presence of 
much sodium formate the anion [Fe(lI , C0 2 ) e ] of hexaformatoferric 
acid is formed. This recalls the deep green of the fcrioxalafcoferri-anion. 
By the action of water, the pale green solution or salt becomes red, the 
complex ions being in equilibrium. 

The composition of the red formates, which are formed when ferric 
salts are mixed with sodium formate, varies, and the formic acid 
content rises with the concentration of that acid in the solution. It 
is therefore probable that in these substances there may be present 
salts of the hexaformatoferri-base with the hexaformatoferric acid 
Brick-red, microcrjfct&lline compounds which agree with the formulas 
[Fe(H*0O 2 ) 8 ][Fe s (H*COj) # ],8H 2 O and 

[Fe(H-CO s ) 8 ][Fe a ^^ ) «] 8 ,14H 2 0 
have been prepared. 

Similar phenomena occur in the case of chromium salts. From a 
solution containing 30 mols. of sodium formate to one of chromium 
nitrate, tri&odium heoMforoiatochromate, [C^H'CO^Nag^-SH/), crys- 
st&llises in greenish-violet rhombohedra, which are only decomposed by 
ammonia after prolonged boiling, J. G. W. 

Two Isomeric Forms of Anhydrous Sodium Acetate. Daniel 
VoblAndeb and Otto Noltb ( Ber 1913, 46, 3199—3212).—An 
anhydrous form of sodium acetate is obtained on fusing sodium acetate 
tribydrate below 100°, and it also crystallises from fused sodium 
acetate. Intermediate hydrates do not exist. This modification is 
isomeric with that obtained on cooling the amorphous dux prepared by 
dehydrating above 200°, The new low temperature modification 
crystallises in the rhombic system and passes into the isomeride at 
198°. The change is enantiotropic, the reverse change taking place so 
, slowly that the two forms can exist side by side for months. The 
decomposition temperature of the tribydrate into water and anhydride 
: is 58*Sr. 

Bothanhydrous forms when crystallised from absolute ethyl or 
methyl alcohol yield the new rhombic form. This is an excellent 
condensation agent, absorbing water much more quickly than the 

eisoia purposes the tribydrate is best 

dehydrated at 120—160°. ? ; 
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The phenomena of polymorphism are explained on the assumption 
that within the molecule as a whole there is a difference in the 
intensity of the energy between the different parts. Further, in 
consequence of these intramolecular differences there are variable 
external differences in intensity between similar molecules, so that the 
molecules become united in different ways. Thus two sodium acetate 
molecules may be united. 

MeCOONa MeCO—ONa CH s *COONa 

: : : \ : 

MeCO-ONa CH 8 -CO-ONa NaO*CO*OH s . 

Such differences will explain the different crystalline structure of 
the polymorphic forms. E. F. A. 

The Solidifying- and Melting-points of Mixtures of Stearic 
and Oleic Acids. Robert Meldrum {Chem. News, 1913, 108, 
199—201).—The investigation was undertaken to confirm the degree 
of accuracy of Dalican’s method of determining the solidifying point 
and the thermometer bulb method of determining the melting point of 
mixtures of fatty acids. 

In the first series of experiments, the solidifying points were taken 
in a test-tube 7 inches by 1 inch filled three parts full, which was 
suspended in a glass jar. The mixtures of acids were melted and 
cooled to within 10° of their solidifying point. The thermometer was 
inserted and when crystallisation bad commenced the whole was very 
slowly stirred until the thermometer ceased to fall, when the latter was 
fixed in the centre, 1J inches from the bottom, and the readings com¬ 
pleted. The point at which the thermometer rose and remained 
stationary was taken as the solidifying point. The method yields very 
concordant results for any given mixture and, contrary to the general 
belief, indicates the composition of the mixture more accurately when 
the solidifying point is low than when it is high. 

A second series of experiments was performed in the same apparatus, 
but without stirring. The results are concordant among themselves, 
but both rise and solidifying point are lower than indicated by the first 
method. The rise appears to be rather erratic, and is apparently 
governed by the amount of matter crystallised per given interval 
of time. When working with large quantities, it appears to be 
eliminated. 

A series of determinations of m. p. has also been made (1) by cover¬ 
ing the thermometer bulb with a thin layer of substance, and suspend¬ 
ing it inside a test-tube which is gradually heated in a beaker of 
water; (2) by the closed capillary tube method; (3) with an open 
capillary, and (4) with a capillary U-tube both limbs of which are 
left open. One limb contains a column of solid fat 4 cm. long. The 
tube is heated in a water-bath, the thermometer being placed between 
the limbs. The temperature at which both columns of fat are at equal 
height is taken as the m. p. The conclusion is drawn that the bulb 
method is the most accurate, the chief difficulty in it lying in obtaining 
a uniform coating of the fat. In the methods which depend on the 
displacement of the column of solid (Nos. 3 and 4), movement occurs 
before the latter is completely molten. H. W. 

VOL. CIV. 1 . 4 s 
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The Reaction between Acetoaoetic Esters and Phenyl 
Iododichloride. Georg Sachs ( Mcmatsh 1913, 34, 1409—1415),— 
The application of phenyl iododichloride as a chlorinating agent has 
been studied in the case of methyl and ethyl acetoacetates. Reaction 
with the methyl ester commenced at 34—35° and slackened after 
slightly more than one molecular proportion of phenyl iododichloride 
had been added at 60°. On distillation, a constant boiling, inseparable 
mixture of approximately two molecules of iodobenzene with one mole¬ 
cule of the expected methyl a-chloroacetoacetate, b. p. 84°/30 mm., 
was obtained. 'When ethyl aeetoacetate was warmed at 60—80° with 
two molecules of the agent, however, iodobenzene, b. p. 79°/23 mm., 
and ethyl a-dichloroacetoacetate, b. p. 99°/21 mm., 207 c /753 mm., were 
obtained. J. 0. W. 

Optically Active Dimethylsuccinic Aoid. Alfred Werner 
and M. Basyrin (. Ber ., 1913, 46, 3229—3232).—It is shown that 
dimethylsuccinic acid may be resolved by means of optically active 
triethylenediaminecobaltic bromide. The modification of dimethylsuccinic 
acid, m. p. 195°, could not be resolved, and accordingly it represents 
the meso-form. The form m. p. 127° gives rise to (i-triethylenedi- 
aminecobaltio bromide l-dimethylsuccinate, which is sparingly soluble, 
whereas the mother liquors contain the corresponding d-dimethyl- 
sucdnate. The optically active dimethylsuccinic acids havem. p. 135° 
and [a] D 4* 7’8° and - 8-0.° E. F. A. 

Ketonic Decomposition of /3-Laetones and its Application 
to the Synthesis of Ketens. Erwin Ott (Annaien, 1913, 401, 
159—177).—Somewhat similar to the behaviour of dialkylmalonic 
anhydrides by heating, whereby diatkyiketens are formed (St&udinger 
and Ott, A., 1908, i, 602), is the behaviour of derivatives of 
Meldrum’s /Maetone of /S-hydroxyisopropylmalonic acid (T., 1908, 
93, 601). In these also, by heating, the 4-ring is broken and 
acetone and ketens are obtained. The /Maetone of /J-hydroxyieo- 
propylmalonic acid decomposes by heating into carbon dioxide, carbon 
suboxide, acetone, and acetic acid. 

The P’lackme of fi-hydroosy-a-methylisopropylmalonzc acid, 

y Me 2 

Me-C0 2 H’ 

decomp. 110—113°, colourless leaflets, is obtained by treating methyl¬ 
malonic acid with acetic anhydride and a little concentrated sulphuric 
acid, and keeping the product for many days with the calculated 
amount of acetone. The lactonic acid decomposes by beating into 
carbon dioxide, acetone, and viscous substances. It cannot be esterified 
directly, but the methyl ester, 0 8 H 12 0^ m. p. 59*5°, b. p. 7l°/0*l mm., 
is obtained, together with the £-Iae tones of ^-hydroxyteopropylmalonic 
acid and of /3-hydroxy-a-methy 1 wopropylmalonic acid, in a remarkable 
reaction between methyl iodide and the /3-lactone of silver /3-hydroxy- 
1 Mopropylmalonate, .The methyl ester, which is remarkably stable 
, and dastOs afc 213°/723*4 mm^ with only slight decomposition, yields, 
by beating in a current of hydrogen, carbon dioxide, acetone, and 
about 50% of dimethylketen. 
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The fi-lactone of a'bromo-ft-hydroxyisop'opylmalonic acid, 

U Me 2 

Br-00 2 H* 

decomp. 87—92°, colourless needles, is prepared by exactly neutralising 
the jS-lactone of jS-hydroxywopropylmalonic acid with 2W-sodium 
hydroxide in the cold and treating the solution slowly with the 
calculated amount of bromine. At 130° the brominated lactonic acid 
decomposes into acetone, carbon dioxide, and hydrogen bromide. 

The methyl ester, C 7 H 9 0 4 Br, m. p. 87°, colourless prisms, prepared 
from the silver salt and methyl iodide in benzene, is decomposed by 
slow distillation at 95° over a faintly glowing platinum spiral in a 
vacuum, whereby carbon dioxide, acetone, and bromomethylketm, 
CBrMelOO, are obtained. Bromomethylketen is being fully examined; 
it polymerises with great readiness to a faintly yellow, resinous 
substance, (C 3 H 3 OBr) 8 , m. p. 60—70°, and differs from all other 
ketens in not reacting with aniline. 

Malonic acid and acetic anhydride in the presence of a little con¬ 
centrated sulphuric acid yield, after removal of the excess of the 
anhydride and the acetic acid at 30—40°/l—2 mm., an extremely 
hygroscopic oil which is presumably the mixed malonic acetic anhydride, 
since it contains for each molecule of malonic acid, one acetyl group 
which cannot be removed without decomposition. The substance yields 
carbon suboxide by warming on the water-bath, and reacts with 
acetone to give an 87% yield of the /3-lactone of /3-bydroxyisopropyl- 
malonic acid. Dimethylmalonic anhydride is obtained in 96% yield 
by treating dimethylmalonic acid with acetic anhydride and a little 
concentrated sulphuric acid, and removing by-products at 40°/l—2 mm., 
the operations being once repeated on the product. Dieihylmalanic 
anhydride, prepared in a similar manner, is a liquid. O. S. 

Synthesis of Formaldehyde from Carbon Dioxide and 
Water by Inorganic Colloids acting as Transformers of 
Light Energy. Benjamin Moore and T. Arthur Webster (Proc. 
Boy . Soe., 1913, [5], 87, 163—176).—The experiments of Bach, Euler, 
Usher, and Priestley (compare A., 1906, ii, 299, 881) have been 
confirmed and extended to show that formaldehyde is synthesised from 
carbon dioxide by means of inorganic colloidal uranic and ferric hydr¬ 
oxides in very dilute solution. The colloids act as catalysts for light 
energy, positive results being obtained only in strong, direct sunlight 
and in a “ uviol ” mercury arc. Under similar conditions, crystalloid 
uranium nitrate does not cause synthesis. The uranium catalyst is 
more powerful than the ferric catalyst. It is claimed that such a 
process occurring in nature forms the first step in the origin of life. 

E. P. A. 


Condensation of Aldol with Formaldehyde. Y. P. Kravec 
(J. Buss. Phys . Chem. Soc ., 1913, 45, 1451—1453).—With the object 
of obtaining derivatives of psntaerythrifcol, from which the hydrocarbon, 
C 5 H 8 , regarded by Gustavson (A., 1896, i, 669). as vinyltrimethylene, 
has been obtained (compare Zelinski, this vol., i, 254), the author has 
investigated the condensation of aldol with formaldehyde under the 

4 a 2 
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conditions laid down by Tollens and Wigand (A., 1892, 127); this 
reaction may be expected to give methylpeotaerythritol. 

Aldol may be readily prepared in good yield (30 grams) by a method 
devised by Zelinski and Volkonski, but not yet published. It consists 
in mixing acetaldehyde (100 grams), dissolved in an equal weight of 
water, with freshly precipitated, alkali-free lead hydroxide (30 grams) 
at a temperature not exceeding 5°, the mixture being left at the 
ordinary temperature for two hours and then gradually heated on the 
water-bath at 25°, 30°, and 35° daring eighteen hoars. 

In presence of lead hydroxide, aldol and formaldehyde give 
pentaerythritol, so that resolution of the aldol molecule into 2 mols. 
of acetaldehyde precedes condensation with formaldehyde. The action 
of lead hydroxide on aldol is hence a typical, reversible reaction 
(compare de Bruyn and Alberda van Ekenstein, A., 1899, i, 850; 
L'ob, A., 1909, i, 767; Lob and Pulvermacher, A., 1910, i, 95). 

Pentaerythritol is also obtained from aldol and formaldehyde in 
presence of calcium hydroxide, but the latter is not able to effect the 
condensation of acetaldehyde to aldol. T. H. P. 


Mechanism of Oxidative Changes. Heinrich Wieland 
1913,46,3327—3342).—The catalytic action of palladium or platinum 
is not due to the activation of molepular oxygen with intermediate 
formation of peroxide, but it is attributed to the activation of hydrogen. 
This theory is extended to biological oxidations, and it is shown that 
certain of these can take place in presence of palladium black and in 
the complete absence of oxygen, provided that the accumulated 
hydrogen is removed by the presence of other substances with an 
affinity for hydrogen such as jp-benzoquinone or methylene-blue. 

Dextrose can be dehydrogenated by shaking with palladium black at 
40° in an atmosphere of nitrogen, carbon dioxide being formed from 
the beginning of the reaction as well as hydrogen. The change is 
accelerated on the addition of jp-benzoquinone, which is converted into 
quinhydrone or of methylene-blue, which is decolorised. In presence 
of oxygen which forms water with the liberated hydrogen, the change 
is still more rapid. Gluconic acid is even more quickly dehydrogenated. 

Lactic acid yields pyruvic acid under similar conditions. Phenol, 
m-cresol, guaiacol, pyrogallol and aniline can be dehydrogenated in the 
absence of oxygen. Tyrosine and uric acid are resistant, but in both 
these cases the action of the oxydase is known to be combined with 
that of a hydrolysing enzyme. 

Alcohol in presence of methylene-blue or of jo-benzoquinone is con¬ 
verted into acetic acid by an acetone preparation of acetic acid bacteria, 
all oxygen being excluded. Acetaldehyde behaves similarly, whereas 
methyl alcohol or formaldehyde are converted into formic acid. 
Dextrose ife dehydrogenated by the acetic acid ferment in presence of 
methylene-blue, carbon dioxide being formed. 

Tkeredaoing enzymes, for example, Schardinger's reductase, act in the 
v saihe manner. Salicylaidehyde is converted into salicylic acid by the 
milkenzyxhe either in presence of oxygen or in presence of methylene- 
r Um inthe absencse of oxygen. E. F. A. 
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Biochemical Synthesis of a Sugar of the Hexobiose Group, 
Gentiobiose. Emile Bourquelot, Henri H^irissey, and J. CJoirre 
(Compt. rmd 1913, 157, 732 — 734; J ' Pharm . Chim 1913, [vii], 8 , 
441—449).—The authors have prepared and isolated gentiobiose in a 
pure state by the action of emulsin, from almonds, on a concentrated 
solution of dextrose at 15—20° for one month. The excess of dextrose 
was removed by fermenting it with top yeast, after destroying the 
emulsin by heat and diluting the solution. The fermented liquid was 
neutralised with calcium carbonate, filtered and evaporated to dryness 
under reduced pressure. The dry residue was extracted with 95% 
alcohol, from which extracts two crops of crystals were obtained, the 
first containing mineral matter, and the second being pure gentio- 
biose as shown by its physical and chemical properties. W. G. 

Peculiarity in the Solubility Curve of Sugar in Water. 
Ph. Orth (Bull .j Assoc, chim . Suer . Dist., 1913, 31, 94—103).—A 
theoretical paper. It is shown that the equation S= 28162/(157*97 -«) 
gives the solubility of sucrose in water at a temperature t . The 
coefficient of supersaburation is obtained by the expression 
G l = £(157*97 — fj)/28162, in which S is the solubility at a temperature 
t and t v the lower temperature to which the solution is cooled without 
crystallisation. The constant 157*97 is shown to represent the tempera¬ 
ture at which the solubility of sucrose in water becomes infinitely 
large, that is, the temperature at which sucrose and water are miscible 
in all proportions. A number of other empirical equations are given 
dealing with the freezing-point constant and the specific heat of 
aqueous solutions of sucrose, and also with the heat of solution. 

J. F. S. 

The Nitration of Cellulose, and the Decomposition of 
Nitrocellulose by Acids and Alkalis. G. Meissner ( Zeitsch. ges. 
Schiess. Sprengstoffwesen, 1913, 8, 252—254, 269—271).—An account 
of numerous experiments on the yields, stability, and variations in the 
products obtained by nitrating cellulose under different conditions, 
together with an account of the decomposition of these compounds by 
adds and alkalis. F. M. G. M. 

Unstable Products in the Nitration of Cellulose. Ernst 
Bebx, and Max Delfy ( Zeitsch. ges. Schiess . Sprengstoffwsen , 1913, 8, 
129).—When water is removed from nitrocellulose by systematic 
treatment with alcohol, it gives rise to a brown powder, decomp. 162°, 
soluble in concentrated sulphuric acid; this when extracted with 
ether furnishes two compounds : (1) a yellowish-brown powder, decom¬ 
posing at 174°, containing about 10% of nitrogen, and converted by 
concentrated alkalis into a compound soluble in water; and (2) a violet 
powder containing 9‘45% of nitrogen and decomposing at 157°. 

F. M. G. M. 

Fatty Acid Esters of Hydrocellulose and their Hydrolysis. 
Albrecht Stein (Zeitsch. angew. Chem 1913, 26, 673—677).— 
Triacyl derivatives of hydrocellulose are prepared without difficulty by 
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acting on hydrocellulose with the anhydride of a fatty acid in the 
presence of concentrated sulphuric acid. The properties of the hydro¬ 
cellulose esters of the homologues of acetic acid are similar to those of 
acetyl cellulose. 

In order to obtain information as to the manner in which the 
catalyst acts in the esterification of hydrocellulose, the action of an 
acid anhydride on hydrocellulose in the presence of ehloroacetic acid or 
trichloroacetic acid has been studied. It is found that the use of these 
catalysts leads to the production of an ester containing chlorine, in 
some cases to the extent of 2*8°/£. W. H. G. ,, 

The Preparation of Triethylamine. Jitendra Nath Rakshit 
(J. Amer. Ch&m. See 1913, 35, 1781—1783).—If 75 c.c. of ethyl 
bromide and 50 c.c. of ammonia solution (D 0*88) are heated together 
in a closed 750 c.c. flask in the steam-oven for three hours, subsequent 
distillation with sodium hydroxide solution into dilute hydrochloric 
acid gives a mixture of ammonium chloride and ethylamine hydro¬ 
chloride which are most easily separated by filtering the latter in a 
molten condition from the solid ammonium chloride. 

The ethylamine from 62 grams of the hydrochloride is then mixed 
with 44 c.c. of ethyl bromide and again heated in a closed flask for 
three hours in the steam-oven. After cooling, the liquid is decanted 
from the separated crystalline solid and is then evaporated with dilute 
hydrochloric acid, when the residue (approximately 19 grams) consists 
of pure triethylamine hydrochloride. D. F. T. 

Resolution of a-Alanine into its Optical Antipodes by means 
of Active Acids. II. Amedeo Colombano and Giuseppe Banna 
{Aui It. Acead . Lineei , 1913, [v], 22, ii, 292—298. Compare this 
voL, i, 1208).—In alcoholic solution, the ethyl ester of alanine and 
d-campborsulphonic acid yield the salt of the inactive ester, 
COJEt-CHMe-NH 2 ,C 10 H 16 O-SO s H,JH 2 O, 
m. p. 95—100°, [a] D +11*49°. When water is used as solvent, 
crystalline fractions are obtained of gradually increasing melting point 
and specific rotation, but separation of the d - and {-alanines in this way 
is not easy. 

Such resolution is, however, readily effected by means of d-bromo- 
camphorsulphonic acid, mixing of the ammonium salt of this acid with 
alanine ester hydrochloride in aqueous solution resulting in the 
separation of ethyl d-alanine d-bromocamphorsulphonate, 

C0 2 Et* CHMe^NHg, C^H^OBr *S0 3 H, 1H 2 0, 
m* p. 145° or 192° (anhydrous), [a]“ + 67*54° (hydrate), which corre¬ 
sponds with the dextro-ester and with {-alanine. Isolation of ethyl 
{-alanine d-bromocamphorsulphonate from the mother liquor is trouble¬ 
some and gives only a small yield ; possibly this ester could be more 
readily obtained by the use of {-bromocamphorsulphonic acid. 

T.H.P. 

Tetra-aminoadipic Acid and aS-Dihydroxy-^y- diaminoadipic 
Add. Wilhelm Trause and Arthur Lazar (Ber., 1913, 46, 
^3&t- 3450^ Compare A., 1903, i, 76).—An account of the replace- 
bromine atoms in the monolactam of a8-dibromo-j8y-di- 
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aminobutane-aaSS-tetracarboxylic acid (1) and the dilacfcam of aS-di- 
bromo-j8y-diaminoadipic acid (II) by the hydroxyl amino-, and 
dimethylamino-groups: 


(I.) 0Br(C0 8 H) a -CH<g®^5g>0Br00 3 H 


(I ,, «<£ 3 « 2 >« 


When heated at 105° with alcoholic ammonia, the dilactam of dibromo- 
diaminoadipic acid is converted into the dilactam of afiyS-tetra-amino- 

adipic acid, 00<^ NH ^.jjig. 0H ^ N ^>00, which crystallises 

in stellar aggregates of short, stout needles, and forma a sparingly soluble 
sulphate, i^HgSO^ (solubility in water at 100° = 0*177 :100), a nitrate 
(leaflets), platinichtoride (hexagonal pyramids or rhombohedra), 
hydi'ochloride (colourless, prismatic needles), and picrate (Fern-like 
aggregates). 

The hydrochloride reacts with potassium cyanate in hot aqueous 
solution, yielding the dilaclam of fiy-diamino-&S-dicarbamidoadipic 
acid , C g H ls 0 4 N g , which crystallises with water (1 mol.) in colourless 
needles. 


Attempts to prepare tetra-aminoadipic acid by acidifying solutions 
of the dilactam in aqueous alkalis were unsuccessful, the original 
dilactam being precipitated unchanged. 

The dilactam of a-bromo-fiy^triamino-a(oT tycarboxyadipic [a-bromo- 
Py$~triaminobutane’ayy(or aa.y)-tricarboxylic] add , C 7 H 8 0 4 N g Br, 
obtained in the form of its ammonium salt by the action of alcoholic 
ammonia at 80—90° on the monolacfcam of a8-dibromo-/8y-diamino- 
butane-aaSS-tetracarboxylic acid, crystallises with water (l|- mol.) in 
needles (decomp. 280°) and yields salts with both bases and acids; 
the silver salt (slender, colourless needles), barium salt, and hydro¬ 
bromide (prisms) are described. The position of the free carboxyl 
group has not yet been determined. When kept in contact with an 
excess of aqueous dimethylamine (45%) for four or five days at the 
ordinary temperature, the dilactam of aS-dibromo-jfly-diaminoadipic 
acid is converted into the dilactam of fiy-diartiino-aZ- tetramethyl- 
diaminoadipic acid (III), which is separated from the accompaning 
3 : 4-diami7iotetrahydrofuran-2 : 5-dicarboxylic add (IY) by taking 
advantage of the sparing solubility of the latter compound in water. 




co 2 h-oh-o-ch-co 2 h 

NH 2 -CH—CH-NH S * 


The furan compound crystallises in ill-defined tetragonal prisms 
which become yellow at 210°, and have m. p. 280° (decomp.). It 
forms with mineral acids very hygroscopic salts, of which the 
-nitrate (decomp. 180°) is described. On treatment with fuming 
nitric add, it yields 2-nitro-S : i-diaminofuran-o-carboxylie add, 
C fi H 6 0 6 N 8 , crystallising in stellar aggregates of slender needles 
(decomp, above 300°). The dilactam, III, separates with 2H g O in 
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■well developed rhombic crystals, which darken at 243° and have 
zn. p. 252° (decomp.). It forms a hydrochloride , i?,2HCl f long, 
slender needles \ a picrate, hexagonal leaflets ) platinichloride, 
rectangular plates; sulphate , rhombic prisms, and an oxalate, prismatic 
needles. 

The monolactam of a8-dibromo-/3y*diaminobutane-aa8S-tetracar- 
boxylic acid reacts with silver nitrate in aqueous solution, yielding 
the silver salt, C 8 H 6 O r N 2 Br 2 Ag s , which is converted by boiling with 
water into the monolactam oi (Sy-diamino-aB-dihydroxybutaoie aaSS-tetra- 

carboxylic add, OH-C(CO g H)g*OH<^^.^>C(OH)-CO,H. The 


latter compound could not be obtained crystalline, and, therefore, was 
isolated in the form of its silver salt, C 8 H 9 0 9 N 2 Ag. 

When heated either alone at 180° or m aqueous solution, it loses 
carbon dioxide and water, yielding the dilactam of (3y-diamino- 

* ^ ^ .CB(OH)-CH-NEk 

aJo-dinydroxyadfpic acid , CO<\v ' 1 


>CO, which 


-CH-OH(OH)-'' 
crystallises in tetragonal prisms capped with pyramids. 

Attempts to prepare tetrahydroxyadipic acid from the dilacfcams of 
tetra-aminoadipic and aS-dihydroxy-/?y-diaminoadipic acids proved 
unsuccessful, the amino-groups in these compounds being stable 
towards the action of nitrous acid. F. B. 


Preparation of Acetamide. E. F. Hitch and H. N. Gilbert 
(J, Amer. Chem . Soc., 1913, 35, 1780—1781).—Acetamide is con¬ 
veniently prepared by heating a mixture of 42 grams of ammonium 
carbonate and 125 grams of acetic acid (compare Bosanoff, Gulick, and 
Larkin, A., 1911, i, 529) in a 250 c.c. round-bottomed flask in an 
air-bath. The flask is fitted with a Yigrenx fractionating column 
carrying a thermometer and attached to a condenser. The mixture is 
boiled at such a rate that 20 to 30 drops distil per minute, and when 
the thermometer registers 223° the residue in the flask is almost pure 
acetamide. 

The yield is 85—90% calculated on the ammonium carbonate, and 
the time required is four hours. D. F. T. 

Synthesis of Amido-oxalylbiuret. Johan Th. Bornwater 
(Proc* K\ Akad . Wetmsch . Amsterdam , 1913, 16, 198—200).—In a 
previous paper (A., 1911, i, 617) the author has shown that finely- 
powdered carbamide reacts with an ethereal solution of oxalyl chloride, 
yielding parabanic acid and, apparently, oxalyldiureide, 
C^NH-CO-NH^, 

which is quite different from Grimaux’s compound (A., 1880, 105) 
obtained by fusion of a mixture of carbamide and parabanic acid. 
Subsequently, the subject has been re-investigated by Biltz and Topp 
(this vol., i, 600, 602), who are led to the conclusion that the two 
substances are probably identical, although certain differences remain 
unexplained. The author points out that Grimaux’s compound has 
been incorrectly described as oxalyldiureide in the German literature, 
>since^(irinaaipc calla it, “amide d*un acide oxalylbiurdtique . v He has 
further effected the'synthesis of the latter compound. 
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Carbethoxyethoxalylcarbamide , COgEt'NH’CO'NH'CO'COgEt, needles, 
m. p. 152°, is obtained in 10% yield when ethyl oxamate and ethyl 
urethane are heated in dry benzene. When a solution of this substance 
in absolute alcohol is treated with dry, gaseous ammonia, amido- 
oxalylbiuret, NHg'CO'CO'NH'OO^NH'CO’NHg, is precipitated, which 
is identical with Grimaux’s compound. 

In effecting the biuret reaction, the author points out the desir¬ 
ability of first adding the highly diluted copper sulphate solution, and, 
subsequently, a solution containing at most 15% of potassium hydr¬ 
oxide. When the reagents are added in the reverse order and more 
concentrated solutions of potassium hydroxide are employed (compare 
Biltz and Topp, loc. cit. ), there is a possibility that the substance is 
already undergoing partial decomposition before the copper sulphate 
is added. 

The substance, C 4 H 6 0 8 N g , m. p. 272—273° (decomp.), obtained by 
the action of fuming hydriodic acid (D 1*96) on Grim&ux’s compound, 
is, possibly, uramil, the formation of which is explicable on the author’s 
formulation of Grimaux’s compound. H. W. 

Simultaneous Reduction and Oxidation. I. Dichloro- 
pyruvic Acid, Nitrile and Ester from Triohloroiactic Acid, 
Nitrile and Ester. Arthur K6tz and EL Otto (J. pr. Chem,, 1913, 
[ii], 88, 531—552. Compare Wallach, this Journ., 1875, 351; 
A., 1878,285, 288; Pinner, this Journ., 1877, ii, 584; A., 1884,1298). 
—With the object of throwing further light on the mechanism of the 
transformation of chloral into dichloroacetic acid under the influence 
of aqueous potassium cyanide, the authors have undertaken a 
systematic examination of similar cases of simultaneous reduction and 
oxidation occurring in compounds of the type GCI 8 *CH(OH)*R, the 
present paper dealing particularly with the transformation of 
trichlorolactic acid, and its nitrile and ester into the corresponding 
derivatives of dichloropyruvic acid. 

They consider that the first stage in the reaction between chloral 
and potassium cyanide consists in the formation of /?$8-trichloro- 
laetonitrile (I), and that this loses hydrogen chloride, yielding the com¬ 
pounds (XI) or (III), which are at once transformed into dichloro- 
pyruvonitrile (IV), the latter compound then undergoing hydrolysis 
to dichloroacetic and hydrocyanic acids: 

(I) CCI s -CH(OH)*ON —* (II) CCI^C^OEJ’CN, or 
0 

(III) COVUH-CN—y (IV) CHClj-CO-ON ->CH01 2 -C0-0H+BCN. 

The following evidence is given in support of the view that 
trichlorolactonitrile is intermediately formed in the reaction: (1) 
Although potassium cyanide is hydrolysed to potassium hydroxide and 
hydrogen cyanide, the action of potassium cyanide on chloral does not 
give rise to chloroform, and therefore the chloral cannot be present as 
such in the mixture. (2) $8£-TriehlorolaetonitriIe, on treatment with 
potassium hydroxide, gives rise to potassium dichloroacetate, no 
chloroform being produced in the reaction. 
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)8j8j8-Tricblorolactomtrile thus differs from chloral in nob under¬ 
going hydrolysis with the formation of chloroform. This difference is 
referred by the authors to the reactivating influence of the cyanogen 
group on the hydrogen atom directly attached to the central carbon 
of the nitrile; on account of this mobility of the hydrogen atom, the 
molecule readily loses hydrogen chloride, whilst at the same time the 
ability to yield chloroform by hydrolysis disappears. 

A similar differanee is shown by /3$3-trichloroethyl alcohol, ethyl 
j8£5-trichlorolactate, and other compounds of the type 
CC1 8 -OH(OH)-R. 

On treatment with triethyiamine, ethyl /3/3/3-trichlorolacfcate and 
j8j3j3-ferichlorolactonitrile lose hydrogen chloride, yielding ethyl dichloro- 
pyruvate and dichloropyruvonifcrile. The last-mentioned compound 
reacts with water and alcohol, yielding dichloroacetic acid and ethyl 
dichloroacetate. 

The formation of dicbloroacetamide, dichloroacetanilide, and ethyl 
dichloroacetate by the action of ammonia, aniline and alcohol on 
jSjSjS-trichlorolactonitrile (Pinner and Wallach, loc . eit.) is considered 
by the authors to furnish additional support to their view that 
dichloropyruvonitrile is formed as an intermediate product in the action 
of potassium cyanide on chloral. 

When heated with water or triethyiamine, trichlorolactic acid 
decomposes, thus: CCL-OH(OH)-CO S H HOI + CH0VC0*C0 2 H 
C0 2 +CHCVCH0. 

The readiness with which this decomposition takes place affords an 
explanation of the fact that the interaction of trichlorolactic acid and 
ammonia, hydroxylamine, phenylhydrazine, or carbamide gives rise 
to derivatives of glyoxal or dichloroacetaldehyde. 

Dichloropyruvonitrile is obtained (1) by the interaction of molecular 
proportions of trichlorolactonitrile and triethyiamine in ethereal solu¬ 
tion at the ordinary temperature, and (2) by heating dichloroacetvl 
chloride with silver cyanide. It forms a colourless liquid, b. p. 
Ill—113°/12 mm. 

fiP-DicJdorQ-a-b67izylimincp , )'opiobenzylamide i 

GHCI 2 -0(:N-C r H r )-C0-NH*C r H y , 

prepared by heating ethyl trichlorolactate with benzylamine (3 mols.) 
in ethereal solution, crystallises with water (1 mol.) and has m. p. 101° 
(not sharp). It may also be obtained by heating ethyl dichloro- 
pyruvate with benzylamine (2 mols.) in ethereal solution. When 
prepared by the second method, it crystallises with 2H 2 0 in lustrous, 
white leaflets, m. p. 220—221°, or slender needles, xn. p. 104° 
and 150°. 

Ethyl dichloropyrvxate, prepared by heating ethyl trichlorolactate 
and triethyiamine in alcoholic solution, is a colourless liquid, b. p. 
115°/!2 mm* It rapidly takes up water on exposure to air, and then 
has the composition C 5 H e 0 8 01g, 213^0. 

DiMoropyr^vic acid, 0 8 H 2 0 8 01 3 ,H 2 0, obtained by hydrolysing the 
; eater with hydrochloric acid, separates from a mixture of ether and 
light petroleum in white crystals, m* p. U9°,b.p. 215—220°, and after 
dis t illa tion has m.p. IMP. When boiled with water, it is converted 
into dykshloro&cet&ldehyde. F. B. 
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Nitrogen Carbides. Hermann Pauly and Ernst Waltzingeb 
(Ber., 1913, 46, 3129—3140).—It has already been shown (A.., 1910, 
i, 639) that tetraiodoglyoxaline decomposes on heating to form the 
compounds C g N 2 I and then C g N g , the reaction recalling the formation 
of paracyanogen from cyanuric iodide (Klason, 1886, 1001). The fact 
that the decomposition takes place at a temperature which, according 
to experience, is not inimicable to the glyoxaline ring, suggests that the 
compounds formed still have ring structure, since a partial loss of 
nitrogen might be expected to ensue if the ring were opened. In order 
to test this point, and also to learn whether the preliminary decom¬ 
position into a monoiodo-compound was general, tri-iodo-5- and 2-methyl- 
glyoxalines and tetraiodopyrrole (iodole) have also been heated. In 
these cases, however, the compounds melt and enclose some of the 
liberated iodine, so that the formation of intermediate compounds was 
masked, and, in addition, the presence of hydrogen was disturbing and 
led to the production of a little ammonium iodide, 

All the compounds obtained, CgNg, C 8 N 2 Me and C 4 NH, are 
amorphous, charcoal-like products, and have, in common with para¬ 
cyanogen, the following properties: they yield cyanogen on heating to 
redness in an indifferent atmosphere; they give up all their nitrogen 
as ammonia when heated with soda-lime; they dissolve in molten 
alkalis, forming ammonia, cyanides and carbonates. Animal charcoal 
has some of these properties, but does not dissolve in molten alkali. It 
may consist in part of such nitrogen carbides. 

. Quantitative studies on the decomposition of tetraiodoglyoxaline 
were carried out in a glass tube which was slightly bent downwards, 
so that it dipped below the surface of a metal bath. One end of 
the tube was attached to a U-tube and a flask containing potassium 
iodide solution for the absorption of iodine. The iodine was swept 
out by a stream of carbon dioxide. Since the tetraiodoglyoxaline 
cannot be purified by recrystallisation, it was analysed before use. It 
was found that, however carefully prepared, it contained about 1% of 
a by-product which could be removed by volatilisation at 105° in 
vacuum. The carbides obtained, readily absorbed gases and moisture, 
so that all analytical processes were carried out with the greatest 
expedition. 

The formation of the soot-like, sepia-coloured ioda-nitrogen carbide , 
(C 8 N 2 £) 2 , takes place at 180°. The substance forms a brown solution 
in nitric acid, iodine being liberated. The carbide , (0 3 N 2 )« is best 
obtained by heating tetraiodoglyoxaline, first at 180° and then at 420°. 
When heated at 800—900° in a current of carbon dioxide, cyanogen 
and a little carbon monoxide were formed, but in an atmosphere of 
nitrogen, the formation of cyanogen was quantitative. J. O. W. 


Iron Balts which Combine with Carbon Monoxide. II. The 
Action of Amines on Sodium Nitroprusside. Wilhelm Manohot 
and Pierre Worikger (Ber., 1913, 46, 3614—3521).—It has been 
shown previously (A., 1912, i, 955) that the action of ammonia on 
sodium nitroprusside is expressed by the equation: 

Na 2 [Fe(CN) fi NO] + 3NH* + H 2 0 - 

Na 2 (NH 4 )[Fe(0N) 6 ,NH 8 ] + NH 4 -N0 2 . 
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It has row been found possible to replace the NO-group by alkyl- 
amines instead of ammonia, and the compounds thus formed give 
similar leaetions to the ammonia compound, and also possess the 
property of combining with carbon monoxide and oxygen. Methyl- 
amine, dimethylamine, trimethylamine, and ethylenediamine react 
very readily, but aromatic amines, such as aniline, toluidine, etc., have 
no action on sodinm nitroprusside. 

Trisodium ferropentacyanomethylamine, Nag[ Fe(CN) 5 ,N‘H 2 Me], was 
obtained in the form of yellow crystals from sodium nitroprusside 
and methylamine in aqueous methyl-alcoholic solution, dilution with 
the alcohol being necessary to moderate the reaction. The reaction 
mixture also contained sodium acetate, to prevent the formation of a 
disodium methylamine salt. 

The disodium etkylmediamineferropentacyanoetkylenediamine , 
Na 2 [Fe(CN) a ],0 2 H 4 (NH^ 

was not obtained pure, although the product was well crystallised, and 
appeared homogeneous under the microscope. The addition of sodium 
acetate to the reaction mixture did not give a trisodium salt. 

Although sodium nitroprusside does not react with pyridine, the 
salt trisodium ferropentacyanopyridine, Na 8 [Fe(C^) 5 ,C 6 H 5 N], can be 
obtained by the action of pyridine on an aqueous-methyl alcoholic 
solution of trisodium ammonium ferropentacyanoammine. It crystal¬ 
lises as a felted mass of long, yellow needles, and possesses properties 
similar to those of the alkylamine compounds. 

Experiments to prepare the ferric compounds corresponding with 
the ferropentacyanocarbon monoxide salts have not hitherto been 
successful. T. S. P. 

Action of Organomagnesium Compounds on Ethyl Diazo- 
aoetate. Ernst Zerner (. Monatsh 1913, 34, 1609—1630).—By 
means of the reaction between organomagnesium compounds and ethyl 
diazoacetate or diazomethane, the author hoped to be able to throw 
some light on the constitution of aliphatic diazo-compounds. !No 
direct proof of the ring or open-chain structure could be obtained, but 
the results offer more support to the latter view than to the former. 
The author critises the Angeli-Thiele formula, RIN:N, however, and 
proposes instead the type E!N*N, making the active nitrogen atom 
univalent. 

Although Thiele has suggested that certain reactions of nitrous 
oxide agree with the constitution 0.*N:N, it was found that the gas 
has no action whatever on magnesium methyl iodide. When ethyl 
diazotate was added to magnesium methyl iodide at 0°, however, a 
vigorous reaction occurred, and a crystalline solid and an oil were 
obtained. The former was most probably the methylhydrazone of ethyl 
glyoxylaie, C0 2 Et'0HIN‘NHMe. It formed long, colourless needles, 
m. p. 91—92°, responded to Molisch’s thymol reaction and Tollens's 
naphtharesorcinol test, and reduced ammoniacal silver and Fehling’s 
solutions. Ifc was hydrolysed by warm .dilute sulphuric acid, and 
methyihydrazfhe sulphate and ethyl glyoxalate were obtained. An 
acetyl derivative, was also prepared, in freely soluble 

white needles, m. p. 67—69°. The oily product also gave methyl- 
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hydrazine on hydrolysis. It was probably impure mefchylhydrazone of 
hydroxytsobutaldehyde, OH'OMeo'OH.’N'NHMe. The crystalline 
compound might also have been ethyl if-methylhydraziacetate, 

C0 8 Et*CH<jjJ® e , but this would assume that the di&zo-compound 

reacts differently from the fatty azoimides, which, under the influence 
of organomagnesium haloids, yield fatty diazoamino-compounds, as 
Dimroth has shown. 

To elucidate this point the action of ethyl diazoacetate on 
magnesium phenyl bromide was investigated, since it was expected 
that either the known phenylhydrazone of ethyl glyoxylate or an 
isomeride would be obtained. However, the only crystalline product 
was one in which the ester group had also been attacked. It was 
most probably the phenylhydrazone of hydroxydiphmylacetaldehyde, 
OH*OPiyCH!N*NHPh. It crystallised in large, rectangular plates, 
m. p. 132°, and yielded a red, crystalline product , C 20 H 16 N 2 , 
m. p. 69—70°, on boiling with dilute sulphuric acid, water being 
eliminated. The red compound gave intense, red solutions in 
concentrated mineral acids. On evaporating the solution in hydro¬ 
chloric acid in a desiccator over lime, a snow-white, additive product , 
C 20 H ir N 2 Cl, was obtained. This was very sparingly soluble in water, 
but gave a turbidity with silver nitrate. It was freely soluble in 
organic media, and exhibited a flue blue fluorescence in alcohol. Here 
again the crystalline product might have been the hydrazi-compound, 

OH*OPh 2 *OH<^^, but this did not give a condensation product 

with any chromophoric groups. 

Magnesium ethyl iodide and ethyl diazoacetate were also brought 
together, and ethylhydrazine sulphate was obtained by hydrolysing 
the unpleasant smelling, brown syrup which resulted. 

When diazometfaane was distilled into magnesium benzyl chloride, 
an oily product which contained crystals of either the benzyl - 
hydrazone of formaldehyde, or benzylhydrazimethylene, was obtained. 
The compound , C 8 H 10 N 2 , formed stable, white plates, m. p. 124°, 
whereas a crystalline product obtained by mixing 40% formaldehyde 
and benzylhydrazine was very unstable. J. 0. W. 

Organic Silicon Compounds which. Liberate Hydrogen 
from Silicon Hexaohloride and Magnesium Methyl Bromide 
or Iodide. Geoffrey Martin (Her., 1913, 46, 3289—3295. Com¬ 
pare this vol., i, 961).—By the action of magnesium methyl bromide on 
silicon hexaohloride, a compound, Si 6 H 6 0 12 Me s , is obtained, which 
yields 102—118 c.c. of hydrogen per gram of substance when 
decomposed with potassium hydroxide. Under other experimental 
conditions, compounds Si 6 H 2 0 12 Me 4 , Si 6 H0 11 Me 6 , and 8i Q H 2 0 7 Me 8 
are obtained; these yield less and less hydrogen on decomposition as 
the number of methyl groups increases. 

Hexamethylsilicoethane, Si 2 Me 8 (Bygden, A., 1912, i, 341), does 
not yield hydrogen on decomposition, although containing the linking 
Si-—^Si, Evidently the characteristic decomposition of silicon 
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compounds with alkali hydroxide is due to the association of oxygen 
complexes with the silicon atoms. E. P. A. 


The Isolation and Properties of Some Electropositive 
Groups and their Bearing on the Problem of the Metallic 
State. Charles A. Kbaus (J. Amer. Chem. Soc. 9 1913, ^ 35, 
1732—1741).—When solutions of mercury alkyl salts in liquid 
ammonia are electrolysed, the free mercury alkyl group is deposited at 
the cathode, except in the case of members of the series above 
C 4 H 9 Hg, when no deposition takes place. The electrolytic cell used 
contained small platinum wires as electrodes, the cathode being 
situated at the bottom of the cell. The free groups deposited as an 
attenuated, opaque mass, which, by means of pressure, could be brought 
into a fairly coherent form. They are good conductors of electricity 
and do not amalgamate with mercury to any extent. 

The mercury methyl group , HgOH s , was obtained pure from the 
compound MeHgCl by washing it free from ealt with liquid ammonia. 
Decomposition takes place at ordinary temperatures, with the forma¬ 
tion of mercury and mercury methyl, HgMe 2 ; there is appreciable 
decomposition at - 33°. The ethyl derivative behaves similarly, but 
the propyl derivative is less stable. The ethyl mercury group, when 
compressed, exhibits metallic reflection of a copper colour, whereas the 
mercury methyl group is black. 

Attempts to isolate groups by the electrolysis of liquid ammonia 
solutions of the following salts were not successful: Me 4 SbI, Me 8 SI, 
Ph 2 II, Cyff^Hgl, O s H ir HgI, PhHgl, and Me 8 SnJ. 

The bearing of the above results on the metallic state is discussed, 
and the conclusion drawn that the electrons to which conduction is 
due in metals are the same electrons which are involved in the 
common chemical combination of metals with other elements. 

T. S. P. 


The Optical Activity of Petroleum and its Significance. 
Pbank W. Bcshong (Science, 1913, 38, 39—44).—Attention is drawn 
to the optical activity of the heavy oils. Since the naphthenic acids 
derived' from the petroleum by treatment with alkali during refining 
are optically active, the activity of the original oil might be attributed 
to these funds. It does not necessarily follow, however, that the 
optically active constituents present in these naphthenic acids 
are identical with those originally present in the petroleum, and 
there seems good evidence that this is not the case, as, both the author 
and others have found that the heavy oils retain most of their optical 
activity after treatment with alcoholic potash; still, the optical activity 
may be due to some extent to these acids. It is probable that the oils 
contain active hydrocarbons (naphthenes), and it is generally held that 
the naphthenic acids are oxidation products of these. 

[The authors views as to the cause of the activity of petroleum 
were somewhat misrepresented in an earlier abstract (this vol,, i, 969).] 
■ ; J. C. W. 
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Distillation of Coal under Reduced Pressure. Ame Pictet 
and Maurice Bouvier ( Ber 1913, 46, 3342—3353; Corrupt, rend., 
1913, 167, 779—781),—In an earlier paper (Pictet and Ramseyer, A., 
1911, i, 850) it has been shown that extraction of coal (Montrambert) 
with boiling benzene gives a mixture of hydroaromatic hydrocarbons, 
from which a hexabydrofluorene, C 18 H 16 , could be isolated; it was also 
mentioned that distillation of the same coal under reduced pressure 
produced a similar mixture in which the same hydrocarbon could be 
detected. As the latter procedure was more rapid and gave better 
yields, it has now been applied more carefully. 

The method wasto heat 2—5 kilograms of the coal in a vertical iron 
retort of approximately 10 litres capacity; the temperature was 
slowly raised to 450°, whilst the pressure was maintained at a few 
centimetres of mercury by means of water-pumps. The experiment 
generally occupied about five hours. 

Of the products of the decomposition, the tar only was carefully in¬ 
vestigated ; the gases were not collected, but were observed to resemble 
butadiene and isoprene in odour; the water had an acid reaction and 
contained no ammonium salts ; the coke was found to yield still further 
quantities of combustible gas when heated more strongly. The tar, 
which amounted to approximately 4% of the coal, was lighter than 
water, had a brown colour with feeble green fluorescence, and re¬ 
sembled petroleum in odour; it contained no phenols, but a considerable 
quantity of bases which appeared to be mainly of the secondary type. 
Careful fractionation under reduced pressure failed to disclose the 
presence of any solid substances, and oxidation yielded only aliphatic 
acids, indicating the absence of aromatic hydrocarbons. It is there¬ 
fore probable that the tar is a mixture of hydroaromatic compounds of 
the naphthene class. 

Decomposition of the crude tar by distillation at ordinary pressure 
through a red-hot iron tube packed with coke produced a considerable 
quantity of gas resembling coal gas in odour, and consisting mainly of 
hydrogen and paraffin hydrocarbons together with water containing 
much free ammonia and a dark-coloured tar resembling coal-tar in 
odour. This tar, unlike the original product, contained phenols, bases 
recalling the odour of pyridine, and aromatic hydrocarbons, amongst 
which benzene, naphthalene, and anthracene could be identified. It is 
tentatively suggested that in coal distillation the methane, ammonia, 
phenols, and aromatic hydrocarbons are not primary products, but are 
formed by the decomposition of intermediate products represented by 
the above “ vacuum tar.” 

Treatment of certain fractions of the “vacuum tar” with sodium 
removes certain hydroxy-compounds (the presence of which had already 
been indicated by the results of analysis) which exhibit the usual 
behaviour of alcohols towards alkalis and acyl chlorides. The natural 
supposition that these alcohols form the origin of the phenolic 
substances during subsequent decomposition by further heat received 
no confirmation when they were passed in the vapourous condition 
through a red-hot tube, the only products being unsaturated 
hydrocarbons. 

The hydrocarbon residues after extracting various fractions with 
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sodium immediately decolorise cold potassium permanganate solution, 
and consequently must contain unsaturated hydrocarbons. The latter 
were removed by the action of fuming sulphuric acid, and‘the residue 
again heated with sodium. By repeated fractional distillation the 
liquid was separated into various portions in the hope of identifying 
some of the constituents. Decahydronaphthalene was definitely 
proved to be absent, and a comparison of the compositions and densities 
of the various fractions with those of corresponding fractions from 
Caucasian petroleum clearly demonstrated their distinct character. 
A. similar comparison with fractions from Canadian petroleum (which 
is also known to contain hydrocarbons of the general formula C n H 2 ») 
proved the identity of the fractions containing the hydrocarbons 
C^H^ and C n H 22 . The former of these is very sensitive to most 
reagents, and generally gives complex reaction products, but by the 
action of bromine vapour, dibromodurene (1), m. p. 202°, could be 
obtained; also by distillation over iron oxide at a dull red beat a 
distillate is obtained, which on nitration yields dinitrodurene (?), 
m. p. 202°. Although this evidence is not regarded as final, the 
authors consider themselves justified in identifying the hydrocarbon, 
CjgHgo, with hexahydrodurene (s-tetramethylcg/cfohexane), whilst tathe 
hydrocarbon, CiiHjs, they ascribe the structure of a pentamethyl- 
cycfohexane. D. F. T. 


Electrolytic Oxidation of Toluene. Fritz Fighter ( Zeiisch . 
Zlektrockem., 1913, 19, 781—784).—A suspension of toluene in 
2A r -Bulphuric acid is placed in a large cylindrical lead vessel which 
serves as anode; a cathode consisting of a lead spiral is used. The 
suspension is vigorously stirred, and a current of 0*01 ampere per 
sq. cm, of anode is passed through until one-half of the toluene has 
disappeared. Stopping the process at this point, prevents the destruc¬ 
tion of some of the products by further oxidation. The toluene 
layer on allowing it to settle contains after the oxidation toluquinone 
and a little benzaldehyde, whilst the aqueous layer contains quinol 
and phenol. 

The process of .the reaction proceeds as indicated: 
^H0-0 6 H 4 -CH s (1:2) 

Clf3*C 0 H 5 ~> HO-C e H 4 -CH 8 (1:4) —> 

x c 6 h 6 *cko 


{^O) 2 0 6 H 3 *OH 8 (1:2:5) —-> CH 8 *C 6 H 8 0 2 


It is thus obvious that the oxidation occurs mainly in -the nucleus 
(compare also T. Kempf, A., 1901, i, 728; It. Kempf, A., 1911, 
M64). J. F. S 
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Transformations of Unsaturated Haloid Compounds. II. 
Cinnamaldehyde and Phenyl Vinyl Ketone. Fritz Straus and 
Abraham Berkow (Annalert, 1913, 401, 121—159. Compare Straus, 
A., 1912, i, 989).—It has been shown (loc, cit) that the changes 
R'COCHIOHR' —>■ R-CHICH-CO-R' —>• K-00-CH:CHR' can be 
effected by a series of substitutive reactions. The present paper deals 
with a simple case in which R' is hydrogen. The conversion of 
cinnamaldehyde into phenyl vinyl ketone has been accomplished, but the 
reverse change of the ketone to the aldehyde has revaled unexpected 
and important peculiarities. 

Cinnamaldehyde and phosphorus pentachloride readily yield the 
normal keto-chloride, cinnamylidene dichloride (loc. cit .), an ethereal 
solution of which reacts with a slight excess (over 1 mol.) of sodium 
methoxide to form a-chloro-y-m^thoxy-y-phenyl-^propene, 
CHCHCH-CHPh-OMe, 

b. p. 111°/18 mm., D} 5 1’0959. The latter is converted in petroleum 
solution in the presence of calcium chloride into cinnamylidene 
dichloride by hydrogen chloride, yields cinnamaldehyde by hydrolysis, 
and is oxidised to a-methoxyphenylacetic acid by potassium perman¬ 
ganate in acetone, a- GMoro-y-ethoxy-y-phenyl^-propme, C n H 18 001 f 
b. p. 120*5°/12 mm., is prepared similarly. An ethereal solution of 
cinnamylidene dichloride and iY-sodium hydroxide (l^mois.) yields after 
a hundred and twenty hours a substance which loses water by distilla¬ 
tion in a vacuum, and is converted into y-cMoro-a-phenylallyl ether , 
(CHCi:CH*CHPh) 2 O t b. p. 127°/18 mm. 

The acetal of phenyl vinyl ketone, CH 2 !CH*CPh(OMe) 2 , b. p. 
85—86°/12 mm., DJ 5 0*9887, is obtained by boiling a-chloro-y-methoxy- 
y-phenyl-A a -propene with 5% methyl-alcoholic sodium methoxide 
(2 mols.) for four days. The constitution of the acetal is proved 
by reduction by colloidal palladium and hydrogen at 2 atmospheres, 
whereby the acetal , b. p. 206—208° or 92—93°/18 mm., of phenyl 
ethyl ketone is obtained. The hydrolysis of the unsaturated acetal to 
phenyl vinyl ketone is difficult on account of the instability of the 
ketone, and has only been effected by means of 5% sulphuric acid at 
60—70° in the absence of light. 

Phosphorus pentachloride (1£ mols.) reacts with phenyl vinyl ketone 
in benzene to form ay-dichlw'o-a-pJienyl-A^-propene } CPhClICH>CH 2 Cl, 
b. p. 124—125°/16 mm., the constitution of which is proved by the 
action of ozone, followed by that of water, on the substance in carbon 
tetrachloride, whereby, amongst other products, benzoic and chloro- 
acetic acids are obtained. The substance reacts with a slight excess 
(over 1 mol.) of methyl-alcoholic sodium methoxide to form quantita¬ 
tively a-chloro-y-methoxy-a-phemyl - tf-propme^ CPhClIOB *CH 2 *OMe, 
b. p, 131—132°/27 mm., Df 1*146, which is reconverted into ay-diehloro- 
a-phenyl-A“-propene by hydrogen chloride in petroleum in the presence 
of calcium chloride, and yields benzoic acid by oxidation in acetone 
with potassium permanganate. By reduction in acetone with colloidal 
palladium and hydrogen at 2 atmospheres, a-chloro-y-methoxy-a-phenyl 
A a -pr°p e ne is converted into methyl y-phenylpropyl ether, 

CH 2 Ph* 0H 2 * CH 2 *OMe, 
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b. p. 207—208° or 92—94°/12 mm., DJ“ 0‘9990, which has also been 
prepared from y-phenyl propyl chloride and an excess of boiling 5% 
sodium methoxide ; methyl a-pheny/propyl ether , OMe'CHPhEfc, prepared 
from a-phenylpropyl chloride in a similar manner, has b. p, 183—185° 
or 76—77°/14 mm., D\ 5 0*9216, and a quite different odour. 

By boiling for four and a-half to five days with 5% sodium meth¬ 
oxide, a-chloro-y-methoxy-a-phenyl-A ft -propene is converted, unex¬ 
pectedly, into ay-dirMthoxy-a-phenyl-Lt-propeMi 
OMe-CPh:CH-CH 2 -OMe, 

b. p. 100—102°/ll mm., DJ 7 1 0412, which yields benzoic acid by 
oxidation in acetone by potassium permanganate, and is reduced 
by hydrogen and colloidal palladium to ay-dimethoxy-a-phenylpropane, 
OMe*CHPh*CH 2 *CH 2 *OMe, b. p. 215—217° (decomp.) or 94—95°/ 
15 mm., Di° 0'9829. The last substance has also been prepared from 
y-cbloro-a-phenylpropyl alcohol (Fourneau, A., 1907, i, 762); the 
chlorohydrin in benzene in tbe presence of calcium bromide is 
converted by hydrogen bromide into y-chloro-a-bromo-a-phenylpropane, 
CHPhBr*CH 2 «CH g CI, b. p. 118—120°/20 mm., which is converted by 
sodium methoxide successively into y-chloro-a-methoxy-oL-phenylpropane, 
C 10 H 1S OC1, b. p. 110—112°/12 mm., and ay-dimethoxy-a-phenyl- 
propane. C. S. 

p-Nitrophenylethyl Chloride [^-Chloro-4-nitroethylbenzene], 
Julius von Braun and B. Bartsch (Ber., 1913, 46, 3050—3055).— 
The product obtained by nitrating jS-chloroethylbenzene can be 
separated into two portions, of which one is solid, the other liquid. 
The former, which may constitute 50% of the mixture, has been 
shown to be /^chloro-4-nilroethylbenzene (A., 1912, i, 498). The 
latter is now shown to have a similar constitution, since, on nitration, 
each substance yields p-chloro-2-nitro-i-aminoetkylbenzene , which can 
be further reduced to ft-ckloro-2 : 4 -diaminoethylbenzme, , whilst, under 
the influence of sodium acetate and glacial acetic acid, each substance 
is transformed into a mixture of i-nilro-jl-ttcetoxyethylberizene, 
NGg'CgH^CHg'CHg'OAc and i-nitro-a-acetoxyethylbmzeney 
I70 2 -C 6 H,-CEMe-0Ac, 

from which, on saponification, the corresponding alcohols are obtained. 
The formation of the latter substance probably depends on the 
intermediate production of 4-nitrostyrene, KO 2 'C 0 H 4 *OHIOH 2 . A 
similar reaction is not observed to any extent with /?-chloroethyl- 
benzene or y-chloronitropropylbenzene. 

/3-Chloro-2-nitro-4aminoethylbenzene, m. p. 84°, is obtained by the 
action of nitric and sulphuric acids on the hydrochloride of /J-chloro- 
4-aminoethylbenzene obtained from solid /3-chloro-4-nitroethylbenzene 
(compare A., 1912, i, 498), The hydrochloride , m. p. 190°, and the 
benzoyl derivative, m, p. 130°, have been prepared. Identical 
products are obtained from liquid $-chloro-4-mtroetbylbenzene. 
Bed action of j3-chloro-2-nitro-4-aminoethylbenzene (whether obtained 
from solid or liquid £-chloro-4-nitroethylbenzene) by means of stannous 
chloride gives fi-chIoro-2 : i-diammoet/iylbenzene hydrochloride , m. p. 
: ,8®$°* after darkening at 250°. The colour reactions of this salt greatly 
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resemble those of tolylenediatnine. The free base has uofc been 
isolated. 

When solid jS-chloro-4-nitroetbylbenzene is heated with sodium 
acetate and glacial acetic acid and the product fractionated under 
diminished pressure, two substances aro obtained, b. p. 139°/16 mm. 
and 161—163°/16 mm. respectively. The former consists of 4-nitro- 
Z&acetoxyethylbenzene [4-nitrobenzylcarbinyl acetate], and is converted 
by saponification into i-nilro-ft~hydroxyethylbenzene [i-nitrobemyl- 
earbinol], NOg*O 0 H 4 *CH 2 *OET 2 *OH, b. p. 177°/16 mm. {benzoyl deriv¬ 
ative is oily; m-nitrolenzoyl derivative, m. p. 64—65°; phenylurethcme, 
m. p. 127—128°), the constitution of which is proved by its conversion 
into /S-chloro-4-nitroethylbenzene, 66% of which is obtained in the 
solid form. The fraction of lower b. p,, consisting of a-acetoxy- 
4-nitroethylbenzene, yields the corresponding alcohol . b. p. 158°/I6 mm. 
(m -nitrobenzoyl derivative, m. p. 152—153°; phenylurethane , m. p. 
205—206°), which, on oxidation, gives p-nitrobenzoic acid. If the 
above operations are repeated with liquid /?-chloro-4-nitroefchylbenzene, 
the same products result and in the same yields. 

/J-Chloroethylbenzene, when treated with sodium acetate and acetic 
anhydride, gives an 85% yield of benzylcarbinyl acetate, b. p. 232°, 
which, on saponification, regenerates the alcohol. About 15% of 
a -acetoxyethylbenzene, b. p. 222°, is simultaneously produced, which 
loses some acetic acid on distillation and is saponified to phenyimethyl- 
carbinol, b. p. 204°. 

y-Acetoxy-i-nitropropylbenzene, b. p v 210—212°/21 mm. (slight 
decomp.), is obtained as sole product of the action of acetic acid and 
sodium acetate on ychloro-4-nitropropylbenzene. H. W. 

Spectrochemical Notes. I. Hydrated Naphthalenes. 

II. Spectrochemical Behaviour of Acenaphthene Derivatives. 

III. Haworth's Dimethylcyc/ohexadiene. Karl von Auwbbs 

(Ber., 1913, 46, 2988—2995).—A^Dihydronaphthalene and A^di- 
hydronaphthalene (Straus and Lemmel, this vol., i, 256) have 
Df 3 0*9982, 1*58326, and Df 7 0*9928, nf 7 1*55489 respectively. 

The 1:2:3:4-tetrahydronaphthalene obtained by von Braun and 
Deubsch (A., 1912, i, 435) is apparently not a homogeneous product, 
but the specimens obtained by Willstafcter and King (this vol., i, 353) 
and by Straus and Lemmel (loo. cit.) agreed together in their 
properties, namely, DJ™ 0*9738, « 3 D 76 1*54529. 

Decahydronaphthalene (Wilistatter and King, loc, cit.) gave 
Df 1 0*8951, njf 0 1*48035. 

A comparison of the refractive indices for various wave-lengths 
indicates that, of the above substances, A^dihydronaphthalene alone 
has high exaltation of specific refraction and dispersion; cyclo- 
bexadiene is remarkable for showing a slight depression, a phenomenon 
which has also been observed with c«/c£ohexene. Tebrahydro- 
naphthalene gives results in accord with those expected for a 
di-substituted benzene derivative, and decahydronaphthalene is 
approximately normal. 

In connexion with the work of Crompton and Smyth (T., 1913, 
103, 1302), who come to the decision that acenaphthene and its 

4 t 2 
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mono-halogen derivatives are optically normal, attention is drawn to 
the fact that their calculations are made with the molecular 
refraction of naphthalene as a standard. As this substance exhibits 
a marked exaltation, it follows that the acenaphthene compounds are 
also optically exalted. 

In reference to the two compounds described as dimethylcycZo- 
bexadienes (Haworth, T., 1913, 103, 1242), one of which has already 
been prepared (Murawski, Dies., Greifswald, 1911), the author, on 
optical and also chemical grounds (compare Auwers and Peters, 
A., 1910, i, 826), regards the substances as being at least mainly 

Me Me 


composed of the substances ^>ICH 2 and ^>*.C1T 2 respectively. 

1 : 3-Dinietkylcyc\o-& l -h6osen-3-ol, which Haworth failed to isolate as 
the intermediate product in the preparation of the latter of the 
above two substances, can be obtained from 1 -methyIcycto-A^hexen- 
3-one by the action of magnesium methyl iodide; it has b. p. 75°/ 
15 mm., Df 4 09336, < 5 1-47711. D. F. T. 


Organic Radicles. XVIII. Ditertiary Hydrazines. Heinrich 
Wieland and Carl MOller (Annalen, 1913, 401, 233—243).—The 
dissociation of tetra-anisyl hydrazine in solution into the free radicles 
•H(0 6 H 4 *0Me} 2 (A., 1912, i, 907) is found to be in harmony with 
Piccard's colorimetric dilution law (A., 1911, ii, 561). 

An interesting contribution to the chemistry of triphenylmethyl is 
recorded. When heated in boiling ?»-xylene, triphenylmethyl is 
converted into triphenylmethane and p-benzhydryltetraphenylmethane. 
In boiling o-xylene in an atmosphere of carbon dioxide, however, 
the products are triphenylmethane and a iHpkmyl-o-xylylmethane i 
GPh a ,, C 6 H g Me 2 , m. p. 165—163°, colourless leaflets. In boiling p-xylene, 
Bimilar results are obtained, triphenylmethane and triphenyl-p-xylyl- 
methane, m. p. 158—159°, long prisms, being formed. These two 
hydrocarbons do not exhibit halochromy and, like tetraphenylmethane 
itself, develop intense yellow colorations with concentrated sulphuric 
add and a trace of potassium dichromate. 

Triphenylmethyl in benzene and triphenylmethyl peroxide in glacial 
acetic acid are reduced to triphenylmethane by hydrogen and palladium 
black. Triphenylmethyl and diphenylketen do not react in benzene at 
60—70°. C. S. 


Constitution and Colour* III. Friedrich E ehrmann (Ber., 
1913,46, 3036—3040. Compare A., 1908, i, 699, 993).—The author 
gives a further explanation of his views on this subject In the 
formation of salts from phenazine, phenanthraquinone and similar 
substances, where the change is accompanied by a marked change in 
colour, the author is of opinion that the chromophore undergoes 
modification, for example, by an increase in the valency of one of the 
dements (nitrogen, oxygen, etc.), or by a change from the ortho- to the 
para-configuration or vice-versii. 

In reference to the views of Willstatter and Piccard (A., 1908, i, 
475), tne author draws attention to a constitutive characteristic common 
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to the coloured salts of the tripbenylmetbane class and to Wurster's 
salts ; both classes have the auxochrome outside thequinonoid portion 
of the molecule, so that both may, in a wide sense, be regarded as of 
meriquinonoid type. D. F. T. 


Double Chlorides of Ferric and Ferrous Chloride with Some 
Aromatic Bases. Raphael Monhoe McKenzie (Amer. Ohem . «/., 
1913, 50, 308—335).—A number of double chlorides of ferrous and 
ferric iron with the hydrochlorides of aniline o-toluidine, wi-boluidine, 
and jP'toluidine have been prepared by adding the constituent sub¬ 
stances together in hydrochloric acid solution, and evaporating over 
sulphuric acid and solid potassium hydroxide. 

The following compounds are described: FeC! 8 ,2NH s PhCl, crystal¬ 
lising in stout, green needles; FeClg^NHgPhCljHgO, crystallising in 
long, tbiD, very dark green needles ; FeCl 8 ,6NH 8 PhCI, crystallising in 
long, thin, orange-yellow, silky needles; FeCJ 3 ,6NH 8 PhCl,2H 2 0, 
crystallising in orange needles; FeCI s .6N'H' 8 (C r H 7 )CJ,3H 2 OI 1 : 21 form¬ 
ing brownish-yellow needle clusters ; FeCltt2NH a (0 7 H 7 )Cl[l: 3], form¬ 
ing shining yellow plates ; FeCl 8 ,3NH g (C 7 H 7 )Cl[l: 3J ; this substance is 
a viscid, fuming mass which is very deliquescent and could not be 
crystallised ; FeCl s ,3NH 8 (C 7 H 7 )01[l : 4] : forming lustrous, red prisms 
or plates; FeCl 2 ,2NH 3 PbCl,2H 2 0, separates from hydrochloric acid in 
light yellow needles; H , e01 2 ,3NH s (C 7 H 7 )01,6H20[l: 2], crystallising in 
long, fine, yellow needles, and FeCl 2 ,6NH 8 (0 7 H 7 )01,HOI,a;H 2 OFl : 2]: 
this salt was prepared in the absence of air. J. F. S. 


Quaternary Ammonium Salts from Trimethylamine and 
Arylsulphonyl Chlorides. Daniel Voblandeb and Otto Nolte 
(Ber 1913, 46, 3212—3228. Compare Kauffmann and Vorliinaer, 
A., 1910, i, 822).—When trimethylamine in aqueous solution is 
shaken with benzenesulphonyl chloride, a quaternary salt is formed, 
characterised by forming a sparingly soluble platinichloride which 
allows of the separation from trimethylammoninm platinichloride 
(compare A., 1910, i, 822). Bmzenesulphonyltrimethylammonium 
chloride , S0 2 Ph-NMe 8 Cl, obtained by saturating the platinichloride 
with hydrogen sulphide, crystallises in long, fiat colourless prisms, 
m. p. 185° (decomp.), which are optically anisotropic. The platinz- 
chloride , (PhSOg’NMe^gPtClQ, forms doubly refractive platelets or 
small, fiat prisms, m. p. 215—220° (decomp.). The aurichloride , 
SO a Ph # NMe 8 *AuCJ 4 , yields yellow, doubly refractive needles, m. p. 
194—200°. The piwate crystallises in splendid, yellow, anisotropic 
plates and stellate aggregates, m. p. 137°. The dichromate is 
characterised by doubly refractive, orange-yellow crystals, m. p, 202°, 
The perchlorate forms colourless needles, m. p. 145°. The colourless 
needles of the stannichtoride have decomp. 245°. The thallickloride 
likewise forms colourless, double refractive needles. 

Toluene-p-sulphonyltrimethylammonimi platinichloride separates in 
optically anisotropic platelets and pointed needles. The dichromate 
forms doubly refractive, orange-red plates, decomp. 195°. 
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Cryptocrystalline a- and fi-naphthalenesulphmyltrimethylammonium 
platinichlorides were obtained. 

Similar salts were not obtained from trietbyl- or tripropyl-amine or 
from dimethyl- or diethyl-aniline. 

The existence of these neutral benzenesulphonylammonium salts 
stable towards water, which yet contain the very strongly acid benzene- 
sulphonyl radicle, proves that the salt-forming function of the 
ammonium does not depend on the positive and negative nature of 
the radicles. E. F. A. 

Catalysis on the Basis of Work with Imino-esters. The 
Problem of Saponification and Esterification. Julius Stieglitz 
(J. Aimr. Chem. Soe., 1913, 35, 1774—1779).—A theoretical con¬ 
sideration of the mode of action of acids in accelerating the formation 
or hydrolysis of esters (compare A., 1908, ii, 29, 167, 472; this vol., 
ii, 396). Although purely mathematical considerations fail to decide 
with which oxygen compound (for example, acid or alcohol in esterifica¬ 
tion) the complex oxonium ion is produced, some decision can be 
drawn by analogy to the conversion of imino-esters by ammonia or 
amines into>midines which is also accelerated by acid. In this case 
the change may occur by interaction of the ammonium ion with the free 
imino-ester or of the imino-ester cation with free ammonia, according 
to the alternative schemes : CPh('NH)'OMe + H‘NH 3 + —>- 

CPb*C(2SH 3 )(OMe)*NH q + —> CPh(:NH)'NH s ' f + MeOH 
or CPh(OMe):NH 2 + + HNH 2 > OPh(NH 2 )(OMe)NH 8 + 
CPh*C(INH)NH 3 + + MeOH. According to the latter scheme the salts 
of tertiary amines should be unable to form amidines from imino-esters, 
and according to Pinner this is actually the case. 

The conclusion is therefore to be drawn that in the formation of 
amidines from imino-esters and amines in the presence of acids, action 
occurs between the amine (or ammonia) and the ion resulting from the 
additive compound of the imino-ester with the acid. Extending this 
analogy to the hydrolysis or formation of esters, it is in these cases 
most probable that the action is of a hydroxide, water, or alcohol on 
the oxonium ion of the ester or of the organic acid. D. F. T. 

Hydrates of Calcium Oxide and their Molecular Com¬ 
pounds. IV, Compounds of Hydrated Calcium Oxide with 
Phenols. Fedor F. Selitakov (J. Russ. Phys. Chem. Soc> 1913, 45, 
1535—1556. Compare this vol., ii, 214, 406, 407).—The following 
compounds of calcium hydroxide with phenol have been prepared. 

The diphenolale , CaU,H a O,2PhOH, apparently analogous to the 
barium compound obtained by Laurent {Ann. Chim. Phys. } 1841, 
[Hi]. 3, 203), is a colourless, hygroscopic compound, and is de¬ 
composed by carbon dioxide, although it remains unchanged in a 
sealed, exhausted tube. It is decomposed by water, with liberation 
of phenol and calcium hydroxide, a similar action being brought 
about by ether, benzene, alcohol, etc. On this ground the. com¬ 
pound is regarded as possessing the constitution Ca(OH) a ,2Ph*OH, 
„ which is confirmed by the mode of dissociation of the diphenolate 
in a vacuum; the phenol is hence present as phenol of crystallisation, 
1 the water possessing a constitutional character. When heated 
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at 105—110°, the diphenolate is decomposed into phenol, water, and 
the monophenoxide , HOCa’OPh, in which the acid properties of 
the phenol are very faint, so that water effects decomposition into 
calcium hydroxide and phenol. 

The diphenolate forms various hydrates, which may be expressed by 
the general formula 20a(OH) 2 ,4PhOH,(2w-f-l)H 2 O, where »=» 
0, 1, 2, 3 or 4. 

The diphenolate is capable of combining with phenol, giving the 
tetraphenolate, Ca(OH) 2 ,4PhOH, and the hexaphenolate , 
Ca(OH) 2 ,6PhOH, 

Calcium hydroxide and phenol are also able to form hygroscopic 
solid solutions, which separate in needles apparently of the rhombic 
system, and do not dissolve in water, but give with it an oily and an 
aqueous layer (compare Bunge, Ann. Phye. Chem 1834, 31, 69; 
32, 308) exhibiting an alkaline reaction. Similar solid solutions are 
formed by calcium hydroxide and thymol and by magnesium hydroxide 
and phenol. T, H. P. 

Introduction of Selenium into Organic Compounds. Emil 
Fromm and Karl Martin ( Anncden , 1913,401,177—188).—Selenium, 
unlike sulphur, does not react with stilbene or ethyl cinnamate even 
by prolonged beating at high temperatures. Contrary to Bauer’s 
statement (this vol., i, 263), 1-phenyl ben zoselenazole is obtained in 
15—20% yield by vigorously boiling benzaniiide and selenium. It is 
not ruptured by fusion with potassium hydroxide, and forms a ietra • 
bromide, C ia H a NBr 4 Se, m. p. 134°, briok-red powder, and a tetraiodide , 
Ois?o NI 4 Se, m. p. 84°, greenish-black, metallic crystals, with bromine 
and with iodine in cold and in boiling chloroform respectively. The 
four halogen atoms are very easily removed, so the substances probably 

have the constitution : C 6 H *<S> 0Pt ' 

Equivalent quantities of potassium selenocyanate and o-nitrobenzyl 
chloride in boiling alcohol yield ornitrobenzyl selenocyanate, C 8 H 6 0 2 N 2 Se, 
m. p. 77°, decomp. 215°, pale yellow crystals, o- and ^-Ohloronitro- 
benzenes do not react similarly, but l-chloro-2:4-dinitrobenzene 
rapidly yields 2 :4 -dinitrophenyl selenocyanate, m. p. 163°, yellow 
crystals, which can be crystallised from concentrated nitric acid. 
2 ; 4-Dinitrophenyl selenocyanate and boiling aqueous alkalis yield a 
brownish-red solution containing the 2:4-dinitrophenylselenol, from 
which by atmospheric oxidation di-2 :4 -dinitrophenyl diselenide, 
C^HjjOgl^Seg, m. p. 264—265°, yellow crystals, is precipitated. 

Dibenzyl diselenide, like dibenzyl disulphide (this vol., i, 357), reacts 
additively with bromine and iodine in chloroform to form a tetra- 
bromide , C 14 H 14 Br 4 Se 2 , m. p. 137°, red powder, and tetraiodide, m. p. 
98°, dark green, metallic crystals; the additive compounds react with 
silver oxide or acetate, but are thereby extensively changed, and, 
unlike the corresponding disulphides ( loc . cit), do not yield the 
diselenoxide. 

Seleno-ethers are readily obtained by boiliDg dibenzyl diselenide with 
alcoholic sodium ethoxide (2 equiv.) and treating the resulting 
brownish-red solution of the selenol with an alkyl haloid. Thus 
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benzyl chloride yields Jackson’s dibenzyl selenide, m. p. 45-5°, whilst 
methyl iodide, ethyl iodide, and ethylene dibromide yield respectively 
benzyl methyl-selenide, benzyl ethyl selenide, and dibenzyl ethylene 
selenide , C 2 H 4 (Se*C 7 H 7 ) s > m. p. 68—69°, pale yellow needles. Dibenzyl 
selenide reacts in chloroform with bromine or iodine to form the 
dibromide , SeBr^E^, m. p. 84°, red powder, and di-iodide, m. p. 
97°, violet crystals, from which, however, the selenoxide cannot be 
obtained by the action of alkalis, or silver oxide or acetate. 

The so-called dibenzyl selenide nitrate obtained by Jackson in 1875 
by the action of nitric acid on dibenzyl selenide proves to be 
tribenzyhelenonium nitrate , (C 7 H 7 ) 8 Se*!NO a , decomp. 102—103° y the 
corresponding cldoride, C 21 H 21 C13e, has m. p. 92°. 0. S. 

Nitroquinhydrones. M. Iff. Bjchteb (j Bar., 1913, 46, 3434—3438). 
—The author has previously pointed out (A., 1911, i, 136) that the 
introduction of negative groups into the quinone molecule diminishes 
the basic properties of the oxygen atom, and thus reduces the tendency 
to quinbydrone formation. In agreement with this view it is found 
that nitroquinol combines with -benzoquinone to form an unstable 
quinhydrone, whilst in the case of 2 :6-dinitroquinol the ability to 
give rise to quinhydrones has completely disappeared. 

Nitroquinhydrone, CpH^CgH^OH ) 2 ’N0 2 , prepared by evaporating 
an ethereal solution of jp-benzoquinone and nitroquinol in the absence 
of moisture, crystallises in small needles or stout, obliquely cut prisms. 
It is almost black, and has m. p. 89—90°, with slight previous 
decomposition at 84°. On exposure to air, it loses ^?-benzoquinone, 
yielding nitroquinol. 

By nitrating the diacetyl derivative of quinol, Hesse (A., 1880, 317) 
and Eietzki (A,, 1883, 465) have obtained a diuitro-derivative, m. p. 
96°, which they consider to be the diacetyl derivative of 2 : 6-dinitro¬ 
quinol. The author finds, however, that the substance is not a 
diacetate, but a monoacetyl derivative, one of the acetyl groups being 
removed during the nitration. 

A similar elimination of an acetyl group occurs during the nitration 
of the diacetyl derivative of toluquinol. 

On account of its yellow colour, the monoacetate is considered to be 
an aei-2: ft-dinitro-i-acetoxypkenol of the annexed constitution. It has 
m. p. 95*6°, and on treatment with metallic nitrites 
O in aqueous solution yields salts, which decompose 

when heated. The sodium Balt forms 
* u «'|| \*®' U’UH re< j aeedJe^ containing water (3 mols.), which is lost 

on exposure to sunlight, the anhydrous salt being 
* OAc orange in colour. The golden-yellow barium salt 

and red potassium salt (needles) are also described. 

2 : §-Dinitro-l: A-diacetoxybenzene, C 6 H 2 (!N0 2 ) 2 (OAc) 2 , prepared by 
heating the preceding monoacetyl derivative or its sodium and 
potassium salts with acetic anhydride, crystallises in slender, colourless 
needles, m. p. 185°. 

2:6- Bmitro -1 - bmzoyloxy-i-acetoxybenzene, OAc* 0 6 H 2 (N0 2 ) 2 • OBz, 
obtained by the action of tenzoyl chloride on tjie poonqacetate in 
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benzene solution in the presence of pyridine, forms small, white needles, 
m. p. 128—129°. 

2 :6-Dinitroquinol and its monoacetyl derivative possess pronounced 
acid properties, and combine with aniline, toluidine, benzidine, 
diphenylformamidine, carbamide hydrazine and pyridine to form 
coloured additive compounds. 

The additive compound of aniline with 2 : 6-dinitroquinol crystallises 
in dark red needles, m. p. 102—103° (decomp.). 

The additive compound of aniline with ati-% : 6-dinitro4-acetoxy- 
phenol forms orange needles, m. p. 120° (decomp.). F. B. 


The Constitution of the Monomethyl and Monoethyl Ethers 
of Aminoresoroinol from the Monomethyl and Monoethyl 
Ether of Benzeneazo-4-resorcinol. Ferdinand Henrich and 
H. Birkner ( Bor ., 1913, 46, 3380—3384).—The constitution of the 
ethyl ether obtained by the action of ethyl iodide on the potassium salt 
of benzeneazo-4-resorcinol has never been finally settled (Will and 
Pukall, A., 1887, 660). Of the two possible formulae, 

OH 


NPh:N- 


OEb 


<z> 


■OEb 


and NPh.’N. 


c 


^>OH, the former is rendered more probable by the 

work of Bechhold (A., 1889, 1155) on the corresponding methyl ether, 
but the evidence is far from satisfactory. 

The reduction products obtained from the nitrosoresorcinol ethers of 
OH OB 

Nr 


the structure 
sents the methyl or 


and 


_^OR 

ethyl radicle 


N0 <! 




OH, where B repre- 


(Henrich and Bhodius, A., 1902, 
i, 447), will by comparison with the reduction products of the above 
azo-compounds fix definitely the constitution of the latter. Experi¬ 
ment shows that it is the o-amino-ether which is identical with the 
corresponding ether above, so that the first of the two possible formulae 
for the ethyl (and methyl) ether is the correct one, alkylation having 
occurred in the para*position. 

Improved methods are described for the methylation (by methyl 
sulphate) and ethylation of the benzeneazoresorcinol. D. F. T. 


Aotion of Organomagnesium Derivatives on Trialky laceto- 
phenones. (Mme.) Pauline Bamart-Lucas (Ann. Chim. Phys ., 1913, 
[viii], 30, 349—432).—The reaction between magnesium methyl, 
ethyl, phenyl* or benzyl haloid and trimetbylaeetophenone proceeds 
normally and leads to the formation of the tertiary alcohol, 
-CMe^CPhR-OH. 

Such earbinols do not exhibit ordinary alcoholic functions, and are 
readily dehydrated, yielding an unsaturated hydrocarbon. The in¬ 
dividual compounds have been described (A., 1910, i, 378; 1911, 
i, 636 ; 19J2, i, 351, 449). Magnesium propyl or isopropyl iodide acts 
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as a reducing agent to trimethylacetopbenone and converts it into the 
corresponding secondary alcohol. 

a-Phmyl-a’anisyl-Bfi-dimtthylpropan-a-ol, 

CMe 8 -CPh(OH)*C fl H 4 *OMe, 

m. p. 67—68°, b. p. 210—215°/15 mm., and a-phmyl-arphenetyl-fip 
dimethylpropan-a-ol, b. p. 215—220°/15 mm., have been prepared from 
trimethylacetopbenone and magnesium anisyl or phenetyl bromide. 
The following alcohols have been obtained in a similar manner from 
aa-diet hy I propiopbenone or triethylacetophenone; the yields are 
generally smaller than those obtained with trimethylacetopbenone. 
ft-Phmyl-y-niethA/l’y’6thylpmtan-fi-ol, CMeEtyCPhMe*OH, b. p. 
83—84°/3 mm., Df 0*9781, n A 1*51692, w D 1*52061, 1*52986; 

aa-diphmyl - /} - methyl - ft - ethylbutan - a - ol, OMeEt 2 *OPh 2 *OH, b. p, 
200—205713 mm., Df 0-95005, n tt 1*56573, 1*57206 ; by distilla¬ 

tion at the ordinary pressure, the latter decomposes into benzophenone 
and y-methylpentane. a Diphmyl-y-methyl-y-ethylpentan-fi-ol, 
OMeEtg*CPh{OH) • CH 2 Ph, 

b. p. 200—202°/15 mm., Df 0*9791, w a 1*55249, n D 1*55696, 
n ? 1*57944, yields deoxybsnzoin anl y-mebhyl pentane by distillation 
under atmospheric pressure. fi-Phmyl-yydiethylpentan-fi-oli 

CEfc 3 *CPhMe-OH, 

b. p. 160°/18 m, and aa-diphmyl-^B-diethylbutan-a-ol, 

CEt s -CPh 2 -OH, 

m. p. 47—48°, b. p. 215—2*20°/17 mm., are described; the latter 
decomposes quantitatively into benzophenone and y-ethylpentane by 
distillation at the ordinary pressure. 

The preceding tertiary alcohols have been dehydrated by heating 
them with formic, oxalic, or dilute sulphuric acid, or, best, with a 
mixture of acetic anhydride and acetyl chloride ; in some cases, the 
constitutions of the resulting hydrocarbons have been established by 
the examination of their products of oxidation. Alcohols which contain 

the group OH*CPh'CH< yield hydrocarbons of the type *CPhIO< t 
whilst alcohols which contain the group >GMe-CPh 2 *OH apparently 

yield a mixture of hydrocarbons of the types -?-^CPh 2 and 

>CPh'CPhICJFF 2 ; hydrocarbons of the latter type are produced owing 
to an intramolecular transformation preceding dehydration. /3-Phenyl- 
yy-dimetbyl-A a -butene, C>te 3 *CPh.'CH 2 ,b.p.88— 92°/15 mm.,Df 0*8839, 
1*49708, n D 1*50133, n? 1*51185, w y 1*52106, yields acetophenone or 
trimethylacetopbenone by oxidation by chromic and acetic acids or by 
acidified potassium permanganate respectively. y-Phenyl-SB-dimethyl- 
H^petUen^ CMe 3 * CPhCHMe, b. p. 91—93712 mm., Df 0*9064, 
w* 1*51100, iij) 1*51550, Tip 1*52710, n y 1*53776, yields trimethylaceto- 
pbenqne by oxidation. The dehydration of aa-diphenyl-yy-dimethyl- 
propan-a-ol yields a substance, b. p. 159—160°/11 mm., Df 1*0031, 
1*57589, which is probably a mixture of 1: 1-diphenyl-2:2-dimethyl- 
cycZopropane and 1:2-diphenyl-1:2-dimethylcyctopropane or j8y-di- 
phenyl-y-methyl-A a -butene, since it yields both acetophenone and 
benzophenone by oxidation (A., 1912, i, 449). a^Diphenyl-yy-dimethyb 
A**buitne, CMe a -CPhICHPh, b. p. 164—165711 xnm., yields benzoic 
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acid, trimethylacetophenone, and a substance, C 20 ET 20 O, m. p. 131°, by 
oxidation. The dehydration of a-phenyl-a-anisyl-/5/3-dimethylpropan- 
a-ol yields a liquid, b. p. 188—189°/15 mm., which is probably a 
mixture, since its products of oxidation contain jp-anisic acid and 
jo-methoxybenzophenone. Similar remarks apply to the liquid, b. p. 
198—200°/15 mm., obtained by the dehydration of a-phenyl-a-phenetyl- 
jSjS-dimethylpropan-a- ol. a/5- Diphenyl - y - methyl-y-ethyl-&*-pentene, 
CMeEt 2 *CPh:CHPh, b. p. 175—180°/12 mm., Df 0*9791, n a 1*56110, 
n D 1*56671, tip 1*58131, n y 1*59467, yields bonzoic acid, deoxyben- 
zoin, and aa-diethylpropiophenone by oxidation. fi-Phenyl-yy-diethyl- 
A a -^«&we,CEt 8 *CPhIC£T 2 , b. p. 130—132°/15 mm., yields acetophenone 
and triethylacetophenone by oxidation. aa-Diphenyl-/5/5-diethylbutan- 
a-ol is the only alcohoi of the whole series which is not dehydrated by 
heating with acetic anhydride and acetyl chloride; the effect of this 
reagent, like that of boiling, is to decompose the alcohol into benzo- 
phenone and y-ethyl pentane. 

Farther attempts have been made to ascertain the constitution 
of the acid, C ir H 18 O s , m. p. 173° (chloride, C 10 H 17 'OOO1, m. p. 95—96°; 
amide , m. p. 149°), obtained ultimately from diphenyl-^-butylcarbinol 
(A., 1912, 1, 623). From its method of formation the acid might be 
aj8-diphenyl-a-methylbutyric acid, $8-diphenyl-aa-dimethylpropionic 
acid, or aa-diphenyl-/?-methylbutyric acid; it is certainly nob the first 
acid (loc. cit.). Tho last acid has been synthesised by the action of 
sodamide, followed by that of isopropyl iodide, on diphenylacetonitrile 
in boiling benzene; the resulting aa-diphenyl-^-methylbulyronitrile, 
CPhgPr^CN, b. p. 193—195°/15 mm., is hydrolysed by acetic and 
hydrochloric acids at 180°, whereby are produced aa-diphenyl-fi-methyl* 
butyric acid , CPh 2 Pr^*C0 2 H, m. p. 166°, its anhydride , 0 84 H 84 0 8 , 
m. p. 162—163°, and a substance , 0 16 H 16 0 2 , m. p. 109—110°. The 
acid, C iy Hj 8 0 2 , m. p. 173°, therefore, is not aa-diphenyl-/?-methyl- 
butyric acid, neither is it /5£-diphenyl-aa-dimethylpropiomc 'acid, 
m. p. 134—135°, which has been synthesised by Nef. O. S. 


Tertiary Derivatives of o- and ^-Aminobenzyl Alcohol. II. 
Julius von Braun, O. Kruber, and E. Aust (. Ber 1913, 46, 
3056 — 3069 ).—It has been previously shown (A., 1912, i, 968) that 
the group -CH 3 *OH can be introduced into tertiary aromatic amines 
by the use of an excess of formaldehyde. The present communication 
deals (1) with the reactivity of the tertiary, basic groups; (2) the 
possibility of replacing the hydrogen atoms of the benzene nucleus, 
and (3) the capaoity for condensation of the hydroxyl group present in 
the side-chain. 

I. Tertiary aminobenzyl alcohols cannot be de-alkylated by means 
of cyanogen bromide, since the hydroxy-group is also affected. If the 
latter is protected, however, dealkylation is readily effected. Thus, 
when 6-dimethylamino-3-methylbenzyl acetate is treated with cyanogen 
bromide at the ordinary temperature during several days, §-cyano- 
methylamino-Z-metkylbtnzyl acetate , CN*NMe*0 6 H 8 Me*CH 2 *OAc, b. p. 
210°/10 mm., is obtained, whilst, in the same manner, the corre¬ 
sponding cyano compound, b. p. 213—216 c /ll mm., is prepared from 
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4-dimethylamino-3*methylbenzyl acetate. Secondary aminobenzyl 
alcohols cannot be prepared by saponification of these compounds 
when the -CH 2 *OII is in the ortho- or para-position to the cyano- 
group. When - 6-cyanomethylamino-3-methylbenzyl acetate is boiled 
with aqueous alcoholic sulphuric acid, a base, C 10 H 12 ON 2 , b. p. 

166—168°/8 mm., m. p. 59—60°, is obtained 
NMe ( platinichloride , m. p. 214°), which is probably a 

/\ / /\«q quinoxaline derivative of the annexed formula. 

PH • ! Inh ^ n< *er similar conditions, the cyano-group 

of 4-cyanometbylamino-3-methylbenzyl acetate is 
OH 2 not replaced; concentrated hydrochloric acid at 
120°, however, forms an amorphous product, 
which softens at 70°, and has m. p. 76—80°. It appears to be 
an anhydro-product of the secondary base (annexed formula), since it 
combines with dimethylaniline in hot, faintly acid 
NMe- \ solution to form trimethyldiaminophenyliolylmthane , 
/\,| m. p. 55 ° That 4- methylamino- 3- metkylbenzyl alcohol 
| j e is capable of existence in the free state (unlike methyl 
\/ ) amino- and ethylamino-benzyl alcohols) is proved by its 

OH 2 — ; )n isolation from the products of the action of a large 
excess of formaldehyde on monomethyl-o-toluidine. It 
is a yellow oil, b. p. 130—132°/8 mm., which yields a picrate , 
m. p. 112°, and a platinichloride, reddish-yellow crystals, m. p. 173° 

IE, 4rNitro-&dimethylamino-S-rnethylbinzyl alcohol , b. p. 191—192°/ 
8 mm., m. p. 51° (platinichloride, m. p. 198°; picrate , m. p. 153°), is 
formed when a mixture of nitric and sulphuric acids is slowly added 
to a solution of 6-dimethylamino-3-methylbenzyl alcohol in con¬ 
centrated sulphuric acid, the temperature being kept at 0° during 
two hours and the mixture subsequently being allowed to remain for 
three hours at the ordinary temperature. Should the temperature be 
allowed to ri&e, considerable quantities of a substance are formed 
X TT.r xt tit which can be isolated in the form 


NMe- 


/V 


2 y 2 of its sparingly soluble sulphate. 

CH 3 '0*CH 2 w ' ] The free base (annexed formula) 

- v JN0 2 has m. p, 136°, and is not hydro- 

MEe lysed by prolonged warming with 
2.iV-sulphuric acid. The picrate 
). 154°. 6-il 7 t$ro-4 di?nethylamino-3-methylbenzyl alcohol , 


b. p. 204—208°/ll mm. (slight decomp.), m. p. 64—65° (platini¬ 
chloride, reddish-yellow, crystalline powder), is similarly prepared From 
4*dimetbylamino-5-methylbenzyl alcohol. 

4-Nitro-6-dimethylamino-3-metbylbenzyl alcohol is readily reduced 
by stannous chloride and hydrochloric acid to i-amino-Z-dimetkyl- 
amino-S-meihylbenzyl alcohol, white crystals, m. p. 103—104°. The 
base is completely decomposed by distillation, yields a picrate , 
m. p. 179°, a viscous acetyl compound, and a monobenzoyl com¬ 
pound, m. p. 135°. It is slowly diazotised by nitrous acid. It 
combines with allyltbiocarbimide, yielding the crystalline compound , 
:NMe s *O^H s Me(CH a *OH)*NH*CS*NH*C 8 H 5 , m. p. 178°, and with 
Mli^laldehyde, yielding the salicylidene compound, in. p. 70° f 
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HNi, 


NMe„ 

Ach s 


) 


'^Me 


Although the composition of the base seems, therefore, to be firmly 
established, certain indications lead the authors to 
\ consider that there is some tendency for it to pass 
into the anhydro-Gompoxmd (annexed formula) in the 
presence of aqueous mineral acids; thus the base, 

1 in itself colourless, dissolves in aqueous acid with a 
' fi reddish-yellow coloration, whilst the colourless 
hydrochloride becomes yellow on exposure to moist 
air; further, the base, like the readily dehydrated p-aminobenzyl 
alcohol and its monoalkyl derivatives and unlike the tertiary amino- 
alcohols in which dehydration is impossible, readily condenses with 
aromatic compounds in faintly acid solution to form derivatives of 
diphenyl me thane. So with dimethylaniline, it yields 4:-amino- 
2 : i’-telramethyldiamino-S-methyldiphenylrnethaney m. p. 92° ( benzoyl 
derivative, m. p. 134°), whilst the corresponding compound from 
aniline is oily and gives a diacetyl derivative, m. p. 207°. 

III. The condensation of dimethylaminobenzyl alcohol and its 
hoznologues with dimethylaniline and its homologues, which does not 
occur to an appreciable extent with aqueous acid solution, can be 
effected at higher temperatures by the help of zinc chloride. The 
authors have already shown that a derivative of diphenylmethane is 
thus formed in the case of 4-dimethylaminobenzyl alcohol and 
dimethylaniline (A., 1912, i, 970), and now show by a series of 
examples that the reaction takes a similar course with their homo¬ 
logues containing methyl groups. Thus 4-dimethylaminobenzyl 
alcohol and dimethyl-m-toluidine yield 4 : M-telramethyldiaminophenyl- 
o-tolylmeihane, NMe 2 # C 6 H 4 *CH 2 *C 6 H 3 Me*NMe 2 , b. p. 240—244°/B mm. 
(ptatinichloride, m. p. 188—190° after darkening from 150°; picrate, 
m. p. about 70°), the constitution of which follows from its identity 
with the product obtained by the action of dimethyl-m-toluidine on 
4-dimethylaminobenzyltoluidine in hydrochloric acid solution (compare 
CohD and Fischer, A., 1900, i, 690). 

Trimethyldiaminophenyl-m-tolylmethane (see above) is difficultly 
converted by exhaustive methylation into a pure di-quaternary iodide. 
When heated at 120° during three hours with methyl iodide and methyl 
alcohol, it yields a mono-methiodide, m. p. 152°, which, 

when distilled in a vacuum, gives 4:4'-tetramethyldiaminophenyl- 
m-tolylmethane (obtained from 4-dimethylamino-3-methylbenzyl alcohol 
and dimethylaniline, A., 1912, i, 970), which is further identified by 
means of its picrate, m, p. 183°. 

The statement of the D.R.-P. No. 107712, that aminobenzylaniline 
and its homologues only condense with amines which do not contain a 
substituent in the para-position is incorrect, at any rate as far as 
jp-toluidine is concerned; when dimethylaminobenzyltoluidine is treated 
with ^-toluidine in hydrochloric acid solution, %-amino-4:-dimelhyt- 
aminophmyl-m-tolylmethane , NH 2 *C 6 n 8 Me’CH 2 *0 6 H 4 *NMe 2 , b. p. 
240—245°/10 mm., m, p. 87°, is obtained in poor yield. The picrate 
has m. p. 180—181°. When heated with methyl iodide and methyl 
alcohol, the base yields a di-quaternary iodide, m. p. 204° (previously 
obtained from 2-dimethylamino-5-methylbenzyl alcohol and dimethyl- 
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aniline), which, when heated in a vacuum, yields 4: G'-tetramethyl- 
diaminopbenyl-m-tolylmetbane, m. p. 84°. 

4-Dimethylamino-3-methylbenzyl alcohol condenses with dimethyl- 
o-fcoluidine to form B-tetramethyldiaminodi-m-iolylmetkane, 
CH 2 (C 6 H 8 Me-NMe 2 ) 2 . 

yellow oil, b. p. 228—229°/l 1 mm.; picrate> m. p. 187°; plalinichloride , 
needles, m. p.. 224° after darkening at 222°; mihiodide , m. p. 199° 
after softening at about 190°. The constitution of the base is proved 
by its identity with the product obtained by the methylation of 
s-dimethyldiaminodi-f»-to3ylmethane prepared by Gnebm and Blumer 
by the condensation of formaldehyde with methyl-o-toluidine. 

The liquid nature of many of the basic derivatives of diphenyl- 
methane and the frequently indistinct melting point of their salts has 
led the authors to investigate the suitability of their nitro-derivatives 
in characterising them. They seem to be generally well adapted for 
this purpose. According to the quantity of nitric acid used, mono- or 
di-nitro-derivatives can be obtained which are crystalline, and can 
readily be reduced by stannous chloride to the corresponding mono- 
and di-amino-eompounds. In this connexion, the following substances 
have been prepared : 2 : %-dinitroA : i'-titramethyldiamiriodi-m-tolyl- 
methane, CH 2 [C 6 H 2 Me(N0 2 )^Me 2 ] 2 , yellow leaflets, m. p. 125°; 
4:4'-dinitro-2 : 2'-tetramethyldiaminodi-?ra-tolyImethane, m. p. 102°, 
;which, on reduction, yields the corresponding di-amino- compound; 
2'; 4~dinitro-2 : i'-tetramethyldiaminophenyl-m-tolylm* thane , 
NMe 2 -O 6 H 2 Me(¥O 2 )-CH ? -C 0 H a (NO 2 )-NMe 2 , 
dark red crystals, m. p. 187°, which is reduced to the diamino - 
derivative, colourless crystals, m. p. 140°; 2'-ntW2 : £-tetramethyl- 
diaminophenyl-m-tofylm&thane, NMe 2 -C a H s Me-GH 2 *0 fl H 3 (N0 2 )*NMe 2 , 
red crystals, m. p. 94°; corresponding amino-compound, m. p. 97—98°. 

According to Biehringer (A., 1897, i, 73), 2 :2'-diamino-4: 4'-tetra- 
methyldiaminodiphenylmethane loses ammonia when heated with 
hydrochloric acid with formation of an acridine ring. The authors 
find that a similar ring formation does not occur when the hydrogen 
atoms of the amino-group are replaced by methyl. When heated with 
hydrochloric acid at a temperature not exceeding 180°, the bases are 
unchanged; under more drastic treatment, formaldehyde is eliminated, 
but the liberation of methyl-, dimethyl- or trimethyl-amine could not 
be detected. ^ 

Tertiary Derivatives of o- and ^-Aminobensyl Alcohol. III. 
Julius von Braun and Otto Kbubeb (. Ber ., 1913,46, 3460—3470).—In 
previous papers (A., 1912, i, 968; preceding abstract), the authors 
have shown that tertiary aromatic amines of the dialkylaniline type 
readily condense with formaldehyde, either alone or in the presence of 
hydrochloric acid, yielding derivatives of 2 :2'- and 4 :4'-tetra-alkyl- 
diaminodiphenylmethane, OH 2 (C 0 H 4 -NMe 2 ) 2 , and of o- and jpdialkyl- 
minobeczyl alcohols. The reaction has now been extended to the 
following amines in order to ascertain the effect of nuclear substituents- 
/on the course oi the condensation: (1) dimethyl-w-toluidine, (2> 
diethyl^toluidine, (3) dimethyl-m-chloroaniline, (4) phenylbeDzyl- 
methylamine, (5) dimethylcumidine, (6) dimethyl*^p-chloroaniline r 
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(7) dimethyl-^-bromoaniline, (8) (limethyl-p-bromo-?}a*fcohiidine, and 
(9) dimethyl-o-chloroaniline. 

The meta-substituted amines, (I) and (3), resemble the unsubstituted 
dimethylaniline in that they are almost quantitatively converted by 
the theoretical amount of formaldehyde (| mol.) into the corresponding 
diphenylmethane derivatives, whilst, with excess of formaldehyde, 
only small yields of the dialkylaminobenzyl alcohols are obtained. 
The behaviour of the para-substituted amines (5)—(8) is similar to 
that of dimethyl-^toluidine. They do not form diphenylmethane 
derivatives, but, with excess of the aldehyde, give rise to the 
dialkylaminobenzyl alcohols in good yield. 

In the case of the amines 6, 7 and 8, containing a halogen atom in 
the para-position to the dimethylamino-group, the prolonged action of 
formaldehyde in the presence of hydrochloric acid causes partial 
oxidation of the alcohol to the corresponding acid. 

It is also found that dimethyl-o-chloroaniline condenses with 
formaldehyde much more readily than dimethyl-o-toluidine, and the 
conclusion is, therefore, drawn that the inhibiting effect of ortho¬ 
substituents on the reactivity of the para-hydrogen atoms of the 
dialkylanilines is not always the same (compare Friedlander, A., 1899, 
i, 350), but may vary considerably with the nature of the substituent. 

Dime thy 1-m-toluidine condenses with formaldehyde (£ mol.), 
yielding 4 : 4'-tetramethyldiaminodi-o-tolylmethane, b. p, 253—256°/ 
12 mm., m. p. 82° (picrate , m. p. 150°); with excess of formaldehyde 
it yields k-dimeihylamino-S-methylbenzyl alcohol as a yellow, almost 
odourless oil, b. p, 138—142°/10 mm., which forms a picrate, felted 
needles, uk p. 145—146°, an oily mtthiodide, a platinichloride, needles, 
m. p. 178°, and m -nitrobenzoyl derivative, m. p. 64°. 

4: i'-Tetraelkyldiaminodi-o-tolyfonethane, CH 2 {C 6 H s Me*NEt 2 ) 2 , b. p. 
260—266°/10 mm., m. p. 54—55°, and 4-dietliylamino-Z-methylbenzyl 
alcohol , b. p. 160—170°/18 mm. (decomp.) are formed by condensing 
diethyl* wi-toluidine with formaldehyde. The alcohol is very resistant 
towards reducing agents and forms a picrate , m. p. 100—103°; the 
platinichoride and mthiodide are oils. 

w-Chlorodimetbylaniline condenses with formaldehyde (J mol.) in 
the presence of hydrochloric acid, yielding 4: 4 '-tetramethyldiaminodi- 
o-chlorodiphmylmethane, b. p. 272—276°/9 mm., m. p. 96—97° [picrate, 
m, p. 13Cf—138° i platmicldoride (decomp. 230°)], which on oxidation 
with lead dioxide is converted into 4: &'•Utramethyldiaminch2 :2'-eK- 
chlorobenzhydrol* This forms colourless crystals, m. p. 121°, yields 
blue solutions in glacial acetic acid, and condenses with dimethylaniline 
in acid solution to form 4:4': 4"-hexamethyl triamino-2 :2 ’-dichlorotri- 
phenylmethane , NMe 2 *C 6 H 4 *GH(C 0 H 8 Cl*NMe 2 ) s , which separates from 
alcohol in lustrous crystals, m. p. 193°, and is oxidised to a blue dye of 
extraordinary fastness to light. 

2-Chloro-4’dimethylaminobenzyl alcohol , obtained in poor yield (2%) 
from wi-chlorodimethylaniline and excess of formaldehyde, forms a. 
yellow oil, b. p. 156—160°/9 mm.; the picrate has m. p. 150°, the 
platinichloride , m. p. 184°. 

pJBenzylmelhylaminobenzyl alcohol, C 7 H^NMe*C 6 H 4 , OH 2 *OH > pre¬ 
pared from benzylmethylaniline, distils with decomposition at 230° 
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under diminished pressure, and, therefore, could not be isolated in 
a pure condition. 

Dimethylcumidine gives rise to 6-dimethylamino-3’i§opropylbmzyl 
alcohol , a yellow oil, b. p. 140—14478 mm. (picrate, m. p. 
118—119°; methiodide, m. p. 147°; platinichloride, reddish-yellow 
leaflets, m. p. 187°),'which condenses with 1-phenylpiperidine in the 
presence of zinc chloride, yielding ^piperidino^-dimethylaminoS'-iBO- 
propyldiphenylmethane, NMe 2 «C 6 H s Pr^CH 2 -O 6 H 4 -NC 5 H 10 , as a viscid 
oil, b. p. 260—26679 mm. ( picrate , m. p. 100—106°; platinichloride, 
m. p. 219—220°). 

Dimefehyl-p-chloroaniline very readily condenses with formaldehyde, 
yielding 5-chloro-2-dimethylaminobmzoic acid (hydrocldoride , m. p. 
172—173°; platinichloride, m. p. 190 c ) and b-chloro-2-dimetkylamino- 
benzyl alcohol , a yellow oil, b. p. 158—160°/10 mm. (picrate, m. p. 
152°; methiodide, m. p. 137°), which condenses with^-chlorodimethyl- 
aniline and dimethylaniline, yielding 5 : b'-dichloro-2 : 2 '-tetramethyldi- 
aminodiphmylniethane, CH 2 (C 6 H 3 Cl'NMe 2 ) 2 , b. p. 240—260714 mm., 
in. p. 151°, and 5-cMoro-2 : i'-tetrameihyldiaminodiphenylmethane, b. p. 
242—246°/12 mm., m. p. 144° (picrate, yellow leaflet?, m. p. 165°; 
methiodide, m, p. 195°), respectively. 

The behaviour of dimethyl-/»-bromoaniline is similar, b‘bromo-2-di- 
methylaminobenzoic acid (not isolated) and 5-b'Omo-2-di?nethylamino- 
benzyl alcohol, b. p. 160—170°/13 mm. (picrate, m. p. 153°) being 
produced. 

By brominating dimethyhwi-toluidine, Wurster and Riedel* (A.., 
1880,109) obtained a bromo-compound of m. p. 98°, b. p. 276°. The 
authors find, however, that the bromination of pure dimethyl-w-toluidine 
in glacial acetic acid solution yields a bromo-derivative, m. p. 55°, 
b. p. 146—14S717 mm., which decomposes completely on distillation 
under ordinary pressure. It forms a methiodide, m. p. 177°, identical 
with that described by Fischer and Windaus (A., 1900, i, 484), and 
accordingly must be a p-bromodimethybm-toluidine. 

5-Bromo-2-dimetkylamino-i-methylbenzyl alcohol, obtained together 
with the corresponding acid by the condensation of the preceding 
bromodimethyltoluidine with formaldehyde, has b. p. 168—172°/ 
14 mm., forms a picrate , crystallising in leaflets, in. p. 150°, and on 
nitration in concentrated sulphuric acid solution yields a yellow, 
crystalline ra&ro-derivative, m. p. 83°, of the annexed 
Me constitution. 


Br 

NQ 




,/\ 3 - Chlcro - 4 - dimethylaminobenzyl alcohol , b. p. 

a 168—170711 mm. (picrate, m. p. 130°; platini- 

" 2 chloride, m. p. 168°; methiodide, m. p. 119°; nitro- 

CH 2 *OH derivative, 0 9 H n 0 3 N 3 Cl, m. p. 80°), prepared 
from o-chlorodimethyUniline and excess of form¬ 
aldehyde in the presence of hydrochloric acid, condenses with 
dimethylaniline and o-chlorodimethylaniline to form3-ckloro-i ; H-teira- 

NMe s *C 6 H 8 Cl*0H 2 *C 6 H 4 *NMe 2 , a 
liquid, b. p, 248—2507^ mm< (picrate, m. p. 166—167°; di - 
methiodide^ m. p. 201°)? and 3 : 2> f -dichloro-i : -tetramethyldiamino- 
diphmylmethane, GH 2 (O 0 B 8 Cl*NMe 2 ) 2 , which forms a viscid oil, b. p. 
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258—2G0°/10 mm., yields a deep yellow dira&ro-derivative, m. p. 144°, 
and is also obtained by the direct condensation of o-chlorodiraethyl- 
aniline with the calculated amount of formaldehyde. F. B. 


Steric Hindrance with Tertiary Aromatic Amines. Jumtjs 
von Braun and Otto Kruber ( Ber 1913, 46, 3470—3479).—In 
preparing the methiodides of the tetramethyldiaminodiarylmethanes, 
tabulated below, the authors found that the bases 5, 7, and 8, contain¬ 
ing a substituent in the ortho-position to one of the dimethylamino- 
groups, combined rapidly with two molecules of methyl iodide, whilst 
in the case of the amines 2, 4, and 9, in which substituents occur in 
the ortho-position to both the dimethylamino-groups, the addition of 
methyl iodide proceeded very slowly. It would thus appear that the 
occurrence of the reaction at the sterically unhindered dimethylamino- 
group induces the same reaction at the sterically hindered group. 

fl) 4 :4'-TetramethylJiaminodiphenylmethane. 

(2) 4 :4'-Tetramefchyldiaminodi-m-tolylmebhane. 

(3) 4:4'-Tetramethyldiaminodi-o-tolylmethane. 

(4) 6: G'-Tetramethyldiaminodi-w-tolylmethane. 

(5) 4 : 4-Tetramethyldiaminophenyl-Tw-tolylmethane. 

(6) 4:4'-Tetramethyldiaminophenyl-o-fcolyl methane, 

(7) 4 : 6'-Tetramethyldiaminophenyl-m-tolylmethane. 

(8) 4 :4'-Tetramethyldiamino-o: wa-ditolylmethane. 

(9) 6:4'-Tetramethyldiaminodi-wi-fcolylmethane. 

(10) 4: 6'-Tetramethyldiamino-o: w-ditolylmethane. 

The addition of methyl iodide to tertiary aromatic amines is, 
however, not particularly subject to steric influences, and the authors 
have, therefore, examined the behaviour of the above amines towards 
cyanogen bromide and iodoacetonitrile. 

With respect to the action of cyanogen bromide on tertiary aromatic 
amines, it has already been shown that whilst sterically unhindered 
amines react with extreme ease at the ordinary temperature yielding 
compounds of the type R'NMegBr and R-NM!e"CN, amines containing 
an ortho-substituent enter into reaction with great difficulty. In the 
case of iodoacetonitrile, the presence of an ortho-substituent completely 
suppresses the reaction. 

In agreement with the results obtained by the addition of methyl 
iodide, it was found that the di-o-substituted amines 2, 4, and 9 do 
not react with either cyanogen bromide or iodoacetonitrile, whilst the 
amines 5, 7, 8, and 10, containing a substituent in the ortho-position 
to only one of the dimethylamino-groups, enter into reaction asgreadily 
as the amines 1, 3, 6 in which steric influences are completely absent, 
the reactions proceeding according to the following scheme: 


CH 2 (C 6 H 4 -NMe 2 ) 3 

CH 2 (0 6 H 4 -NMe 2 ) 2 


0N*Br 


0H 2 (0 6 H 4 -KMe 8 Br) 8 and 

0H 2 (0 6 H 4 -NMe-CN) 2 . 


ch 2 i;0N 


-^Me a I-O e H 4 -CF 2 -0 6 H 4 -NMe-OH 2 *OH + 

CH 2 (O 0 H 4 -NMe-OH 2 -CN) 2 and OH 2 (C 6 H 4 -NMe 3 I) g 


That the presence of meta-substituents has little effect on the inter- 
VOL, CIV. i. 4 u 
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action of tertiary amines and cyanogen bromide or iodoacetonitrile 
has been shown by the behaviour of m-chlorodimethylaniline and 
dimethyl-m-toluidine, both of which react with these compounds almost 
as readily as dimethylaniline and dimethyl-jo-toluidine. 

m -Tolyltrimeikylammomum bromide , obtained together with m-tolyl- 
metkylcyanamidei C 6 H 4 Me*NMe• ON, a yellow oil, b. p. 142—144°/ 
8 mm., by the action of cyanogen bromide on dimethyl-m-toluidine, 
volatilises at about 200° without melting. 

m-Cblorodimethylaniline and cyanogen bromide give rise to m-chloro- 
phenyhnethylcyanamide, C 6 H 4 01*NMe*CN. This has m. p. 72°, and 
is readily hydrolysed to m-chloromethylaniline, which is thus 
obtained more readily and in better yield than by the direct 
methylation of m-chloroaniline, Iodoacetonitrile reacts with dimethyl- 
m-toluidine, yielding m -tolyHrimethylammonium iodide, m. p. 177°, and 
meihylcyanomethyl-m -tcluidme [N -methyl-m - toluidinoacetonitrile ], 
C 6 H 4 Me’NMe-Cff 2 -CN, 

a yellow oil, b.’p. 158°/8 mm. With m-chlorodimethylaniline it yields 
m-chlorophetiyltrimethylcmmonium iodide , m. p. 187°, and methylcyano - 
methyl m-cftloroanWne [IS-methyl-m-c/rioroamlinoacetonitrile], 
C 6 H 4 Cl-NMe-CH 2 *CN, 

b. p . 175—180°/9 mm. 

4; 4'- Tetramethyldiamino-o : m-ditolylmzthane , 

OH 2 (0 6 H 8 Me*N Me^g, 

prepared by condensing 4-dimethylamino-3-methylbenzyl alcohol with 
dimethyl-m-toluidine in the presence of zinc chloride, is a yellow oil, 
b. p. 244—246°/10 mm., and readily combines with methyl iodide to 
form a dimethiodide, m. p. 232—234°. 

6: i'-Tetrametfiyldiaminodi-m-tolylrnetkane, obtained from 2-di- 
methylamino-5-methylbenzyl alcohol and dimethyl-o-toluidine in a 
similar manner, has b. p. 218—222°/ll mm., yields & pier ate, m.p. 95°, 
and forms a dimethiodide, lustrous leaflets, m. p. 195°. 

4 : b'-Tetramethyldianiino-o: m-ditolyhnethane, prepared from 2-di- 
methylamino-5-metbylbenzyl alcohol and dimethyl-m-toluidine, 
has b, p. 230—235°/12 mm., and forms a dimethiodide , m. p. 
209°. 

Of the compounds produced by the action of cyanogen bromide 
and iodoacetonitrile on the 10 amines enumerated above, the 
following are described; the dicyano- compound, 
CH 2 (C 6 H 3 Me-NMe*CN) 2 

(lustrous leaflets, m. p, 130°), derived from 6, together with the 
corresponding dicyanomethyl compound, 

CH^CflHgMe-N Me* CH 2 * CN) 2 , 
needles, m. p. 134°, and the cyanomethyl-methiodide, 

NMegl-O^Me-CHg-OeHgMe-NMe-OB^-ON, 
lustrous leaflets, m. p. 143°; the dimethiodide from 6 has in. p. 243°. 
The rft^yano-compound from 3 has m. p. 125°; the dimethiodide, 
m. p* 205°. 

The dt^o»o-derivative from 7 forms long needles, m. p. 151°; 
the dicyanomethyl derivative, leaflets, m, p. 104°; the corresponding 
cyanomethyl-methiodide ,, 
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Me 

FMe s I<^~\-CH 2 <^’ ^ or ON-CH 2 -NMe<^ ^>-CH 2 <^ , 

NMe-OH 2 -ON NMe s I 

has m. p. 165°. 

Of the derivatives formed by the action of iodoacetonitrile on the 
amines 5, 8 and 10, only the dhnethiodides and the dioyanomethyl 
compound derived from 8 were isolated. 

The action of cyanogen bromide on 5, 8 and 10 yields the corre¬ 
sponding dicyano-derivatives, which have m. p. 96—97°, 90—91°, and 
120° (with previous softening at 115°) respectively. 

The behaviour of 4 : 4'-tetramethyldiamino-3-ehlorodiphenylmethane 
and 2 : 4'-tetramethyldiamino-5-chlorodiphenylmethane towards 
cyanogen bromide and iodoacetonitrile is similar to that of the 
analogously constituted methyl compounds 5 and 7. The first-named 
base yields a di'cya/w-derivative, m. p. 157°; the corresponding 
dicyanomethyl compound and cyanomethyl-metkiodide have m» p. 105° 
and 141°. F. B. 

Oxonium Compounds. III. George L. Stadnikov (J. Buss. 
Phys. Chem. &c.,1913, 45, 1391—1414. Compare A., 1912, i, 971).— 
The greater part of this paper has been already abstracted (this vol., i, 
1183). 

The author further shows experimentally that, in the action of 3 
mols. of diphenylmethyl ethyl ether on magnesium propyl iodide under 
the conditions employed by Tschelincev and Pavlov (this vol., i, 461), 
part of the etherate passes into solution. During distillation, this 
etherate is subjected to a very high temperature (280°), and it is hence 
not surprising that it decomposes with formation of tetraphenylethane. 
Other results obtained by these authors are also criticised. 

Gorski’s results (this vol.. i, 462) are not new (see Oddo, A., 1911, 
i, 443). T. H. P. 

Triphenylthiocarbinol. Daniel Vorlander and Ernst Mittag 
(Per., 1913, 46, 3450—3460).—Although tripbenylcarbinol contains 
three phenyl groups its acid properties are no greater than those of an 
aliphatic alcohol. It has, however, more pronounced basic properties 
than any other tertiary alcohol, and shows a marked tendency to lose 
its hydroxyl group. 

This behaviour is in accordance with the rules laid down by 
Vorlander (A., 1902, i, 309), according to which the reactivating 
influence of unsaturated groups on adjacent atoms or groups attains a 
maximum in the 3:4-position. The unsaturated phenyl groups in 
triphenylcarbinol occupy the 3 : 4-position with respect to the oxygen 
atom, which, therefore, is very mobile and readily separates from the 

4 SSI 

molecule in the form of hydroxyl: (O—0)*0*0*H. In order to ascertain 
the effect of substituting sulphur in place of oxygen in the above 
system, the authors have examined the behaviour of triphenylcarbinyl- 

4 n 2 
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mercaptan, and find that, in accordance with the above rule, it shows a 
marked tendency to rupture between the sulphur and central carbon 
atoms. Its acid properties are scarcely more pronounced than those 
of hydrogen sulphide or methyl mercaptan. It dissolves in alkali 
hydroxides, but the salts thus formed are readily hydrolysed by water. 
It comparison with other thio-alcohols it shows a marked tendency 
to lose the* thiol group. On treatment with concentrated sulphuric 
acid or perchloric acid it evolves hydrogen sulphide and is transformed 
into triphenylcarbinol. A similar decomposition occurs when the 
thiocarbinol is heated with acetic acid or acetic anhydride. With 
hydrogen chloride in benzene solution it yields hydrogen sulphide and 
a>-chlorotriphenylmethane. When boiled with dilute aqueous alkali 
hydroxides it slowly forms the corresponding alkali sulphides. 

The behaviour towards silver salts is very characteristic. It 
instantly reacts with silver nitrate in alcoholic solution, yielding 
silver sulphide and triphenylcarbinol; in this respect it resembles the 
hydrosulphides of the alkali-metals or metals of the alkaline earths. 
With silver perchlorate in benzene solution it forms silver sulphide 
and triphenylmethyl perchlorate. 

The benzoyl and acetyl derivatives, and also the methyl ether, 
resemble the parent substance in being readily ruptured between the 
sulphur and central carbon atoms. Thus, the methyl other on 
treatment with alcoholic silver nitrate yields the silver salt of methyl 
mercaptan, whilst with concentrated sulphuric acid or dilute hydro¬ 
chloric acid, the mercaptan itself is produced; with alcoholic silver 
nitrate the benzoyl derivative yields silver thiobenzoate. 

The readiness with which triphenylcarbinylmercaptan suffers rupture 
between the sulphur and central carbon atoms indicates that the union 
between these atoms is very similar to that between the chlorine and 
carbon atoms in 01 -chlorotriphenylmethane. On the other hand, the 
union between the cyano-group and central carbon atom in triphenyl- 
acetonitrile is much more stable, for this compound does not react 
with silver nitrate, and is unattacked by sulphuric or perchloric 
acids. 

Attempts to prepare triphenylcarbinyl mercaptan and triphenyl- 
acetonitrile by the action of hydrogen sulphide and hydrogen cyanide 
on triphenylcarbinol were unsuccessful. 

By passing hydrogen sulphide into «-chlorotriphenylmethane at 
120—150°, triphenylmethane, sulphur, and hydrogen chloride were 
produced. 

Reduction of the thiocarbinol with sodium and alcohol yields 
triphenylmethane and sodium sulphide, whilst the action of chlorine 
in carbon tetrachloride solution gives rise to a>-chlorotriphenyl- 
methane. 

The behaviour of triphenylmethyl disulphide, (CPb 8 ) 2 S 2 ,' has also 
been investigated. On treatment with perchloric acid it liberates 
hydrogen sulphide, but nob so readily as the thiocarbinol. It is 
transformed by chlorine into co-chlorofcriphenylmethane. 

Triflkmylccvrbinyl mercaptan [cd - thioltriphmylmethane] } OPh s *SH, 
prepared by saturating a solution of sodium etboxide in ethyl alcohol 
with hydrogen sulphide and heating the resulting solution of sodium 
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bydrosulphide with w-chlorotriphenylmefchane, separates from aloohol 
in long, white, prismatic crystals, m. p. 107°. The sodium salt is 
obtained by shaking an ethereal solution of the thiocarbinol with 
concentrated aqueous potassium hydroside. The lead and mercuric 
salts are also described. 

The acetyl and benzoyl derivatives, prepared by the action of the 
acid chlorides on the carbinol in pyridine solution, have m. p. 
139—141° and 185° respectively, and are decomposed by sulphuric 
acid with the evolution of hydrogen sulphide (compare Wheeler, 
A., 1902, i, 28; Meyer and Fischer, 1911, i, 120). 

Triphenylmethyl disulphide is obtained in colourless needles by the 
addition of sulphury! chloride to an ice-cold, alcoholic solution of the 
sodium salt of the thiocarbinol; it becomes yellow, and begins to 
decompose at 140°, m. p. about 155°. 

Triphenylmethyl methyl sulphide, prepared by the action of methyl 
sulphate on a solution of the thiocarbinol in methyl-alcoholic sodium 
methoxide, or by heating the carbinol with methyl iodide and 
potassium hydroxide in methyl-alcoholic solution, has m. p, 105—106° 
(compare Meyer and Fischer, loc. cit.). F. B. 

Action of Dimethylamine on the Iodohydrins of Styrene; 
Study of the Two Phenyldimethylaminoethanols. Marc 
Tiffeneau and Ehnest Fourneau (Bull. Soc. chim ., 1913, [iv], 13, 
971—981).—The authors have confirmed Krassusky’s views that the 
formation of an amino-alcohol from a chloro- or iodo-hydrin takes place 
through the intermediate formation of an ethylene oxide (compare A., 
1908,i, 139). The two isomeric styrene iodohydrins, OH*CHPh-CH s Iand 
CHPhI*CH 2 *OH, both react with dimethylamine to give the *same 
j3-dimethylamino-a-phenylethanol, OH*CHPh*CH g *NMe 2 , which is also 
obtained by the interaction of styrene oxide and dimethylamine. It 
is a liquid, b. p. 132—13S 0 /15 mm., DJ 1*021 (compare Tiffeneau, 
Ann. Chim . Phys. 9 1907, [viii], 10, 342). It yields a hydrochloride, 
m. p. 147°; a picrate , m. p. 35—40°; a benzoyl hydrochloride, m. p. 
210° (compare loc. cit.) ; a morpholone hydrochloride , m. p. 229°, from 
interaction in benzene solution with ethyl chloroacetate ; a methiodide, 
m. p. 225°; a methochloride , m. p. 199—200°, by the action of silver 
chloride on the methiodide. This methochloride, which is the hydro¬ 
chloride of secondary pbenylcholine, gives an aurichloride, m. p. 154°, 
soluble in water, and a picrate , prismatic needles, m. p. 195°. 

Styrene methyliodohydrin reacts similarly with dimethylamine, yield¬ 
ing fidimethylamino arjnethoxy-a-phenyfothane , OMe*CHPh*CH 2 *NMe„, 
b. p. 105—107°/15 mm., 229—230°/760 mm.; DJ 1*0013, which gives a 
hydrochloride, m. p. 228°; a hydriodide, , m. p. 205°, and a methiodide, 
m. p. 180°. Styrene ethyliodohydrin similarly yields j8- dimethyl - 
wmino-a-ethoxy a-phenylethane, b. p. 118—119°/19 mm., 229—230°/ 
760 mm., DJ 0*9623, giving a hydrochloride, m. p. 134°, a hydriodide, 
m. p. 153°, and a methiodide , m. p. 157°. 

Iw further proof that the styrene iodohydrin, CHPhI*CH 2 *OH, 
does not yield the corresponding dimethylaminoethanol, 
NMe 3 *CHPh*OH 2 *OH, 
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but the isomeric ethanol, the former has been prepared by other 
methods and characterised as follows : 

Phenylacetyl chloride was brominated by direct addition of bromine 
to the acid chloride at 80°, the product being finally boiled with excess 
of alcohol, giving ethyl a-bromophenylacetate , b. p. 145°/15 mm. This 
substance reacts with dimethylamine in benzene solution to give ethyl 
a-dimethyfaminophenylacetate, NMe 2 *CHPh*CQ g Et, b. p. 135°/13 mm,, 
which is readily reduced by sodium in absolute alcohol to a -dimethyl- 
amino-a-phenyletkanol, NMe 2 *OHPh'OH 2 *OH, b. p. 135—138^/15 mm. 
and 248—250°/760 mm., solidifying at - 5°. The following derivatives 
have been prepared: hydrochloride , m. p. 114°; picrate, m. p. 115°; 
gold salt, m. p. 110°, decomposed on boiling with water, reduced 
gold being deposited,- lenzoyl derivative, m. p. 165°; morpkolone 
hydrochloride , m, p. 220°, sparingly soluble in alcohol; methiodide t 
difficult to crystallise; methoehloride [primary phenylcholvie hydro - 
chloride ij NMe 8 Ol*OHPh*CH 2 *OH, yielding a crystalline gold salt and 
a pim'ate, m. p. 165°, W. G. 

Electrolysis in Non-Aqueous Solvents. o-Nitrobenzoic Acid 
Solutions of Potassium o-Nitrobenzoate. Carl Schall (Zeitsch 
Mektrochevn 1913, 19, 830—833),—Berl (A., 1904, i, 282) showed that 
the electrolysis of fused organic salts led to results which differed from 
those obtained from the electrolysis of aqueous solutions of these salts. 
In the case of the sodium salt of o-nitrobenzoic acid melted with its 
free acid, the product was nitrobenzene, and not 2: 2'-dinitrodiphenyl 
as was expected. The author has electrolysed a 15% solution of 
potassium o-nitrobenzoate in o-nitrobenzoic acid at 160—170°, using a 
small porous pot as anode vessel and a beaker as cathode vessel. The 
anode consisted of 6—7 cms. of platinum wire wound into a spiral, 
and the cathode was a platinum foil 3 cms. x 7 cms. The electrolysis 
was carried out by a current of 5 amperes and 50 volts. During the 
electrolysis an odour of aniline was noticed. On allowing the fusion 
to cool, the cathode material contained a small quantity of a liquid 
with an isonitrile odour, and a black substance which dissolved in 
alkali and add. The anode vessel contained a little o-nitrophenol, a 
little 2 :2'-dinitrodiphenyI, and a brown powder of undetermined 
composition. The experiment of Lilienfeld (D.E.-P. 1902, 147943) 
was repeated; by this 2 :2'-dinitrodiphenyl should be obtained by the 
electrolysis of copper o-nitrobenzoate in aqueous solution. The author 
is unable to obtain any of this compound either under the specified or 
any other conditions. J. F. S. 

Nitro-o-sulphobenzoic Acid and Some of its Derivatives. 
Martin Bell Stubbs (Amer. Chem . J. 9 1913, 50, 193—204, Compare 
Taverne, A, 1906, i, 273).—If o-sulphobenzoic acid is treated with a 
mixture of fuming nitric and concentrated sulphuric acids, the 
mixture heated until all the nitric acid has been eliminated, and water 
added to the cooled product, ^-nitro-2-sidphohenzoic anhydride , 

NO s -C 6 H 8 <gV>0, * 

m. p, about 312° [(uncorr.), separates in white crystals. Potassium, 
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hydrogen 5-nUro-2-sulphobenzoate crystallises with 1H 2 0, the lead salt 
with 2H 2 0, the barium salt with 3fT a O, and the copper salt with 
2H s O; the calcium salt also contains water of crystallisation, whilst 
the potassium salt is anhydrous. On treating the chloride , 
N0 2 -C 6 H 8 (S0 2 01)-00C1, 

a yellow oil, with dry ammonia, the sidphinide , 

no s -o 4 h 8 <^>nh, 

is produced; its sodium salt crystallises with 1H 2 0. When the ethyl 
ester, of the chloride , N0 2 *0 6 H 8 (S0 2 Cl)*00 2 Et, obtained as an oil by 
the action of alcohol on the chloride, is neutralised with barium 
carbonate, barium ethyl ^mitro^-sulphobenzoats^ 

[N0 2 -0 6 n 3 (C0 2 Et)-S0 8 ] 2 Ba,3H 2 0, 

is produced, which forms colourless needles. E. G. 

Characterisation of 3 :5-Dibromotyrosine. Gael Th, Morner 
(Zevtsch. physiol . Chem., 1913, 88, 124—137).—In view of its 
importance as a product of hydrolysis of a natural protein (gorgonin), 
3 :5-dibromotyrosine has been studied in detail. 

Dibromo-7-tyrosine crystallises anhydrous in long, slender needles 
grouped in voluminous bundles or balls, or with 2H 2 0 in thin plates 
similar to benzoic acid. It has [a]?? +1*3°. 

Dibromo-dZ-tyrosine crystallises +H 2 0 in transparent, four-edged 
prisms or thick plates. It is nearly twice as soluble in water as the 
£-isomeride. Both forms have m. p. about 245° (much decomp.). They 
are stable to concentrated sulphuric and hydrochloric acids even on 
heating. The bromine atoms are removed quantitatively on heating 
with zinc dust. E. P. A 

Ketens. XXIV. Mixed Diphenylaoetic Anhydrides and 
their Decomposition. Hermann Staudinger, E, Anthes, and 
H. Schneider (iter., 1913, 46, 3539—3551).—It has been previously 
shown (Staudinger and Ott, A., 1908, i, 602) that anhydrides of 
malonic acid decompose when heated, yielding carbon dioxide and 
ketens. The scope of this method of preparation is greatly limited 
by the difficulty of preparing such anhydrides, and the authors have 
therefore investigated the behaviour of mixed anhydrides of malonic 
and other acids (compare Staudinger and Bereza, A., 1909, i, 83) which 
can be readily prepared by the action of ketens on malonic acid. 

The authors have prepared a series of mixed anhydrides by the 
action of diphenylketen on derivatives of malonic acid. These are 
stable, well-crystallised substances which appear to be unimolecular, 
and thus differ remarkably from the amorphous, polymerised dimethyl- 
and diethyl-malonic anhydrides (A., 1908, i, 939). An anhydride 
could not, however, be obtained from malonic acid itself, decomposition 
occurring in this case at a low temperature with formation of diphenyl- 
acetic anhydride and brown, resinous products. 

The action of heat on the mixed anhydrides causes a primary 
dissociation into diphenylaoetic anhydride and the corresponding 
malonic anhydride; the latter then loses carbon dioxide to yield the 
keten, Dimethylketen and diethylkefcen can be obtained in this 
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manner from dimethyl- and diethyl-malonic diphenylacetic anhydrides 
respectively. In the latter case, however, small quantities of diphenyl- 
keten are also produced. This is attributed to the partial, decom¬ 
position of diphenylacetic anhydride into diphenylketen and diphenyl¬ 
acetic acid, the latter substance also uniting with a portion of the 
diethylketen and thus reducing the yield of the latter. A similar 
secondary decomposition occurs quantitatively during the decom¬ 
position of ben zy lidenemalonic diphenylacetic anhydride, so that the 
product of the reaction is diphenylketen instead of the expected 
benzylideneketen, whilst the desired kefcens were also not obtained 
from i’sopropylidenemalonic diphenylacetic anhydride and dichloro- 
malonic diphenylacetic anhydride. Ethylchloroketen, on the other 
hand, was readily obtained from ethylchloromalonie diphenylacetic 
anhydride. 

The mixed anhydrides are prepared by the addition of diphenyl¬ 
keten to very concentrated solution or suspension of the malonic acid 
in absolute ether, reaction being allowed to proceed in an atmosphere 
of carbon dioxide. After a period which depends on the derivative of 
malonic acid employed, the mixed anhydride separates in the 
crystalline state. The m. p/s of the products depend somewhat on the 
manner of heating. 

Dimethylmalonic diphenylacetic anhydride y CMe^CO'O’CO'CHPhg)^, 
has m. p. 91° (decomp.). When heated at the ordinary pressure, it 
yields only small quantities of dimethylketen; when decomposed in a 
vacuum, however, the yield of the latter amounts to 50%. The liquid, 
polymeric compound (Staudinger and Klever, A., 1907, i, 424) of 
dimethylketen appears to be formed in small quantity, whilst the 
residue consists of almost pure diphenylacetic anhydride. 

Dieikylmalonic diphenylacetic anhydride, m. p, 94°, when heated in a 
vacuum gives a 64% yield of diethylketen; at a somewhat higher 
temperature, diphenylketen is evolved, which is identified by conver¬ 
sion into diphenyl&cetanilide. 

Diphenylacetic anhydride is obtained by the action of diphenylketen 
on an ethereal solution of ethylmalonio acid. The products of the 
decomposition of ethylmalonic anhydride have not yet been investigated, 

Benzylidenemalonic diphenylacetic anhydride , m. p. 103°, is more 
stable than the preceding compounds. When heated to 180° in a 
vacuum, it yields diphenylketen. Cinnamic and diphenylacetic acids 
are obtained by saponification of the residue from the distillation. 

iso Propylidenemalonic diphenylacetic anhydride ,m. p. 101°, decomposes 
slowly at its melting point. When distilled in a vacuum it yields 
diphenylketen ; the residue consists of dark brown, pasty mass, which 
is probably formed by the rapid polymerisation of, the kefcen and 
subsequent decomposition of the polymerisation product. 

Bichloromalomc diphenylacetic anhydride, m. p. 74° (decomp.), is an 
unstable substance, which slowly decomposes at the ordinary tempera¬ 
ture. When heated, it yields more than the calculated quantity of 
carbon dioxide, and, at a higher temperature, evolves hydrogen chloride. 
Dichloroketen has not been isolated. 

Bthylcfdoromalonic acid, m. p. 101—102°, is obtained by boiling an 
absolute ethereal solution of ethylmalonic acid with sulphury 1 chloride 
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(compare Conrad and Reinbach, A., 1902, i, 529). It combines with 
diphenylketen, yielding ethyichioromalonic diphenylacetic anhydride , 
m. p. 95—96°, which, when heated in a vacuum, gives ethylcUorok&ten 9 
CEtCICIO. The latter condenses at -80° to yellow oily drops which 
in a few minutes, become transformed into a white solid mass. 
Attempts to obtain the unpolymerised keten at -180° were unsuc¬ 
cessful. In ethereal solutions at - 80°, it can only be preserved for 
a short time. The keten vapours dissolve in ether with a yellow 
colour, but, after a few seconds, the solution becomes colourless and, 
on removal of ether, the keten remains as a glassy, somewhat viscous 
mass, which is no longer completely soluble in the solvent. The keten 
polymeride is soluble in carbon disulphide, and melts indefinitely at 
84—86°. When heated, it decomposes completely, evolving hydrogen 
chloride and probably chlorobutyryl chloride. 

Ethylchloroketen unites with aniline to form chlorobutyraailide. 

H. W. 

Conversion of Triphenylmethyl into Triphenylacetio Acid. 
Alexander I. Qorski (J. Muss. Phys . Chem. Soc., 1913, 4$, 1454—1460). 
—In consequence of the varying behaviour of heated and non-heated 
ethereal solutions of magnesium triphenylmethyl chloride towards 
aromatic aldehydes, Schmidliu (A., 1906, i, 392; 1907, i, 26, 601 ; 
1908, i, 239 ; this vol., i, 50) assumes the existence of two isomeric 
organo-magnesium compounds of o-chlorotriphenylmethane : a normal, 
stable ^-compound, which gives /3-benzopinacolin with benzaldehyde, 
and an unstable quinonoid a-compound, which gives p-benzoyltri- 
phenylmethane. 

Tschitschibabin (A., 1907, i, 1022) is, however, of the opinion that 
only one such organo-magnesium compound exists. 

Since the experimental results given by Schmidlin in support of his 
assumption were not obtained under the conditions in which the con¬ 
version of the a- into the ^-compound actually occurs, the author has 
investigated the reaction farther. By passing dry carbon dioxide into 
a heated mixture of a benzene solution of triphenylmethyl and the 
etheiate of magnesium iodide, he has succeeded in obtaining good 
yields of triphenylacetio acid and triphenylmethane; decomposition of 
the products by means of water failed to give any appreciable amount 
of triphenylmethyl peroxide. This result is regarded as evidence in 
favour of Tschitschibabin's view that Schmidlin’s a-compound is really 
a mixture of an ethereal solution of triphenylmethyl with the etherate 
of magnesium chloride. T. H* P. 

a-p-Nitrophenyl-£-hydroxy thionaphthen. Hermann A pitzsch 
(Ar., 1913, 46, 3091—3103. Compare A., 1909, i, 46).—p -Nitro* 
benzylthiosalicylie acid [2-^nitrobenzylthiolbemoic acid\ 
N0 2 -0 6 H 4 -CH 2 -S-C 6 H 4 -C0 2 H, 

practically colourless, shining prisms, m. p. 215 5° (corr.) after soften¬ 
ing at 200°, is prepared by the addition of an alcoholic solution of 
p-nitrobenzyl chloride to an aqueous alcoholic solution of sodium 
thiosalicylate [o-thiolbenzoate] and acidification of the mixture with 
hydrochloric acid. It dissolves in alkali to a pure yellow solution, 
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which becomes dark reddish-brown on warming, and from which a 
definite compound could not be isolated. Small quantities of pnitro- 
bmzyl 2-p-nitrobensylthiolbenzoate, 

no 2 -o 6 h 4 -ch 2 -s-c 6 h 4 -oo-o-oh 2 *c 6 h 4 -no 2 , 

pale yellow crystals, m. p. 194°, are obtained as by-product in the 
preparation of the acid. Methyl alcohol and hydrochloric acid 
transform the acid into its methyl ester, m. p. Ill—112°, which is 
also obtained by the action of p-nitrobenzyl chloride on methyl thio- 
salicylate in methyl alcoholic solution in the presence of the calculated 
amount of 2^-potassiam hydroxide. When boiled- with a methyl 
alcoholic solution of sodium methoxide and subsequently carefully 
acidified with acetic acid, the methyl ester is converted into 2-hydroxy- 

1 -p-nitropJienylthimaphthen, C 6 H 4 <^ig^^ > 0 , C 6 H 4 # N0 2 , which exists 

in a yellow ketonie form, a red enolic form, and as an orange-red 
mixture. The forms readily pass into one another, so that definite 
directions for the productions of a definite modification cannot readily 
be given. The red form, however, which decomposes at 195° after 
previous softening, is obtained when this crude product is crystallised 
from aqueous alcohol. From ethyl acetate, chloroform, or glacial 
acetic acid solution, the yellow keto-form frequently separates in well 
defined, rhombohedris crystals, usually mixed with the red needles. The 
mixed form is obtained from solutions of the crude product in benzene, 
toluene, or xylene in the form of thin, orange-red needles, which are 
stable and do not become yellow on drying. 

In the following experiments the red modification was used. When 
treated with an equivalent quantity of sodium methoxide in absolute 
alcoholic solution, the sodium salt, 0 14 H g O s NSNa, blue needles, is 
obtained. Benzyl chloride in the presence of alkali in aqueous 
alcoholic or absolute alcoholic solution yields two benzyl derivatives, 
greenish-yellow needles, m. p. 143*5° after softening at 142°, and 
almost colourless, irregularly formed needles, m. p. 144—145° (corr,), 
which can be separated by crystallisation from alcohol, A mixture of 
the two forms melts at 120°. Treatment with ethyl bromide leads 
to the formation of only one ethyl derivative, yellow needles, 
m. p. 109*5°. 

2-Hydroxy -1 -p-aminophenylthionaph then, 

C 6 H 4 <2^>C-O a H 4 -NH 2 , 

is obtained by the reduction of an alkaline, aqueous alcoholic solution 
of the nitro-compound by sodium hyposulphite. The substance is 
purified with difficulty, since it is readily decomposed when warmed in 
indifferent solvents. It forms white needles, m. p. 130° (corr.), which 
are sensitive to the action of light and air. The picrate, brown 
needles, begins to decompose at 165°. The salts with mineral acids are 
generally sparingly soluble and decompose readily. The oxalate is 
converted by nitric acid into a diazonium salt, which couples with 
R-salt in alkaline solution. 

o-Benzylthiolbenzoic acid, needles, m. p. 189°, is formed from benzyl 
chloride, -thiosalieylic acid, and potassium carbonate in boiling aqueous 
, alcoholic solution, 
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Methyl S-o-nitrobenzyUhiolbenzoate, m. p. 122-5° (corr.), and methyl 
2-m-nitrohenzylthiolbenzoate, rhombohedric plates, m. p. 88—89° (corr.), 
are obtained from methyl thiosalicylate, 2iV-potassium hydroxide, and 
the requisite nitrobenzyl chloride. They resemble the non-nitrated 
benzylthiosalicylic acid, in that they do not yield a condensation 
product when boiled with aqueous alcoholic alkali. H. W. 

Vinylphthalimide. Marcel Bachstez (Ber., 1913, 46, 

3087—3089).—Since phthalylglycyl chloride decomposes when heated 
into carbon monoxide and chloromethylphthalimide (Gabriel, A., 1908, 
i, 181), whilst a-phthaliminoisobutyryl chloride decomposes according 
to the scheme: 

C 8 H 4 0 2 :N-CMe 2 -C001 CO+ HCl + C 8 H 4 0 2 :N*0Me:0H 2 
(Gabriel, A., 1911, i, 982), the author has examined the action of 
heat on a-phthalylalanyl chloride (A., 1908, i, 182), and has 

thereby obtained small quantities of vinylphthalimide , 

o 8 h 4 o 2 :n*oh:oh 2 , 

rhombic plates, m. p. 86°. Attempts to improve the yield by the 
addition of traces of zinc chloride or aluminium chloride were un¬ 
successful. The substance unites with bromine to form phthalimino- 
ap-dibromoethane , needles, m. p. 123—124°, which rapidly decomposes 
when preserved in the presence of moisture. 

A further attempt was made to prepare vinylphthalimide by the 
abstraction of hydrobromic acid from ^-bromoethylphthalimide (com¬ 
pare Johnson and Jones, A., 1911, i, 455) by the action of sodium 
phenoxide in alcoholic solution. Phenoxyethylphthalimide, m. p. 
129—130° (Schmidt, A.', 1890, 372), was thereby obtained. 

Small quantities of vinylphthalimide were obtained by the action of 
phosphoric oxide on /8-hydroxyethylphthalimide (compare Gabriel, 
A, 1905, i, 265). H. W. 

Toad Venom. Heinrich Wi eland and Friedrich Jos. Weil 
(Ber., 1913, 46, 3315—3327).—Bufotalin, the poisonous principle of 
the toad first isolated in an amorphous condition by Faust 
(A., 1902, i, 446), has now been obtained in the crystalline state. It 
has the composition ,c 16 h 24 o 41 . is faintly dextrorotatory and neutral 
in character. Alkali converts it into the unsaturated bufotalio acid, 
proving bufotalin to be a lactone. The other two oxygen atoms are 
present as alcoholic hydroxyl groups. Concentrated hydrogen chloride 
in the cold eliminates two molecules of water, forming a pale yellow, 
crystalline compound, C 16 H 20 O 2 , bufotalien. It takes up two atoms 
of hydrogen in presence of palladium black. 

Acetyl chloride in pyridine or warming with acetic anhydride 
converts bufotalin into a doubly acetylated ether, one hydroxyl group 
in each molecule being acetylated and the two molecules united 
through oxygen. Treatment of this diacetyl ether with concentrated 
hydrochloric acid forms a yellow, strongly unsaturated compound, 
^is-S-22^8’. The same compound is obtained on heating bufotalein 
with acetic anhydride, which effects direct acetylation on the carbon. 
Acetic anbydride is added directly to the CIO complex from which 
acetic acid is subsequently eliminated, 
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During the conversion of diacetylbufotalin ether into acetyl 
bufotalin, the bridge oxygen is first eliminated as water. The single 
molecules, -C(OAc).‘CH-, undergo rearrangement to a saturated 
diketone, ~CO*CHAc~, which loses water to form the doubly 
unsaturated monoketone, “CHICH*OH!CAc~. The analogy between 
bufotalin, C 25 H 22 (0H) 8 *C0 2 H, and cholic acid, C^Hg^OHVCOgH, is 
emphasised. The unsaturated derivatives of both groups give 
Liebermann’s characteristic cholestol reaction with acetic anhydride 
and sulphuric acid. 

Bufotalin is not identical with bufagin, obtained from the 

tropical toad by Abel and Macht (A., 1912, ii, 1193). 

Bufotalin has m. p. 148° (decomp.), [a]§ + 5*4°; it dissolves in 
concentrated sulphuric acid with an orange-red coloration which 
becomes deep red on standing and shows a green fluorescence. 

Bufotalim forms pale yellow platelets, m. p. 219°. Acetylbufotalien 
separates in lustrous, yellow platelets grouped in rosettes, m. p. 184° 
(decomp.). Diacetylbufotalin ether forms colourless, lustrous platelets, 
m. p. 254° to a red liquid. E. F. A. 

Action of Ohloroacetic Acid on Phenolcarboxylic Aoids 
and Nitrophenols. Bichard Meyer and Casimir Duczbial {Ber., 
1913, 46, 3366—3379).—Although the reaction of chloroacetic acid 
with alcohols and phenols producing ethers according to the equation 
R'OH + CH 2 C1 , C0 2 H - HC1 + 0R*GJB^'C0 2 H is a fairly general one, 
it is usually understood that this reaction fails with salicylic acid.. 
The authors find that the reaction can be effected with salicylic acid, 
although less readily than with most other substances, and, indeed, 
mere mention of this fact has already appeared (Bogiseb, Dm., 
Stuttgart, 1889), although it has not found its place in the usual 
literature. The behaviour of the isomeric hydroxybenzoic acids and 
of the nitrophenols towards chloroacetic acid is also investigated. 

The most satisfactory procedure for the reaction with salicylic acid 
is to dissolve equimolecular quantities of this substance and chioro- 
acetie acid in a concentrated solution of a termolecular quantity of 
sodium hydroxide. The sodium salt of o-carboxyphenoxyacetio acid 
separates, and the reaction can be completed by heating for some 
hours on a water-bath. Any salicylic acid in the liberated acid 
product can be removed by extraction with ether. The yield of 
<H5arboxyphenoxyaceticacid,C0 2 H*0 6 H 4 , 0*0H 2 *C0 2 H,m. p. 190—192°, 
calculated on the salicylic acid consumed amounts to approximately 
80 ?t 

fft-Hydroxybenzoic acid, dissolved in sodium hydroxide solution of 
36% strength, when gradually treated with chloroacetic acid gave rise 
to w-carboxyphenoxyacetic acid, m. p. 206—207°. 

When equimolecular quantities of ethyl chloroaeetate and sodium 
m-hydroxybenzoate are heated together in a sealed tube at 170° for 
thirty hours, ethyl m-hydroxybenzoyloxyacetate is obtained as a viscous 
oil, which can be hydrolysed by sodium hydroxide solution at 3° to 
jn-hydroseybenzoyforyacetic acid , 

CO a H’CH*’0-CO-C rt H 4 -OH, 
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prisms, m. p. 138—14*0°. On warming with sodium hydroxide 
solution it is hydrolysed to wi-hydroxybenzoic acid. 

When treated in boiling sodium hydroxide solution (35%) with an 
equimolecular quantity of ehloroacetic acid, p-hydroxybenzoic acid is 
converted into jp-carboxyphenoxyacetic acid, m. p. 278°. 

The action of ethyl chloroacetate on sodium p-hydroxybenzoate is 
similar to the meta-compound and requires similar conditions; the 
product is an oily ethyl ester, which on hydrolysis with cooled sodium 
hydroxide solution yields ip-hydroxybenzoyloxyacetic acid, 

oo 2 h-oh 2 *o-co*o 6 h 4 -oh, 

silky needles, m. p. 174—175°. 

o-Cresotic acid when treated in sodium hydroxide solution with 
ehloroacetic acid produces Z-carboxy-o-tolyloxyacetic acid , needles, 
m. p. 203—204°. In a similar manner, m-cresotic acid gives rise to 
k-mrboxy-m-tolyloxyacetic acid, nodular aggregates, m. p. 164—165°, 
whilst the ^-cresotic acid yields Z-carboxy-^-tolyloayy acetic acid t leaflets, 
m. p. 185°. 

1: 2- and 2 ; 3-Hydroxynaphthoic acids were likewise applied to this 
synthetic reaction, sufficient sodium hydroxide being used to just 
neutralise the acid reagents. The former acid gave rise to §»carboxy- 
\-naphthoxyacetic acid, silky needles, m. p. 206—207°, whilst the 
2 : 3-isomeride produced Z-carboxy-2 -naphthoxyacetic acid , leaflets, 
m. p. 224—225°. 

Ohloroacetic acid acts quite normally on the sodium salt of 
2:4-dinitrophenol, but as the product is rather unstable, excess of 
alkali must be avoided ; the resulting 2 : 4-dinitrophenoxyacefcic acid 
had m. p. 147—148°. 

No success attended attempts to obtain a condensation product of 
ehloroacetic acid with picric acid, even when the latter was applied as 
the silver salt; as free picric acid and silver chloride were produced, 
it is probable that the primary product underwent immediate 
decomposition. 

In all the above cases especial attention was given to the yields of 
the products, and although the interaction of o- and ^-nitrophenols 
with ehloroacetic acid had already been investigated, experiments were 
performed to determine the yields; m-nitrophenol was found to 
behave similarly to the others, producing Z*nitrophenoxyacetic acid, 
needles, m. p. 154—155°. 

None of the above substances gives a quantitative result; it is 
found that the ortho-compounds give by far the poorest yields, and the 
difficulty of reaction observed with salicylic acid is evidently to be 
attributed to its ortho-configuration. With the meta- and para- 
compounds the yields are much better, the para-compounds being the 
more satisfactory. D. F. T. 

The Condensation Product of Methyl 2:3-Hydroxynaph- 
thoate with Benzaldehyde. Leo Roslav (Monatsh., 1913, 34, 
1503—1518. Compare Friedl, A., 1910, i, 741; also the three follow¬ 
ing abstracts).—-As Friedl has already shown, the chlorine atom of' 
methyl l-a-chlorobenzyl-2-naphthol-3-carboxylate, the product obtained 
when hydrogen chloride is passed into a cold mixture of the above 
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substances, is highly reactive. Many reactions are now described in 
which this property is exemplified. 

On condensation in presence of sodium in benzene, the compound 
yielded methyl a.fi-diphenylethane-afi-bis-2-naphthol-S-cavboxylate, 
O 3 H 2 Pb 2 [C 10 H 5 (OH)‘OO 2 Me] 2 , 

in microscopic prisms, m. p. 227°, which gave violet-red solutions in 
sulphuric acid. When boiled with jt?-cresoI in benzene, it formed 
methyl 1 -a-jrtolyloxybenzyl-2-naphthol‘§ - carboxylate , 

C 6 H 4 Me • 0* CHPh* C 10 H 5 (OH) • C0 2 Me, 
in microscopic leaflets, m. p. 192—193°, whilst thymol yielded methyl 
1-a-thymoxybenzyl - 2 - naphthoic carboxylate, in yellow, microscopic, 
rhombic leaflets, m. p. 187—188°. 

The chlorine atom in the benzyl group was also replaced by bases, 
and the following compounds were obtained : from p-aminoazobenzene, 
the *-b 6 iizmeazoanilino-&eriv 2 itivQ, slender, orange-yellow needles, 
m. p. 221°; from carbamide, the a carbamido-deriva.tive, only, one 
amino-group reacting, small, faintly yellow prisms, m. p. 194—195°; 
from benzyl&mine, the' a-benzylamino-deriv&tive, long, rectangular 
plates, m. p. 105—106°, hydrochloride , m. p. 172° (decomp.); from 
piperidine, the a-piperidino-derivative, greenish-yellow, m. p. 145—146°, 
unstable hydrochloride, m. p. 174—175°; from pbenylhydrazine, the 
apkmylhydrazirio-deriv&tive, lemon-yellow, hard rosettes, m. p. 188°; 
from ethyl sodiomalonate, the mixed ester, 

CH(CO 2 Et) 2 -CHPh-C 10 H s (OH)-CO 2 Me, 
long, yellow prisms, m. p. 130—131°. 

It was expected that with pyridine the substance might react in its 
ketonic form and yield an o-quinone, but a pyridinium chloride, 
C 5 H 5 KCl*CHPh*C 10 H 5 (OH)‘CO 2 Me, was precipitated as a yellow 
powder, decomp. 162—163°, when the base was added to a solution of 
the compound in benzene. The aqueous solution, especially with 
silver oxide, soon deposited methyl 1-a-hydroxy-benzyl-2-naphthol-3- 
carboxylate (Friedl, loc. cit.), and potassium hydroxide gave, in 
addition, the above ethane derivative. Quinoline behaved similarly, 
but no pure product could be isolated. 

Colour reactions with ferric and stannic chlorides, sulphuric and 
perchloric acids are described. J. C. W. 

Condensation of p-Tolualdehyde with Methyl 2:3-Hydroxy- 
naphthoate. Marius Kebek {Monatsh., 1913, 34, 1519—1546).— 
Methyl 2 : 3-hydroxynaphthoate, which, with the ethyl ester, has been 
crystallographically examined by von Lang, condenses just as readily 
with p-tolualdehyde under the influence of hydrogen chloride or bromide 
as it does with benzaldehyde. Methyl l-a-chloro-p-metkylbenzyl-2- 
naphthol-3-carboxylate, C 6 H 4 Me*CHCi*C 10 H 5 (OH)*CO 2 Me, forms pale 
yellow, microscopic tablets, m. p. 143—145°, which give various 
colour reactions with sulphuric and perchloric acids and stannic and 
ferric chlorides. The a-dromo-derivative forms yellow, glittering, flat 
leaflets, m. p. 157—159°. In the case of hydrogen bromide, a good 
yield of the condensation product was obtained when molecular 
quantities of the reacting substances were diluted with ether. From 
such a solution, hydrogen chloride gave no crystals for some days, 
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when, finally, a condensation product of the a-chloro-derivative with 
more ester, namely, methyl ^-xylylidenebi8-2-naphthol- 3 -carboxylate 
(p-tolyl-di-2^hydroxy-B-carbomethoxynaphthylmethcme) 9 
0 6 H 4 Me-CH [C 10 H 6 (OH) * C0 3 Me] 2 , 

was obtained in well-defined prisms, m. p. 218—222°, which crystallised 
with \ mol. of chloroform. 

On adding water to a cold acetone solution of the a-bromo-deriv- 
ative, methyl 1 -a-hydroxy^-methylbenzyl-2-naphihobZ’Carboxylate i 
O 6 H 4 Me-CH(OH)-C 10 H fi (OH)-CO 2 Me, 
crystallises in yellow, rhombic leaflets, m. p. 155—158°. This com¬ 
pound tends to condense to an ether, especially in presence of alcohol 
or hydrochloric acid, or on melting. When the a-chloro-derivative 
was boiled with moderately strong hydrochloric acid, the same com¬ 
pound, methyl aa!-cxidobis-\-'p-methylbenzyl-2-naphthol-3-carboxylate, 
O[CJ3(C 6 H 4 Me)*C 10 H 5 (OH)*CO 2 Me] 2 , 
was obtained in yellow, micro-leaflets, m. p. 216*5—219°. The speed 
of the action with water was roughly determined at ordinary 
temperatures. 

When warmed with acetic anhydride and sodium acetate, the yellow 
halogen compounds became colourless, and an amorphous, acetylated 
derivative, which could not be crystallised, was obt ain ed. Methyl 
alcohol condensed with the compounds to form methyl l-a-methoxy- 
p-methylbenzyl-2-Tiaphthol-S-carboxylate, 

0 6 H 4 Me* CH(OMe) • C 10 H 5 (OH) • C0 2 Me, 
in microscopic prisms, m. p. 178—180*5°. The a-halogen atom in the 
x ylyl group was also replaced by a number of alcohol- and basic 
radicles, and the following corresponding condensation products ob¬ 
tained: a~ ethoxy- derivative, stout, microscopic prisms, m. p. 
95*5—97*5°; a-jorojwwjy-derivative, yellow, microscopic prisms* m. p. 
105*5—108*5° \ a-3?fono®y-derivative, faintly yellow prisms, m. p. 
175—176°; p-tolyloxy- derivative, rectangular plates or leaflets, m. p. 
165*5—167°; <^i%moa^-derivative, stout, microscopic needles, m. p. 
188—189°; a-owifono-derivative, pale yellow, m. p. 210—211*5°; 
a-phenylkydrazino-derivsitive, lemon-yellow needles, decomp. 140° ; 
a-piperidmo-deiiv&tive, silky needles, m. p. 172 — 173*5°; p -benzene- 
a«oom7mo-derivative, orange, short prisms, m. p. 210—210*5°, 
reddened by hydrochloric acid vapours. 

Methyl a-chloro-l*^3-methylbenzy 1-2-naphthol-3-carboxylate was hydro¬ 
lysed by adding hydriodic acid to a warm solution in acetic anhydride, 
p- Methylbenzyl- 2-naphthol-Z-carboxylic acid, 

. 4 . * , O 6 H 4 Me-CH 2 .O J0 H s (OH)-OO 2 H, 

formed intensely yellow crystals, m. p. 249—250° (deeomp.), and gave 
a white silver salt, decomp. 210°, from which the methyl ester, m. p. 
157—138°, was prepared. The latter was also present in the product 
from the above hydrolysis. 

Characteristic colour reactions are exhibited by all these compounds. 

J. C. W, 

Condensation of Anisaldehyde with. Methyl 2:3-Hydroa:y- 
naphthoate. Fritz Weishut (Monatsh., 1913, 34,1547—1565).— 
Studies analogous to the foregoing were carried out with anisaldehyde. 
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Methyl \»a-chloro-p’ r niethoxyhnzyl-%naphthol^’Carboxylate, 
OMe’CgH^CHCl'OioH^OHJ'COgMe, 
formed yellow prisms, m, p. 171—173°, decomp. 185°, and gave a 
series of remarkable colour reactions with strong acids, due to the 
presence of a carbonium valence. Silver sulphate rendered a warm 
benzene solution violet-red; the colour disappeared on cooling and 
returned on warming. The fomo-analogue had m. p. 162—164°, 
An attempt to prepare this compound by condensation in methyl 
alcohol solution gave as a by-product, methyl mi*ylidmbis-%naphthd- 
S-carboxylate, OMe*O 6 H 4 , CH[C 10 H 6 (OH)*CO 2 Me] 2 , in pale yellow, 
microscopic crystals, m. p. 213—215°. 

Cold water precipitated from an acetone solution of the halogen 
derivatives, methyl l-a-hydroxy-p mthoxybenzyl-2-mphtholB‘6arboxylate t 
which formed pale yellow leaflets, m, p. 129—130°. The speed of the 
reaction with water was measured in the case of the a-chlorobenzyl-, 
a-chloro- and a-bromo-anisyl compounds of this series, and the 
influence of the methoxy-group and the halogen atom were deter¬ 
mined. The methoxy-group renders the lability of the halogen 
atom of the order of an ionic reaction, whilst the bromo-compounds 
are more reactive than the chloro*. Boiling water gave rise to 
methyl aa^xidobuA-y-methoMjbmzyl-Z'naphthol-S-carboxylate, 
O[CH(C 0 H 4 *OMe)-C 10 H 6 (OH)-CO 2 Me] 2 , 
in yellow prisms, m. p. (without crystal solvent) 202—204°. 

Methyl alcohol yielded methyl l-a-$-dimihoxybenzyl-%-naphthol- 
3 -carbozylatet OMe‘C 6 H 4 *CH(OMe) , C 10 H 5 (OH) < CO 2 Me, m pale yellow, 
glittering tablets, m. p. 176—177°, Ammonia in benzene formed 
methyl iminobie-by-methoxybenzyl^-mphtkol-S-carboxylafr, 
lSH[CH(C 0 H 4 *OMe)-C 10 H 5 (OH)-CO 2 Me] 2 , 
as a yellow substance, m. p. 145—148°. With carbamide in boil¬ 
ing acetone, methyl carbamido-z-bis- 1 -p-TMthoxybenzyl- 2-naphtkol- 
faarboxylate, CO[j^H*CH(C fl H 4 *OMe) , C I0 H fi (OH)*CO 2 Me] 2 , was ob¬ 
tained as a microcrystalline powder, m. p. 187—189°. 

The following a-substituted condensation products were also pre¬ 
pared : a-anttino-, faint greenish-yellow, microcrystalline powder, m. p. 
191—192°; a^-benzmazoanilmc- } small, orange needles, m. p. 
194—195°; a-benzylamino- } faintly yellow crystals, m. p. 107—108°; 
xpiperidino-i pale yellow powder, m. p. 166—167°. The basic sub¬ 
stituents, in general, give rise to compounds which react in the enolic 
form, giving intense colours with ferric chloride, but not with strong 
acids. 

The a-hydroxvl and a-anilino-groups were replaced by the methoxy- 
group, merely on boiling the substances concerned with methyl alcohol. 
Similarly, hydrogen chloride reconverted the ether or the methoxy- 
compound into the a-chloro-derivative. J. O. W. 

Condensation of Methyl 2:3-Hydroxynaphthoate with 
p and m-Nitrobenzaldehydes. Josef Seib (Mmatsh,, 1913, 34, 
lS67—1591).—The influence of the nitro-group on the lability of the 
halogen atom in compounds analogous to the foregoing has been 
studied., A rough determination of the speed of the decomposition by 
cold water showed that the compounds were not half as reactive as 
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the unsubsfcifcuted ones, that the w-nitro-derivatives were more active 
than the para-isomerides and that, as before, bromine in the a-posibioa 
is more labile than chlorine. 

Methyl 1 -a-chloro-^~nitrobenzyl- 2-naphthol-3-carboxyla,te, 
NO 2 -O 6 H 4 -OHOl-C 10 H 6 (OH)*OO 2 Me, 
formed pale yellow, glistening prisms, m. p. 227—228*5°. On boiling 
with water it yielded the a-hydroxy-deriv&tive in lemon-yellow prisms, 
m. p. 188—190°, which gave the a-oc^oajy-compound, short prisms, 
m. p. 185—187*5°, on boiling with acetic anhydride. The a-methoxy- 
compound, formed slender, very pale yellow prisms, m. p. 149—150° ; the 
a-s^oa^-derivative, long, yellow, rectangular tablets, m. p. 116—117°; 
the arph&mxy- derivative, white needles, m. p. (with 1£ mols. C e H 6 ) 
181—181*5°; the a-p-fo^oa#-derivative, pale yellow needles, m. p. 
180—180 5°; the a-^ymoasy-derivative, yellow, microscopic prisms, m. p. 
20.8—209°; the a-aniftno-derivative, glistening, lemon-yellow tablets, 
with |C 6 H 0 , m. p. 197*5—198°, without crystal solvent, pure yellow, 
m. p. 199—201°, colourless hydrochloride, m. p. 168—171°; the a-p-aso- 
benzeneanilino-deviv&tive, long, velvety, dark yellow needles, m. p. 
154—156°; the arbenzylamino- derivative, long, slender, white needles, 
m. p. 152—153°; the a-piperidino-deriv&tive, yellow, rhombic leaflets, 
m. p. 176*5—177°. In their colour reactions, as before, the compounds 
with bases exhibit enolic properties, whereas the ketonic form is more 
pronounced in the remaining compounds. 

Pyridine did not cause the total displacement of chlorine, bub 
yielded the a-pyridinivm chloride, 

NO 2 «O 6 H 4 -CH(O 6 KH 5 Ol)-C 10 H 5 (OH)-CO 2 Me, 
in pale yellow, prismatic tablets, m. p. 110°, which were completely 
hydrolysed in aqueous solution, especially in presence of silver oxide, 
to pyridine and the a-hydroxy-compound. 

Methyl ba-brorm-^-nitrobenzyl-^-naphiliol-Z-carboxylate was obtained 
in yellow crystals, m. p. 207—208° Hydriodic acid, however, yielded 
no crystalline product. 

Methyl l-a-chloro-m-nUrobenzyl-2-7iaphthol-Z*carboxylat6 had m. p. 
187—189°, and the 5ro»w-analogue formed thin, pale yellow leaflets, 
with 10 6 H 6 , m. p. 177—178°. o-Nitrobenzaldehyde, on the contrary, 
yielded no definite condensation product with methyl 2:3-hydroxy- 
naphthoate. J. O. W. 

Hydroxy-and Dihydroxy-diphenylcarboxylic Acids. Mathaus 
Mubdeov&io (Monats/b; 1913, 34, 1417—1441).—3 :3'-Dihydroxy* 
diphenyl-4: 4'-dicar boxy lie acid, 3-hydroxy diphenyl-4 ; 4 , -dicarboxylic 
acid, and several of their derivatives have been prepared. 

Dianisidine was diazobised and converted into the nitrile and this 
was saponified, with difficulty, by boiling for seventy to eighty hours 
with alcoholic potassium hydroxide. The crude 3 : Z'-dimethoxydiphenyl - 
4 : 4/dicarboxylie acid , being only sparingly soluble, was converted * 
into the methyl ester and recovered from this by hydrolysis, as a white, 
microcrystalline powder, m. p. 270—271*5° The potassium salb,- 
l O c K 2 ,2H^O, forms long needles from dilute solutions in spirit, 
and tne silver salt is a brown; crystalline powder. The methyl ester 
forms white leaflets, m. p. 170—171° On heating either the ester or 

vol. ojv. i. 4 x 
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the acid with hydriodic or hydrobromic acid, 3 : B'-dihydroxydiphenyl* 
4: 4 ' -dicarboxylic acid was obtained as a white, amorphous, sparingly 
soluble powder, m. p. 318° (decomp.). It gives a colourless solution in 
sulphuric acid, a deep violet coloration with alcoholic ferric chloride, 
and apparently forms anhydrides under the influence of thionyl 
chloride. The methyl ester forms slender, colourless needles, m. p. 
213—215°, and is readily converted into methyl 3 :3 '-diacetoxydipkmyl- 
4: 4 '-dicarboxylate, which crystallises from alcohol in leaflets, m. p. 
140—142°. • 

The methoxy-acid, in contrast to the hydroxy-acid, reacted smoothly 
with thionyl chloride, forming the acid chloride, 0 16 H 1S Q 4 C1 2 , from a 
benzene solution of which, ammonia precipitated the amide . This 
forms large needles, C 16 H 16 0 4 N 2 ,Et0H, from dilute alcohol, m. p. 
2g4—260° (260—r261° alcohol-free). On condensing the acid chloride 
with benzene in presence of aluminium chloride, 3 : 3'-dihydroxy-4 : 4'- 
dibmzeyldiphervyl, C 26 H 18 0 4 , was obtained. The ketone was purified 
by solution in alkali, reprecipitation by carbon dioxide, heating with 
hydriodic add, and crystallisation from alcohol. It forms yellow 
needles, m. p. 215*5—217*5°, gives a deep yellowish-green, fluorescent 
solution in sulphuric acid and a reddish-brown coloration with ferric 
chloride. It was converted by methyl sulphate into 3: 3 f -dimethoxy - 
4: i'-dibmzoyldiphenyl, which forms colourless, flat needles, m. p. 
156—168°. 

As starting material for the preparation of the monohydroxy- 
compounds, technical ethoxy benzidine was chosen. This was converted 
into a black, spongy nitrile, which was then hydrolysed as before. 
Owing to the ready solubility of the acid, however, the crude product 
could not easily be purified. It was therefore hydrolysed by heating 
in phenol solution with hydriodic add, and the crude Z-hydroxy- 
diphenyl-4 i4 f -dicarbozylic acid was esterified and recovered by hydrolysis. 
It forms a white, microcrystalline powder, m. p. 324—325°, crystallises 
with 1H 2 0 from diluted methyl alcohol, and gives a violet ferric 
chloride reaction. The potassium salt, C 14 H 8 0 6 K 2} H 2 0, and the light 
brown silver salt were prepared. The methyl ester forms long, white, 
glistening needles or leaflets, m. p. 168°, and does not condense with 
benzaldehyde. Methyl 3-acetoxydipkenyl-4: 4 f -dicarboxylate crystallises 
in very soluble, flat needles, m. p, 119°, 

The isomerio mono-esters were prepared according to Wegscheider’s 
directions for hydroxyterephthalic acid (A., WOO, i, 658). Partial 
hydrolysis of the dimethyl ester with potassium hydroxide yielded 
4 '-methyl 4rhydrogm B-hydroxydiphenyl-4 : 4’-dicarboxylate, which could be 
separated from the dicarboxylic acid by benzene, in which the latter is 
insoluble. It has m. p. 240—241*5° (decomp.), gives a deep violet 
coloration with ferric chloride, and forms a potassium salt. 4 -Methyl 
4 '-hydrogen %-hydroxydiphmyli : 4'-dicarboxylate was obtained in small 
yield by heating the acid potassium salt with methyl iodide in a sealed 
tube. It crystallises from benzene in needles, m. p. 215—216°, which 
give no coloration with ferric chloride. 

. Schmidt and Schall (A., 1906, i, 23) described 4-hydroxydiphenic 
acid as a yellow compound. The author also obtained a yellow product, 
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but on attempting to condense it with benzaldehyde it crystallised as a 
colourless compound, m. p. 246*5°, the impurity remaining dissolved. 

J. C. W. 


The Ethers and Esters of Hydroxyquinolphthalein. Fried¬ 
rich ELehrmann and Richard Berg ( Ber 1913, 46, 3020—3028).— 
When hydroxyquinolphthaleia in solution in sufficient aqueous sodium 
hydroxide to form the normal salt is warmed with one and two-third 
times its weight of methyl iodide, the solution on acidification with 
acetic acid deposits the trimethyl ether (formula I), which frequently 
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separates from a mixture of benzene and methyl alcohol in a feebly 
coloured, presumably lactonoid form ) tjiis on recrystallisation from 
methyl alcohol passes into the quinonoid form, orange-yellow, micro¬ 
scopic leaflet?, m. p. 257°; the solution in alkali is yellow with a green 
fluorescence. The mother liquor from which the trimethyl ether 
has separated contains the sodium salt of the dimethyl ether (formula II), 
and this substance is deposited as the hydrochloride on the addition 
of concentrated hydrochloric acid ; the free ether is liberated from its 
hydrochloride by the action of sodium acetate solution. This dimethyl 
ether, m. p. 270—271°, crystallises from methyl alcohol in reddish- 
brown prisms containing IMeOH; it dissolves in sodium hydrogen 
carbonate solution, giving the sodium carboxylic salt as a yellowish- 
red solution with a green fluorescence; addition of sodium hydroxide 
solution causes the formation of the disodium salt, with an increase 
of the fluorescence \ silver salt, insoluble reddish-brown precipitate. 

On saturating a concentrated methyl-alcoholic solution of the 
trimethyl ether with hydrogen chloride and keeping for several weeks, 
needles of the chloride (formula HI) are obtained. By treatment 
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with warm sodium acetate solution, this is converted into the free methyl 
ester of the trimetbyl ether (formula IV), which crystallises from a 
mixture of benzene and methyl alcohol in or&Dge-yellow, iridescent 
leaflets, m. p. 271—272°. 


4 £ 2 
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A similar esterification of the above-mentioned dimethyl ether gives 
rise to an analogous ester chloride , yellow needles, which on decomposi¬ 
tion by sodium acetate solution passes into the free eiter of the dimethyl 
ether, red crystals, m. p. 248°. 

The action of methyl sulphate on a solution of the ester of the 
trimethyl ether in nitrobenzene solution gave rise to the methyl 
sulphate salt of the methyl ester of the tetramethyl ether. From this 
“ mixed ” sulphate the more ordinary salts were easily obtainable, 
and their solubility is found to be comparable with those of the 
corresponding potassium salts; formula V is the chloride . 

The chloride, bromide, and iodide are very soluble, the nitrate, 
chlorate , dichromate , and persulphate are moderately soluble, whilst the' 
perchlorate and platinickloi'ide are sparingly soluble in water. If an 
aqueous solution of the nitrate is treated in the cold with an excess of 
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fairly concentrated sodium hydroxide solution, a precipitate is produced, 
which subsequently redissolves as the sodium salt of the tetramethyl 
ether carboxylic acid; on the addition of acetic acid and warming, the 
tetramethyl ether lactone (formula VI), colourless prisms, m. p. 202°, 
is obtained. D. F. T. 


Resorcinolbenzein and Fluorescein. Friedrich Kehrmann 
( Ber 1913, 46, 3028—3036).—A reply to von Liebig (A, 1912, i, 
376; this voh, i, 79, 865). In the case of derivatives of fluorescein 
with which von Liebig obtained results at variance with those of the 
author and his collaborators, the substances have been reinvestigated 
with entire confirmation of the earlier results. 

It has already been stated by Fischer and Hepp (A., 1895, i, 291) 
that the quinonoid dimethyl ether of fluorescein crystallises in two 
forms, namely, orange-yellow needles and deep red prisms. The 
difference in the m. p/s recorded by von Liebig and by Kehrmann 
and Dengler (A., 1909, i, 249) is due to this dimorphism. Indeed, if 
a quantity of the orange-yellow needles is heated rapidly to 180°, it 
melts momentarily and resolidifies to melt again at approximately 
194°; under similar treatment the red prisms melt at 208°. 

The substance, m. p. 255°, obtained by von Liebig by the action of 
ammonia solution on the ether-insoluble residue (correctly regarded as 
trimetbylfluorescein chloride) from the reaction product of methyl 
sulphate and disodium fluorescein, is not a dimethyl ether of fluorescein, 
but contains almost 2% of nitrogen and probably represents a 
carbinylimide or a carboxylimide. D. F. T. 

Synthesis of Depsides, Moss Acids, and Tannins. Emil 
Fischer (Ber,, 1913, 46, 3253—3289).—A lecture before the German 
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Natural Science Congress (compare A., 1908, i, 892; 1909, i, 161, 
309 ; Fischer and Freudenberg, A., 1910, i, 265 ; 1911, i, 874; 1912, 
i, 471, 887; Fischer and Hoescb, 1912, i, 859, etc.). The following 
facts are new. Evernic acid is dissolved by an ethereal solution of 
diazomethane after a time, and converted into the crystalline neutral 
ester, which is identified as methyl trimethyl-lecanoric acid. The con¬ 
stitution of evernic acid is thus established. Pentasalicyloglucose and 
the corresponding derivative of caffeic acid have been prepared, also 
pentacinnamoyl derivatives of a- and /5-glucose, galactose, and 
mannose. Penta-acetyl mannose has m. p. 114—116°, [a]f> - 24*8°. 

E. F. A. 

Humic Acids. IV. Investigations of Tacke and Siichting 
Eugen Gully (Bied. Zentr., 1913, 42, 655—659 ; from Mitt. X. Bayr. 
Moorkultwanst., 1912, Heft. 5).—A reply to Tacke and Siichting (A., 
1912, i, 473), in which the non-existence of humic acids is maintained. 
Further experiments showed that peat has no action on calcium 
oxalate; and that bases absorbed by Sphagna can be extracted by 
water free from carbon dioxide. The various results obtained with 
peat, such as the liberation of iodine from its salts, the inversion of 
sucrose, and the production of hydrogen from peat and iron are 
not considered sufficient evidence that humic acids exist. 

N. H. J. M. 

Tb© Autoxidation of Organic Compounds. I. Autoxidation 
of Aromatic Aldehydes. Hermann Staudinger [with E. Heme and 
J. Prqdrom (Ber.y 1913, 46, 3530—3535).—It has been previously 
shown (A., 1911, i, 877) that dipbenylketen reacts more readily with 
methoxy- or dimethylamino-substituted aromatic compounds than with 
the unsubstituted substances, and similar observations have been made 
during experiments on the action of oxalyl chloride on carbonyl com¬ 
pounds (A., 1909, i, 905). The authors have therefore been led to the 
determination of the rate of autoxidation of benzaldehyde and a 
number of its ^-substituted derivatives. 

Weighed quantities of benzaldehyde, ^-methoxybenxaldehyde, 
p-hydroxybenzaldehyde, and p-dimethylaminobenzaldehyde were heated 
with an excess of oxygen in closed flasks at 131° and the amount of 
oxygen absorbed was estimated. In a second series of experiments, a 
regular stream of oxygen was bubbled through the aldehyde, the course 
of the reaction being followed by estimation of the acid formed. At 
131°, however, dimethylaminobenzoic acid readily evolved carbon 
dioxide; a temperature of 80° was found suitable. The results show 
that p-dimethylaminobenzaldebyde is much less autoxidisable than 
anis&ldehyde, which, however, is less affected than benzaldehyde. 
This is inexplicable on Engler and Weissberg’s hypothesis that the 
primary product during autoxidation is formed by the addition of a 
molecule of oxygen to the uusaturated carbonyl group; it is, however, 
to be expected if Baeyer and Villiger’s supposition is adopted that the , 
addition of the oxygen molecule is accompanied by dissociation of the 

hydrogen atom, Ph*G<jj + (M) —> Ph*C<Q^ #K (A., 1900, i, 437). 
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If Sfcaudinger’s views as to the asymmetric nature of the inter¬ 
mediate compound are accepted, the hydrogen atom would be 
more firmly attached to the strongly unsaturated carbonyl group of 
p-dimethylaminobenzaldehyde than to the relatively saturated carbonyl 
group of benzaldehyde, and therefore less capable of addition to 
the oxygen molecule. From this point of view, o-methoxybenz- 
aldehyde should be the least readily, and m-mefchoxy benzaldehyde the 
most readily, autoxidisable of the three mefchoxybenzaldehydes, and 
this is shown to be actually the case. 

Anti-auxochrome groups weaken the unsaturated character of the 
carbonyl group, and should therefore increase the mobility of the 
hydrogen atom and the tendency of the substance to autoxidation. 
p-Nitrobenzaldehyde, which should thus be readily autoxidised, absorbs 
little oxygen, since it is speedily resinified. The problem was, how¬ 
ever, investigated by the introduction of acyl groups into amino- and 
hydroxy-groups. Acetoxybenzaldebyde, in contrast with hydroxy- and 
mefchoxy-benzaldehyde, was found to be almost as readily autoxidised 
as benzaldehyde. H. W. 

The Autoxidation of Organic Compounds. II. Belation- 
ships between Autoxidation and Benzoin Formation. 
Hebmann Staedingee [with E. Hene] (Ber., 1913, 46, 3535—3538). 
—If the possibility of formation of intermediate products be dis¬ 
regarded, the formation of benzoin derivatives from aldehydes is 
comparable with the autoxidation of the latter substances; in the one 
case, addition of the aldehyde to the carbonyl group occurs, in the 
other to the oxygen molecule (compare preceding abstract). A benzoin 
will only be readily produced, therefore, from an aldehyde which con¬ 
tains a relatively unsaturated carbonyl group and a relatively mobile 
hydrogen atom; thus, dimethylaminobenzaldehyde does not yield a 
benzoin, since, although the carbonyl group is strongly unsaturated, 
the hydrogen atom lacks mobility. Favourable conditions for benzoin 
formation are found in benzaldehyde, anisaldehyde, and chioroben 55- 
aldehyde (compare Hantzsch and Glover, A., 1907, i, 538). From this 
point of view, mixed benzoin derivatives should be obtainable from a 
pair of aldehydes if the one possesses a sufficiently mobile hydrogen 
atom, the other a sufficiently unsaturated carbonyl group; the con¬ 
densation products of p-dimethylaminobenzaldehyde and p-chioro- 
benzaldehyde with benzaldehyde are described. 

p - Bimethylaminobenzoin t BMe 8 -C e H 4 *GH(0H) # C0Ph, m. p. 
163—164°, is obtained in 86% yield when a solution of benzaldehyde 
and jp-dimetbylaminobeczaldehyde in alcohol is boiled with an aqueous 
solution of potassium cyanide. The constitution of this substance is 
deduced from the fact that it condenses with dimethylaniline in the 
presence of phosphoryl chloride to yield benzoyltelramethyldiaminodi- 
phenylmethane , COPh*CH(C 0 H 4 *2sMe 2 ) 2 , pale yellow needles, m. p. 
162-—I64 0 , which are readily oxidised to a blue dye. Oxidation with 
Fehling’s solution converts y>dimethylaminobenzoin into p -dimethyl- 
aminobenzily yellowish-green crystals, m. p. 115—116°. 

Under similar conditions, jp-dimethylaminobeuzaldehyde condenses 
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with p-chlorobenzaldehyde to yield p-chloro-tf-dimethylaminobenzoin, 
m. p. 127—128°. 

Benzaldehyde and anisaldehyde, as also chlorobenzaldehyde and 
anisaldehyde, appear to yield * mixed benzoins. A uniform product 
could not be isolated. Probably a mixture of benzoins is formed in 
each case which cannot be separated. 

Attempts to prepare benzoins from aromatic and aliphatic aldehydes 
were unsuccessful, H. W. 

The Existence of Mandelaldehyde in Aqueous Solution. 
W. Lloyd Evans and Charles Raymond Parkinson (J. Amer . Chem. 
Soc* 9 1913, 35, 1770—1774. Compare this vol., i, 173).—It is already 
known that, whereas Uctaldehyde is incapable of existence in water 
at 100° (Nef, A., 1906, i, 3), it is sufficiently stable in water at the 
ordinary temperature to be studied experimentally (Wohl and Lange, 
A., 1908, i, 943). Nef has shown that mandelaldehyde also cannot 
exist in water at 100°, and the present investigation demonstrates that 
it cannot exist even in the presence of cold aqueous alcohol or of dilute 
sulphuric acid. 

Dibromoacetophenone was converted successively into phenylglyoxal 
acetal, CHBz(OEt) 2 , and mandelaldehyde acetal, CH(OEt) 2 *CHPh*OH. 
The last-named substance was found to undergo hydrolysis, yielding 
benzoylcarbinol, OH 2 Bz*OH, when suspended in 2tT/20-sulphuric acid at 
0°, when suspended in water at 0°, or even when exposed to the moisture 
of the atmosphere. D. F. T. 

6-Aminopiperonal. Auguste Rilliet and L. Kreitmann (Compt 
rend ., 1913, 157, 782—784).—Various unsuccessful attempts have 
been made to prepare the above substance by reduction of 6-nitro- 
piperonal (compare Haber, A., 1891, 704; Friedlander and Schreiber, 
A., 1895, i, 524). The authors have succeeded by first protecting the 
aldehyde group. 

6-Nitropiperonal condenses readily with various amines to give the 
corresponding piperonylidene derivatives, of which the following have 
been prepared: Q-mtropiperonylidme-$-toluidine t yellow needles, m. p. 
121*5°; 6 -niiropiperonylide?ie-'p-a?ii$idine i golden-yellow plates, m. p. 
125*5°, and 6 -nitropiperonylidem-o-toluidine, yellow needles, m. p. 128°. 
All of these are readily reduced in boiling alcoholic solution by sodium 
sulphide to the corresponding awwrao-compounds, having respectively 
m. p.’s 134*5°, 162°, and 106°. The hydrolysis of the two latter 
compounds has not given the desired results, being only brought about 
with difficulty, but 6-aminopiperonylidene-p-toluidine is readily hydro¬ 
lysed by prolonged boiling with dilute aqueous alkali, giving 6 -amino - 
piperonal , brilliant yellow prisms, m. p. 107°, dissolving in acids to a 
bright red solution. From it the following derivatives have been 
prepared: the mercurichioride , white needles, decomposing at 135°; 
a platiniehloride, a red, amorphous powder, decomposing suddenly on 
heating; 6 -bemoylamibopipero , ml 9 pale yellow needles, m. p. 187*5°; 
6 -acetylaminopiperonal , long, white needles, m. p. 161°, yielding a 
pkenylhydrazone , white needles, m. p. 205°, and 6 -cmmopiperonaL 
phenylhydrazone 9 m. p. 222° (decomp,). W, G. 
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Chemical Action of Light. XXVII. Autoxidation. V, 
Giacomo Ciamictan and Paul Silbeh ( Ber 1913, 46, 3077—3084; 
Atti /?. Accad. Lincei , 1913, [v], 22, ii, 339—348).—The action of 
oxygen and light on acetone, cycZohekanone, the three methylcycZo- 
hexanones, and methylheptenone has been studied. Except in the 
cases of acetone and methylheptenone (A., 1910, i, 496}, the products 
obtained are due to the combined effect of autoxidation and hydrolysis 
(compare A., 1908, i, 277). 

Acetone yields formaldehyde and acetic acid, whilst cyclohexanone 
gives hexoic and adipic acids. 

l-MethylcycZohexan-2-one yields w-heptoic acid (oenanthoic acid), 
adipic acid, and acetyl valeric acid, together with traces of aldehyde, 
the main reaction proceeding in accordance with the scheme : 




co*oh 3 

H-OO.H 

00»H 

/ 

/ 

{ 9°* H 

H a O C0 2 N 

3 oh 2 - 

-> h 8 c oh 2 

\/ 

\/ 

CH 2 

oh 2 


8-Acetylvaleric acid has m. p. 31—33°, whilst the semicarbazone 
melts at 147°. Wallaeh gives the m. p.’s about 50° and 144—146° 
respectively (A., 1904, i, 425). 

l-Metbylcycfobexan-3-one is less affected than the 1:2-derivative, 
and gives a hepioie acid, b. p. 215—216°, which must have the 
constitution CH 2 Me*0H 2 *CHMe'0H 2 'C0 2 H, a dibasic acid, m. p. 97°, 
identical with the corresponding compound from 1:4-methylcycfc- 
hexanone, and hence having the formula 

. C0 2 H-CH 2 -CH 2 -GHMe-0H 2 *C0 2 H, 
and a lactone which could not be prepared in the pure state. 

1 -MethylcycZohexan-4-one gives y-methylhexoic acid, the above- 
mentioned dicarboxylic acid and the lactone corresponding with the 
hydroxy-acid. The latter could not be obtained in a pure condition. 

Methylheptenone yields carbon dioxide, acetone, formic acid, acetic 
acid, and laevulic acid, together with a ketoglycol consisting mainly 
oi the compound OH<3Me 2 -CH(OH)’CH 2 -CH 2 *CO*CH 81 possibly 
mixed with the hydroxydiketone, OH*OMe 2 *CO*OH 2 -CB[ s *GO*OH 8 . 
Crystalline derivatives could not be obtained, but the identity of the 
product follows from its conversion by boiling dilate sulphuric acid 
into jS-methylheptane-y^-dione, CHMe 2 -COOH 2 *CH 3 *CO*OH 8 , and 
identification of the semicarbazone and dioxime of the latter with the 
similar compounds obtained by the oxidation of methylheptenone with 
potassium permanganate (compare Harries, A., 1902, i, 345). The 
autoxidation of methylheptenone in light proceeds mainly, therefore, 
according to the scheme: CMeJCH* CHo’CH^ CO* CH a —>- 
OH*CMe 8 *CH(OH)*CH 2 *CB 2 *CO'CHg -> 

OH*CMe 2 -CO*CH 2 -CH 2 -CO-CH s —* 

. ' , . CH3*C0-0H S + C0 2 H’0H^*CH S -C0-0H S , 

the acetic and formic acids, as probably also the carbon dioxide, 
being formed by a partial further oxidation of the acetone. H. W. 
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Alkylation of 3- and 4-Methylcycfohexan-3- and 4-ones by 
means of Sodamide. Albin Haller (Compt. rend., 1913, 157, 
737—743).—Methylcycfohexan-3- and 4-one not only undergo methyla- 
tion and allylation under the influence of sodamide, but also ethylation. 
During the latter reaction condensation of the product on itself is 
much more pronounced than with the methyl and allyl derivatives. 
Further, a comparative study of the alkylation of the three methyl- 
cg/cfohexanones shows that this condensation is much more pro¬ 
nounced the more remote the methyl group is from the ketonic 
group, and attains its maximum with cyclohexanone itself. 

Starting with 1 -methylcycZohexan- 3-one, ethyl iodide yields, in 
ethereal solution in the presence of sodamide, l-methyl-4-ethylcycfo- 
hexan-3-one (compare A., 1905, i, 214, and Wallach, this vol., i, 482) 
and 1 -methyl-2 : i-diethyfaydoliexan-Z’One, b. p. 216—219°/760 mm., 
Df 0*9061, Wd 1*4577, together with about 22% of the condensation 
product. Subsequent successive ethylation of this diethyl derivative 
furnishes: 

l-Methyl-2 :2 : l-t^Uihyhyclohexar^Z-mie, b. p. 242—244°/770 mm., 
Df 0*9077, «j? 1*4609. 

\-Methylr2 : 2 : 4 : 4rtetraethylcyc\ohexan-3-one, b. p. 266—270°/ 

770 mm., Df 0*9358, n g 1*4697, having an odour resembling menthone. 

l-MethylcycZohexan-4-ol, b. p. 173—173*5°/760 mm., Df 0*9170, 
w D 1*4573, obtained by the hydrogenation of ^-cresol, on oxidation 
with chromic acid yields l-methylcyeJohexan-4-one, b. p. 170°/760 mm., 
Df 0*9132, «g 1*4458. This ketone on successive methylation under 
the prescribed conditions with methyl iodide yields : 

1:3-DimethylcycJohexan-4-one (compare Wallach, loc. cit.). 

1 : 3 ; 5-Trimethylcyc\ohexan-2-one t b. p. 184—185°/748 mm., 
Df 0*8992, wg 1*4458. 

1:1:3 : Z-TetrarriethylcyoloIiexan-^one, b. p. 190—191°/753 mm., 
Df 0*8903, *ig 1*4459, 

1 :1 : 3 : 3 : ^-Pentametkylcycloheocan^'One, b. p. 196—198°, 

Df 0*8828, *g 1*4461. 

Successive introduction of a methyl group produces a regular rise 
in the boiling point of 6° to 7°, and a steady diminution in the 
density, whilst the refractive index remains practically constant. 

The pentamethyl ketone on hydrogenation with sodium in absolute 
alcohol yields 1:1 :3 :3 :5 -pmta7nethylcyclohexan-2-ol, b. p. 203°/ 
760 mm., Df 0*8929, n g 1*4581, a viscous liquid having an odour 
resembling that of eugenol. 

Progressive ethylation of l-metbylcycfohexan-4-one similarly yields: 

l~Methyl-3-ethylcyclohexan-4rone, b. p. 196—198°/761 mm., 

Df 0*8996, wg 1*4494, having an odour of menthone. 

1-Methyl-Z : Z-diethylcyclohexan-i-one, b. p. 216—218°/765 mm., 
Df 0*9023, wg 1*4562, its odour being identical with that of 
menthone. 

l-Methyl-Z : 3 : Z-iriethyhydohexan-i-o f ne, b. p. 237—240°/758 mm., 
Df 0*9047, wg 1*4615, 

l-Methyl-Z : 3 : 5 : 5-Utra&thyhyc\oltexan*i-one, b. p. 258—262°/ 
760 mm., Df 0*9301, Tig 1*4675 : a viscous liquid with an odour of 
turpentine. W. Gh 
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5-Acetylamino-2-hydroxyacetophenone and its Derivatives. 
Fbanz Kunckell ( Ber . Deut> pharrn. Ges., 1913, 23, 472—490. Com¬ 
pare A., 1900, i, 663; 1911, i, 990; 1912, i, 268).—2-Hydroxy-5-acebyl. 
aminoacetopbenone, NHAc*C 6 H 8 (OH)'OOMe (compare Kunckell and 
Hammerschmidt, this vol., j, 1204), is prepared by the gradual 
addition of aluminium chloride in bright sunlight to a solution of 
phenacetin in anhydrous carbon disulphide and acetyl bromide (Schmidt, 
Dies., 1900) or acetyl chloride (Dirk*, Dies., 1906). It forms mono- 
clinic crystals, m. p. 165°. Concentrated hydrochloric acid converts it 
into 5 -cwin(h2’hydroxyacetop}ienone f yellowish-green needles, m. p. 105°, 
the hydrochloride, white leaflets, m. p. 155° (decomp.), and sulphate, 
m. p. 150°, of which are also described. The phenylhydrazone of 
2-hydr oxy-5 -ace tylaminoacetophenone forms small, yellow needles, 
m. p. 107°, whilst the oxime , white needles, has m. p. 160°; the nitro- 
derivative, C 10 H 10 O 5 N 2 , yellow needles, m. p. 170°, is obtained by the 
gradual addition of concentrated nitric acid to a well-cooled solution of 
the substance in glacial acetic acid. 

When treated with a solution of sodium ethoxide in absolute alcohol, 
2-hydroxy-5-acetylaminoacetophenone yields the corresponding sodium 
derivative, lemon-yellow leaflets, m. p. 225° (decomp.), which, when 
heated with ethyl iodide and ethyl alcohol, is converted into b-acetyl- 
amino-2-ethoxyacetophenone, white needles, m. p. 155° (phenylhydrazone, 
brown needles, m. p. 180°; wzowoniiro-derivative, yellowish-red needles, 
m. p. 125°). Attempts to prepare the substance directly by the action 
of acetyl_ chloride and aluminium ehloride on phenacetin were unsuc¬ 
cessful, the ethyl group being invariably eliminated. Boiling hydro¬ 
chloric acid converts it into 5-amino-2-etkoxyacetophenone hydrochloride, 
m. p. 215°. 

mCfdoro-2-hydroxy -5 -acetylaminoacetophenone, 

CHgCl* CO* 0 6 H 8 (0H) *NH Ac, 

yellow needles, m. p. 190°, is prepared by the gradual addition of 
aluminium chloride in sunlight to a solution of phenacetin and ehloro- 
acetyl chloride in carbon disulphide. The free base, yellowish-green 
needles, has m. p. 135° j hydrochloride^ white leaflets, m. p. 210° 
(decomp.). The oxime of 2-hydroxy-5-acetylamino-a)-chloroacetophenone 
has m. p. 195°. 

(^•Chloromononitro-2-hydroxy-^-aoeiylaminoaxetophenone, yellow needles, 
m. p. 260°, is obtained by the gradual addition of concentrated nitric 
acid to a well cooled solution of w-chloro-2-hydroxy-5-acetylamino- 
acetophenone in glacial acetic acid. The oxime has m. p. 230° (decomp.). 
The free base forms red needles, m. p. 145° (decomp); the hydrochloride 
of the latter decomposes, without melting, at 210°. 

tj)-Chloro-2-hydroxy-D-bmzoylaminoaceiophenoney 

CH 2 C1*CO-CsH 8 (OH)-NHBz, 

m. p. 203°, is prepared by the action of benzyl chloride on an alcoholic 
solution of ft>-chloro-5-amiDo-2-hydroxyacetophenone. The corresponding 
benzoate has m. p. 166—167° j the oxime , m. p. 197°. The mononitro- 
derivative, yellow needles, m, p. 190° (decomp.), is obtained by nitrating 
the benzoyl derivative in glacial acetic acid solution. 

, * 0-Chloro-5-amino-2-hydroxyacetophenone couples with a diazotised 
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solution of aniline, yielding a diazoamino-com^oxva^, 
CH 2 Cl*00*C 6 H 3 (0H)-NH*N 2 Ph, 

unstable, golden-yellow crystals, m. p. 127°. Attempts to diazotise 
the base led to the isolation of a compound (annexed 
.—O formula), which explodes without melting at 140°. 

This substance is decomposed by boiling water, but 
a pure substance could not be isolated from the 
\/' product. 

N—N The fhmylureihanes of G)-chloro-2-hydroxy-5-acetyl- 

aminoaeetophenone and of w-chloro^-amino-2-bydr- 
oxyacetopbenone have m. p.'s 139° and 204° respectively. 

The action of phenylhydrazine at a temperature not exceeding 120° 
on (d-chloro-2-hydroxy-5-acetylaminoacetophenone leads to the formation 
of the substance , !NHAc-C 0 H 8 (OH)*C(:N*]SfHPh)*OH:N-NHPh, needles, 
m.p. 223°. If the reaction is carried out at a higher temperature and 
with a relatively smaller quantity of phenylhydrazine, a substance , 
m. p. 247°, is obtained, which has not been completely investigated 
owing to lack of material. Phenylhydrazine reacts with co-chloro- 
5-amino-2-hydroxyacetophenone in a similar manner, yielding the 
hydrochloride of the osazone, 

H01,NH 2 -0 6 H 8 (0H)-C(:N-NHPh)*CH:N-NHPh; 
the pure osazone, m. p. 205°, is unstable. H. W. 

c-Aminoketones. Karl A. BSttcher (Per., 1913, 46, 
3158—3167).—The salts of several benzene-substituted e-amino- 
ketones have been prepared. Like the simple phenyl e-aminoamyl 
ketone in contrast to methyl e-aminoamyl ketone (Gabriel, A., 1909, 
i, 492), the new bases do not lose water to form heptacyclic imines, 
but unlike those simple amines, they yield no definite products under 
the influence of reducing agents, but are usually unaffected. 

Benzoyl-leucine was converted into the chloride, and this condensed 
with toluene in presence of aluminium chloride. The new benzoyl 
derivative could not be purified, but was hydrolysed by means of fuming 
hydrochloric acid in a sealed tube and converted into tolyl c- amino- 
amyl ketone hydrochloride, C 18 H 20 ONCI. This salt crystallises in 
rhombohedra, m. p, 163°, and forms a platinichloride, orange-yellow, 
crystalline powder, m. p. 211°, an aurichloride , sulphur-yellow rhombo¬ 
hedra, m. p. 114—116°, and a picrate , yellow, jagged crystals, 
m. p. 148°. The yield of the base was only 18%, but was raised 
to 41-5% by employing the phthalyl derivative in the condensation. 
For this purpose, benzoyl-leucine was hydrolysed with fuming hydro¬ 
chloric acid, the resulting e-aminohexoic acid was heated with phthalic 
anhydride, and then converted into e-ph t hal i m in oh exoy 1 chloride by 
means of phosphorus pentachloride. On condensation with toluene, 
the phthalimino-de rivative, 0 g H 4 0 2 :N*[0B! 2 ] 5 *C0'C^H! v , was obtained in 
well-defined prisms, m. p. 134°. The phthaiamino-acid was then pre¬ 
pared by boiling the imide with potassium hydroxide and precipitating 
with acid, and was finally hydrolysed in a sealed tube. Free tolyl 
e-aminoamyl ketone f NH s '[CH 2 ] 6 *C0*0 7 H 7 , was obtained as a colour¬ 
less oil, b. p. 185—189°/15 mm., m. p. 39—40°, with a basic odour and 


. /^CO-OHgOl 
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strongly alkaline reaction. The bonzenesulphonamide, 
OyH/CO-iOHJ^NH-SOgPb, 

formed long, rectangular tablets, m. p. 135—136°. Like the sulphonyl 
derivative of heptylamine (Marckwald, A., 1900, j, 149) and like 
c - benzoylamylbenzmesulpkonamide [benzenesulphonyl - € - aminohexo - 
phenone], C0Ph*[CH g ] 5 *17H*S0 2 Ph, which was prepared in rhombic 
tablets, m. p. 84—85°, from €-benzoy]amylamine [c-aminohexophenone], 
it did not dissolve in alkalis, but was changed into oily drops on boiling 
with 33% potassium hydroxide. 

c-Phthaliminohexoyl chloride was also condensed with anisole. The 
phthalimino-derivsLtive, OgH^g'N'fCHjg'CO’CyHyO, was obtained in 
leaflets, m. p. 104°, and converted into the hydrochloride of e-^-methoxy- 
benzoylamylamine ( t-anisoylamylamine) [p -anieyl t-ammoamyl ketone ], 
0Me*0 6 H 4 -C0'[CH 2 ] s # NH 2 ,HCl, which crystallised in thin leaflets, 
m. p. 166°, and formed a platinichloride , sparingly soluble, pale orange, 
hexagonal leaflets, m. p. 212°; an aurichloride, long, orange-yellow 
rhombobedra, m. p. 118°, and a picrate , yellow leaflets, m. p. 135°. 
The oily base yielded a phenylthiocarbamide, 

C ls H ir 0 2 -NH-CS-]S 7 HPh, 

small tablets, m. p, 123°, and a benzenesulphon amide, prisms, 
m. p. 142°. 

The following derivatives of c-o-xyloylamylamine [o-xylyl £-araino- 
amyl ketone] were also prepared : the phthalimino> derivative, 

c 8 h 4 o 2 :n-c 14 h 19 o, 

in long needles, m. p. 92° ; the hydrochloride , 

C 6 B 8 Me 2 * CO • [GHjyltf H 2 ,HC1, 

long leaflets, m. p. 122° j platinichloride, pale orange leaflets, m. p. 
214° j aurichloride, thin, lemon-yellow leaflets, m. p. 129°; picrate , 
jagged leaflets, m. p. 142° The corresponding derivatives of m-xylyl 
€-aminoamyl ketone are as follows: ^^afeiWcompound, lanceolate 
crystals, m. p. 71 °; hydrochloride , hygroscopic needles, m. p. 88—90°; 
platinichloride, very slender, pale orange needles, m. p. 208°; atm- 
chloride, yellow, rectangular, thick tablets, m. p, 99° 5 picrate, small, 
rectangular, yellow tablets, m. p. 136°. The following derivatives of 
jp-xylyl <-aminoamyl ketone were also prepared: phthalimide, needles, 
m. p. 82°; hydrochloride , hexabedra, m. p. 86—87°; platinichloride , 
orange-yellow needles, m. p. 206°; aurichloride , tbin, yellow leaflets, 
m. p. 125° j picrate , branched needles, mu p. 122°. 

Derivatives of €-3 : 4-dimethoxybenzoylamylamine [veratryl e-amino- 
amyl ketone] are also described: phthalimide , tufted needles, m. p. 
147°; hydrochloride , (OMe^CgHg’CO’fCHgJg'NHgjHCl, small, slender 
needles, m. p. 106°; platinichloride, orange-yellow, slender, branched 
needles, m. p. 205°; aurichloride , ochreous needles, m. p. 165°. The 
following derivatives of 2:4-dimethoxyphenyl e-aminoamyl ketone 
were also prepared: phthalimide , long needles, m. p. 117°; hydro¬ 
chloride , tufted leaflets, m. p. 151—152°; picrate, tufted prisms, m. p. 
167°; platinichloride, orange-yellow, flat needles, m. p. 220°; auri- 
chloridea, 0 8 H 9 O s *CO*[CH 2 ] 5 *NH 2 ,HOI,2AuOJg, from an aqueous solu¬ 
tion, yellow leaflets, m. p, 96°, or 

C 8 H 9 0 2 *00*[CH 2 ] 5 # NH 2 ,HC1,AuC 1 3 ,H 2 0, 
from warm 50% acetic acid, orange-yellow prisms, m. p. 96°. Finally, 
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the following derivatives of 2 :5-dimethoxyphenyl e-aminoamyl ketone 
are described: phthalimide , lanceolate crystals, m. p. 108—109°, which 
was largely resinified on hydrolysis; hydrochloride, yellowish-green, 
long needles, m. p. 109°; picrate, yellow rhombohedra, m. p. 151°; the 
platini- and auri-chlorides are unstable, J. 0. W. 

Action of Heat on EZetozimes. Arthur K5tz and 0, 
Wunstorf (J. pr . GJmn,> 1913, [ii], 88,519—530, Compare^ Angeli 
and Alessandri, this vol., i, 983).—When heated in the absence of 
air, ketoximes, which do not distil or sublime without change, undergo 
decomposition in one of two ways: (1) into ketones, nitrogen, and 
ammonia: 3CR 2 IN*OH —^ 3COR 2 + N 2 + ; (2) into nitriles and 

aldehydes or alcohols: 

OH-lS T :CPh-CH 2 Ph CNPli + CH 2 Pk*OH 
OH-N:CPh-CHPh-OH —CNPh + 0 6 H 5 -CH0 + H 2 0. 
Acetoxime and cycZohexanoneoxime distil without change under ordinary 
pressure; at 210—216°, acetoxime decomposes into ammonia, methane, 
and a mixture of bases, not identified. 

When heated in an atmosphere of carbon dioxide, benzophenone- 
oxime yields benzophenone, nitrogen, and ammonia. Under diminished 
pressure, acetophenoneoxime may be distilled unchanged, but at ordinary 
pressures is resolved into acetophenone and ammonia. 

Deoxybenzoin decomposes explosively at 270°, yielding benzonitrile, 
lophine, and benzyl alcohol. At 240°, a-benzoinoxime yields lophine, 
benzaldehyde, and benzonitrile, whilst oximinocamphor gives rise to 
camphoric anhydride and ae-dimebhyl-A a -heptenorutrile (Tiemann, A., 
1901, i, 18). 

4-Oximino-l-methy lc^cfohexan- 3-one (Takens, Dm., Gottingen, 
1910), m. p. 158—159° or 171°, accordingly as it is slowly or 
rapidly heated, undergoes complete decomposition when heated in an 
atmosphere of carbon dioxide above its m. p. F. B. 

Polyohromic Salts of Oximino-ketones. Israel Lifschitz 
(Ber., 1913, 46, 3233—3250).—Additional information as to the 
constitution of chromoisomerides is given by the study of the electrical 
conductivity of polyohromic salt solutions. Oximinodimethyldihydro- 

resorcinol, has been studied as a more 

simple oximinoketone than violuric acid which contains nitrogen in 
the ring. The name dimethyl violanic acid is suggested for it. In 
addition to red and blue, it forms deep green alkali salts indicating 
that neither the third CO group nor the ring nitrogen in violuric acid 
are the cause of polychromism. The ring structure is, however, of 
importance, since oximinoacetylacetone, (CH 3 *CO) 3 CIN*OH, only forms 
orange to red salts and polychromic forms of the same salt do not 
exist. Moreover, these coloured salts are unstable. Ring structure 
alone does not cause polychromism, as neither fluorenoneoxime, benzo 
phenoneoxime, benziloxime, nor oximinodibenzoylmethane exhibit the 
phenomenon. 

When the cornflower-blue plates of sodium dimethylviolanate are 
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dissolved in methyl alcohol, the solution, likewise cornflower-blue, 
changes more or less quickly to bluish-green and then to a deep green, 
when the crystalline green chromoisomeride may be obtained from the 
solution. At the intermediate stage, it is possible to prepare crystal¬ 
line, bluish-green or greenish-blue mixed salts. All these solutions 
contain unimolecular partly dissociated salt, as proved by ebullioscopic 
measurements. 

The green solution is characterised by a new second absorption band 
in the visible part of the spectrum, and belongs to a new series of 
cbromoisomeric oximino-salts. 

The change is rapid only in dilute solutions which are sufficiently 
dissociated, as it is retarded by additions which check the dissociation. 
The conductivity of the green isomeride is 2—3% less than that of the 
blue form. 

The two forms differ chemically, the green form being very readily 
decomposed. In the case of oximinoacetylacetone the caesium salt 
decomposes immediately, the rubidium salt can be kept for a time, and 
the potassium salt is relatively stable. The rate of decomposition, 
like the depth of colour, increases with the atomic weight of the 
metal. 

Conductivity measurements indicate that dimethylviolanic acid 
contains yellow oxime ions, and has the structure 

OMe *<C^OO> C:N ' OH ’ 

whereas the blue sodium salt is derived from a blue acid having 
a higher dissociation constant, and probably the nitrosoenol structure, 

CMe 2 <[g 2 2 C • N 0. This result is in agreement with the 

optical behaviour. 

The behaviour of the blue potassium salt and the red lithium salt of 
diphenylvioluric acid in methyl alcohol and in acetone indicates that 
the red lithium salt in acetone contains an internal alkali complex salt, 
whereas in the violet-red solution in methyl alcohol this complex has 
decomposed. Probably the yellowish-red and violet salts are not mixed 
salts, but their isomerism is not due to differences in partial valency. 
The copper-red magnesium dimethylvioknate forms a violet-red 
solution in water, and a red solution of very low conductivity in 
organic solvents. 

The green sodium dimethylviolanate is considered to have the 
structure OMe 2 <pg 2 >0 ^^^c.^Q. 

Dimethylviolanic acid is prepared as described by Haas (T., 1906, 
89, 189). The methyl ester forms a yellow, crystalline crust, m. p. 
92°. The tnagneeium salt forms lustrous, bright copper-red platelets ; 
the nopper salt separates in brown platelets with a bronze lustre ; the 
silver salt, 2H 2 0, forms a dark green, microcrystalline powder. 

Fhmyhidanic acid , CHPh^Q^.^Q^OIN'OH, is a pale yellowish. 

. green, crystalline powder, m. p. 175°. When warmed with water a 
chocolate-brown, lustrous powder is obtained. 

The alkali salts of oximinoacetylacetone are described. E. F, A, 
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S-Methyl-1 :2-diketohydrindene, an Analogue of Isatin. 
Julius von Bbaun and 0. Kibschbaum 1913, 46, 3041—3050). 
— Z-Methylrl : 2 diketohydrindene is readily obtained by the action of 
cold formaldehyde and hydrochloric acid on oximino-3-methyl- 
hydrindone (compare Perkin, Roberts, and Robinson, T., 1912, 101, 
232). It strongly resembles isatin, having a deep reddish-yellow 
colour, giving the same indophenine reaction, and dissolving in alkali 

with a very intense bluish-violet 
> N yL e -v *v 6 colour, which is much more stable 

( r».nw r i no ^ an ^e corresponding coloration 

t L / a L y from isatin. Of the two possible 

formulse (I. and II.) for the sodium 

s <rn * a sa * fc? aut ^ ors are * e< * to p re ^ er (H)» 

' *' ' ’* since the great change in colour from 

red to bluish-vjolet is better explained (especially in view of the fact that 
the salts of 2-methyldiketohydrindene which must have a structure 
similar to that of formula I, are red), whilst, also, the free diketone 
gives no coloration with ferric chloride, and does not combine with 
bromine, that is, it has no tendency towards enolisation of the usual 
type. With benzoyl chloride, the sodium salt of 1: 2-diketo-3-methyl- 
jt hydrindene yields 1 : S-diJcato-Z-benzoyl-d-niethylhydrin- 
s,s. dene, which is readily explained by 1 : 4-addition. In 
\\'(30 this light, the authors are led to propose the annexed 
L Ja y formula for the bluish-violet salts of isatin prepared by 
(>ONa ®- e ^ er (^-> 1W7, J, 442), and find confirmation, there- 
a fore, in the fact, that all derivatives of isatin, in which, 
the carbonyl group adjacent to the NH group is substituted and 
which themselves are red or brown, yield blue solutions with alkali, 
whilst derivatives in which the jS-carbonyl group is substituted yield 
yellow or brown solutions with alkali. 

- Z-Methyl-orhydrindom, b. p. 118—119°/11 mm., is obtained as a pale 
yellow oil which could not be caused to solidfy by the action of 
aluminium chloride on a solution of j8-phenylbutyryl chloride in 
light petroleum. The oily jdwnylhydrozone, semicarbazone, m. p. 
239—231°, oxime, m. p. 141*5°, benzylidene derivative, m. p. 88—89°, 
and salicylidene derivative, yellow needles, m. p. 172°, were analysed. 
The regulated action of amyl nitrite and hydrochloric acid on an 
alcoholic solution of 3-methyl-a-hydrindone leads to the formation of 
the somewhat unstable oximinomethylhydrindone, 

o 5 h 4 <cq^!>o:n-oh, 

almost colourless crystals, m. p. 130°, which readily yields a benzoyl 
derivative, m. p. 125°. Cold concentrated hydrochloric acid and 
formaldehyde convert the oximino-derivative into 1: 2-diketo-3-mefchyl- 
bydrindene, which is obtained as a viscous red oil which could not be' 
distilled without decomposition and did not solidify. It yields 
m-TTw a disemicarbazone, m. p. 267° (decomp.), 


OHMe-C:N 


\/\ 


~o:n— l 


and condenses with o-phenylenediamine in 
warm methyl-alcoholic solution to a 
quinoxaline derivative (annexed formula), 
m. p. 202°. It dissolves instantly in 
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aqueous alkali with the formation of an intensely bluish-violet 
solution, which, in comparison with the similar solutions obtained from 
isatin or 1: 2-diketohydrindene, is remarkably stable; after four hours 
the colour commences to disappear, whilst after five hours the solution 
dirty brown. Addition of acid then precipitates an acid which 


is 


softens at 133°, and has m. p. 143° (decomp.). This substance could 
not be obtained pure, but probably has the composition 
C 6 H 4 Et • 00 • CO s H. 

The rupture of the ring occurs more easily after benzoylation. When 
benzoyl chloride is added to an alkaline solution of the ketone, the 
benzoyl derivative, 0 17 H 12 0 8 ,H 2 0, m. p. 195° (decomp.), is precipitated, 
and the alkaline filtrate yields on acidification benzoic acid and 
a diketo-acid, C 17 Hi 4 0 4 , m. p. 203°, which gives a diphenylhydrazone, 
m. p. 238°, reaction occurring according to the scheme: 

Metbylbydrindone differs remarkably from hydrindone in its 
behaviour towards Grignard’s reagents. Whereas the latter reacts 
vigorously with methyl magnesium iodide, yielding 1 -hydroxy- 

l-jnethylhydrindene, (QH^CHg, b. p. 118°/14 mm., 

Df* 1-068, which can be distilled under ordinary pressure without 
notable elimination of water, the tertiary alcohol primarily formed 
from 3-methylhydrindone by a similar process loses the elements of 
water almost completely at 90°, and forms 1 : Z-dimethylindene , 

b. p. 212—214°/ordinary pressure, 86—88°/ll mm, Df 0*9553, 
«f> 1*33444, which, unlike methylindene, is practically stable to air. 
It forms a picrate, yellow needles, m. p. 94—95°. H. W. 


1: 2-Diketo-3-methylhydrindene. A Correction. Julius von 
Braun ( Per 1913, 46, 3250. Compare preceding abstract),—^The 
author has inadvertently overlooked the fact that the views advanced 
by him on the constitution of salts of isatin have been previously 
advocated by Buhemann, T*, 1909, 95, 984). H. W. 

Diacetyldi-imino-a-naphthol and its Transformations. IV. 
Oswald Miller (J. Russ. Phys. Chem. Soc, f 1913, 45, 1480—1488. 
Compare this vol., i, 877).—Neither Meerson (A., 1888, 713) nor 
BLehrmann (A., 1S95, i, 151) succeeded in obtaining diacetyldi- 
imino-a-naphthol by the action of acetic anhydride and sodium acetate 
on di-imino-a-naphthol hydrochloride. The latter, as the author has 
already pointed out (A., 1911, i, 308), crystallises with 2H g O, which 
partly decomposes the diacetyl compound at the moment of its 
formation; the inaccuracy of Meer&on’s view that acetic anhydride 
plays a part in this decomposition, is evident from the fact that 
diacetyldi-imino-a-naphthol may be crystallised from this solvent, as 
from any other free from hydroxyl ions, without undergoing any 
decomposition. 

JXacelyldi-imino-a-Tiaphthol, 0 14 H 12 0 8 N 2 , obtained by the action of 
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acetic anhydride and sodium acetate on anhydrous di-imino-a-naphthol 
hydrochloride, forms yellow prisms, m. p. 187°, and dissolves in fuming 
nitric acid or acetic acid with production in almost theoretical yields 
of acetylamino-1: 4-naphthaquinone. The latter (1 mol.) combines 
with diacetyldi-iminonaphthol (1 mol.) to give the compound, 
C I4 H 12 0 3 N 2 ,C 12 H 9 0 8 N, m. p. 178° (decomp.), described by Meerson 
(locr cit.). Decomposition of diacetyldi-iminonaphthol by heating in 
aqueous alcoholic solution results in the formation of four parts of 
2-acetylamino:l: 4-naphthaquinone and 1 part of 4-acetylamino-l : 2- 
naphthaquinone. 

The action of a glacial acetic acid solution of aniline on a solution 
of diacetyldi-iminonaphthol in 95% alcohol yields a mixture of the 
ordinary dianilide with a new anilide, 2 -acetylamino'i-pkenylimino- 
1:4 -naphthoquinone C 18 ff 14 0 2 N 2 , which crystallises in yellowish-red 
needles, or in red plates with marked metallic lustre, m. p. 185°; by 
boiling acetic acid it is decomposed quantitatively into aniline and 
acetylamino-1 :4-naphthaquinone. Its platinichloride , 
(C 18 H u 0 2 N 2> H01) 2t PtCl 4 , 

which forms yellowish-brown plates, is accompanied by that of 2-amino- 
4-phenylimino-l : 4-naphthaquinone, m. p. 121° (compare Miller and 
Smirnov, A., 1911, i, 121). Thus, this new anilide, like the deriv¬ 
atives of naphthaquinones already investigated, shows a marked 
tendency to react in two directions. 

The above method of obtaining the new anilide leads also to the 
formation of three compounds of ^ this anilide with the dianilide: 
(1) 2C 18 H u 0 2 N 2 ,C 22 H 16 ON 2 , which forms reddish-yellow plates, m. p. 
170—171°; (2) 1‘660 18 H 14 0 2 N 2 ,C 22 H 16 0N 2 , which forms red plates, 
m. p. 147—148°; (3) red needles and plates, m. p. 160°. The melting 
points of these compounds rise on melting and re-solidification. 

T. H. P. 


The Three Isomeric Di-a-naphthoylbenzenes. Christian Seer 
and Otto Disohendore'er ( Monatah ., 1913, 34, 1493—1502).—The 
jp- and m-di-a-naphthoylbenzenes have been prepared by condensing 
terephthalyl chloride and tsophthalyl chloride respectively, with 
naphthalene in cold carbon disulphide solution, by means of aluminium 
chloride. Since phthaiyl chloride reacts in the unsymmetrical form, 
and ornaphthoyl-o-benzoyl chloride will not react in the cold, such a 
condensation could not be carried out for the ortho-isomeride. The 
latter was obtained, however, from a-naphthoyl-o-benzoic acid by Guyot 
and Vallette's method (A., 1911, i, 652). 

The yield of crude, light brown p ’di-awaphtkoylbermne, 
O 6 H 4 (CO-O l0 H T ) # , 

was very high, but the compound was obtained crystalline with great 
difficulty, by distilling the crude product, dissolving the oily distillate, 
b. p. 315—330°/ll—20 mm., in boiling glacial acetic acid, and filtering 
from resinous matter as soon as crystals appeared. It forms, colour¬ 
less, glistening leaflets, m. p. 233—234°, and gives a blood-red solution 
in sulphuric acid. m-Di-a-naphthoylbenzene was also obtained in good 
yield in colourless, glistening leaflets from dilute pyridine, m. p. 191°. 

a-Naphthoyl-o-benzoic acid was reduced by zinc and 80% acetic acid, 

vol. civ. i. 4 y 
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when the lactone of phenyl-a-naphthylcarhinol-o-carioxylic acid, 
O 10 H f -CH<^>CO, 

crystallised on cooling. It was purified by extraction with boiling 
dilute hydrochloric acid, and formed faintly yellow spikelets from 
alcohol, m. p. 135—136°. The lactone was treated with magnesium 
a-naphthyl bromide, and the white, flocculent magnesium compound 
was decomposed with dilute hydrochloric acid, when 2:5 -di-a-nctphtkyl- 

3 :4 -bemofuran, C 6 H 4 <q wab obtained in bright yellow, 

glistening needles, m. p. 166°, which give deep yellow solutions with 
brilliant green fluorescence. On oxidation with sodium dichromate 
and acetic acid, a quantitative yield of o-di-a-iutpJtihoylbenzcne was 
obtained. This isomeride is freely soluble, forms colourless needles, 
m. p. 130—131°, and condenses with hydrazine hydrate to 1:4-di-a- 

naphikylphthalazine, C 6 H,<^ I0 :? 7 |;5L which crystallises in rhombic 

plates, m. p. 176°. 

Attempts to prepare condensation products by heating these isomeric 
diketones with aluminium chloride were without success. 

J C W. 


Preparation of Bromoaminoanthraquinones. Badische 
Anilin- <fe Soda Fabbix (D.R.-P. 263395, 265727. Compare this 
voL, i, 1071).—The preparation of 3-bromo-2-aminoanthraquinone 
from l-bromo-2-aminoanthraquinone-3-sulphonic acid by elimination of 
the sulphonic group (with sulphuric add) and migration of the bromine 
atom has been previously described; and it is now found that this 
reaction is a general one when a bromine atom, amino- and sulphonyl 
group are all present in the same benzene nucleus. 

3 :7-3>ibromo-2 : 6*diaminoantbraquInone is prepared by heating 
sodium 1 ;5-dibromo-2:6-diamino-3 :7-disulphonate with 20 parts of 
sulphuric acid (60° B6.) at 180—190°; it does not react with aniline. 

3 : 6-jDibromQ-2 : 7^iaminoantkraquinone is obtained in a similar 
manner from 1:8-dibromo-2 :7-diaminoanthraquinone-3 :6-disulphonic 
acid, and does not react with aniline or jp-tolnidine. 

4-JBroino-l-aminoanthraquinone-2-sulphoniG acid is obtained by 
sulphonating, and subsequently brominating (in aqueous solution), 

1- aminoanthraquinone; when it is boiled with concentrated sulphuric 
acid it gives rise to 2-bromo-l-aminoanthraquinone ( loc . cit,). 

The second patent states that if the heating in the reactions 
described previously is carried out for a few moments only in the 
presence of mercury (or its salts) that the sulphonic group is eliminated, 
but the migration of the bromine atom does not occur; thus, when 
sodium l-bromo-2-aminoanthraquinone-3 sulphonate (10 parts) is heated 
with 100 parts of sulphuric acid (66° Be.) and mercury sulphate (0*5 
part) at 180° during three minutes, it gives rise to l-bromo-2-amino- 
anthraquinone, which readily furnishes 2-amino- 1 -^-toluidinoanthra- 
qmnone with jp-toluidine, whilst 4-bromo-l-aminoanthraquinone- 

2- sulphonic acid gives rise to 4-bromo-l-aminoanthraquinone. 

F. M. 6. M. 
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Bromohydroxynaphthaquinones. V. Oswald Miller (/. Rubs. 
Rhys. Chem . Soc. t 1913, 45, 1467—1479).—The author finds that the 
dibromide, m. p. 149*5—151*5°, described by Diehl and Merz (2to\, 
1881, 14, 1912) does not exist, and establishes the identity of the 
bromohydroxynaphthaquinones prepared from: (1) the dibromide, 
m. p. 218° (compare Miller, A., 1885, 667); (2) 2-hydroxy*a-naphtha- 
quinone (compare Diehl and Merz, A., 1878, 888); (3) a-naphtha- 
quinoneanilide (compare Balzer, A., 1882,204), and (4) bromo-/3-naphtha- 
quinone (compare Zincke, A., 1887, 53). In the last of these methods, 
which is aerobic, only one-third of the oxygen absorbed reacts accord¬ 
ing to the equation ^10^-15^2 Br + O = C 10 H 6 O 8 Br, the remaining two- 
thirds acting on a second molecule of the bromonaphthaquinone to 
form secondary products. 

3 -jBromo-2-hydroxy- 1: 4 -naphthaquinone, crystal¬ 

lises in monoclinic prisms or hemihedral forms, m. p. 198*5° (corr. 202°). 
The canary-yellow colour of the powdered compounds persists on heating 
to 170°, at which temperature a number of orange^yellow spots make 
their appearance. These spots gradually increase in magnitude as the 
temperature is raised, until at 190° the whole mass exhibits the orange- 
yellow colour, the powder becoming converted at the same time into 
small prisms. On cooling, these prisms becomo somewhat paler and 
undergo disintegration. The golden-yellow liquid obtained on fusion 
solidifies only at about 170°, but subsequently melts as before at 
198 r 5°. The identity of the products yielded by the different methods 
of preparation was ascertained by investigation of (1) the solubility in 
95% alcohol; (2) the potassium salt, which is anhydrous; (3) 
the barium salt ( + 4H 2 0), and (4) the aniline salt, m. p. 166*5° 
(decomp.). The homogeneity of the compound was established by 
heating it at various temperatures for - ten hours, the non-volatilised 
residues in all oases melting at 198*5°. 

The yields of phthalic acid obtained by oxidising various naphtha- 
quinone derivatives by means of potassium permanganate in sulphuric 
acid solution are: a-naphthaquinone, 95'2%; 2-hydroxy-a-naphtha- 
quinone, 93*4%; bromohydroxynaphthaquinone from Miller's di¬ 
bromide, m. p. 218°, 96*4%; bromohydroxynaphthaquinone from 
2-hydroxy-a-naphthaquinone, 97*3%. These results are regarded as a 
confirmation of the ordinary structural formula for naphthalene. 

T. H. P. 

Purpurogallin. I. Maximilian Nierenstein and C. W, Spiers 
( Ber ., 1913,46, 3151—3157).—rThe authors have oxidised pyrogallol 
by several processes, and have shown that the purpurogallin obtained 
is identical in all cases. This substance has the formula C n H 8 0 5 , 
contains four free hydroxyl groups (estimated by Zerevitinov’s method, 
A., 1908, i, 593, in a modified apparatus) and a carbonyl group, and 
yields naphthalene on distillation with zinc dust. The oxidation was 
effected by the following means: with sodium nitrite and acetic acid 
(Perkin and Steven, T., 1903, 83, 197), which is the bast method, and 
yields 10—16% of the substance; with silver nitrate or acid per¬ 
manganate (Girard, 1869); with chromic acid or p-benzoquinone 

4 y 2 
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(Wichelhaus, A., 1872, 172, who called the compound, in the latter 
case, pyrogalloquinone, and obtained quinol as a by-product) j by 
passing a current of air through a solution of pyrogallol and gum 
arabic (Struve, A., 1872, 703); with horse-radish peroxydase ,* with 
potassium ferricyanide (Hooker, A., 1888, 292), and by electrolysis 
(Perkin and Perkin, T., 1904, 85, 243). 

Purpurogaliin wa 3 obtained in deep-red needles from glacial acetic 
acid. It always melted at 274—275° in a sulphuric acid bath, but in 
a paraffin bath, or in very long capillary tubes, it sublimed without 
melting. 

Tetra-acefcylpurpurogallin was easily prepared in orange-yellow 
needles, m. p. 179—180° (Herzig, A., 1910, i, 677, described a colour¬ 
less product). The molecular-weight determinations with certain 
solvents gave abnormal results, which could be explained-in the case 
of acetic acid by partial hydrolysis to monoacetylpurpurogallin, which 
formed brownish-red needles, m. p. 169—170°; these could be 
separated mechanically. The tetra-acetyl derivative was completely 
hydrolysed by 50% acetic acid, and readily formed a phenylhydrazone , 
C 1 iH 4 0 4 (C0M e ) 4 IN'NHPh, in brick-red needles, m. p. 254—258° 

The authors are studying the formation of hydroxy-o-benzoquinone, 
which Wichelhaus, Perkin and Steven, and Perkin (T., 1913, 104, 
661) have assumed to represent an intermediate stage in the oxidation 
of pyrogallol. J. C. W. 

Preparation of Nitrogenous Condensation Products of the 
Anthraquinone Series. Farbwerke vorm. Meister, Lucius & 
BbOkikg (jD.R.-P. 265725).—When amiaoanthraquinones are heated at 
200—220° with naphthols in the presence of zinc chloride they furnish 
condensation products which are formed from 1 molecule of the 
aminoantbraqumone and 2 molecules of the naphthol, with elimination 
of 3 molecules of water. The following compounds are described: 
(1) from 1-aminoanthraquinone with ^-naphthol, a red, crystalline 
powder $ (2) from 2-aminoanthraquinone with j8-naphthol, a yellowish 
red, crystalline powder; (3) from 1-aminoanthraquinone with a-naph- 
thol, a dark violet powder, and (4) from 4-chloro-l-amihoanthraquinone 
with /J-naphtbol, a red, crystalline powder. F. M. G. M. 

~ Betene. III. Condensation of Retenequinone with Ketonic 
. Compounds. Alfred Heiduschka and Ch. Khudadad (Arch JPharm 
1913, 251, 401—437; Compare A., 1912, i, 107),—Retenequinone, 
which resembles benzil and phenantbraquinone in its behaviour towards 
organomagnesium haloids (Heiduschka and Grimm, loc. has been 
examined as to its behaviour during condensation with various types of 
ketones, to ascertain whether its analogy to benzil and phenanthra- 
quinone is also evident in such reactions. In the presence of aqueous 
or, better, alcoholic potassium hydroxide, retenequinone (1 mol.) 
condenses with only 1 mol. of an aliphatic ketone, CH 2 R*COMe 
(where R may be hydrogen and no negative group, other than the 
carbonyl, is piesent) to form, unlike benzil and phenantbraquinone, 
only one product. Four formulas are possible for the substance, but 
the. two containing ^>CIQR* are excluded because the condensation 
product is rapidly attacked by Baeyer’s reagent, whereby the presence 
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of the group >CICH> is indicated. The condensation product, there- 

* u ^ n _ XrCH-CO-CHgR 

fore, may have the constitution : C 10 H 16 <^T _ 2 or 


C w c ie<^( 0H ). 0HR > 00 ; 

the first, however, is excluded because the substance, except where R is 
hydrogen, does not condense with benzaldehyde in alkaline solution, 
thereby showing that a methyl or methylene group adjacent to a 
carbonyl group is not present. 

Anhydroacetoneretenequinone, o 16 h 

colourless needles, does not react with phenylhydrazine or with 
phenylcarbimide in the cold, condenses with benzaldehyde in the 
presence of alcoholic potassium hydroxide to form a substance , 
C 28 H 24 0 3 , m. p. 203—204° (decomp.), pale yellow needles, and is 
reduced by zinc dust and acetic acid to a substance , C 21 ^2(A m. p. 
201°, colourless needles. Methylanhydroaceton&retenequinone , 

°i6 Hl6 <^(0 H )-0HM 6 > C0 ’ 

m. p. 205°, colourless needles, obtained together with a small quantity 
of an isomeride from methyl ethyl ketone, forms a dibromide, 
) 2 Br 2 , m. p. about 195° (decomp.), and is reduced to a substance, 

probably C 18 H lg <g^f>CO, m. p. 153—155°, by zinc dust and 

acetic acid, or by boiling hydriodic acid, D 1’96, and to a substance, 
<w>,. m. p. 192—193° (decomp.), by zinc and alcoholic hydro¬ 
chloric acid. Retenequinone and methyl propyl ketone yield ethyl- 
anhydroacetoneretenequinone, 0 28 H 24 0 2 , m. p. 186—187°, colourless 
needles. Retenequinone condenses with methyl hexyl ketone and 
with methyl hexenyl ketone to form corresponding substances , 
C 26 H 80 O 2 , m. p. 181—182°, and C 26 H 2 g0 2 , m. p. 213—214°, both 
colourless needles, and with mesityl oxide (only in the presence of 
alcoholic potassium hydroxide) to form isopropylideneanhydroacetone - 
retenequinone, CJ 24 H g4 0 2 , m. p. 219°. 

Retenequinone and benzyl methyl ketone in the presence of aqueous 
potassium hydroxide yield two substances, one, probably 

.C:CPh‘COMe 
1Q ^Q'.C-Bh'QOMs’ 

m. p. 200—202° (decomp.), faintly red crystals, the other, O 45 H 40 O 2 , 
m. p. 214—215°, deep red crystals ; the residue from the mother liquor, 
by boiling with glacial acetic acid, yields a substance, 0 29 H 26 0 8 , m. p. 
210—212°, colourless needles, which is phenylanhydroacetoneretene- 
quinone acetate, since it is also obtained by heating phenylacetone- 
retenequinone with glacial acetic acid. Phenylaeetonereteneqmnone , 

probably ^ OHPh COM* m p M0—192° (decomp.), 

yellow crystals, is obtained from retenequinone and benzyl methyl 
ketone in the presence of alcoholic potassiuin hydroxide. 

Retenequinone and ethyl acetonedicarboxylate in the presence of 


-<Wo5> 00 * m -^ 206 - 50 * 
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alcoholic potassium hydroxide condense to form a substance, C 2 »H 28 0 6 , 
m. p. 186—187° (decomp.), yellow needles or leaflets, which receives 

the constitution C 16 H 16 <^“— 

Retenequinone and ethyl benzoylacetate, by treatment with acetic 
anhydride and a little concentrated sulphuric acid at 46—50° yield a 
substance, C 40 BL.0 6 , m. p. 236°, faintly yellow needles, which is 

. .. „ „ .0:CBz-C0 2 Et 

probably 0 1S H 16 <J :CBz . C0 ^ t - 0 . s> 

Action of Zinc on a Mixture of Fenchone and Allyl 
Iodide. Michael Zajcev («7. Bus*. Phys. Chem. Soc., 1913, 45, 
1578—1580).—The action of zinc on a mixture of fenchone and 
allyl iodide in presence of ether yields aUylfmchyl , C 13 H 22 0, b. p. 
107—109°, DS 0*9747, DU 0 96144, D? 0*9597, [oJ D +12*44°, 
Wj, 1 *49143. Attempts to prepare the corresponding chloride, C^H^Cl, 
by saturating allylfenchyl with dry hydrogen chloride in the cold, yielded 
an impure product, b, p. 122—124° The investigation is being 
continued. T. H. P. 

Synthesis of 3-Bthylpulegol. Michael Zajcev (J. Russ. 
Phys . Chem . Soc., 1913, 45, 1571—1577).—The preparation of 
3-methylpnlegol by the action of magnesium and methyl bromide on 
pulegone was unsuccessfully attempted by Grignard (A., 1901, i, 679) 
and by Pupe and Emmerich (A,, 1908, i, 556), and this compound 
has only recently been prepared (compare Pupe, Schobel and Abegg, 
A., 1912, i, 573). The corresponding ethyl compound is, however, 
readily obtainable. 

3 - EthylpvZegol, QHMa<^» ‘ OE ^^ So:OMe.. has b. p. 

106—IIO 79 mm., DS 0-9379, d| 0-9239, D? 0-9223, [«$ +43-22°, 
and exhibits normal cryoscopic behaviour in benzene. When oxidised 
by means of permanganate, it yields (1) the irihydric alcohol, 

CHMe<^^(O|)> C (OH).CMe 2 -0H, 

which is a viscous, cinnamon-coloured liquid; (2) /3-methyladipic acid ; 
(3) formic acid, and other products. T. H. P. 

Ohemistry of Caoutchouc. VII. Theory of Vulcanisa¬ 
tion. V. David Spence and J. Young ( Kolloid . Zeitsch ., 1913, 13, 
265—271. Compare A., 1912, i, 706).—Further experiments have 
shown that there is no lower limiting temperature, as previously, 
suggested, below which vulcanisation does not take place. By extend¬ 
ing the period of observation it bas been found that vulcanisation 
occurs at 50°, and from experiments made at intervals of 5° between 
50° and 75°, the velocity of the vulcanisation process increases on the 
average in the ratio of 2*84:1 for a rise of temperature of 10°. The 
value of the temperature-coefficient lends support to the view that the 
vulcanisation process is a chemical change, 
i 0 1 Jtom comparative experiments on the speed of the vulcanisation 
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of caoutchouc, gutta-percha, and balata at 135°, it appears that the 
rate of the change is practically the same in all three cases. In each 
case, also, the vulcanisation reaches a limit when the quantity of 
sulphur, non-extractable with acetone, amounts to 32%. This pro¬ 
portion of sulphur corresponds with the formula (C 10 H 16 S 2 ) n , and it 
is supposed that this compound is formed from each of the three 
substances. 

The difference between caoutchouc, gutta-percha, and balata is con¬ 
sidered to have its origin in differences in the colloidal condition of the 
hydrocarbon, the close similarity in the behaviour on vulcanisation 
being entirely opposed to the view that the differences are chemical in 
nature. H. M. D. 

Formation of the Anthooyan Pigments of Plants. VI. 
Frederick Keeble, E. Fr^nkiand Armstrong, and W. Neilson 
Jones {Pros. Roy. Soo., 1913, 5, 87, 113—131. Compare A., 1912, 
ii, 673 ; this vol, i, 325, 803).—The pale yellow sip colour of the petals 
of the wallflower is a mixture of hydroxyflavone glucosides (compare 
A. G. Perhin, T., 1896, 1566; Perkin and Pilgrim, T., 1898, 267). 
The mixture is hydrolysed by heating with acids and more slowly 
by emulsin. The hydrolysed pigment if reduced and subsequently 
oxidised yields a red pigment. A red pigment is obtained from most 
flowers containing similar soluble yellow pigments, suggesting that red 
mutations should be of possible occurrence in such species. 

Oxidation by oxydase of the hydrolysed products of glucosides in 
presence of amino-acids yields pigments. Arbutin, for example, yields 
a red pigment probably produced by the interaction of quinhydrone 
with ammonia. It is suggested that many of the pigments and 
odorous substances formed during the ripening of fruits arise as results 
of reactions of this type. 

A competition for oxydase ensues when a mixture of phenols is 
treated with a plant oxydase. 

Quinol monomethyl ether gives no colour reaction with oxydase, but 
when a little beuzidine solution is added, a deep and persistent carmine 
colour is obtained. The benzidine acts catalytically, playing the part of 
an, organic peroxide, and bringing about the oxidation of a substance 
which resists the action of oxydase and hydrogen peroxide. It is 
suggested that the higher members of a flower colour series owe their 
origin to the presence of specific substances which, acting as 
receivers of oxygen, reduce the pigments characteristic of the lower 
members of the colour series, accept oxygen therefrom, and become 
oxidised to pigments of specific colour. E. F. A. 

Anthocyanins. I. Pigment of Cornflowers. Eiohard Winir 
stAtter and Arthur E. Everest ( Annalen , 1913, 4G1,189—232).— 
Since Morot in 1849, and Fr£my and Cloez in 1854, isolated in 
an impure state the blue pigment of the cornflower, very little work 
has been recorded, probably on account of the instability of the antho- 
cyanin. An important observation by Molisch {Bot. Zeih, 1905, 63, 
145), that in the flowers and red leaves of many plants the anfchocyanra 
occurs, not merely in solution in the ceil juice, but also in the crystal- 
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line or amorphous state, revived interest in the subject, and observa¬ 
tions, many of which are erroneous, have been recorded by Grafe, 
by Gian, by Griffiths (A., 1904, i, 179), and by Combes (A., 1911, 
ii, 1125). 

Anthocyanins are the blue, violet, and red pigments which are 
extracted from flowers, fruits, and many leaves by water or aqueous 
alcohol, and are insoluble in ether; they are roughly classified by 
their colour reactions in acid and in alkaline solution and with lead 
acetate. For the sake of completeness, it may be recalled that red and 
blue flowers also contain yellow pigments, anthoxanfchins, which are 
soluble in water or dilute alcohol, and are quite different from the 
chemically indifferent carotins. The blue pigment of the cornflower 
is unstable and very difficult to isolate, and has not yet been obtained 
crystalline. The various shades of colour in different parts of the 
flower are due to various derivatives of one substance. Thus the blue 
pigment is the potassium salt of an acid (cyanin), the violet pigment 
is the free acid, and the red pigments are oxonium salts of cyanin and 
plant-acids. In addition, a colourless substance can be isolated from 
the flowers, which is an isomeride of cyanin and is acid and forms 
colourless alkali salts. 

All anthocyanins are present in flowers as glucosides and not, as 
previously stated by Grafe, partly in combination with dextrose and 
partly not. They all exhibit a characteristic reaction, the antho- 
eyanidin reaction; an anthocyanin dissolved in N- or 2iT-sulphuric 
acid is quite unaffected by shaking with amyl alcohol, but after¬ 
hydrolysis on the water-bath, the coloured fission product (antho- 
cyanidin) is quantitatively extracted by the alcohol, forming a reddish- 
violet solution, which is changed to bluish-violet by washing, or 
more rapidly by sodium acetate. (In this connexion, Erdmann’s 
test for new, or comparatively new, red wine is discussed.) 

Tn order to isolate the colouring matter, dried cornflower meal, 
mixed with six parts of sand to facilitate filtration, is rapidly 
extracted with water or 20% alcohol, preferably in the presence of 
sodium nitrate or chloride to retard the change of the anthocyanin to 
the colourless modification. The deep blue solution is treated with 
alcohol and the potassium cyanin, after repeated fractional pre¬ 
cipitation with water and alcohol, is obtained mixed with at least 
twice the weight of carbohydrates, albumins, and pentosans. In its 
further purification, the blue pigment is treated with alcohol and 
hydrochloric acid, whereby the pentosans (one of which is probably 
xylan) are precipitated, and the pigment is converted in cyanin 
chloride, C 28 H 3S 0 l7 Cl } 3H 2 0, m. p. 203—204° (corr.) (anhydrous), daxk 
blue, rhombic leaflets with golden reflex. The chloride is extremely 
hygroscopic, and forms stable red solutions in acids; its aqueous 
solution rapidly becomes colourless, but recovers its red colour by the 
addition oi an acid. A solution of the chloride becomes violet in the 
presence of calcium carbonate, and changes from red through violet 
to cornflower blue by treatment with sodium carbonate. 

By hydrolysis with boiling 20% hydrochloric acid for three to 
'tJhM# and a half-minutes, cyanin chloride yields dextrose (2 mols.) 
and eyanidin chloride, C 16 H 18 0 7 C1, long, brownish-red, metallic needles, 
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which decomposes by slow heating, but has m. p. 220° (decomp.) 
when placed directly in a bath at this temperature. Like cyanin 
chloride, cyanidin chloride is converted by aqueous sodium carbonate, 
firstly, into a violet solution of the acid, cyanidin, and then into a 
blue solution of sodium cyanidin. Moreover, cyanidin chloride in 
dilute alcohol at 85° is slowly converted into an isomeride, colourless 
crystals, which is reconverted into red cyanidin salts by boiling dilute 
mineral acids j by prolonged keeping of its aqueous alcoholic or 
ethereal solution, the colourless isomeride changes to another sub¬ 
stance, colourless needles, from which the red cyanidin salts cannot be 
regenerated. 

Little can be stated at present with regard to the constitutions of 
cyanin and cyanidin. The fact, that the two substances form very 
stable salts with hydrochloric acid, indicates that cyanin and cyanidin 
are related to benzopyronium (Decker and Fellenberg, A., 1909, i, 116) 
rather than to the fiavones. 0. S. 

Hydrogenation of a Secondary Alcohol derived from Furfur- 
aldehyde in the Presence of Nickel. Koger Doubis ( Compt . rend., 
1913, 157, 722—724).—During the catalytic hydrogenation of certain 
secondary a-ethylenic alcohols, dehydration occurs, followed by hydro¬ 
genation of the ethylenic hydrocarbon produced. The author is extend¬ 
ing this study to heterocyclic alcohols derived from furfuraldehyde. 
Furfuraldehyde itself gives a-methylfuran, a-methyltetrahydrofuran, 
methyl propyl ketone, and pentan-/3-ol (compare Padoa and Ponti, A., 
1907, i, 146). Furylethylcarbinol on hydrogenation in the presence 
Of reduced nickel at 175° yields propyltetrahydrofuran, dipropyl 
ketone, ethyltetrakydrofurylcarbinol^ C^O-CHEt’OH, a colourless, 
syrupy liquid, b. p. 87—90°/l£> mm., DJ 1*0051, Df 0*9869, and 
a small quantity of a liquid, b. p. 110—120°/15 mm., which contains 
a glycol. 

Whilst furylethylcarbinol, unlike its propyl and esoamyl homologues, 
will nob yield an acetio ester, yet its tetrahydro-derivative readily 
yields an ester, a colourless liquid, b. p. 90—91°/12 mm., DJ 1*0334, 
Di* 1*0149. W. G. 

Action of Fermenting Yeast on Furfuraldehyde. Formation 
of Furyltrimethylene G-lycol. II. Gael J. Lintnjer and H. J. von 
Liebig (Zeitsch. physiol . Okem>, 1913, 88, 109—121. Compare A., 
1911, ii, 816).—Furfuraldehyde in presence of yeast which is actively 
fermenting sucrose is converted into furyUrimethylme glycol [ay-di- 
hydroxy-a’fitrylpropane], C^gO'CHfOHJ’CHg'CHg-OH. This crystal¬ 
lises in very tiny needles, m. p. 50*5°, [cl]d -10*5°; with concentrated 
sulphuric acid it gives a gentian-blue coloration. 

The diacetate forms a pale yellow oil with an aromatic odour, b. p. 
246—248°/720 mm.the dibenzoyl derivative is likewise a pale yellow 
oil. Both compounds have a normal molecular weight and give a 
blue coloration with sulphuric acid. 

The dir^nitrobenzoate forms an almost- colourless, crystalline 
powder, m. p. 150—151°. The diphmylurethane, which is a colour¬ 
less, light powder, has m. p. 195°. 
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It is assumed that the acetaldehyde formed as the first product of 
the fermentation of dextrose undergoes an aldol condensation with 
furfuraldehyde and that this aldol is immediately reduced to the 
glycol by the yeast. E. F. A. 


Thioflavones [2-Phenyl-1:4-benzothiopyrones]. Siegfried 
Ruhemann (Ber>, 1913, 46,3384—3395).—The sodium salts of the tbio- 
phenols, like the ordinary phenols (this vol., i, 891), can undergo conden¬ 
sation with ethyl phenylpropiolate with formation of the ethyl esters 
of the corresponding /3-arylthioIcinnamic acids. The free acids on heat¬ 
ing lose carbon dioxide with formation of arylthiolstyrenes, and by 
successive treatment with phosphorus pentachloride and aluminium 
chloride they are almost quantitatively converted into thioflavones 
(2-phenyl-l: 4-benzothiopyrones). The last-named substances are 
more resistant than the flavones towards alkali, but by prolonged 
boiling with concentrated potassium hydroxide solution two con¬ 
current decompositions are effected, one yielding (with thioflavone 
itself) benzoic acid and o-thiolacetophenone, and the other acetophenone 
and o-thiolbenzoic acid. 


CO*CH 

The corresponding 1:4-benzothiopyrone, C 6 H 4 <^g could not 


be produced in a similar manner on account of the impossibility of 
hydrolysing ethyl phenylthiofumarate (obtainable from the sodium 
compound of the thiophenol and ethyl chlorofumarate) without 
complete decomposition. 

Ethyl {3-o-tolylthiddnnamate, C 6 H 4 Me*S*CPh:CH*00 2 Et, a viscous, 
yellow oil, b. p. 230°/12 mm., which slowly crystallises, is obtain¬ 
able by the gradual addition of ethyl phenylpropiolate to a hot solution 
of sodium in excess of o-tolyi mercaptan diluted with toluene ; fi-o-tolyl- 
thiddnnamie add , produced by hydrolysis with alcoholic potassium 
hydroxide, forms colourless needles, m. p. 160—161° (decomp.), and on 
heating parses into o-tolyltkidstyrene, 0 6 H 4 Me*S*CPhICH g , a yellow 
oil, b. p, 183—184°/12 mm., with loss of carbon dioxide. When 
powdered aluminium chloride is gradually introduced into a mixture 
of phosphorus pentachloride and jS-o-tolylthiolcinnamic acid in benzene, 
intramolecular condensation to 2-phmyl-%~methyl-l : i-benzothiopyrone 

CO*CH 

(S-methijlthioJlavone^ C 6 H 3 Me<^g_[4p^> P&ls yellow needles, m. p. 

124—125°, is effected. 

p-Tolyl mercaptan, obtained by reduction of jo-toluenesulphonyl 
chloride, condenses in a similar manner to the ortho-isomeride, with 
, ethyl phenylpropiolate, producing the ethyl ester, yellowish prisms, 
m. p* 77—78°, b. p. 240—242°/12 mm., of fi-p-tolylthiolcinticmic acid, 
colourless needles, m, p.- 167° (decomp.). By successive treatment 
■. with phosphorus pentachloride and aluminium chloride the acid is 
converted into 2-phenyl-^-Tnethyl -1 : 4 -bemothiopyrone (§-methylthio- 
flawme), colourless needles, m. p. 153—154°. 

Thiol-j 9 -xylene, b. p, 211—212°, obtained from the corresponding 
sulphinic acid, which was prepared by the diazo-reaction, condensed 
} yith ethyl phenylpropiolate, giving the viscous, yellow ethyl ester, 
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b. p. 242°/12 mm., of £-p -xylylthiolcinnamic acid , colourless prisms, 
m. p. 186—187° (decomp.). Treatment with phosphoric and aluminium 
chlorides converts this into 2-phenyl-5 : 8-dimethyl-l : i-benzothiopyrone 

OOCH 

( 5:8 -dimethyUhio/lavone) t C 6 H 2 Me 2 <^g_colourless needles, m. p. 

133—134°. 

Thiol-wi-xylene, b. p. 212—214°, in a similar manner, condenses 
with ethyl phenylpropiolate, giving the ethyl ester, yellow prisms, 
m. p. 91—92°, b. p. 242—244°/12 mm., of jS-m-as ylyUhiolcinnamic add , 
yellow prisms, m. p. 184° (decomp.). This acid, when heated, loses 
carbon dioxide with formation of 3 : i-dimethylphenylihiofotyrene, a 
yellow oil, b. p. 197—198°/14 mm., and under the usual treatment 
with phosphoric and aluminium chlorides gives rise to 2 -phenyl- 
6 : 8-dimethyl-l : A-benzothiopyrom (6 : 8 - dimethylthioftavom) , yellow 
needles, m. p. 152—153°. 

o-Anisyl mercaptan, in the form of its sodium compound, reacts 
with ethyl phenylpropiolate in the general manner, giving the ethyl 
ester, colourless needles, m. p. 67—68°, b. p. 246—248°/12 mm., of 
p-o-miisylthiolcinnamic acid , colourless needles, m. p. 148° (decomp.). 
The acid is readily converted into 8-methoxy-2-phenyl- 1 :4 -benzotkio- 

COCH 

pyrone (8-methoxythioJlavone), 0 Me* 0 6 H 8 <^g_colourless needles, 

m. p. 129—130°. This compound, like the oxygen analogue (i be . cit) $ 
can be demethylated by bydriodic acid, producing 8-hydroxy-2-phenyl- 
1 : A-benzothiopyrone, yellow prisms, m. p. 292° (decomp.). 

The sodium compound of p-anisylmercaptan with ethyl phenyl¬ 
propiolate produces the ethyl ester, b. p. 255—256°/14 mm., of £-p- 
cmi8ylthiold7mamic acid , colourless' prisms, m p. 217—218° (decomp.). 
This was transformed in the usual manner into G-methoxy-2-phenyl- 
1 : 4 'benzothiopyrone (6 -methoxythioflavom), colourless needles, m. p. 
155—156°. 

The behaviour of the benzofchiopyrone compounds with alkali, 
towards which they are very stable, was especially investigated with 
2 -phenyl-l : 4-benzofchiopyrone (that is, thioflavone itself). It is 
completely changed by boiling with concentrated alcoholic sodium 
hydroxide for five to six hours; acetophenone, o-fchiolacetophenone, as 
an oil oxidisable to dithiodiacetopbenone (C 6 R 4 Ae) a, needles, m. p. 
167—168° (compare Farbwerke Meisfcer, Lucius, & Briining, A., 
1908, i, 987), benzoic acid, o-thiolbenzoic acid, and dithiodisalicylic 
acid could be recognised among the reaction products. D. F. T. 

Aconitine Alkaloids. Pyraconitine, Heinrich Schulze and 
A. Liebner (Arch* Pharm 1913, 251, 453 — 467. Compare Schulze 
and Bierling, this vol., i, 287).—Pyraconitine, C 82 H 48 {or 41 ) 0 9 N (Dun- 
sfcan and Carr give O 81 H 41 O 10 N; T., 1894, 65,176), prepared by beating 
aconitine at 192°, has m. p. 171°, [a]§ - 112 * 2 °, in 95% alcohol 
(c-8-6918), and crystallises from ether in colourless needles containing 
l|Et 2 0, and from alcohol in crystals containing 2 |EfcOH. Dunstan 
and Bead’s pyrojapaconitin (T., 1900, 77, 60), obtained by heating 
japaconitine at 192°, is identical with pyraconitine. The following 
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salts, prepared in all cases from both pyraconitine and “pyrojajj- 
aconitine,” are described: hydrochloride, m. p. 167° (decomp.); auri- 
chloride, m. p. 157—158° (decomp.) ; hydrobromide, m. p. 240—242° 
(decomp.) (hydrated) or 243—244° (decomp.) (anhydrous), [o]i> 0 — 105'87° 
in water (c = 4*5339); hydriodide, m. p. 157—158° (decomp.) (hydrated), 
and perchlorate, m. p. about 190°. The preceding constants differ 
from those recorded by Dunstan and Carr (Zoo. cit.), 0. S. 


isoapoC afteine. Heinrich Biltz [with Paul Krebs and Karl 
Strufe] (Ber., 1913, 46, 3407—3410).—The substance woqpocaffeine, 
which is obtained together with opocaffeine in the oxidation of caffeine 
and 1:3 :7-trimethyluric acid (Biltz and Krebs, A., 1910, i, 523), i$ 
3 :7-dimethylcaffolide; this has been demonstrated by a course of 
degradation detailed in this paper. The formation of isoqpocaffeine 
from caffeine or trimethyluric acid must evidently be a fairly complex 
process which is partly synthetic; it is suggested that in addition to 
the direct oxidation to opocaffeine, some dimethylalloxan and methyl- 
carbamide are produced, the latter substances then condensing to 
ieoqpocaffeine and opocaffeine. In support of this view it is mentioned 
that only when the oxidation is so moderated as to proceed slowly is 
any isoopocaffeine formed. 

When an aqueous solution of isoopocaffeine is evaporated to a syrup, 

iso cqffuric acid, ?^^^]>C(OH) # CO*NHMe, is obtained, which 

gradually crystallises in prisms, m. p. 191° (decomp.). 

When heated on a water-bath with hydriodic acid (D 1*96), isoapo - 
caffeine undergoes reduction to S-meihylkydantoin-S-carboxymetkyl- 

amide i ^^^^]>OH‘CO*KHMe, prisms, m. p. 240°. This substance 

is hydrolysed by barium hydroxide solution with formation of methyl- 

NMe*CO 

amine and S-methylhydantoin-b-carboxylic acid, 

tablets, m. p. 130° (decamp.); the latter, on gradually heating to 
190°, eliminates carbon dioxide with production of 3-methylhydantoin, 

[Me-CO. .0—CO 
D. F. T. 


tsoopoCaffeine consequently has the structure 


Some New Salts of Quinine, Euquinine, Aristoquinine, 
Saloquinine, and Quinaphenine. Drgio Angeloni {Boll, chim. 
farm., 1913, 52, 675—685).—A basic salicylate of quinapkmine, 
C fl0 H 23 O 2 N 2 # CO*NH*O B H^*OEt,OH*C lS H 4 *CO 2 H, has m. p. 125—126°, 
and is obtained by adding an ethereal solution of the acid to an 
ethereal solution of an equimolecular quantity of the base. When 
2 mols. of adid are taken and the base is poured into the acid, a salt, 
m. p. 112°, is obtained, which is, however, a mixture of the normal 
and bade salts. 
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When an ethereal solution of euquinine (1 mol.) is'added to an 
ethereal solution of novaspirin (| mol.), the normal salt, m. p. 95°, is 
obtained. By working in alcoholic solution, the basic salt may be 
prepared; it has m. p. 178°. 

• Novaspirin and aristoquinine yield the normal salt, m. p. 89—90°, 
in which the aristoquinine behaves as a tetracidic base. Nov&spirin 
and saloquinine in ethereal solution yield the normal salt, m. p. 
116°. Novaspirin and quinaphenine also yield the normal salt, m. p. 
118—120°. 

Diaspirin and quinine in ethereal solution yield the basic salt, 
which crystallises in needles, m. p, 125°. By taking an excess of 
acid, the normal salt may also be prepared. Diaspirin and quina¬ 
phenine in ethereal solution yield the normal salt, m. p. 116°. 

Diplosal and quinine in ethereal solution yield the basic salt, m. p. 
105°, which crystallises in needles. Diplosal and quinaphenine in 
ethereal solution also form the basic salt, m. p. 86°. 

The compositions of the salts obtained were established by nitrogen 
estimations. Information is also given as to the solubilities of the 
bases and acids employed in ether. B. V. S. 

The Apparent Colloidal Charaoter and the Molecular 
Weight of Colchicine. Simon Zeisel and K. von Stockebt 
( Monatsh 1913, 34, 1327—1338).—In aqueous solution, colchicine 
has many of the physical and physiological properties of a colloid. 
Diffusion experiments with a 20% solution show, however, that it is a 
crystalloid. The amyloid of the diffusion thimble has a great 
adsorptive power for the alkaloid, and until this is satisfied, the 
diffusion does not reach a normal value. Oryoscopic and ebullioscopic 
determinations of the molecular weight of colchicine, colchiceine, and 
trimethylcolchicinic acid in various solvents have also been made. In 
acetic acid or boiling ethylene dibromide, the results for colchicine 
agreed with the formula C^H^OqN. In cold ethylene dibromide and 
especially in water, which is most unusual, bi- or even ter-molecular 
values were obtained. Colchiceine gave high values in freezing 
ethylene dibromide, and trimethylcolchicinic acid in boiling acetic acid. 

J. C. W. 

Bromine Derivatives of Colchicine. Simon Zeisel and K< von 
Stockebt (. Monatsh 1913, 34, 1339—1347).—When an excess of 
hydrobromic acid is added to a dilute solution of colchicine, sulphur- 
yellow dibromocolchicine, C^HggOgNBrg, is precipitated, m. p. 146—150° 
(open tube), 125° (sealed capillary). One molecular proportion of the 
acid precipitates the monobromide, which crystallises in various forms 
from methyl alcohol, but with constant properties, 
CgjHgANB^MeOH, 

m. p. 151’6° (corr., open tube), 133—135° (sealed tube). It is some¬ 
what soluble in water, and the addition of excess of hydrobromic acid 
to the aqueous mother liquors causes the precipitation of the above 
dibromide. In methyl alcohol solution, colchicine gives with excess of 
bromine in the cold, a tribromide, C 18 H 10 (OMe) 4 O 2 NBr 8 , m. p. 131° 
(open), 118—122° (sealed). The behaviour of these derivatives 
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towards alkali hydroxides, in open vessels or in sealed tubes, shows that 
two bromine atoms are firmly combined, whilst the third is fairly 
labile. Tribromocolchiceine, C 21 H S0 O 0 NBr 8 ,H 2 O, and tribromotrirnethyl* 
colchicinic aotd, C 10 H 18 O 5 NBr 8 , were also prepared. J. C. W. 


Synthesis of Hygrine. I. Kurt Hess ( Ber ., 1913, 46, 
3113—3125).—Hygrine should have either the constitution I or IT. 
OH 2 -NMe. CH 2 ^Me 

W CH 2<srncr .rnr.nnm \ lL > °*^CH 2 -CH-aH 2 -COMe' 


-CH 2 -CH*OOEt 


Willstatter (A., 1900, i, 405) suggested that the second formula 
was probable, assuming, therefore, that hygrine and tropinone are 
somewhat similarly constituted, but the fact that the oxidation 
product, hygric acid (Liebermann and Oybulski, A., 1895, i, 310; 
Willstatter, loc . cit. s and A., 1903, i, 362), is not an acetic acid 
derivative akin to tropic acid supports formula I. The author has 
attempted to synthesise the above isomerides, and has so far succeeded 
in preparing the corresponding hydroxy-compounds : 

(in)OH,<J^“f OHEt . OH (iv)oa,<^;;^ OHi . OHMe .o H 

The former compound was obtained by treating magnesium pyrryl 
bromide with propionyl chloride, reducing the 2-propionylpyrrole so 
obtained by sodium and alcohol, and methylating the product. The 
other compound was prepared by the addition of propylene oxide to 
magnesium pyrryl bromide, reduction of the isopropyl alcohol 
derivative by means of hydrogen in presence of spongy platinum, and 
methylation of the pyrrolidy3-2-isopropyl alcohol. 

a-2-Pyrrylpropan-ft-ol, C 4 H 4 N*GH 2 # CHMe*OH, is a colourless, 
odourless, viscous oil, b. p. 94--96 o /0’25 mm., which changes into a 
thick, red syrup in the air, and is soluble in water. Ho picrate nor 
oxidation product could be isolated, but it yielded 2-propylpyrrole 
(Hennstedt and Zimmermann, A., 1893, i, 226) on reduction with red 
phosphorus and hydriodic acid. It was accompanied by an isomeride, 
CH*NK 

probably, M b. p. 99-107-/ 

0*25 mm. 


For the methylation, it was found necessary to prepare the 
potassium compound and then to add methyl iodide, a-1 -Methyl- 
pyrryl propan- C s H ls ON, is a pleasant smelling oil, b. p. 
116—117°/18 mm. The reduction of pyrrylpropan-^-ol with 
hydrogen in presence of platinum was successful when the necessity 
of excluding all traces of oxygen was realised. For this purpose an 
apparatus is described which consists essentially of a cylinder and 
bulb connected by a tap, the cylinder being also fitted with an inlet 
tube and a ground-on cap. The suspension of platinum in glacial 
acetic acid was saturated with hydrogen in the bulb, the solution of 
tiie alcohol was then washed with hydrogen in the cylinder, and 
finally the two liquids were shaken together "under a slightly increased 
l^eesure. The platinum was not added all at once, but fresh portions 
were oceasionaUy safcurated with hydrogen in the cylinder and then 
allowed to flow into the bulb. The process required a few days. In 
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this way the formation of pyrrole dyes by catalytic oxidation was 
entirely prevented, and only a small quantity of platinum was 
required. A quantitative reduction of pyrrole itself, without the 
occurrence of a coloured solution, was also effected (compare 
Willstatter and Hatt, A., 1912, i, 545). oA-Pyrrolidylpt'opan-fi-ol, 
C 4 HJN'*OH 2 *CHMe*OH, isaviscous oil,b. p.115—120°/15 mm.,with the 
usual properties of a base and an unsaturated compound. On 
methylation with methyl iodide and potassium hydroxide, a moderate 
yield of a'l-nuthylpyrrolidylpropan-fi-ol (IY) was obtained as an 
oil, b. p. 98—103°/16 mm. 

2-Pyrrylpropane-/3y-diol (future communication) was also reduced 
as above, yielding a-2 -pyrrolidylpropane-fiy-diol 

0 4 H s N-CH 2 -0H(0H)-0H 2 *0H, 

b. p. 145—150°/18 mm., which formed a very hygroscopic potassium 
salt. 

The reduction of the isomeric alcohols was first studied in the case 
of 2-acetylpyrrole. Sodium was added to the boiling alcoholic 
solution of the substance . and a-2 -pyrrolidylethan-a-ol ( pyrrolidyl-2 - 
methylcarbinol ), C 4 H 8 N*CHMe*OH, was extracted from the product 
as a colourless oil, b. p. 187—192°/759 mm. It smells like acetamide 
and absorbs moisture and carbon dioxide with avidity, a-2 -Pyrrol- 
idylpropan-a-ol (pyrrolidyl- 2 - ethylcarbinol), ^HgN'CHEt'OH, 
was prepared in this way from 2-propionyl pyrrole. It is a well- 
defined, crystalline base, m. p. 50°, b. p. 95—98°/17 mm,, 195—200°/ 
756 , mm., with a narcotic odour, is hygroscopic, and gives the 
Liebermann reaction, a-1 -Methylpyrrolidylpropan-a-ol ( l-methylpyrrol- 
idyl-2-etkylcarbinol) (III.) is also a very hygroscopic base, m. p. 45°, 
b. p. 92—95°/17 mm., 190—195°/757 mm. J. C. W. 

Origin of the Cyclic Bases of Coal-tar, Louis 0. Maillard 
( [Compt . rend., 1913, 157, 850—852).—The humic substances obtained 
by the condensation of sugars with different amino-acids (compare A., 
1912, i, 169) readily yield cyclic bases when heated. The author 
applies this to the formation of coal from the constituents of cellulose 
and proteins and to its distillation, yielding coal-tar containing pyridine 
and other cyclic bases. W. (I. 

Allylpyrrolee. Kurt Hess (Per., 1913,46, 3125—3129).—When 
magnesium pyrryl bromide is treated with allyl bromide, a mixture of 
approximately equal quantities of 2-allyl- and 2 :5-diallyl-pyrroles is 
obtained. The formation of the latter compound is explained by 
assuming that some magnesium pyrryl bromide reacts with 2-allyl- 
pyrrole, forming pyrrole and 5-magnesium-2-allylpyrryl bromide, which 
then unites with more allyl bromide. This view is supported by the 
fact that carbon dioxide converts the reaction product of 2-allylpyrrole 
and magnesium pyrryl bromide into 2-allylpyrryl-5-carboxylic acid, 
acid, from which it follows that allylpyrrole is more acidic than 
pyrrole. 

The reaction between allyl bromide and magnesium pyrryl bromide 
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was vigorous but was not moderated by cooling. After steam distil¬ 
lation and extraction with ether, 2 -allylpyrrole, 

ch ^oh-nh 

^ch:c-ch 2 -ch:ch 2 ’ 

was obtained as a colourless, mobile liquid, b. p. 82—83°/24 mm„ 
DJ 4 0*9376. It has an unpleasant odour, rapidly becomes yellow in the 
air, finally forming a red, amorphous mass, and is extremely sensitive 
towards reagents. 2 :5-Diallylpyrrole, 0 4 H 8 N(OH 2 *CH;CH 2 ) 2> is a 
similar liquid, b. p. 110—115°/17 mm., Df 4 0*9321. The addition of 
allylpyrrole to magnesium pyrryl bromide caused a change in colour 
from grey to dark green. After treatment with dry carbon dioxide, 

“ 0(00 ELVIS’S 

%-allylpyrrylcarboxylic acid, CH <ng; — . ch 2 -OH:OH 2 ’ WaS ob ‘ 

tained in indefinite crystals, m. p. 117—118°. It is unstable, and 
partly decomposes into violet-pink dyes even when boiled with light 
petroleum. J. 0, W. 

Equilibrium in the System Cobalt Chloride and Pyridine. 
J. Newton Pearce and T. E. Moore (. Amer . Chem . 1913, 50, 

218—231).—In order to investigate the formation of compounds 
of cobalt chloride with pyridine of crystallisation, a study has been 
made of this system by the solubility method at temperatures between 
—50*3° and 100°. The results show the existence of three distinct cry¬ 
stalline compounds, CoCl 2 ,2C 5 H 5 N; Co01 2 ,4C 5 H fi N, and CoC 1 2 ,6C 6 H 5 N. 
The first two of these have been isolated previously by Reitzensfcein 
(A., 1895, i, 121). The compound 0 oC 1 2 ,20 6 H 5 N has m, p. 195—200°, 
but the m. p.'s of the other two compounds cannot be ascertained, 
as they rapidly lose pyridine when heated under the ordinary pressure. 

The compound CoCi 2 »6C 5 H 5 N exists as the solid phase between 
-50*3° and 15°, CoCl s ,4C 5 H 6 N between 15° and 70°, CoC 1 2 ,20 6 H*N 
between 70° and 90°, whilst between 90° and the b. p. of the saturated 
solution CoCl 2 is the stable, solid phase. 

The usual methods of estimating cobalt are not satisfactory in 
presence of pyridine, and the following method was therefore devised. 
The weighed sample of solution was heated at 120° until all the 
pyridine had been removed. It was then dissolved in 50% alcohol, and 
an excess of oxalic acid was added to the solution. The precipitated 
cobalt oxalate was washed with 50% alcohol, dried at 100°, and 
dissolved in sulphuric acid (1:3), The solution was diluted to 300 c.c., 
heated nearly to boiling, and titrated with potassium permanganate. 
This method was found to be very accurate. E. Gr. 

Cyclic Imines. VIII. Ring Opening in Substituted Indoles 
and Quinolines. Julius von Braun, Alfred Grabowski, and 
Margarets Rawicz ( Ber 1913, 46, 3169—3182).—A number of 
cyclic imines (substituted quinoline and indole derivatives) have been 
converted into compounds of the phenylpropane series primarily to 
detbrniine with what yield the chlorinated amides could be obtained 
tm treating the iVHbenzoyl compounds of the imines with phosphorus 
pentachioride, and to study the hydrolysis of these amideB to the 
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chlorinated bases. It appears that the substituted anilides are formed 
even more readily than the unsubstituted compounds previously 
described, and they are readily purified from unchanged inline. They 
are hydrolysed with difficulty as the temperatures necessary to 
ensure hydrolysis and at which decomposition begins lie very near 
together. 

OHa'CH * 

6- Chlorotetrahydroquinoline , C 6 H 8 Cl<^^^_^g 2 , obtained by re¬ 
duction of 6-chloroquinoline and isolated by means of the benzoyl 
compound, has b. p. 160°/11 mm., m. p. 43°. The hydrochloride cry¬ 
stallises in lustrous needles, m. p. 190°; the platinichloride is yellow, 
m. p. 185°. The benzoyl derivative has m. p. 84°. The picrate , m. p. 
151°, and the mtfroso-compound, m. p. 65°, are also described. 

On heating the benzoyl derivative with phosphorus pentachloride at 
140°, benzo-p-y-dichloro-o-propylanilide, 

CH^Oi-CHo-OHa-OeHgCI-NH-COPh, 
is obtained in a mass of snow-white crystals, m. p. 108°. On prolonged 
heating with concentrated hydrochloric acid at 125°, p-y -dichloro- 
o-propylaniline hydrochloride is obtained, m. p. 170°. The free base, 
C 8 H 6 0i-C 6 H 8 Cl-NH s , is & slightly coloured, almost odourless oil. The 
yellow platinichloride, has m. p. 181—182°, and the picrate has m. p. 143°. 

On diazotisation and treatment with cuprous chloride, 2 :5-y -trir 
chloropropylbmzene , 0 ft H s C] 2 # C 3 H 6 01, is obtained as a colourless oil of 
agreeable odour, b. p. 152°/16 mm. 

CH .OH 

, 7-Nitrotetrahydroquinoline, N 0 2 • 0 6 H S <^. ^ prepared by nitrat¬ 

ing tetrahydroquinoline in concentrated sulphuric acid, forms a 
yellowish-red, crystalline mass, m. p. 90°. The hydrochloride separates 
in colourless needles, m. p. 203°; the colourless benzoyl derivative has 
m. p. 141 6 , whereas the mJrowMsompound has m. p. 118—120°. 

On opening the ring with phosphorus pentachloride, benzo-y-chloro- 
5-nitro-2-propylanilide, 0 8 H 6 0i*0 6 H 8 (N0 2 )*NELBz, is obtained in well 
formed, colourless needles, which are converted on hydrolysis at 120° 
into y-c/iZoro-5 nitro-2-propylaniline, a red compound, m. p. 76°. The 
hydrochloride has m. p. 217°, the platinichloride forming a yellow, 
crystalline precipitate. 

Heating with dimethylamine converts the benzoaitroanilide into 
bmzw-dimethylammo-S-nitro-Z-propylanilide, 

NMe 2 -C 8 H 6 *G 6 H 8 (N0 2 )-NHBz, 

crystallising in well formed, colourless needles, m. p. 157°. The hydro - 
chloride and piw'ate are oily. 

y-Bimethylamino-5-nitro- 2 -propylaniline, obtained on hydrolysis, 
separates in yellow crystals, m. p. 65—66°. The dihydrochloride has 
m. p. 191°, and the dipici'ate , m. p. 146°. 

6- Chloro-1 - nitrotetrahydroquinoline forms red crystals, m. p. 84°. 
The hydrochloride , m. p. 184°, becomes red in presence of moisture. 
The yellow mfroso-deriv&tive has m. p. 124°, and the benzoyl derivative 
has m. p. 126°. 

Dichlorobenzo-i-y-dichloro-S -mtfro-2 -propylanUide is colourless, m. p. 
173—174°. Hydrolysed at 120—125° it forms 4-y-dic/tZoro-5-ni<ro-2- 

VOL. CIV. i. 4 % 
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p'opylaniline : this is yellow, m. p. 90°, and forms a colourless hydro¬ 
chloride, m. p. 150—151°, which becomes bright yellow when wet. 

7-Benzoylaminoktrahydrogumoline , m. p. 189°, forms a platini- 
cMoride, m. p. 280—282°. 

't-AminoUtrahydroquinoline, obtained either on hydrolysis of the 
above or by reducing the corresponding nitro-compound, forms a 
colourless oil, b. p. 195°/15 mm., m, p. 60°. The hydrochlw'ide, 
m. p. 240°, and the dibenzoyl derivative, m. p. 233°, are described. 
The 2: 3-dibenzoylamino-y-cfiloropropylbenzene, 

C 8 H 6 Cl-0 8 H 8 (NHBz) 2 , 

obtained from this has m. p. 198—200°, forming a colourless powder. 

OH ~"OH 

The acetyl derivative, NHAc*C 6 H s <^^^ 2 , of 7-aminokairo- 

line, m. p. 114°, when treated with cyanogen bromide forms \-cyano~7- 
aoelylaminotetrahydroguinoline, m. p. 152°, which is hydrolysed to 
7 •ammotetroJiydroquinoline l m. p. 60°. 

6-Nilrodihydroscatole, N0 2 *C 6 from dihydroscatole, 

has m. p. 75°; the hydrochloride has m. p. 192°, the yellow nilroso- 
compound has m. p. 100°, and the benzoyl derivative, which crystallises 
in lustrous platelets, has m. p. 148 9 . Benzo-fy-nitro-2-P-chloroisopropyl - 
anilide, NHBz-C 6 l4(N0 2 )'CHMe'CH 2 Cl, crystallises in colourless, 
matted needles, m. p. 110° Hydrolysis at 125° converts it into 
nitrodihydroscatole hydrochloride^ m. p. 192°. 

^Fitrodihydrormthylindole, N0 2 *0 e H 8 <[^^]>CHMe, has m. p. 50°, 

and forms a benzoyl compound, m. p. 137°, a hydrochloride, m. p. 200° 
after sintering previously, and a nitroso-compound, m. p. 103—104°. 
Benzo-b-nitro-S-jB-chloropropylanilide, 

PhCO-NH-C 0 H 8 {NO 2 )-CH 2 -CHMeCl, 
is colourless, m. p. 150°, and is converted on hydrolysis into 5 -nitro- 
2-j3-€hloropropylaniline, a yellowish-red, crystalline mass, m. p, 84°. 
Treatment with dimethylamine converts it into 2~f3-benzo-5-niiro- 
2’dimethylaminopropylanilide, !N 0 2 * C 6 H 8 ( N HBz) •OH^OHMe'N Meg, 

crystallising in colourless needle?, m. p. 122°. The analogous 
piperidino-com pound, ^Og’CgH^NHBz^OHg’CHMe'NCgH^ has 

m. p. 117°. E. F, A. 

Action of Phosphoric Oxide on Benzylideneacetoneoxime. 
H. Bubstin (MonatsL, 1913, 34, 1443—1448).—Qoldschmidt (A., 
1895, i, 392) by warming benzylideneacetoneoxime with phosphoric 
oxide could* only isolate z'scquinoline, whereas 2-methylquinoline or 
1 -methylisoq uinoline would represent a normal course for the con¬ 
densation. The author has obtained a similar product, b. p. 240—250°, 
which gave a platinichloride, and corresponded with a mixture of the 
homologous quinolines. By the formation of quinophthalone (Jacobsen 
- and Beimer, A., 1883, i, 812) and quinoline-2-carboxylie acid (Koenigs, 
A*, 1899, i, 390), the presence of 2-methylquinoline was proved, whilst 
the formation of iaoquinoline-red (Vongerichten and Homann, this vol., 

; V 99) indicated the presence of a mixture of 2-methylquinone and 
iaeqdiiioHne. J. O. W. 
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Condensation of Phenylwooxazolone with Ethyl Mesoxalate. 
Andr£ Meyer ( Bull Soc.chim 1913, [iv], 13, 903—909).—By the 
condensation of these two products it was expected that coloured 

substances of the general formula ^ • 0(COR) • C0 2 B/ would 

be produced, but instead it was found that two molecules of phenyl- 
isooxazolone took part in the reaction with the formation of 

compounds of the type ^^>CH-0(C0 8 R) 2 -Cfl<^^^, or their 

enolic forms. 

Ethyl mesoxalate b isphenylisooxazolone [Bis-S-phenyliaooxazolom-i- 
malonate ], m. p. 187° (decomp.), forms large octahedra by slow 
evaporation of its solutions or small, prismatic crystals from acetic 
acid or boiling alcohol ; it is soluble in alkalis and can be titrated, 

1 mol. requiring 2 mols. of alkali to produce neutrality in presence of 
phenolphthalein. The sodium salt is crystalline and hygroscopic; 
those of the heavy metals are colourless and amorphous; ferric 
chloride gives a violet precipitate. 

The sodium salt with ethyl iodide furnishes the diethyl ether , 
m. p. 200—201°, crystallising in silky, slender needles. The diacetyl 
derivative, m. p. 165—166°, forms small, prismatic crystals, and the 
dibenzoyl derivative, m. p. 194°, colourless leaflets or stellate groups 
of prismatic needles. Cryoscopic determinations of the molecular 
weight of the latter gave abnormal results. With benzenediazonium 
chloride, ethyl bis-3-phenyKsooxazolone4-malonate gave benzeneazo- 
phenylisooxazolone. T. A. H. 

The Constitution of DinitrothiocHphenylamine [Dinitro- 
phenthiazine], Friedrich Kehbmann and Feed, Hinge®, (5e?\, 
1913, 46, 3014—3020, Compare Mohlau, Beyscblag, and Kohres, A., 
1912, i, 212).—The authors believe that the dinitrophenthiazine 
obtained by Mohlau and his collaborators (loc. cit.) by the condensation 
of picryl chloride with o-benzoylaminophenyl mercaptan and subsequent 
treatment with sodium hydroxide solution is actually identical with 
and not an isomeride of the 3 :5-dinitrophenthiazine described by 
Kehrmann and Sehild (A., 1900, i, 61). In spite of the presence of the 
benzoyl radicle, the picryl chloride must therefore have made the 
amino-group and not the mercaptan group its main point of attack. 
In the action of picryl chloride on free aminophenyl mercaptan as well 
as on its benzoyl derivative, however, by-products are obtained which 
probably represent the isomerides of the main products and have the 
picryl radicle attached at the sulphur atom. 

The compound, golden-yellow prisms, m. p. 169°, which is the main 
product of the interaction of picryl chloride and o-benzoylaminophenyl 
mercaptan, is therefore considered to have the structure 
SH*C G H 4 -NBz-C d H s (N0 2 ) s , 

that is, benzo -2 :4 ; S-trinitro-Z'-thioldiphenylamide, whilst the substance, 
orange-yellow, leafy crystals, m. p. 142°, which results in smaller 
quantity, is probably the true trinitrophenyl o-benzoylaminophenyl 
sulphide. If the former substance, m, p. 169°, dissolved in alcohol is 

4 z 2 
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treated with dilute sodium, hydroside solution and left at the ordinary 
temperature, there slowly separates 3: ft^imtro'Q’benzoylpJimthiazine, 

O a H 4 <^!>C 6 H 3 (N0 2 ) 2 , straw-yellow leaflets, m. p. 209°, which on 

hydrolysis by alcoholic sodium hydroxide undergoes conversion into 
3:5-dinitrophenthiazine, m. p. 138—190°, identical with the product of 
ELehrmann and Steinberg (A., 1911, i, 1034); the m. p. 218°, observed 
by Mohlau and his collaborators, must be due either to the occurrence 
of dimorphism or to the presence of impurities. 

The substance described by Mohlau as 2 :4-diaminophenazbhionium 
ferrichloride (loo. cit.) is in reality the ferrichloride of 3 :5-diamino- 
phenazthionium, the experimental conditions deciding whether the 
ferrichloride or merely the chloride (Kehrmann and Schild, loo. cit.) 
shall separate. 

When a suspension of 3 :5-dinitrophenthiazine in cold acetic acid is 
gradually treated with powdered sodium 
nitrite (compare this vol., i, 1231), the sub¬ 
stance passes into solution and there separ¬ 
ates 3*: 5 :9 -trinitropkenthiazine (annexed 

formula), brownish-red, lustrous prisms, m. p. 
214°. This substance by reduction in alcoholic 
solution by stannous chloride and hydrochloric 
acid, followed by oxidation of the separated, colourless zincochloride 
with ferric chloride, passes into 3:5: 9-trinitrophenazthionium chloride, 
long needles with a metallic green lustre ; nitrate, sparingly soluble ; 
platimchloride , violet-black, crystalline powder. 

The identity of the dinitrophenthiazine resulting from the methods 
of the two above-mentioned groups of investigators was further con¬ 
firmed by energetic nitration, when 3:5:7 :9- 
tetranitrod ipheny laminesulphoxide (annexed 
formula) was obtained in each case as well as 
in the nitration of 3:9-dinitro- and of 
3:5:9-trinitro-phenthiazine, 

A closer examination of the reaction pro¬ 
duct from o-aminophenyl mercaptan and 
pi cry 1 chloride reveals the presence of a small quantity of a substance , 
straw-yellow tablets, in addition to the 2:4; 6-brinibro-2'-thioldiphenyl- 
amine which was described earlier. It is believed that the former is 
possibly trinitrophenyl aminophenyl sulphide. D. F. T, 


NO, 



NO a NH N0 2 



Preparation of iT-Alkyl-^-plienylenediaminesiilphonic Acids 
Chemische Fabeikbn vobm, Weileb-ter Meer (D.R.-P. 264927).— 
^Alkyl-p-phenyienediaminesuiphooic acids are obtained by the action 
of neutral alkali sulphites on ^-nitroso-compounds of secondary or 
tertiary amines of general formula NO*R*NR 1 R 2 , where R is phenyl 
or a homologue of the same, R x hydrogen, alkyl or alkylaryl, and R 2 
alkyl or alkylaryl. 

, pFhmyl&u-iS-diinelJiyldiamvtesulphonic add, C 8 H 12 0 8 N 2 S (in which 
the sulphonic group is probably ortho- to the primary amino-group), 
is obtained when an aqueous solution of p-nitrosodimethylaniline 
(10 parts) is slowly treated at the ordinary temperature with a solution 
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of sodium sulphite (30 parts)* and when the nitroso-compound has 
completely dissolved the mixture boiled with concentrated hydrochloric 
aei'd (90 parts ); the acid is extremely soluble in water, but can be 
purified and finally isolated by means of its crystalline benzyli/iene 
derivative. 

p-Pkenylene-bs-diethyldiamiriesidphonic add (prepared from nitroso- 
diethylaniline) is more readily isolated in crystalline form, whilst 
p-phenylene-bs-benzylethyldiaminesulphonic add furnishes a sparingly 
soluble sodium salt. 

o-Totylme-%etkyldiaminemlphonic add is obtained in a similar 
manner from p-nitrosoethyl-o-toluidine, and is isolated through its 
bmzylidene derivative. F. M. G. M. 

Leuco-bases and Colouring Matters Derived from Diphenyl- 
ethylene. VI. The First Stage in the Oxidation of the 
cycfoHexylidene Leuco-base, C 6 fi 10 :C[C 6 H 4 *NMe 2 ] 2 . Tetrabydro- 
malaohite-green. Paul Lemoult (Compt rend., 1913, 157, 
597 — 599 , Compare A., 1912, i, 791).—Tetramethyldiaminodiphenyl- 
cycfohexylidenemethane (formula I), when acted on by lead peroxide, 
gives a bluish-coloured substance, which spontaneously decomposes in 
aqueous solution, giving the compound (formula III) having two 
atoms of hydrogen less than the initial leuco-base (compare loc . ett ): 

(L) CH s <g^*:3>C:C(C 6 H 4 -NMe s ) s 

(II) 0 6 B 6 -C(OH)(C 6 H 4 -NMe 2 ), a (HI.) C 6 H 8 :C(C 6 H 4 -NMe 2 ) s . 

The author has now succeeded in isolating the unstable substance 
(formula II) by precipitating it from acid solution with ammonia, 
drying it in a vacuum over sulphuric acid, followed by crystallisation 
from benzene. Heated slowly, it has m. p. 130—135°, heated rapidly, 
m. p. 160°, whilst the instantaneous m. p. is 145°. If the liquid is 
allowed to cool and re-melted it has m. p. 165°, which is in accord 
with elimination of water, giving substance III, m. p. 169° (loc. dt). 
This transformation is also brought about by simple crystallisation 
from hot alcohol. 

The oxygenated compound on solution in cold alcohol to which one 
drop of acetic acid has been added, gives a persistent, deep blue 
solution, thus differing from substances I and II, and in slightly acid 
solution it dyes cotton, mordanted with tannin, a tint comparable to 
that given by malachite-green, but appreciably bluer. The absorption 
spectra of these two compounds, however, show marked differences^ 

Leuco-bases sax d Colouring Matters of Diphenylethylene. 
VII. Action of Magnesium Methyl and Bthyi Iodides on 
Michler’s Ketone. Paul Lemoult (Compt rend., 1913, 157, 
724—726).—A repetition of Fecht's experiments on the action of 
magnesium methyl and ethyl iodides on Michler’s ketone (compare 
A„ 1907, i, 926). Contrary to Fecht’s statements, but in agreement 
with the results of Freund and Mayer (compare A., 1906, i, 384), the 
author obtained no carbinols of the type 0H*CMe(0 6 H 4 , NMe 2 ) 2 , but 
a mixture of substances from which he separated unchanged ketone, 
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an ethylenic derivative of the type CH 2 IO(C 0 H 4 *NMe 2 ) 2 , and in the 
ease of magnesium methyl iodide, small quantities of a substance^ 
crystallising in yellow needles, m. p. 157—158°, having the com¬ 
position C 18 H 22 N 2 , but a molecular weight corresponding to twice 
this, together with two other basic substances, crystallising (a) in 
yellow plates, m. p. 227°, and (b) in yellow crystals, m. p. 274°, the 
constitutions of which have not yet been determined. In the case of 
magnesium ethyl iodide, no substances corresponding with the last 
three were found, but a 90% yield of the ethylenic compound, 
CHMelC^CgH^NMe^ was obtained. W. G. 

Ditertiary Hydrazines. XVI. Mechanism of the Blue 
Colour Reaction of Diphenylamine. Heinrich Wieland [with 
Carl MOller] ( Ber 1913, 46, 3296—3303).—The blue coloration 
formed in sulphuric acid solutions of diphenylamine by oxidising 
agents was considered to be an acid sulphate of diphenyl dihydro- 
phenazonium. Kehrmann and Micewicz (A., 1912, i, 1020) 
have shown that it is more probably a quinonoid derivative of 
diphenylbenzidine, PhN'0 6 H 4 IC 6 H 4 INHPh*0*S0 8 H. This explana¬ 
tion is now accepted, although it is not applicable to the colour 
reactions obtained with diphenylhydrazine, diphenylhydroxylamine, 
and p-dianisylamine, 

Diphenylamine in dilute sulphuric acid and acetic acid solution is 
readily oxidised to the , blue dye, which is easily reduced without 
the formation of by-products to diphenylbenzidine. Tetramethyl- 
hydrazine gives only small quantities of diphenylbenzidine as well as 
amorphous products; its formation cannot, therefore, be regarded as 
an intermediate stage in the colour reaction. 

Triphenylamine shows a similar blue coloration on oxidation, 
when quinonoid salts of tetraphenylbenzidine are formed. TetraphenyU 
benzidine crystallises in pale yellow needles, m. p, 226°, to a brownish- 
yellow liquid, 

s-Diphenyl-o-pheny Unediamine, C 6 H 4 (NHPh) 2 , obtained by the action 
of iodobenzene and copper powder on o-aminodiphenylamine, 
crystallises as colourless double pyramids, m. p. 152*5°. On 
attempting to combine it with o-dibromobenzene to diphenyldihydro- 
phenazine, only amorphous products were obtained. E. F. A, 

Ditertiary Hydrazines. XVII Diphenylhydroxylamine 
and Some Colour Reactions Related to the Blue Diphenyl¬ 
amine Reaction. Heinrich Wieland and Carl MOller (, Ber ., 
1913, 46, 3304—3314).—Diphenylhydroxylamine reacts with 75% 
sulphuric acid to form 70% of diphenylbenzidine, together with a 
little diphenylamine and a green dye of high molecular complexity. 
The quinonoid-blue salt is formed in this instance by direct elimination 
of water from diphenylhydroxylamine. When the sulphuric acid is 
dilated with acetic acid instead of water, the anhydro-product obtained 
is earbazole together with considerable quantities of p-hydroxydiphenyl- 
amine. 

Even ice-cold sulphuric acid converts diphenylhydrazine into 
f diphenylhydroxylamine, which is converted into diphenylbenzidine 
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as described. Much ammonia is also formed, also traces of o-amino- 
diphenylamine and some p-hydroxydiphenylamine. 

p-Tolylhydrazine and concentrated sulphuric acid give at first a 
bluish-green and green coloration due to hydroxylamine, and ammonia 
is also formed. Further decomposition yields a yellowish-brown, 
amorphous substance and much ditolylamine. 

Tetraphenyl- and p-tetratoly 1-hydrazine dissolve in sulphuric acid 
with a reddish-violet coloration which changes to blue. Diphenylamine 
and ditolylamine are also formed respectively. 

On oxidation of p-dianisylamine with persulphate and sulphuric acid, 
the salt, 0Me’C 6 H 4 *N.*C 6 H 4 I0Me*0*S0 8 H, is first formed, but could not 
be isolated. A blue sulphate of the character of an indophenol which 
is red in solution was obtained ; it very readily yields p-benzoquinone 
on treatment with dilute acids, and is considered to be the acid sulphate 
of a polymerised bimolecular anisylquinone monoimim, 

H0-C 6 H 4 -N(0 6 H 4 *0Me)-C 6 H 8 (0Me)-N:C 6 H 4 0. 

E. F. A. 

The Action of Organomagneeium Compounds on Diazo¬ 
methane and Ethyl Diazoacetate. II. Ernst Zerner (Monatsh 
1913, 34, 1631—1638. Compare this voL, i, 1312).—The author 
makes some observations on the paper by Forster and Cardwell 
(T., 1913, 103, 86) on the constitution of aliphatic diazo-compounds, 
and describes the preparation of benzaldehydephenylhydrazone by the 
action of diazomethane on magnesium phenyl bromide. The formation 
of this compound is assumed to follow the course: 

CH 2 :N'N + PhMgBr CH 2 :N*NPh-MgBr+PhMgBr —> 

OH 2 Ph*NMgBr-NPh-MgBr -> CH 2 Ph*NH*NH-CH 2 Ph 
OHPblN-NHPh. 

The ring formula for the fatty diazo-compound would require that at 
least one nitrogen atom would be involved in the addition of two 
molecules of the magnesium compound, which is contrary to experience. 

J. C. W. 

The Condensation of Ethyl Oxalate -with Pyrazolones. 
Wilhelm Wisligbnus, Heinrich Elvert, and Paul Kurtz (JBer,, 1913, 
46, 3395—3407).—On the addition of a benzene solution of phenyl- 
methylpyrazolone (prepared from ethyl acetoacetate) to a mixture of 
ethyl oxalate and potassium ethoxide dissolved in ether, there separates 
slowly the potassium derivative, yellowish-white crystals, decomp, 
between 188° and 145°, of ethyl 1 -phenyl-3-methyl-5-pyrazokm6-4:-gly- 

oxylate 9 CO 2 Et*C0*0H<^^ ^ , yellowish-white needles, m. p. 

81—82°, which can be liberated by addition to cold dilute hydrochloric 
acid; the ester gives a deep red coloration with ferric chloride and 
also with common benzene and sulphuric acid; its tendency to enolisa- 
tion is further evidenced by the formation of a green copper derivative, 
m. p. 220—223°, and of an ammonium derivative, m. p. 120—123° 
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«**"* N <OM^OO C C^Et Ph ’ colourless needle8> m ‘ P ’ 97 °; wh i ch 

like the corresponding additive compound from phenylcarbimide and 
phenyIrnethy lpy razolone, namely, 1 -phenyl-S-methyl-b-pyrazolyl carb- 
anilate , colourless needles, m. p. 92—93°, is unstable, and when 
heated gives an odour of phenylcarbimide. 

Ethyl phenylmethylpyrazoloneglyoxylate gives a phenylhydrazone , 
almost colourless needles, m. p. 182—183°, in the formation of which a 
difficultly isolable isomeride , yellow leaflets, is also produced; p-Jrow*o- 
phenylhydrazone, yellowish-white needles, m. p. 213—214°. 

\-Fhenyl-3-methyl-b-pyrazolone-i-glyoxylic add , yellowish-white 
needles, m. p. 236—238°, is obtainable by hydrolysis of the ester. 
With sulphuric acid it gives on warming a green coloration changing 
successively to red and brown, and at 200° it is converted with loss of 
carbon dioxide into the already known phenylmethylpyrazolone- 
eulphonic acid (Mollenhoff, A., 1892, 1245). Heated with aniline 
at 150°, the acid gives rise to the cmil of 1 -phenyl-3-mtthyl-b-pyrazolom- 
i-aldehyde, greenish-yellow needles, m. p. 151—152°. The acid reacts 
Blowly with phenylhydrazine in alcoholic solution at the ordinary tem¬ 
perature, giving rise to a phenylhydrazone , almost colourless needles, 
m. p. 205—206°, which can be esterified by alcohol and hydrogen 
chloride to the previously mentioned phenylhydrazone of the ester. If 
phenylmethylpyrazoloneglyoxylic acid is heated with methyl or ethyl 
alcohol for an hour in a sealed tube at 160—180°, orange-yellow 


needles of l-phenyl-3-metbyl-4-methylene-5-pyrazolone, 


separate (compare Pellizzari, A., 1889, 517), a small amount of a 
colourless substance, m. p. above 280°, which in alcoholic solution gives 
a violet precipitate with ferric chloride being present in the mother 
liquor. 

1:3-Diphenyl-5-pyrazolone condenses with ethyl oxalate under the 
same conditions as the above methy 1 pyrazolone, giving the sodium or 
potassium derivatives of ethyl 1: 3-diphenyl - 5 ~pyrazoton e-i-glyoxylate, 
which after acidifying is obtainable in yellowish-white, prismatic needles, 
m. p. 108—*109°. The e6ter, which gives similar colour reactions to the 
analogous 1-pheny 1-3-methyl compound, is, however, not hydrolysed on 
boiling with alcoholic potassium hydroxide ; it gives a deep green 
copper derivative, m, p, 245—246° (decomp.); the phenylhydrazone as 
first obtained from reaction in chloroform or alcohol forms colourless 


needles, m. p. 208—209°, but on recrystallisation from alcohol passes 
into yellow, prismatic needles of an isomeride, m. p. 204—205°, which 
is directly produced in benzene solution. 

l-p-Tolyl-3-methy]pyrazolone, prepared from p-tolylhydrazine and 
ethyl acetoacetate, undergoes condensation with ethyl oxalate under 
the previous conditions, yielding yellow needles of the potassium 
derivative of ethyl 1 -p-tolyl-3-metkyl-b-pyrazolone-i-glyoxylate \ this 
ester r which forms yellow needles, m, p. 87—88°, gives a deep red 
coloration with alcoholic ferric chloride, and a ted changing to violet 
with common benzene and sulphuric acid. 
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1-p -Tolyl-Z-methyl-5-pyi'azolom-± - glyoxylic acid forms colourless 
needles, m. p. 218—219°. Treatment of the ester with the calculated 
quantity of phenylhydrazine gives a mixture of almost colourless 
needles and yellow leaflets. The former, purified by recrystallisation 
from alcohol, have m. p. 195—196°, whilst the latter, m. p. 209—210°, 
are obtained pure by crystallisation from warm chloroform; these 
two phenylhydrazoms are isomeric, the structures : 

I=OMe> CH '° (:N ' NHPh) ' C ° sEt ftnd 

£ h cS >c:o( ‘ NH,NHPh) ' co * Et 

being suggested for the colourless and yellow forms respectively. A 
similar explanation is proposed for the occurrence of the other isomeric 
phenylhydrazones described above. 

Toly lmethylpyrazoloneglyoxy lie acid with phenylhydrazine in benzene 
solution first gives colourless needles, m. p. 201—202°, of a phenyl- 
hydrazine salt, which loses a molecule of water on recry stall i$ation 
from hot alcohol, producing the phenylhydrazone, yellow leaflets, 
m. p. 217°. No isomerism was observed with this phenylhydrazone 
or with th e diphenylhydrazone of ethyl tolyl methylpyrazoloneglyoxylate, 
prisms, m. p. 137—138°. D. F. T. 

Preparation of zV-Halogenalkyl-5 :5-dialkylbarbiturio Acids. 
E. Merck (JD.B.-P. 265726).—iV-Halogenalkyl-5 :5-dialkylbarbituric 

acids of general formula GRR^QQ^y^CO (where R and Rj are 

alkyl, X halogenalkyl, and Y hydrogen or halogenalkyl groups) are 
obtained when JV-alkylen-5 : 5-dialkylbarbituric acids are treated with 
the required halogeD, or when dialkylmalonyl haloids are combined 
with halogenated aikylcarbamides. 

5 :5- Diethyirl-cdlylbarbituric acid forms colourless needles, m. p. 77°; 
and when treated (in cooled acetic acid solution) with bromine, gives 
rise to 5 : 5-diethyl- J -fiy-dibrmiopropylbarbituric acid , 

C 0 <ggigg>N- CH s 'CH B r- 0H s Br , 

colourless needles, m. p. 126° (corr.); the latter compound can also be 
prepared by heating /fy-dibromopropylcarbamide, 

CHgBr-CHBr-CH^NH-CO-NHg, 

with diethylmalonyl chloride during fifteen to twenty hours at 120°. 

5 : 5-Dibenzyl-l : y-bromopropylbarbituric acid 9 small, hard prisms* m. p. 
111°, is obtained in a similar manner from 5:5-dibenzyl-l-allyl* 
barbituric acid. 

5‘: 5-Diethyl-l-fiydichloropropylbcvrbituric add has m. p. 127°, and 
5 : 5-diethyl-l: y-bromopropylbarbitvric add } m. p. 100°. 

When b-phenyl-S-ethyl-l-allylbarbiluric add , m. p. 68—69° (pre¬ 
pared from allylcarbamide and pheDylethylmalonyl ester) is treated 
with bromine it gives rise to 5pfanyl'5-ethyl-\-Py-dibr<mopropyU 
barbituric acid , C 15 H 16 0 8 N 2 Br 2 , whilst 5 :5-diethyl-/3yft’y-tetrabrvmo- 
1:1 -dipropyllwrbituric add , C 14 H 20 O 8 N 2 Br 4 , colourless prisms, m. p, 
64°, is obtained by brominating 5 :5-diethyl-1:1 -dially lbarbituric acid 
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or by brominating s-diallylcarbamide and heating the tetrabromodi- 
propylcarbamide with diethylmalonyl chloride at 120—130° for 
twenty-five hours in a vacuum. F. M. G. M. 

Products of Decomposition of Indigo in the Vat. Herbert 
Ehrhardt («/. Soc. Dyers, 1913, 29, 321—322).—The loss of dye 
which is often experienced when indigo vats are reduced, not by pure 
solutions of sodium hyposulphite, but by metallic reducing agents, is 
traced to the formation of anthranilic acid. A vat containing 200 
grams of pure 20% indigo-paste, 120 grams of lime slaked with 
600 c.c. of water, 200 c.c. of sodium hydrogen sulphite solution of 
57° Tw., and 30 grams of zinc was left for a few days. The sediment 
was then filtered and extracted with boiling water, whilst the solution 
was oxidised by a current of air and the precipitated indigo extracted 
with dilute hydrochloric acid. The combined solutions were then cooled, 
roughly titrated with sodium nitrite, and treated with the requisite 
amount of jS-naphthol, when 2 grams of the azo-dye of anthranilic acid 
were obtained. J. O. W. 


Formation of Pyrazine Compounds from [ Quinoxaline 
Derivatives. K. A. Bottcher (Ber. f 1913, 46, 3084—3087. Com¬ 
pare Gabriel and Sonn, A,, 1908, i, 60).— 2-Methylquinoxalim, 

6 4 < ^n:oh • 


b. p. 245—247°, is formed by the condensation of o-phenylenediamine 
with oximinoacetone in aqueous acetic acid solution. It solidifies in a 
freezing mixture of ice and salt* and is rapidly discoloured on exposure 
to sunlight. The platinichloride, unstable, yellow needles, darkens at 
130°, and is not melted-at 250°, whilst the ggld salt softens at 122° 
and has m. P* 135° (decomp.). The /rcerate blackens below 200° and 
has m. p. 215°. Oxidation with alkaline permanganate converts 
2-mefchylquinoxaline into 2-methylpip'azin6-5 : Q-dicarboxylic add , 

CMe-N:C-CO*H 

ch—n:o-co 2 h’ 

which, after purification through the calcium and barium salts, has 
m. p* 196°. The copper salt, C 7 H 4 0 4 N 2 Cu,H 2 0, pale blue needles 
which decompose below the m. p., and the silver salt, C 7 H 4 0 4 N 2 Ag 2 , 
were analysed. 

2:3-Dimethylquinoxaline (compare Gabriel and Sonn, loc. cit.) 
crystallises with 2H 2 0, 2 : 3-Dimethylpyr&zine-5 :6-dicarboxylic acid, 
after purification by means of the barium salt, has m. p. 190°, instead 
of 200° as previously recorded. When treated with methyl alcohol 
and hydrogen chloride, it yields an oily methyl ester, which is also 
prepared by the action of methyl iodide on the, silver salt, The 
diamide, needles, m. p. 227°, is obtained by the action of methyl 
alcoholic ammonia on the ester. H. W. 


Indigoid Derivatives of Phenyl&ooxazolone. Akdr£ Meyer 
{Bull. Soc* chim., 1913, [iv], 13, 992—1000).—The author has 
prepared a number of indigoid derivatives from pheuyl&ooxazolone or 
\ its; substituted derivatives as follows. Phenylisooxazole-2-indoIe, 
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prepared by heating indoxylic acid with dibromophenyUsooxazolone in 
acetic acid in the presence of sodium acetate, crystallises from glacial 
acetic acid in red needles (compare Wahl, A., 1909, i, 261), In order 
to study the effect of substitution on the colour and properties of this 
indigoid dye, the author has prepared the following derivatives by the 

condensation of substituted isatin chlorides 


P TTX 

\/ 


with phenylwooxazolone, which gives sub¬ 
stances with the general constitution 
(annexed formula). 

Phenylisooxazole-5-bromoJZ-indole crystal¬ 
lises from acetic acid in deep, reddish-brown 


0 needles, its properties being closely allied to 

those of the non-halogenated indigoid dye. 
Phenylisooxazole-5 : 7-dibromo-2-indole crystallises in red plates, its 


colour being brighter and its solubility in organic solvents much 
greater than that of the two preceding compounds. 

PhAnylizooxaxole’Z-nitroirbdole , scarlet-red needles, m. p. 220°, gives 
an eosin-red solution in concentrated sulphuric acid. 

y3-Naphthisatin chloride reacts similarly with phenylwooxazolone, 
giving phenyli&ooxazoh-2-li-7iaphthmdole % crystallising from ethylene 
bromide in brown needles. 


Oxythionaphfchen reacts with dibromophenylisooxazolone in acetic 
acid solution, yielding phmylhooxazole-2-thionaphthen f crystallising in 
scarlet red needles, giving a greenish coloration with sulphuric acid 
and a deep red precipitate from benzene solution with stannic 
chloride.. 


Phenyhsooxazolone, unlike other heterocyclic 

Ph*C-C~CPh compounds, such as indoxyl and oxythio- 

N CO CO*Ph naphtben, does not condense with cyclic ketones 

to give any well-defined products, but with 
O benzil in alcoholic solution in the presence of 

piperidine the author has succeeded in pre¬ 
paring phenyli&ooxazoledibenzil (annexed [formula), yellow needles, 
m. p. 208°. W. G. 


3:6-Diaminoacridine. Relationships between Acridine 
Derivatives and Analogous Phenazine Compounds. Eugene 
Grandmougin and JL Smirous (Per., 1913, 46, 3425—3434).—In 
view of the similarity in the structure of 3:6-diaminoacridine 
(Benda, A., 1912, i, 651) and 3:6-diammophenazine, the authors 
have undertaken a comparison of the behaviour of these two com¬ 
pounds and their derivatives, the present paper dealing particularly 
vvith. the salt-formation and diazotisation of the first-mentioned 
compound. The salts of 3 : 6-diaminoacridine with one equivalent of 
acid are quite stable, whilst those with two or three equivalents are 
readily hydrolysed by water. 

Addition of alkali to a concentrated solution of 3:6*diamino- 
10-methylacridiniu m chloride (trypafiavine of Ehrlich and Benda 
this vol., i, 904) precipitates the orange-yellow (mine base^ 

nh 2 -c 6 h,<^>c # h 8 :nh; 
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ethereal- solutions of which, when shaken with water, yield the 

QTT 

ommontflm &cwe,NH 2 # 0 6 H s <s,^j^ e ^Q-gj^ > 0 6 Hg*NH 2 , the latter being 
converted by heating with water into the carbinol base, 
NH a -O e H s <^^>O a H,-im s . 

On diazotisation, 3:6-diaminoacridine yields a violet monodiazo- 
eompound, which on account of its colour is considered to have a 

p-quinonoid structure: NHIC 6 H 8 ^^^-^C ft H 8 *N 2 Cl. 

The diazo-compound combines with resorcinol, j8-naphthol, and 
E-salt to form reddish-brown to reddish-violet azo-dyes, and is reduced 
by alcohol to 3 -aminoacridine, m. p. 170°, which is orange-yellow in 
colour, yields yellow aqueous solution having a green fluorescence, 
and can be further diazotised and reduced to acridine. 

On treatment with potassium iodide, the monodiazo-compound yields 
B-iodo-6^aminoaoridine 9 orange crystals, m. p. 230° (decomp.). 

Diazotisation with excess of sodium nitrite in concentrated 
sulphuric acid solution yields a bisdiazo-compound, which, with 
potassium iodide, gives rise to 3 : 6-di-iodoacridine . This forms dark 
brown crystals of a metallic lustre, m. p. 270° (decomp.), and, when 
methylated by means of methyl sulphate in nitrobenzene solution 
and subsequently treated with pot&st-ium iodide, is converted into an 
orange-yellow, crystalline 3 : G-di-iodo-l O-methylaeridinium iodide . 

The dtivydrocldvride of 3 :6-diaminoacndine, prepared by the 
addition of concentrated hydrochloric acid to an alcoholic solution of 
the monohydrochloride, crystallises in orange-yellow needles. 

The trihydrobromide , obtained from the free base and alcoholic 
hydrogen bromide, forms orange crystals. The monohydrockloride of 
3 :6-diacetylaminoacridine forms slender, yellow crystals. 

3: &Diammo-lO-methylacridinium dihydrochloride, prepared by the 
action of methyl sulphate on 3:6-diacetylaminoacridine in nitrobenzene 
solution, and subsequent hydrolysis of the resulting brownish-yellow 
imthosulpkate by means of hydrochloric acid, forms dark brownish-red 
crystals of a metallic lustre, and when warmed readily loses hydrogen 
chloride with the formation of the monohydrochloride. 

3 : G-Diamino-l O-methylacridinittm bromide forms Bordeaux-red 
leaflets of a metallic lustre, th & iodide, orange needles, and the nitrate, 
reddish-brown needles. 

The diazotisation of safranine has also been studied. According to 
Eehrmann, Havas, and Grandmougin (this vol., i, 1241), the green 
safranine salts formed by the combination of one molecule of the base 
with three equivalents of acid, consist of a mixture of the yellow 
o-quinonoid salt I and the blue p-quinonoid salt II: 

(L) uh,x-o 6 h 8 <|^>c < h 8 -nh 8 x 


(II.) NH 8 X-0 8 H 8 < Nph |>0 9 H 8 ;NH,HX 

Of these two salts only the o-quinonoid form should be capable of 
complete diazotisation. 
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This view has been confirmed by the behaviour of phenosafranine, 
which on treatment with solid sodium nitrite in concentrated sulphuric 
acid solution is partly converted into a bisdiazo-eompound. If the 
r solution is kept, the jp-quinonoid salt II is slowly transformed into the 
o-quinonoid form and then undergoes complete diazotisation. 

- Reduction of the resulting solution by means of alcohol yields the 
phenylphenazonium of Kehrmann (A.., 1897, i, 107). F. B. 


The Degradation of Allantoin to Hydroxonio Acid, and 
a New Synthesis of Allantoin. Heinrich Biltz and Erkabd 
Giesler (Bar., 1918, 46, 3410—3425).—Allantoin, prepared from uric 
acid by oxidation with alkaline potassium permanganate solution, was 
further oxidised to potassium allantoxanate ; by treating this in aqueous 
solution with slightly less than the calculated amount of W-suIphuric 
acid, more than 90% of the theoretical quantity of ailantox&idin (from 
decomposition of the unisolable allanboxanic acid, 


ShkS> o:n - co ^ 


was obtainable (compare Ponomarev, A., 1879, 226, 228, 461); 
the allantoxaidin, was obtained in short prisms con¬ 


taining 1H 2 0, and of m. p. 282° (decomp.); its aqueous solution on 
heating yields biuret and formic acid, and a similar decomposition 
ensues on heating the substance with acetic anhydride, the product 
beingformylacetylbiuret, probably CH0'NH*C0*NH*00*NHAc, leaflets, 
m. p. 184—185°. 

The reduction of potassium allantoxanate by sodium amalgam and 
water (compare Ponomarev, Zoc. cit.) gave rise to the product described 
by Ponomarev as hydroxonio acid, C 8 H 10 O 7 N 6 , but when this was 
purified by means of the ester, it was found to be of the composition 
C 4 Hc 0 4 N s , that is, dihydroallantoxanic acid, 

CONH. 

5h-CO> OH ‘ NH ' CO * H; 


potassium salt, rectangular prisms, rapid decomp, near 333°; ammonium 
salt, colourless needles, unfused even at 340 ; silver salt with 1H 2 0; 
methyl ester, leaflets, m. p. 275° (decomp .); ethyl ester, rectangular 
tablets, m. p. 277° (decomp.). 

The hbove results indicate that allantoin is the amide of dihydro¬ 
allantoxanic acid, but it was not found possible to convert the esters of 
the latter substance into allantoin, nor was it possible to obtain 
allantoxanic acid directly from allantoin, but the existence of the 
relationship could be demonstrated in the following manner. 

When hydroxonio acid is boiled with acetic anhydride for eight 
hours, it undergoes loss of carbon dioxide with formation of 1:3: 6-Sri- 


acetyl-5-ammokydom&oin, ^.^^^^>CH*NHAc, tablets from acetone 


or prisms from benzene, m. p. 184—185°; this substance when boiled 
with alcohol gives leaflets, m. p. 240—241°, of 1; ^diacetyl-5-amino- 
hydantoin, which on evaporation with concentrated hydrochloric acid is 
converted into 5 -aminohydantom hydrochloride, m. p. 218—222° 
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(decomp.); the free base, of which the platiniehloride was also pre¬ 
pared, could not be isolated; the action of silver oxide on the hydro¬ 
chloride produced insoluble S-silver-S-aminohydantoin. Allantoin 
itself was obtainable from the hydrochloride of the aminohydautoin by 
treatment with potassium cyanate in aqueous solution. D. F, T. 


Ring Formation between the Nitro- and Amino-groups 
with Production of Triazines. Fritz Arndt (iter., 1913, 46, 
3522*-3530).—The preparation and properties of a number of triazines 
are described which are obtained from o-nitrophenylguanidine and o-nitro- 
phenylcarbamide by loss of water under the influence of sodium or 
potassium hydroxide. Since neither sodium carbonate, ammonia nor 
acids bring about this change, it seems probable that ring formation is 
preceded by formation of the alkali salt of the ^-nitro-form. This is 
the more likely, since the originally orange-yellow solution becomes 
red when warmed with alkali, and then yields a yellow precipitate. 
After ring formation, the reverse change immediately occurs, since 
the product obtained does not possess the properties of an o-quinone. 

If Angeli’s formula for the azoxy-group (this vol., i, 658) is adopted, 
the compounds obtained by the author may be regarded as containing 
this group in the triazine ring, and it therefore seems to be produced 
with remarkable ease by loss of water from an amino- and nitro-group, 
when ring formation can simultaneously occur. 

o-NUrophenylguanidine nitrate , pale yellow prisms, m. p. 160°, is 
obtained by the addition of 2iV r -nitric acid to the product of the 
action of concentrated hydrochloric acid on a mixture of o-nitroaniline 
and eyan&mide. Should the latter contain dicyanamide, the white, 
amorphous nitrate of a condensation product of cyanamide and 
dicyanamide is also formed. o-Nitrophenylguanidine, 

no 2 -c 6 h 4 -nh*c(:nh)-nh 2 , 

separates as a viscous oil when the finely powdered nitrate is treated 
with cold SiV-sodium hydroxide. It separates from its aqueous solution, 
in orange-yellow needles which contain 1H 2 0, m. p. 53°. 

Aminophenotriazoxine [3-amino* 1:2 :4 -bmzotriazine l-ovcide] (annexed 

formula), shining leaflets, m. p. 

NIO NIO 269°, is obtained in almost 




NH 


o:nh 


W 0 *®- 


quantitative yield by the 
action of boiling sodium 
hydroxide solution on o-nitro- 
phenylguanidine or on the 


crude reaction mixture obtained 


from o-nitroaniline, cyanamide and hydrochloric acid. The hydra - 
chloride, sulphate, and nitrate were examined. The silver salt, C 7 H 6 0N 4 Ag, 
was analysed. 


Sodium nitrite and hydrochloric acid convert 3-amino-l 2: 4-benzo- 


irl&zine oxide directlyinto 3-hydroxy-1 :2: i-bemotriazine 1 -oxide, yellow 
leaflets, m. p. 219 C (decomp.). 

/' ; Aminobehzotriazine oxide is readily reduced by tin and hydrochloric 
j aridj; when 2A^-nitric acid is added to the reaction product, 3-ammo- 
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dihydro- 1:2: i-benzotiriazine nitrate, m. p. 195—197° 
(decomp.), is obtained. When an aqueous solution 
of this salt is treated with sodium carbonate, the 
free base (annexed formula) separates in white 
leaflets which rapidly become oxidised with forma¬ 
tion of 3-amino-l :2‘A-bmzotria&ine, yellow needles, 
m. p. 207°. The latter substance is best obtained 
by the action of potassium ferriey&nide and sodium hydroxide on a 
solution of dihydroaminophentriazine nitrate. 

For the preparation of o-nitrophenylcyanamide , NO 2 '0 6 H 4 ‘NH*0N, 
an intimate mixture of o-nitroaniline hydrochloride and lead thio¬ 
cyanate is allowed to remain at the ordinary temperature until a 
portion does not melt when placed in boiling water; the mixture is 
then heated for six to seven hours on the water-bath, and subsequently 
boiled with 2iY-sodium hydroxide ; after removal of lead sulphide, 
the solution is cooled, Altered from unchanged o-nitroaniline, and 
cautiously acidified with hydrochloric acid, when o-nitrophenyl- 
cyanamide, pale yellow needles, m. p. 152°, separates in poor yield. 
Boiling dilute hydrochloric acid transforms it into o-nitrophenyl- 
carbamide, yellow needles, m. p. 183—184° (Schwartz [A., 1897, i, 
411] gives 181°), which is converted by boiling potassium hydroxide 
into hydroxybenzobriazine oxide, identical with the product obtained 
from aminobenzotriazine oxide. 

Attempts to prepare o-nitrophenylthiocarbamide were unsuccessful. 

H. W. 


A Mode of Decomposition of Halogenated Alkyl Deriv¬ 
atives of Hexamethylenetetramine. Marcel Sqmmelet (Compt. 
rend., 1913, 157, 852—854. Compare Hock, A., 1903, i, 465).— 
Derivatives of hexamethylenetetramine of the type C fl H 12 N 4 RX, 
where ft is an alkyl group and X one of the halogens, are decomposed 
by boiling with water. This is particularly true of the derivative 
obtained from benzyl chloride, the products of the decomposition being 
benzaldehyde (70—80% yield) and a mixture of bases of which the 
following were characterised; ammonia, methylamine, dimethylamine, 
trimethylamine, and benzyl&mine. Benzaldehyde is similarly obtained 
by boiling benzyl chloride and hexamethylenetetramine together in 
aqueous alcoholic solution. 

The three xylyl bromides cembine directly with hexamethylene¬ 
tetramine in chloroform solution to give the additive compounds, 
C 6 H 12 N 4 Br • CH 2 * C 6 H 4 Me, having melting points respectively, 
ortho, 198°; meta, 215°; para , 216°. Each of these are similarly 
decomposed by boiling ‘ with wafer, giving the corresponding 
tolu&ldehydes. 

.The course of this decomposition reaction is not yet clear, but the 
relatively abundant production of methylamine points to the possible 
primary production of benzylmethyleneamine, which undergoes 
isomerisation to benzylidenemethylamine: 

CH 2 Ph-N:CH 2 CHPhINMe. 


W. G. 
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Anilinoquinones and their Azine Derivatives. Friedrich 
Kehrmann and Marcelien Cordone ( Ber, 9 1913, 46, 3009—3014).— 
The authors have convinced themselves of the correctness of Will- 
stutter’s view as to the boloquinonoid nature of both modifications of 
o-benzoquinone, but believe that these merely represent dimorphous 
forms of the same substance. o-Benzoquinone is said to present an 
example of dichroism, on account of which the different crystalline 
forms appear to be of different colours \ the less stable form is stated 
to be not colourless bub green. Both forms of the substance are, 
therefore, of diketonic structure. 

If catechol is oxidised in the presence of aniline by silver acetate in 
solution in cold acetic acid, a brown mixture of 4 : 5-dianilino-o-bsnzo- 
quinone (annexed formula), brownish-red needles, 
m. p. 193°, with a little of the trianilino-compound 
separates ; the former is easily extracted by sodium 
hydrokide, in which it is soluble. 
q When equimolecular quantities of the above 

dianilinohenzoquinone and o - phenylenediamine 
hydrochloride are heated together in concentrated solution in alcohol, 
condensation occurs to 2 : S-dianilinophenazine , 


NHPh 

NHPh<^>:0 


C a H s (NHPh) 8 <*5>C 9 H 4 , 


orange-yellow, apparently rhombohedral crystals, m. p. 218—219°, 
which separate from alcohol with one C a H 6 0; the hydrochloride, which 
is the primary product, forma long, deep red needles. 

A similar condensation could be effected between the dianilino- 
o-benzoquinone and phenyl-o-phenylenediamine hydrochloride, the 
product being 2; 3-dianilino-10-phenylphenazonium chloride, 

0 e H 2 (NHPb) 2 <g^>0 6 H 4 , 

violet tablets, m. p. 235—237° (compare Fischer and Hepp, A, 1896, 
i, 50). 

Under similar conditions to the above, 3-anilino-4*hydroxy-o-benzo- 
quinone (Zineke, A., 1885, 787) condenses with o-phenylenediamine 
hydrochloride; producing long, deep red needles of the hydrochloride of 
2^ntli7u>‘^hydroQcyphenazi7ie ; the free base forms brownish-red needles, 
deoomp. above 200°. Condensation with phenyl-o-diphenylenediamine 
gave rise to two products which are probably 3-anilino-2-hydroxy-10- 
phenylphenazonium chloride and 2-aniUnoaposafranone, 



The constitution of the above dxaoiiino-o-benzoquinone is demon¬ 
strated by hydrolysis with dilute solutions of alkali, which gives rise 
to the s-dihydroxyquinone of Nietzki and Schmidt (A, 1888, 1181). 
Of the three possible isomerides having the composition of a dianilino- 
quinone, two are already known, so that to this third isomeride is to 
be ascribed the remaining structure, 4; 5-dianilino-o-benzoquinone. 

- : D. F. T. 
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Purities. XtL Carl 0. Johns and Emil J. Baumann (J. Biol. 
Ohm., 1913, 15, 515—521. Compare this vol., i, 774, 1000).— 
5-Amino-6-ethylamino-2-hydroxy-4-methylpyrimidine reacts smoothly 
with the reagents commonly used for the preparation of purines. 
Thus, when the formyl derivative is heated, 2-oxy-6-methyl-9-ethyl- 
N’.CMe-C— 

purtm, is formed. This crystallises in a net 

work of silky needles, which begin to melt at 256°, m. p. 275° 
(decomp.). 

Similarly, the corresponding acetyl derivative yields 2-oxy- 
6: S-dimethyl- 9 -ethylpurine, which also forms a network of silky 
needles, m. p. 255° (decomp.) to a dark oil. 

2-Oxy-S-thio-G-m6thyl-§-ethi/lpurine is formed when the diamino- 
pyrimidine is heated with thiocarbamide; it crystallises in colourless 
sheaves, decomp. 295—300°. "When the components are mixed in 
hot water, a thiocarbamide additive product of the pyrimidine is 
obtained; this has m. p. 204—206° (decomp.), and gives the 
thiopurine when heated. 

The thiopurine reacts with monochloroacetic acid, forming 2-oxy- 
Q+mcthyl-B-tthylpwine-B-thiolacetiv acid, 

So 0 HH.§^> 03 - aH -- 00 * H - 

This separates as a bulky mass of needles, which darken at 270°. It 
is stable in hot water, but boiling with concentrated hydrochloric 
acid hydrolyses it to 2 :8-dioxy-6-methyl-9-ethylpurine. 

The action of thiophosphoryl chloride on 4 :5-diamino-6-hydroxy-2- 
methylthiolpyrimidine converts it into §-oxy-84hicb2-methylthiolpurme 9 

se P arates ^ small globules, which 

begin to decompose at 275°, and give the murexide test. E. F. A. 


Purines. XIII. 2 :8-Dioxy-l: 6-dimethyl-1 : 2 : 8 :9-tetra- 
hydropurine and 5-Nitro-3 :4-dimetliyl-1: 2; 3: 6-tetrahydro- 
pyrimid-2 :6 dione (a-Nitrodimethyluraoil). Carl O. Johns and 
Emil J. Baumann (/. Biol. Chem., 1913, 16, 135—142).—Methyl 
sulphate and an aqueous solution of the sodium salt of 5-nitro-6-amino* 
4-methyl-2 :3-dihydro-2-pyrimidone react at the ordinary temperature 
to form, in 80% yield, 5-nitro-G'amino-S : ^-dimethyl-2: d-dihydro-2- 

pyrimidone , decomp. 170—195°, prisms con¬ 

taining ^H 3 a The position of the new methyl group is established 
as follows. By heating with 25% sulphuric acid at 160°; the substance 
is converted into 5-nitroB : i-dimethyl-l ; 2: 3: ^-tfitrohydropyrimid-2 ; 6- 

dione, m - P* slender prisms (the only 

other possible 5-nitrodimethyl-l : 2:3:6 - tetrabydropyrimid-2 :6-dione 
is Lehmann's 5-nitro-l: 4-dimethyl-l: 2 :3: 6-tetrahydropyrimid-2:6- 
dione, m. p. 149°), which is oxidised by nitric acid, D 1*5, and concen¬ 
trated sulphuric acid on the water-bath to 5-nitro-3-methyl-l: 2 :3 : 6- 
tetrahydropyrimid-2:6-dione-4-carboxylic acid, which cannot be 
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isolated, since it loses carbon dioxide and changes to Behrend’s 5-nitro- 
3-methyl-1: 2 :3: 6-tetrahydropyrimid-2: 6-dione, m. p. 255°, 

The reduction of 5-nitro-6-amino*3 :4-dimethyl-2 :3-dihydro-2-pyri- 
midone by aqueous ammonia and ferrous sulphate produces 5:6-di- 
amino-S : \-dimelhyl~2 \ 3-dihydro-2-pyrimidom, C 6 H 10 ON 4 , decomp, 
about 230°, colourless plates, in 40% yield ; the latter and an equal 
weight of carbamide at 170—180° produce 2 : S dioxy-1 : 6-dimethyl- 

1 :2 : 8: S-tetrahydropurine, —^5°, 

prisms containing H 2 0; by evaporating the latter with nitric acid and 
treating the yellow residue with an alkali, a rose coloration is 
developed. O. S. 


Bistetrazole and Isomeric Derivatives of Tetrazole. E. 


Oliveri-ManbaiA and T. Passalacqua (Gazzetta, 1913, 43, ii, 
465—474. Compare A., 1912, i, 144).—"When cyanotetrazole (loc. 
cit,) is further acted on with azoimide, or when cyanogen is passed into 
an aqueous solution of "azoimide as in the experiment formerly 
described, but using a more concentrated solution, bistetrazole and the 
amide of tetrazolecarboxylic acid are produced in addition to cyano¬ 
tetrazole, which still forms the chief product of the reaction. Saponi¬ 
fication of the cyanotetrazole yields (by way of the unstable carboxylic 
acid) tetrazole, and this is the best way of preparing this substance; 
The preparation is conveniently carried out by heating the sodium salt 


described below with hydrochloric acid, evaporating to dryness, and 
extracting the tetrazole with warm acetone. 

q _ Bistetrazole (annexed formula) forms prismatic 

V ± X crystals, m. p. 254—255° (decomp.). Bistetra- 
^ v y \ zo * e an< * es P ec ^^y * ts salt are explosive, 

The substance has about the calculated molecular 
" " weight in freezing water. The tow salt, 

C 2 N 8 Ba,3H 2 0, was prepared. Bistetrazole is 
decomposed by warm, concentrated sulphuric acid according to 
equation : CjjHgNg + 2H a O + 0 2 = 3N 2 + 2C0 2 Hr 2HHg, so that the 
sulphuric acid acts as an oxidiser. 


HN N 

\y 

N 


The above-mentioned tetrazoU-S-carboxylamide, C 2 H s ON 6 , has m. p. 
234° (decomp.). Sodium 2-8odiotetrazol6-5-carboxylate, C 2 0 2 N 4 Na 2 , 
is obtained by saponification of the amide or of the cyanotetrazole. 
The barium salt has the composition C 2 N 4 0 8 Ba,3|H 2 0. 

$-Cyanp~2-mtkylt6trazole, OgHgNg, b. p. 10Q,—102°/16 mm,, is 
obtained by boiling the silver salt of .5-cyanotetrazole with an ethereal 
solution of methyl iodide. When it is saponified with alcoholic sodium 
hydroxide, the sodium salt of the corresponding acid, 0 s H g 0 2 lS' 4 Na, is 
produced, and from this the free 2~methylieirazole-i}-cdrhoxylio acid , 
Wyj* (prisms, m. p. 204—205°, losing C0 2 ), can be prepared. 
When this acid is heated at its m. p., 2 -methyltetrazole, GoHAfcL, b. p. 
H5—147°/759 mm„ is obtained. 244 


When the silver salt of tetrazole and ethyl iodide are heated in 
benzene solution ior some hours, 2-ethyltetrazole and 1-ethyltetrazole 
J are produced. 2-Mhyltetrazole, C B F 6 N 4 , has b, p. 70—7P/35 mm,, or 
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152—155° at ordinary pressure. 1 -Ethyltetrazole, C 8 H 0 N 4 , has b. p. 
162—164°/30 mm. R. V. S. 

The Hydrolytic Constants of Some Derivatives of Tetra- 
zole. 33. Ouveri-MandalA ( Gazzetta , 1913, 43, ii, 487—493. 
Compare preceding abstract;.—Measurements of the catalysis of methyl 
acetate give the following values for the constants of hydrolysis : 
2-methyltetrazole, 0*00026; 1-methylfcetrazole, 0*000047; 2-ethyl- 
tetrazole, 0*00049; l*ethyltetrazole, 0 00014. R. Y. S. 

Action of Nitrogen Peroxide on Aliphatio Diazo-oompounds 
and on Tetrazens. Heinrich Wieland and Curt Reisrnegger 
( Annalen , 1913, 401, 244—251).—Ethyl diazoacetate and nitrogen 
peroxide react in cold benzene to form ethyl dinibroacetate and 
nitrogen, ethyl fuvoxandic&rboxy late being obtained as a by-product. 
Similarly, at the ordinary temperature, nitrogen peroxide and diazo- 
deoxy benzoin yield <d co-d ini trot oluene, probably by the decomposition of 
the initially formed benzoyl derivative. 

Nitrogen peroxide and diphenyleneazomethylene (Staudinger and 
ELupfer, A., 1911, i, 751) react in cold benzene in the absence of 

moisture to form nitrogen and 9 : S-dinitroJluorene, l 6 *t>C(N0 2 ) 2 , 

m. p. 128° (decomp.), colourless needles, which yields fluorenone 
above its to. p. 

Nitrogen peroxide and tetraphenyltetrazen in cold benzene yield a 
deep green solution of an additive compound, which decomposes at 
the ordinary temperature with the formation of pp '-dinitrotelraphenyl- 
tetrazen, NO./C 6 H 4 , NPh-N:N'NPh # C 6 E 4 *N0 2 , decomp. 160°, orange- 
yellow crystals. 

The substance is proved to be a tetrazen by the liberation of 
nitrogen and the production of an intensely blue solution by treat¬ 
ment with concentrated sulphuric acid; the positions of the nitro- 
groups are proved by reduction, whereby ammonia and jt?-amino- 
diphenylamine (2 mols.) are produced. In a similar reaction, 
nitrogen peroxide and dipbonyldiethyltetrazen yield di-p-mtroph&nyl- 
diethyltelrazm , 0 16 H 18 0 4 N 6 , orange-red needles, which is converted 
into p-phenylene-ethyidiamine by reduction. 0. S. 

The Real Nature of the So-called Artificial Globulin. 
Hubert W. Bywaters and D. G. 0. Tasker (/. Physiol , 1913, 47, 
149—158) —Several observers have stated that on keeping, the 
serum albumin in blood and- urine is converted into globulin. The 
artificial product when analysed is found not to be identical with the 
natural globulin, but it is really alkaline meta*protein. W. D. H. 

Colloidal Properties of Haemoglobin. Modifications of the 
Viscosity and Surface Tension of Suspensions of Methsemo- 
globm by the Action of Hydrochloric Acid or Sodium 
Hydroxide. II. Fiiippo Bottazzi (Atli R. Accad . Lineei, .1913, 
[v], 22, ii, 263—270),—The viscosity and surface tension of aqueous 
suspensions of methsemoglobin (compare this vol., i, 1249), previously 

5 a 2 
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purified by dialysis for four months or longer, differ little from those 
of distilled water. When the methsemoglobin is brought into solution 
by means of hydrochloric acid or sodium hydroxide, increased viscosity 
and diminished surface tension are shown by the liquid, which is at 
first a suspension solution and finally yields a perfect solution. Con¬ 
tinued addition of acid or alkali does not lower the surface tension 
beyond a certain value, which seems to be independent of the concen¬ 
tration of the dissolved methsemoglobin so long as this lies within 
certain limits; neutralisation of the acid (alkali) with an equal 
volume of alkali (acid) causes precipitation of the methsemoglobin and 
increase of the surface tension. 

The increased velocity caused by hydrochloric acid diminishes 
considerably when excess of acid is added, and tends to return to its 
original value, although no precipitation occurs. This seems to be 
due to the influence of the acid in lowering the dissociation of the 
methsemoglobin chloride, and hence the concentration of the mefcbsemo- 
globin ions, on which the increased viscosity depends. 

Addition of sodium chloride to solution of sodium methsemoglobinate 
produces a further small, constant diminution in the surface tension, 
although the salt has no appreciable effect on a solution of pure 
methssmoglobin (compare JBottazzi and d'Agostino, this vol., ii, 115). 

T. H.P. 

Action of Quinones on Wool and Other Protein 
Substances. Louis Mburier {Zeitsch. angew. Ghem., 1913, 26, 
616).—The results described by Scharvin (this vol., i, 661) have 
already, been published by Meunier and incorporated in certain 
patents (compare A., 1908, i, 586, and D.R.-F. 240512). J. C, W. 

Products of Hydrolysis of Thynnine and Percine. Albrecht 
Kossel and F. Edlbaoher {Zeitsch. physiol. Chem., 1913, 88, 
186—189),—Thynnine yields an amino valeric acid, proline, and 
tyrosine on hydrolysis. The same acids were obtained from percine. 
Acids of the C 5 -series play the chief pirt in the constitution of the 
protamines, C 6 -acids being only occasionally present. The latter play 
the more important part in the higher proteins. E. F. A. 

The Stability of Invertase. Carl Neuberg (. Biochem . Zeitsch ., 
1913, 66, 495—497),—The invertase was fouud to bo still intact 
in an expressed yeast juice which had been allowed to autolyse for 
470 days. S. B. S. 

Amylases. ¥1. A Comparison of Amyloolastic and 
Saccharogenic Powers, Herr? C. Sherman and M, D. Schlesinger 
{J. Anur. Chem. Soc. t 1913, 36, 1784—1790).—In the investigation of 
the action of amylase on starch, the amount of reducing sugar pro¬ 
duced is not always proportional to the amount of starch apparently 
digested. 

* The authors find that with specimens of pancreatic amylase the 
Amount of starch apparently digested (amyloolastic power) is about 
titwiee the amount of maltose produced (saccharogenic power), whilst 
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with malt amylase the ratio of maltose formed to st irch apparently 
digested is much higher; indeed, with some specimens of the latter, 
the amount of maltose exceeds the quantity of starch apparently 
digested. The application of the starch-iodine coloration is therefore 
evidently not well adapted for the measurement of the starch-digesting 
power of malt amylase. D. F. T. 

Amylases. VIL The Forms of Nitrogen in Amylase 
Preparations from the Pancreas and from Malt, as Shown 
by the Van Slyke Method. Henry 0. Sherman and A. 0. 
Gkttler (J. Amer . Chem. Soc. y 1913, 35, 1790—1794).—Analysis 
has been made of various specimens of pancreatic and malt amylase by 
the Van Slyke method, aud the results as to the nature and relative 
quantity of the hydrolytic products indicate that the amylase pre¬ 
parations used were essentially protein substances. Ail the eight 
foxms of nitrogen recognisable by tbe Van Slyke method were present, 
the proportions being within the range of variation shown by typical 
protein substances. D. F. T. 

The Partial Purification of the Esterase from Pig’s Liver. 
George Peirce (J. Biol . Cftem., 1913, 16, 1—3).—Pig’s liver was 
ground up, strained, and water added, incubated at 37° for one day, 
and, after remaining several weeks at room temperature, was filtered. 
This crude enzyme solution was dialysed and filtered ; dialysis removed 
about 90% of the solids, and the solution lost about 20% of its activity. 
Ammonium sulphate was then added nearly to half saturation and the 
liquid filtered. The precipitate was inactive. The filtrate was then 
. fully saturated with the same salt, and filtered ; the filtrate was inactive. 
The precipitate was then dissolved m water and dialysed until free 
from sulphate. This represents the most highly purified solution 
obtained; it was very active j no attempt was made to obtain a solid 
from it. W. D. H. 

The Compound Formed between Esterase and Sodium 
Fluoride. George Peirce (J. BioL G/ww., 1913, 16, 5—18).—The 
compound formed between esterase (from pig’s liver) and sodium 
fluoride has little if any action on ethyl butyrate. The formation of 
this compound is reversible. When the concentration of the fluoride 
is varied from 0*009 to 0*27 mg. per litre, the inhibition increases 
from 20 to 88%. The inhibiting effect bardly varies at all with the 
concentration of the enzyme. The conclusion is drawn that one mole¬ 
cule of the inactive compound contains 1 molecule of enzyme and 
1 molecule of sodium fluoride. W. D. H. 

The Stability of Carboxylase. Carl Neuberg (Biootem. ZeiticL, 
1913, 56, 497—498).—In a maceration juice prepared from an old 
diied yeast obtained by Lebedev’s method, the carboxylase was found 
to be active when the zymase was no longer existent* The former 
ferment appears, therefore, to be tbe more stable. S. B. S. 

Mercury Naphthalene Derivatives. Johannes Gadamkr [*nth 
R Buieger and Werner Schulemann] (ZeitscL anyew . Ghem t> 1913, 
26, 627—631).—A lecture delivered before the Verein deut. Chemiker 
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at Breslau. Some mercury compounds of substituted naphthalenes 
are discussed, and it is shown how their unusual behaviour and 
incoustant composition may be explained by considering the residual 
affinities of the atoms and groups involved. 

When the sodium salt of 8-amino-l-naphthol-3:5-disulphonic acid 
(IT-acid). is digested with mercuric acetate, a bright red mercuriated 
substance is obtained. From its method of formation and its colour, 
it might be expected that the mercury is attached to a carbon atom, 
but the fact that ammonium sulphide causes precipitation of mercuric 
sulphide suggests that the metal is linked with nitrogen. The 
colour was destroyed by the addition of alkali or sodium chloride, but 
was reproduced on acidifying with a mineral acid. The varying 
mercury-content of the product suggested that not a chemical, 'but rather 
an adsorption, compound was present, but the fact that salt Or strong 
acetic acid decolorised solutions of the substance is notin harmony with 
this view. 

The influence of various substituents in the naphthalene nucleus 
was studied, and the following conclusions are drawn: the presence of 
-OH or -rNH 2 in the ^-position hinders the fixation of mercury, only 
one atom of which enters the ortho-position ; the presence of -OH or 
-NH 2 in the a-position permits of the entry of two mercury atoms in 
the ortho- and para-positions, giving compounds which are stable 
towards ammonium sulphide, but tend to form unstable, coloured 
quinonoid compounds in the presence of reagents which reduce the 
acidity of their solutions; when attempts are made to introduce more 
mercury into naphthol derivatives, alkali is found to remove the excess 
of mercury as the hydrosol of the hydroxide, but the naphtbylamines 
can loosely fix more mercury, giving substances which are turned deep 
red by alkalis and decomposed by ammonium sulphide; sulphonic acid 
groups render the mercury compounds more unstable. 

In iT-acid, the various effects indicated above are cumulative. 
These effects are discussed on theoretical grounds, and it is explained 
why these naphthalene derivatives can form compounds with indefinite 
quantities of mercury, in Which there is no distinction between true 
chemical combination and adsorption. J. C. W. 


Physiological Chemistry 


Water in Expired Air. William Osborne ( Proc . physiol, Soc. y 
1913, xii ; J . Physiol** 47).—Galeotti states that the expired air is 
not fully saturated with aqueous vapour, but only about three- 
quarters saturated. Loewy and Gernarbz point out that this is 
incorrect, for the temperature of expired air is not 37°, but 
between 32 # 5° and 33*5°. The present experiments confirm the 
'letter view, and the correct theoretical figures were obtained if the 
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temperature is assumed to be 33*9°. The experiments were made 
on men in whom loss of water by the skin was prevented by a 
rubber suit. Such experiments are only safe in winter, as a 
dangerous fever may arise if the external air is too warm. 

W. D. H. 

Acidosis. Ernest L. Kennaway, Marcus S. Pembrey, and Edward 
P. Poulton (Proc. physiol . Soc., 1913, x—xi ; J. Physiol 47). — In 
healthy men the value of the alveolar carbon dioxide pressure may 
fall below the normal (40 mm.) if carbohydrate food is withheld; 
in diabetes it may be normal; the determining factor is the extent 
of acidosis. It falls suddenly one or two days before the onset of 
fatal coma; a value of 25 is grave; one of 20 means that coma is 
imminent. Estimation of the acetone substances is not such a 
good guide, and suggestions are* put forward to explain variations 
in the ratio between these substances. Their equilibrium point is 
probably connected with the degree of acidosis, and the high pro¬ 
portion of jSiydroxybutyric acid in marked cases may be due to 
a washing out of acetone fromHhe blood by the increased pulmonary 
ventilation. W. D. H. 

The Oarbon Dioxide and Oxygen Content of the Blood after 
Clamping the Abdominal Aorta and Inferior Vena Cava 
Below the Diaphragm. John R. Murlin, Leo Edelmann, and 
B. Kramer (J. Biol . Ghsm., 1913, 16, 79—101).—The changes found 
are consistent with the mechanical explanation of the altered 
respiratory quotient after clamping the vessels. When the quotient 
rose, the carbon dioxide of the blood fell; when it remained 
stationary, the carbon dioxide did not change; when it fell, the 
carbon dioxide rose. Clamping off the blood from the abdominal 
organs therefore does not alter the character of the metabolism. 

W. D. H. 

The Dissociation of Carbon Dioxide from Human Blood. 
Johanne, Christiansen, Claude G. Douglas, and John S. Haldane 
(Proc, physhl. Soc., 1913, ii j J, Physiol 47).—The experiments here 
briefly referred to show that the effect of oxygen on the carbon 
dioxide-carrying power of the blood is even more important than 
the well-known effect of carbon dioxide on its oxygen-carrying 
functions., W. D. EL 

The Combination of Hydrogen Arsenide in tbe Blood. 
Richard Meissner (Chem. Zsntr 1913, ii. 705—706; from Ztitsch. 
expt. Path. Ther ., 1913, 13, 284—300).—The absorption capacity of 
the various constituents of blood ior the gas was estimated, by 
Reckleben and Lockemann's method. All solutions or suspensions 
were shaken for the same period with the same amount of the 
arsenic compound. The various lipoids in suspension or in ether 
and chloroform solution have practically no combining capacity in 
quantities in which they occur in the blood. Even the brain can 
combine with no more hydrogen arsenide than can physiological 
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saline in which it is suspended. Of the other constituents, hsematin 
possesses a marked combining capacity, and blood containing 
carbon monoxide is less liable to haemolysis by the arsenic compound 
than normal blood. The combining capacity of the iron-free 
haematoporphyrin is much smaller than that of haematin. It appears 
that the iron plays some part in the combination of the various iron 
compounds investigated; only sodium nitroprusside evinced any 
marked combining capacity, for it yielded with hydrogen arsenide 
a solid substance containing both iron and arsenic. The antagonis¬ 
tic action of various substances to hydrogen arsenide poisoning was 
also investigated. Cholesterol and iodipin were without effect. 
Various colloidal silver and mercury preparations were also tried, 
but, although they combine with the arsenic compound, they were 
too toxic to the kidneys for intra vitam use. Of the other sub¬ 
stances investigated, only cadmium chloride exhibited a high 
combining capacity. The in vitro action of the hydrogen arsenide 
on blood gives a product with a spectrum similar to thiomethsemo- 
globin. S. B. S. 

The Fermentative Properties of Blood. II. The Peptolytic 
Ferments of Normal Animals. Ludwig Pincussobn and Hellmuth 
Petow (Biocfam. Zeitsch , 1913, 56, 319—329),—In continuation of 
the work of Pincussohn (this vol., i, 788), many examples are given 
to illustrate the fact that the sera of animals are capable of 
degrading the peptones prepared (by sulphuric acid method) from 
the proteins of their own organs, but not from the organs of other 
animals and foreign proteins. An exception was found in the 
case of guinea-pig serum, and attention is called to the fact that 
this serum is used generally for supplying the complement in 
various haemolytic systems. Guinea-pig's serum also degrades silk 
peptone. The serum also degrades peptones prepared from the 
organ proteins of closely allied species. Thus the serum from the 
fox also degrades peptones prepared from the organs of dogs, and 
dog’s serum degrades peptones derived from fox tissues, but not 
from those of any other animals. The method may therefore be 
applied for determining the relationship of various species. 

S. B. S. 

Phospfctatides of the Stromata of the Bed Blood Obrpuscles 
of Sheep and Man. M, B^hger and H. Beumkr ( Siochem . foiuoh., 
1913, 56, 446—456).—The stromata of sheep were precipitated by 
carbon dioxide from the lysed blood and dried. They yielded an 
ethereal extract, which consisted^ to the extent of 70%, o£ 
cholesterol The residue, after extraction with ether, was partly 
soluble in alcohol at 37°, Of the alcoholic extract* part remained 
insoluble after treatment with ether. This was obtained in the 
form of a white powder of stearin-like consistency, which swelled 
on treatment with water, and had m. p, 180—185°* Its analysis 
indicated A diaminomonophosphatide, similar in its properties to 
the myelins. Of the ether-soluble portion of the alcoholic extract, 
the greater part was precipitable by acetone, and of the acetone 
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precipitate, part was insoluble in hot alcohol, although soluble in 
ether and chloroform. This was a monophosphatide with the 
properties of a kephalin. The stromata of sheep's corpuscles contain 
therefore about 5% cholesterol and 12% phosphatides, of which 
about half is sphingomyelin, and kephalin is a constituent of the 
remainder. The blood of normal individuals and of carcinomatous 
individuals (drawn in the latter case from the cadaver) was 
examined in a similar manner to that employed in the case of 
sheep's blood. No essential differences in the chemical composi¬ 
tion of the stromata of normal and cancerous individuals could 
be found, the ethereal extract containing 71*6 and 74% of 
cholesterol, and the alcoholic extracts 35 and 31% of sphingomyelin. 
There was isolated, in addition to kephalin, from the acetone pre¬ 
cipitate from human blood small quantities of a phosphatide with 
3*3% phosphorus and 4*33% nitrogen, which yielded a clear solution 
in water, but was insoluble in hot alcohol and ether. S. B. S. 

Distribution' of Ions in the Blood Serum. Peter Bona and 
Paul GyOrgy (BiocJmm. Zeitsck., 1913, 56, 416—438).—According to 
Zuntz and Hamburger, part of the sodium of the serum is non- 
diffusible, as it is in combination with the proteins. On treatment 
of the serum with carbon dioxide, part of this sodium should be 
convertible into sodium hydrogen carbonate. If therefore, serum 
treated with carbon dioxide is submitted to dialysis (by the com¬ 
pensation method repeatedly used by Rona), the outer liquid 
should contain more sodium hydrogen carbonate than the dialysate 
of a serum which has not been so treated. This was actually found 
to be the case, and the results confirm the statements of Zuntz. 
The carbon dioxide should, however, convert the serum proteins 
into a carbamic acid derivative. There would therefore exist in the 
dialysor sodium salt of a noh-diffusihle acid. Attention is called 
to the fact that, according to Donnan's theory (A., 1911, ii, 848), 
arrived at by thermodynamic considerations, the amount of sodium 
hydrogen carbonate on both siies of the dialysing membrane will 
not be the same when equilibrium is established, for on one side 
there is an electrolytically dissociated substance with a non- 
dialysable ion. The sodium hydrogen carbonate in the dialysor 
could not be estimated in a satisfactory manner by incineration. 
The contents were therefore submitted to ultra-filtration in a 
Bechhold apparatus, and the filtrate was analysed. The distribution 
of the chlorine was also investigated, when the [H*] concentration 
of the serum was altered by the addition of acetic acid. In con¬ 
centration above H* = 10” 5 , equilibrium exists with a higher con¬ 
centration of chlorine inside than outside the membrane, whereas 
in lower [H*] concentrations the reverse is the case. The critical 
point of change is ^ the isoelectric point, through which "the protein 
changes from the anionic to the cationic state. The Donnan theory 
is also applicable in this case to the determination of the distribu¬ 
tion of the chlorine. S. B. S, 

Salts in the Coagulation of Blood. C. Gbssaro ( Comfit* rend,, 
1913, 157, 799—802).—A study of the influence of various salts 
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on the blood of a horse. The amount of salt necessary to prevent 
coagulation varied with the salt employed, and the plasma obtained 
could be made to coagulate according to the kind and amount of 
salt used either by dilution or by additi<pn of a calcium salt, or by 
addition of serum. Magnesium chloride and sulphate are the most 
appropriate for the study of these phenomena,. since they do not 
precipitate calcium salts, give no apparent reaction with the saline 
constituents of blood, and for small differences in weight give 
different types of plasma. W. G. 

The Inactivation of Complement by Mechanical Agitation. 
Hans Schmidt (/, Hygiene , 1913, 13, 291—313).—The complement in 
serum is inactivated by shaking. This does not seem to be 
associated with the precipitation of protein, which also occurs. No 
explanation of the inactivation is at present forthcoming. 

W. D. H. 

Complement Action in .Regard to Surface Tension. Hans 
Schmidt (J. Hygiene, 1913, 13, 314—334),—No relationship between 
the surface tension and complement action of serum was found. 

W. D. H. 

The Rate of Elimination of Nitrogen as Influenced by Diet 
Factors. I. The Influence of the Texture of the Diet. 
Lafayette B. Mendel and Robert 0. Lewis («/. Biol. Chem 1913, 16, 
19—36).—A standard diet was arbitrarily selected for dogs, and a 
constant curve of nitrogen elimination was obtained. This shows 
a rise reaching a maximum in the second three hours, and then a 
fall to the initial level early the next day. Delay in elimination 
is caused by adding indigestible materials, such as mineral oil, 
vaselin, bone ash, paraffin, filter paper, cork, agar-agar; the effect 
increases in the order these are enumerated. The last four cause 
a higher rate of elimination in the later periods. This is attributed 
to a slower rate of absorption, which in its turn may be produced 
by (1) rapid emptying of the stomach, and a consequent early 
exclusion of gastric digestion; (2) the indigestible material may 
make the digestible material less readily accessible to digestive 
enzymes; or (3) the final digestion products may be adsorbed by 
the^ indigestible substances. Sand gives exceptional results; it 
causes more rapid elimination of nitrogen during the first six hours. 
This is not due to increased excretion and reabsorption of digestive 
juices, for in starvation it has no effect. W. D. H. 

The Rate of Elimination of Nitrogen as Influenced.by Diet 
Factors. IL The Influence of Fats and Carbohydrates in 
the Diet. Lafayette B. Mendel and Robert 0. Lewis (J. Biol. Gkem. t 
1913,18, 37—53).—Carbohydrates delay the elimination of nitrogen 
when added to a protein meal; their effect increases in the order : 
starch,; soluble starch, sucrose, dextrose. This may he explained 
by the tentative suggestion that it is due to the protein-sparing 
action of carbohydrates. In reference to fats, cottonseed oil delays 
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the elimination of nitrogen, but lard and “oleo-stearin” hasten it 
in the early periods. The last-named effect is, however, only due 
to removal of sucrose from the diet.' W. D. H. 

The Rate of Elimination of Nitrogen as Influenced by Diet 
Factors. III. The Influence of the Character of the Ingested 
Protein. Lafayette B. Mendel and Robert C. Lewis (J. Biol . Ckem., 
1913, 16, 55—77).—Extracted meat lowers the rate of nitrogen 
elimination;' the explanation advanced is that extracted meat 
contains relatively more connective tissue, and therefore is not so 
digestible. The curves following the ingestion of caseinogen, ovo¬ 
vitellin, edestin, “glidine,” and gelatin show no more differences 
than those noted in the two meat products. Egg-white or albumin 
and soy bean give different curves due to rate of digestion and 
absorption, or, in the case of soy bean, to the presence of sucrose. 
Proteins do not differ materially in their rate of metabolism. The 
opposite findings of others are discussed. W. D. H. 

The Metabolism of Infants During Starvation. Arthur 
Schlossmann and Hans MuRscHHAUSERfand, in part, Earl Mattison] 
( Bioekem . Zeitsch., 1913, 56, 355—415).—The authors, in confirmation 
of their previous investigations, show that the metabolism during 
starvation depends on the diet consumed in the period preceding 
the fast, and that the more nitrogen consumed during the period 
the greater is the amount of body protein decomposed during the 
first two or three days of starvation. Similar results were obtained 
in the case of infants. The breast-fed children metabolise less 
nitrogen than the artificially fed. There is, however, a marked 
difference between the metabolism of the two classes during 
starvation, for whereas the artificially fed children excrete less 
nitrogen during the period of fast than during the nutrition period, 
the reverse is the case with the breast-fed infants. In spite of this 
fact, however, the breast-fed children still excrete less nitrogen 
during the starvation period than the hand-fed children, and the 
authors draw the conclusion that the former are more capable of 
resisting the effects of deprivation of food. The excretion of the 
acetone substances during starvation was also investigated. The 
amount excreted rapidly increased in the second day of hunger, 
running nearly parallel with the increased output of nitrogen in 
the case of the breast-fed children. In the case of the hand-fed 
children, the acetone substances increased with diminishing nitrogen 
output. A few measurements of tho respiratory exchanges were 
also made by the authors. S. B. S.' 

The Method and Places of Formation of Conjugated 
Glyouronates in the Organism. Juho HamalaInbn {Ch#m. 
Zmtr,, 1913 if, 1319—1320; from Shawl , Arch, Physiol,, 1913, 30, 
196—198).—The small intestine of a rabbit under ether narcosis, 
after washing, was perfused with Ringer’s fluid from the mesenteric 
artery to the portal vein. et-Santenol and dextrose were then 
injected into the intestine. After six hours’ perfusion, the. per- 
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fusion fluid and intestinal contents were examined, and a non¬ 
crystalline substance with the properties of a-santanolglucoside was 
isolated. Glucoside formation appears to take place therefore in 
the intestinal wall. S. B. S. 

Pat Absorption by the Gastric Muoosa. Charles W. Greene 
and William F. Skaer (Amur. J. Physiol., 1913, 32, 358—368).— 
Evidence is adduced that absorption of fats occurs in the stomach 
of mammals (cats, dogs, rats). The gastric epithelium contains fat 
even in fasting; this is increased by feeding on fats. The fat in 
the gland cells, especially in the pyloric region, may be increased 
by fasting. This has no relation to absorption fat, but is due 
to mobilisation of the body' fat. The observations throughout are 
histological. W. D. H. 

The Processes of Absorption in the Intestine. N. A. 
Dobrowolskaja ( Biochem . Zeitsck, 1913, 56, 267—290).—The 
author discusses the various views as to the method of utilisation 
of the proteins in the organism, including those of Heidenhain, 
Hoffmeister, Abderhalden, etc., and attempts by various experi¬ 
mental methods to throw some light on the mechanism. In the 
first series of experiments, he analyses the serum of portal blood 
of dogs, estimating the changes of total non-protein nitrogen, and 
the amino- and peptide-nitrogen produced by the introduction of 
the chymus obtained from intestinal fistulae of other animals into 
the small intestines. No definite results were obtainable by this 
method, as it was shown that the operative procedure alone, without 
introduction of digestion products, produced changes in the com¬ 
position of the serum of the experimental animals. In a second 
series of experiments, the in vitro changes on the amino-nitrogen 
produced by serum, intestinal extracts, pancreas, etc., on amino- 
acids and digestion product of proteins, were investigated. The 
results again lead to no definite conclusions, in some cases indicating 
synthesis, and in others peptide degradation. In the third series 
of experiments, an anastomosis was made between the portal vein 
and the kidneys by the junction of the central end of the vena 
lienalis with the peripheral end of the renal artery. It was assumed 
that, in the event of introduction of digestion products in the 
intestine, and a consequent resorption of amino-acids into the portal 
vein, the excess would be eliminated by the kidneys; To increase 
the pressure in the kidneys, the portal vein, was partly constricted 
above the junction with the vena lienalis . In the majority of cases, 
the kidney not connected with the portal vein was extirpated. In 
all of these cases, the,animals died. In two cases, when the second 
kidney was left intact, a certain number .of experiments were per¬ 
formed, and the nitrogen of the amino-groups, the hippuric acid, 
and ammonia nitrogen of the urine excreted were estimated. The 
introduction of nitrogen into the alimentary tract (by feeding) 
lead in many cases, especially that of alanine, to an increased 
amino-nitrogen in the urine. Owing to the fact that the second 
kidney was intact, these experiments could hardly be considered 
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satisfactory. In the fourth series of experiments, a portal vein 
fistula was made according to the method of London and the 
author, and blood was removed by way of the fistula' at various 
periods after feeding. The results showed a periodic fluctuation in 
both the portal blood and the blood of the general circulation 
(removed from the jugular vein). The general result of the experi¬ 
ments is to indicate the difficulty of artificially increasing the 
amino-nitrogen of the portal vein under conditions approaching the 
normal physiological. S. B. S. 

The Indispensability of Lipoids for Life. The Relation of 
the Neoessary Substances to the Lipoid Extracting Agents. 
Wilhelm Stepp (Zeitsch. Biol., 1913, 62, 405—407 Compare A, 
1911, ii, 1002).—This is a continuation of the author's previous 
work on mice. A mixture of lecithin, cholesterol, kephalin, 
cerebron, and phytin added to a diet freed from lipoids by alcohol- 
ether extraction, does not supply the missing necessary material. 
If the primary acetone extract of egg-yolk is added to lipoid-free 
food, the result is that the necessary material is still lacking; the 
same is true for the secondary alcoholic extract. But the primary 
alcoholic extract restores the value of the lipoid-free food. The 
materials necessary for life are therefore soluble in alcohol, but not 
in acetone. If the material is extracted with acetone first, part 
only of the indispensable material goes into solution; the acetone- 
soluble substances are soluble also in alcohol. Extraction with 
ether does not remove the indispensable material; fat is therefore, 
for the mouse not indispensable. Extraction of the food with 
alcohol entirely removes its power to support life. W. D, H. 

Are there Substances at Present Unknown in Foodstuffs 
which are of Importance for the Maintenance of Life? Emil 
Abdekhalden and Abno E. Lamp^ (Ghem. Zentr., 1913, ii, 
522—523; from Zeitsch . gesamte. to&pl. Med., 1913, 1, 296—354).—As 
a result of a critical experimental investigation on a broad basis 
of the work of Suzuki, Shimamura and Odake, and of Funk and 
others, the authors draw the conclusion that up to the present time 
there has been no absolute proof of the existence of unknown sub¬ 
stances in foods, of general significance, which are essential to the 
maintenance of life. ‘ They do not consider that the action of the 
so-called oryzanin of the Japanese authors, or of Funk's vitamine, 
has as yet been definitely established. S. B. S. 

The Biological Significance of the Fat-content of Fish, 
with Special Reference to their Habitat. Osw. Polimanti 
( Biochem . Zeitsch., 1913, 56, 439—445).—Attention is called to the 
fact that during the development of fish embryos, the amount of 
visible fat diminishes, ditring which time the habitat gradually 
alters frpm that of an organism living on the surface of the water 
. to one living deeper in the sea. It seemed therefore possible that 
the nectonic fish, which move rapidly about the surface, should' 
contain more fat than the less active, more slowly moving, 
benthonic fish. Numerous analyses of various species were carried 
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out, which tend to confirm the above theory, the fat varying from 
1*116 to 20*447% of the solid substance. S. 8. S. 

Proteins of Pish Sperm. A lbrecht Kossel (Zeitsch. physiol Ckem ., 
1913, 88, 163—185).—The protamines from the sperm of a number 
of species of fish have been isolated and investigated. (The figures 
.given are % of total nitrogen.) 

Percine from the yellow perch (Perea flavescens) contains 85*5% 
of diamino-acid nitrogen, and 9*8% of monoamino-acid nitrogen, 
the former being mainly arginine (78*1%) with some histidine 
(5'6%). No lysine was present. The protamine from the pike 
perch (Stizostedion vitreum) proved to be identical with this. 

That from the tunny (Thynnus thynnus) (compare TTlpiami, A., 
1903, i, 215), which is termed thynnine, contains 80% of arginine 
nitrogen, no lysine or histidine, and 10% of monoamino-acid nitro¬ 
gen. The sulphate, like that of other protamines, separates from 
aqueous solution as an oil. Thynnine also contains tyrosine. 
Pelamys sarda contains a very similar protamine. 

The protamine of the sword fish contained 81*5% of arginine 
nitrogen, and 14% of monoamino-acid nitrogen. Neither histidine 
nor lysine were j resent. 

The protamine of Oncorhynchus tschawytscha, the Chinook salmon 
(compare A. E. Taylor, A., 1909, i, 344), is identical with, the 
salmine from Rhine salmon (Kossel and Dakin, A., 1904, i, 355, 
702). - 

, In the white fish (Coregorws albus ) the proportions of arginine 
and monoamino-acid nitrogen are 87*3 and 9*4. In the lake trout 
(Salvelirms) they are 88*9 and 7*1, whilst in Eso cine, the protamine 
of the pike (Esox Indus), they are 86*3 and 11*3. 

In general, these protamines contain two molecules of arginine 
to one molecule of monoamino-acid—in a few protamines the pro¬ 
portion of monoammo-acids is larger. The protamines are thus 
to be expressed by the formula where a is arginine, or (alh)tfn> 
when all three diamino-acids are present, the proportion of diaminio- 
acid being again as 2 to 1. 

A table is given of the known protamines and their formulae. 

E. 3?. A. 

The Lipoids of Nervous Tissue. Cesare Serona and 
Antoinette Palozzi {CJrnu Zentr 1913, ii, 1064—1065 j from Arch . 
Farm, sperim 1913, 15, 375—384).—The composition of the brain 
(white and grey matter) of ox and calf was as follows: 
14:*25-r—16*13 °/qo cholesterol and the esters of cholesterinolic and 
palmitic acids, 39*8—44*1°/ 00 oleic acid and palmitic acid lecithins, 
14*6— 14s& Q l m cerebrin, and 3*76—5*8°/^ homocerebrin or eerasin. 
To separate the constituents, the following process was employed. 
The brain was extracted with 5—6 times its weight of a mixture 
pf equal parts of alcohol and ether. From the residue a substance 
could be extracted with hot alcohol with m. p. 164—165°, which 
.had the properties of homocerebrin or eerasin. The alcohol-ether 
yielded* after evaporation of the ether, a flocculent mass 
AV'and flie alcoholics-residue on evaporation, a waxy mixture jB. 
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Each of these fractions'was treated successively with cold acetone, 
cold ether, and hot alcohol. The acetone extract was fat-free, and 
contained, besides some phosphatic lipoids and cerebrin, which 
became insoluble on solution and reprecipitation with acetone, 
chiefly cholesterol and its fatty esters. The ethereal extract could 
be separated into two fractions, one, insoluble in cold alcohol, 
yielding a substance corresponding with Thudiehum's and Koch's 
kephalin, whieh appears, on further investigation, to be an impure 
lecithin mixed with cerebrin, and a soluble fraction, consisting also 
chiefly of impure lecithin mixed with cerebrin. The alcoholic 
extract was also separated into fractions soluble and insoluble in 
cold alcohol. The former consisted of cerebrin, m. p. 190—192°, 
which on hydrolysis yielded a fatty acid, m. p. 74—75°, presumably 
cerebrotinic acid, and a reducing sugar with [a]f? +27*5°, and a 
substance which is possibly galactosamine. The part soluble in 
cold alcohol, m. p. 160—165°, is apparently impure homocerebrin 
or cerasin. S. B. S. 

Influence of Activity on Automatic Rhythm in Heart 
Muscle. George R. Mines (Proc. physiol . Soo., 1913, xiii; J, Physiol 
47).—If a frog's or mammal's heart is made to beat faster, the 
subsequent automatic rhythm is slowed; in the octopus the reverse 
occurs. In both cases, forced activity leads to formation of acid, 
but in different hearts, and different parts of the same heart, the 
optimum hydrogen ion concentration is different. In some cases 
the increase will be towards this value, in others away from it. 

W. D. H. 

Hydrogen Ion Concentrations Limiting Automaticity in 
Different Regions of the Prog's Heart. (Bliss) Dorothy Dale 
and 0. R. A. Thacker ( Proc . physiol . Soo ., 1913, i—ii; J. PkysioL t 
47).—The different heart chambers develop rhythm with varying 
degrees of hydrogen ion concentration. The sinus will beat in solu¬ 
tions which are too acid for the auricle* and the same holds between 
auricle and ventricle. Similar differences appear on the alkaline 
side. The actual figures are given in the paper. W. D. H. 

Synthetio Sugar Formation in the Artificially Perfused 
Liver, Gustav Embden, Ernst Schmitz and Maiua Wittenberg 
(Zeitsch. physiol. Chem. } 1913, 88, 210—245).—The perfusion fluid 
employed was Ringer's solution, containing in it dog’s blood-: 
corpuscles washed by centrifugalising. If the liver (dog) is freed 
from glycogen by phloridzin poisoning, the perfusion leads to a 
slight but constant formation of sugar. If then dihydroxyacetoue. 
is added, the amount of sugar formed (dextrose) is increased. 
The addition of ^glyceraldehyde to the perfusing fluid increases 
the sugar formation greatly; this sugar is in part d-sorbose, The 
aldehyde appears to be directly transformed into the sugar with 
previous rupture into short carbon chains. Glycerol forms dextrose , 
less than the two trioses. W, D. H. f 

Formation of Acetoaoetic Acid from Acetic Acid [ip the 
Liver]. Gustav Embden and Adam Loeb ( Zeitsch . physiol. 

1913, 88, 246—258).—A study of the formation of acetoacetic acid 
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in tlxe liver indicates that it is not formed from acetic acid by 
oxidative changes. The presence of ^-valeric acid or of propionic 
acid prevents its formation from acetic acid. Formic acid is with¬ 
out influence, and is but little attacked on passing it through the 
liver, dl -Lactic acid has less effect on the reaction than propionic 
acid. 

The conversion of acetic acid into acetoacetic acid is greatly 
retarded when the liver is full of glycogen. The addition of 
glycollic acid to the blood stream increases the formation of aceto¬ 
acetic acid in the liver, although to a less extent than acetio acid. 

E. F. A. 

The Effect of Pituitary Extract on Renal Activity* C, E. 
King »nd O. 0. Stoland (Amer. /. Physiol ., 1913, 32, 405—416).— 
The view is disputed that pituitrin directly stimulates the renal 
epithelium; the vascular changes (vaso-dilatation) are considered 
sufficient to account for the diuresis. , W. D. H. 

n The Heat-production of Fatigue and its Relation to the 
Production of Lactic Acid in Amphibian Muscle. Rudolph A, 
Peters («/. Physiol 1913, 47, 243—271).—By a modification of 
A. Y. Hill's calorimeter it was found that the heat produced by the 
indirect stimulation of frog’s muscles until fatigue set in has a 
maximum value of about 0*9 cal. per gram of muscle. The heat 
liberation is roughly exponential, and about 70—80% of it is 
liberated in the first two minutes. The figure 0*9 is about half of 
that obtained in chloroform rigor. No processes other than con¬ 
traction arise in the production of rigor. The lactic acid figures 
agree with those of Fletcher and Hopkins; heat production and 
lactic acid liberation are intimately associated. 1 W. D. H. 

The Presence in the Vascular Walls of a Ferment Setting 
Free a Reducing Sugar at the Expense of the Virtual Sugar 
of the Blood, and Decomposing Phloridzin. Raphael Lepjne 
and RAVUoim Boulud {Compt. wwcf., 1913, 157, 627—628. Compare 
this vol., i, 1274).—The experiments show the presence of a ferment 
in the vascular walls of the kidneys, lungs, and aorta, capable of 
setting free a reducing sugar in the blood, a function previously 
ascribed to the liver alone. The ferment is also capable of partly 
hydrolysing phloridzdh. W. G. 

Amylogenesis and its Relation to Glycolysis in the Animal 
Organism. Oesark Paueri tCkm. Znttir., 1913, ii, 1316 j from 
Arch . Farm, sperim 1913, 16,54—96)—From his own results and 
those of other investigators, the author draws the conclusion that 
glycogen formation is a necessary preliminary process in the utilisa¬ 
tion of sugar in the organism, and that a disturbance of this 
function results in diabetes.. mellitus. - For the treatment of this 
condition, therefore, substances must be employed which assist 
the glycogen formation. Extract of muscles and of pancreas, both 
aloi^ or combined, were found to be incapable of degrading 
dextrose at 37°, Disappearance of this substance under these 
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conditions can be attributed to bacterial action. Lactic and acetic 
acids were formed from the sugar under the combined action of 
pancreas extract and micro-organisms. The formation of these 
acids accounts for the fact that the addition of dextrose inhibits 
a far-reaching putrefaction of pancreas. No alcohol could be 
detected as a result of the combined action of pancreas and bacteria 
on sugar, A fasting animal exhibited appreciable formation of 
glycogen in the liver. Addition of extract of pancreas did not 
inhibit sugar formation in the transfusion of a surviving liver. 

S. B. S. 

A Comparison* of the Observed and Computed Heat 
Production of Cattle. Henry Prentiss Armsby (J. Amer. Chem. Soc 
1913, 35, 1794—1800).—Experimental evidence that in the case 
of men and carnivora the usual equivalence exists between chemical 
energy, heat energy, and mechanical energy, is already forthcoming, 
but hitherto such investigations have not, as a rule, included an 
examination of herbivorous animals. 

The present paper gives an account of results obtained during 
the last decade on cattle (steers), and in the aggregate of fifty-seven 
experiments the observed heat production differs from the computed 
by only 0*4%. D. F. T. 

Constituents of Animals Fats. The Fat of Oervus elapbus. 
Isidor Klimont and E. Meisl ( Sfonatsh 1913, 34, 1489—1492).— 
A. lard from the red deer, with the following constants, has been 
examined: D 50°, 0*9066, acid number 20*5, saponification number 
203*5, iodine number 19*3, m. p. 48° (Pohl), solidification point 
47*5°. The fat was recrystallised eleven times from hot acetone, 

“ when j8-palmityldistearin, m. p. 62*5—63*5°, was obtained (compare 
Bomer and Limprich, this vol., i, 442), J. C. W. 

The Organic Substance in the Skeletal Tissues of Anthozoa. 
XV. Isolation and Identification of Bromogorgonic Acid. 
Carl Th. M6rnbr (Zeitsch. physiol. Chem 1913, 88, 138—154, 
Compare A., 1907, ii, 283; A., 1908, ii, 310).—3: 5-Dibromo- 
dZ-tyrosine has been identified as a product of the hydrolysis of 
Primnoa gorgonin with barium hydroxide. This is the first 
organic bromo-compound obtained by the hydrolysis of a naturally 
occurring protein. The whole of the bromine present in the 
gorgonin molecule is not dibromotyrosine. Other products of the 
hydrolysis of gorgonin are tyrosine, glycine, alanine, leucine, 
aspartic, glutamic, and oxalic acids. E. F. A. 

The Seoretion of Cerebro-spinal Fluid. Walter E. Dixon 
and William D. Halliburton (7 Physiol , 1913, 47, 215—242).—An 
intravenous injection of an extract of the choroid plexuses (choroid 
gland) produces an increased secretion of cerebro-spinal nuid, as 
tested by its rate of outflow through a cannula. The active prin¬ 
ciple is thermostable, soluble in water and in alcohol, and does 
not pass the pores of a Chamberland filter, Other effects of the 

VOL, CIV, i. 5 h 
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injection are increase of respiration, and a slight fall of blood- 
pressure. Extracts of brain produce the same effect, but less 
markedly; no other animal extracts act in the same way. Probably 
as a result of cerebral activity, some waste product acts as a 
hormone to stimulate the activity of the choroid cells, and from 
the richness of the cerebro-spinal fluid in carbon dioxide, it is 
suggested that one function of the fluid may be to enable the 
brain to get rid of this material. Reasons are given why this 
hormone is considered to act on the gland cells and not on secretory 
nerves. The hormone in question is not found in the cerebro-spinal 
fluid itself except in cases where catabolism is in excess, as in 
degenerative processes of the central nervous system. 

Other agents which produce an increase of the fluid are excess 
of carbon dioxide in the blood, and drugs which interfere with 
respiration. The volatile ansesthetics have a similar action; these 
may act by interfering with oxygenation or by altering the physical 
condition of the secreting cells. A large number of substances were 
investigated, but all the remainder gave negative results, if 
respiratory and vascular effects were excluded. \V. D. H. 

The Comparative Composition of Human and Cow’s Milk. 
Edward B. Mrios and Howard L. Marsh (J. Biol Cham 1913, 16, 
147—168).—Human milk differs from cow's milk in three important 
ways. It contains more lactose, less protein, and more substances 
of unknown nature. The following figures are averages in per¬ 
centages of the whole milk: 


Fat, Lactose. Protein. 

Human milk. % to 4 6 to 7'5 0*7 to 1 '5 

Cow’s milk . 2 ,, 4 3*5 „ 5 2*5 „ 4 


The unknown constituents are soluble in alcohol and ether; they 
contain little or no nitrogen, and are of importance as food. Some 
are crystalline, and the crystalline form of one is figured and 
described -at length. (This contains sulphur, but is free from 
nitrogen.) They are most plentiful in early human milk (1%); 
as lactation proceeds they sink to 0*5%. Cow’s milk at the latter 
period contains 0’3%. The paper contains analytical tables, and 
descriptions of methods. Much of the, work was done by the late 
Arthur Y. Meigs. W. D. H. 

The Soluble Caseins of Milk. L^on Likdet (Bull Soc. chim. 9 
1913, [iv], 13, 1001—1006 Compare this vol., i, 1116).—Further 
experiments are quoted in support of the author's views as to the 
presence of an a- and £-caseinogen in milk and the relationship 
between them. The sum of these two substances present is fairly 
constant in milk, but the proportions of each are very variable. 

W. G. 

„ SolubUity ofthe Proteins of Milk in the Elements of the Serum; 
Seduction of their Solubility under the Influence of Calcium 
Cbtoride; L£on Lindet (Bull. Soc . chim. s 1913, [iv], 13, 929—935). 
soluble proteins of milk include casein (distinguished as 
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«-casein), having [a] D -116°, and a second, called jS-casein, which 
differs only in specific rotation, [ot] D -30°. Milk serum, from which 
all the proteins had been removed by means of phenol, on 
evaporation and incineration yielded ash of the following com¬ 
position, expressed in grams per litre of milk: alkali chlorides, 
1*949; alkali citrates (calculated from the carbonate found), 
0*765; alkali phosphates, 0*514; calcium phosphate, 0*638; mag¬ 
nesium phosphate, 0*458; iron and aluminium phosphates, 0*108 ; 
calcium sulphate, 0*341; undetermined, 0*387. An artificial serum 
containing lactose, 5; sodium chloride, 0*2; sodium citrate, 0*08; 
and sodium phosphate, 0*05 per cent., can dissolve 3*456 grams of 
casein per litre, and probably as much more of the jS-casein. In 
milk, probably all the jS-casein is in solution, and about 10% of 
the o-casein, the rest of File latter being in suspension. The 
addition of calcium chloride to milk before coagulation by rennet 
increases the nitrogen and phosphate content of the coagulum and 
accelerates the action, due to its converting the sodium salts into 
insoluble calcium salts, and thereby destroying the solvent action of 
the former on the casein. T. A. H. 

Payohic Hyperglycsemia in' Babbits. Ivan Bang {Zeit&ch. 
physiol. Cfam , 1913. 88, 44—46).—Hir.-ch and Rembach (ibid., 1913, 
87, 122) have described a hyperglycsemia and glycosuria in rabbits 
as the result of fright. The non-recognition of this condition 
produced by psychical causes renders much work- on the general 
subject untrustworthy. The existence of such a psychic condition 
in rabbits and other animals is confirmed in the present paper. 

W. D. H. 


Pentosuria from the Chemical Point of View. Ernst Zerner 
and RudolfiNe Waltooh (Monatsh., 1913, 34, 1639—1652) ; —In 
most cases of pentosuria which have been investigated, optically 
inactive urines have been encountered, from which osazones 
apparently corresponding with i-arabinose or Z-arabinose have 
occasionally been isolated. 

Two new cases of pentosuria have now been examined. The 
urines were inactive, which is taken as an indication of the absence 
of Z-arabinose, since this has a very high specific rotation. The 
osazone obtained had m. p. 162—163°, and a small ^-rotation, 
which was insufficient to distinguish it from eZ-arabinosazone. 
Diphenylmethanedimethyldiliydrazine (Braun, 1910, i, 525) gave 
no indication of arabinose. A mixture with an equal weight of 
Z-xylosazone had m. p. 208—210°, whereas f-xylosazone has m. p. 
210—215° (Fischer, A., 1894, i, 566). The osazone from these 
urines is therefore d-xylosazone, and very probably the pentose is 
d-xylose. Further experiments are being carried out definitely to 
determine the nature of the sugar. J. C, W. 

The Sugar in Pentosuric Urine, Gael Neuberg {Biochm. 
Zeitsch.y 1913, 56, 506—507).—Zerner and Waltuch (preceding 
abstract) have maintained that the sugar isolated by them in a 
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case of pentosuria was cZ-xylose, as the mixture of its osazone with 
that of the corresponding /-derivative has a higher melting point 
than the pure substance. A mixture of the /-form of osazone with 
the osazone obtained from the urine of the cases of pentosuria of 
the author did not produce a corresponding rise in the melting 
point. The author does not see, therefore, any reason to suppose 
that the sugar in his case is other than the eZZ-arabinose, as 
originally suggested. It is conceivable that various forms of 
pentosuria exist. S. B. S, 

Physiological Action of Colloidal Carbon. Guido Tzar and 
C. Patan^ {Biochem. Zeilsck., 1913, 56, 307—318).—The so-called 
mellogen, produced by the disintegration of a carbon anode by a 
galvanic current, was used in these experiments. It can be dis¬ 
persed in water made slightly alkaline by sodium hydroxide, which 
mixture is afterwards neutralised by passing in carbon dioxide and 
heating. This preparation has no influence on the total autolysis 
of the liver. It increases the amount of uric acid formed by 
autolysing ox-spleen and liver, and inhibits the uricolytic action 
of ox-kidneys and washed pulp of dog’s liver. Intravenous 
injections of large quantities into rabbits, white rats, pigeons, etc., 
produce dyspnoea, but only a few of the animals succumb* The 
intravenous injection has no appreciable effect on body temperature 
(rabbits), but increases the amount of carbon dioxide in expired 
air (as compared with control injection of distilled water). The 
amount of increase is approximately proportional to the amount of 
mellogen injected. S. B. S. 

Action of Colloidal Sulphur on Autolysis. Antonio Fagiuoh 
(Biochem. ZeitseL, 1913, 56, 291—294),—Colloidal sulphur increases 
the autolysis of liver tissue (ox, dog, and monkey), and to a still 
larger extent that of tumour tissue (rat sarcoma and human liver 
carcinoma). S, B. S. 

Pharmacological Action of Ethyl Alcohol on , the Isolated 
Mammalian Heart at Different Temperatures. Giuseppe 
Bbandini ( Ghent. Zentr., 1913, ii, 524 ; from Arch. Farm , sperim., 1913, 
15, 178—192, 193—212).—The experiments were carried out on 
a rabbit’s heart in a Langendorff perfusion apparatus. At normal 
temperatures the alcohol in small doses (1 in 50,000—1,150,000) 
exerts a stimulant action, in medium doses, the heart activity is 
depressed, but in higher concentrations (30°/^) the action is toxic. 
At lower temperatures (33°) the effect is weaker, and higher con¬ 
centrations of alcohol are required to produce the same effects 
described as resulting at 37°. , g. B* S. 

The Scission of the Benzene Bing in the Animal Body. - II. 
Behaviour of Muconic Acid and Benzene in Liver-perfusion 
Besearohes. Makie Hbnsbl and Otto Riesser (Zeitsch. physiol. Ghent., 
1913,,88, 38—43).—When muconic acid is added to a fluid 
employed for perfusing the liver, the amount of acetone formed 
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by jbhat organ is greatly increased, it may be fourfold; No certain 
result was obtained by perfusing the liver with benzene; this sub¬ 
stance is Birongly toxic. W. D. H. 

The Conjugated Excretion Products of Bromobenzene and 
p-Iodophenol. Erberto Angelo Rabbeno (i Ghcm . Zentr., 1913, ii, 
1070 ; from Arch . Farm . aperim ., 1913, 15, 535—546).—It was 
presumed that it should be possible, by the estimation of the total 
sulphur, the conjugated sulphuric acid, and the rotation of the 
urine of dogs, to which bromobenzene and p-iodophenol had been 
administered per os, to ascertain whether the halogen derivatives 
of benzene undergo conjugation with glycuronic acid as well as 
with cystine and sulphuric acid. It was found as a result of the 
experiments that the bromine derivative is excreted conjugated 
only with cysteine and sulphuric acid, whereas the iodo-derivative 
is excreted conjugated with glycuronic and sulphuric acids, but not 
with cysteine. S. B. S. 

The Influence of the Administration of Creatine and 
Creatinine on the Creatine Content of Muscle. Victor C. 
Myers and Morris S. Fine (J. Biol. Chvni ., 1913, 16, 169—186).— 
The subcutaneous administration of creatine to rabbits causes a 
small increase in the creating content of muscle (about 5% in five 
experiments). This is quite insufficient to account for the creatine, 
which does not reappear in the urine. The administration of 
creatinine exerts a similar effect, the creatine content of the muscles 
being 6% above the normal, an amount sufficient to account for the 
creatinine which was not eliminated by the kidneys. This apparent 
increase in the muscular creatine was not due to a retention 
of unchanged creatinine. Of the creatine given, 25—80% (the 
quantity depending on the amount injected) reappeared in the 
urine unchanged, whilst 2—10% was eliminated as creatinine. 
When creatinine was administered, 77—82% (average 80%) re¬ 
appeared in the urine, and no elimination of creatine was 
detected. W. D. H. 

Narcosis and Oxygen Consumption. Jacques Loeb and 
Hardolph Wasteneys (Biochem. Zeitsch., 1913, 56, 295 — 306). — 
The authors discuss the relationship between inhibition of oxidation 
and narcosis. When the embryos of Fundulus are not narcotised, 
they respond by rapid movement to a stimulus of N / 25-hydrochloric 
acid. It was found that they only become insensitive to this 
stimulus when their oxidation rate has been reduced to 1/14 of 
the normal value by potassium cyanide ; a reduction by this 
method to 1/9 is without influence on their response to the 
stimulus. On the other hand, they become unresponsive to chloro¬ 
form treatment, without any appreciable reduction of the oxida¬ 
tion rate. Ethyl ether and butyl alcohol can produce insensitive¬ 
ness to the strongest stimuli with the diminution of the oxidation 
rate by only 26%. Medusae loose their mobility and reactivity to 
stimuli by direct reduction of oxidation by potassium cyanide only 
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when this reduction is 3—6 times as great as that which results 
when the motility and reactivity are destroyed by ethylurethane. 
The conclusion is drawn that narcosis cannot be due directly to 
reduction of oxidative capacity, and that the latter is a result 
either of inactivity of the tissues due to narcosis, or it is a secondary 
action of the narcotis, which stands in no direct relationship to 
the narcosis itself. S. B* S. 

Biological Oxidation of Certain Glucosides. Juho 
HImIlAinen (Cftem. Ztntr ., 1913, ii, 1319; from Skand. Arch. Physiol.) 
1913, 30, 187—190).—iJter injection of the glucosides of certain 
terpen© alcohols, the corresponding glycuronates appear in the 
urine. There is therefore no preliminary scission of the glucoside 
into sugar and alcohol, for neither in the blood nor in the organs 
conld any terpen© be detected. On the contrary, both glycuronate 
and the corresponding glucoside could be found. The facts confirm 
the theories of Fischer and Piloty and of Sundvik on the formation 
of conjugated glycuronates in the organism. Furthermore, more 
glycuronate is excreted after administration of the glucoside than 
after administration of the fr^e substance. S. B. S. 

The Influence of Certain Quinoline and Naphthaquinoline 
Derivatives on the Excretion of Uric Acid. Hicgabdo 
Luzzato and Riooardo Ciusa (Ghem- Zmtr 1913, ii, 1318—1319; 
from Arch . Farm, apmm,, 1913, 16, 6 —40).—The following 
derivatives were investigated: 2 - p - methoxypkenylquinoline- 

4 - carboxylic acid, 2 - p - dimethylaminophenylquinoline - 4 - carb¬ 
oxylic acid, 6-amino-2-phenylquinoline4-carboxylic acid, 3-phenyl- 
jS-naphthaquinoline-l-carboxylic acid, 2-p-dimethylamino-j3-naphtha- 
cinchonic acid, 2-phenyldihydro-j8-naphthaquinoline4-carboxylic 
add, 2-o-hydroxylphenyl-j3-naphthacinchonic acid, 3-phenyl-0-naph- 
thaquinoline, and 2-phenylcinchonic acid (atophan). Of these it 
was found that 3-phenyl-/3-naphthaquinoline-l-carboxylic acid (the 
so-called diapurin) and atophan caused ah intense excretion of 
uric acid, the action of the latter being somewhat less than that of 
the former. It caused, however, no turbidity of the urine, and 
was better tolerated, and a dose of 5 grams caused no bad symptoms 
in a dog of 12 kilos, weight, and could be taken by a man in 
doses of 2 grams for several days without ill effects. The action 
of ^ diapurin is attributed to the mobilising effects on the uric 
acid, which already exist in the organism as a result of purine 
degradation, as the increased excretion of the acid is not accom¬ 
panied by ap increased phosphoric output, which should result 
if the nucleins are broken down. Furthermore, the increased 
output of uric acid ceases two or three days after administration 
of the drug. The particular action on the uric acid is due to the 
presence of a phenyl group in the 2-position, the quinolinecarboxylic 
acid group being inactive.. The action is neutralised by the 
presence of the methoxyl and amino-groups in the 6-position. On 
the other hand, 2-phenyl-6-methylquinoline-4-carboxylic acid 
Qjaratophan) and . 8-methoxy-2-phenylquinoline4-carboxylic acid 
^satOphan) are fairly active. The introduction of the OH, 
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NMe. 2 , or OMe group into the 2-phenyl ring inhibits or weakens the 
action on uric acid. As hydroxyphenylquinoline-4-carboxylic acid 
is, according to Sk’orczewski* and Sohn, a degradation product of 
atophan, the latter appears to exert its influence before oxidation. 
The reduction of the pyridine ring destroys or weakens the action. 
The general methods of Doebner, Kuntze, Lachs, and Steinert were 
employed in the preparation of the compounds, and the following 
substances were obtained: 2-^anisylquinoline-4rcarboxyUc acid , 
m. p. 217°; 2-dime thylaminophenylquinolineA-carboxylic acid ; 
&-amim-2-phenylqiiin6line-4k-carboxylic acid, m. p. 160 6 (decomp.). 

S. B. S. 

The Behaviour of Certain Rbamnoeides in the Animal Body. 
Mabio Qabino ( Zeitsch . physiol. Chem 1913, 88, 1—8).—Rutin, 
quercitrin, hesperidin, and hesperetin, after intravenous or oral 
administration, pass through the animal organism, and are excreted 
almost entirely unchanged. Hydrolysis of these substances appears 
to occur either'not at all, or in the merest traces, in the body. 

W. D. H. 


The Action of Strophanthin on the Excised Frog’s Heart. 
A. J. Clark and George R. Mines (Proc, physiol Soc 1913, vii—viii; 
J . Physiol , 47).—The effect of perfusing the heart with one part of 
strophantin in a million of Ringer’s fluid is at first beneficial, 
and later toxic. The observations were made on the mechanical 
activity of the ventricle, the length of the A.V. interval, and on 
the electrical concomitant of activity. W. D. H. 

Mechanism of the Biological Action of the Rontgen Rays. 
Eugen Petbv (Biockem. Zeitsch., 1913,» 56, 341 — 352). — The author 
has investigated the influence of Rontgen rays on the toxicity of 
various metals, following a similar line of research to that of 
Tappeiner and his pupils on the sensitising influence of eosin on 
actinic rays. Amoebae obtained from hay-infusion were used as the 
objects of experiments, and these were submitted to the action of 
uranium nitrate, sodium tungstate, zinc sulphate, and colloidal 
zinc sulphide in the dark, in the presence and the absence of 
Rontgen radiation. As a result, it was found that the rays had 
no appreciable effect in increasing the toxicity of the metals. 
Compounds were purposely chosen which fluoresce when submitted 
to radiation. The rays exerted no action on the sensitising activity. 
Experiments were also carried out to ascertain whether organs 
which are highly sensitive to Rontgen rays contain substances 
which act as light-catalysts for these rays. Testicles and lymph 
glands were chosen, and the effect of radiated and unradiated 
extracts on haemolysis, the mobility of amoebae, and the milk-clotting 
by rennin, were investigated. The results were negative, and the 
author draws the condusion that no ’ substances nave been dis¬ 
covered which act as catalysts for the Rontgen rays in the same 
way that eosin acts as catalyst for actinic rays. S. B. S. 
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Purine and Xanthine Bases as Intermediary Products in 
Poisoning by Nuoleoproteins. Henri de Waele ( Chcm . Zcvtr., 
2913, ii, 519—520; from Zeitsch. Tmmun. eoopt. Thtrapie^ 1913, 18, i, 
410—422).—Just as, according to the author, the proteins use 
the amino-acids as intermediary products in developing their 
thromboplastic action, the nucleoproteins act by intermediation of 
the purine bases. Thus nucleoproteins, otherwise harmless, can be 
rendered toxic by degradation of their molecule, or by the addition 
to them of degradation products, or even amino-acids. Under 
these conditions, curves were obtained similar to those described by 
the author for proteins, showing, in an oscillatory manner, thrombo¬ 
plastic and antithrombic phases. The first of these is short, and 
may be overlooked. The nucleins produce a strong antithrombic 
secretion. The antithrombic phase is of short duration, but pro¬ 
duces a distinct, although short-lasting, immunity. The nucleo¬ 
proteins can be activated either by purines (affecting the nucleic 
acid part of their molecule) or by amino-acids (affecting the protein 
part). Nucleohistones, owing to the presence of the‘histone group, 
are directly toxic. For many nucleoproteins, such as those from 
the thymus, animals are directly anaphylactic, in the same way 
that carnivora are sensitive to peptones. S. B. S* 

The Removal of the Poisonous Properties of Protein Cleav¬ 
age Products by Substitution of the Cyclic Nucleus. George 
Baehr and Ernst P. Pick {Arch. expt. Path. Pharm.> 1913, 74, 
73—91). —The proteins of horse- and ox-serum yield, on gastric 
digestion, poisonous products. But if these proteins are iodised, 
nitrited, ox diazotised, the products of pepsin digestion no longer 
produce “peptone-shock,” causing neither fall of arterial pressure 
nor loss, of coagulability in the blood. The iodine, nitro- and diazo¬ 
groups in question enter the cyclic nucleus of the protein molecule. 

W. D. H, 

Nature of the Coagulant of the Venom of Echis carinatus, 
a Small Indian Viper. J. O. Wakelin Barhatt (Proc. Rot/. Roc. 
1913, [2?], 87, 177 —190).—The effect of the intravenous injection 
of thrombokinase is essentially different from that of injection of 
thrombin. The latter causes an abundant intravascular formation 
of fibrin and a reduction of the amount of fibrinogen in the 
circulating fluid. Little or no fibrinogen is removed after the 
injection of thrombokinase, which thus has an essentially different 
action on blood plasma than on a solution of fibrinogen in vitro 
in presence of calcium chloride, which it causes to coagulate. The 
coagulant of viper venom, as exhibited by its effect iii causing 
intravascular separation of fibrin when injected into the blood¬ 
stream and also indicated by its behaviour when heated, is a 
thrombin and not a thrombokinase. E. F. A. 
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Biochemistry of Micro-organisms. VIII. Fermentation of 
Formic Acid by Bacillus Plymoutheneis in a Medium of 
Constant Composition. Hartwjg Franzes and Fritz Egger 
(Zeitsch. physiol. Cham., 1913, 88, 73—102. Compare this vol., i, 
322,;, A., 1912, ii, 669).—Further data are given obtained from 
experiments with B. Plymouthemis , made in the same way as 
previously with B. kiliense and B. prodigiosus. The results show 
the same divergence in different series of cultures. B . Plymouth - 
enm ferments formic acid during the first twenty-four hours. The 
maximum amount of formic acid fermented was 9*95% at 17°, 16*8 
and 26’47% at 21°, and 22% at 27°. No general conclusions are 
drawn. E. F. A. 

Chemistry of Bacteria. II. SakaeTamgra {Zeitach. physiol. Chem., 
1913, 88, 190—198).— Mycobacterium laticola contains the same 
organic constituents whether it is grown on nutritive bouillon or on 
a medium lacking protein. The aromatic units in its composition 
are formed in quantity when only short open-chain carbon com¬ 
pounds are supplied as food—for example, lactic acid, glycerol, 
asparagine. 

The inorganic constituents of the cells of Bacterium tuberculosis 
or of Mycobacterium laticola undergo considerable quantitative 
variation according to the nature of the environment in which the 
culture is made. E. F. A. 

Violet Colouring Matter and its Production by a Certain 
Bacterium. W. J. Hartley (Sci. Pr*c, Roy. Dull. Sac., 1913, 14, 
63—73),—The pigment of a bright, violet bacterium obtained from 
a creamery water has been examined. The pigment turns green 
with acid, blue with alkali; it does not dye silk. The absorption 
spectrum has been characterised; it has no bands in the ultra¬ 
violet, absorbs continuously the rays in the red less refrangible 
than A 6600, and transmite nearly all the rays from A 6600 to 
A 6439. The cultures, when macerated, gave a positive test with 
picrate paper for hydrogen cyanide. E. F. A. 

Influence of Radioactivity on Nitrogen-fixing Micro¬ 
organisms or on those Transforming Nitrogenous Sub¬ 
stances, Julius Stoklasa (Compt. rend.. 1913, 157, 879—882),— 
Air activated by pitchblende has a markedly favourable influence 
on the fixation of atmospheric nitrogen by Azotobacter chroococ- 
cum, the influence being slightly more favourable with weak radio¬ 
active intensity than with a stronger intensity. On the other hand, 
the transformation of organic nitrogen into ammoniaeal nitrogen 
and the fixation of free nitrogen is much weaker in solutions sub¬ 
mitted to the influence of j3- and y-rays than in control solutions. 
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Sail submitted to air charged with radium emanations showed an 
increased nitrdgen content of 0*021% over the control sample. The 
reduction of nitrates by denitrifying bacteria is considerably 
lessened under the influence of radium emanation, although there 
is ample development of the denitrifying bacteria. W. G. 

Butylene-glycol Fermentation of Dextrose by Staphylo¬ 
cocci and Tetragenes. M. Lemoigne (Compt. rend., 1913, 157, 
653—655. Compare A., 3912, ii, 1199).—Staphylococci and tetra- 
genee only attack carbohydrates slowly, and do not develop unless 
they have an abundant supply of organic nitrogenous food. The 
products of the fermentation of the sugar are dimethyl diketone, 
aeetylmethylcarbinol, and butylene jByglycol. W. G. 

The Optical Behaviour of Yeast Maceration Juioe. 
Carl Neuberg and P. Rosenthal ( Bicchem . Zeiiack, 1913, 56, 
498—500).—The maceration juices from Lebedev's preparations 
were found to vary when freshly prepared from -0*10° to —0*42° 
in optical rotation. On keeping, the optical rotation of the juices 
diminished in some cases, whereas in others it increased. S. B. S. 

Osmotic Pressure and Electrical Conductivity of Yeast, 
Beer, and Wort Henry H. Dixon and William R. G. Atkins (Set 
Proe*Roy. Dv.U~ 8oc„ 1913, 14, 9—12).—Pressed yeast gives higher 
values than wort, both in osmotic pressure and electrical conduc¬ 
tivity. Comparing beer and wort, it is shown that whilst the 
electrical conductivity remains the same, the osmotic pressure 
becomes three times as great during fermentation. E. F. A. 

Extraction of Zymase by means of Liquid Air. Henry H. 
Dixon and William R. G. Atkins (Sci. Proc. Bo?/. DM. Soc 1913, 
14 , 1—8).—Immersion of yeast in liquid air from ten to fifteen 
minutes renders the protoplasm permeable. On thawing, the yeast 
liquefies, and after centrifuging, the sap of the cells is obtained as a 
faintly opalescent, brown liquid. This contains zymase in as active 
a form as that prepared by Lebedev's maceration method. The 
amount of zymase extracted may be increased by dilution and 
maceration. The sap is practically free from glycogen, and does 
not show autofermentation. 

The sediment froths actively, due to hydrolysis of the glycogen 
in the cells and fermentation of the sugar formed. E. F. A. 

The Complete Hydrolysis of Yeast Albumin. Hans 
pRTNGSBBiM (Woch. Bmuerei, 1913, 30, 399--400),—The hydrolysis 
of yeast furnished the following compounds, which were obtained 
by distillation in the form of esters (Fischer’s method). The esters 
obtained from leucine and valine were the chief product; those 
from * proline,^ phenylalanine, and glutamic acid were obtained in 
.small quantities] the presence of serine is considered questionable, 
■^hilst alanine and glycine were not apparently present. 

'V - F. M. G. M. 
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Influence of Acids on Alcoholic Fermentation. 
Rosenblatt and (Mme.) M. Rosenblatt ( Bull . Soc . chim 1918, pTjf/! 
IS, 924—929. Compare A., 1909, ii, 752; 1910, ii, 643; Johaaa#- ; 
sohn, this vol., i, 143).—None of the acids tried has any accelerat¬ 
ing action on the activity of yeast, and each of them begins to 
retard the activity at the concentrations quoted: Hydrochloric 
(Jf/6000), formic (MJ 5000), acetic (if/300), propionic (if/250), 
w-butyric {MJ 200); sulphuric (if/6000), tartaric {Mj 1000); phbs-, 
phoric (if/5000), citric (M /3000). Potassium hydrogen sulphate 
behaves similarly. The following salts accelerate the activity, and, 
the optimal concentrations are quoted: Potassium hydrogen oxalate , 
(Mj 200), dipotassium hydrogen citrate (MJ 10), potassium dihydref 
gen citrate (if/5), sodium dihydrogen tartrate (if/4), potassium 
dibydrogen phosphate {MJ 3). T. A. H. ; v; 

Formation of Add by Fermentation. Ed., Moufang ( ZeitBch . i 
/, ges . Brautoesen , 1913, 36 , 297—299).—Dilute solutions of dextrose,'! 
laevulose, maltose, and sucrose were treated with yeast in the ; 
presence of malt, and the acids formed subsequently estimated by 
methods which have been described by Mosslinger. F. M. G. M. 

Reduction of Chloral Hydrate by Yeast During Alcoholic 
Fermentation. Carl J. Lintner and H. LtfERs (ZeHsch. phvsiol Chtm., 
1913, 88, 122—123).—Living yeast in the act of fermenting sucrose 
reduces added chloral hydrate to trichloroethyl alcohol. E. F. A. 

The Uselessness of Zinc for the Culture of Aspergillus 
niger. Charles Lepierre ( Gompt . rend ., 1913, 157, 876—879).— 
Aspergillus niger will grow on a culture medium, free from all 
traces of zinc, providing the ratio, volume of liquid/surface exposed, 
is always greater than 2. If this ratio falls below 2, however, then 
the maximum growth is never obtained. This explains the differ¬ 
ence between the author's results and those of Javillier (compare 
A., 1908, ii, 317), who grew the mould on liquid where the ratio 
vjf was 1*5. W. G* 

Polyatomic Alcohols as Sources of Carbon for Lower Fungi. 
Ray E. Netdtg (/. Biol . Chem 1913, 16, 143-145).—Methyl 
alcohol and ethylene glycol are not capable of producing normal, 
cultures of Aspergillus and other moulds when they are introduced 
into Czapek’s medium in place of sugar. Glycerol is readily avail-, 
able, and gives cultures as good as when sucrose is employed. 
With increasing carbon, the availability does not increase; adonitol, 
for example, does not compare favourably with glycerol or even 
erythritol, and two of the hexatomic alcohols failed to yield cultures 
&qual to those on glycerol. No connexion between availability and 
carbon asymmetry could be established. There may, however, be 
some relation between availability and the nature of the inter¬ 
mediate oxidation products, since all the substances which are 
available, including glycerol, yield oxidation products containing 
one or more asymmetric carbon atoms. W. D. H. 
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Attempts to Produce Oitric Acid from Alcohol and Lactose 
by Fungi. Gael Webmer^Astw. Zmt n 1913, 37, 1393—1394. Compare 
Maz£ and Perrier, A., 1904, ii, 676; Herzog and Polotzky, A., 1909, 

i, 285; Wehmer, this vol., i, 229).—Unsuccessful attempts are 
recorded to produce citric acid from alcohol or from lactose by 
means of fungi. The author thus confirms Herzog and Polotzky's 
conclusion with regard to the non-formation of citric acid from 
alcohol (contrast Maze and Perrier), but differs from them in 
finding that it is also not produced from lactose. 

Two species of Citromyces were grown during several months 
in a nutrient solution containing ammonium nitrate, potassium 
phosphate, magnesium sulphate, calcium carbonate, and alcohol 
(2*5 and 5%). The latter exerts a marked retarding effect on the 
growth of the fungi, which differs in extent for the two species. 
Citric acid could not be detected. 

Under similar conditions, a like result was obtained with lactbse 
solutions, in which, however, growth of the fungi occurred readily. 

H. W. 

Disinfectants which Dissolve Lipoids. Josef Gossl (ZbUscL 
physiol . Ghem 1913, 88, 103—108).—Overton and Meyer pointed 
out that certain anaesthetics owe their activity to the fact that they 
are soluble in the cell-lipoids. A large number of chemical sub¬ 
stances are examined in the present research to see if this also 
holds for their disinfecting powers, with the result that the answer, 
is in the affirmative. The experiments were made on yeast cells. 

W. D. H, 

Nitrate and Nitrite Assimilation. Oskar Baudisoh ( Zeitech . 
angm. Gh#m+, 1913, 26, 612—613. Compare A.* 1911, ii, 523; 1912* 

ii, 286; this vol., i, 324).—Some new experiments in support of the 
view that nitroxyl, NOH, plays an important part in the assimi¬ 
lation of nitrogen have been carried out, partly on the heights of 
Monte Bosa, where the activity of the light was nearly equal-to 
that of .a mercury lamp. It was found that the liberation of 
oxygen from solutions of potassium" nitrite or nitrate was greatly 
accelerated by carbon dioxide. Nitric oxide in presence of form¬ 
aldehyde or methyl alcohol soon produced formhydroxamic acid. 
Nitric oxide and water, with yellow phosphorus as catalyst, gave 
ammonium nitrate in sunlight, and ammonium nitrite in mercury 
light. Nitric oxide itself was detected in moist air which had been 
passed through dilute alkali and then exposed to brilliant sunlight. 
Substances of the nature of <*-amino-ecids were obtained by the. 
action of mercury light on potassium nitrite in presence of carbon 
dioxide, with ferric chloride as catalyst. A new course for the 
photo-synthesis of organic substances from air, carbon dioxide, and 
water is thus indicated. Ammonia was oxidised to nitrous acid 
in presence of oxygen under the influence of mercury light. 

A diagram is given which summarises the numerous photo- 
, reactions between simple carbon, nitrogen, and oxygen compounds, 
which Baudisch, Filoty, and Stoklasa have already discovered. 

■ J. C. W. 
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The Influence of Sodium Sulphate on the Growth of 
Plants, Emil Haselhoff ( Landuo. Jahrb 1913, 44, 641—650).— 
An account of numerous culture experiments undertaken for the 
purpose of demonstrating the influence of sodium sulphate on the 
growth of Vicia fab a, Phaseolus vulgaris, Eordeum wlgare , and 
Zta mays ; the results are exhibited in tabular form. 

P. M. G. M. 

Uniformity of Structure of the Proteins. Their Changes in 
Vegetable and Animal Organisms. Dmitri N. Prianischnikov 
(Bied,. Zsntr., 1913, 42, 679 — 682; from J. exper. Landw ., 1912).— 
Certain plants, such as barley, when supplied with ammonium 
chloride produce amides at the expense of proteins, whilst the 
ammonia is also converted into asparagine or glutamine. No 
accumulation of ammonium salt takes place. In the case of peas 
and vetches, ammonium salts do not increase the amount of 
asparagine, and may even diminish it. When, however, calcium 
carbonate is supplied along with an ammonium salt, the latter is 
converted into asparagine. With lupines, the presence of ammon¬ 
ium salts, both alone and with calcium carbonate, diminishes the 
amount of asparagine, whilst the plant accumulates ammonia, 
chiefly from cleavage products of the proteins. 

Lower plants can accumulate ammonia without injurious effects. 
In lower animals proteins are degraded to ammonium salts, which 
are not completely converted into amides. N. H. J. M. 

Effect of Chloroform on the Respiratory Exchanges of 
Leaves. D. Thoday (Ann. Bot 1913, 27, 697—717).—Different 
varieties of leaves, when treated with small amounts of chloroform, 
showed increased absorption of oxygen and a similarly increased 
production of carbon dioxide. In starved leaves the stimulation 
was generally prolonged. ’ 

When the amount of, chloroform was sufficient to cause visible 
disorganisation, the production of carbon dioxide was diminished, 
whilst the absorption of oxygen was no longer closely correlated 
with the production of carbon dioxide. 

Leaves of Tropaeolum , which contain no tannin, showed a 
depression of oxygen absorption greater than that of the production 
of carbon dioxide. In leaves of cherry, Portugal laurel, and 
Helianthus, which contain tannins, the absorption of oxygen was 
very rapid for a short time, and, although quickly falling, remained 
at a much Higher level than the production of carbon dioxide. 

N. H. J. M. 

Methyl Alcohol of Leaves. Maurice Nicloux ( Bull . Stw. shim., 
1913, [iv], 13, 939—943).—The author has applied Ins method 
(this vo!, il, 1080) to distillates from various leaves, and has found 
the following quantities of methyl alcohol: ivy, 0*36 gram] spindle- 
tree (Euonymus), 0*45 gram, per kilo, of leaves. In the case of 
the ivy leaves, the calculations give a negative quantify for form¬ 
aldehyde, due possibly to the presence of a small quantity of 
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' ethyl alcohol or some similar substance which consumes potassium 
dichromate without yielding carbon dioxide. It is suggested that 
methyl alcohol may originate in plants in accordance with the 
equation C0 2 + 2H 2 0 = CH^OH + O s . Such an action would 
require a chlorophyll coefficient above 1, and thus be in harmony 
with Maquenne and Demoussv's observations (this vol., i, 232 ana 
429). ’ T. A. H. 

Oxydases and their Inhibitors in Plant Tissues. William R. 
G. Atkins ( Soi . Proe . Soy . Bull, Son .. 1913, 14,143—156! Compare 
Heebie and Armstrong, A., 1912, ii, 673; this vol., i, 325, 803).— 
The absence of a brown colour in the sap expressed from plant 
tissues may be due: (1) to the absence of organic peroxide; (2) to 
the presence of tannin, preventing the action of the oxydase; or 
(3) to the presence of some reducing agent or inhibitor. It is 
considered that oxydase is concerned in the production of cork 
and sclerenchyma. The distribution of oxydase and of a reducing 
agent in Iris species is described. The colours of Iris are due to 
the presence or absence of a yellow plastid pigment and an 
anthocyan pigment. A reducing substance active in aqueous 
solution may inhibit the production of anthocyan pigment. 

E. F* A. . 

The Presence of a New Diastase, Salicinase, in Almonds. 
Gabriel Bertrand and Arthur Compton (Compt rend., 1913, 157, 
797—799. Compare A., 1912, i, 592).—From a study of the tem¬ 
perature and the reaction of the medium, which, under definite 
conditions, favour the greatest activity of preparations of emulsin 
from almonds on salicin, the authors consider that their results 
point conclusively to the presence of a specific enzyme, salicinase, 
capable of hydrolysing salicin. W. G. 

Flower Pigments of Antirrhinum majus. II. Pale Yellow 
or Ivory Pigment. Muriel Wheldale and Harold Llewellyn 
Bassett ( Biockem . J., 1913, 7 , 441—444).—The pale vellow nr ivory 
pigment present in each of the main classes of varieties of Antir¬ 
rhinum with the exception of the white is identified as apigenin. 
In the plant it exists as a glucoside, and is present in the inner 
tissues. E. F. A. 

The Trypsin of Calotropis procera R.Br. and the Poison 
which "Accompanies It. C. Gerber and P. Flourens { Compt . rend ,, 
1913, 157, 600—603).—The latex of Calotropis procera contains a 
proteolytic enzyme, which is very resistant to heat, and more 
active in alkaline than in neutral medium. It coagulates milk, 
and digests casein and fibrin. Separated from the latex by the 
usual methods, it is eight to ten times less active than the latex 
itself, owing to its lability towards the agents used in the separation. 

- Its physiological action varies according to the animal used, and 

due to a poison which accompanies it. Subcutaneously injected 
viitb aWhite rat, a rabbit or a fowl, it produces only a local effect 
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ou the skin and muscle, which disappears in a few days. In the 
case of the guinea-pig, pigeon, and certain cold-blooded animals, 
it is rapidly fatal. The deaths and premonitory symptoms are 
similar in character to those observed with the latex of Broussonetia 
papyrif&ra . The toxic substance can be extracted in the form of 
a brown solid, by maceration with alcohol. W. G. 

Partial Decomposition of Yeast-nucleic Acid by the Press 
Juice of Cortinelius edodes. Kwanji Tsuji {Zeiisch. physiol. 
Chem.f 191.3, 87, 379—381).—The pressed juice of the fungu* 
Cortinelius edodes produces guanosine from yeast-nucleic acid, 
indicating that it contains enzymes converting nupleic acid into 
nucleosides and hydrolysing the latter. E. F. A* 

Oapoc and Aeon and their Bitter Constituents, Waxes, and 
Resins. Hermann Matthes and Lothar Streicher {Arch. Pharm ., 
1913, 251, 438—452).—An examination of capoc and aeon fibres. 
Java oapoc, in contrast to cotton, contains cellulose 64*3%, lignin 
13%, and pentosans 23—24%. Capoc and aeon fibres are brittle, 
and contain 8 * 6 % and 7’ 2 % respectively of moisture, and about 
5—10% of constituents soluble in water. Aeon wax (4*63%), m. p. 
30*5°, »{? 1*4682, acid number 65*09, ester number 106*43, saponifi¬ 
cation number 171*52, iodine number 70*52, Reichert-Meissl value 
1*76, Polenske value 1:05, contains about 31% of unsaponifiable 
constituents, consisting of melicyl alcohol, a hydrocarbon , (VH 42 , 
m. p. 69° (probably laurane), and liquid and solid phytosterols; 
from the latter, a phytosterol } m. p. 136°, and another, m. p. 170° 
(probably stigmasterol), have been isolated. The fatty acids 
obtained from aeon wax consist of about 20 % of solid, and about 
80% of liquid, acids. The solid acid consists only of palmitic add; 
the liquid adds contain about 61% of oleic acid, 38% of linolic 
acid, and 1 % of linolenic acid, t 

Capoc wax, m. p. 24°, n$ 1*4618, acid number 59*85, ester number 
110*29, saponification number 170*14, iodine number 69*44, 
Reichert-Meissl value 2*02, Polenske value 0*97, contains about 
28% of unsaponifiable constituents, and yields about 15% of palmitic 
acid, and 85% of liquid acids similar to those obtained from aeon 
wax. 

Capoc and aeon possess a bitter taste. This is due to a substance 
which has been isolated from aeon. It is a yellow substance, 
which is strongly poisonous, dissolves in water, reduces ammoniacal 
silver oxide and Fehling’s solutions, develops with sulphuric acid 
and potassium dichromate a blue colour changing to green, and 
gives precipitates with the alkaloidal reagents, although it does not 
contain nitrogen. It resembles picroioxin in being decomposed 
by boiling chloroform into a soluble and an insoluble component. 

Aeon fibres contain chlorophyll and a resin. C. S. 

. The Existence of a Oyanogenetic Compound in a Member 
ofthe Papaveracese (Papaver nudicaule). Marcel Miraote 
(Oofapi rend., 1913, 157, 727—729).—The author has examined the 
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leaves of plants of Papaver alpinum , of hybrids between this and 
P. nudicaule , and of nearly pure P. nudicaule for* a cyanogenetic 
compound. The aqueous distillate of the leaves 'contains hydro¬ 
cyanic acid in the case of the hybrids and P. nudicaule , but none in 
the case of P. alpinum. The plants with yellow flowers contain more 
of this compound than those with red or white flowers, and the 
nearer the plant is to the pure type, P. nudicaule , the higher is tie 
yield of hydrogen cyanide. This is the first instance of a member of 
the Papaveracese containing a cyanogenetic compound. W. G. 

Robin and the 14 Phasin 99 of Robinia Seeds. Robert Robert 
Landw. Versuchs.-Stat., 1913, 79-80, 176—381. Compare succeeding, 
abstr*^' —The name “ robin ” was applied by Robert to a protein 
fr ^r€pared from the bark of Robinia pseudacacia by Power in 
1*69 {Pharm. Rundschau,) 1890, 8, 29), and subsequently charac¬ 
terised more completely by the same author (A., 1901, ii, 679), who 
showed especially (1) that it was toxic, but lost its poisonous, pro¬ 
perties when heated; (2) that it hydrolysed amygdalin and sinigrin; 
and (3) coagulated milk like rennet ferment. These observations, 
especially as regards the physiological action of the substance, were 
confirmed and extended by Lau {Diss., Rostock, 1906 (?1901)), 
Ehrlich {Klin. Jahrb., 1898, 6, 315), and others, including 
the present author. In the present paper it is shown: (1) that 
“ robin ” undoubtedly behaves as a agglutinant with blood of 
various kinds; (2) is not toxic when injected subcutaneously into 
rabbits in quantities of 1 to 10 c.c. of a 4% solution; (3) does not 
hydrolyse sinigrin; (4) does not coagulate milk; and (5) does not 
precipitate ricin-serum. The toxicity of the “ robin ” preparations 
examined by Lau is ascribed to impurity or to the use of abnormally 
large doses of the material. The toxicity of the bark, it is sug¬ 
gested, may be due to the alkaloid or the glucoside it contains. 
Prom Robinia seeds a similar “ phasin/' which agglutinates blood, 
but is not toxic and has no glucosidolytic activity, has been pre¬ 
pared. T. A. H. , 

Poisonous Constituent of the Bark of Robinia pseudacacia. 
Frederick B. Power (A?ner, J. Pharm. y 1913, 85, 339—344. Com¬ 
pare Pharm . Rundschau, 1890,8, 29; A., 1901, ii, 679).—The author 
traverses the statements made by Robert (preceding abstract) as 
regards the toxicity, glucosidolytic activity, and milk-clotting pro¬ 
perty of “ robin.” Repetition of some of his previous experiments 
with a sample of “ robin ” prepared in 1904 shows that the material 
is still poisonous, and is capable of hydrolysing sinigrin and 
amygdalin. T. A. H. 

Hydrogen Cyanide in Salt-Grass (Triglochin). Jan J. 
Blanksma ( Pharm. Weefcblad, 1913, 50, 1295—1302. Compare 
Greshoff, ibid., 1908, 45, 1167).—Greshoifs observation of the 
occurrence of hydrogen cyanide in salt-grasses is confirmed. The 
proportion is highest in the flowers and young fruit, and falls off 
as the fruit ripens. These grasses contain no acetone, but 
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maceration with water produces ethyl alcohol and acetaldehyde, 
even from varieties not containing hydrogen cyanide. The mode of 
combination of the hydrogen cyanide in the grasses is a matter of 
doubt. A. «T. W. 

The Presence of a Nitrogenous Substance in the Seedlings 
from Vicia Paba. Torquato Torquati (Chern . Zentr ., 1913, ii, 
517—518; from Arch . Farm . sperim 1913, 15, 213—223).—A 
substance of the approximate formula C n H 16 0 5 N, m. p. 273—275°, 
was isolated from the seedlings in the following way. ^ The dis¬ 
integrated material was extracted with hot water acidified with 
acetic acid. The proteins and pectins wer€L separated from the 
filtrate by lead acetate. The filtrate from these, on neutralisation 
with ammonia, yielded a light yellow precipitate. This was decom¬ 
posed with hydrogen sulphide, and a substance precipitated from 
the solution thus obtained by basic lead acetate. On decomposing 
the precipitate thus formed by hydrogen sulphide and concentration 
of the solution, the above-mentioned substance separated in crys¬ 
talline form. The substance is neutral and rapidly darkens, 
especially in the presence of alkalis. With potassium ferrocyanide 
and ammonia it yields a ruby-red solution, which rapidly darkens. 
Permanganate is quickly reduced by it in acid solution, and it 
also reduces various mercuric, silver, and copper salts. S. B. S. 

The Presence of a Nitrogenous Substance in the Green Pods 
of Vicia faba. Torquato Torquati iCkem. Zentr., 1913, ii, 518; 
from Arch. Farm . sperim., 1913, 15, 308—312).—In addition to 
tyrosine, discovered by Bourquelot and Herissey, the author has 
succeeded in obtaining the same chromogenic substance as that got 
by him from the seedlings (see preceding abstract). This substance 
is not contained in the seeds themselves nor in the pods of Fisum. 

S. B. S. 


Calcareous Chlorosis of Green Plants. B61e of the Boot 
Excretions in the Absorption of Iron from Calcareous Boils.. 
Pierre Ma z±, M. Ruot, and M. Lemoigne {Compt. rend., 1913, 157, 
495—498. Compare A., 1912, ii, 1088).—The chlorosis, which is 
induced in plants grown in water cultures containing an excess of 
calcium carbonate in suspension or soluble calcium salts in solution, 
can be destroyed by the addition of small quantities of organic 
acid to the culture solutions, the green colour returning to the 
leaf. The appearance of chlorosis is accompanied by a pink 
coloration of the culture liquid, and this gradually disappears after 
the addition of the add. W. G. 

[The Lime-Magnesia Bstio.] John A. Voelcker (J. Roy . 
Agrxo. Soc 1912, 73, 325—388^.—Wheat was found to be 
benefited by the addition of magnesia to soil in which magnesia is 
deficient, provided that the magnesia does not exceed the lime. An 
excess of magnesia over lime has a toxic effect, and diminishes the 
yield. Addition of lime will then be beneficial, and an excess of 
lime does not possess the toxic effect which magnesia in excess has. 
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Both magnesia and lime are capable of modifying the growth^ of 
wheat, and altering the character of the root and the composition 
of the grain* N. H. «T. M* 

[Influence of Lithium, Zinc and Lead Saits on Wheat.] 
John A. Voeloker (/. Roy, Agric . Soc,, 1912, t 73, 814—325. 
Compare A., 1911, ii, 922).—The results of pot experiments showed 
that lithium salts are toxic when the soil contains 0*003% or more 
of lithium, whilst amounts not exceeding 0*002% have a stimulating 
effect. The best results are obtained with the nitrate (which is the 
most stimulating, as well as the most toxic of the different salts) 
when the amount of lithium does not exceed 0*001%. 

Zinc salts have a slightly stimulating action on wheat when the 
soil contains less than 0*02% of zinc. Larger amounts of zinc have 
a toxic action. 

Lead salts have no toxic effect when the soil contains as much 
as 0*03% of lead. The nitrate seems to have a stimulating effect. 

It is worthy of note that much larger amounts of zinc than of 
lithium may be present in the soil without having any injurious 
action on wheat, the relative amounts being 10: 1. 

As regards the period in which the stimulating action takes place, 
the results so far obtained seem to indicate that it is during the 
germination of the seed rather than later. The action may result 
in considerable alterations in the development of the plant, in root 
production, and even in the character of the grain. N, H. J. M. 

The Conditions which Affect the Activity of the Amylolytic 
Enzymes in Wheat Flour. C, O. Swanson and John W. Calvin 
(«/. Atner, Ghent . Soc., 1913, 35’, 1635—1643).-~ s -It is known that flour 
when mixed with water and allowed to digest for four hours at 60° 
shows great diastasic activity. The results of this investigation 
show that the optimum temperature for the production of the 
maximum amount of reducing sugars is near 65°, and that the 
best proportions of flour and water lie between 1: 4 and 1: 10, 
little difference being observable between these limits. The trans¬ 
formation is mainly effected in the first hour (approx. 88% of the 
total change), and under favourable conditions more than two- 
fifths of the flour undergoes conversion into soluble substances 
(calculated as maltose). Small quantities of sulphuric acid, sodium 
hydroxide, dipotassium hydrogen phosphate, and sodium chloride 
all exert an inhibitory effect on the action of the enzymes of the 
flour, the influence being most marked with sodium hydroxide, and 
least with sodium chloride. Although little difference is observable 
between the quantities of reducing sugars formed in the action of 
water on various grades of flour from the same wheat* the inhibitory 
effect of the chemicals named is less marked with a low grade than 
with a straight flour. D. F. T. 

The Amounts of Sulphur and Chlorine in the Bioe Plant, 
Alice It. Thompson (J, Amer . Ckem, Soc> } 1918, 35, 1628—1634),— 
An investigation on the effect of fertilisers on the sulphur and 
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chlorine content of the plant grown in natural soil conditions and 
in sand cultures. The plant was analysed before dowering, the 
foliage and roots being examined separately ; a second examination 
was made of the panicles, leaves, stems, and roots at the flowering 
period, and a third was made of the chaff, grain, leaves, stems, and 
roots at maturity. Analysis was also made of the soil of the rice 
field and of the water supplied. 

The results of the analyses are tabulated in the original. 

D. F. T. 

Relationship between the Weight of the Sugar Beet and 
the Composition of its Juice. J. Arthur Harris and Ross A. 
Gortner (Biochem. Bull., 1913, 2, 524—529).—The wide-spread 
belief that large beets contain less sugar % than small beets is 
shown to rest upon very slender foundations. W. D. H. 

The Influence of Growth in the Shade on the Various Con¬ 
stituents of Tobacco. Albert Stutzrr and Samuel Goy (Biochem. 
Zeitsck, 1913, 56, 220—229).—Comparisons were made of the 
nicotine and potassium contents of the leaves from plants which 
were grown in pots in the shade, and from those grown under 
similar conditions in direct sunlight. There was less organic matter 
in those grown In the shade, but the percentages of nitrogen were 
higher. Both series of plants were richly fed with urea nitrate. 
In the lower leaves from the shaded plants the amount of nicotine 
was both absolutely and relatively higher than in the leaves of the 
other plant. In the upper leaves, however, the relative percentage 
of nitrogen in the form of nicotine in the shaded plants was less 
than that in the unshaded. The dried material of the shaded 
plants contained more potassium than that of the unshaded. 

S. B. S. 

Lsevulose in the Leaves of Kentucky Tobacco Grown in 
Italy. Filippo Traetta-Mosca ( Gazzetta , 1913, 43, ii, 428—430).— 
By dialysis of ’the leaves of this tobacco, the author has isolated a 
sugar which was identified as laevulose by means of its phenyl- 
glucosazone, rotatory power, and other properties. R. V. S. 

The Ferments of Plants of Kentucky Tobacco Grown in 
Italy. Filippo Traetta-Mosca (Gazz>Ua, 1913, 43., ii, 431—437).— 
A glycerol extract of the green leaves of this tobacco appears to 
contain oxydases, peroxydases, catalases, invertase, amylases, lipases, 
emulsin, and proteolytic ferments. R. V. S. 

Titanium and Rare Metals in the Ashes of Leaves of 
Kentucky Tobacco Grown in Italy. Filippo Traetta-Mosca 
{Gazzetta, 1913, 43, ii, 437—440).—In the leaves of this tobacco, 
the author has detected lithium, caesium (both spectroscopically), 
titanium (spectroscopically and by colour reactions), and barium, as 
well as the other elements previously found in this plant. 

R, V. 8. 
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Tiie Ethereal Extract of the Leaves of Kentucky Tobacco 
Grown in Italy. Filippo Traetta-Mosca (Oazzstta t 1913, 43, ii, 
440—445).—That portion of the substances extracted with .ether 
which is insoluble in cold alcohol yields a white substance, in. p. 
62—63°, which gives the Liebermann-Burchard reaction for the 
ethers of the sterols, and contains 8*54% of oxygen (compare 
Thorpe and Holmes, T., 1901, 79, 982). The resin of the^ leaves 
is .a substance of high molecular weight (690), which* yields a 
bromo-derivative, m. p. 118° (decomp.), and contains 64*89% of 
bromine but no oxygen. Oxidation of the resin with nitric acid 
yields a substance , CsH J2 0 4 , m. p. 55—56°, possibly a hexahydro* 
phthalic acid. Its ammonium salt yields colloidal solutions of a 
very typical character. R. V. S. 


First Results of Manuring Vines with Manganese Sulphate. 
F. A. Sannjno and A. Tosatti {Atli R. Accad. Livcei, 1913, [v], 22, 
ii, 237—242).—In one year’s experiment the yield was consider¬ 
ably increased (possibly owing to the added sulphate), but the 
dextrose of the product was les3 than in the case of the unmanured 
vines, and the acidity was greater. In the second year the increase 
in yield was not so marked, and the dextrose and acid were present 
in about normal amounts. Details are given of the testing of the 
wines made from the manured and from the unmanured vines. 

R. V. S. 


Typical Peats. Hermann Minssen (Landw. Jdhrb 1913, 
44, 269—330).—A comprehensive study of different kinds of peat 
obtained from many localities, by which the author attempts to 
k dras$up a classification." Two great groups of peat formation are' 
is, the peats of “ high” bogs and those In “ low/* ' 
j and between these many minor types exist. The different 
"plants of which peats are formed are studied, and the results of 
numerous analyses tabulated, with a discussion on the possible* 
significance of the facts observed. F. H. 6. M. * 

Mamirial Experiments with Calcium Cyanamide, Sodium 
Nitrate, and Ammonium Sulphate on Sand and Peat Soils, 
Bfiufta TacEb and Fr. BrOne (Landw, V&>'$uch*.-Stai 9 1913, 83, 

1—100).—Frank’s calcium cyanamide and Polzeniuss’s calcium-, 
cyanamide (which contains calcium chloride) give similar results 
on sandy soils/ On peaty soil the latter only had 81% of the value 
of Frank’s manure. 

Calcium cyanamide should be^ applied not with, the seed, but at 
least a week beforehand; and it should at once* be harrowed in. 
Diff^ent crops show different degrees of sensitiveness; rye being, 
more- sensitive, than oats and. potatoes when the manure is applied 
"as top dressing. Whilst oats is specially liable to injury when the 
manure is applied ah the same time as the seed. As regards the 
utilisation of nitrogen* calcium cyanamide was far behind 
ammonium sulphate and sodium, nitrate/ N. H. J, M. 

r" -W—_:' 
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